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Plate  X^Engineer's  Brolte  ValVe, 
Stpte  B  {Service  Graduating 
Position). 

Plate  X  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake 
Series  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Mag- 
azine Eidacational  Charts  shows  the 
brake  valve  in  service  graduating  posi- 
tion. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  plate,  the 
service  position  is  subdivided  into  five 
service  graduating  positions.  This  sub- 
division is  to  enable  the  engineer  to  make 
service  applications  of  any  required  de- 
gree of  force,  and  to  allow  the  valve  to 
automatically  lap  the  brake-pipe  service 
exhaust  port  F,  when  the  required  serv- 
ice reduction  has  been  made. 

For  all  ordinary  brake  work  the  serv- 
ice position  of  the  brake  valve  is  used, 
but  the  service  graduating  notch  which 
should  be  used  depends  somewhat  on  the 
number  of  cars  in  the  train,  the  speed 
and  the  grade.  For  instance,  when  the 
train  consists  only  of  the  engine  and  one 
or  two  cars,  the  initial  service  reduction 
should  always  be  made  in  the  first  grad- 
uating notch  of  the  service  position.  This 
is  to  prevent  possible  quick  action  on  the 
train,  which  might  be  had  should  any  of 
the  quick-action  triples  be  in  poor  condi- 
tion from  lack  of  proper  cleaning,  atten- 
tion, or  other  cause. 

Should  the  train  consist  of  more  than 
six  or  eight  can*,  however,  the  initial 
brake-pipe  reduction  should  not  be  made 
in  the  first  service  graduating  notch,  but, 


instead,  the  handle  should  be  moved  to 
the  second  graduating  notch,  or  beyond, 
depending  on  how  heavy  an  initial  reduc- 
tion the  speed  and  grade  determine  it  is 
desirable  to  make. 

The  reason  for  not  using  the  first  serv- 
ice graduating  notch  when  making  serv- 
ice applications  on  trains  consisting  of 
six  or  more  cars  is,  the  reduction  in 
brake  pressure  through  a  given  size  of 
opening  is  slower  the  greater  the  brake- 
pipe  volume  to  reduce  from,  and  as  port 
F,  the  service  exhaust  port  in  the  main 
slide  valve,  is  only  about  half  opened 
when  the  handle  is  placed  in  the  first 
service  graduating  notch,  the  reduction 
in  brake-pipe  pressure  would  be  compara- 
tively slow  and  there  would  be,  on  ac- 
count of  tbis  slow  reduction,  danger  of 
waste  of  air  through  the  brake  cylinder 
leakage  grooves  and,  consequently,  loss 
of  cylinder  pressure. 

In  Plate  X  the  handle  is  shown  in  the 
third  graduating  notch.  In  this  notch 
the  main  slide  valve  E  V  II4  A  is  moved 
backward  on  its  seat  to  carry  port  P, 
in  its  face,  away  from  the  small  grad- 
uating, or  cut-off  slide  valve,  E  V  110,  far 
enough  to  give  it  full  opening.  This  per- 
mits the  brake-pipe  air,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows,  to  flow  through  portu  F  and 
G  to  the  service  exhaust  port  C  and  the 
atmosphere,  causing  a  reduction  at  the 
required  rate  in  brake-pipe  pressure  to 
apply  the  brakes  properly. 

From  the  diagram  of  the  valve  face 
and  seat  (lower  right-hand  view)  it  will 
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be 'seen  €ha{  Ihe  sti^all  passage  and  port 
:  O,  ^IwAy^tip^n  tj>  ttie  •« tmosphere  in  re- 
\lea4e*, '.r^nhCn^  alxT. lap /positions,  leads 
from  chamlJer  75*and'tfie  supplementary 
reservoir,  and  is  blanked  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  chamber  D  air. 

As  chamber  D  and  brake-pipe  pres- 
sures are  always  equal  before  the  handle 
is  placed  in  the  service  position,  it  can 
be  seen  that,  as  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
reduces  from  chamber  A  through  port  F, 
chamber  D  pressure  will  act  upon  piston 
E  V  Wi  A  and  force  it  forward.  The 
eCFect  produced  by  this  piston  moving  for- 
ward will  be  shown  in  Plate  XI. 

#       #      # 

A  Prearranged  Collision. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  American 
railway  appliances  tending  to  reduce,  if 
not  entirely  prevent,  the  resultant  dam- 
age to  rolling  stock  in  case  of  collisibn  or 
derailment,  the  Westinghouse  Company 
gave  an  exhibition  on  the  Interworks 
Railroad  in  May  last  showing  the  effects 
of  a  collision  between  standing  and  mov- 
ing cars  equipped  with  the  Westinghouse 
friction  draft  gear.  A  press  dispatch 
dated  Pittsburg,  May  18,  1905,  says : 

"In  the  presence  of  300  delegates  to  the 
International  Railway  Congress,  George 
Westinghouse  showed  how  easily  a  col- 
lision may  occur  without  causing  any 
damage.  A  collision,  arranged  for  the 
visitors,  took  place  on  the  Interworks 
Railroad. 

"A  train  was  made  up  of  fifty  steel 
cars.  This  train  was  divided  into  three 
sections.  Two  of  the  sections  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  stationary  on  the  track, 
with  a  space  of  about  fifty  yards  between 
them.  Tlie  third  section,  with  an  ordi- 
nary engine  attached,  was  then  drawn 
away  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

"The  engineer  pulled  open  the  throttle 
and  the  section  of  the  train  dashed  down 
the  track  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an 
hour.  There  was  a  crash  as  the  rear  of 
the  moving  train  dashed  into  the  cars 
which  were  standing  on  the  tracks.  But 
instead  of  the  cars  piling  up  on  the  tracks 
in  a  twisted  mass,  there  was  just  a  slight 
quiver  as  the  three  sections  bumped,  and 
then  they  t^ettled  down  on  the  track 
again,  coupling  together  automatically. 
The  cars  and  engine  were  equipped  with 
a  friction  draft  gear,  which  it  Is  asserted 
will   absolutely   prevent    wrecks   of    this 


"After  the  first  test,  Mr.  Westinghouse 
had  attached  to  the  train  a  single  phase 
electric  locomotive,  and  the  same  experi- 
ment was  made.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  an  electric  locomotive  has  ever 
drawn  such  a  number  of  cars.  The  visit- 
ors were  astounded  at  the  success  of  the 
experiment." 

#      #      # 

A  Speed  Contest, 

* 

The  speed  contest  which  is  now  on  be- 
tween the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  (New  York  Central  Lines)  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  time  between  Chicago  and  New 
Tork  City  to  the  lowest  possible  notch 
consistent  with  safety  will  be  watched 
with  much  interest  by  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. The  Pennsylvania  is  the  shorter  line 
by  about  80  miles,  but  has  some  moun- 
tainous grades  to  contend  with,  while  to 
offset  this  the  Lake  Shore  traverses  a 
more  level  stretch  of  country.  Some  very 
high  speed  records  have  already  been 
made  by  both  lines,  one  to  three  miles 
having  been  reeled  off  at  the  rate  of  28 
seconds  per  mile  or  about  120  miles  per 
hour. 

Relative  to  the  above,  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Evening  Dispatch  says: 

"  .  .  .  .  The  traveling  of  this  dis- 
tance, nearly  a  thousand  miles,  in  less 
than  eighteen  hours  marks  an  era  in  rail- 
road transportation,  for  it  establishes  a 
record  not  only  for  this  country,  but  for 
the  world.  It  is  not  a  reckless  experi- 
ment; it  is,  instead,  something  toward 
which  railroad  managers  have  been  work- 
ing for  a  number  of  years.  Three  years 
ago  a  twenty-hour  train  was  tried,  but 
abandoned  because  the  tracks  were  not  in 
suitable  condition  and  the  traffic  was  too 
heavy.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  trackage  and  a  perfection  of 
road-building  and  management  to  make 
this  phenomenal  speed  possible. 

"The  service  comes  in  response  to  a 
genuine  demand  for  fast  travel,  for  there 
are  business  men  who  have  interests  in 
both  cities  which  can  best  be  attended  to 
personally.  These  trains  make  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  do  business  in  New  York 
one  day  and  in  Chicago  the  next  or  vice 
versa,  spending  but  little  more  time  on 
the  train  than  he  would  at  a  hotel  where 
he  might  dine  and  pass  the  night.  This  is 
important  to  many  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  fierce  rivalries  of  modern  affairs. 
It  is  a  facilitating  of  their  business  with- 
out any  special  wear  and  tear  upon  them,. 
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for  while  the  distance  is  being  annihi- 
lated, they  are  comfortably,  even  luxuri- 
ously, cared  for  and  may,  if  they  wish, 
do  business  on  the  train." 


The  International  RaitWap  Con- 
irress.* 

The  International  Railway  CJongress  of 
19<)5  has  passed  into  history.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  in  Amer- 


American  manufacturers  and  inventors 
determined  to  make  this  first  meeting  of 
the  congress  in  America  an  occasion  to 
be  remembered,  and  they  certainly  suc- 
ceeded. One  of  the  prominent  foreign 
delegates,  a  high  official  of  the  Holland 
railways,  said  to  me :  "This  is  the  great- 
est exhibition  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  a  revelation  to  me.  I  attended  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  thought  they  had 
a  grand  exhibit  there,  but  this  beats  it 
beyond  comparison.     Why,   I   have  seen 
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ica,  and  from  expressions  heard  from  for- 
eign delegates  it  was  by  long  odds  the 
most  interesting  and  important  meeting 
ever  held. 

The  Railway  Appliance  Exhibition, 
held  in  connection  with  the  congress,  was 
a  unique  feature,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  grreatest  show  of  its 
kind  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  American  in- 
genuity and  achievement,  and  particular- 
ly impressed  the  foreign  visitors.  The 
exhibit  was  peculiarly  an  American  idea. 
Nothing  of  this  character  had  ever  before 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ings   of    the    Railway    Congress.       Our 
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things  here  the  very  existence  of  which 
I  never  dreamt  of  before,  and  I  am  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  of  the  American  people." 
This  delegate  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
the  entire  body  of  foreigners  that  at- 
tended the  cong^ress. 

The  exhibition  was  held  on  government 
property,  in  the  rear  of  the  White  House, 
right  under  the  shadow  of  the  Washing- 
ton Mdnument.  One  of  the  nightly  fea- 
tures that  commanded  attention  was  a 
mammoth  searchlight  trained  upon  the 
top  of  the  monument,  which  made  that 
impressive  object  appear  like  a  gleaming 
beacon  in  the  sky,  visible  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  city.  One  of  the  conditions 
on  which  permission  to  use  government 
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property  was  given  wajs  that  the  grounds 
were  not  to  be  occupied  before  March 
20th,  and  were  to  be  turned  back  to  the 
government  in  their  former  condition  on 
May  23d.  On  March  20th  the  committee 
in  charge  began  work,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  43  days  the  great  mass  of  build- 
ings and  booths  were  completed  and  all 
exhibits  were  in  proper  place,  ready  for 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition  on  May  3d. 
This  was  a  marvel  of  achievement,  only 


terest  enginemen  could  not  be  specified 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  locomo- 
tives, views  of  which  appear  herewith, 
attracted  particular  attention;  the  fine 
lines  of  the  balanced  compound,  Atlantic 
type,  high-speed  locomotive,  built  by  the 
Baldwin  *  Locomotive  Works  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  the  admira- 
tion of  railroad  men.  She  looked  like  a 
well-groomed  racehorse,  and  when  told 
that  she  was  able  to  do  100  miles  an  hour 
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to  be  properly  realized  by  one  who  saw 
the  exhibition  and  noted  its  scope  and 
extent.  The  work  of  dismantling  and  re- 
8t(H*ing  the  grounds  to  their  former  con- 
dition was,  if  possible,  more  marvelous. 
The  exhibition  was  officially  closed  at  6 
p.  m.  on  May  12th,  and  in  ten  days  there- 
after every  vestige  of  its  presence  had 
disappeared.  The  grounds  were  as  they 
had  been  previous  to  March  20th,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  had  been 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  railway 
appliance  exhibitions  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  tlie  exhibits,  they  were  so 
bewildering  in  extent  and  character; 
even  those  things  which  particularly  in- 


with  ease  one  did  not  feel  greatly  inclined 
to  doubt  the  statement.  Total  weight  of 
engine,  202,000  pounds  ;  weight  on  drivers. 
120,000  pounds;  total  weight  of  engine 
and  tender,  335,000  pounds  Cylinders : 
High  pressure  16  inches  by  20  inches, 
low  prefiteure  27  inches  by  26  inches. 
Drivers  80  inches.  Boiler  76  inches  di- 
ameter, 205  pounds  steam  pressure.  Fire- 
box 111  inches  by  72  inches ;  grate  area 
55.5  square  feet;  265  tubes  2^4  inches 
diameter,  17.8  feet  long.  Heating  sur- 
face, flues  2,698  sq.  feet,  firebox  166  sq. 
feet,  total  heating  surface  2.864  sq.  feet 
The  mammoth  oil  burning  locomotive 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  gave 
one  an  impression  of  power.     This  is  a 
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consolidated  type  of  engine,  with  Vander- 
bilt  tank.  Piston  valves.  Cylinders  22 
inches  diameter,  30  inches  stroke. 
Weight  of  engine,  125  tons;  weight  of 
drivers  not  known;  total  weight  of  en- 
gine and  tender  in  working  order  187 
tons.  Water  tank  capacity,  7,000  gal- 
lons; oil  tank  capacity,  2,940  gallons. 
Equipped  with  New  York  automatic  and 
straight  air  brakes.  Nathan  bull's-eye 
sight  feed  lubricators. 


company's  exhibit  included  one  of  its 
most  elaborately  fitted  up  instruction 
cars,  in  charge  of  Mr.  I.  N.  Brown.  This 
car  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  inter- 
est for  the  numerous  railroad  employes 
who  visited  the  grounds,  and  was 
thronged  with  visitors  at  all  hours.  The 
New  Y(H*k  Air  Brake  Company  also  had 
a  fine  exhibit,  but  lacked  the  instruction 
car  feature. 

Probably     the    greatest    interest    dis- 
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New  York  Central  locomotive  No. 
2749,  built  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  attracted  particular  attention 
because  of '  the  oddity  of  her  valve  motion 
— the  Walschaert.  What  peculiar  advan- 
tage is  claimed  for  this  motion  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  largely  used  in  Europe,  and 
I  remember  that  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  some  of  the  wind-jammers  on  the' 
old  Denver,  South  Park  and  Pacific  were 
equipped  with  it.  This  is  a  consolidated 
type  of  engine,  with  piston  valves,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  of  this  type  ever  built,  but  unfor- 
tunately I  failed  to  secure  dimensions 
and  other  details. 

Probably  the  most  complete  single  ex- 
hibit on  the  grounds  was  that  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.    This 


played  in  any  one  feature  was  devoted 
to  the  different  signaling  exhibits  and  de- 
vices for  establishing  train  control. 
Many  of  these  were  highly  ingenious. 
The  General  Railway  Signal  Company 
had  a  block  signal  tower,  and  a  complete 
automatic  signal  system  in  working  or- 
der. An  electi'ic  motor  car  ran  up  and 
down  the  track,  actuating  the  signals  and 
illustrating  the  points  of  the  system. 
This  exhibit  was  thronged  with  visitors 
at  all  hours.  The  Hall  Company  and 
the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Cpmpany 
also  had  fine  exhibits,  including  staff  ma- 
chines for  the  protection  of  trains  on 
single  track  roads.  The  exhibit  of  this 
character  wfiich  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention, however,  was  that  of  the  Kins- 
man  Block   System    Company.     By   the 
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Kinsman  method  of  train  control  human 
fallibility  seenus  to  be  entirely  eliminated. 
The  device  unerringly  closes  the  throt- 
tle on  the  engine  and  sets  the  brakes  on 
the  train,  without  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer,  whenever  there  is  an 
open  switch,  an  open  drawbridge,  a 
broken  or  displaced  rail,  or  an  obstruc- 
tion on  the  track  in.  the  section  of  track 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  the  train  may 


lated  to  greatly  reduce  the  labors  of  the 
fireman,  as  it  requires  quite  as  much 
labor  to  feed  the  stoker  as  to  feed  the 
firebox,  especially  as  particular  care  must 
be  taken  to  break  the  coal  in  small  pieces 
of  a  fairly  uniform  size. 

Admission  to  the  grounds  was  by  cards, 
which  could  only  be  obtained  from  the 
committee.  These  cards  were  of  two 
kinds,  season  tickets,  colored  white,  and 
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be  at  the  time.  Moreover,  in  doing 
this,  the  apparatus  does  not  take  the  con- 
trol of  the  train  away  from  the  engineer 
for  a  moment,  as  all  he  has  to  do  is  re- 
lease his  brake  in  the  ordinary  way,  open 
his  throttle  again,  and  proceed  as  before. 
This  device  is  now  in  use  on  the  New 
York  Subway,  and  already  has  an-  en- 
viable record  for  simplicity  and  effective- 
ness. It  is  perfectly  adapted  for  steam 
roads,  and  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  any  signal  system. 

An  exhibit  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  the  fireboys  was  an  au- 
tomatic stoker  in  full  operation.  It 
struck  me  that  this  device  was  not  calcu- 


daily  admission  cards,  colored  green.  So 
great  was  the  demand  for  admissions  that 
the  committee  found  itself  unable  to 
meet  it.  The  original  supply  of  cards 
was  exhausted  on  the  second  day  of  the 
exhibition,  and  a  new  supply  had  to  be 
provided.  The  committee  had  also  to 
limit  the  attendance,  especially  to  the 
evening  exhibitions,  and  an  order  was 
issued  that  only  sea^ion  ticket  holders 
would  be  admitted  after  0  p.  m.  In  spite 
of  this  limitation  the  grounds  were  un- 
comfortably crowded  every  evening. 

The  cost  of  this  exhibition,  which  was 
borne  by  the  Railway  Supplymen's  Asso- 
ciation, must  have  been  enormous.     One 
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of  the  supply  men  told  me  that  it  would 
not  be  less  than  a  half  million  dollars, 
and  he  was  wondering  where  the  profit 
was  going  to  come  from.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  this  standpoint,  that  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  it  is  probable  that  the 
exhibition  was  immediately  a  losing  ven- 
ture, but  w^hen  its  great  educational 
value  is  considered,  and  the  influence  it 
must  have  exercised  upon  the  ideas  of 
foreign  railroad  men  of  high  standing,  it 
would  seem  that  the  money  was  well 
spent. 

#      #      # 

Train  Movements  bp  Wireless  Tel- 
egraph. 

After  experiments,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
test  made  with  the  wireless  telegraph  on 
one  of  its  limited  trains  running  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  June  8,  1905, 
announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  will  in  the 
near  future  install  a  system  of  wireless 
telegraph  on  all  its  trains  running  be- 
tween those  cities,  and  eventually  extend 
this  new  innovation  to  its  entire  system. 
On  the  date  above  mentioned  the  limited 
train  carried  an  observation  car  equipped 
with  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  said  that  messages 
were  sent  and  received  while  the  train 
was  running  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  per 
hour  without  any  inconvenience.  Presi- 
dent J*elton,  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad,  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  the  wireless 
system  has  ever  been  used  to  communi- 
cate with  persons  on  a  moving  train. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  in 
a  very  short  time  we  shall  be  handling 
all  our  train  orders  over  the  wireless  sys- 
tem. The  dispatcher  will  thus  be  able 
to  reach  any  train  at  any  time  he  pleases. 
lYains  running  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  will  also  be  able  to  exchange  mes- 
sages, as  we  will  have  telegraph  operators 
on  all  freight  as  well  as  passenger  trains. 
With  this  system  we  believe  that  col- 
lisions will  be  absolutely  impossible." 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  also 
been  experimenting  with  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
press  dispatch  dated  Omaha,  June  13, 
1905: 

'"I%e  Union  Pacific  Railroad  may  es- 
tablish wireless  telegraphy  on  its  through 
trains  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  and 
Portland.  The  company  is  now  experi- 
menting with  a  system  of  wireless  sig- 
naling in  which  the  apparatus  is  attached 


to  the  engine  cabs.  It  signals  the  ap- 
proach of  another  locomotive  bearing 
similar  attachments.  If  the  device  is 
practicable  the  overland  limited  trains 
will  be  equipped  with  the  attachments, 
which  will  be  extended  so  that  an  opera- 
tor will  accompany  each  train  and  receive 
and  transmit  commercial  telegrams  to 
stations.  The  experiments  are  making  in 
the  railroad  shops  in  Omaha." 

If  these  experiments  prove  entirely  suc- 
cessful and  the  adoption  of  the  new  sys- 
tem is  found  to  be  practicable  beyond  a 
doubt,  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  modern  times,  for  with 
train  crews  in  constant  communication 
with  each  other  and  with  the  officials  of 
the  road,  collisions  and  the  resultant  loss 
of  life  and  damage  to  property  should  be 
well-nigh  impossible. 

#      #      # 

A  Question  on  the  fieW  York  Brake 
Valve. 

A  member  has  sent  in  the  following 
question  on  the  New  York  brake  valve 
(Vaughn-McKee),  1902  Model,  together 
with  the  answer,  and  requests  that  the 
answer  be  withheld  until  a  following  is- 
sue to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  fire- 
men to  give  the  correct  answer : 

"An  engineer  reported  that  he  could 
only  get  6  to  8  pounds  reduction  in  train- 
line  pressure  from  a  1902  Model  New 
York  brake  valve,  even  when  the  handle 
was  placed  in  the  last  'service'  notch. 
What  was  wrong  with  the  valve?" 


Exhibits  of  the  Union  Switch  and 
Signal  Companp,  American  Rail- 
taap  Appliance  Exhibition. 

The  following  interesting  article  de- 
scriptive of  the  exhibits  of  the  Union 
Switch  and  Signal  Company  at  the 
American  Railway  Appliance  Exhibition, 
held  in  connection  with  the  session  of  the 
International  Railway  Congress,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1905,  (as 
been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Westing- 
house  Companies'  publishing  department : 

The  exhibits  of  the  various  automatic 
and  interlocking  signal  and  switching  de- 
vices of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal 
Company  in  the  Westinghouse  pavilion 
at  the  International  Railway  Congress 
included  the  well-known  types  of  its  elec- 
tro-pneumatic and  all-electric  semaphore 
block  signal  and  high  speed  electric  train 
staff  systems,  new  forms  of  Kopp  glass 
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lenses,  and  an  important  new  system  of 
all-electric  interlocking  of  novel  interest. 
The  exhibit  of  the  company's  train 
staff  system  was  of  especial  interest  in 
connection  with  the  announcement  of  the 
contract  recently  awarded  to  this  com- 
pany for  the  equipment  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  between  Rockwell  and 
Truckee,    with    seventy-four    high-8X)eed 


but  it  has  been  a  problem  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  apply  the  all-electric  system  for 
certain  and  trustworthy  operation  of 
lever  interlocking  for  the  indication  of 
the  switch  or  signal  operations.  This 
problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  in 
the  sj'stem  on  exhibit  by  the  use  of  cur- 
rents of  one  character  for  the  operation 
of  switches  and  signals  and  currents  of 
an  entirely  different  character  for  actuat- 
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absolute  instruments  and  twelve  permis- 
sive attachments,  by  far  the  largest  order 
ever  given  for  a  train  staff  installation. 

Electricity  is  the  motive  and  controll- 
ing force  for  both  the  operation  and  the 
indication  of  the  switches  and  signals  in 
the  new  system  of  all-electric  interlock- 
ing, which  was  demonstrated  in  the  ex- 
hibit in  an  operative  arrangement  of  a 
short  track  section  complete,  with  a  full- 
sized  railroad  switch  and  switch  lever, 
the  latter  fitted  with  an  automatic  device 
for  completing  the  stroke  after  the 
switch  has  been  operated.  It  has  been  a 
very  easy  matter  to  adapt  electric  motors 
to  the  operation  of  switches  or  signals, 


ing  the  indication  mechanism,  direct  cur- 
rent for  the  former  and  alt^nating  cur- 
rent for  the  latter  purpose  both  being  ob- 
tained from  the  same  source — genially  a 
storage  battery — the  direct  current  being 
converted  into  an  alternating  current  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  circuit 
by  a  very  simple  method  adding  nothing 
to  the  cost  or  complication  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  use  of  currents  of  different 
character  for  operation  and  indication  is 
an  absolute  safeguard  against  false  in- 
dication which  might  otherwise  result 
from  faulty  insulation,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  switches  and  signals  against 
improper   movement  which   might   result 
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from  stray  currents  through  faulty  or 
broken-down  insulation  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  magnet  cut-out  in  connection 
with  each  switch  and  signal,  which  opens 
the  circuit  when  a  wire  leading  to  it  be- 
comes crossed  with  a  live  wire,  the  cut- 
out acting  independently  without  affect- 
ing any  other  switch  or  signal  in  the  sys- 
tem, a  decided  improvement  over  any- 
thing heretofore  known  or  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  motors  for  operating  thb 
switches  and  signals  are  of  the  rotating 
armature  tyi>e,  the  armatures  connected 
with  the  mechanism  to  be  moved  by 
means  of  electro-magnetic  clutches,  which 
afford  a  very  simple  and  reliable  means 
for  connecting  and  disconnecting  and  are 
at  the  same  time  a  safeguard  against 
shocks  against  the  mechanism  which 
might  result  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
switch  points  in  any  way.  The  lever  ma- 
chine is  operated  by  vertical  alternating 
current  motors  at  the  back,  equipped  with 
vertical  shafts  to  which  are  applied  ordi- 
nary ball  governors,  the  indication 
latches  on  the  lever  quadrants  being 
raised  when  the  motors  revolve  and  the 
governor  balls  fly  apart,  and  the  stroke  of 
the  lever  being  completed  manually  or 
automatically. 

Three  different  forms  of  Union  electric 
block  signal  semaphores  were  included  in 
tbA  operative  display — a  two-position 
automatic  instrument,  a  three-position 
automatic  instrument,  and  a  two-arm  in- 
terlocking signal.  The  Union  all-electric 
signals  have  been  widely  installed  since 
their  introduction  a  few  years  ago,  over 
8,000  having  been  sold  to  date. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Kopp  signal  glass 
included  important  new  forms  of  dioptric* 
lenses,  with  five  steps,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  lenses  of  three  refraction  steps 
formerly  sold,  the  new  design  being  in- 
troduced to  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
the  distortion  of  refracting  surfaces 
sometimes  resulting  in  old  style  lenses 
through  the  "settling  down"  of  the  three 
high  steps  as  to  produce  concave  eleva- 
tions. The  absolute  quality  of  the  Kopp 
"solid-red"  signal  glass  was  demon- 
strated in  an  interesting  manner  at  the 
exhibit  through  the  use  of  a  spectroscope 
pointed  at  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor 
lamps  hung  overhead.  The  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamp,  as  is  well  known,  emits  no 
red  rays,  and  as  Kopp  "solid-red"  lenses 
will  transmit  no  other  color,  the  brilliant 
actinic  light  of  the  mercury  lamp  is  com- 
pletely obscured  when  the  Kopp  glass  is 
placed -between  it  and  the  spectrum. 


Examination  Questions  for  Fire* 
men,  and  Their  Answers  J* 

SECOND  SEBIES. 

Question  i. — ^Has  anything  interfered 
with  your  preparation  for  this  examina- 
tion during  the  time  since  the  first  series 
of  questions  were  asked? 

Answer, — ^There  is  no  reason  why  sufll- 
cient  knowledge  to  answer  this  second  set 
of  questions  should  not  have  been  gotten 
during  the  year. 

Q.  £. — Have  any  new  signals  or  ai^y 
changes  in  the  old  ones  been  introduced 
during  the  year? 

A. — It  is  essential  that  a  man  keep 
posted  on  the  signals  of  his  road  so  that 
this  question  can  be  properly  answered. 

Q.  5. — Have  you  made  any  improve- 
ment in  the  way  you  fire  your  engine,  and 
are  you  obtaining  better  results  in  mak- 
ing steam  economically  and  in  firing  with 
less  black  smoke  than  a  year  ago? 

A. — ^The  experience  of  the  past  year 
should  have  been  such  that  a  man  should 
be  able  to  fire  intelligently,  thus  getting 
all  possible  benefit  from  the  burning  of 
his  fuel.  He  should  be  doing  his  work 
easier,  burning  less  coal  and  making  less 
black  smoke  than  a  year  ago.  A  man 
doeft  not  stand  still.  He  either  progresses 
or  goes  backward,  and  in  a  year  consid- 
erable progress  should  have  been  made. 

Q.  ^. — Give  a  general  description  of  a 
locomotive  boiler. 

A. — A  locomotive  boiler  consists  of  five 
principal  parts :  First,  the  firebox ;  sec- 
ond, the  shell ;  third,  the  flue  sheets  and 
flues;  fourth,  the  front  end;  and,  fifth, 
the  grates  and  shaking  apparatus,  and  as 
an  auxiliary  to  this,  the  ash  pan.  The 
firebox  sheets  are  surrounded  by  water 
legs,  through  which  the  water  circulates 
to  keep  the  firebox  sheets  from  burning 
out.  At  the  front  end  of  the  firebox  is 
the  flue  sheet ;  at  the  back  of  the  firebox, 
the  back  sheet,  which  contains  the  fire- 
door  opening;  at  the  bottom  the  grates, 
and  at  the  top  the  crown  sheet.  The  shell 
of  the  boiler,  of  which  the  legs  are  a  part, 
surrounds  the  firebox  everywhere,  except 
at  the  bottom,  and  this  outer  shell  at  the 
front  of  the  firebox  extends  to  the  front 
end  in  the  form  of  a  barrel  or  a  tube,  in 
which  are  contained  the  flues.  At  the  end 
of  this  barrel  of  the  boiler  is  the  front 
flue  sheet,  which  also  forms  the  front  end 
of  the  flues.  The  smokebox  connects  to 
the  boiler  shell  at  this  point  and  extends 
sufficiently  beyond  the  front  flue  sheet  to 
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contain  the  steam  pipes  and  draft  appli- 
ances. 

Q,  5. — What  difference  is  there  between 
the  wide  firebox  and  the  narrow  firebox, 
and  what  are  the  advantages  of  the  wide 
firebox  type  of  boiler? 

A, — With  the  narrow  firebox  boiler  the 
total  width  is  such  that  the  boiler  can  be 
set  between  the  frames  of  the  engine, 
whereas  with  the  wide  firebox  the  boiler 
is  set  not  only  over  the  frames,  but  in 
many  cases  projects  over  the  wheels  as 
well.  The  difference  in  the  two  types  is 
that  the  size  of  the  firebox  is  increased 
very  greatly  in  the  wide  firebox  boiler, 
the  flues  and  barrel  of  the  boiler  being 
practically  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  wide  firebox 
are  increased  grate  area  and  increased 
direct  heating  surface,  the  increased  heat- 
ing surface  allowing  the  heat  of  the  fire 
to  be  better  utilized,  the  increased  grate 
area  allowing  a  large  nozzle  to  be  used, 
reducing  the  amount  of  back  pressure  in 
the  cylinders,  making  a  lighter  draft  on 
the  fire  and  allowing  a  slower  rate  of 
combustion  of  the  coal  in  the  firebox,  all 
three  of  which  should  produce  consider- 
able economy  in  the  use  of  the  fuel. 

Q,  6, — What  is  a  wagon-top  boiler? 

A. — ^A  wagon- top  boiler  is  a  boiler 
which  has  an  outer  shell  above  the  firebox 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  barrel  of  the 
boiler.  Sometimes  this  enlarged  section 
is  extended  beyond  the  firebox  and  the 
dome  placed  on  the  enlarged  section,  in 
which  case  the  boiler  is  known  as  an  ex- 
tended wagon-top  boiler. 

Q.  7. — Describe  the  different  parts  of  a 
locomotive  firebox. 

A. — ^The  locomotive  firebox  consists  of 
a  crown  sheet,  a  flue  sheet  and  a  back 
sheet,  in  which  is  contained  the  firedo<Mr 
and  side  sheets,  which  end  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mudring.  The  side  sheets  are  sup- 
ported by  staybolts,  which  extend  through 
to  the  outer  shelU  and  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  shell  is  known  as  the 
water  leg  of  the  boiler.  The  crown  sheet 
is  supported  by  crown  bars  or  radial 
stays,  which  are  fastened  to  the  outer 
shell  of  the  boiler,  and  the  crown  sheet  is 
further  braced  by  stayrods,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler  and  also 
to  the  back  boiler  head.  The  back  sheet 
and  the  front  sheet,  below  the  flues, 
known  as  the  throat  sheet,  are  also  sup- 
ported by  staybolts  to  the  outer  shell. 
The  bottom  of  the  firebox  is  open,  and  in 
it  are  fitted  the  grates  on  which  the  fire 
is  carried. 

Q,  8, — ^Why  is  it  necessary  to  place  two 


firedoors  in  some  of  the  wide  fireboxes? 

A. — It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
place  two  doors  in  some  of  the  wide  fire- 
boxes in  order  to  allow  the  fireman  to 
place  the  coal  in  the  back  comers  of  these 
wide  fireboxes,  and  also  to  allow  him  to 
fire  the  engine  with  less  exertion  by  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  throwing  the 
coal  at  such  a  great  angle  as  would  be 
required  with  only  one  firedoor. 

Q.  9. — What  strains  is  the  firebox  of  a 
locomotive  subjected  to? 

A. — ^A  locomotive  firebox  is  subject  to 
the  strain  of  the  steam  pressure,  the 
strain  of  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  to  the  strains  caused  by  un- 
equal expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Q.  10. — How  are  the  side  and  end 
sheets  of  a  firebox  supported? 

A. — By  staybolts,  which  extend  from 
the  firebox  sheets  to  the  outer  shell  of  the 
boiler. 

Q.  11. — Why  is  a  small  hole  drilled  in 
the  outer  end  of  some  of  the  staybolts? 

A. — ^A  staybolt  which  has  a  hole  drilled 
in  its  outer  end  is  known  as  a  hollow 
staybolt,  the  object  of  the  hole  being  to 
provide  a  means  of  determining  when  the 
staybolts  become  broken.  As  these  bolts 
usually  break  near  the  outer  shell,  the 
steam  escaping  through  this  small  hole 
indicates  when  these  bolts  become  broken. 

Q.  12. — How  are  the  crown  sheets  of  a 
firebox  supported? 

A. — There  are  two  methods  of  support- 
ing the  crown  sheets  in  general  use.  One 
is  known  as  the  crown  bar  method  and 
the  other  the  radial  stay  method.  In  the 
crown  bar  method,  heavy  iron  bars  are 
riveted  together  with  sufficient  space  be- 
tween for  the  crown  bolts  to  pass  through 
them.  They  are  placed  so  that  the  curved 
ends  of  these  bars  rest  on  each  side  of 
the  crown  sheet,  near  its  edge.  The 
crown  bolts  passing  between  these  bars 
extend  through  the  crown  sheet  and  are 
bolted  tight,  and  the  sets  of  the  crown 
bars  are  placed  close  enough  to  form  a 
solid  brace  for  the  crown  sheet.  The 
crown  bars,  in  turn,  are  supported  by 
sling  stays,  which  extend  from  the  crown 
bars  to  the  outer  shell  of  the  boiler,  and 
are  there  fastened  securely.  In  the  radial 
stay  method,  staybolts  are  passed  through 
the  outer  shell  and  on  through  the  crown 
sheet  itself,  the  position  being  such  as  to 
be  as  near  radial  to  the  curves  of  the 
two  sheets  as  possible.  These  radial  stays 
are  placed  close  enough  so  that  sufficient 
strength  is  j>rovided  to  withstand  the 
pressure  the  boiler  is  expected  to  carry. 
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Q.  IS, — What  disadvantages  has  the 
crown  bar  method? 

A, — ^The  crown  bar  method  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  excessive  weignt  and  cost. 
It  also  prevents  to  a  certain  extent  the 
free  circulation  of  the  water  across  the 
top  of  the  crown  sheet,  and  also  due  to 
this  cause  allows  large  quantities  of  scale 
to  accumulate  around  the  crown  bolts  and 
the  ends  of  the  bars. 

Q.  14' — What  advantages  has  the 
radial  stay  method? 

A. — ^The  radial  stay  method  is  cheaper 
and  reduces  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
dead  weight  of  the  boiler.  They  are 
easier  to  keep  in  repair  and  allow  a  bet- 
ter circulation  of  the  water,  and  the 
crown  sheet  can  be  kept  cleaner  with  this 
method  of  staying  than  with  the  crown 
bar  method. 

Q.  15, — How  are  the  fireboxes  secured 
to  the  outer  shell  at  the  bottom? 

A, — By  a  mudring,  which  is  a  heavy 
piece  of  iron  occupying  the  full  width  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  plates.  The 
bottom  of  the  firebox  and  the  bottom  of 
the  outer  shell  are  securely  riveted  to  this 
mudring,  which  really  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  water  space  of  the  boiler. 

Q,  16, — What  is  the  ashpan  and  what 
is  it  used  for? 

A, — The  ashpan  is  a  receptacle  placed 
below  the  bottom  of  the  firebox,  and 
usually  fastened  to  the  mudring,  that  pro- 
vides a  means  of  catching  the  ashes  and 
live  coals  that  drop  through  the  grates 
and  of  protecting  the  grates  from  snow  in 
the  winter  time.  It  is  provided  with  a 
movsble  door  at  each  end,  which  can  be 
regulated  to  allow  the  proper  admission 
of  air  to  the  fire,  and  also  to  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  ashes,  etc.,  which  ac- 
cumulate in  the  pan.  In  some  cases  there 
is  an  opening  between  the  mudring  and 
the  ashpan.  This  opening  is  covered  by  a 
netting,  which  allows  an  additional  air 
supply  to  come  directly  to  the  grates. 

Q,  i7.— What  is  the  object  of  the  steam 
dome  with  which  boilers  are  usually  pro- 
vided? 

A, — ^The  steam  usually  contains  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  as  it  rises  from 
the  water,  and  consequently  a  steam  dome 
is  provided,  which  forms  a  small  storage 
place  for  the  steam  to  accumulate  in  be- 
fore being  used,  allowing  sufficient  time 
in  many  instances  for  a  large  part  of  the 
wato:  to  become  separated  from  the 
steam,  thus  providing  dryer  steam  for  use 
in  the  cylinders.  The  throttle  valve  is 
always  placed  in  the  dome,  when  there  is 
A  dome  provided  on  the  boiler. 


Q.  18, — In  what  condition  should  the 
boiler  be  to  produce  good  results? 

A. — The  boiler  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  leakage,  and  must  not  contain  any 
oil  or  vegetable  matter  which  would  be 
liable  to  cause  foaming. 

Q,  19. — What  is  meant  by  circulation 
in  the  boiler? 

A, — The  water  in  the  boiler  is  always 
in  motion,  or,  in  other  words.  Is  always 
circulating,  the  explanation  being  that 
the  hotter  the  water  becomes  the  less  it 
weighs.  The  cold  water  when  entering 
a  boiler  would,  consequently,  go  direct 
to  the  bottom.  As  its  temperature  in- 
creases it  would  rise  until  at  its  hottest 
point  it  would  be  found  at  the  top  of  the 
boiler.  The  admission  of  cold  water  to 
a  boiler  and  its  rise  in  temperature,  as  it 
is  being  turned  into  steam,  therefore  ac- 
counts for  and  explains  the  circulation  of 
the  water  which  always  takes  place. 

Q.  20. — WTiat  would  be  the  effect  if  one 
of  the  legs  of  the  boiler  should  become 
filled  up  with  mud? 

A. — Should  one  of  the  legs  of  the  boiler 
become  filled  up  with  mud  the  water  could 
not  circulate  through  it.  As  long  as  there 
is  water  on  one  side  of  any  of  the  firebox 
sheets  this  water  will  absorb  the  heat  of 
the  fire  so  rapidly  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  burning  the  firebox  sheets,  but 
in  case  the  water  could  not  get  to  the 
firebox  sheets  on  account  of  the  mud  in 
the  boiler  at  that  point,  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  sheet  becoming  very  hot  and 
consequently  mud  burned. 

Q,  21, — What  would  be  the  effect  on  a 
firebox  sheet  of  overheating  it? 

A.— If  a  firebox  sheet  becomes  over- 
heated there  is  great  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing cracked  during  the  time  it*  is  cooling 
off,  and  even  if  it  does  not  become  cracky 
the  strength  of  the  sheet  is  materially  re- 
duced, due  to  the  metal  having  been  heat- 
ed and  possibly  burned,  and  there  is  grave 
danger  of  the  sheet  being  weakened  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  give  away 
under  pressure. 

Q,  22, — Why  is  the  check  on  the  boiler 
usually  placed  near  the  front  end? 

A. — ^The  reason  why  the  boiler  check  is 
usually  placed  as  near  the  front  end  as 
possible  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  cold  feed  water 
enter  the  boiler  at  the  point  where  the 
temperature  of  the  boiler  is  the  least, 
rather  than  close  to  the  firebox  sheets, 
where  the  temperature  is  greatest.  For 
this  reason  the  boiler  checks  are  usually 
placed  well  ahead  on  the  boiler,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  danger  of  unequal 
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strains  on  the  boiler,  due  to  the  cold 
water  entering  close  to  the  hot  sheets,  as 
well  as  promoting  good  circulation  in  the 
boiler  by  not  distributing  the  natural  cir- 
culating current  that  is  formed  by  the 
heat. 

Q.  23, — On  what  part  of  the  locomotive 
boiler  is  the  greatest  pressure  exerted? 

A. — The  actual  pressure  of  steam  and 
water  is  the  same  in  every  direction,  so 
that,  as  far  as  pressure  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  same  at  all  points.  However,  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  addition  to  the 
pressure  causes  the  greatest  pressure  to 
be  exerted  near  the  mudring. 

Q.  2i, — How  long  should  the  smokebox 
of  a  locomotive  be? 

A, — Long  enough  to  provide  sufficient 
room  for  the  steam  pipes,  the  exhaust 
pipes  and  the  different  draft  appliances. 

Q,  25. — ^Why  is  steam  exhausted 
through  the  front  end  and  out  the  stack? 

A. — ^The  exhaust  steam  is  carried 
through  the  nozzle  in  the  front  end  and 
out  the  stack  in  order  to  produce  a 
vacuum  in  the  front  end,  which  in  turn 
will  allow  the  atmospheric  pressure  to 
force  its  way  through  the  ashpan  and 
grates  and  through  the  fire  and  the  flues 
to  supply  this  vacuum,  promoting  the 
combustion  of  the  fire  and  providing  a 
means  of  carrying  the  gases  and  products 
of  combustion  from  the  firebox  through 
the  flues  into  the  front  end  and  out  the 
stack. 

Q.  26. — What  effect  has  this  action  on 
the  fire? 

A. — The  atmospheric  pressure  forces 
itself  up  through  the  ashpan,  grates  and 
fire,  in  order  to  supply  this  vacuum  in 
the  front  end,  thus  producing  an  artificial 
draft  on  the  fire  and  providing  the  oxy- 
gen necessary  for  the  proper  combustion 
of  the  fuel. 

Q.  27. — How  can  black  smoke  be  pre- 
vented from  trailing  down  over  the  train 
when  steam  is  shut  off  from  the  engine? 

A. — If  the  gases  are  burned  out  of  the 
fire  before  the  throttle  is  closed,  or  if 
they  are  partially  burned  out,  and  the 
blower  opened  a  small  amount,  it  will  do 
away  with  the  smoke  and  thus  prevent 
its  trailing  back  over  the  train. 

Q.  28. — What  adjustable  parts  are  con- 
tained In  the  front  end  by  which  the  draft 
on  the  fire  is  regulated? 

A. — The  parts  in  the  front  end  which 
can  be  changed  to  regulate  the  draft  on 
the  fire  are  the  exhaust  nozzle  tip,  the 
petticoat  pipe  and  sleeve  and  the  deflector 
plate,  with  its  adjustable  extension. 

Q.  29. — What  adjustment  can  be  made 


with  these  three  appliances  and  what  is 
the  effect  of  such  an  adjustment  on  the 
fire? 

A. — ^The  size  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  tip 
can  be  increased  or  reduced.  Speaking 
generally,  the  larger  the  nozzle  the  less 
the  amount  of  vacuum  produced  in  the 
smokebox,  and,  consequently,  less  draft  is 
produced  on  the  fire.  If  the  size  of  the 
nozzle  is  reduced,  it  increases  the  vacuum 
in  the  front  end  and  increases  the  draft 
on  the  fire.  Any  change  in  the  size  of  the 
nozzle,  however,  causes  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  back  pressure  of  the  cylin- 
der, which  is  an  important  point  to  be 
considered  in  regulating  the  size  of  the 
nozzle.  Sometimes  bridges  are  placed 
across  the  nozzle  tip  to  spread  the  ex- 
haust and  make  it  fill  the  stack  nearer 
the  base.  There  are  many  arguments  for 
and  against  the  use  of  a  bridge,  but  in 
general,  if  the  engine  is  properly  designed 
it  should  have  plenty  of  draft  with  an 
open  nozzle  of  reasonable  size.  The  use 
of  a  bridge  usually  overcomes  some  defect 
in  the  front  end  arrangement.  The  pet- 
ticoat pipe  and  sleeve  is  simply  an  uptake 
pipe,  standing  between  the  top  of  the 
nozzle  and  the  base  of  the  stack.  By  rais- 
ing and  lowering  this  petticoat  and  sleeve 
a  change  can  be  produced  in  the  amount 
of  the  draft,  and  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  even  burning  of  the  fire.  Where  the 
deflector  plate  is  high,  if  the  distance  be- 
tween the  tip  of  the  nozzle  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  petticoat  is  large  compared 
to  the  opening  between  the  top  of  the  pet- 
ticoat and  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  the 
draft  will  be  greater  through  the  bottom 
flues  and  the  fire  will  burn  out  faster  at 
the  front  end  of  the  firebox.  If  the  re- 
verse is  the  case,  the  fire  will  burn  faster 
at  the  back  end  of  the  firebox,  near  the 
door.  The  adjustment  of  the  deflector 
plate  is  the  usual  means  of  drafting  the 
engine  so  that  the  fire  will  bum  evenly 
all  over  the  grates.  If  the  deflector  is 
low,  it  will  cause  a  stronger  draft 
through  the  lower  flues  than  through  the 
upper  flues,  and  the  fire  will  burn  faster 
at  the  flue  sheet  than  at  the  door,  where- 
as if  the  deflector  is  high  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  It  should  be  the  object  in  ad- 
justing the  draft  appliances  to  produce  a 
sufficient  draft  for  the  proper  burning  of 
the  fire  by  the  aid  of  the  exhaust  nozzle 
and  the  petticoat  pipe.  This  should  be 
done  without  creating  unnecessary  back 
pressure  in  the  cylinder,  and  then  the 
even  burning  of  the  fire  should  be  regu- 
lated  by  the  adjustment  of  the  deflector 
plate. 
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Q.  SO. — What  should  you  judge  to  be 
the  trouble  if  the  exhaust  steam  and 
smoke  issued  from  one  side  of  the  stack? 

A. — The  exhaust  steam  and  smoke  issu- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  stack  indicates 
that  the  exhaust  stand  is  out  of  line  with 
the  stack,  or  the  stack  is  out  of  line 
with  the  exhaust  stand,  or  the  petticoat 
pipe  is  out  of  line  with  the  exhaust  stand 
and  stack.  This  should  be  remedied  im- 
mediately, as  it  seriously  interferes  with 
the  proper  action  of  the  exhaust. 

Q.  5i.— What  would  be  the  effect  of 
having  a  large  number  of  the  flues 
stopped  up? 

A, — ^The  effect  of  stopped  up  flues  is  to 
interfere  with  the  even  burning  of  the 
fire.  It  also  increases  the  speed  of  the 
gases  through  the  flues,  which,  of  course, 
does  not  allow  the  heat  to  be  given  up 
properly  to  the  water  for  making  steam, 
and  it  also  reduces  the  heating  surface  of 
the  boiler  materially,  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  heating  surface  is  in  the  flues. 

Q,  5iJ.— What  trouble  will  be  caused  if 
the  steam-pipe  joints  are  leaking  in  the 
smoke-box? 

A. — Leaky  steam-pipe  joints  in  the 
smokebox  allow  the  steam  which  leaks  by 
them  to  expand  into  the  smokebox  and  to 
destroy  a  large  proportion  of  the  vacuum 
produced  therein  by  the  draft.  To  under- 
stand this  it  must  be  remembered  that 
steam  is  an  elastic  body',  and  if  allowed 
to  escape  from  a  high  pressure  to  a  low 
pressure  it  expands  and  occupies  many 
times  the  space  it  was  previously  con- 
tained in.  This  steam  expanding  will 
supply  the  vacuum  formed  in  the  front 
end  just  the  same  as  the  atmospheric 
pressure  would,  the  result  being  that 
every  bit  of  steam  expanding  into  the 
smokebox  from  these  leaks  means  just  so 
much  less  draft  on  the  fire,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  engine  will  not  steam. 

Q,  55.— Explain  what  causes  the  pull 
on  the  firedoor. 

A, — ^The  vacuum  produced  in  the  front 
end  will  always  be  supplied  as  readily  as 
possible,  the  usual  means  being  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure  coming  through  the  ash- 
pan,  grates,  fire  and  flues,  as  already  ex- 
plained. There  will  always  be  a  pull  on 
the  firedoor,  however,  because  the  vacuum 
exists  in  the  firebox,  as  well  as  in  the 
flues  and  the  front  end,  and,  as  the 
vacuum  represents  a  pressure  less  in 
amount  than  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  pressure  hold- 
ing the  firedoor  shut,  just  the  same  as 
there  is  a  difference  of  pressui;^  which 
causeH  the  movement  of  the  triple  piston 


of  the  airbrake  when  a  reduction  of  train- 
pipe  pressure  is  made. 

Q.  S^, — In  your  opinion,  what  is  the 
best  method  of  firing  a  locomotive? 

A. — The  problem  of  firing  a  locomotive 
is  different  for  every  engine,  and  a  man 
must  rely  on  his  practical  experience  en- 
tirely in  judging  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  fire  to  be  carried,  the  method  of  fir- 
ing, etc.  Speaking  generally,  however, 
the  best  rule  is  to  carry  a  light  fire,  a 
level  fire,  and  a  bright  fire;  to  fire  light 
and  often,  having  all  the  coal,  broken  up 
in  small  pieces,  spreading  it  well,  cover- 
ing the  bright  spots,  and  closing  the  door 
between  each  scoopful  fired,  and  only  sup- 
plying the  fuel  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
sufficient  steam  for  the  way  the  engine  is 
being  worked,  being  careful  to  burn  down 
the  fire  in  approaching  stations  and  other 
points  where  necessary  to  shut  off,  and  to 
open  the  blower  if  necessary  when  shut 
off,,  to  avoid  making  black  smoke,  bearing 
in  mind  constantly  that  careful  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand  will  produce  eco- 
nomical results,  with  less  labor  on  the 
fireman's  part  and  with  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  black  smoke  made. 

Q.  55. — If,  when  the  firebox  door  is 
opened,  the  fire  appears  similar  to  what  is 
known  as  a  red  fire,  what  would  you 
judge  to  be  the  cause? 

A. — If  on  opening  the  firebox  door  the 
fire  has  a  dull  red  color,  it  indicates  that 
proper  combustion  is  not  taking  place, 
the  most  probable  cause  being  that  the 
fire  is  too  heavy  for  the  way  the  engine , 
is  drafted,  or  else  that  the  'fire  is  clinkered 
or  dirty ;  in  other  words,  there  is  not  a 
sufiicient  supply  of  air  going  through  the 
fire  for  the  proper  combustion  of  the  fuel. 
The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  get  some  air 
through  the  fire,  so  that  the  proper  com- 
bustion can  take  place. 

Q.  5(J. — What  conditions  will  allow  of 
holes  being  torn  in  the  fire? 

A. — If  holes  are  torn  in  the  fire,  it  in- 
dicates either  that  the  engine  is  improp- 
erly drafted,  so  that  there  is  not  an  even 
pull  on  the  fire,  or  else  the  firing  has  been 
done  carelessly,  so  that  banks  have  been 
formed  in  some  places  and  light  spots 
left  in  others,  or  else  the  fire  is  dirty  in 
places  where  banks  have  formed,  increas- 
ing the  draft  to  such  an  extent  where  the 
fire  is  clean  that  holes  are  burned  in  it 

Q.  57. — Is  it  a  waste  of  fuel  to  open 
the  firedoor  to  prevent  the  pops  from 
blowing?  How  should  the  necessity  for 
this  be  prevented? 

A. — It  is  simply  a  waste  of  fuel  to 
open  the  firedoor  to  prevent  the  engine 
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from  popping.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  fire 
carefully,  so  that,  while  the  pressure  re- 
mains close  to  the  popping  point,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  unnecessary  to  cool  off 
the  engine  every  few  minutes  to  prevent 
its  popping. 

Q.  S8, — ^What  is  the  cause  of  an  engine 
drumming?  How  can  it  be  avoided,  and 
why  should  it  be  avoided? 

A. — The  drumming  noise  made  occa- 
sionally by  an  engine  is  usually  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  gases  of  the  coal  and 
the  air  when  mixed  in  proper  proportions 
and  ignited  will  explode.  The  drumming 
seems  to  be  a  succession  of  these  explo- 
sions taking  place  in  the  firebox  when  the 
fire  happens  to  be  in  just  the  proper  con- 
dition to  produce  this  mixture  of  air  and 
gas.  It  usually  occurs  with  a  light, 
bright  fire,  when  the  engine  is  standing  or 
running  shut  off.  It  can  be  stopped 
usually  by  dropping  the  dampers,  opening 
or  closing  the  firedoor,  or  adding  fresh 
fuel  to  the  fire.  In  other  words,  by 
changing  the  firebox  condition  so  that  the 
explosive  mixture  of  the  air  and  gas  is 
done  away  with. 


Progressive  Questions  and  Answers 
on  the  Air  Brake* 

A  revised  edition  of  Progressive  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  the  Air  Brake,  both 
Westinghouse  and  New  York  systems,  for 
beginners  and  advanced  students,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Air-Brake  Associa- 
tion. 

Westinghouse  System. — The  book  con- 
tains a  thorough  description  of  all  the 
Westinghouse  apparatus,  construction 
and  operation,  disorders,  their  location 
and  correction.  This  department  con- 
tains more  than  800  questions  and 
answers,  and  nearly  100  first-class  illus- 
trations, besides  many  general  questions 
and  answers. 

New  York  System, — ^All  parts  of  the 
New  York  apparatus  are  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, including  dis<»'ders,  their  loca- 
tion and  remedies.  Nearly  600  questions 
and  answers  are  given  in  this  department, 
supplemented  by  80  splendid  illustrations, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
treatise  on  the  New  York  air  brake  ever 
published. 

In  the  introduction  the  publishers  say : 

"The  value  of  the  original  book  of 
Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Air  Brake, 
as  compiled  by  the  Air-Brake  Association 
in  1806,  is  perhaps  best  estimated  by  the 


unusually  large  sale  of  sixty  thousand 
copies  up  to  the  present  time.  This 
value  is  further  forcibly  expressed  by  the 
insistent  demands  of  air-brake  men  for  a 
revision  of  the  original  book,  although 
there  are  many  other  air-brake  books  in 
this  field  which,  to  some  persons,  may  ap- 
pear overcrowded.  Regardless  of  this 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  special  field  and 
demand  for  the  Air-Brake  Association's 
Book  of  Questions  and  Answers.  It  is 
to  meet  these  demands,  and  also  those  of 
new  conditions  in  modern  railroad  air- 
brake practice,  that  this  revision  has  been 
made.  Both  the  Westinghouse  and  New 
York  systems  have  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  specialists  in  these  two  com- 
panies, thus  putting  between  the  covers 
of  one  book  authoritative  and  up-to-date 
information  on  the  two  brakes.  That 
portion  of  the  work  pertaining  to  inspec- 
tion, operation,  repairs  and  maintenance 
has  been  performed  by  actual  service  men, 
expressly  called  in  f<H*  the  puri>ose  from 
the  firing  line  of  daily  experience.  In 
this  way  there  has  been  brought  together 
the  strongest  revising  corps  obtainable  to 
produce  an  air-brake  book  equally  valu- 
able to  the  beginner  and  to  the  advanced 
student — ^the  former,  if  he  applies  him- 
self, being  fitted  to  pass  any  air-brake 
examination  imposed,  and  the  latter  to 
be  entertained  and  kept  up-to-date  in  air 
construction  and  practice.  As  an  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  the  air-brake  stu- 
dent, this  book  will  be  found  indispensa- 
ble." 

This  book  should  be  in  the  technical 
library  of  every  locomotive  engineer  and 
fireman.  It  is  furnished  in  both  leather 
and  paper  covers,  and  copies  may  be  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  F.  M.  Nell  is.  Secretary, 
Air-Brake  Association,  136  Liberty 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

#      #      # 

The  Mechanical  Stoker. 

Railroad  men  and  those  interested  in 
railroad  work  have  for  some  time  been 
asking  themselves  and  each  other  as  to 
the  probable  upper  limit  of  size  in  loco- 
motive construction.  Matters  have  gone 
forward  with  such  leaps  and  bounds  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  that  one 
has  been  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert  in 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  advance- 
ment that  has  been  made.  Locomotives 
with  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  times 
the  heating  surface  of  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of^tbe  early  eighties  are  now  so  com- 
mon as  to  attract  hardly  a  passing  notice, 
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and  no  one  feels  sure  that  the  end  has 
come. 

In  all  of  this  growth  we  have  heard 
much  of  the  strength  of  material,  the  effi- 
ciency of  heating  surface,  the  proper 
loading  of  bridges  and  track,  and  the 
economy  of  high  steam  pressures  and 
heavy  loads,  but  hardly  a  word  about  the 
man. 

Unfortunately  he  remains  the  same  as 
in  the  days  of  small  engines,  while  the 
only  consideration  that  he  has  received 
is  in  the  limitation  of  the  length  of  the 
firebox.  Practical  working  with  extra 
long  fireboxes  showed  them  to  be  impos- 
sible when  considered  from  the  physical 
standpoint  of  the  man;  firemen  were 
found  to  be  incapable  of  throwing  coal  to 
the  front  of  such  a  box  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  placing  it  where  it  was  needed. 
So  there  has  been  a  limit  placed  upon 
the  length  of  this  part,  though  in  other 
respects  the  modern  locomotive  seems  to 
have  been  developed  regardless  of  the 
man  who  is  to  feed  its  furnace. 

The  fatigue  of  those  who  fire  large  en- 
gines over  a  long  division  and  the  com- 
plaints arising  from  this  overexertion 
have  been  so  pronounced  that  the  sub- 
ject of  placing  three  men  on  these  en- 
gines has  not  only  been  seriously  consid- 
ered by  railroad  men,  but  has  been  ag- 
gressively demanded  by  the  labor  organi- 
zations. The  matter  has  already  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  with  the 
view  of  making  it  a  legal  requirement 
that  two  firemen  be  used  on  such  ma- 
chines. The  railroads  object  to  this  for 
the  reasons  that  the  second  man  will  in- 
crease the  expense  and  probably  decrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  whole  crew.  The  ar- 
gument of  the  men  is,  however,  a  potent 
one,  that  the  work  demanded  is  more  than 
the  average  fireman  can  perform. 

That  there  is  much  of  truth  in  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Just  what  the 
railroad  companies  lose  by  this  overexer- 
tion of  the  men  no  one  knows,  though  it 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  the 
difference  in  the  total  efficiency  of  the 
locomotive  between  the  first  ten  and  the 
last  ten  miles  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-mile 
run,  attributable  to  the  loss  of  efficiency 
or  fatigue  of  the  man.  At  any  rate,  the 
railroads  are  being  pressed  to  put  a  larger 
crew  on  the  big  engines.  Their  saving 
defense  will  be  that  more  than  two  men 
are  not  needed,  and  to  prove  this  latter 
point  the  assistance  of  some  form  of  me- 
chanical stoker  will  have  to  be  invoked. 
For  many  years  the  air  has  been  full  of 


talk  and  speculation  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  a  device,  and  one  or  two  forms 
have  been  tried,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, in  an  experimental  way,  but  no  road 
as  yet  has  either  adopted  one  or  made 
an  application  on  a  large  scale. 

The  prospects  are,  however,  that  the  pre- 
liminary work  along  these  lines  is  emerg- 
ing from  the  tentative  and  experimental 
a])d  entering  upon  the  practical  stage  of 
development,  when  the  mechanical  stoker 
may  be  expected  to  work  with  all  the  re- 
liability of  the  injector,  or  the  air  brake, 
or  any  of  the  other  attachments  that  in 
their  day  have  passed  through  the  dis- 
heartening period  of  experimental  work. 
In  what  the  stoker  is  now  doing,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  is  capable  of 
distributing  the  coal  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  large  firebox;  of  maintaining 
steam  pressure  under  a  wide  range  of  re- 
quirements, and  of  picking  up  a  pres- 
sure that  has  been  lost  through  inatten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  fireman.  That 
it  is  successful  on  these  points  there  is 
ample  proof.  It  might  win  out  on  all  of 
these  counts,  however,  and  still  fall  far 
short  of  being  a  commercial  or  mechani- 
cal success,  if  it  added  to  the  labors  of 
the  fireman,  or  wasted  coal.  As  to  the 
latter  point,  there  are  no  data  available. 
The  impression  prevails  among  those  who 
are  using  stokers,  that  the  coal  consump- 
tion remains  about  the  same  as  with  av- 
erage hand  firing.  Smoke  is  freely  and 
continuously  discharged  from  the  stack, 
and  there  is  evidently  room  for  improve- 
ment here.  But  it  should  not  be  exx)ect- 
ed  that  a  device  which  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  official  adoption 
should  excel  all  previous  attempts  to  do 
the  work  for  which  it  is  intended  at  every 
point  The  problem  attacked,  up  to  the 
present,  has  been  to  put  coal  into  the 
firebox  of  a  large  locomotive  while  it  is 
at  work,  in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
a  way  that  steam  will  be  continuously 
maintained  at  the  proper  pressure  to  en- 
able the  engine  to  do  efficient  and  satis- 
factory work.  With  this  accomplished, 
any  slight  difference  in  coal  consumption, 
even  though  it  might  be  in  favor  of  hand 
firing,  should  not  be  allowed  to  militate 
for  a  moment  against  the  use  of  the 
stoker.  The  matter  of  coal  saving  and 
smoke  prevention  can  be  taken  up  later, 
and  will  probably  have  to  be  worked  out 
in  detail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  case,  according  to  the  quality 
of  coal  that  is  used.  It  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  the  same  arrangements  would 
answer  equally  well  for  the  high  grade 
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Pocahontas  and  the  inferior  coals  of 
Illinois. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  labor  of  man- 
ipulation, the  question  can  be  easily  set- 
tled. One  strong  point  is  that  the  men 
like  the  stoker,  and  this  would  certainly 
not  be  the  case  if  it  added  to  their  labors. 
If  this  fails  to  convince,  a  ride  on  an 
engine  and  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  fireman  haa  no  door  to  open; 
that  he  can  stand  well  back  from  the 
boiler  head  in  doing  his  work ;  that  he  is 
not  exposed  to  the  direct  radiation  of  the 
fire  at  any  time  except  at  the  rare  inter- 
vals of  raking  the  surface;  that  he  has 
merely  to  shovel  coal  from  the  floor  of 
the  tender  to  a  hopper  with  no  care  or 
attention  as  to  where  the  coal  falls,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  drop  outside  the  edge 
of  the  stoker,  and  that  this  can  be  done 
en  hloci  with  intervals  of  rest  between — 
all  of  these  things  will  convince  the  ob- 
server that  the  work  is  easier.  And  it 
is  easier  to  such  an  extent  that  a  man 
can  now  fire  one  of  these  engines  with 
far  less  exertion  than  he  could  formerly 
handle  one  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  even  this  work 
will  be  minimized  by  the  addition  of  a 
conveyor  that  will  take  the  coal  from  the 
tender  and  put  it  In  the  hopper  of  the 
stoker,  though  this  is  still  a  promise  of 
the  future. 

In  the  minds  of  some,  the  introduction 
of  the  mechanical  stoker  means  the  low- 
ering of  the  requisite  skill  of  the  fireman 
and  his  replacement  by  the  common  la- 
borer. This  is  far  from  being  warranted 
by  the  facts.  Like  every  other  improve- 
ment in  applied  mechanics,  an  increased 
complexity  demands  an  increased  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  operator.  This  holds  es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  in  hand.  The 
fireman  can  not  blindly  dump  unlimited 
amounts  of  coal  into  a  hopper  and  ex- 
pect an  inanimate  machine  to  so  regulate 
its  discharge  as  to  do  the  proper  thing 
at  the  propw  time  under  all  the  varying 
demands  for  steam  that  may  be  made  by 
the  engines.  He  must,  more  than  ever, 
be  conversant  with  the  laws  of  combus- 
tion and  the  methods  by  which  the  best 
results  are  obtained.  He  must  use  his 
brains  in  the  interim  between  the  fillings 
of  the  hopper,  and  he  will  find  that  his 
time  is  fully  occupied.  The  mechanical 
stoker  will  not  make  the  position  of  fire- 
man on  a  heavy  locomotive  a  sinecure,  it 
will  simply  relieve  his  muscles  to  demand 
more  of  his  head. 

With  this  promise  of  relief  at  hand 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  shadow 


of  the  big  locomotive  will  ever  be  less  or 
its  economy  impaired  by  a  failure  to  work 
it  to  its  maximum  efficiency.  That 
all  these  happy  results  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  is  not 
to  be  expected,  but  there  is  a  strong  tan- 
gible evidence  that  they  are  within  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the  near 
future,  and  that  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  mechanical  stoker  as  firmly  estab- 
lished for  certain  classes  of  locomotive 
work  as  it  is  in  stationary  plants  of  great 
magnitude. — The  Railroad  Gazette. 

#      #      # 

Maintenance  and  Signaling  Notts 
on  the  Stueen  and  Crescent  Route. 

The  importance  of  an  efficient  signal 
system  on  a  busy  line  of  railroad,  or 
where  engineering  difficuties  are  encount- 
ered in  the  way  of  grades,  tunnels,  etc., 
is  fully  brought  out  in  the  following, 
which,  together  with  the  illustrations,  is 
reproduced  from  the  Railway  Age : 

The  composition  of  this  line  is  pecu- 
liar, since  it  involves  three  distinct  rail- 
way companies,  namely,  the  Cincinnati 
Southern,  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
and  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern. 
Of  these,  the  last  is  owned  and  operated 
entirely  independently  from  Meridian  to 
New  Orleans,  while  the  two  former  are 
operated  by  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  which  is 
merely  an  organization  and  leases  the 
Cincinnati  Southern,  built  and  owned  by 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  while  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  is  operated  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  owners. 

The  Cincinnati  Southern  is  the  busiest 
portion  of  the  line  and  extends  from  the 
city  of  that  name  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
a  distance  of  330  miles.  With  so  little 
double  track  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity 
in  the  scheme  of  operation ;  with  frequent 
curves  of  6  degrees;  with  gradients 
reaching  in  many  places  70  feet  to  the 
mile,  nevertheless  this  line  earned  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $20,000  per  mile  in  the 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1904.  When  it 
is  stated  that  the  speed  of  the  trains  is 
very  high;  that  owing  to  the  lightness 
of  the  bridges  the  important  passenger 
trains  are  double  headers,  and  that,  nev- 
ertheless, the  operating  expenses  average 
but  about  73  per  cent  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings, a  question  is  aroused  |ls  to  how  this 
is  possible.  The  answer  is  simple,  and 
should  be  known  by  every  railway  oper- 
ating officer  in  the  United  States— Sig- 
nals. Up  to  the  year  1889  there  were 
long  periods  when  collisions  occurred 
every  day,  and  in  one  month  of  30  days 
there  is  a  record  of  31  collisions.  Tet 
to-day  they  are  almost  unheard  of,  al- 
though the  traffic  amounts  to  80  trains 
each  way  every  twenty-four  hours  (and 
in  actual  operation  this  amount  is  often 
exceeded)  ;  although  trains  run  with  re- 
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markable  regularity,  wrecks  are  scarcely 
known  and  collisions  have  practically  dis- 
appeared as  a  class  of  accident.  The  rea- 
son for  this  still  is — Signals. 

Physical  Characteristics, — The  moBt 
difficult  part  of  the  line  is  the  Chatta- 
nooga division,  from  Somerset  southward 
to  Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  177  miles, 
which  embraces  nearly  40  per  cent,  of 
curvature  and  4^^  per  cent,  of  bridges 
and  tunnels.  On  this  177  miles  nearly 
28  miles  of  passing  track  exist,  and  by 
this  means  only  is  it  possible  to  handle 
the  traffic.  From  an  engineering  stand- 
point, the  line  is  magnificent,  and  except 
in  very  few  cases  the  investigations  which 
have  been  made  to  improve  it — lessen  the 
grades  or  reduce  the  curvature — have 
shown  that  few  alterations,  even  at  very 
great  cost,  would*  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions. As  one  officer  expressed  it,  **We 
always  ran  out,  either  against  a  moun- 
tain with  a  two-mile  tunnel,  or  a  500-foot 
precipice  and  a  million  dollar  bridee." 

To  make  such  speed  as  is  the  rule  on 
passenger  trains,  the  attention  devoted 
to  maintenance  of  way  must  be  very 
great,  and  the  manner  in  which  a  train 
moving  at  the  rate  of  (>0  miles  an  hour 
enters  and  leaves  a  G-degree  curve  is  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  methods.  Two  of  these  are 
significant :  All  curves  are  spiraled  ac- 
cording to  the  Searles  formula,  and  the 
track  is  laid  with  Weber  joints.  Stone 
ballast  prevails  on  the  Cincinnati  divi- 
sion, while  on  the  Chattanooga  division 
and  on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  fur- 
nace slag  derived  from  Birmingham  is 
universal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  more  perfect  riding  track  than 
is  to  be  found  on  the  line  between  Chat- 
tanooga and  Birmingham,  and  this  must 
not  be  taken  as  detracting  from  the  qual- 
ity of  track  north  of  Chattanooga,  since 
that  is  of  an  unusually  high  character ; 
but  traffic  there  is  very  great  and  south 
of  Chattanooga  the  traffic  is  compara- 
tively light.  The  surprise  exists  in  the 
fact  that,  with  so  light  a  traffic,  the  line 
and  surface,  instead  of  being  pretty  good, 
could  be  improved  upon  scarcely,  if  at 
all. 

Although,  as  a  whole,  the  Chattanooga 
division  from  Somerset  soiithward  is  the 
most  difficult,  there  is  a  rather  broken 
country  south  of  Lexington,  where  the  line 
winds  in  and  out  through  the  mountains 
and  crosses  several  great  bridges,  among 
which  is  that  over  the  Kentucky  River, 
which  for  many  years  ranked  as  the 
highest  in  the  world.  North  of  Lexing- 
ton the.  line  is  through  a  rolling  country, 
much  of  it  contained  in  the  beautiful 
blue  grass  region.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  for  some  distance  southward 
the  surface  geologically  is  almost  wholly 
argillaceous,  which,  owing  to  its  instabil- 
ity, is  the  source  of  much  trouble.  On 
fills  of  any  magnitude  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  drive  a  line  of  piles  about 
three-fourths  of  the  distance  down  the 
bank,  and  although  this  seems  to  be  effect- 
ive in  most  cases,  instances  are  observ- 
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able  where  even  the  piles  show  signs  of 
failure.  It  is  because  of  this  unstable 
material  that  so  many  long  and  high 
bridges  exist,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  filled  up  and  obliterated  many  years 
ago.  This,  again,  accounts  for  the  use 
of  double  headers  as  the  only  effective 
means  of  securing  a  heavy  tractive  effort, 
since  the  bridges  are  nearly  80  years  old, 
and  although  of  high  standard  for  the 
period  of  their  construction  are  now  too 
light  for  the  most  modern  types  ot  loco- 
motives. 

Many  interesting  practices  are  to  be 
found  along  the  Queen  and  Crescent  route, 
and  among  these  is  the  clear  and  unmier- 
takeable  way  in  which  the  right  of  way 
is  delimited.  Large  cedar  fence  posts, 
painted  white,  mark  every  change  in  di- 
rection. This  is  attributed  to  the  ex- 
president  of  the  line,  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton, 
Jr.,  and  it  is  said,  also,  that  where  the 
right  of  way  was  uncertain  through  the 
southern  portion,  be  fixed  the  width  arbi- 
trarily at  100  feet  and  the  center  line  ot 
the  track  as  the  center  line  of  the  right 
of  way,  without  regard  to  anything  but 
existing  conditions.  There  is  some  hu- 
mor in  this,  but  it  is  not  so  arbitrary  as 
first  appears,  8ince  where  this  practice 
was  followed  the  land  is  almost  uninhab- 
itable for  anything  but  ''razor  backs"  and 
worthless  for  any  purpose  other  than  a 
right  of  way. 

Signaling. — No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
describe  the  signaling  methods  in  detail, 
and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  line  is  continuously  controlled  by 
block  signals  from  the  southern  side  of 
the  Ohio  River  to  Chattanooga.  Inter- 
spersed are  various  interlocking  plants, 
among  which  are  several  electric  instal- 
lations erected  by  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company.  The  block  signals  con- 
stitute literally  and  figuratively  a  history 
of  the  autoffiatic  form,  beginning  with  the 
ancient  but  honorable  clockwork,  passing 
through  the  enclospd  disc  type,  and  finally 
reaching  the  purely  electric  and  the  elec- 
tro-gas semaphores  as  the  present  stand- 
ards. It  is  interesting  and  comforting  to 
thase  who  were  enthusiastic  for  the  clock- 
work signal  some  twenty  years  ago,  that 
no  signal  of  whatever  character  has  a 
more  splendid  record  than  this  obsolete 
form.  It  is  working  under  the  same  in- 
spection and  conditions  as  are  the  later 
forms,  and,  at  small  cost  for  mainte- 
nance compared  with  even  the  enclosed 
disc,  is  performing  satisfactory  service 
after  nearly  twenty  years  of  faithful 
work. 

Because  of  the  difficult  line  and  the 
immense  expense  involved  in  construc- 
tion, there  are  several  short  pieces  of 
single  track  interposed  between  other 
short  pieces  of  double  track,  and  here 
the  staff  system  is  used.  This  was  very 
fully  described  in  The  Railway  Age  of 
March  18,  1904.  and  no  further  reference 
is  necessary  here.  A  peculiar  arrangement 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harriman 
Junction,  where  the  double  track  merges 
into  single  track  through  tunnels  25  and 
26,   and   again   over   the    Bmory   River 
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bridge.  At  all  four  of  the  resulting  junc- 
tion points,  24-foot  switches  and  No.  18 
frogs  ard  used,  and  the  traffic  over  the 
single  track  is  controlled  by  automatic 
block  signals,  absolutely  irrespective  of 
train  rights  and  entirely  without  train 
orders;  in  other  words,  first  come,  first 
served.  A  singular  condition  obtains 
here  in  the 'fact  that  on  one  part  of  the 
double  track  trains  are  run  righthanded, 
while  on  the  other  portion  they  are  run 
lef  thanded.  This  is  due  to  the  heavy  grade 
from  Emory  River  to  Emory  Gap,  where 
the  southbound  double  track  swings  out- 
side of  tunnel  No.  27,  which  is  not  only 
very  difficiilt  to  maintain  and  on  a  sharp 
curve,  but  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
grade.  Since  the  tonnage  is  principally 
southbound,  trains  are  run  around  the 
tunnel,  while  northbound  trains  are  able 
to  drift  through  the  tunnel  without  dan- 
ger of  stalling.  An  inspection  of  the 
types  and  locations  of  signals  at  and  near 
Harriman  Junction,  as  shown  in  (me  of 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this  ar- 
ticle, will  make  clear  the  ingenious  ar- 
rangements which  obtain  at  this  point. 

On  the  Cincinnati  division  the  arrange- 
ment of  signals  approximates  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  ideal  one  desired  by 
the  operating  department,  and  its  effi- 
ciency falls  very  little  below  the  theoret- 
ical perfection  which  follows  the  physi- 
cal peculiarities  of  the  line.  On  the  Chat- 
tanooga division,  however,  this  state  of 
affairs  is  not  yet  approached,  although 
the  plans  are  perfected  and  every  change 
made  in  the  location  of  a  signal  is  to- 
ward the  final  end.  The  reason  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  arrangement  on  the 
Chattanooga  division  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  considerable  installations 
of  automatic  block  signals  were  for  the 
protection  of  trains  at  isolated  points, 
such  as  tunnels  and  sharp  curves  at  the 
bottom  of  heavy  gradients.  Gradually 
these  gaps  have  been  filled  in,  with  re- 
sults which  are  less  perfect  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  line  been 
studied  as  a  whole  from  the  beginning. 

Reverting  again  to  the  southernmost 
end  of  the  double  track  south  of  Emory 
Gap.  Here  the  automatic  signals  are 
used  both  for  blocking  trains  and  fcH* 
showing  the  position  of  the  switches.  All 
of  these  signals  are  controlled  by  track 
circuits  and  by  circuit  controllers,  which 
latter  are  attached  to  a  facing  point  lock 
lever,  so  that  signals  can  not  resume  a 
proceed  position  until  switch  is  set  and 
locked  for  the  desired  route,  and  also  un- 
til the  track  on  the  block  in  advance  is 
clear.  This  reduces  the  number  of  inter- 
locking levers  at  this  place,  and  is  an 
illustration  of  how  necessity  becomes  the 
mother  of  invention.  There  was  here  a 
surplus  of  material  of  various  kinds 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  service  at 
another  place,  and  by  relocating  some  of 
the  automatic  signals  the  use  of  the  small 
existing  interlocking  machine  was  possi- 
ble without  the  purchase  of  any  new  ma- 
terial. 

No  distant  switch  signals  are  used  be- 
tween  Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga,   be- 


cause the  block  signaling  arrangements 
are  complete  and  all  block  signals  are 
electrically  connected  with  every  switch 
which  concerns  them.  On  difficult  or 
dangerous  parts  of  the  line,  where  watch- 
men are  maintained,  plugs  governing  the 
signal  circuits  are  placed  in  each  watch- 
man's shanty,  for  use  in  case  the  track 
should  be  obstructed  by  falling  rock  or  a 
slide.  This  has  proved  of  great  value 
in  many  instances.  The  signals  them- 
selves are  of  the  motor  type  styles  "B" 
and  "C"  of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal 
Company,  while  the  power  is  derived 
from  batteries  furnished  by  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. All  circuits  are  polarised,  with  no 
line  wires,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
system  is  therefore  reduced  to  its  simp- 
lest form. 

South  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern,  there  are  no  automatic 
signals,  but  here  all  switches  are  pro- 
tected by  distant  signals,  which  are  inter- 
locked with  the  switchstands.  A  very 
clear  form  of  target  is  used  with  a  rather 
high  target  rod  and  targets,  with  the 
blades  placed  in  planes  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

A  letter  signed  "A"  appeared  in  The 
Railway  Age  on  March  3d,  and  while  ask- 
ing some  questions  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  these  signals,  animadverted 
rather  strongly  upon  some  mistaken  pre- 
mises. It  is  not  possible  here  to  correct 
all  of  the  misconceptions  or  to  answer  all 
of  the  questions,  but  Mr.  W.  A.  D.  Short, 
superintendent  signals  of  the  Queen  and 
Crescent  Route,  undoubtedly  will  be  hap- 
py to  relieve  "A"  of  his  remaining  doubts. 
Certainly  and  without  qualification,  if 
"A"  has  a  serious  purpose  and  is  not  a 
purely  academic  inquirer,  an  inspection 
of  the  line  under  actual  conditions  of  op- 
eration will  clear  many  of  his  uncertain- 
ties and  give  him  an  entirelv  new  idea 
as  to  safe  single  track  operations.  Usu- 
ally, the  most  difficult  person  to  convert 
from  an  adherence  to  ancient  train  dis- 
I>atching  methods  is  the  train  dispatcher, 
whose  whole  education  and  experience 
have  been  gained  under  that  system,  but 
there  are  no  more  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  the  methods  adopted  on  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  than  the  train  dispatchers  them- 
selves. A  31  order  is  given  only  to  the 
superior  train,  and  19  orders  are  given 
merely  for  the  guidance  of  trains,  which 
are  run  often  three  minutes  apart;  two 
fast  trains  on  one  portion  of  the  line,  al- 
though scheduled  ten  minutes  apart,  are 
usually  not  much  more  than  four  minutes 
apart. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
for  safety  of  method  combined  with  sim- 
plicity of  operation,  the  336  miles  from 
Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga  is  not  equaled 
or  even  approached  on  any  other  railway 
in  the  United  States  and  probably  not  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  object  lesson  for 
those  who  wish  to  know,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  ought  to  know,  what  can  and 
should  be  accomplished  upon  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  toward  securing  the 
safety  of  their  trains. 
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Compound  Locomotives  and  Their 
Steam  Distribution. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  little 
booklet  bearing  the  above  title  has  been 
issued  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing, together  with  the  illustrations,  is  re- 
produced. The  information  therein 
should  prove  valuable  to  our  many  mem- 


take  hold  of  a  single  crosshead,  and  are 
controlled  by  a  single  balanced  piston 
slide  valve,  so  that  the  machinery  is  the 
same  as  the  single  expansion,  except  that 
four  cylinders  and  pistons  are  used  in- 
stead of  two.  Nearly  3,000  locomotives 
of  this  type  have  been  built  for  use  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The   dijBtribution   of   steam    in    the   4- 
cylinder  compound  is  shown  by  the  dia- 


Dtefram  of  Steam  Diitrlbution  in  Vaudala  Pour-CylliWcr  Conpound 


bers  and  readers   who  have  to  do  with 
compound  locomotives : 

The  Vauctain  Four-CpUndwr  Compound, 

That  valuable  economies  of  fuel  and 
water  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  com- 
pound instead  of  single  expansion  cylin- 
ders is  a  principle  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

Recognizing  this  principle,  the  Baldwin 
Ix>comotive  Works  have  brought  out  four 
distinct  types  of  compound  locomotives, 
each  of  which  combines  special  features 
of  merit.  In  all  of  these  types  it  has 
been  the  endeavor  to  simplify  as  much  as 
possible  the  construction  and  operation, 
in  order  to  insure  economy  in  mainte- 
nance and  repairs. 

The  original  Vauclain  4-cylinder  com- 
pound waa  constructed  in  1889.  It  has 
nearly  all  the  points  ©f  simplicity  shown 
by  a  single  expansion  locomotive.  On 
each  side  a  high  and  low-pressure  piston 


gram  given  herewith.  The  arrangement 
of  the  cylinders  in  relation  to  the  valve 
is,  for  convenience  of  reference,  some- 
what distorted,  the  valve  being  shown 
in  a  vertical  line  between  the  two 
cylinders.  The  valve  employed  is  of  the 
piston  type,  working  in  a  cylindrical  chest 
located  in  the  saddle  casting,  between  the 
cylinders  and  the  smokebox,  and  is  as 
close  to  the  cylinders  as  convenience  will 
permit.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  inde- 
pendent bushing,  with  port  openings  ma- 
chined to  exact  dimensions,  so  that  the 
admission  of  steam  will  be  uniform  under 
all  conditions.  By  the  use  of  this  bush- 
ing, repairs  can  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  changes  effected  in  the  port 
openings,  without  necessity  of  altering 
the  cylinder  castings.  The  bushing  is 
forced  into  the  cylinder  casting  by  hy- 
draulic pressure. 

The  function  of  the  valve  is  to  control 
the  admission  and  exhaust  of  both  cylin- 
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ders.  Live  steam  enters  the  chest  at  both 
ends  of  the  valve  and  is  admitted  to  one 
end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  The 
exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
pajsses  through  the  central  hollow  portion 
of  the  valve  and  supplies  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
steam  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  is  allowed  to  escape  under 
the  valve  to  the  final  exhaust  in  the 
stack. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  start- 
ing power  in  any  compound  locomotive  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  some  means  of  ad- 
mitting live  steam  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.  The  device  for  this  purpose  in 
the  Vauclain  4-cylinder  type  is  a  by-pass 
valve,  which  is  opened  to  allow  the  steam 
to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  to  the  other,  and  from  thence  to 
the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

TWO'CpHnder  Compound, 

The  essential  features  of  this  design, 
brought  out  in  1898,  are  the  intercepting 
and  reducing  mechanisms.  These,  when 
in  normal  position,  permit  the  locomotive 
to  operate  by  single  expansion  and  so 
continue  until  changed  to  compound.  The 
locomotive  is  therefore  readily  started  at 
any  position  of  the  crank. 

In  the  diagrams.  Figures  1  and  2,  A 
is  a  double  piston  intercepting  valve,  lo- 
cated in  the  saddle  casting  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder.  In  one  direction  the 
movement  is  controlled  by  a  spiral  spring, 
in  the  other  by  steam  pressure.  The 
function  of  the  intercepting  valve  is  to 
cause  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  to  be  diverted,  at  the 
option  of  the  engineer,  either  to  the  open 
air  when  working  single  expansion,  or 
to  the  receiver  when  working  compound. 
C  is  a  reducing  valve  also  placed  in  the 
saddle  casting  of  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der, and  like  the  intercepting  valve  is 
moved  in  one  direction  by  a  spiral  spring 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  steam 
pressure.  The  function  of  this  valve  is, 
in  its  normal  position,  to  admit  live 
steam  into  the  receiver  at  reduced  pres- 
sure while  the  locomotive  is  working 
single  expansion.  When  the  locomotive 
is  working  compound,  this  valve  auto- 
matically closes,  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  further  need  of  live  steam 
in  the  receiver.  A  further  function  of 
the  reducing  valve  is  to  regulate  the  pres- 
sure in  the  receiver  so  that  the  total  pres- 
sure on  the  pistons  of  the  high  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders  may  be  equalized.    The 


steam  for  controlling  the  operation  of 
both  intercepting  and  reducing  valves  is 
supplied  through  the  pipes  D  from  the 
operating  valve  in  the  cab. 

When  not  permanently  closed  by  pres- 
sure in  the  pipes  D,  the  reducing  valve 
C  is  operated  automatically  by  the  pres- 


Fig.  f .    Two-CyUndcr  Compound.    Position  of 
Valves  when  Working  Single  T 


Fig.  2.    Two-Cylinder  Conpotsnd.    Positioo  of 
Valves  when  Woiklng  Compound  • 

sure  in  the  receiver.  To  this  end  the  port 
E  is  provided,  communicating  with  the 
receiver  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  re- 
ducing valve ;  as  the  pressure  rises  the 
steam  acts  on  the  large  end  of  the  reduc- 
ing valve,  causing  it  to  move  backward 
and  close  the  passage  II  through  which 
steam  enters  the  receiver,  and  thus  pre- 
vent an  excess  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinder.     Poppet  valves  F 
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and  O  are  placed  in  connection  with  the 
port  E,  one  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
steam  from  the  receiver  to  the  pipe  D 
when  the  locomotive  is  working  single  ejc- 
pansion,  and  the  other  to  close  the  pas- 
sage from  pipe  D  to  the  receiver  when 
working  compound. 

Normally  the  lever  of  the  operating 
valve  in  the  cab  is  in  the  position  marked 
"Himple.''    In  this  position  no  steam  is  al- 


duoing  valve  as  previously  explained.  In 
this  way  the  locomotive  can  be  used 
single  expansion  in  making  up  and  start- 
ing trains  for  switching  and  slow  run- 
ning. 

At  the  will  of  the  engineer  the  operat- 
ing valve  in  the  cab  is  moved  to  the  po- 
sition marked  "Compound."  This  admits 
steam  to  the  pipes  D  and  through  them  to 
the  valve  chambers  W  and  C",  changing 


Fig.  3.    Tv»^yllnd«r  Compound.    CfOM-Scctbn. 


lowed  to  enter  the  pipes  D  and  no  pres- 
sure will  be  exerted  on  the  intercepting 
and  reducing  valves  in  opposition  to  the 
springs,  and  they  will  assume  the  posi- 
tions shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  ports  of  the 
intercepting  valve  A  stands  open  to  re- 
ceive the  exhaust  steam  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  and  deliver  it  through 
the  exhaust  passage  B  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  reducing  valve  is  open,  admitting  live 
steam  through  passage  H  to  the  receiver 
and  from  thence  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.  The  receiver  pressure  is  gov- 
erned b^  tl)e  c^utomat^ic  ^c^ipn  of  the  re- 


the  intercepting  and  reducing  valves  in- 
stantly and  noiselessly  to  the  positions 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  exhaust  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  is  diverted  to  the 
receiver,  the  admission  of  live  steam  to 
the  receiver  is  stopped  by  the  closing  of 
tlie  passage  H,  and  the  locomotive  is  in 
position  to  work  compound. 

Both  valves  are  of  the  piston  type, 
with  packing  rings  to  prevent  leakage. 
This  insures  an  easy  movement  of  the 
valves,  and  prevents  the  hammering  ac- 
tion common  to  valves  of  the  poppet  type 
when  automatically  opefate^. 
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Th»  Tandem  Compound. 

In  this  type  of  locomotive,  designed  in 
1902,  principally  for  heavy  freight  serv- 
ice, four  cylinders  are  used,  with  a  high 
and  low-pressure  cylinder  and  cylindrical 
valve  chest  on  each  side.  The  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
low  pressure,  both  having  the  same  axis ; 
that  is,  the  center  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  extended  becomes  also  the  center 
of  the  high-pressure. 

Each  cylinder  with  its  valve  chest  is 
cast  separately  and  is  separate  from  the 


valve  rod  E.  This  valve  in  its  operation 
is  similar  to  the  ordinary  slide  valve.  The 
outside  edges  control  the  admission,  and 
the  exhaust  takes  place  through  the  ex- 
ternal cavity  F.  The  starting  valve  con- 
nects the  live  steam  ports  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder. 

The  Batanced  Compound. 

In  all  2-cylinder  locomotives  whether 
single  expansion  or  compound,  and  in  4- 
cylinder  types  such  as  the  tandem  and  the 
original  Vauclain  compound,  the  recipro- 
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Steam  DbtributftoQ  la  Tand«m  Compound  Crlindcn 


saddle.  The  steam  connections  are  made 
by  a  pipe  from  the  saddle  to  the  high- 
pressure  valve  chest,  and  the  final  ex- 
haust takes  place  through  an  adjustable 
connection  between  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  and  the  saddle  casting.  The 
valve,  which  is  double  and  hollow,  ad- 
mits steam  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 
and  at  the  same  time  distributes  the  high- 
pressure  exhaust  from  the  front  end  of 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  to  the  back  end 
of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  or  vice  versa, 
aa  the  case  may  be,  without  the  necessity 
of  crossed  ports.  As  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram,  A  is  the  high-pres- 
sure valve  by  which  steam  is  conducted 
from  the  live-steam  openings  through 
external  cavities  B  and  B  to  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder.  The  exhaust  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  passes  through  the 
opening  0  to  the  steam  chest,  which  acts 
as  a  receiver ;  D  is  the  low-pressure  valve 
connected  to  the  high-pressure  valve  by 


eating  parts  are  counter-balanced  by 
rotating  weights  in  the  driving  wheels. 

This  arrangement  of  balance  becomes 
unsatisfactory,  particularly  for  heavy 
locomotives,  and  when  extremely  high 
speeds  are  attained.  By  balancing  the  re- 
ciprocating parts  against  each  other  the 
rotating  balance  in  the  wheels  used  to 
complement  these  parts  can  be  eliminated, 
avoiding  to  a  great  extent  the  vertical 
shocks,  and  reducing  the  strain  upon  the 
track  to  that  directly  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  locomotive.  Consequently,  with  a 
self-balanced  arrangement  of  reciprocat- 
ing parts,  the  weight  on  the  driving, 
wheels  may  be  increased  without  damag- 
ing the  track,  and  higher  speed  is  attain- 
able without  undue  strain  upon  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  locomotive. 

The  balanced  compound,  designed  by  S. 
M.  Vauclain  and  built  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  in  1902,  is  intended  to 
accomplish  these  results  and  simplify,  as 
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far  as  possible,  the  arrangement  of  the 
working  parts. 

The  cylinders  are  a  development  of  the 
original  Vauclain  4-cylinder  compound 
type,  with  one  piston  slide  valve  common 
to  each  pair.  Instead  of  being  superim- 
posed and  located  outside  of  the  locomo- 
tive frames,  the  cylinders  are  placed  hori- 
zontally in  line  with  each  other,  the  low- 


•TARTINC  VALVE 


grees  with  the  corresponding  crank  pins 
in  the  wheels.  The  pistons  therefore 
travel  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
reciprocating  parts  act  against  and  bal- 
ance each  other  to  the  extent  of  their  cor- 
responding weight. 

The  distribution  of  steam  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  The  live 
steam  ports  in  this  design  Is  centrally  lo- 
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Steam  DIstr&utloa  in  Balanced  Compotmd  CyUnden 


pressure  outside  and  the  high-pressure  in- 
side the  frames.  The  slide  valves  are  of 
the  piston  type  placed  above  and  between 
the  two  cylinders  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged to  control.  A  separate  set  of 
guides  and  connections  is  required  for 
each   cylinder. 

The  two  high-pressure  cylinders  hein? 
placed  inside  the  frames,  the  pistons  are 
necessarily  coupled  to  a  crank  axle.  The 
low-pressure  pistons  nre  coupled  to  crank 
pins  on  the  outside  of  the  drivin*?  wheels. 
The  cranks  on  tlie  axle  are  set  at  90 
degrees  with  each  other,  and  at  180  de- 


cated  between  the  induction  ports  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinder.  Steam  enters  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  through  the  steam 
port  and  the  central  external  cavity  in 
the  valve.  The  exhaust  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  takes  place  through  the 
opposite  steam  port  to  th«  interior  of  the 
valve,  which  acts  as  a  receiver.  The  outer 
wlges  of  the  valve  control  the  admission 
of  steam  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
The  steam  p«sKes  from  the  front  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  through  the  valve 
to  the  front  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder, 
or  from  the  back  of  the  high-pressure  to 
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the  back  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
The  exhaust  from  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der takes  place  through  external  cavities 
under  the  front  and  back  portion  of  the 
valve,  which  communicate  with  the  final 
exhaust  port.  The  starting  valve  con- 
nects the  two  live  steam  ports  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  to  allow  the  steam  to 
pass  over  the  piston. 

^      ^      ^ 
The  Vestroction  of  Niagara  Falls* 

Niagara  Falls  are  doomed.  Children 
already  bom  may  yet  walk  dry-shod  from 
the  main  land  of  the  New  York  State 
Reservation  to  Goat  Island,  across  the 
present  bed  of  the  Niagara  River.  Cer- 
tain economic,  industrial  and  political 
forces  are  working  strongly  toward  this 
result,  and  their  course  can  be  stayed 
only  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  forces  a  general  view  of 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  great 
cataract  is  desirable.  Niagara  River  is 
the  only  natural  outlet  of  the  chain  of 
four  great  lakes  that  discharge  through 
it.  Lake  Superior,  Huron,  Erie  and  On- 
tario lie  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  borders 
on  eight  of  the  American  States.  These 
States  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  beds  of 
the  streams  in  some  of  them  are  from  one 
hundred  to  several  hundred  feet  below  the 
water  levels  of  the  higher  lakes.  In  Can- 
ada, Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  are  so 
near  to  Lake  Ontario  that  the  develop- 
ment of  great  water  powers  by  the  con- 
struction of  canals  between  either  of  the 
two  former  and  the  latter  is  practicable. 
<^ke  Superior  has  a  surface  elevation  601 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  discharges  into 
I^ke  Huron  with  a  fall  of  about  twenty 
feet. 

Liake  Michigan  also  discharges  into 
Tjake  Huron,  though  with  only  a  slight 
fall,  and  the  water  from  all  three  of 
these  lakes  then  goes  to  Lake  Erie 
where  the  mean  surface  elevation  is  573 
feet  above  tide  water.  A  great  difference 
in  levels  is  the  next  feature,  for  the  Niag- 
ara River,  in  crossing  the  strip  of  land, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  wide,  separating 
I^ke  Erie  from  Lake  Ontario,  drops  327 
feet.  At  one  point  in  its  course  it  makes 
a  perpendicular  descent  of  161  feet,  and 
thus  forms  Niagara  Falls,  which  the  de- 
velopment of  water  power  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  tending  to 
destroy. 


The  falls  owe  their  beauty  and  gran- 
deur mainly  to  their  great  volume  of  wa- 
ter rather  than  to  extraordinary  height. 
Inasmuch  as  any  diversion  of  the  water 
of  the  Great  Lakes  reduces  by  just  so 
much  the  amount  that  goes  over  the  cat- 
aract, it  matters  little  as  to  this  result, 
whether  water  is  taken  from  the  lakes 
at  Chicago  or  whether  it  is  diverted  from 
Niagara  River  near  the  upper  rapids  and 
then  discharged  into  the  gorge  below  the 
falls  by  means  of  canals,  pipe  lines  or 
tunnels.  Either  process  will  dry  up  the 
falls  if  it  be  allowed  to  progress  suffi- 
ciently far. 

The  possibilities  of  electrical  transmis- 
sion of  energy  have  given  great  impetus 
to  the  development  of  water  powers,  and 
the  many  centers  of  population  that  may 
be  reached  by  electric  lines  from  the 
Great  Lakes  are  a  constant  temptation  to 
utilize  their  resources. 

The  greatest  menace  to  Niagara  Falls 
is  the  construction  and  operation  of  near- 
by power  plants  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  At  present  two  such  plants  are 
operating  on  the  New  York  side,  and  the 
construction  of  three  more  on  the  On- 
tario side  is  well  advanced ;  besides  these, 
a  smaller  plant  is  already  at  work  there. 
Each  of  these  plants  diverts  water  within 
one  and  a  quarter  miles  above,  and  dis- 
charges it  a  little  below  Niagara  Falls. 
In  view  of  the  relatively  small  expense 
at  which  water  power  can  be  developed 
by  plants  located  as  these  are,  it  seems 
probable  that  strong  efforts  will  be  made 
to  increase  indefinitely  their  number  and 
capacity  as  the  years  roll  on.  These  ef- 
forts must  be  resisted  if  Niagara  Falls 
are  to  be  saved. 

Popular  ideas  as  to  a  practically  un- 
limited supply  of  water  at  Niagara  Falls, 
based  on  the  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  width  of  the  upper  river,  are  incor- 
rect. Great  as  is  the  area  of  the  lakes, 
it  is  only  their  discharge  of  water  that 
maintains  the  falls  and  is  available  for 
the  development  of  power.  While  stand- 
ing on  the  bank  of  Niagara  River  a  mile 
or  more  above  the  falls,  where  the  river  is 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  feet  wide,  one 
is  impressed  by  the  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible volume  of  water ;  a  trip  of  several 
miles  do^'n  stream  to  the  Whirlpool  Rap- 
ids, however,  where  the  width  of  the  river 
shrinks  to  only  300  feet,  does  much  to 
change  this  impression.  Of  course,  the 
explanation  of  this  difference  is  that  in 
the  upper  river  the  current  is  compara- 
tively slow,  while  in  the  gorge  it  is  very 
rapid. 
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According  to  the  measarements  of  the 
United  States  engineers  in  the  years  1899 
and  1900,  the  normal  discharge  of  the 
Niagara  River  for  mean  level  in  Lake 
Erie  is  222,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
but  this  sinks  at  times  to  as  little  as 
165,340  cubic  feet  per  second.  Great  as 
is  this  amount,  it  is  not  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  water  power  developments  like 
those  now  in  progress  about  Niagara 
Falls  to  seriously  diminish  or  even  dry 
up  the  cataract.  On  a  clear  day,  when 
the  rising  mist  is  blown  up  stream,  a 
person  near  the  center  of  the  new  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Niagara  River, 
or  at  Inspiration  Point,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  can  readily  see  the  American  and 
Horse  Shoe  Falls.  The  former,  with 
its  straight  crest  and  silvery  curtain,  is 
the  fall  of  beauty;  but  the  latter,  with 
its  great  majss  of  dark  green  water,  seem- 
ingly rushed  to  the  central  point,  its  hid- 
den foot,  its  loud  explosion,  and  its  foun- 
tain of  spray,  rising  like  white  smoke  high 
above  all,  is  the  fall  of  grandeur.  Walk 
out  on  the  rocks  at  the  upper  end  of 
Goat  Island,  where  the  water  just  up 
stream  seems  ever  threatening:  to  rush 
upon  and  wash  away  the  adventurer,  and 
the  reasoxis  for  the  differences  between 
the  falls  below  are  evident. 

On  the  right,  toward  the  Canadian 
shore,  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  riv- 
er with  that  dark,  unbroken  surface  that 
indicates  deep  water.  To  the  left,  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  New  York 
bank,  there  is  a  channel  only  400  feet 
wide,  whose  rugged  bottom  raises  the 
first  line, of  breakers  and  carries  all  of 
the  water  that  passes  over  the  An^erican 
Falls.  How  little  of  the  river  discharge 
pfif>ses  on  the  New  York  side  and  how 
much  on  the  Ontario  side  of  Goat  Island, 
perhaps  no  one  can  tell,  though  the  for- 
mer is  estimated  as  low  as  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
American  Fall  now  receives  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  of  Niagara  River 
water. 

The  international  boundary,  as  de- 
fined by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  lies  a  full 
quarter  of  a  mile  toward  the  Ontario 
bank  from  the  upper  end  of  Goat  Island, 
and  yet  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  river  discharge  pass 
over  the  Canadian  bed  of  the  stream.  It 
is  reported  that,  in  past  years,  when 
strong  east  winds  have  lowered  the  level 
of  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo,  the  discharge 
of  Niagara  River  nas  been  so  reduced 
that  the  channel  between  Goat  Island 
and  the  New  York  bank  has  been  dried 


up,  and  the  American  Fall  has  disap- 
peared for  hours  at  a  time. 

From  these  conditions  it  is  evident 
that  any  large  decrease  in  the  discharge 
of  Niagara  River, 'either  by  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  or  to  other  rivers,  or  the 
creation  of  other  channels  for  the  flow 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  or  the 
construction  of  canals,  pipe  lines  or  tun- 
nels between  the  upper  river  and  the 
gorge  below,  must  have  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  destroy  the  American  than 
the  Canadian  Fall. 

It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that 
the  quantity  of  water  already  diverted, 
or  likely  to  be  diverted,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  or  from  Niagara  River,  is  too 
small  to  make  any  notable  change  in 
the  volume  of  water  at  either  the  Cana- 
dian or  the  American  Cataract.  This 
matter  may  be  determined  by  comparing 
the  volume  of  water  already  diverted,  or 
likely  to  be  diverted,  with  the  total  dis- 
charge of  the  river. 

On  the  New  York  side  of  Niagara 
Falls  the  discharge  tunnel  of  two  of  the 
power  plants  is  said  to  have  a  capacity 
of  8,600  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
and  the  open  canal  of  the  third  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  7,700  cubic  feet  during  the 
same  time. 

Across  the  river,  in  Queen  Victoria 
Park,  the  hydraulic  plants  now  under 
construction  will  divert  as  much  as  32,- 
100  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from 
Niagara  River  above  the  falls  when  they 
are  in  operation  at  full  load.  This  esti- 
mate allows  12,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  one  of  these  plants,  11,200  cubic 
feet  per  second  for  another,  and  8,900 
cubic,  feet  per  second  for  the  third  plant. 
In  the  same  park  the  power  house  of  an 
electric  railway  and  the  pumping  plant 
for  town  water  are  estimated  to  draw  aa 
much  as  400  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
the  river.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
power  plants,  either  operating  or  under 
construction  on  both  sides  of  the  falls, 
is  thus  about  48,800  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second.  As  the  minimum  discharge 
of  the  river  is  165,000  cubic  feet  per  sec^ 
ond,  the  power  plants  just  named  will 
divert  over  29  per  cent,  of  this  flow 
when  operating  at  full  load. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  drain  on  the 
water  supply  of  the  upper  Niagara  River. 
A  few  miles  west  of  Buffalo  tlie  Welland 
Canal  turns  toward  the  Canadian  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  and  runs  about  thirty 
miles  to  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  drop  of 
about  327  feet.     As  all  the  water  traffic 
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between  Lake  Erie  and  the  St  Law- 
rence Riyer  passes  through  this  canal, 
its  consumption  of  water  for  purposes  of 
navigation  alone  must  be  considerable, 
but  in  addition  to  this  a  rather  large 
amount  is  used  for  the  development  of 
power.  Some  of  this  power  is  used  in 
factories  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  but 
one  large  electric  system  with  its  gen- 
erating station  near  St.  Gatharfnes  is 
operated  also  with  water  from  the  canal. 
In  this  power  house,  which  has  only  re- 
cently been  completed,  the  wheels  will 
pass  about  1,400  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  when  operating  under  full  load. 

If  the  new  barge  canal  follows  the  line 
of  the  present  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo 
to  Savannah,  a  distance  of  138.6  miles, 
this  length  of  the  new  canal  will  be 
supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Erie,  as 
the  corresponding  length  of  the  old  canal 
is  now,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  water  required  for  this  pur- 
pose will  reach  1,237  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. The  Chicago  drainage  canal  is  said 
to  require  as  much  as  6,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second.  Under  the  so-called 
Love  charter  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  work  has  been  started  on  a  canal 
that  is  to  run  from  La  jSalle  to  the  Dev- 
il's Hole,  in  the  gorge  below  the  Whirl- 
pool Rapids ;  this  canal  will  develop  160,- 
000  horse-power.  As  the  total  head  of 
water  available  between  these  points  is 
about  300  feet,  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  develop  150,000  horse-power 
of  electricity  will  reach  7,400  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second.  It  is  also  under- 
stood that  the  •  company  now  operating 
with  one  tunnel  at  Niagara  Falls  has  the 
right  to  construct  and  use  a  second  tun- 
nel similar  to  the  one  now  in  operation, 
so  that  the  two  together  will  give  a  dis- 
charge capacity  of  17,200  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that 
the  total  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  above  Niagara  Falls,  for 
navigation,  drainage  and  power  purposes, 
will  reach  as  much  as  67,400  cubic  feet 
per  second  when  all  of  the  works  now 
operating,  or  under  construction,  are  car- 
ried out  to  their  full,  authorized  capac- 
ity. Even  this  volume  of  water,  which 
is  41  per  cent  of  the  minimum  discharge 
rate  of  Niagara  River,  does  not  include 
the  water  taken  by  the  Welland  Canal 
for  purposes  of  navigation  and  for  the 
development  of  power  by  local  manufac- 
turing plants  along  its  banks. 

In  1899,  when  the  minimum  rate -of 
}65,340  outvie  f^t  p^r  second  yf^a  r^ 


corded  for  Niagara  River  by  the  United 
States  engineers,  the  capacity  of  canals 
and  power  plants  was  probably  not  suf- 
ficient to  divert  from  the  river  and  lakes 
ai)ove  the  falls  more  than  10,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  instead  of  the  67,400 
cubic  feet  of  water  previously  mentioned. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  comple- 
tion and  operation  of  works  now  under 
way  must  reduce  the  discharge  of  Nia- 
gara River  over  the  falls  by  nearly  60,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or  about  36  per 
cent,  of  the  minimum  discharge.  Wheth- 
er the  channel  between  Qotit  Island  and 
the  New  York  bank  of  the  river  carries 
10  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  discharge, 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  further 
diversion  of  nearly  60,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  from  the  upper  river  and  lakes 
will  very  materially  reduce  the  flow  over 
the  American  Fall. 

The  diversion  of  this  great  volume  of 
water,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  of 
the  scenic  attractions  of  the  falls,  is  no 
doubt  warranted  by  the  great  economic 
and  industrial  advantages  that  result 
from  cheap  power.  It  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow,  however,  that  this  process  of 
water  diversion  should  be  extended  until 
the  values  of  existing  power  plants  are 
depreciated  by  lack  of  water,  the  Amer- 
ican Fall  is  dried  up,  and  the  Horse 
Shoe  Falls  are  robbed  of  most  of  their 
grandeur. 

Yet  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  indus- 
trial and  political  forces  now  at  work. 
Private  enterprise  can  not  be  expected  to 
stay  its  progress  so  long  as  there  is  a 
profit  to  be  made  by  the  diversion  of  Ni- 
agara water,  and  legislatures  continue  to 
give  away  franchises  or  peddle  them  out 
for  trifling  considerations. 

For  those  who  wish  to  see  a  fair  share 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Niagara 
Falls  preserved,  and  even  for  those  who 
wish  to  protect  the  great  investments 
that  have  been  and  are  being  made  there 
for  power  development,  the  unfortunate 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  several  of 
the  immediately  adjoining  States  have 
power  to  authorize  the  diversion  of  wa- 
ter from  the  upper  lakes  and  Niagara 
River.  The  diversion  of  this  water  thus 
becomes  a  matter  of  competition,  not 
only  between  persons  seeking  their  own 
profits,  but  also  between  different  gov- 
ernments that  wish  to  build  up  their  re- 
spective territories  or  increase  their  rev- 
enues. Further  complication  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  American  States  have 
no  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  en- 
ter individually  into  any  treaty  fqr  (hf 
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preservation  of  Niagara  -Falls,  or  for  the 
resrulation  of  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  upper  river  or  the  Great  Lakes,  be- 
cause the  treaty-making  power  is  vested 
entirely  in  the  federal  Government. 

That  the  competition  of  legislatures 
to  develop  i)ower  with  Niagara  River  is 
a  very  active  force  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  within  recent  years 
at  least  six  companies  have  been  granted 
franchises  by  the  State  of  New  York  to 
divert  water  from  the  river,  and  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  has  authorized 
the  diversion  of  as  much  as  33,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  from  the  upper 
river  within  four  years.  More  than  this, 
the  Ontario  authorities  have  employed 
an  expert  hydraulic  engineer  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  locating  more 
power  plants  that  will  take  water  from 
the  upper  river,  and  he  has  reported  that 
an  additional  30,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
can  easily  be  diverted  at  and  near  Queen 
Victoria  Park. 

Other  territory  besides  that  of  New 
York  and  Ontario  offers  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  power  with  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Illinois  Riv- 
er at  Joliet,  only  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Lake  Michigan,  has  a  surface  ele- 
vation of  531  feet,  and  after  flowing  325 
miles  across  the  State  of  Illinois,  drops 
to  405  feet  at  its  mouth  in  the  Mississip- 
pi River.  It  is  thus  possible,  by  diverting 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  and  discharg- 
ing it  into  the  upper  bed  of  the  Illinois 
or  Des  Plaines  River,  to  develop  a  great 
local  power,  and  also  to  increase  any  wa- 
ter power  that  may  be  developed  along 
this  river  in  jts  course  across  the  State. 
A  large  diversion  of  lake  water  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal  in  the  way  just  indicated,  and 
the  power  station  near  Joliet  is  to  have 
a  mean  equipment  of  24,000  horse-power. 
If  franchises  can  be  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Illinois,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  to  prevent  further  diver- 
sions of  lake  water  and  the  development 
of  other  great  powers  on  the  river  named. 

In  Indiana,  the  Kankakee  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Illinois  River,  lies  only 
thirty  miles  south  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  much  power  could  be  developed  by 
diverting  water  from  the  lake  and  dis- 
charging it  into  this  stream.  With  Lake 
Erie  on  the  north,  the  Onio  River  on  the 
south,  and  numerous  rivers  crossing  the 
State  between  them,  Ohio  would  offer  an 
attractive  field  for  the  development  of 
l)Ower  from  lake  water,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  a  ridge  of  land,  several  hun- 


dred feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie, 
crosses  the  State  from  east  to  west. 

The  part  of  Pennsylvania  that  borders 
on  Jjake  Erie  is  so  elevated  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  opportunity  to  divert  its 
waters  through  the  State.  At  numer- 
ous points  along  the  seventeen  miles  of 
river  front  between  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  however,  canals 
and  pipe  lines  might  be  led  off  to  the 
Niagara  escarpment  where  the  land  sur- 
face drops  nearly  to  the  level  of  Lake 
Ontario;  in  this  way  water  heads  of 
about  300  feet  might  be  obtained. 

In  Canada  abundant  opportunity  ex- 
ists for  the  development  of  great  water 
powers  by  means  of  canals  running  from 
lake  to  lake.  Georgian  Bay,  an  arm  of 
Lake  Huron,  lies  at  Toronto,  within  six- 
ty miles  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  even  this* 
distance  might  be  reduced  by  a  course 
through  Lake  Simcoe. 

The  surface  of  Georgian  Bay  has'  an 
elevation  of  582  feet  above  tide  water, 
or  336  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Ontario. 
A  canal  from  this  bay  to  the  lower  lake 
would  not  only  shorten  the  water  route 
between  Chicago  and  Duluth  on  the 
west  and  Montreal  on  the  east  by  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  but  could  be  made 
to  develop  a  water  power  limited  only 
by  the  discharge  of  the  tl^ree  upper 
lakes — Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron. 

The  strip  of  Canadian  territory,  about 
forty  miles  long  and  twenty -seven  miles 
wide,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario,  might  be  crossed  by  any  de- 
sired number  of  canals,  substantially  par- 
allel with  the  Welland  Canal  and  Niaga- 
ra River,  to  utilize  for  power  purposes 
the  water  head  of  327  feet  between  these  ^ 
lakes.  Even  the  Welland  Canal  may  in 
the  future  be  used  to  draw  a  far  greater 
volume  of  water  from  Lake  Erie  for  pow- 
er purposes  than  it  does  at  present. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  it  seems  evident  that  the  diversion 
of  water  from  the  upper  lakes  and  Ni- 
agara River  will  be  continued  until  the 
destruction  of  the  American  Fall,  and 
possibly  that  of  the  Canadian  Fall,  re- 
sult. Apparently  the  only  hope  lies  in 
the  intervention  of  the  sovereign  powers 
concerned. — Cassier's  Magazine. 

^      ^      ^ 
Tfie  Great  Seattle  TunneL* 

No  railroad  magnet  in  the  world  today 
surpasses   James  J.   Hill,   the   dominant 


*Sp«oial  eorreapondenctt  to  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magasine  by  J.  Mayne  Baltimore. 
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and  controlling  spirit  of  the  Great  North- 
ern's far-reaching  and  gigantic  system. 
He  certainly  has  a  very  wise  and  clear 
head  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  rail- 
way construction  and  operation.  His 
wonderful  success  has  demonstrated  that 
beyond  all  question.  His  standing  maxim 
has  always  been  and  is :  "Low  grades, 
and  the  shortest  possible  route."  This 
great  "practical   theory"  he  has  always 


but  it  was  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
"Hill  program,"  as  it  is  generally  called. 

Recently  an  immense  piece  of  railway 
work  was  completed  at  the  extreme  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Great  Northern.  It 
was  a  long  and  very  expensive  tunnel 
extending  under  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  Hill's  keen  eye  and  wipe  brain 
never  overlooked  anything — above  every- 


THB  GREAT  SEATTLE  TUNNEL 
RcawvioK  the  btt  caHh  »t  the  pobxt  whcfc  the  ' North''  and  ** South'' 


(Pluhllght) 


carried  out  in  railroad  building — espe- 
cially in  the  extreme  West — on  the  Pa- 
cific Ck>ast.  He  has  invariably  observed 
this  rule;  in  a  great  many  instances, 
without  much  reference  to  the  cost  of 
construction.  If  low  gradesnvere  secured, 
and  the  most  direct  route  obtained,  his 
great  end  was  accomplished. 

So,  in  the  progress  of  railway  exten- 
sions— ^main  trunk  line  and  many  feeders 
— of  the  Great  Northern's  system,  some 
gigantic  pieces  of  work  were  found  neces- 
sary. Long  tunnels  were  made,  immense 
cuts  were  dug,  enormous  yawning  fills 
were  leveled  and  wide  and  deep  canyons 
bridged.  All  these  great  operations  in- 
volved the  outlay  of  vast  sums  of  money ; 


thing  else  an  advantage.  To  gain  an  ad- 
vantageous entrance  into  the  "Queen 
City  of  Puget  Sound,"  and,  for  other 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  he  deemed 
the  opening  of  this  great  subterranean 
route  necessary. 

Active  operations  were  inaugurated 
on  this  huge  task  in  May,  1903,  and 
crowded  forward  with  all  vigor  until  its 
completion.  The  great  work  was  accom- 
plished very  recently.  For  most  of  the 
distance  the  tunnel  was  cut  through  solid 
and  very  obdurate  rock,  thus  rendering 
necessary  a  vast  ambunt  of  blasting. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work — the 
narrow  space — only  a  comparatively 
small  force  of  men  could  be  employed  to 
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good  advantage  at  one  time.  Work  was 
begun  simultaneously  at  each  end,  and 
pushed  toward  the  center.  The  removal 
of  the  vast  masses  of  shattered  stone  scat- 
tered by  the  blasts  proved  a  herculean 
task. 

Finally,  the  small  army  of  borers  and 
blasters  met  about  midway  of  the  tunnel. 
So  accurate  was  the  calculating  and  fig- 
uring of  the  engineers  that  when  the  op- 


forward.     But  much  work  remained  yet 
to  be  done  after  the  blasting  was  ended. 

This  tunnel  was  the  heaviest  and  most 
extensive  piece  of  railroad  work  done  in 
the  Northwest  for  many  years. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  will  approx- 
imate $1,(500,000.  The  total  length  of 
the  tunnel  is  5,130  feet.  It  is  40  feet 
wide  at  the  base  (being  arch-shaped)  and 


THB  GREAT  SBATTLB  TUNNEL 
The  oompktt  tunnel,  ahowittg  **  high  fine  "  timber  platform  uaed  for  concreting 


(Fluhli^ht) 


posite  forces  met  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  the  cut  was  perfect — the  align- 
ment varying  only  a  few  inches.  From 
beginning  to  completion,  the  work  was 
pushed  without  cessation — day  and  night 
— by  relieving  relays  of  men. 

As  the  openings  approached,  the  thun- 
derous blastings  became  more  and  more 
distinct.  At  length  the  twinkling  gleam 
of  opposite  lights  were  seen  through  the 
shivered  rock  walls.  Then  repeated  chor- 
uses of  wild  cheers  rent  the  dungeon-like 
air  from  the  two  opposite  forces.  On 
the  evening  of  October  20,  1004,  the  wall 
was  shattered  and  the  last  obstacle  re- 
moved. Meantime,  the  concrete  work  on 
th^  si(]e9  an4  overhead  had  gone  steadily 


40  feet  high  at  the  crest  of  the  arch. 
Throughout  its  length  the  tunnel  is  dou- 
ble tracked.  With  the  exception  of  the 
bottom,  the  tunnel  is  enclosed  with  con- 
crete from  opening  to  opening.  The  con- 
crete facing  is  very  solid,  being  about  24 
inches  in  average  thickness,  and  very 
smooth  and  uniform.  So  massive  and 
self-supporting  is  this  great  concrete  arch 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  accident,  by 
caving,  or  falling  rocks.  *  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
concrete  used  in  this  part  of  the  neces- 
sary work.  The  tunnel  is  lighted  with 
electricity. 

Thi9  subt^rrapean  road  is  now  in  ac- 
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tiye  opo-ation,  and  through  it  trains 
reach  the  main  Western  transcontinental 
terminal  depot  of  the  Great  Northern. 

^      ^      # 

Locomotives  of  Great  Pofii7«r.* 

Boiler  tubes  should  have  the  ends 
swedged  and  expanded  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  renewed,  and  making  the  fire- 
box tube  sheet  holes  %  inch  smaller  and 
the  front  tube  sheet  holes  ^  inch  larger 
than  the  normal  diameter  of  the  tube, 
will  provide  for  this. 

Staying  that  portion  of  a  large  firebox 
tube  sheet  which  takes  in  the  lower  seg- 
ment of  tubes,  the  beads  of  which  are 
most  liable  to  be  worn  out  and  burned  off 
due  to  the  use  of  cold  feed  water  and 
its  tendency  to  surround  the  tubes  located 
in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  boiler,  should 
materially  reduce  leakage  due  to  wear 
and  tear.  Stays  for  this  purpose  made 
by  welding  threaded  solid  ends  to  boiler 
tubes,  which  can  be  screwed  ipto  the  fire- 
box tube  sheet,  and  then  expanded  in  the 
front  tube  sheet,  aj^pear  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  such  bracing,  and  this  prac- 
tice should  receive  consideration. 

A  slower  and  more  natural  traveling  of 
the  gases  from  the  furnace  to  the  smoke- 
box  will  result  in  good  opportunity  for 
conduction  and  oonvexion,  reduced  wear 
^n  the  tubes  and  sheets,  and  the  gases  of 
lower  temperature  will  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  heat  absorbed  by  the 
water.  Larger  tubes  will  tend  to  pro- 
mote and  complete  the  combustion  for  the 
reason  that  they  will  allow  for  better 
combustion  than  in  the  case  of  the  small- 
er tubes,  where  the  fire  comes  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  large  quantities  of 
incombustible  gas  beyond  the  air  supply 
and  with  tubes  surrounded  by  water,  so 
that  gases  are  immediately  cooled. 

The  less  use  of  steam  blower  and  water 
put  into  the  boiler  when  fires,  are  being 
cleaned,  or  when  locomotives  are  stand- 
ing still  or  drifting,  the  greater  the  prob- 
ability that  they  can  be  kept  in  readiness 
for  service  without  development  of  leaky 
tubes. 

The  present  method  of  introducing  feed 
water  into  locomotive  boilers  is  the 
source  of  a  large  amount  of  trouble.     It 

*  Abitraet  of  a  repeii  by  J.  B.  Muhlfeld,  Oea- 
eral  SuperiateadeBt  Motive  Powor,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  diieuMioa  at  the  Sovonth 
SesfioB  of  the  Intomatioaa]  Railway  CongroM, 
held  in  Waahingtoa,  D.  C,  May,  1006,  and  pob- 
liflbod  la  the  Balletia  of  the  Congrou,  March, 
lM6.-^nlinaod  from  Jane,  1905,  Magttsine. 


can  be  demonstrated  that  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  lower  tubes  will  reduce 
very  materially  in  temperature  during 
the  process  of  filling  the  boiler  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  gauges,  and  it  has 
also  been  noted  that  the  tubes  which  are 
most  punished  are  those  on  the  side  of 
the  boiler  through  which  the  majority  of 
the  feed  water  must  enter. 

One  advantage  the  obsolete  cross  head 
pump  had  was  that  when  the  locomotive 
stopped,  the  inflow  of  water  to  the  boiler 
discontinued,  and  this  automatic  opera- 
tion can  be  largely  credited  for  the  re- 
duced leakage  of  tubes  at  the  time  the 
practice  was  followed  out.  Supplying 
more  water  by  continuous  feeding  when 
steam  is  being  drawn  from  the  boiler,  and 
less  when  the  throttle  is  closed,  as  when 
the  locomotive  is  standing  still  or  drift- 
ing, would  result  to  considerable  advan- 
tage in  modern  practice,  even  though  the 
water  may  now  go  into  the  boiler  con- 
siderably warmer  from  the  injector  than 
it  did  from  the  pump. 

Tests  made  of  the  Serve  tubes,  in  con- 
nection with  American  locomotives,  have 
not  given  satisfactory  results,  due  mainly 
to  the  difficulty  through  choking. 

The  use  of  a  spirally  corrugated  boiler 
tube,  in  a  limited  way,  has  been  made  on 
several  railroads  during  the  past  few 
years,  with  a  view  of  determining  some 
means  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  gases  from  the  firebox  to  the  smoke- 
box,  in  order  to  impart  more  of  the  heat 
of  combustion  to  the  water.  It  is  claimed 
that  such  an  action  is  accomplished,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  the  preven- 
tion of  scale  by  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  corrugations  of  the  tube. 
Other  advantages  reported  are  the  in- 
creased circulation  at  the  firebox  tube 
sheet,  and  the  greater  rigidity  which  is 
very  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
greater  length  now  made  necessary  by 
locomotive  design.  The  spirally  corru- 
gated tube  may  produce  results  compara- 
tively with  the  Serve  tube,  without  the 
disadvantages  of  the  latter.  However, 
the  increased  first  cost  and  the  shorter 
life  due  to  inability  to  make  reapplica- 
tion  the  same  number  of  times  as  can  be 
done  by  the  plain  tubes,  are  the  present 
obstacles,  pending  the  final  determination 
as  to  the  actual  practical  results  under 
the  various  service  conditions. 

The  Belpaire  design  of  boiler  has  not 
been  generally  received  in  America  as  a 
type  that  will  produce  the  best  results 
under  general  conditions.  This  design, 
when    compared    with    the    straight    or 
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wa^on  top  radially  stayed  types,  involves 
greater  weight  and  increased  initial  and 
maintenance  cost  and  greater  liability  for 
failure  or  non -self -supporting  surfaces 
through  neglectful  maintenance  or  opera- 
tion. It  is  also  impracticable  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  water 
level  to  meet  the  requirements  of  track 
curvature  elevation,  and  on  account  of 
the  flat  crown  sheet,  there  is  more  liabil- 
ity for  the  accumulation  of  foreign  mat- 
ter, and  the  resulting  burning  and  deteri- 
oration of  the  sheets  and  leakage  or 
crown  stays  in  connection  with  unfavor- 
able operating  and  water  conditions, 
when  compared  with  the  types  in  more 
general  use. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  modern  wide 
firebox,  the  Wootten  type  of  boiler  has 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
mountain  service,  and  where  endurance 
and  large  grate  area  have  been  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  locomotive.  This 
type  of  boiler  has  given  very  satisfactory 
results  in  connection  with  severe  service 
conditions,  but  it  is  being  largely  super- 
seded b^  the  more  recent  designs  that  do 
not  require  the  separation  of  the  engineer 
and  the  fireman. 

The  Vanderbilt  type  of  boiler,  while 
embracing  desirable  constructive  and 
maintenance  features,  has  not  been  favor- 
ably received  due  to  the  restricted  oppor- 
tunity in  this  design  to  develop  the  grate 
area  and  draft  necessary  to  produce  eflS- 
ciency  and  economy  from  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary grades  of  solid  fuel. 

In  designing  a  boiler  and  firebox,  con- 
sideration to  the  maximum  grade  and  ele- 
vation of  the  track  over  which  the  loco- 
motive is  to  be  run,,  so  that  the  indicated 
water  level  will  be  maintained  under  all 
conditions,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  for  main- 
tenance of  the  maximum  pressure  with- 
out liability  for  damage,  failure  or  delay. 
With  the  increased  length  of  locomotive 
boilers,  it  is  advisable,  especially  for 
mountain  service,  to  mdke  application  of 
one  or  more  surge  plates  above  the  top 
row  of  tubes;  one  near  the  firebox  tube 
sheet,  and  another  midway  between  that 
point  and  the  front  tube  sheet;  to  pre- 
vent a  rapid  flow  of  water  from  one  end 
of  the  boiler  to  the  other,  when  tipping 
over  summits  after  long  hauls  up  grades 
which  may  have  necessitated  a  forcing 
of  the  boiler,  with  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  water  level,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  working  pressure  to  prevent 
stalling. 

The  back  heads  of  boilers  should  be 


made  vertical  to  the  top  of  the  furnace 
door  hole  to  provide  accessibility  to  the 
back  corners  of  the  grate  area  for  firing 
and  to  clean  fires,  to  permit  the  use  of 
sliding  fire  doors,  to  reduce  the  fire  effect 
on  door  ring  joints,  and  to  prevent  back 
lashing  of  the  furnace  heat. 

The  design  of  furnace  door  holes  gen- 
erally made  use  of,  is  such  as  results  in 
the  greatest  rigidity  where  tfa^re  should 
be  flexibility,  and  the  accompanying 
cracks  and  leakages  are  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  and  expense. 

The  use  of  %  inch,  or  heavier,  front 
tube  sheets  in  locomotive  boilers  should 
be  practiced  to  prevent  liability  for  bulg- 
ing of  these  sheets  towards  the  firebox 
end,  and  provide  for  a  better  support 
through  means  of  tubes  or  tube  stays  for 
the  firebox  tube  sheet. 

The  difficulty  with  leaky  foundation 
ring  joints  due  to  nonflexibility,  and 
water  and  workmanship  conditions,  may 
be  considerably  relieved  through  the  use 
of  double  riveting,  and  by  providing 
flanges  in  connection  with  the  foundation 
ring  corner  construction  ta  which  the  in- 
side firebox  sheets  can.  be  lapped'  and 
riveted,  thereby  making  a  more  substan- 
tial fastening  at  a  rigid  pointy  which  ordi- 
narily does  not  allow  for  rivets  to  be 
passed  through  the  mud  ring  to  connect 
the  outside  and  inside  sheets. 

The  use  of  fusible  plugs  in  crown 
sheets,  is  dependent  upon  the  local  re- 
quirements, but  the  practice  if  properly 
checked  up,  has  merit,  where  water,  grad- 
ient and  operating  conditions  are  unfav- 
orable. 

To  provide  for  strength  and  flexibility 
in  the  bracing  of  boilers,  the  use  of 
diagonal  stays,  in  connection  with  the 
system  of  putting  angle  or  **T"  iron 
across  the  heads  or  on  flat  sheets,  with 
either  eyes  <»"  jaws  at  the  head  end,  and 
bolts  through  either  end,  would,  combined 
wherever  possible  with  direct  head  to 
head  stays,  most  nearly  compromise  the 
conflicting  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  various  methods. 

In  locomotive  boiler  design  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  strain  the  metal  to  one- 
third  the  ultimate  strength,  based  on  the 
theoretical  calculation  that  a  permanent 
deformation  can  not  occur.  The  use  of 
high  pressures  with  unfavorable  condi- 
tions and-deterioration  due  to  advancing 
age  of  boilers  designed  on  this  basis,  will 
no  doubt  later  produce  such  results  as 
will  warrant  the  inauguration  of  more 
substantial  practices. 

To  keep  boilers  in  serviceable  condi- 
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tion,  proper  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
reduce  the  number  of  joints,  by  making 
the  firebox  side  and  crown  sheets  in  one 
piece,  and  where  seams  are  necessary  the 
lap  has  been  too  great,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  button  or  cone  head, 
instead  of  countersunk  head,  rivets  and 
thinning  down  of  the  edges  of  the  sheets 
to  form  a  minimum  thickness,  has  re- 
sulted in  fire  cracks  and  defects  that  are 
giving  continual  trouble.  In  addition, 
the  use  of  improper  tools  and  methods 
for  the  application  and  maintenance  of 
seams,  rivets,  patch  bolts,  stay  bolts  and 
tubes,  and  for  the  renewal  or  repairing 
of  defective  parts,  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  ruination  oi  firebox  sheets  and 
to  failure.  Where  the  firebox  plates  and 
tubes  have  been  abused,  it  is  not  possible 
to  put  them  in  good  condition  without 
renewals  and  considerable  expense,  but 
competent  boiler  work  applied  to  seams, 
cracks,  stay  and  patch  bolts  and  rivets 
and  tubes,  will  do  much  toward  prolong- 
ing the  life  and  promoting  satisfactory 
results. 

With  the  present  general  construction 
and  the  methods  for  feeding,  it  is  not  an 
easy  proposition  to  provide  for  flexibility 
and  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature 
in  boilers,  but  improvements  in  care  and 
operation  can  be  effected  which  will 
very  materially  relieve  the  situation. 
The  greater  and  more  frequent  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature  in  locomotive  boilers, 
the  more  the  trouble  tfiat  can  be  existed 
from  leaky  and  defective  parts,  and  until 
the  proper  methods  for  firing,  feeding, 
washing  out  and  handling,  are  given  the 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
the  results  of  the  past  several  years'  per- 
formance can  be  expected  to  continue. 
The  time  limit  for  washing  out,  firing  up 
and  otherwise  cooling  and  heating  loco- 
motive boilers  has  been  too  greatly  re- 
duced through  pressure  brought  to  bear 
for  the  rapid  handling  of  power  at  ter- 
minals inadequately  equipped  with  proper 
facilities,  and  when  the  forcing  of  this 
work  is  followed  out  in  connection  with 
the  cold  water  system  for  washing  and 
filling  up  boilers,  it  must  be  expected  that 
the  latter  will  suffer  accordingly.  The 
firing  up  of  locomotives  by  the  oil  and 
force  blast  method  has  also  been  respon- 
sible for  detrimental  results  that  would 
not  have  occurred  by  the  continuance  of 
the  use  of  wood  for  this  purpose. 

The  American  locomotive  boilers  have 
been  criticised  in  many  instances  for 
their  low  efficiency  and  excessive  priming. 


Priming  may  be  generally  attributed  to 
a  small  volume  of  steam  space  in  pro- 
portion to  water  space  and  area  of  heat- 
ing surface;  failure  to  consider  grades 
and  elevation  for  curvature  in  design; 
nonapplication  of  surge  plates;  and  the 
use  of  double  seated  or  other  types  of 
throttle  valves  which  do  not  provide  for 
steam  outlet  at  the  highest  point  prac- 
ticable. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  the  locomotive 
types  of  boilers  now  in  use  are  wasteful, 
has  come  from  their  performance  on  the 
locomotives,  while  the  cause  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  design  of  the  boilers  as 
to  the  tremendous  rate  at  which  they  are 
worked,  and  the  lack  of  information  with 
respect  to  their  perf<»'mance  when  ap- 
plied to  stationary  service.  There  are 
without  doubt  locomotive  types  of  boilers 
that  have  been  built  within  the  past  ten 
years,  which,  if  operated  on  the  same 
basis  as  water  tiibe  stationary  boilers, 
would  give  an  equivalent  or  higher  evap- 
oration. 

Quite  a  number  of  water  tube  and  com- 
bustion chamber  firebox  arrangements 
have  been  applied  to  locomotive  boilers, 
but  the  advantages  of  less  liability  for 
deformation  or  cracking  of  firebox  sheets, 
reduced  number  of  seams,  rivets  and 
joints  exposed  to  the  fire,  increased 
evaporative  efficiency  and  economy,  re- 
duced risk  from  exposed  sheets,  and  less 
renewal  of  stays,  have  been  overbalanced 
by  the  increased  first  cost  and  expense 
for  cleaning  and  general  maintenance, 
more  especially  where  fuel  and  water 
conditions  are  unfavorable. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  the  existing 
general  type  of  locomotive  boiler  being 
displaced.  Its  accessibility,  number  of 
parts  and  efficiency  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  water  tube  and  other  boilers 
of  similar  capacity,  and  as  the  frames 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  boiler 
shell  for  their  support,  it  is  impracticable 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the*  present 
type  without  undesirably  increasing  tbe 
weight  of  other  parts.  The  present  defi- 
ciencies can  be  largely  overcome  by  a 
practical  solution  of  the  requirements  to 
suit  local  conditions.  The  features  of 
design,  construction,  circulation,  ratios, 
maintenance  and  operation,  and  the  im- 
provement of  feed  water  are  becoming 
better  understood,  and  arrangements 
which  have  been  found  impracticable,  al- 
though theoretically  correct,  will  and  are 
being  abandoned  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  general  service. 
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Sm6k0box  1>raft  Appliances,  BHck  Arches, 
Fire  Doors.  Grates  and  Ash  Pans, 

The  features  to  be  embraced  in  a 
amokebox  and  its  draft  appliances  are! 
A  smokebox  with  the  leaAt  number  of 
joints  and  no  detachable  operating  covers, 
except  the  front  door ;  the  smallest  vol- 
ume consistent  with  ample  netting  area; 
the  fewest  parts  requiring  inspection,  or 
liable  to  leak,  wear  or  become  obstructed 
and  disarranged ;  accessibility  for  adjust- 
ment and  to  steam  and  exhaust  pipes, 
superheating  apparatus  and  tubes ;  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  fewest  dead,  baffle  and 
deflector  plates  to  produce  an  even,  unre- 
stricted and  sufficient  draft  and  to  main- 
tain a  self-cleaned  condition  in  the 
smokebox ;  a  smoke  stack  of  the  greatest 
internal  and  external  length  and  diam- 
eter; and  provision  at  the  smokebox  or 
stack  to  regulate  the  draft  through  the 
tubes. 

At  the  present  time  the  tendency  is  to 
revert  to  the  generally  good  features  that 
were  embodied  with  the  diamond  stack 
smokebox  arrangements,  but  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  open  stack  and  low  ex- 
haust nozzle.  That  a  self-cleaning  type 
of  smokebox  appliance  can  be  produced 
which  will  give  suitable  draft  for  all 
classes  of  locomotives  under  varying  fuel, 
weather  and  service  conditions,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  not  yet  been  solved,  but 
with  the  improvements  in  boiler  design, 
it  is  believed  that  a  general  arrangement 
can  be  devised,  which,  with  provision  and 
accessibility  for  minor  adjustments,  will 
satisfactorily  meet  the  different  require- 
ments. 

In  connection  with  suitable  draft  appli- 
ances, it  is  most  essential  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  elimination  of  all 
steam  pipes  and  joints  from  smokeboxes. 
The  undesirable  location  of  dry,  crotch, 
steam,  exhaust  and  blower  pipes  and 
their  joints  in  smokeboxes  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  steam  failures  and  hieh 
maintenance  expense  for  the  modern 
American  locomotives,  and  wherever 
practicable,  they  should  be  removed,  and 
placed  outside  where  any  leakage  will  not 
create  interference  with  the  draft,  and 
where  defects  can  be  readily  detected  and 
repaired.  While  the  use  of  superheaters 
will  necessitate  increased  complication  in 
smokeboxes,  it  remains  for  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  this  practice  to  deter- 
mine as  to  the  justificaticfn  for  their  ap- 
plication. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  boilers 
and  tubes  kept  clean  without  brick  arches 


are  more  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel 
than  when  equipi>ed  with  brick  arches 
and  having  tubes  obstructed.  From  a 
maintenance  standpoint;  the  use  of  a 
brick  arch  and  its  supporting  water  tubes 
is  undesirable.  Whether  the  operating 
results  justify  its  use,  depends  entirely 
on  the  local  service  and  fuel  conditions 
and  the  type  of  boiler  and  firebox.  Well 
arranged  and  maintained  brick  arches 
will  undoubtedly  assist  in  facilitating 
combustion,  and  to  prevent  excessive 
smoke,  pulling  of  fires  and  choking  of 
tubes,  all  of  which  are  considerable  ad- 
vantage, especially  in  connection  with 
passenger  locomotive  service.  Where  the 
use  of  the  brick  arch  has  been  abandoned, 
the  substitution  of  properly  located  and 
size  of  air  tubes  at  the  firebox  side  and 
end  sheets  above  the  fire  line,  has  often 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  advantage, 
and  with  a  nominal  maintenance  cost. 

With  wide  grate  area,  the  use  of  two 
fire  holes,  conveniently  located  in  relation 
to  the  coal  supply  and  the  foot  board  are 
desirable,  and  with  a  well  designed  and 
conveniently  operated  sliding  double  fire 
door  gear,  the  practice  of  right  and  left 
hand  firing  can  be  easily  accomplished. 
Through  such  method,  even  under  severe 
weather  and  service  conditions,  there  has 
been  little  difficulty  in  supplying  in  an 
intelligent  manner  with  reasonable  phys- 
ical exertion  by  hand  shoveling,  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  a  fair  grade  of  bitumiti- 
ous%coaI,  to  meet  the  greatest  tractive 
power  that  has  as  yet  been  developed  in 
one  steam  locoinotive.  The  use  of  double  • 
sliding  fire  doors  will  also  relieve  e*Ws- 
sive  cold  air  drafts  through  f ut'nace  dbor 
holes  when  locomotives  are  using'-^team, 
or  blowers  are  being  worked,  in  dMinec- 
tion  with  the  raking  or  cleaning  of  fires. 
Such  an  arrangement  permits  of  the  use 
of  fire  tools  with  practically  no  fire  door 
opening,  which  is  of  decided  advanta|re 
when  compared  with  the  swinging  doors, 
which  must  be  left  wide  open  when  the 
fire  tools  are  being  used. 

Good  provision  should  be  made  for 
drop  grates  of  large  size,  in  sufficient 
number,  and  properly  located  in  the  grate 
area  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  of  fires 
which  may  result  from  the  use  of  infe- 
rior grades  of  fuel,  improper  methods  for 
firing,  locomotives  in  different  condition, 
and  long  hours  of  continuous  service. 
The  use  of  dead  grates  is  a  necessary  evil, 
and  rocking  grates  should  be  designed  so 
that  they  will  be  self-dumping,  and  per- 
mit of  the  greatest  proportion  of  accumu- 
lated   foreign   matter  and   clinker   to   be 
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shaken'  down  throagh  the  grates  without 
the  use  of  fire  tools  or  drop  grates. 

Large  grate  areas  should  be  arranged 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane  witli  the 
rocking  grates,  should  be  coupled  in  small 
groups  for  ease  of  operation,  and  all  drop 
and'lrocking  grates  to  be  equipped  with 
the  most  substantial  hand  or  mechanical 
operating  and  positive  latching  gear  to 
insure  good  alignment  and  working  of 
these  parts  from  the  foot  plate,  without 
liability  of  their  being  destroyed  through 
contact  with  fire  that  may  be  accumu- 
lated in  the  ash  pan.  The  application  of 
packing  between  the  grate  bearers  and 
the  firebox  sheets  to  prevent  a  localized 
heat  effect  at  this  point  of  retarded  water 
circulation  and  the  location  of  the  grate 
surface  above  the  top  of  the  foundation 
ring  will,  in  connection  with  substantial 
finger  type  of  short  grates  designed  to 
meet  the  fuel  requirements  and  to  pre- 
vent warping  or  coming  out  of  adjust- 
ment, overcome  a  great  deal  of  the  pres- 
ent trouble  that  is  due  to  firebox  leakage, 
clinkered  fires,  inoperative  grates  and  in- 
sufficient or  poorly  distributed  air  supply. 

The  use  of  large  ash  pans,  in  connec- 
tion with  boiltfs  of  great  capacity,  is 
most  essential,  and  these  pans  should  be 
equipped  with  substantial  and  well  regu- 
lated front,  rear  and  side  dampers,  which 
can  be  operated  from  the  foot  plate. 
The  self-cleaning  double  hopper  type  of 
pan,  well  designed  and  substantially  con- 
structed of  heavy  plate,  so  fitted,  formed 
and  stayed  that  no  difficulty  will  come 
from  warping  or  burning  out  due  to 
lodging  of  fire  and  ashes;  with  service- 
able cast  iron  cleaning  slides  and  guides, 
and  an  arrangement  to  admit  steam  to 
thaw  out,  and  water  to  wet  fire  and 
ashes,  will  usually  give  good  results. 
Such  an  ash  pan  can  be  equipped  with 
front  and  rear  dampers  of  ample  propor- 
tions to  eleminate  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  side  dampers  to  admit  air  for  com- 
bustion just  below  the  foundatioir  ring, 
with  the  resulting  leaks  from  seams,  stay 
bolts  and  cracked  side  sheets.  While 
side  ash  pan  openings  should  be  provided 
in  connection  with  wide  fireboxes  for 
cleaning  purposes,  they  should  never  be 
used  for  air  admission. 

Solid  and  Liquid  Fnet, 

On  some  of  the  eastern  railroads  lo- 
cated in  the  anthracite  coal  region  in  the 
United  States,  the  anthracite  coal  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  locomotive  pur- 
poses. This  coal  averages  about  5  per 
cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  is  furnished 


for  locomotive  use  in  grades  such  as 
culm  or  screenings,  buckwheat,  pea,  brok- 
en and  lump.  The  higher  prices  that 
the  larger  sizes  of  this  fuel  command  for 
commercial  purposes  make  their  use  al- 
most prohibitive  for  locomotives.  On 
this  account,  specially  designed  boilers  of 
the  Wootten  type,  with  grate  areas  rang*- 
ing  from  50  square  feet,  and  equipped 
with  water  tube  grates  and  ample  heat- 
ing surface,  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  culm  and  buckwheat  grades  of  the 
fuel  which  would  otherwise  be  of  little 
commercial  value. 

The  use  of  coke  is  confined  mainly  to 
the  terminal,  transfer,  switching  or  tun- 
nel locomotive  service,  where  the  regula- 
tions require  the  use  of  a  smokeless  fuel, 
and  the  price  of  the  anthracite  coal 
would  make  its  use  prohibitive.  The 
grades  of  coke  used  are  mainly  the  gas 
coke,  which  accumulates  from  artificial 
gas  plants,  and  the  forty-eight  hour  oven 
burned  coke. 

The  use  of  liquid  fuel  is  confined  to 
the  extreme  west  and  southwest  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  coal  of  equivalent  value,  is 
favorable.  This  oil  is  usually  of  the  fuel 
or  crude  quality,  of  light  and  heavy  pe- 
troleum nature,  and  is  being  used  in  cou'* 
nection  with  locomotives  having  fire* 
boxes  and  tenders  of  a  special  design  and 
construction,  or  with  miscellaneous  types 
of  locomotives  which  can  be  equipped 
with  the  necessary  oil  burning  appli- 
ances. 

The  use  of  wood  is  confined  mainly  to 
the  smaller  railroads  in  the  logging  dis- 
tricts. 

In  Canada,  Alaska  and  the  United 
States  there  is  a  considerable  supply  of 
peat,  but  its  use  has  not  been  advanced 
due  to  the  abundance  of  other  fuels,  and 
on  account  of  satisfactory  means  not  hav- 
ing been  developed  until  recently  for  dry- 
ing and  preparing  it  for  fuel  purposes. 
Mechanical  and  electrical  methods  are 
now  being  developed  for  the  pulverizing 
and  briquetting  of  peat,  which  will  no 
doubt  bring  its  value  as  a  fuel  before  the 
public.  As  prepared  peat  is  almost  a 
smokeless  fuel,  and  burns  out  to  a  clean 
white  ash  without  clinker,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  locomotive  use. 

In  the  other  portions  of  America,  Can- 
ada and  the  United  Sates  not  above  enu- 
merated, bituminous  coal  of  the  semi- 
anthracite,  semlbituminous,  soft  and  gas 
qualities  are  mainly  used.  The  semian- 
thracite  coal  runs  about  10  per  cent., 
the  soft,  or  semlbituminous  coal,  about 
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20  per  cent.,  and  the  gas,  or  bituminoua 
coal,  about  40  per  cent  in  volatile  matter. 
These  coals  are  supplied  in  the  various 
grades  of  slack  or  screenings,  pea,  nut, 
run  of  the  mine,  steam  lump  and  lump 
sizes.  For  terminal,  switching  and  trans- 
fer service  slack  or  screenings,  pea  and 
nut  grades  are  largely  used  as  a  matter 
of  economy.  For  heavy  tonnage  service, 
the  run  of  the  mine  quality  is  mostly 
used  in  connection  with  locomotives  hav- 
ing ample  grate  areas  and  heating  sur- 
face^ The  steam  lump  and  lump  grades 
are  used  largely  in  connection  with  loco- 
motives of  the  older  types  having  insuffi- 
cient grate  area  and  heating  surface, 
where  forcing  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
schedule  and  tonnage  requirements. 

The  diverting  of  the  better  grades  of 
bituminous  coals  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  the  desirability  of  effecting 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  has  made 
necessary  such  design  of  boilers  and  grate 
areas  for  locomotives  used  in  the  differ- 
ent localities  as  will  best  meet  their  fuel 
conditions.  The  use  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  disposed  of  to  advantage  commer- 
cially, for  locomotive  purposes,  should 
not  be  objected  to,  so  long  as  the  prepara- 
tion is  good  and  the  analysis  of  the  coal 
indicates  a  reasonable  good  proportion  of 
fixed  carbon,  with  low  sulphur  and  ash. 

Combustion, 
A  locomotive  boiler  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts,  each  with  its  independent 
function ;  the  furnace  for  the  combustion 


of  fuel,  and  the  boiler  proper  for  the 
transfer  of  the  heat  generated  into  useful 
effect. 

To  develop  the  maximum  power  of  a 
locomotive,  the  fuel  supplied  to  the  fur- 
nace should  be  consumed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  full  value  of  its  heat  will  be 
imparted  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  the  carbon  and 
hydrocarbons  in  the  fuel  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  proper  amount  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  otherwise  the  result  will  be 
incomplete  combustion,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  heat  in  the  fuel  is  made 
available. 

With  liquid  fuel,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  regulate  the  supply  of  air 
and  oil,  so  that  the  cumbustion  is  effected 
to  give  the  best  results,  but  with  solid 
fuel,  the  conditions  are  so  changeable, 
due  to  the  varying  chemical  composition 
and  physical  condition,  that  good  com- 
bustion will  depend  largely  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  skill  of  the  fireman,  and  the 
draft,  grate,  ash  pan  and  damper  appli- 
ances on  the  locomotive. 

All  practical  'results  have  indicated 
that  the  most  efficient  locomotive  furnace 
action  will  accompany  the  lowest  rates  of 
combustion  when  produced  in  connection 
with  large  grate  areas  and  fireboxes,  and 
even  then  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  coal  by 
insufficient  or  excessive  air  supply,  and 
by  gases  and  sparks  going  to  the  smoke- 
box  will  represent  an  extraordinary 
waste. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Erchoea  from  the   Firing   Line 


f>ir€ction  and  Speed  Vs.  Hailstorm. 

I  was  firing  a  passenger  run  going  east. 
A  heavy  wind  storm  accompanied  by  rain 
and  hail  came  up  from  the  northwest, 
while  on  the  road.  The  engineer  stopped 
the  train,  saying  that  to  run  through  a 
hard  storm  like  that  would  break  all  the 
window  lights  out  of  the  train. 

I  suggested  that  we  were  going  away 
from  the  storm  and  did  not  think  there 
would  be  any  more  danger  running  than 


tance  of  125  miles,  daily.  We  leave  Dal- 
las at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Port- 
land at  10.10  a.  m.,  remaining  in  Port- 
land until  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  we  again 
point  the  '53  homeward  for  another  three 
hour  and  ten  minute  stretch. 

Our  train  is  a  local  passenger  and  we 
make  about  eighteen  stops  on  an  average, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  one  to  twelve 
minutes  each,  so  with  all  the  delays  and 
the  high  centers  (?)  it  keeps  us  busy  if 
we  make  it  on  time. 


standing  still,  but  he  stopped,  and  we 
had  to  get  in  on  top  of  the  boiler  head  to 
keep  from  being  bombarded  by  hailstones. 
Now,  knowing  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, I  won  Id  be  pleased  to  have 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine  give  their 
opinions  as  to  the  danger  of  a  hail  storm, 
regarding  direction  and  speed. 

Member. 

#      #      # 
The  Pet  of  the  Famiip. 

Engine  1253  is  the  regular  engine  on 
trains  5  and  6  running  between  Portland 
and  Dallas,  making-  the  round  trip^  a  dis- 


It  is  with  us  as  with  most  engine  crews 
who  have  regular  engines,  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  engine,  and  well  we  should 
be,  as  the  picture  shows.  AH  inside  pipe- 
work and  fittings  are  nickle  plated,  and 
at  first  sight  a  stranger  is  apt  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  thought  that  he  is  up 
against  a  polished  soda  fountain  or  some- 
thing equally  as  brilliant. 

The  1253  is  run  by  Engineer  Bob 
Casey,  a  throttle  veteran,  he  having  suc- 
cessfully controlled  the  mighty  iron  horse 
for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  This 
engine  is  an  8-wheel  Baldwin,  with 
lGx24-inch  cylinders,  and  weighs  aboat 
32  tons.    • 
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Speaking  from  an  engineman's  point  of 
view,  she  is  a  regular  home.  The  men 
shown  in  the  picture  are  Messrs.  Casey 
and  Beard,  engineer  and  fireman. 

F.  Jj.  Beabd. 


Combustion. 

1  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
lecture  given  by  Mr.  Buell,  and  published 
in  the  Railway  Club  Proceedings  of  the 
May  issue  of  the  Magazine.  It  may  be 
all  right  for  that  section  of  the  country, 
but  what  is  worrying  us  here  in  Vermont 
is  how  to  get  steam  out  of  the  real  estate 
with  which  we  have  to  fire. 

V^^here  is  there  a  fireman  of  today  who 
is  able-bodied  enough  to  swing  a  steel  fire- 
bot  dopr,  that  meajsures  28  inches  by  20 
indite,  by  6  inches  and  weighs  between  30 
and  wjsounds,  after  each  scoopful  of 
dirt,  wheifl  be  has  to  put  in  anywhere 
from  10  to  14  tons  in  a  run  of  120  miles. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
other  brothers,  who  have  had  experience 
with  the  kind  of  stuff  we  are  using,  as  to 
the  best  way  to  "keep  her  fogging"  with 
the  least  exertion  on  our  part  (with  or 
without  blac&  smoke).  The  only  way 
that  I  can  keep  the  pointer  in  place  is  to 
get  a  good  heavy  fire  in  at  the  start,  then 
open  the  door  and  put  in  four  scoopfuls 
as  quickly  as  possible;  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  clears  up  I  repeat  the  operation. 
This  keeps  the  black  smoke  rolling  all  the 
time,  but  it  makes  the  "fog." 

Member. 
#      #      # 

Thint.  before  Sp^aXing. 

I  wish  to  sound  a  warning  to  all  who 
may  in  any  way  be  inclined  to  act  hastily, 
for  I  shall  cite  a  case  that  happened  to 
the  writer.  I  like  to  see  everybody  who 
fires  a  locomotive,  be  it  a  switcher  or 
road* engine,  in  the  Order^  and  perform 
no>  wopk.  that  is  not  to  the  benefit  of  any 
one.  Some  time  ago  I  was  working  on  a 
certain  engine  where  a  man  whom  I  re- 
lieved was  seen  by  a  brother  to  be  wiping 
the  siderods  and  driving  wheels.  When 
I  was  so  informed  I  spoke  to  him  about 
\U  and  he  got  somewhat  indignant  over 
the  matter. 

Now,  the  man  has  fired  nine  years,  and 
is  not  in  the  Order.  I  spoke  to  him  about 
joining,  also.  Some  few  days  afterwards 
lie  and  I  had  a  few  words  about  the  fire, 
as  I  thought  he  was  going  away  without 
leaving  me  a  good  fire.  This  latter  argu- 
ment came  about  by  my  getting  on  the 


engine  a  little  earlier  than  I  needed  to, 
and,  as  I  thought  he  would  take  advan- 
tage of  an  early  relief  and  go  home,  I 
looked  into  the  firebox  and  spoke  about 
the  fire  being  very  low.  This  man  went 
to  the  office  and  reported  every  word  that 
took  place  between  us,  and  as  a  story  goes 
farther  it  is  always  added  to— the  same 
with  this  one.  , 

When  I  had  given  the  matter  no  fur- 
ther thought  I  was  called  to  the  master 
mechanic's  office.  So  I  hope  this  will  \te 
a  warning  to  any  one  who  may  be  In^- 
clined  to  be  a  little  hasty,  even  when  it 
is  for  the  good  of  the  many. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
brothers  through  the  columns  of  the  Mag- 
azine as  to  what  they  know  about  the  ■ 
Brown  system   of   merits   and   demerits,  * 
also  as  to  what  the  chances  are  for  gain-  [ 
ing  a  merit  or  effacing  a  demerit  on  any 
road  on  which  it  is  in  vogue. 

Member. 

#      #      # 
A  Fireman's  Tribuiations. 

The  trains  we  haul  on  the  road  where  I 
am   employed  are  very  heavy,   and  the  i 
amount  of  coal  which  the  fireman  has  to  ) 
handle    is   something    wonderful,   as  ^We 
have   to   shovel   all    the   coal    twidtf,    or 
"double   the  deck"  as  the  boys  call  it  . 
The   engines   are    loaded    down,    pulling  * 
two  trains   in  one,  or  as  many  cars  in 
one  train  as  would  make  two  a  short  time 
ago.     For   instance,   we  have   passenger 
trains  of  15  and  16  cars,  and  as  many  as 
17  and  18  cars,  the  latter  being  the  limit. 
One  or  two  years  ago  we  fired  engines  on 
these  runs  with  from  7  to  10  cars,  luid  as 
low  as  5  and  6  cars,  which  goe^  to  show 
how  the  burden  has  been  increased  on  the 
fireman. 

The  engineer,  too,  has  his  troubles,  as 
these  heavy  trains  place  more  responsi-  ! 
bility  upon  him.  The  conductor  and 
brakeman  also  have  their  troubles  and 
say  that  it  causes  more  work  for  tbem, 
but  any  reasonable  man  will  a4mit  that 
the  greatest  burden  is  placed  on  the  fire- 
man, as  it  is  very  evident  that  he  is  now 
doing  the  work  that  was  performed  bj 
two  men  a  year  or  two  ago.  A.  student 
said  to  me  some  time  ago  after  making 
two  trips : 

"Well,  old  man,  this  job  is  a  bit  too 
fierce  for  me.  I  got  about  all  the  firing 
I  want." 

To  my  question  as  to  what  was  the 
matter,  he  replied: 

"I'll  take  my  chances  with  the  pick 
and  shovel  any  day  before  I  kill  mvfeell 
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off  on  one  of  those  hogs.  Any  old  thing 
beats  this  to  my  notion." 

I  often  think  he  was  not  much  wrong, 
as  the  work  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
too  much  for  human  endurance,  and 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine  to  the  very  sensible  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Baker,  of  Rail- 
way and  Locomotive  Engineering,  in  the 
Railway  Club  Proceedings  published  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Magazine.  Mr. 
Baker  said  in  part:  "You  can't  always 
get  eighth-grade  pupils  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion, neither  can  you  always  get  the  son 
of  an  employe.  The  father  too  often  real- 
izes that  to  stand  up  ai^ainst  the  huge 
'monsters  of  today  requires  a  man  with 
an  iron  constitution,  and  that  his  son  will 
be  broken  in  health  before  he  ever  gains 
promotion  from  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
'battleship,'  Why  should  the  technical 
school  graduate  use  the  position  as  any- 
thing but  a  makeshift  to  tide  him  over 
till  he  finds  something  better?''..  Mr. 
Baker  gives  numerous  reasons  why  well 
educated  young  men  will  not  start  in  to 
fire  the  engines  of  today. 

The  fireman  6t  today  should  have  about 
eight  days'  rest  in  each  month,  but  he  can 
not  afford  it,  as  he  needs  every  day  in 
order  to  make  a  living,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  he  finally  kills  himself  off.  He  will 
make  requests  for  coaling  stations  and 
other  things  to  help  him  out.  Sometimes 
these  requests,  although  acceded  to,  fail 
to  materialize,  but  the  tonnage  increases 
right  along'  and  the  rules  become  stricter. 
He  is,  of  course,  required  to  look  out  for 
signals,  keep  the  engine  hot  and  break  his 
coal,  which  under  present  conditions  is 
two  men's  work.  He  is  kept  on  the  jump 
from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other, 
and  in  case  of  collision -or  derailment 
hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  his  life,  and 
his  duties  are  so  arduous  all  over  the  di- 


vision that  he  comes  into  the  terminal 
like  a  dead  man. 

At  railway  club  meetings '  and  other 
such  places  the  education  of  firemen 
seems  to  be  of  much  importance,  for  at  a 
recent  meeting  Mr.  F.  P.  Roesch,  of  F. 
M.  Hicks  &  Co.,  made  some  very  inter- 
esting remarks,  saying  that  he  thought 
brains  were  needed  just  as  much  as 
brawn.  I  think  the  gentleman  was  right, 
and  not  only  that  but  he  needs  both.  As 
for  the  saving  of  coal  on  this  road,  they 
save  the  oil  and  let  the  fireman  shovel 
the  coal.  Mr.  Roesch  said  he  thought  too 
much  was  expected  of  a  fireman  now-a- 
days  and  referred  to  the  pooling  system, 
also  the  manner  in  which  a  fireman  gets 
off  his  engine  and  sneaks  through  the 
alley,  and  you  don't  know  whether  he  is 
white  or  black.  He  is  looking  for  a  good 
place  to  rest,  or  sometimes  a  place  to  die, 
when  he  is  played  out. 

I  think  if  the  advice  of  these  prominent 
men  were  followed  in  the  way  of  helping 
the  firemen  by  giving  orders  to  use  more 
olU  have  the  coal  within  easy  reach  of  the    I 
firemen,  and  have  the  coal  fit  for  use —    \ 
not  lumps  weighing  400  pounds,  making  '  ; 
it  necessary  to  break  the  gate  to  get  it 
out,  it  would  be  better  for  all.     When 
tonnage  is  increased  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  today  it  is  only  just  that  other  changes 
should  be  made  to  help  out  the  men  who 
keep   the   wheels    turning.     For   the   re-    . 
muneration   received   the   fireman   is  the^ " 
hardest  worked  man  in  railroad  service 
today,  and  I  say  that  any  young  man  is 
very  foolish  who  will  start  in  to  fire  an 
engine  under  existing  conditions  for  from 
four  to  six  years  of  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  and  persecute  himself  for  the  sake 
of  eventually  becoming  an  engineer,  for 
even  in  that  position  he  will  find  more 
than  a   proportionate  share  of — grief. 

Mbicbeb. 
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BaldtOin'Westinghouse  Electric  Locomotive 


On  May  IG,  1905,  the  members  of  the 
International  Railway  Congress,  at  the 
close  of  the  session  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  were  given  an  exhibition  of  the 
Baldwin-Westinghouse  single-phase  al- 
ternating-current electric  locomotive  on 
the  Westinghouse  Interworks  Railway. 

In  demonstrating  its  possibilities  and 
advantages  it  was  first  run  light,  and 
afterwards  hauling  a  train  weighing  ap- 
proximately  1,200  ton^,  which  consisted 


Some  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
this  locomotive  are  as  follows: 

Weightg  and  Dimengionit. — Weight  of 
locomotive  complete  (both  halves),  135 
tons ;  total  length  over  bumpers,  45  feet ; 
maximum  height  with  trolley  down,  17 
feet;  size  of  drivers,  00  inches:  distance 
between  centers  of  drivers,  6  feet  4 
inches ;  extreme  width,  9  feet  8  inches. 

Equipment, — Six  single-phase,  single 
reduction  motors,  having  a  normal  capac- 


BALDWIN-WBSTINGHOUSB  BLBCTRIC  LOCOMOTIVB 


of  50  new  steel  gondola  cars.  The  loco- 
motive was  designed  for  slow  speed 
freight  service,  and  developed  a  drawbar 
pull  of  50,000  pounds  at  a  speed  of  about 
10  miles  per  hour  with  the  motors  work- 
ing at  nominal  full  load  output.  With 
the  train  above  mentioned,  it  is  stated 
that  the  dynamometer  car  recorded  steady 
drawbar  pulls  of  00,000  to  65.000  pounds, 
and  as  high  as  100,000  pounds  without 
slipping  the  wheels.  With  lighter  trains 
the  speed  of  the  locomotive  may  be  in- 
creased proportionately,  the  maximum 
being  about  80  miles  per  hour. 


ity  of  225  horsepower  e^ch;  gear  reduc- 
tion, 18 :95 ;  induction  regulator  control ; 
pneumatically  operated  trolley ;  combined 
automatic  and  straight-air  brakes;  pneu- 
matic Sanders  to  sand  tracks  in  both  di- 
rections. 

General  Data, — Trolley  voltage  upon 
which  locomotive  is  designed  to  operate, 
6,600  volts;  voltage  on  motors,  140-320: 
drawbar  pull,  50,000  pounds,  at  a  speed 
of  approximately  10  miles  per  hour ;  max- 
imum speed  for  which  locomotive  is  de- 
signed, approximately  25-30  miles  per 
hour. 
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Technical    Contributions 


Pjrltf  National  Electric  Headlight— 
VI. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  electric 
headlight  failures  are  due  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  one  who  trims  the  lamp  and 
applies  the  new  carbon.  As  explained  in 
Part  V,  the  carbon  feeds  down  by  grav- 
ity, and  so  burns  away. 

All  engineers  who  have  had  experience 
with  the  electric  headlight  have,  no  doubt, 
had  a  failure  at  some  time  or  other  when 
he  was  reducing  the  speed  of  his  train 
upon  approaching  a  station,  or  just  as  he 
brought  his  train  at  rest  at  the  station. 
He  has  also  at  such  times  walked  out  on 
the  footboard,  opened  the  door  to  the 
headlight  cage  and  "jarred"  the  lamp 
with  his  hand,  when  the  light  instantly 
came  up;  he  then  returned  to  the  cab, 
satisfied  that  he  had  "fixed  it,"  and  so  he 
had  for  the  time  being,  but  he  had  only 
jarred  the  carbon  down  through  the 
clutch  to  the  point  of  the  copper  elec- 
trode, when  the  circuit  was  re-established 
— ^just  what  the  locomotive  did  constantly 
when  in  motion.  There  is  no  assurance 
now,  however,  when  the  magnet  grows 
weak  enough  to  release  the  clutch  again, 
that  it  will  not  "catch"  or  hang  up  in 
the  clutch  as  before.  As  explained  in 
Part  y,  when  an  Jarc  is  formed  and  the 
carbon  is  burning  away,  as  the  arc  grows 
larger  and  longer,  less  current  passes 
from  the  carbon  to  the  electrode,  and  the 
corresponding  amount  circulating  in  the 
solenoid  tends  to  weaken  the  magnetic 
pull  on  the  levers  and  clutch  which  are 
suspending  the  carbon,  and  at  a  certain 
point  grows  weak  enough  to  release  the 
latter,  when  it  feeds  down  or  falls  of  its 
own  weight. 

If  the  carbon  is  a  little  rough  or  out  of 
round,  it  will  be  held  up  in  the  clutch  so 
far  away  from  the  electrode  that  the  cur- 
rent can  not  flow  across,  the  circuit  will 
be  broken  and  the  light  will  go  out. 

Carbons  are  molded  and  sometimes 
they  are  not  found  to  be  absolutely  round 
or  true,  though  they  are  supposed  to  be 
passed  through  a  template  when  they 
should  fall  or  feed  through  the  clutch  in 
any  position.  As  previously  stated,  how- 
ever, they  are  often  found  to  be  rough 
and  irregular,  and  are  the  cause  of  much 
annoyance  when  not  properly  fitted.' 
When  new  carbons  are  drawn  from  the 


storeroom  they  should  be  passed  through 
a  clutch  at  that  time  to  determine  if  they 
are  true,  or  if  they  are  liable  to  hang  up 
in  clutch.  To  do  this  proi)erly,  loosen 
thumb  nut  79,  and  remove  carbon  holder 
SOO  from  lamp,  just  as  is  done  when  pre- 
paring to  remove  the  reflector  from  the 
cage;  place  the  carbon  in  the  carbon 
clamp,  securing  the  top  holder  by  stud 
for  thumb  nut  79;  return  the  carbon  and 
clamp  to  holder,  release  the  carbon  and 
note  if  it  will  fall  freely  of  its  own 
weight  entirely  through  the  clutch.  If 
it  will  not  fall  freely  of  its  own  weight 
until  the  bottom  of  the  carbon  clamp 
drops  to  the  clutch,  turn  the  carbon 
until  a  position  is  found  in  the  clamp 
where  it  will,  then  return  holder  to 
lamp.  It  will  not  be  found  necessary  to 
"jar"  the  lamp  on  this  trip. 

The  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
statement  that  the  failures  referred  to 
above  (when  the  locomotive  is  being 
brought  to  rest),  are,  in  nearly  every 
case,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carbon  was 
not  properly  fitted.  However,  should  the 
tension  of  spring  93  be  too  weak,  the 
same  trouble  would  be  experienced,  but 
this  is  seldom  found.  As  ^  a  rule  engi- 
neers have  a  tendency  to  run  this  spring 
a  little  too  tight  rather  than  too  loose. 
By  referring  to  Fig.  8,  Part  IV,  it  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  small  contact 
copper  brush  secured  to  the  "number  88" 
of  the  carbon  clamp.  The  office  of  this 
carbon  clamp  is  to  hold  and  guide  the 
carbon  down,  tram^mitting  the  current 
to  the  carbon  by  its  contact  with  the 
guide  bar  or  upper  carbon  holder  100, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  little  cop- 
per contact  brush.  This  contact  brush 
must  not  bear  too  hard  against  holder 
too  or  the  carbon  will  not  feed  down 
when  the  locomotive  is  at  rest.  Since 
it  requires  an  imperfect  contact  to  create 
an  arc,  and  this  carbon  clamp  can  not  be 
made  to  fit  close  enough  to  guide  bar  of 
upper  carbon  holder  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  carbon  to  feed  down,  then 
if  this  little  contact  brush  did  not  touch 
the  upper  holder  100,  when  the  locomo- 
tive was  in  motion  there  could  be  no 
constant  and  perfect  contact  between  the 
carbon  clamp  and  the  upper  holder,  the 
light  would  "flicker"  and  "flash"  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  guide  bar  to  the 
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apper  carbon  holder  and  the  flange  on 
the  carbon  clamp  will  be  fused. 

In  case  your  equipment  has  been  run- 
ning along  nicely  and  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory light,  then  suddenly  your  light  began 
id  *'flash"  badly,  it  will  be  found  upon 
investigation  that  one  of  the  binding 
post  screws,  68,  is  loose  and  is  not  hold- 
ing the  wire  firmly  to  the  binding  post 

It  is  hoped  that  the  explanations  and 
instructions  given  in  these  articles  rela- 
tive to  the  fusing  of  the  copper  electrode 
will  be  thoroughly  understood,  as,  if  they 
are,  the  one  great  object  the  writer  had 
in  offering  these  articles  for  publication 
in  this  valued  magazine  will  have  been 
attained— that  of  reducing  to  a  minimum, 
the  number  of  copper  electrodes  and  hold- 
ers destroyed. 

No  doubt  a  great  many  failures  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  due  to  the  fusing 
of  the  copper  electrode  and  holders,  and 
engines  have  been  run  over  the  entire 
division  with  a  lantern  hung  up  in  front, 
all  because  the  engineer  thought  he  had 
"burned  her  up."  Very  often  this  fusing 
takes  place  while  the  engine  is  yet  in 
the  hands  of  the  hostler,  for  there  are 
few  engineers  who  are  not  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  trouble  when  they  see  a 
shaft  of  green  light  thrown  off  by  the 
reflector  instead  of  a  shaft  of  white  light, 
and  they  would,  of  course,  reduce  the 
speed  of  the  generator  at  once  by  throt- 
tling the  steam. 

However,  should  the  reader  ever  meet 
with  this  difficulty,  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  go  out  of  business  with  the 
electric  headlight  for  the  reason  that  you 
have  "burned  her  up,"  for  you  have  not ; 
you  have  only  destroyed  the  lower  or 
negative  point  and  holder.  All  that  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  do  to  have  the 
service  of  this  devise  is  to  remove  the 
damaged  electrode  holder  from  the  bot- 
tom clamp  53  and  substitute  an  ordinary 
iron  bolt,  securing  same  in  clamp  by 
tightening  up  screw  68,  just  the  same 
as  you  would  tighten  this  screw  to  secure 
the  electrode  holder.  Be  sure  that  one 
end  of  the  bolt  comes  up  to  the  center  of 
the  reflector,  and  that  the  other  end  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  lamp. 

It  must  not  be  fwgotten  that  a  high 
electromotive  force  caused  the  copper 
electrode  and  holder  to  fuse,  and  it  will 
also  cause  this  improvised  negative  to 
fuse  if  the  speed  of  the  armature  is  not 
controlled  by  throttling.  However,  since 
copper  fuses  at  1,996  degrees  F.  and  iron 
at  2,786  degrees  F.,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  iron  bolt  would  stand  a 


much  higher  temperature  than  the  cop- 
per, though  it  is  not  as  good  a  conductor 
of  electric  current  as  the  copper. 

A  carbon  could  be  used  in  such  emer- 
gencies, securing  same  in  the  bottom 
clamp  as  outlined  above  with  reference 
to  the  bolt.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to 
use  the  bolt  for  such  emergencies,  for  the 
reason  that  this  lower  carbon  will  burn 
away,  though  only  about  half  as  fast  as 
the  top  carbon,  and  since  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  set  this  carbon  straight  under 
the  top  carbon,  you  would  not  only  have 
the  arc  constantly  lowered  in  the  re- 
flector, sending  the  shaft  of  light  up,  and 
off  of  the  track,  but  in  a  short  time  this 
lower  carbon  would  burn  down  until  the 
top  carbon  would  drop  by  the  point  of 
this  lower  carbon,  and  you  would  then 
have  no  light  and  in  all  probability  a 
short  circuit.  Should  a  carbon  be  used 
for  the  negative,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  move  point  of  same  up  in  the 
center  of  the  reflector  about  once  in  every 
hour  it  is  burned,  thereby  getting  the  full 
benefit  of  the  light. 

The  point  of  the  carbon  must  set  true 
over  the  point  of  the  copp^  electrode  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  arc.  Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  hold  of  the  electrode  and 
holder  and  bend  in  any  direction  to  line 
up  under  the  point  of  the  carbon.  This 
holder  is  made  of  brass  and  will  easily 
bend  without  any  fear  of  breaking. 

The  copper  electrode  should  be  pointed 
up  with  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  sur- 
face on  point  for  this  reason :  electricity 
spreads  itself  out  evenly  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  conductor  through  which  it  is 
passing,  and  if  there  was  one-half  of  an 
inch  point  on  the  copper  instead  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  point,  perhaps  it  could 
be  better  understood  by  stating  that  there 
would  be  a  thin  flat  arc  produced  instead 
of  a  long  arc  as  is  seen  when  the  copper 
is  pointed  with  the  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
surface. 

Focus  of  Lamp, — ^The  focus  of  the 
lamp  and  the  condition  of  the  reflector 
determine  the  efficiency  of  this  device  to 
a  very  great  extent  It  must  be  under- 
stood that,  when  the  arc  is  formed,  or  in 
other  words  when  the  lamp  is  burning, 
the  dynamo  and  lamp  are  doing  all  that 
they  were  built  to  do.  When  an  engineer 
meets  another  engine  with  a  better  and 
brighter  light  than  the  one  he  is  running, 
in  nearly  every  case  the  reason  is  that 
the  "other  fellow"  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  focus  his  light  and  to  clean  bis  re- 
flector. 

The  rays  of  light  can  not  be  drawq 
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together  and  on  to  the  center  of  the  track, 
unless  the  cage  sets  level  and  parallel 
with  the  boiler,  and  the  front  edge  or 
face  of  the  reflector  parallel  with  the 
front  edge  of  the  cage. 

For  the  engineer  to  properly  focus  the 
lamp,  the  locomotive  should  be  facing  a 
piece  of  straight  track  of  not  less  than 
one-half  mile  in  length.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  lamp  is  adjustable  in  all  direc- 
tions; move  same  until  the  best  results 
are  obtained  on  the  track,  then  tighten 
hand  nuts  54  securely.  The  light  should 
be  reflected  in  parallel  rays  and  in  as 
small  a  space  as  possible. 

Although  the  whole  apparatus  may  be 
working  properly,  if  the  lamp  is  not  fo- 
cused and  the  reflector  not  cleaned  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  get  the  full  volume  of 
light.  With  the  best  and  brightest  of  re- 
flectors there  is  always  a  certain  percent- 
age of  light  rays  absorbed  by  the  reflect- 
ing surface,  and  this  absorbing  of  light  Is 
greatly  increased  by  a  dirty  or  dim  re- 
flector. It  is  therefore  very  easential 
that  the  reflectors  be  kept  highly  polished 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  this  de- 
vice. 

J.  Wnx  Johnson. 


Siid'Fiat  Wheels  from  Undetected 
Causes. 

The  Air  Line  is  not  a  retaining-valve 
road;  that  is,  it  is  not  officially  ordered 
that  pressure  retaining  valves  shall  be 
cut  in  when  descending  grades.  But  there 
are  two  or  three  pretty  bad  hills  where 
many  of  the  engineers  require  the  head 
brakeman  on  freight  trains  to  turn  up 
five  or  six  retainers  next  to  the  engine 
before  beginning  their  descent.  It  is  a 
bad  thing  to  depend  upon  something  ot 
which  you  don't  know  the  condition,  and 
as  retaining  valves  are  not  tested  on  this 
road  it  is  a  good  deal  like  going  out  on 
the  skirmish  line,  in  battle,  not  knowing 
whether  your  gun  and  cartridce  belt  are 
filled  with  loads  or  blanks— your  life  may 
be  depending  upon  that  which  you  haven't 
got. 

From  the  north  there  is  a  long,  rather 
steep  down-grade  into  the  main  division 
terminal  of  Smith vi  He,  containing  several 
curves  and  deep  cuts.  The  down  grade 
continues  through  the  city  to  the  shops 
south  of  town,  and  there  is  a  slow-speed 
city  ordinance  that  is  vigorously  enforced 
which,  together  with  the  facts  that  yard 
engines  are  permitted  to  use  the  main 
track  in  the  city  yards  on  the  time  of 


delayed  freight  trains  and  that  the  same 
city  yard  is  approached  from  the  north 
around  a  curve  through  a  deep  cut  re- 
quires some  pretty  fine  air  braking. 

Just  before  pitching  over  this  hill  from 
the  north  is  the  sidetrack,  called  on  the 
time-card  "Gun  Club,*'  and  since  that 
fatal  collision  between  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity special  and  a  switching  engine  in 
the  Indianapolis  yards,  our  passenger  en- 
gineers put  their  brake-valves  in  full  re- 
lease position  as  they  pass  Gun  Club, 
going  south,  and  leave  them  there. 

On  freight  trains  a  number  of  retain- 
ing valves  are  cut  in  at  Gun  Club  and  not 
cut  out  again  until  the  engineer  whistles 
"off  brakes"  nearing  the  main  yards — 
cutting  in  his  driver-brake  retainer  be- 
fore the  others  are  cut  out,  to  hold  the 
control  with  the  engine.  But  some  of  the 
boys  have  hit  yard  engines,  or  their  cars, 
others  have  paid  fines  to  the  city  for 
"scorching,"  while  a  few  have  had  slid- 
flat  wheels  among  the  cars  that  had  their 
retaining  valves  cut  in  coming  down  the 
hill,  and  it  is  of  the  latter  I  want  to  talk 
about. 

Train  71  came  down  into  Smithville 
yards  the  other  day  with  stuck  brakes 
and  four  pairs  of  slid-flat  wheels  on  the 
third  and  fifth  cars  from  the  engine.  Re- 
taining valves  had  been  used  on  the  head 
seven  cars.  The  air-brake  instruction 
car  is  at  Smithville,  and  the  engineer  and 
conductor  told  the  instructor  that  they 
supposed  they  would  get  "torpedoed,"  but 
they  wanted  him  to  find  what  was  the 
matter  with  those  brakes ;  so  he  told  the 
crew  to  come  around  to  the  air  car  after 
dinner,  and,  meanwhile,  he  inspected  the 
brakes  on  the  damaged  cars  after  they 
were  set  in  the  repair  track  and  had  them 
tested,  after  which  he  told  the  air-brake 
inspector  where  to  look  for  the  trouble. 

About  2  o'clock  71 's  crew  and  all  of 
the  other  unattached  railroad  men  were 
in  the  instruction  car,  and,  of  course,  the 
first  point  that  .the  instructor  made,  was, 
that  knowing  they  would  use  retainers 
going  into  Smithville  they  should  have 
tested  the  retainers,  and  the  action  of  the 
brakes  in  particular  on  the  head  seven 
cars  when  the  general  test  was  made. 

"But,"  observed  the  air-brake  radiator, 
as  Fin  McGool  calls  him,  "I  have  two 
brakes  in  this  instruction'  rack  that  have 
the  same  defects  as  those  cars  have  whose 
wheels  were  flattened  this  morning;  they 
are  for  the  instruction  of  inspectors  and 
repair  men;  your  duty  is  simply  to  test 
your  air  before  starting  with  the  train, 
and  upon  finding  brakes  with  such  de- 
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fects  cut  them  out  and  apply  air  brake 
defect  cards,  with  the  triple  valve  checked 
as  defective ;  you  are  not  required  to 
state  what  part  of  it  is  out  of  order.  One 
of  these  triple  valves  is  also  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  officials,  when  I  can  get  them  in 
here,  and  is  rather  a  startling  exhibit  to 
prove  that  retaining  valves  should  be 
tested  along  with  the  rest  of  the  brake 
equipment,  or  their  use  on  cars  pro- 
hibited. I  wish  to  say  to  trainmen,  how- 
ever, to  he  sure  that  the  defect  is  in  the 
triple-valve  before  you  so  name  it  on  the 
'defect  card,  and  I  am  going  to  make  it  a 
point  of  general  instruction  to  you  from 
now  on  until  you  have  all  had  the  chance 
to  understand  how  to  tell,  in  cases  of 
stuck  brakes  and  slid-flat  wheels,  whether 
the  trouble  is  with  a  defective  triple 
valve  or  not,  and  if  not,  where  the  de- 
fect really  is.  As  well  posted  as  you  all 
are  in  general,  during  the  last  two  years 
there  have  been  but  four  cases  of  slid- 
flat  wheels  in  which  the  triples  were 
found  defective  enough  to  give  cause,  yet 
invariably  the  conductor  has  laid  the 
cause  of  the  damage  to  the  triple-valve. 

"Now,"  continued  the  instructor,  ad- 
dressing the  engineer  who  came  in  on  71 
—"High  Pockets  Maginnis"— "Please 
state  how  you  did  your  braking  after  you 
passed  Gun  Club  this  morning?" 

"It  is  my  experience,"  began  Maginnis, 
"that  the — ^ah — deciding  factor  in  the 
question  of  successful  air-brake  control 
while  descending  lengthy  grades,  or  those 
of  high  degrees  of  inclination,  is  the 
amount  of  pressure  in  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voirs. It  is  the — ah — ^paramount  diside- 
ratum,  as  it  were,  that  those  auxiliary 
reservoirs  be  kept  at  all  times  under  a 
pressure  of  as  near  70  pounds  as  possible. 
A  heavy  brake  application  considerably 
reduces  their  pressure,  and  in  grade  work 
an  undesirably  long  time  is  required, 
thereafter,  for  complete  recharge.  If  the 
speed  is  permitted  to  incre^e,  the  heavier 
reduction  of  pressure  is  called  for  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  possibilities 
of  entirely  losing  control  of  the  speed  of 
the  train.  Therefore,  the — ah — 'palace 
of  the  king*  was  not  yet  over  on  my  side 
of  the  summit  of  the  hill  when  I  made  a 
10-pound  reduction. 

"I  had  a  close  train  line  and  a  strongly- 
holding  set  of  brakes ;  I  made  another  re- 
duction— about  5  pounds — and  aa  at  the 
first  curve  the  speed  was  undesirably  re- 
duced, and  as  retaining  valves  were  cut 
in  on  the  seven  head  cars,  I  released,  and 
had  my  auxiliary  reservoirs  recharged  to 
their  maximum  pressures  some  time  be- 


fore it  became  necessary  to  again  check 
the  increase  of  speed,  which  I  then  did 
with  a  5-pound  reduction;  my  brake 
valve  remained  on  lap  continuously 
thereafter,  until  reaching  the  yards,  at 
which  point  I  noticed  that  my  train  line 
gauge  pointer  was  standing  at  60  pounds. 
I  had  110  pounds  of  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure with  which  to  release  my  brakes, 
and,  as  I  pulled  into  number  three  track 
there  was  no  resistance  perceptible,  such 
as  a  stuck  brake  would  make,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  wheels  had  been 
slid  and  flattened." 

"Now,  George,"  said  the  instructor  to 
the  head  brakeman,  "what  do  you  know 
about  the  cause  of  those  flat  wheels?" 

"Don't  know  a  thing  about  the  cause, 
pardner,"  replied  White  Line  George, 
"and  the  history  of  train  71  from  Gun 
Club  to  yards,  which  it  has  jest  been 
related  by  a  gent  of  more  voluble  and 
copious  persiflage  is  kerrect;  but,  one  of 
them  there  cars  with  flat  wheels  arrivin' 
— fifth  from  the  enjine — has  got  a  cun- 
jered  air  brake,  an*  it  sure  surprised  me 
a  whole  lot. 

"A-passin*  Gun  Club  1  turns  up  the  re- 
tainers on  the  head  seven  cars,  which 
we'd  had  them  same  cars  right  there  all 
the  way,  an'  Mister  Maginnis  had  held 
onto  'em  and  used  the  air  a-doin'  all  the 
switchin'  at  the  several  stations — which 
some  conductors  I  know — without  makin' 
any  personal  allusions — will  hook  onto 
anything  they  back  against,  exceptin'  the 
water-wagon,  regardless  of  their  rates; 
and,  neighbor,  then\  brakes  were  all  right 
— he  set  'em,  and  they  held  fine,  too. 

"After  turnin*  up  the  retainers  I  set 
down  on  the  front  end  o£  the  fifth  car 
from  the  enjine  and  let  my  feet  hang 
over,  right  by  the  retainin*  valves — ^yee, 
they  was  all  box  cars.  Going  through 
that  cut  at  the  first  curve  she  all  slowed 
down  a  right  smart  and  Mister  Man, 
here,  released  his  air,  as  he  remarked 
previous — but  Mister  Air  Brake  Man — 
I'm  a-settin'  right  alongside  of  one  kind 
of  a  retainin'  valve  which  it  ain't  got 
nothing  wrong  with  it  with  her  handle 
turned  down — they  were  not  even  a  hesi- 
tatin'  whisper  of  a  leak  from  her  then — 
but  she's  a  different  person  now, 

"When  the  brakes  was  released,  as  I'm 
a  tellin'  you,  this  yere  retainer  com- 
menced a  fizzling  her  air  out — yes,  that's 
all  right  so  far,  pardner,  but  jest  wait; 
the  fizzle  ort  to  get  weaker,  until  the 
cylinder  pressure  is  down  to  only  15 
pounds,  and  then  shet  off;  but  this  in- 
terestin'  appendix  keeps  a  gettin'  noisier 
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all  the  time,  till  the  rattle  of  that  re- 
tainer weight  Boanded  lilce  a  reaper  com- 
in'  down  Ilamrick's  attached  to  the  hind- 
end  of  Na  1." 

Several  incredulous  observations  from 
the  audience  aroused  George's  indigna- 
tion: "Not  on  your  life,  friends,"  he  de- 
nied, "I  hadn't  been  a  toyin'  with  the  cap- 
tain's peruna  bottle.  That  pressure  kept 
on  a  gettin'  stronger  right  along  till  he 
set  his  air  ag'in,  as  he  says,  an'  the 
blow  from  the  retainer  then  stopped.  He 
left  the  brakes  all  set,  a  little  bit,  the 
rest  of  the  way  down  to  the  yards,  and 
when  them  wheels  was  slid  I  shorely  don't 
know,  fer  jest  as  he  sets  'em  the  last 
time,  as  I'm  a  tellin'  you,  I  see  a  hobo 
back  there  a  climbin'  out  a  freezer,  and 
I  can't  lose  an  interview  with  sech  pas- 
sengers ;  so  I  don't  know  nothing  at  first 
hand  about  slid  wheels  this  yere  trip  of 
even  date." 

Tim  Grbgan  was  then  ssked  what  he 
knew  about  the  cause  for  the  wheels  slid- 
ing; he  is  one  of  those  conductors  who, 
without  making  investigation,  always  lay 
such  troubles  to  "defective  triple-valve," 
but  he  was  afraid  to  do  so' this  time  as  it 
was  apparent  that  the  instructor  under- 
stood the  situation.  But  Grogan  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  some  excuse  of  varying  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  and  he  stated  that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  the  wheels  were 
islid  and  flattened  while  coming  through 
the  city,  on  the  down-grade  before  reach- 
ing the  yards.  He  was  on  the  engine, 
standing  in  the  left  gangway,  and  as  they 
crossed  Jefferson  avenue,  the  first  street 
crossing,  a  party  of  "rubes"  standing  in 
front  of  the  interurban  station  and  close 
to  the  railroad  track,  were  eating  ban- 
anas and  as  he  noticed,  looking  back, 
were  throwing  the  peelings  under  the 
wheels.  This  theory  of  a  probable  cause 
was  about  at  par  with  many  of  his  pre- 
vious explanations  of  mysteries  of  the 
service  and  seemed  to  be,  laughingly,  ap- 
proved of  by  the  main  body  of  the  audi- 
ence; and  the  instructor  knows  Grogan. 

"The  cause  of  this  slid-flat  wheel  was, 
in  this  instance,"  began  the  instructor, 
"really  defective ' triple  valves;  but  their 
condition  could,  and  should,  have  been 
ascertained  by  terminal  test  before  start- 
ing out  with  the  train.  The  defective 
condition  of  the  one  on  the  fifth  car  could 
not  have  been  discovered  without  testing 
with  the  retaining  valve  cut  in — in  fact 
there  was  no  defect  existing  unless  it  was 
cat  in — and  knowing  beforehand  that  re- 
taining valves  Would  be  used  on  certain 
can  they  should  have  been  tested ;  other- 


wise do  not  depend  upon  them.  If  they 
are  necessary  to  safety  what  would  be  the 
result  if  it  was  found — ^too  late — ^that 
their  piping  leaked — the  %  unions  loose? 
It  is  the  result  of  'taking  chances'  that 
so  many  accidents  occur — in  this  case 
merely  the  expense  of  eight  pairs  of  flat- 
tened wheels  and  whatever  may  result 
from  the  delay  of  the  two  cars  of  dressed 
beef. 

"Generally  speaking,"  he  continued, 
"wheels  are  not  slid  from  a  defective 
triple  valve,  for  it  can  only,  in  stick- 
ing, prevent  brake  release  and  has  no 
power  to  incrcMe  the  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure above  the  normal ;  and  cases  of  flat 
wheels  are  invariably  found  under  empty 
cars. 

"But  here  we  have  two  loaded  cars 
with  every  wheel  flattened,  and  the  triple 
valves  are  to  blame — ^but  between  the 
triples  and  the  result  somebody  is  also  to 
blame. 

"Triple  valve  No,  5,  in  the  instruction 
rack  happens  to  have  the  same  defect  as 
the  one  on  the  fifth  car  in  your  train 
this  morning — see  if  it  doesn't  act  that 
way,"  and  he  applied  and  released  the 
brake  with  service  applications  and  also 
emergency ;  nothing  wrong  with  it,  seem- 
ingly, na  blows  or  leaks  and  the  gauges 
on  train  line,  auxiliary  reservoir  and 
brake  cylinder  indicated  the  regular  ac- 
tion of  pressures  and  graduating  valve; 
except,  when  the  brake  was  almost  full- 
on  during  service  application  and  the 
cylinder  and  auxiliary  gauges  were  about 
10  pounds  apart,  with  the  engineer's 
valve  on  lap,  those  two  pressures  ran  sud- 
denly together;  of  course,  train-line  leak- 
age could  have  caused  that." 

Then  he  made  a  service  application, 
turned  up  the  retaining  valve  handle  on 
brake  No.  5,  and  released  the  brakee; 
there  were  about  40  pounds  on  the  brake 
cylinder  gauge  as  number  5's  triple  went 
into  release  position,  and  although  the 
pressure  began  to  flutteringly  escape 
from  the  retaining  valve  the  cylinder 
pressure  slowly  increased  instead  of  fall- 
ing, and  George's  statement  was  verified 
as  the  noise  of  the  rattling  retainer 
weight  grew  louder,  and  we  saw  the  brake 
cylinder  pressure  at  70-pound  equaliza- 
tion with  the  train  line. 

"The  cylinder  pressure  wili  nemain 
where  it  is  and  the  blow  continue  as  long 
as  the  retainer  is  up  and  triple  valve  in 
release  position,"  stated  the  instructor. 
Finally  he  turned  the  handle  down  and 
the  exhaust  was  very  heavy  from  the 
high  pressure,  and  the  gauge  slow  in  fall- 
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ing;  but  it  fell  to  zero,  the  piston  went 
back  in  the  brake  cylinder  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  afterblow  from  the  retain- 
ing valve. 

Our  fellows  are  pretty  well  posted  on 
air,  but  here  was  something  against  all 
reason. 

'*She  hadn't  ort  to  do  sech  things/'  said 
White  Line  George. 

"Dese  triple  valves  is  adjusted  to  five 


is  ting  ever  since  the  quick-action  triple 
valve  came  into  use,  and  has  cost  the 
railroads  a  lot  of  money,  possibly,  for 
slid-flat  wheels,  but  not  causing  any 
trouble  when  the  retaining  valve  is  not  in 
use,  and  therefore  remaining  undis- 
covered and  unknown ;"  and  at  that  he 
unrolled  a  colored  chart  of  the  Westing- 
house  quick  action  triple  valve  in  colors. 
"I  would  represent  it  by  the  following 
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positions,"  observed  Fin  McGooI,  "like 
Grogan's  watch,  and  dis'n  like  his'n,  has 
got  inta  de  sixt." 

"The  gauge  proves,"  said  Maginnis, 
"that  the  brake  cylinder  is  highly  flatu- 
lent when  the  retainer  is  cut  in,  but  at 
other  times  in  seemingly  perfect  condi- 
tion. It  is  the  most  peculiar  action  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed  in  connection  with 
the  air  brake." 

"Yes."  replied  the  instructor,  "but  it  is 
a  trouble  that  undoubtedly  has  been  ex- 


plate."  He  called  attention  to  the  emer- 
gency valve  of  which  11  is  the  rubber 
seat,  and  explained  that  while  the  train- 
line  pressure  beneath  it  will  hold  it  closed 
so  that  air  ctm  not  pass  to  the  brake- 
cylinder  opening  above  it,  the  spring  12 
is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  valve 
closed  after  the  train-line  pressure  has 
been  discharged,  or  has  become  about 
equal  to  the  cylinder  pressure  when  the 
brake  has  been  applied. 

"The   free   height   of   the   check- valve 
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spring — that  is,  its  length  when  new  and 
anused — is  1%  inches;  in  its  place  in  the 
triple  valve  it  is  compressed  to  but  1% 
inches,  and  this  compression  shortens  it 
permanently;  every  time  an  emergency 
application  is  made  there  is  a  further 
shortening  by  the  spring  being  knocked 
down  suddenly.  I  will  take  thia  new,  un- 
used spring  measuring  1%  inches,  and  I 
will  fully  compress  it  between  my  fingers 
and  thumb  until  the  coils  are  together, 
solid,  and  now  upon  releasing  it  we 
measure  it  and  find  it  has  lost  %  inch 
of  its  height;  so  you  see  how  easily  it 
becomes  shortened. 

*'When  it  becomes  less  than  1%  inches, 
freely  expanded,  trouble  begins.  The 
check-valve  spring  in  this  defective  triple 
valve  under  discussion,  has  been  con- 
tracted to  only  1  5-16  inches,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  damaged  wheels.  I  have 
warned  the  inspectors,"  continued  the  in- 
structor, "to  always  measure  the  spring 
when  they  have  a  triple  valve  taken  apart, 
and  to  condemn  it  if  it  has  shortened  to 
1^  inches ;  quite  a  number  have  been 
removed  that  I  know  of. 

"It  is  my  belief,  that  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent compression  of  the  check-valve 
spring,  and  its  importance,  aa  only  lately 
realized,  that  it  should  be  made  of  a 
more  resiliant  material  than  brass — say, 
nickeled-steel  piano  wire,  like  the  gradu- 
ating springs." 

The  boys  were  surprised  at  the  simple 
cause  oi  the  rather  expensive  trouble; 
and  after  observing  that  an  air-brake  ex- 
pert— not  having  thought  of  this  point  of 
weakntes — could  take  the  triple  valve 
apart  and  fail  to  locate  the  cause  of  its 
odd  action,  the  instructor  explained  why 
it  did  act  that  way. 

"As  I  stated,  the  check-valve  spring  is 
compressed  into  a  space  of  1%  inches  be- 
tween the  check  valve  and  emergency 
valve,  and  if  the  spring  is  shortened  to 
only  1  5-16  inches  the  emergency  valve 
will  fall  1-16  inch  from  its  seat  when 
the  train-line  pressure  has  been  reduced 
in  chamber  A  to  lower  than — or  an 
equalisation  with — the  brake  cylinder 
pressure  in  chamber  B, 

"Let  me  say,  here,"  he  interjected,  "to 
help  you  in  your  analysis  of  triple-valve 
action,  that  as  the  train-line  pressure  is 
reduced  below  check-valve  15,  the  pres- 
sure in  chamber  A  above  it  is  equally  re- 
duced, always,  through  leakage;  no  mat- 
ter how  new  and  well  fitted  may  be  the 
check  valve,  the  volume  above  it  is  so 
small   that  the   dust   between  the  valve 


and  seat  will  permit  it  to  fall  in  place 
with  the  fall  of  train-line  pressure. 

"Suppose  that  a  full-on  application 
gives  50  pounds  brake  cylinder  pressure ; 
that  will  be  secured  by  a  20-pound  train- 
line  reduction ;  if  we  make'service  reduc- 
tions of  less  than  20  pounds,  the  train- 
line  pressure  remains  greater  than  cylin- 
der pressure  and  holds  the  em)ergency 
valve  seated ;  if  we  reduce  the  train  line 
to  less  than  the  50  pounds  cylinder  pres- 
sure the  emergency  valve  will  drop  from 
its  seat,  but  upon  recharging  the  train 
line  the  brake-cylinder  pressure  will  be 
discharged  so  rapidly  after  the  triple 
valve  goes  to  release  position  that  the 
emergency  valve  will  be  quickly  forced 
up  and  closed  again  by  the  train-line  air. 

"Now  we  will  turn  up  the  retaining- 
valve  handle,  and  a  rather  light  appli- 
cation and  release  will  not  cause  any 
irregular  action,  because,  as  the  gauges 
show,  train-line  pressure  is  still  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  brake  cylinder 
that  the  emergency  valve  is  held  seated ; 
but  continued  train-line  leakage,  or  a  fur- 
ther reduction  by  the  brake  valve — ^which 
I  shall  now  make — so  nearly  equalizes 
train-line  and  brake-cylinder  pressure 
that  leakage  through  the  weakened  valve 
completes  it,  and  the  emergency  valve 
drops  from  its  seat.  Now  we  will  release 
brakes ;  the  triple  piston  and  slide  valve 
are  moved  to  releasing  position,  but  the 
brake-cylinder  pressure  escapes  so  slowly 
through  the  small  outlet  in  the  retaining 
valve  that  it  is  continually  resupplied 
through  the  open  emergency  valve,  and 
slowly  increases,  as  the  gauge  shows,  to 
the  full  70  pounds  train-line  pressure. 
Turning  down  the  retainer  handle  lets 
cylinder  pressure  escape  so  fast,  as  you 
see,  that  the  train-line  air  jams  the  emer- 
gency valve  up  tightly  to  its  seat,  the 
brake  is  properly  released,  there  is  no 
blow  and  the  air  brake  on  this  car  is  ap- 
parently  in  perfect  condition. 

"The  bad  result  from  a  defective  check- 
valve  spring  is  brought  out  most  plainly 
when  there  is  not  less  than  five  or  six 
cars  of  air  coupled-up,  and  the  farther 
back  in  the  train  the  better  for  trouble; 
and  to  test  to  find  such  cases  it  is  best 
with  retainer  cut  in,  to  make  not  less 
than  an  18  or  20-pound  reduction,  and  re- 
lease the  brakes  by  placing  the  engineer's 
valve  in  the  running  position. 

"When  Engineer  Maginnis  made  his 
second  application  on  the  hill  he  threw 
the  fully  charged  auxiliary  reservoir  into 
direct  supply  to  a  brake  cylinder,  itself 
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already  charged  to  70  pounds,  and  whose 
wheels  were  probably  already  skidding; 
you  know  the  result. 

"The  brake  apparatus  on  this  other  car 
with  slid-flat  wheels  was  probably  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  except  that  there  was  a 
slight  leak  through  the  rubber  emergency 
valve  seat  11 — so  light  that  the  result- 
ant blow  from  the  retaining  valve  was 
not  noticed  by  George;  here  is  a  triple 
valve  in  the  rack  with  the  same  defect, 
and  you  will  not  hear  it  without  coming 
very  close  to  it.  We  will  make  a  very 
light  reduction — ^like  Engineer  Maginnis' 
last  and  permanent  application  coming 
down  the  hill  to  Suithville— and  the 
triple  slide  valve  is  moved  into  service 
stop  position,  closing  the  atmospheric  ex- 
haust port  and  stopping  this  leak  to  the 
atmosphere,  but  not  stopping  the  leak  to 
the  brake  cylinder;  the  light  application 
permits  enough  auxiliary  reservoir  pres- 
sure to  enter  the  brake  cylinder  to  get  the 
piston  out  past  the  leakage  groove,  and 
the  piston  packing  leather  being  tight 
and  no  other  brake  cylinder  leakage,  the 
feed  of  train-line  pressure  through  the 
leaky  emergency  valve  gradually  in- 
creases the  pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder 
until  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  train-line 
and  auxiliary  reservoir — 65  pounds — 
which  is  enough  to  slide  wheels  on  an 
empty,  or  lightly  loaded  car,  or  some- 
times, even,  a  heavy  loaded  car.  The 
wheels  under  this  car  were  sliding,  no 
doubt,  from  soon  after  making  that  last 
5-pound  reduction,  clear  to  the  yards. 
The  previous  use  of  the  retaining  valve, 
of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
latter  case. 

"Think  how  often  that  there  may  have 
been  so  slight  a  leak  in  an  emergency 
valve  as  not  to  have  attracted  attention," 
the  instructor  concluded  with,  "and  with 
a  brake  cylinder  practically  free  from 
leakage  and  a  train  held  for  some  dis- 
tance by  a  very  light  train-line  reduction 
you  can  imagine  how  often  slid  and  flat- 
tened wheels  have  been  the  result.  Some- 
times a  small  splinter  or  cinder  has 
caused  the  leak  and  been  blown  out 
afterward,  before  the  air  brake  was  in- 
spected. So^  it  is  a  delicate  matter  plac- 
ing the  blame  for  slid  wheels,  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  I  only  want  you  to  be 
watchful,  careful,  do  the  best  you  can 
and  help  us  to  find  the  cause  for  these 
troubles,  because  the  conditions  will 
change  before  anyone  but  you  gets  to  look 
for  them." 

Wnx  W.  Wood. 


Th€  Air  Braii€  Association   Con* 
Vention. 

Continuing  the  report  of  the  Air  Brake 
Association  convention,  begun  in  the  pre- 
vious number,  the  second  day's  session 
opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  paper 
read  the  previous  day  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Lan- 
gan  (D.  L.  &  W.).  chairman,  on 

Train'Vip9  L9a'Kar9  in  Freight  Service; 
Effects,  Caus9s  for  and  Hobt  to  R9duc9. 

The  paper  first  called  attention  to  the 
imj)ortance  of  tight  train  pipes  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  and  maintaining 
such  where  new  cars  are  inspected  by 
outside  firms,  whose  men  lack  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  tight  and 
well-clamped  train  pipes  and  responsibil- 
ity for  results  after  the  cars  go  into  serv- 
ice, and  where  the  ability  of  the  brakes 
to  control  and  stop  trains  safely  and 
without  unnecessary  shocks  is  largely  lost 
sight  of  in  the  effort  to  get  trains  out  of 
yards  quickly.  It  was  plainly  stated  that 
this  contributed  to  delaying  them  in  get- 
ting over  the  road.  It  was  well  stated 
that  while  the  transportation  department 
speaks  of  tonnage  trains,  the  concern  of 
the  air-brake  men  is  the  number  of  cars, 
as  each  car  added  means  an  increase  of 
train-pipe  leakage. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  difficulty  of 
handling  long  trains  with  excessive  leak- 
age without  damage  in  braking,  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  enginemen 
are  sometimes  censured  for  breakage  that 
they  are  not  really  responsible  for.  At- 
tention was  called  to  the  use  of  air  brakes 
instead  of  hand  brakes  to  control  trains 
down  mountain  grades,  rendering  tight 
train  pipes  of  even  greater  importance, 
and  it  was  stated  that  a  50-car  train  can 
not  be  handled  successfully  down  a  1% 
per  cent,  grade  with  a  train-pipe  leak- 
age of  over  4  pounds  per  minute. 

A  most  important  statement,  that  the 
discussions  amply  confirmed,  was  that 
"The  leaks  through  spongy  hose  are  the 
hardest  to  detect  and  can  only  be  success- 
fully detected  by  the  use  of  solipsuds. 
Where  soapsuds  are  used  and  the  defect- 
ive hose  thus  detected  are  immediately 
removed,  it  has  been  found  that  it  re- 
duces the  trouble  arising  from  train-pipe 
leakage  to  a  surprising  degree."  The 
leakage  due  to  the  partial  separation  of 
hose  couplings,  resulting  from  frozen 
hose,  was  also  mentioned.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  by  purchasing  good  hose,  giving 
them  proper  care,  and  using  the  so&paads 
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test  as  lato  in  the  fall  as  possible,  a  great 
improvement  would  follow.  Better  atten- 
tion to  hose  coupling  gaskets  was  urged, 
too. 

Other  serious  factors  treated  very  thor- 
oughly were  the  proper  positions  of  the 
train  pipe  and  the  angle  cock,  and  the 
extra  distance  the  hose  must  often  cover 
owing  to  the  excessive  slack  between  cars. 
Data  given  from  a  test  of  38  cars,  on 
which  the  three  rear  hand  brakes  were 
set  and  the  slack  was  first  pushed  in  and 
then  pulled  out,  showed  that  the  total 
amount  of  slack  thus  developed  was  17 
feet  and  7%  inches,  an  average  of  5.87 
inches  between  cars.  Of  the  total,  13  feet 
2.3  inches  was  coupler  movement,  or  4.4 
inches  each. 

Another  valuable  test  was  to  show  the 
effect  of  varying  train-pipe  leakage,  and 
was  as  follows: 

Engine  with  9^-inch  Westinghouse 
air  pump;  main  reservoir  capacity,  21,- 
000  cubic  inches;  speed  of  pump,  140 
single  strokes  per  minute ;  pump  in  serv- 
ice eight  months;  capacity  of  pump 
charged  21,000  cubic  inches  from  0  to  100 
pounds  pressure  at  speed  of  140  strokes 
in  1  minute  and  54  seconds. 

Oat  in  to  train  of  55  cars  at  1:20 
o'clock,  train  pipe  and  auxiliary  being 
dry. 

Train  pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :25, 
40  pounds.    On  55th  car,  39  pounds. 

Train  pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :29, 
55  pounds.    On  55th  car,  53^  pounds. 

lYain  pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :31, 
60  pounds.    On  55th  car,  58%  pounds. 

Train  pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :33, 
65  pounds.    On  55th  car,  64  pounds. 

Train  pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :36, 
70  pounds.    On  55th  car,  68%  pounds. 

Total  time  to  charge  from  0  to  70 
pounds,  16  minutes. 

A  10-pound  reduction  was  made  in 
train  pipe  pressure,  and  the  amount  of 
leakage  taken  per  minute  by  a  gauge  on 
the  first  car  and  the  recording  chart  on 
the  55th  car.  Tliis  was  found  to  be  4% 
pounds  per  minute,  the  pressure  dropping 
from  60  to  50  pounds  in  a  little  ovm*  two 
minutes.  A  release  of  brakes  was  made 
when  the  train  pipe  registered  50  pounds, 
and  the  time  taken  to  recharge  to  70 
pounds  was  8%  minutes. 

The  train  pipe  leakage  was  increased 
to  0  pounds  per  minute,  and  it  required 
12  minutes  to  recharge  from  40  pounds 
to  65  pounds  pressure,  and  6  minutes  to 
charge  from  65  to  70  pounds.  The  pres- 
sure on  first  car  registered  70  pounds  and 
on  the  66th  car  67%  pounds. 


As  the  table  shows  that  it  required, 
with  4%  pounds  leakage,  5  minutes  to 
charge  from  60  to  70  pounds,  and  it  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  from  experience 
that  only  2  to  2%  minutes  elapse  between 
the  release  and  application  of  brakes  on 
1%  to  2  per  cent,  grades,  it  proves  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  if  the  grade  is  long  it 
is  not  practical  to  successfully  handle 
these  trains  with  this  amount  of  leakage. 

A  12  months  record  in  one  yard  showed 
265  brakes  cut  out  for  leaks  that  time 
would  not  permit  of  remedying,  365  triple 
valves  removed  because  of  leaking  at  ex- 
haust when  in  release  position  and  332 
angle  cocks  changed  owing  to  leakage.  It 
was  stated  that  these  represented  only 
the  most  serious  leaks,  the  ones  easily 
noted  by  the  noise  they  made. 

The  following  quotation  shows  some 
Fervice  conditions  found  and  the  possibil- 
ities of  improvement  where  time  and  help 
are  had : 

"Twenty  trains,  each  consisting  of  40 
cars,  showed  an  average  leakage  of  4% 
pounds  per  minute.  Twenty  trains,  each 
consisting  of  55  cars,  showed  an  average 
leakage  of  4  pounds  per  minute.  While 
this  is  not  considered  excessive,  we  know 
that  where  time  and  attention  are  given 
to  this  work  these  figures  can  be  cut  in 
two. 

"On  a  75-car  train,  with  two  inspect- 
ors, train  charged  from  yard  testing 
plant,  after  05  miHiutes'  inspection  and 
repairing,  the  leakage  was  but  2% 
pounds  per  minute.  Another  train  of  75 
cars  on  which  the  inspectors  were  given 
40  minutes  showed  a  leakage  of  6  pounds 
per  minute. 

"Leakage  in  all  of  these  tests  was 
taken  by  charging  the  train  pipe  and 
auxiliaries  to  80  pounds  pressure  and 
making  a  10-pound  reduction  so  that  pres- 
sure did  not  flow,  back  from  the  auxiliary 
to  train  pipe  through  the  triple  feed 
grooves. 

"By  placing  the  handle  of  the  brake 
valve  on  lap  position  and  taking  train 
pipe  leakage  is  not  a  proper  method,  and 
does  not  give  true  conditions  existing  in 
train  pipe.  The  train  pipe  alone  on  a 
75-car  train  contains  a  volume  of  40,000 
cubic  inches,  while  the  auxiliaries  on  the 
same  number  of  cars  contain  a  total  of 
112,500  cubic  inches,  so  that  a  leakage  of 
9  pounds  from  train  pipe  alone  would 
only  show  about  2%  pounds  if  taken  by 
the  latter  method." 

The  too  common  farce  of  "inspecting," 
"testing"  and  "repairing  defects"  under 
conditions  of  low-preasure,  and  ooe  or 
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two  men  to  do  this  work  on  trains  of  50 
to  75  cars  within  30  to  40  minutes  was 
strongly  emphasized. 

The  following  "remedies"  were  recom- 
mended to  better  the  present  conditions: 

"(a)  Not  less  than  four  ^x2^-inch 
clamps  to  secure  the  train  pipe  to  the 
body  of  the  car.  A  number  of  cars  have 
only  two  clamps  each,  fastened  to  the 
end  sill.  Tliis  is  bad  practice,  as  the 
lags  become  loose  and  allow  the  train 
pipe  to  shift,  breaking  the  1-inch  nipple 
at  the  triple  valve. 

'*(b)  Train  pipes  to  be  applied  with 
as  few  ells  as  possible. 

"(c)  Heavier  and  better  quality  of 
malleable  iron  fittings. 

"(d)  Extra  heavy  pipe  with  good  full 
thread. 

"(e)  Installation  of  yard  testing 
plants  and  a  sufficient  number  of  inspect- 
ors to  operate  same,  so  that  leaks  can  be 
detected  and  remedied  before  the  engine 
couples  to  the  train,  thus  relieving  the 
air  pump  of  this  amount  of  work. 

"(f)  A  liberal  supply  of  air  hose  and 
coupling  gaskets  at  all  inspection  points. 

"(g)  Train  pipes  applied  to  cars  so 
that  unions  and  release  valves  can  be 
easily  tightened  and  renewed.  Any  num- 
ber of  cars  are  equipped  today  where  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  release  valves  with- 
out dropping  the  cylinder  from  the  sills 
of  car,  and  1^-inch  unions  are  placed  be- 
tween center  sills  where  it  requires  a 
hammer  and  chisel  to  tighten  or  loosen 
same. 

"(h)  The  elimination  of  piece  work 
in  piping  and  testing  cars  in  repair  shops. 

"(i)  Air  hose  to  be  removed  when 
cars  are  on  repair  tracks,  and  work  to  be 
done  on  car  that  requires  the  removal  of 
trucks.  This  is  to  prevent  cutting  the 
inner  tube,  causing  hose  to  burst. 

"(j)  Having  sufficient  inspectors  to 
separate  hose  by  hand  in  terminal  yards. 

"(k)  A  reasonable  length  of  time  in 
which  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  inspection  is  one  point,  but  reimir- 
ing  the  defects  when  found  is  the  main 
point," 

Considered  along  with  this  paper  was 
one  by  Mr.  Robt.  Burgess,  W.  A.  B.  CJo., 
on  "Air  Hose,"  in  which  he  stated  that 
on  a  certain  road  the  cost  of  air  hose 
maintenance  on  about  25,000  cars  was, 
in  round  numbers,  $30,000.00.  The  de- 
tails of  purchase  covered  27,600  hose, 
19,750  hose  coupling  gaskets,  6,500  coup- 
lings, over  12,000  hose  nipples  and  more 
than  37,000  hose  clamps.  While  stating 
that  the  cost  is  known  to  be  higher  than 


it  should  be,  he  called  attention  to  some 
of  the  causes,  of  the  possible  saving  thus 
implied  and  that  the  expense  given  repre- 
sented 5  per  cent,  interest  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $600,000.00. 

Discussion  :  Mr.  Langan  (D.  L.  &  W.) 
in  opening  the  discussion,  commended 
"Woods  Rubber  Preservative,"  a  liquid 
preparation  for  protecting  the  outside  of 
hose  from  the  weather,  saying  they  had 
used  it  for  a  year,  that  he  believed  it  re- 
duced the  number  of  porous  hose  and 
stiff  ones  in  cold  weather,  that  they  used 
it  only  on  new  hose  and  that  it  makes 
the  hose  disagreeable  to  handle,  owing  to 
the  odor  and  stickiness,  for  some  little 
time. 

He  said  that  while  safety  in  case  of 
break  in  twos  and  emergencies  necessi- 
tated using  all  brakes  on  trains  of  even 
100  cars,  yet  the  results  were  not  satis- 
factory in  service  applications,  as  even  a 
10  or  12  pound  reduction  was  not  cer- 
tain to  apply  all  brakes. 

F.  B.  Farmer  (W.  A.  B.  Co.)  stated 
that  much  trouble  was  experienced  in  the 
Northwest  by  reason  of  the  leakage  due 
to  stiff  hose  in  very  cold  weather  and  that 
a  test  in  Winnipeg  last  winter,  with  the 
temperature  at  zero,  showed  that  some 
hose  of  a  well  known,  high  grade  make, 
about  two  years  old  required  about  5  to 
7  pounds  pull  at  the  coupling,  when  dis- 
connected, to  move  it  4  inches,  while  other 
hose  that  were  practically  new  gave  a  re- 
sistance from  about  18  to  27  pounds. 
Through  taking  this  up  with  one  hose 
maker,  whose  product  stiffened  most  in 
the  test,  a  hose  was  produced  that  prom- 
ised as  good  as  the  best  in  the  tests  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hunter  (Mgr.,  N.  B.  C.  & 
R.  R.)  stated  that  train  pipe  leakage  is 
now  a  serious  matter,  that  he  had  tested 
the  rubber  preservative  and  had  not 
found  it  entirely  satisfactory  and  said 
their  weather  conditions  are  very  severe, 
at  times  changing  from  wet  to  2^  degrees 
below  zero  in  24  hours.  He  had  found 
rigidity  of  both  new  and  old  hose  about 
equal.  He  believes  the  train  pipe  is  too 
short  and  suggested  making  the  standard 
an  inch  longer,  i.  e.,  moving  each  angle 
cock  one  inch  farther  out  from  the  end 
of  the  car. 

Mr.  C.  I).  Getchell  (B.  &  A.)  said  he 
had  experienced  much  trouble  from  train 
pipe  leakage  and  believed  much  was  due 
to  faulty  location  of  angle  cocks,  having 
found  some  3  inches  out  of  standard, 
practically  shortening  the  hose  this 
amount*    ^e  favored  f educing  the  stan^* 
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ard  distance  and  doing  more  and  better 
repairs  in  shops  and  on  repair  tracks. 

Mr.  Culver  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.) 
suggested  that  if  the  angle  cocks  stood  out 
farther  from  the  ends  of  the  cars,  more 
might  be  broken  off  by  coupler  knuckles 
passing.  He  believed  it  important-  that 
angle  cocks  be  turned  right,  saying  he  had 
seen  some  pointing  outward  instead  of 
toward  the  center  of  the  track. 

Mr.  Geo.  R.  Parker  (G.  N.  Ry.)  said 
they  had  received  gaskets  from  other 
thatk  an  air  brake  company,  that  were 
1-16-inch  wider  and  1-32-inch  deeper  than 
standard  and,  owing  to  their  being  very 
hard  to  insert,  had  to  condemn  them. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Dow  (Erie)  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  the  cost  of  the  hose  pre- 
servative, said  the  manufacturers  had 
guaranteed  to  apply  it  for  2  cents  per 
hose.  He  strongly  condemned  allowing 
hose  to  be  pulled  apart  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  angle  cock  changes, 
two  speakers  had  recommended,  would  re- 
sult in  more  being  broken  off. 

Mr.  Burton  (W.  A.  B.  Co.)  expressed 
the  same  opinion  about  the  angle  cock  lo- 
cation, said  that  with  hose  and  angle 
cocks  turned  right  he  had  obtained  good 
results,  even  with  some  train  pipes  far- 
ther out  of  the  center  than  standard,  in 
zero  weather  and  with  long  trains.  He 
considered  the  quality  of  the  hose  impor- 
tant and  recommended  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  standard. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Carlton  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  some  in 
charge  of.  car  departments  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  seriousness  of  hose  stiffen- 
ing from  cold,  recommended  adhering  to 
the  standard  angle  cock  location  and  said 
the. common  fault  was  variation  from  it. 
On  Mr.  Dow  stating  that  the  standard  is 
not  possible  on  some  cars,  Mr.  Carlton 
said  if  the  train  pipe  had  to  be  longer, 
the  angle  cock  should  stand  farther  from 
the  center  of  car. 

Mr.  Geo.  R.  Parker  (G.  N.  Ry.)  said 
he  had  found  splicing  hose  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Farmer  (W.  A.  B.  Co.) 
confirmed  this  from  his  exi)erience  and 
said  testing  such  in  water  would  soon 
kill  the  practice. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Carlton  (C.  &  N.  W.)  said 
his  road  had  discontinued  the  splicing 
hose. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Farmer  (W.  A.  B.  Co.) 
urged  more  attention  to  the  simple  matter 
of  turning  hose  so  the  couplings  will  con- 
nect without  twisting,  failure  in  this 
damaging  many  gaskets  and,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  placing  and  holding  the  coup- 


lings in  the  proper  position,  result  in 
many  improperly  made  and  leaky  coup- 
lings. Answering  Mr.  Hunter's  question 
as  to  how  test  could  be  made  with  soap 
suds  in  2ero  weather,  he  conceded  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so  outside  of  shops, 
but  expressed  the  conviction  that  if  done 
there  then  and  at  aH  other  opportunities 
when  the  weather  does  permit,  the  re- 
duction in  train  pipe  leakage  and  break 
in  twos  would  be  surprising. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Langan  (D.  L.  &  W.)  said 
his  experience  was  that  hose  coupling 
gaskets  caused  the  most  leakage  and  that 
porous  hose  came  next,  others  being, 
in  their  order,  triple  valve  unions  and  the 
1^-inch  train  pipe  union.  The  last  two. 
he  thought  due  mainly  to  loose  train  pipes 
and  brake  cylinders  and  auxiliary  reser- 
voirs. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Farmer  (W.  A.  B.  Co.)  said 
he  had  found,  with  the  soap  suds  tests, 
as  many  as  50  per  cent,  of  new  hose  de- 
fective, and  that  his  experience  with  it  on 
the  road  demonstrated  that  the  car  coup- 
ler damage,  resulting  from  burst  hose, 
decreased  very  materially  with  the  re- 
moval of  hose,  if  it  should  be  porous, 
especially  where  trains  were  long. 

Mr.  Culver  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.) 
also  considered  hose  coupling  gasket  leak- 
age very  serious,  stating  many  of  the 
gasket  grooves  are  enlarged  by  rust  and 
others  choked  by  it,  both  preventing  tight 
gaskets. 

Mr.  Geo.  R.  Parker  (G.  N.  Ry.)  said 
a  record  of  12,000  hose  removed  showed 
50  per  cent,  porous,  40  per  cent,  burst 
and  10  per  cent,  torn  off.  He  considered 
removing  hose  about  to  fail  very  impor- 
tant. He  favored  oil  and  graphite  for 
pipe  joints  and  the  use  of  adjustable  pipe 
dies. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Down  (W,  A.  B.  Co,)  fa- 
vored the  use  of  oil  and  graphite  on  the 
nipples  of  hose  applied,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate both  Application  and  removal. 

Owittg  to  the  fear  expressed  by  one 
member  that  removal  of  all  porous  hose 
would  be  impossible,  owing  to  inability 
to  get  enough  hose,  another  urged  that  its 
introduction  should  be  gradual  and  that 
it  be  commenced  only  at  the  most  favor- 
able places  so  as  to  cause  the  least  possi- 
ble delays  to  traffic. 

Mr.  Burton  (W.  A.  B.  Co.)  said  two 
years'  experience  with  the  soap  suds  test 
on  the  C.  Ry.  of  N.  J.  showed  70  per 
cent,  of  all  hose  removed  were  porous  and 
that  it  reduced  the  burst  hose  to  from  7 
to  9  per  cent. 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Desoe  (B.  &  A.)  had  found 
the  acid  in  the  water  drippings  from  coal 
cars  ate  holes  in  the  pipes  and  remedied 
it  by  placing  the  pipes  outside  of  the 
cars.  He  believed  much  hose  coupling 
gasket  leakage  is  due  to  bruises  on  coup- 
lings and  that  emergency  valves  also  con- 
tribute to  train  pipe  leakage,  such  being 
difficult  to  locate.  He  objected  to  the 
use  of  graphite  and  oil  on  pipe  joints 
and  recommended  oil  only. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Nellis  (W.  A.  B.  Ck).) 
called  particular  attention  to  the  wide 
variation  of  slack  between  cars,  mention- 
ing 5  inches  to  9%  inches.  He  consid- 
ered Eastern  roads  were  experiencing  a 
great  increase  of  trouble  from  train  pipe 
leakage  owing  to  the  very  general  gain 
in  air  brakes  coupled  up,  as  compared 
with  a  3'ear  ago. 


Mr.  S.  H.  Draper  (N.  P.  Ry.)  said 
their  greatest  trouble  arose  from  the  ex- 
cessive slack  between  cars  and  the  stiffen- 
ing of  hose  from  cold.  He  recommended 
furnishing  train  men  with  hose  coupling 
gaskets  and  a  tool  for  cleaning  the 
grooves  and  forcing  the  gaskets  into 
place;  also  providing  inspectors  to  sepa- 
rate the  hose  couplings  in  terminal  yards, 
saying  they  had  tried  it  with  very  good 
results  in  the  number  of  hose  applied. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Conger  (Int  Cor.  Schools) 
recommended  so  applying  hose  clamps 
that  the  bolt  ends  will  be  downward  in 
use. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wahlert  (T.  P.  Ry.)  pre- 
ferred the  clamp  bolts  up  on  signal  hose 
and  down  on  air  brake  hose. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  then 
closed.  F.  B.  Fabiceb. 


The  Single  Door  for   Wide  Fireboxes 


During  the  early  experience  in  the  use 
of  wide  fireboxes  for  bituminous  coal, 
it  was  at  first  thought  necessary  to  use 
two  doors  in  order  to  give  the  fireman 
opportunity  to  distribute  the  coal  uni- 
formly, and  to  provide  greater  conveni- 
ence in  opiating  the  slice  bar  on  the 
grates.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  with  these  double  doors,  and 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  one  long 
single  door  is  decidedly  the  best  practice. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Master  Boilermakers' 
Association  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  B.  T.  Sarver, 
foreman  boilermaker  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  made  a  report  in  which  he  favored 
the  single  door  and  said  that  it  was  the 
general  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  which  has  402  wide  fireboxes  on  the 
lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  all  of  them 
have  the  single  door.  He  says  these  en- 
gines are  very  easily  fired,  and  the  fire- 
men have  no  difficulty  in  distributing  coal 
uniformly. 

With  the  single  door,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  rather  a  wide  do<M*,  but 
not  a  round  one.  Two  doors  are  really 
inconvenient  for  the  fireman,  as  there  are 


few  of  them  who  can  fire  as  ac<;urately 
with  one  hand  as  with  the  other,  and  the 
chances  are  that  there  is  good  firing  on 
one  side  of  the  box,  while  on  the  other 
side  it  may  be  very  poor.  With  two  doors 
there  is  more  chance  to  admit  cold  air, 
which  is  detrimental  not  only  to  the 
joints  at  the  door  but  to  the  tubes  and 
other  i)arts  of  the  firebox. 

The  single  door  is  considered  to  be 
slightly  more  economical,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevention  of  excess  of  cold 
air.  From  the  shop  standpoint  it  gives 
less  trouble,  both  as  to  construction  and 
to  maintain.  The  firemen  are  taught  the 
practice  of  keeping  the  door  shut  between 
each  two  shovels  of  coal,  and  with  the 
double  door  there  is  a  tendency  to  leave 
the  door  open  and  even  both  doors  when 
the  engine  is  charged  with  coal. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  subject  there 
was  a  general  agreement  among  boiler- 
makers  from*  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
.try  that  the  single  door  was  decidedly 
the  best,  and  the  double  door  for  wide 
fireboxes  will  probably  become  obsolete.—- 
The  Railway  Age. 
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AiT'Britfie  Examination  Questions  for  Enginemen 

9p  Wilt  W.  Wood 


Question  SO.— What  sizes  (outside 
measnrement)  of  auxiliary  reservoirs 
sbonld  be  generally  used  in  connection 
with  brake  cylinders  8-inch,  10-inch,  12- 
incH,  14-inch  and  16-inch  piston  diameter? 

Answer, — With  the  8-inch  cylinder  an 
auxiliary  reservoir  10-inch  by  24-inch  for 
tender  and  truck  brakes,  and  for  driver 
brakes  an  auxiliary  reservoir  10-inch  by 
33-inch  should  be  used.  With  10-inch 
cylinders  in  any  service  a  12-inch  by  33- 
inch  auxiliary  reservoir;  with  any  12- 
inch  cylinder  a  14-inch  by  33-inch  aux- 
iliary. A  14-inch  cylinder  should  have  a 
10-inch  by  33-inch  auxiliary,  and  16-inch 
cylinders  use  a  16-inch  by  42-inch  aux- 
iliary reservoir,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
16-inch  driver-brake  cylinder,  which  may 
be  furnished  with  auxiliaries  18%-inch 
by  41-inch,  though  the  latter  size  has  been 
abandoned. 

Q,  87.— With  the  high-speed  brake 
what  pressure  should  be  carried  in  (a) 
the  train  line,  and  (b)  main  reservoir? 
(c)  How  is  the  adjustment  quickly  ef- 
fected from  common  quick-action  pres- 
sures to  the  high-speed  pressures? 

A. — (a)  110  pounds,  (b)  130  pounds 
with  a  common  sized  train,  to  be  in- 
creased when  a  lengthened  train  line  re- 
quires it — ^the  high  pressure  on  the  slide- 
valve  of  the  triple  demanding  at  least  20 
pounds  of  excess  pressure,  (c)  Train- 
line  pressure  is  changed  in  its  amount  of 
supply  by  reversing  the  position  of  the 
handle  on  the  '*revermng-cock"  on  the  en- 
gine. There  is  a  stop-cock  in  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  low-pressure  top  of  the  du- 
plex pump  governor ;  if  this  cock  is  open 
the  pump  governor  will  stop  the  pump 
when  the  lower  main  reservoir  pressure 
has  been  attained,  but  by  closing  the  stop- 
cock the  governor  is  inoperative  until  the 
highest  main  drum  pressure  has  been 
pumped-up. 

Q.  88. — ^What  is  the  pressure  in  the 
brake  cylinders  of  a  high-«peed-braked 
train  at  (a)  the  instant  of  emergency 
application,  and  (b)  the  finish  of  the 
stop? 

A, — (a)  85  to  88  pounds  per  square 
Inch,  (b)  50  pounds  on  the  driver  and 
truck  brake  and  60  pounds  on  other  brake 
cylinders. 

Q.  89.— With  the  high-speed  brake  (a) 
what  la  the  maximum  brake  cylinder  pres- 


sure obtained  at  a  full  service  applica- 
tion? (b)  How  much  must  the  train- 
line  pressure  be  reduced  to  secure  this 
full  application,  and  (c)  why  is  the  cyl- 
inder pressure  greater  on  the  coach 
brakes  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  full 
service  application  of  a  train  line  of  only 
70  pounds? 

A. — (a)  60  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
the  brake  cylinders  of  the  cars,  and  the 
tender,  also,  if  it  is  equipped  as  it  should 
be  with  a  quick-action  triplfe-valve ;  there 
should  be  but  50  pounds  pressure  in  the 
driver  and  truck-brake  cylinders,  (b) 
Twenty-five  pounds  reduction,  (c)  The 
very  high  cylinder  pressure  that  can  be 
furnished  with  the  high-speed  brake  being 
undesirable  at  low  speeds  or  station  stops, 
the  automatic  redudng-valve  will,  at 
service  applications,  blow  off  from  the 
brake  cylinder  all  pressure  above  a  cer- 
tain fixed  amount  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
supplied  by  the  graduating-valve  of  the 
triple,  and  with  any  heavy  reduction, 
either  service  or  emergency,  the  cylinder 
pressure  can  not  be  held  permanently 
above,  nor  go  below  the  figure  at  which 
the  reducing  valve  is  set.  The  maximum 
emergency  application  brake  cylinder 
pressure  with  the  70  pounds  train-line 
brake  is  considered  to  be  as  high  a  pres- 
sure as  may  be  safely  used  at  moderate 
speed,  so  the  reducing  valves  are  adjusted 
to  that  pressure,  which  is  60  pounds  with 
quick-action  triple-valves  and  50  pounds 
with  the  plain  automatic  driver  and 
truck-brake.  Those  pressures  may  be  ob- 
tained, therefore,  with  the  full  service 
application — the  first  20  pounds'  reduc- 
tion putting  50  pounds'  pressure  into  all 
brake  cylinders,  and  no  greater  applica- 
tion should  be  made,  unless  danger  de^ 
mands  it,  for  safety  against  slid-flat 
wheels.  If  a  further  reduction  of  5  or'  6 
pounds  be  made  the  driver  and  truck- 
brake  reducing  valve  will  merely  blow  off 
all  surplus  cylinder  pressure  above  50 
pounds,  but  the  tender  and  car  brake  cyl- 
inders will  fill  up  to  60  pounds  and  blow 
off  anything  above  that  pressure.  Seventy 
pounds  of  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure 
can  not,  at  service  application,  furnish 
the  brake  cylinder  with  more  than  50 
pounds'  pressure  per  square  inch ;  there- 
fore, with  the  high-speed  brake  a  greater 
braking  poww  by  20  per  cent,  may  be  ob- 
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tained  with  the  train  brakes  at  a  regular 
stop,  if  desired,  than  with  the  old  70- 
pound  brake. 

0.  90. — (a)  Why  should  all  service 
stops  with  any  passenger  train  be  made 
with  two  applications,  unless  the  train  is 
an  unusually  long  one?  (b)  Explain 
your  idea  of  how  such  stops  should  be 
made,  and  (c)  why  should  not  a  two-ap- 
plication stop  be  made  with  a  very  long 
passenger  train? 

A. — (a)  In  order  that  the  braking 
power  may  be  strongest  while  the  speed  is 
highest  and  the  rapidly  revolving  wheels 
tend  to  throw  the  brake-shoes  from  them, 
and  can  safely  use,  and  need,  the  highest 
power ;  and  that  when  the  speed  has  been 
decreased  to  so  low  a  rate  that  high  brake 
power  is  unnecessary  and  the  danger  from 
wheel  sliding  is  introduced,  that  then  the 
brake  cylinder  pressure  may  be  low,  so  as 
to  complete  the  low-speed  stop,  (b)  Begin 
the  application  later  than  if  a  one-appli- 
cation stop  were  to  be  made  and  make  a 
Iteavy  service  reduction,  ranging  from  .12 
(o  20  pounds,  according  to  conditions  of 
speed,  grade,  distance,  etc.,  and  then  when 
near  the  station  and  the  speed  is  greatly 
reduced,  make  the  pre-release — ^release 
and  return  the  brake-valve  quickly  to  lap ; 
then  the  high  cylinder  pressure  having 
been  discharged,  the  tilted  trucks  having 
righted  themselves,  the  compressed  draw- 
bar springs  have  expended  their  power 
and  there  is  no  further  danger  of  wheel- 
sliding,  for  the  stop  can  be  completed 
with  a  very  light  reduction  of  the  lower 
train-line  pressure  with  none  of  the  bad 
after-effects  mentioned.  The  point  at 
which  the  pre-release  should  be  made  can 
not  be  told  the  engineer — ^he  must  find 
that  point  for  each  stop,  and  make  the 
first  application  extra  heavy  and  the  sec- 
ond one  extra  light,  always,  (c)  Al- 
though supposed  to  be  closely  coupled  and 
held  solid  by  the  platform,  buffer  and  ves- 
tibule springs,  a  very  long  passenger  train 
does  permit  a  certain  amount  of  stretch, 
and,  as  the  forward  brakes  release  first, 
an  extraordinarily  long  train  had  best  be 
handled  like  a  freight  train  in  stopping. 

Q.  91. — Why  is  it  especially  necessary, 
and  without  undue  risk  of  running  by, 
that  all  service-stops  with  the  high-speed 
brake  should  be  made  with  two  applica- 
tions? 

A. — It  is  necessary,  as  a  role,  because 
a  full  brake  application  is  often  made  and 
it  is  undesirable  that  that  power — equal- 
ing emergency  power  of  the  quick-action 
brake — shall  be  exerted  at  low  speeds. 
With  the  70-pounds  brake,  the  first  ap- 


plication being  a  heavy  one,  greatly  re- 
duces the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure, 
and  if  by  chance  the  engineer  pre-release 
the  brakes  before  he  gets  the  speed  suffi- 
ciently reduced,  his  remaining  brake  pow- 
er may  not  be  great  enough  at  the  second 
application  to  keep  him  from  running  by, 
but  with  high-speed  pressure,  however, 
two  full  20-pound  applications  and  re- 
leases could  be  made,  separately,  and 
after  the  second  release  there  would  still 
be  70  pounds'  pressure  in  train  line  and 
auxiliary  reservoirs — all  that  the  brakes 
would  stand. 

Q.  92.-11  a  high-speed  braked  train 
should  take  on  a  car  not  equipped  with 
the  automatic  reducing-valve,  what  will 
prevent  its  wheels  from?  sliding  at  a  heavy 
brake  application? 

A. — Its  wheels  will  slide  unless  means 
are  used  to  prevent  it  Every  train-box 
should  contain  a  60-pound  safety-valve 
that  may  be  screwed  into  the  brake  cylin- 
der of  the  extra  car  by  removing  the  oil- 
plug. 

Q.  9S. — If  an  engine  is  equipped  with 
the  combined  automatic  and  straight-air 
driver  and  tender  brake,  at  what  pressure 
should  (a)  the  reducing  valve  be  set,  and 

(b)  the  driver  and  tender  brake  safety- 
valve  blow  off  at?  (c)  How  may  the  re- 
ducing valve  be  acUusted  to  supply  ex- 
actly the  correct  pressure  with  no  special 
air  gauge  on  the  straight-air  line? 

A. — (a)    50  pounds,     (b)    52  pounds. 

(c)  If  the  black  pointer  of  the  duplex  air 
gauge  registers  correctly,  adjust  the  feed- 
valve  attachment  of  the  engineer's-  brake* 
valve  to  a  feed  of  50  pounds  and  make  an 
exchange  by  using  it,  now,  as  the  reduc- 
ing-valve for  the  straight-air  line,  and  put 
the  one  removed  from  that  line  on  the  en- 
gineer's brake- valve  and  adjust  'it  to  70 
pounds.  . '  "   ' 

Q.  94.— (si)  What  might  be  the  effefcli 
of  running  with  the  straight-air  engi- 
neer's valve  on  lap?  (b)  How  would 
you  test  for  leaks  in  either  leather  setJd 
of  the  double  check  valve?  <c)  What 
would  result  from  using  the  straight-aix< 
brake  while  not  carrying  excess  pressure 
in  the  main  reservoir? 

A. — (a)  If  the  leather  seat  on  the 
straight-air  side  of  the  double  check- valve 
leaked,  an  application  of  the  automatic 
brake  would  charge  the  straight-air  line 
with  pressure  that  could  not  escape  at  its 
lapped  engineer's  valve,  and  when  the 
triple- valve  should  start  to  release  the 
brake  the  confined  pressure  in  the 
straight-air  line  would  force  the  double 
check-valve  over  against  the  outlet  to  the 
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triple-valve  exhaust,  and  in  closing  it  pre- 
vent the  release  of  the  brake.  The 
straight-air  engineer's  valve  should  be 
run  in  the  release  i)osition.  (b)  Have 
the  straight-air  engineer's  valve  in  release 
position,  and  if  neither  it  nor  the  triple- 
valves  leak  there  will  be  no  sound  from 
the  former  valve,  but  an  application  of 
the  antomatic  brake  causing  a  blow  from 
the  exhaust  port  of  the  straight-air  engi- 
neer's valve  indicates  a  leaking  packing- 
leather  on  the  straight-air  side  of  one  or 
both  of  the  double-check  valves ;  with  the 
automatic  brake  in  release,  make  a 
straight-air  application,  and  a  blow  from 
the  exhaust  port  of  either  triple-valve  in- 
dicates that  the  double-check  valve  in 
connection  that  triple-valve  has  a  leaking 
packing-leather  on  the  side  next  to  the 
triple,  (c)  It  would  apply,  and  stick, 
the  automatic  brake,  because  an  applica- 
tion of  the  straight-air  would  reduce, 
somewhat,  the  main  reservoir  pressure, 
and  that  would  draw  the  pressure  back 
to  it  from  the  train  line. 

Q.  95. — In  the  steam-heating  of  passen- 
ger trains  what  pressure  should  be  car- 
ried on  the  steam-heat  gauge  on  the  en- 
gine, and  what  should  be  the  maximum 
preflsure  with  different  numbers  of  cars? 

A. — ^Any  pressure  asked  for  by  the  con- 
ductor without  exceeding  the  limit,  which 
should  allow  25  pounds  for  a  one-car 
train,  with  5  pounds  additional  for  each 
other  car  taken  on.  A  car  may  be  heated 
comfortably  in  severely  cold  weather  if 
the  pressure  in  its  train  pipe  is  main- 
tained at  20  pounds,  and,  as  the  steam 
pressure  falls  in  very  cold  weather  at  the 
rate  of  about  5  pounds  per  car  as  it  flows 
back  through  the  train  line  and  supplies 
the  heating  coils,  hence  the  rule  for  in- 
creasing the  pressure. 

Q.  96. — Regarding  the  steam-heat,  what 
should  the  engineman  do  one  mile  before 
reaching  the  train  terminal,  or  a  point 
where  engines  are  changed,  cars  to  be  set 
out  or  any  hose  disconnection  to  be  made? 

A. — Shut-off  the  supply  of  steam-heat 
pressure  entirely,  by  closing  the  main 
valve  on  the  boiler.  Do  not  close-off,  or 
change  the  adjustment  of  the  reducing- 
valve  at  this  time. 

Q.  P7. — When  the  engine  is  coupled  to 
her  train  and  the  steam-heat  pressure 
turned  on  at  the  boiler  valve,  if  no  st|^am 
will  pass  through  the  reducing- valve  what 
should  be  done? 

A. — With  the  Mason  steam  reducing- 
valve,  the  dash-pot,  or  steam  port  to  it, 
sometimes  fills  with  lime  and  soda-ash 
and  sticks  the  piston,  with  the  result  that 


the  main  valve  will  not  be  opened.  As  a 
temporary  expedient  take  down  the  dash- 
pot  (first  shutting  off  the  boiler  valve) 
and  if  the  dasher  can  be  removed  from 
the  pot  place  undei'  it  a  small  nut  or  over- 
all button — something  that  will  elevate  it 
%  to  %-inch,  replace  dasher  and  screw 
up  the  dash-pot  in  place,  which  will  force 
open  the  main  steam  valve  and  permit 
full  pressure  to  pass  through  to  train 
heating  line,  which  must  then  be  regu- 
lated by  the  boiler  valve.  If  the  dasher 
is  stuck  fast  in  the  pot  don't  pound  it — 
lay  a  washer  of  the  stated  thickness  on 
top  of  the  piston  to  raise  the  main  supply 
valve  open. 

Q.  98. — What  tests  should  be  given  to 
an  air-braked  train  before  leaving  termi- 
nal? 

A. — All  air  to  be  used  must  be  coupled, 
all  cocks  and  valves  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions and  no  brakes  cut  out  unless  known 
to  be  defective  beyond  immediate  repair ; 
the  train  brakes  must  be  applied  by  the 
engineer's  brake-valve,  on  test,  and  re- 
lease not  attempted  until  sufficient  excess 
pressure  has  been  pumped-up,  and  then  if 
any  brakes  fail  to  release  without  being 
bled,  such  should  either  be  cut  oat  or 
watched  closely  thereafter.  Piston  travel 
on  all  cars  should  be  as  near  to  6  or  7 
inches  as  possible,  allowing  a  variation 
toward  short  travel  or  loaded  cars  and 
longer  on  the  empties — in  fact,  the  brakes 
on  the  entire  train  should  be  put  in  as 
near  to  correct  condition  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstance will  admit  of.  In  passenger 
service  the  signal  to  release  the  brakes  in 
testing  should  be  made  by  the  train  air 
signal  from  the  rear  car  in  the  train. 

Q.  99. — Of  what  does  a  "road  test"  con- 
sist— made  after  doing  switching  or  pick- 
ing up  cars? 

A. — It  is  a  duty  of  such  importance, 
that,  like  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  being 
worth  a  "pound  of  cure,"  it  should  never 
be  neglected — no  matter  how  great  the 
hurry.  It  is  made  as  assurance  that  all 
angle-cocks  between  cars  are  opened  and 
that  the  engineer  can  set  and  release  all 
brakes ;  generally  omitted  through  the  er- 
roneous idea  that  it  "takes  time."  In 
picking  up  cars  their  train  line  should  be 
made-up,  so  that  when  the  engine  couples 
on  the  air  can  be  turned  in  to  it  immedi- 
ately, and  by  the  time  they  have  pulled 
out  of  the  siding,  backed  down  the  main 
line  and  coupled  to  the  train  their  aux* 
iliary  reservoirs  have  fully  charged.  The 
trainman  that  couples  the  hose  from  the 
picked-up  cars  to  the  rest  of  the  train 
should  step  back  alongside  the  brake  cyl- 
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inder  of  the  car  that  had  previously  been 
the  head  car  in  the  train,  signal  the  en- 
gineman  to  apply  the  brakes — a  10  or  12- 
pound  reduction — and  if  the  brakes  ap- 
ply on  this  one  car  under  his  observation 
and  release  in  the  natural  way  when  he 
signals  for  brake  release  it  completes  the 
"road  test;"  as  the  train  pulls  out,  of 
course,  the  trainmen  must  observe  that 
all  brakes  are  released.  If  the  train  has 
merely  been  cut  to  clear  road  crossings,  or 
the  engine  has  been  detached  to  take 
water,  etc.,  after  re-coupling  the  engineer 
should  make  a  service-brake  application — 
using  the  same  number  of  pounds  train 
line  reduction  in  all  such  tests — and  by 
noting  the  length  of  time  of  the  train  line 
exhaust  he  can  tell  whether  all  angle- 
cocks  have  been  opened,  or  enough  brakes 
cut  in  to  give  him  control  of  the  train. 

Q.  100. — When  and  how  should  a  "run- 
ning test"  be  made? 

A. — A  running  test  doesn't  prove  much, 
if  anything,  and  will  seldom  discover  er- 
rors in  the  condition  of  the  air  brakes 
that  should  have  been  noticed  at  a  correct 
standing  test;  and  a  bad  feature  is  that 
the  latter  test  is  frequently  omitted  where 
the  rules  call  for  a  subsequent  brake  ap- 
plication while  running.  On  many  roads 
the  rule  is  that  running  tests  must  be 
made  within  200  feet  of  distance  from  the 
start,  and  there  are  cases  on  record  where 
the  brakes  of  a  passenger  train  were  cut 
in  on  only  the  engine,  tender  and  bag- 


gage-car, or  even  the  driver-brake  alone, 
and  an  application  at  so  slow  a  speed  had 
an  effect  that  deceived  the  engineer  into 
thinking  he  had  control  of  all  brakes  in 
the  train.  Running  tests  should  not  (as 
a  general  rule)  be  made  on  freight  trains, 
as  upon  releasing  the  brakes  while  run- 
ning there  is  too  much  danger  of  breaking 
the  train  In.two.  With  a  passenger  train, 
to  be  effective  at  all,  running  tests  should 
be  made  as  an  addition  to  the  regular 
standing  test,  and  not  to  take  its  place; 
should  be  made  when  the  speed  is  high 
enough  to  require  the  use  of  all  train 
brakes  cut  in  to  check  it,  and  be  made 
two  miles  before  reaching  a  long  or  heavy 
down-grade  or  any  other  point  where  an 
air  brake  failure  would  not  be  tolerated. 
It  is  directed  that  all  air  brake  tests  be 
made,  invariably,  by  the  engineer's  brake 
valve,  but  the  only  correct  running  test 
that  can  be  made  within  200  feet  of  the 
leaving  point  is  to  require  the  trainman 
to  open  the  cock  on  the  tail-hose — that 
should  always  be  attached  to  the  rear 
train  line  hose  of  the  last  coach  in  the 
train  and  hanged  to  the  hand  rail — and  if 
there  is  a  heavy  flow  of  pressure  and  an 
application  of  the  brakes  the  test  is  a 
true  one — the  engineer  placing  his  brake 
valve  in  full  release  position  when  he 
feels  the  effect  of  the  application,  and  re- 
turning it  to  running  position  as  he  feels 
the  speed  increase — all  this  without  shut- 
ting off  steam  from  the  engine. 
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Movement   of  Trains 


99  H,  A.  DQtbg 


The  Netf  York  SabWap. 

When  the  writer  was  a  small  child  he 
beard  much  of  the  "underground  rail- 
road** and  in  his  vivid  imagination  he 
saw  trains  of  cars  hauled  by  steam  loco- 
motives through  miles  of  tunnel  away 
below  the  surface  just  as  they  were 
familiarly  seen  above  ground.  His  dis- 
appointment was  great  when  he  learned 
that  the  ''underground  railroad/*  as  he 
imagined  it,  never  existed.     But  we  who 


confined  to  Manhattan  Island,  but  plans 
are  in  progress  for  its  extension  to  Brook- 
lyn and  other  points  in  the  vicinity,  and 
no  doubt  a  few  years  will  witness  the 
operation  of  an  extensive  system  of  these 
tracks  in  and  about  the  city. 

The  main  line  begins  at  City  Hall 
I*ark,  the  entrance  to  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  runs  northerly  and  northwesterly, 
passing  the  Grand  Central  Station,  to 
104th  street,  about  seven  miles,  where 
two  branches  diverge,  one  to  the  east  and 
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have  passed  the  threshold  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  may  witness  in  the  New 
York  Subway  the  complete  fulfillment  of 
the  figurative  words  so  familiar  a  third 
of  a  century  ago.  The  Subway  is,  indeed, 
an  underground  railroad,  built  because 
there  was  no  room  for  it  on  top  of  the 
ground,  constructed,  operated  and 
equipped  as  other  railroads  and  doing  a 
heavier  business  than  many  a  road  on  the 
surface. 

The  present  limits  of  the  Subway  are 


northeast  running  under  Central  Park 
and  the  Harlem  River  to  the  "Bronx** 
district,  the  other  continuing  northward. 
Each  of  the  branches  are,  approximately, 
seven  miles  in  length,  making  21  or  22 
miles  in  all. 

The  upper  part  of  New  York  City  is 
far  from  level  and  some  quite  difficult 
construction  work  was  necessary  in  build- 
ing the  road.  The  name  "Subway"  was 
given  it  because  the  greater  portion  of  it 
is  under  the  streets  of  the  city,  but  this 
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docs  not  accurately  describe  it  in  its  en- 
tirety. There  is,  in  fact,  about  five  miles 
of  elevated  structure  in  the  north  end  of 
the  city  carrying  the  track  over  depres- 
sions in  the  surface,  while  Manhattan 
Valley  is  spanned  by  a  magnificent  steel 
viaduct  half  a  mile  in  length.  (Fig.  2.) 
In  contrast  with  this,  there  is  a  tunnel 
through  one  of  the  hilly  sections  which  is 
two  miles  in  length,  the  longest  in  the 
United  States  except  the  Hoosac.  The 
residents  of  this  district  are  served  by 
two  stations  in  the  tunnel  which  are 
reached  by  elevators,  the  tracks  being  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface.    The  re- 


travel  at  certain  hours.  At  no  time  is  it 
used  as  single  track  for  trains  in  both 
directions.  The  other  two  tracks  are 
used  as  double  tracks  in  the  usual  way. 
On  the  branch  to  the  east  there  are  but 
two  tracks  with  no  express  service. 

There  are  43  stations  for  local  trains 
and  five  for  express  trains.  Where  there 
is  a  local  and  express  station  at  the  same 
place  they  are  separate,  each  being  next 
to  its  own  track  but  connected  by  pas- 
sageways so  that  passengers  may  go  from 
one  to  the  other.  Local  stations  are  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  apart  and  express  sta- 
tions about  one  and  a  half  miles  apart. 


I- 


Fig.  2.    MANHATTAN  VALLEY  VIADUCT,  BROADWAY  AND   t29TH  STRBBT 


mainder  of  the  line  is  known  as  the  ''cut 
and  cover"  section,  i.  e.,  a  cut  covered 
with  a  roof  of  glass,  partially  transpar- 
ent, relieving  somewhat  the  utter  dark- 
ness. (Fig.  1.)  This  is  the  character  of 
the  road  under  the  business  portion  of 
the  city. 

There  are  four  tracks  on  the  main  line, 
the  two  inside  for  express  trains  and  the 
two  outside  for  locals.  On  the  branch 
running  to  the  north  there  are  three 
tracks,  and  one  of  these  is  used  for 
express  service  during  "rush  hours," 
which  means  southward  in  the  morning 
and  northward  in  the  evening.  The  use 
of  the  third  track  is,  of  course,  deter- 
mined  by  the  direction   of   the  greatest 


There  are  ten  passenger  elevators  where 
the  stations  are  too  far  below  the  surface 
for  stairs  to  be  used. 

This  immense  wo.rk  was  completed  un- 
der the  heart  of  the  business  part  of  the 
city  with  practically  no  interference  with 
any  of  the  buildings  or  injury  to  water, 
gas,  steam  or  sewer  pipes  or  the  many 
telephone  and  telegraph  wires  and  pneu- 
matic tubes  which  are  laid  under  ground. 
In  many  cases  these  obstructions  had  to 
be  removed  and  relaid  in  other  locations. 
Neither  was  there  any  serious  delay  to 
traffic  in  the  streets. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  travel  within 
the  territory  served  by  the  Subway  may 
be  obtained  by  the  statement  that  four 
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eleTated  lines  now  parallel  the  Subway 
as  well  as  several  surface  lines.  They 
carry  about  500,000  passengers  per  day. 
During  rush  hours  it  is  sometimes  almost 
impossible  to  handle  the  crowds  and  it 
is  thought  the  Subway  will  relieve  the 
crowded  condition  to  the  extent  of  100,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  250,000  people 
are  transported  between  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city  and  their  homes,  in  all 


as  possible.  They  seat  52  people  and  are 
arranged  like  the  ordinary  elevated  car, 
having  standing  room  for  twice  as  many 
more.  The  trains  will  probably  be  made 
up  of  about  eight  cars  each.  The  com- 
pany has  about  600  cars  at  present. 

The  ^schedules  are  quite  fast  and  while 
they  were  not  maintained  at  first,  both 
the  machinery  and  the  men  being  new,  it 
is  expected  that  this  difficulty  will  speed- 
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directions,  each  business  day.  The  first 
three  days  the  ticket  sales  in  the  Subway 
numbered  from  310,000  to  350,000.  Of 
course  many  rode  only  for  the  novelty, 
but  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Subway  and  the  service  it  will  doubt- 
less be  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  motive  power  is  electricity  and  the 
system  is  the  third  rail,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  cars  being  motors.  The 
cars  are  steel  framed  and  the  wood  is 
treated  to  make  them  as  near  fire-proof 


ily  be  overcome.  Express  trains  run 
from  City  Hall  to  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion in  seven  or  eight  minutes  and  be- 
tween City  Hall  and  145th  street  in  from 
30  to  35  minutes.  They  make  35  to  45 
miles  per  hour  between  stations. 

The  movement  of  trains  is  handled  by 
about  18  dispatchers  and  assistants. 
Their  duties  do  not  exactly  correspond 
with  dispatchers  on  steam  roads  but  are 
rather  that  of  train  master  or  yard  mas- 
ter.    They  supervise  the  making  up  aud 
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starting  of  trains  and  have  charge  of  the 
men  who  run  them.  Trains  are  governed 
entirely  by  signals  while  on  the  road  and 
the  system  is  very  complete. 

The  Signal  Syatem  is  the  Westinghonse 
electro-pnenmatic,       installed      by      the 


The  conditions  were  peculiar,  being  under 
ground,  and  the  space  for  instruments 
and  machinery  very  limited.  Fig.  3 
shows  an  interlocking  cabin,  the  machine 
ery  in  which  is  condensed  beyond  all  or- 
dinary  practice.     It    is   only   30   inches 


Union  Switch  and  Signal  Ck>mpany,  and 
is  as  near  complete  as  human  genius  can 
make  it  It  is  automatic,  controlled  en- 
tirely by  the  passage  of  the  trains.  It  is 
said  that  the  work  of  installation  involved 
more  difficulties  than  anything  heretofore 
undertaken  in  that  line  and  it  is  the  larg- 
est in  point  of  apparatus  and  machinery. 


wide.  The  electric  current  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  very  heavy  and  much  of  the 
apparatus  was  invented  and  designed  for 
this  especial  purpose. 

One  of  the  signals  for  the  covered  por- 
tion of  the  line  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Ow- 
ing to  the  darkness  the  indications  are 
by  lights  at  all  times.    This  form  of  sig- 
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nal  was  designed  for  the  purpose,  being 
unlike  any  others  in  use.  The  working 
parts  are  inclosed  in  an  iron  case  9  feet 
9  inches  high  and  about  10  inches  square. 
There  are  two  signals,  a  home  above 
and  a  distant  below,  in  each  case,  and  the 
indications  are  made  by  slides  of  colored 
glass  that  move  up  and  down  actuated  by 
a  pneumatic  cylinder  within  the  case.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  lights  there  is  an 
illuminated  disc  in  which  is  shown  a 
small  semaphore  arm  which  gives  a  posi- 
tion indication  of  the  signal.  It  is  direct- 
ly under  the  signal  with  which  it  corre- 
sponds. Dwarf  signals  are  used  in  the 
interlocking  plants  and  are  of  the  same 
general  design  as  the  block  signals  ex- 
cept that  there  is  but  one  signal  in  each 
case  and  it  is  only  3  feet  4  inches  high. 
(Fig.  4.)  These  also  have  an  indicator 
showing  the  signal  by  position.  They  are 
to  indicate  the  position  of  switches  and 
do  not  refer  to  the  system  of  blocking. 


tion  of  the  ordinary   method.     It  is  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  5. 

Suppose  the  train  has  just  passed  sig- 
nal B.  The  home  and  distant  signals  at 
both  B  and  C  stand  horizontal  until  the 
,  train  passes  the  signal  at  A,  thus  afford- 
ing positive  protection  for  at  least  one 
full  block  in  the  rear  and  a  cautionary 
protection  for  another  block  in  addition. 
Included  in  the  signal  system  is  the  au- 
tomatic stop,  which  has  been  previously 
described  in  the  Magazine.  It  consists 
of  a  trip  which  rises  above  the  rail  under 
certain  conditions  and  engages  a  rod  or 
projection  on  the  car  if  it  attempts  to 
pass  over  it,  which  brings  the  train  to  a 
stop.  The  purpose  of  the  double  overlap 
is  to  keep  the  leading  train  at  least  one 
block  ahead  of  the  automatic  stop,  so  that 
if  the  signal  should  be  disregarded  the 
current  would  be  shut  off  and  the  air 
applied  automatically,  bringing  the  train 
to  a  stop  before  it  reached  the  next  signal 


A     ^    Tr^'T I    B 


Quto/naT/€  Stoom 
Doion        Up 


Pff .  5.    Autoautk  Block  Slgnsla»  N«w  Yovfc  Sukway— Doubb  Overlap  with  Automatic  Steps. 


On  portions  of  the  road  that  are  in  the 
open  air  regular  semaphores  are  used. 

The  length  of  the  blocks  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  preparing  the 
plans  and  the  basis  on  which  they  were 
determined  was  the  distance  in  which  a 
train  could  be  stopped,  provision  being 
made  for  speeds  up  to  50  miles  per  hour. 
An  exhaustive  series  of  tests  was  made  to 
ascertain  what'  distance  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  stop  and  the  blocks 
were  arranged  accordingly.  As  there  are 
numerous  grades  and  curves  this  distance 
varies  in  different  localities.  The  short- 
est distance  between  signals  is  about  820 
feet. 

The  Double  Overlap. — In  ordinary  au- 
tomatic signal  systems  there  is  usually 
employed  the  "overlap,"  the  principle  of 
which  is  that  when  a  train  passes  a  home 
signal  it  does  not  clear  the  next  signal  in 
the  rear  (the  one  which  has  been  pro- 
tecting it)  until  it  has  passed  the  first 
named  signal  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
feet,  so  that  for  this  short  distance  it  has 
the  protection  of  two  signals  in  the  rear, 
a  block  apart.  In  the  Subway  there  is 
instituted  what  is  known  as  the  "double 
overlap"   which   gives   twice  the  protec- 


and  before  it  could  reach  the  preceding 
train.  This  safety  feature  was  antici- 
pated in  determining  the  lengths  of  the 
blocks. 

Again  referring  to  Fig.  5,  when  the 
leading  train  is  in  the  position  indicated 
a  following  train  would  find  a  clear  home 
and  distant  si^al  at  E,  a  clear  home 
signal  and  a  cautionary  distant  signal  at 
D,  and  both  home  and  distant  against  it 
at  G.  If  it  disregards  all  of  these  it  will 
encounter  the  automatic  stop  at  0  which 
will  bring  it  to  a  stop  before  reaching  B. 
The  signaling  was  planned  to  permit  the 
running  of  an  express  train  every  two 
minutes  and  a  local  train  every  minute. 
Fig.  5,  of  course,  represents  only  one 
track.  The  same  applies  to  all  tracks  so 
signaled. 

Each  trainman  is  provided  with  a  key 
with  which  he  can  unlock  and  remove 
the  automatic  stop  if  it  should  become 
disarranged  and  stand  against  the  train 
wrongly.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for 
him  to  hold  it  down  while  the  train 
passes  so  that  to  unlock  it  would  not  di- 
minish its  value  as  a  safeguard. 

The  signal  system  is  on  the  "normal 
clear"  principle,  that  is,  the  sisals  \t\' 
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dicate  "proceed"  when  no  trains  are 
using  the  tracks.  Color  indications  are 
red,  green  and  yellow  for  stop,  proceed 
and  caution,  respectively.  The  signals 
are  lighted  by  electricity  and  the  circuits 
for  this  purpose  are  independent  of  the 
power  for  the  trains  and  also  of  the  cir- 
cuits which  control  the  interlocking  and 
other  electrical  appliances.  There  are 
two  lamps  in  each  signal  and  they  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other  so  that  if  one 
fails  the  other  will  remain. 

On  the  lines  now  in  operation  there 
are  23  interlocking  plants  with  a  total 
of  383  levers,  the  number  in  each  cabin 
ranging  from  4  to  56.  There  are  227 
interlocking  switches,  354  home  signals, 
187  distant  signals,  150  dwarf  signals 
and  224  automatic  stops. 

Varioua  Safety  Appliances, — The  oper- 
ation of  the  Subway  involves  an  immense 
network  of  electrical  appliances.  The 
power  for  the  cars  is  electric,  also  the 
control  of  the  signals.  (The  power  for 
moving  the  signals  is  pneumatic.)  There 
is  a  complete  telephone  system  between 
all  the  stations,  the  lighting  for  every- 
thing, including  signal  lamps,  is  electric, 
and  this  is  on  a  separate  circuit  from  the 
power,  so  that  if  one  is  deranged  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  other.  In  each 
station  there  is  a  city  fire  alarm  box,  also 
what  is  known  as  an  "emergency  button" 
which  may  be  used  in  case  of  an  accident 


and  shuts  off  the  power  for  the  trains  as 
well  as  setting  all  the  signals  at  danger 
that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  that  station. 
These  emergency  buttons  are  also  placed 
at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  en- 
tire road  and  can  be  reached  in  a  few 
minutes  by  any  person  or  any  train.  The 
fire  alarm  and  emergency  alarm  are  con- 
nected with  gongs  in  the  general  super- 
intendent's office,  the  dispatchers'  office, 
all  the  power  houses  and  sub-stations. 
On  the  emergency  alarm  being  given  the 
power  in  the  third  rail  is  shut  off  to 
prevent  injury  to  persons  who  might  be 
walking  about  the  tracks. 

It  is  said  that  the  equipment  of  the 
Subway  includes  a  greater  number  of 
safety  devices  than  any  line  yet  con- 
structed. During  the  month  of  February, 
which  was  very  severe  in  point  of 
weather  conditions,  there  were  323,000 
signal  movements  to  one  failure  and  in 
every  case  of  failure  the  signals  stood  at 
danger  and  not  at  clear.  This  seems  a 
remarkable  record  and  speaks  well  for 
the  efficiency  of  automatic  block  signal- 
ing. With  the  double  overlap,  the  dupli- 
cate lamps  in  the  signals,  the  duplicate 
signals  showing  both  color  and  position, 
the  automatic  stops  and  the  fire  and 
emergency  alarms  it  would  seem  that  pas- 
sengers in  the  Subway  were  surrounded 
by  safeguards  that  would  make  accident 
by  collision  well  nigh  impossible. 
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Questions    and    Ansiirsrs 


Laeomotibe  Running  and  Repairs. 
Answers  bp  W.  G.  Wallace. 

M2.    Chanctac  Unth  •t  Ecceatric  lod.- 

"What  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the 
lap  and  lead  by  changing  the  length  of 
eccentric  rod?"— W.  8,  B, 

Answer. — None.  As  lap  is  the  amount 
of  valve  that  extends  over  the  outside 
edges  of  the  steam  ports  when  the  valve 
is  in  the  center  of  its  seat,  changing  the 
length  of  the  eccentric  rods  would  not 
affect  the  lap.  Lead  is  the  amount  of 
opening  of  the  steam  port  when  the  pis- 
ton is  at  the  beginning  of  its  stroke.  An 
engine  is  given  lap  by  advancing  the  ec- 
centric toward  the  pin,  and  changing  the 
length  of  the  eccentric  rod  would  not 
change  the  lead.  Changing  the  length  of 
the  eccentric  rods  would  only  cause  the 
valve  to  travel  a  greater  or  less  distance 
on  either  side  of  a  line  drawn  through  the 
center  of  the  valve  and  the  center  of  its 
seat. 


moves  in  the  same  /lirection  as  the  eccen- 
tric rod.  When  the  valve  rod  moves  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
eccentric  rod  it  is  indirect  valve  motion. 


2(5.  Peiitira  •!  Ecceatric  With  Direct  aad 
iadirect  Valve  Gear.- "Why  do  eccentrics 
occupy  the  position  that  they  do  with 
either  direct  or  indirect  valve  gear?" — 
W,  a.  B. 

Ansioer. — ^To  admit  and  exhaust  steam 
to  and  from  the  cylinders  at  the  proper 
time  and -exert  a  pressure  on  the  piston 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  pin,  causing 
it  to  give  a  rotative  force  on  the  wheel 
when  the  crank  pin  is  above  or  below  the 
center. 


2M.    lelative  Metioa  el   Haia   HitM   aai 
Valve  ler  lailde  aad  Ootiiie  AdaUiilta  Valve. 

"What  is  relative  motion  of  main  piston 
and  valve  for  inside  admission  valve  and 
outside  admission  valve?"— -W.  S.  B. 


2(3.  Valve  Metiea  fer  Ootiide  aad  lailde 
Admlsilta  Valvef.~*'What  is  the  difference 
in  valve  motion  for  outside  and  inside 
admission  valves?" — W.  8.  B, 

Answer, — No  difference  in  the  valve 
gear,  only  in  the  position  of  the  eccen- 
trics in  relation  to  main  pin.  An  engine 
with  an  indirect  rocker  (one  with  a  valve 
arm  above  the  rocker  box  and  the  link 
arm  below  the  rocker  box)  and  outside 
admission,  the  eccentrics  are  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  pin  and  advance  towards 
the  pin  the  amount  of  lap  and  lead. 
Now,  if  you  change  the  cylinders  on  this 
engine  and  use  an  inside  admission  valve 
you  would  only  need  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eccentrics.  You  would  set  the 
eccentric  at  right  angles  to  the  pin,  and  in- 
stead of  advancing  them  towards  the  pin 
the  amount  of  lap  and  leiad  you  would 
advance  them  away  from  the  pin  that 
amount.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  employ 
a  direct  rocker  (one  with  the  valve  arm 
and  the  link  arm  both  below  the  rocker 
box)  then  the  eccentric  would  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  pin  and  advance  the  amount 
of  lap  and  lead  towards  the  pin  in  the 
same  position  as  they  were  for  outside  ad- 
mission valve  with  an  indirect  rocker. 


364.  Direct  MeUea  Valve  Oear.-"What  is 
direct  motion  valve  gear?" — W.  fif.  B. 

Answer, — Usually  termed  in  locomotive 
practice,  direct  motion  when  the  valve  rod 


loaidc  Adninioa  Valve 

Answer, — The  answer  to  this  question 
is  herewith  illustrated.    The  arrows  indi- 
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cate  the  motion  of  valve  and  piston  in 
each  case.  Note  that  with  the  outside 
admission  the  valve  moves  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  piston  while  opening  the 
port  for  admission,  and  with  the  inside 
admission  the  valve  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  piston  while  opening  the 
port  for  admission. 


U7.  BaUaoe  SUde  Valve.-  *^ What  Is  a  bal- 
ance slide  valve,  how  is  it  balanced  and 
why?"— >r.  8,  B. 

Answer, — ^A  balance  slide  valve  is  .a 
valve  provided  with  strips  or  rings  that 
surround  a  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
back  of  the  valve  to  relieve  it  of  pres- 
sure, and  these  strips  or  rings  form  a 
steam  tight  joint  between  the  part  of 
the  valve  and  the  underside  of  the  steam- 
chest  cover.  Note  the  plain  "D"  slide 
valve  in  sketch,  Fig.  1.    You  have  steam- 


Fig.  t.    Plain ''D^SlMcValTc 


Piff.2.    Balaac«  ValT». 

chest  pressure  forcing  the  valve  to  its 
seat  at  all  times  when  the  throttle  is 
open,  and  the  exhaust  steam  and  the 
steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  when  the 
valve  has  just  closed  the  steam  port  or 
cut-off  the  steam  forcing  it  up  from  its 
seat..  The  area  of  the  valve  being  the 
same  on  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  valve 
^nd  the  steam-checrt  pressure  being  the 
greater,  friction  is  produced  that  absorbs 


power.  To  reduce  the  friction  and  les- 
sen the  power  required  to  move  the  valve 
back  and  forth  over  its  seat  for  the  ad- 
mission and  exhaust  of  the  steam  to 
and  from  the  cylinder,  strips  or  rings 
are  employed  to  keep  the  pressure  from 
a  certain  portion  of  the  back  of  the  valve, 
as  shown  in  sketch,  Fig.  2,  and  a  hole 
or  holes  are  tnade  in  the  back  of  the  valve 
to  allow  any  leakage  of  steam  past  the 
strips  or  rings  to  escape  to  the  exhaust 
cavity,  thus  relieving  this  part  of  the 
valve  from  steam-chest  pressure.  The 
valves  are  balanced  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  engine,  reduce  the  cost  of 
lubrication,  and  to  make  the  engine  easy 
to  handle. 


268.  Eeroieat  for  Cleiaia(  Cylladeri  aai 
Valves.  —  '*I8  it  good  to  give  an  engine 
kerosene  into  the  relief  valves  when 
drifting,  for  cleaning  out  cylinders  and 
valves?"— G.  E.  ^^ 

Annwer. — If  balance  strips  are  stuck 
in  the  valve,  or  a  packing  ring  gummed 
up  in  the  piston,  a  slushing  of  kerosene 
oil  will  sometimes  loosen  them  up,  but 
it  should  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
liberal  allowance  of  valve  oil.  A  solution 
of  lye  would  do  equally  as  well  as  kero- 
sene for  this  purpose,  but  would  not  rec- 
ommend either.  Good  dry  steam  and 
valve  oil  are  the  best  things  to  put  in 
a  cylinder  or  steam  chest.  If  graphite 
is  used,  feed  it  in  with  the  oil  or  water 
but  do  not  use  a  low  grade  of  oil  in  your 
steam  chests  ofc  cylinders,  as  it  burns 
and  causes  trouble  and  does  not  lubricate 
at  high  temperature.  Keeping  the  throt- 
tle cracked  sufficiently  open  to  hold  the 
relief  valve  shut  when  drifting  and  the 
use  of  dry  steam  and  valve  oil  will  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  using  anything  else 
in  the  steam  chests  and  cylinders. 


269.  Mtlea  Valve. -What  Is  a  piston 
valve?"- >r.  S.  B. 

Answer. — A  piston  valve  is  a  valve 
composed  of  two  pistons  connected  to- 
gether, properly  fitted  with  rings  that 
form  the  edge  of  the  valve  for  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  steam  and  exhaust 
ports. 


271.    Ufaag   aad    NMlUtiaf    lajeclera.- 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  lift- 
ing and  nonlifting  injector?" — C  B.  S, 
Answer. — A  lifting  injector  is  placed 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  tender  and  raises  the  water 
to  the  injector,  then  forces  it  into  the 
boiler.      This   class   of   injector   is   most 
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commonly  used  on  locomotivefl.  The  non- 
lifting  injector  must  be  placed  below  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  water  space 
in  the  tender  so  that  water  will  flow  to 
it  by  its  own  weight,  after  which  the  in- 
jector will  force  the  water  into  the  boiler. 


not    burn    brightly   but   will   bum   with 
a  smoky  dull  red  color. 


271.    Leak   Betwtra   lojecler   tad   Ttak.— 

"Will  an  injector  work  with  a  leak  be- 
tween the  injector  and  tank?  Why? 
Will  it  prime?"— O.  B,  8, 

Answer. — ^A  nonlifting  injector  will 
work  if  there  is  a  leak  between  the  inject- 
or and  tender,  providing  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  flowing  into  the 
injector  feed  pipe.  A  nonlifting  injector 
will  not  work  if  there  Is  very  much  of  a 
leak,  as  the  air  enters  the  pipe  and  pre- 
vents the  injector  from  forming  the  neces- 
sary vacuum  required  to  raise  the  water 
to  the  injector.  It  will  not  prime.  Even 
if  it  does  prime  the  injector  will  not  work 
to  its  full  capacity.  Close  the  overflow 
and  put  on  the  heater.  This  will  show 
where  the  leaks  exist,  and  have  them 
made  tight  if  possible. 


272.  Ezhaoft  Slrsogsit  Irsm  Oae  Side  •! 
Stack.-**What  does  it  Indicate  when  tbe 
exhaust  issues  strongest  from  one  side  of 
the  stack?"— O.  B.  8. 

An%%oer. — If  the  engine  has  been  in  serv- 
ice and  the  exhaust  has  flUed  it  evenly, 
the  indications  are  that  the  petticoat  pipe 
is  loose  or  tipped,  directing  the  exhaust  to 
one  side  of  the  stack.  If  the  engine  has 
recently  passed  through  the  shops  it  may 
be  that  either  the  petticoat  pipe,  exhaust 
pipe,  nozzle  tip,  or  stack  are  not  in  line 
with  each  other. 


273.  Lsaky  Steam  Hpa  Jaist  losiie  at 
Saakalbaz.~''Wtaat  is  the  effect  of  leal^ 
steam  pipe  joint  inside  of  smokebox?' — 
C.  B.  8. 

Ansioer, — The  exhaust  steam  passing 
up  through  the  stack  expels  the  smoke 
and  gases  from  the  front  end,  producing 
a  partial  vacuum  in  the  front  end.  Air 
to  supply  this  vacuum  must  be  taken 
through  the  ashpan,  grates,  hollow  stay- 
bolts,  combustion  tubes,  and  firedoor.  If 
the  steam-pipe  joints  leak,  or  the  joint 
under  the  exhaust  pipe,  or  the  steam 
from  the  blower  pipe,  exhaust  pipe  from 
the  air  pump  or  steam  turbine  for  elec- 
tric lighting  are  not  directed  up  through 
the  stack,  but  strike  the  flare  of  the  petti- 
coat pipe,  or  are  tipped  so  that  the  leak 
or  steam  will  destroy  the  partial  vacuum, 
the  engine  will  not  steam  and  the  fire  will 


274.  Leaky  Cheek    asi    iojactar    Thiatda 

Valves.-"  Will  injector  prime  if  checks  leak 
bad  or  are  stuck  up,  or  if  throttle  valve 
leaks  bad?"— a.  B,  8, 

Answer, — If  the  check  leaks  bad  and 
there  is  no  line  check  in  the  branch 
pipe,  the  steam  and  hot  water  will  flow 
back  into  the  injector  and  prevent  a 
vacuum  being  formed  to  raise  the  water 
to  the  injector.  If  the  throttle  leaks  bad 
you  will  have  the  same  trouble.  Some- 
times injectors  have  been  started  when 
throttle  or  checks  were  leaking,  by  throw- 
ing cold  water  on  the  check  or  injectors, 
thus  condensing  the  steam  so  that  they 
would  prime  and  bring  water  up  jto  the 
injector. 

275.  Leaky  Primer  Valves.- "Will  tbe  in- 
jectw  prime  if  the  primer  valves  leak? 
Will  this  prevent  its  w<»kingr'— C.  B. 
fif. 

Answer, — No.  The  primer  valve  leak- 
ing will  only  cause  the  injector  to  prime 
when  not  wanted,  but  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  injector 
when  steam  was  turned  on  to  force  water 
into  the  boiler.  To  prevent  waste  of 
water  close  water  valve  or  tank  valve. 


27<.    Operatias  al  SIght-Paai  Lskricalar.- 

"Describe  the  manner  in  which  a  sight- 
feed  lubricator  operates?"— (7.  B,  8, 

Answer, — Steam  is  condensed  into 
water  and  flows  down  into  the  reservoir. 
As  the  water  is  heavier  than  the  oil,  the 
oil  rises  and  flows  into  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  feed  valves  of  the  lubricator.  The 
water  in  the  condensing  chamber  being 
higher  than  the  oil  in  the  oil  cup  gives 
the  oil  below  the  condensing  chamber  the 
pressure  equal  to  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  cup.  Steam  pressure  is  also 
on  top  of  the  water  tending  to  force  the 
oil  out  of  the  feed  valve  nipples  when 
feeds  are  open.  Steam  also  passes 
through  the  equalizing  tubes  to  the  cham- 
bers above  the  sight-feed  glasses  and  is 
held  back  by  the  chokers,  thus  equaliz- 
ing the  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  water 
in  the  sight  feed  glass  and  the  oil  in  the 
cup.  Therefore,  when  the  feed  valves  are 
opened  the  pressure  of  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  condenser  and  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  oil  is  all  that  forces  the  drop 
of  oil  up  through  the  sight-feed  glass. 
When  the  oil  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  chamber  above  the  sight- 
feed  glass  it  is  opposite  the  hole  in  the- 
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choke  plug  and  it  is  carried  into  the  oil 
pipe  leading  to  the  steam  chest  by  the 
steam  that  flows  through  the  choke  plug. 
This  is  why  the  oil  will  feed  so  fast  when 
the  hole  in  the  choke  plug  is  worn  too 
large  or  the  equalizing  pipe  is  stopped  up. 


277.    Effect  •!  Draft  •■  WorUaf  ef  Lobricater. 

— "Does  the  draft  from  an  open  cab  win- 
dow affect  the  working  of  the  lubricator? 
Why?"— C.  B.  8. 

Answer. — ^The  cold  air  striking  the 
lubricator  will  cool  it  and  chill  the  oil, 
which  retards  its  flow.  If  the  feed  valves 
are  open  to  feed  the  proper  number  of 
drops,  then  closing  the  window  allowing 
the  lubricator  td  get  warm,  the  oil  will 
feed  faster,  thus  causing  an  irregularity 
of  feed. 


glasses,  forcing  the  water  and  obstruc- 
tions into  the  oil  cup  and  out  at  the  drain 
cock.  Close  the  drain  cock,  shut  the  feed 
valves  until  the  glasses  become  filled  with 
water  and  the  feed  will  work  all  right 
Sometimes  a  small  piece  of  soap  put  into 
the  lubricator  with  the  oil  and  then  blow- 
ing the  lubricator  out  in  the  above  man- 
ner will  improve  its  working. 


278.    irrefolarity  af  Poti   af   Lobricatar.- 

"What  else  might  cause  irregularity  of 
feed?"— 0.  B,  8, 

Answer, — Dirt  in  the  lubricator,  choke 
plugs  worn  too  large,  equalizing  tubes 
stopped  up,  or  insufficient  area  of  steam 
pipe  to  supply  steam  to  the  lubricator. 
Sometimes  this  occurs  when  pipes  are 
tapped  to  a  fountain  that  is  too  small  in 
its  main  opening  to  supply  the  boiler  at- 
tachments, such  as  injectors,  air  pumps, 
blower,  smoke  consumers,  etc. 


27f .  Qaaaiag  Cbakars  af  Labricatar.-"How 
would  you  clean  out  chokers?" — C.  B.  fif. 

Answer. — Disconnect  the  oil  pipe  and 
run  a  small  wire  through  them,  or  by 
draining  the  lubricator  and  opening  feed 
valves  and  drain  cock  and  then  opening 
the  throttle  the  steam  will  flow  from  the 
steam  chest  to  the  lubricator  and  may 
blow  the  obstruction  into  the  sight  feed 
glass.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  choker  and  clean  it  out,  but  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  enlarge  the 
hole  in  it. 


2M.    CleaoiflC  Sigbt-Peads  af   Lobricator.- 

"If  sight  feeds  get  stopped  up  how  would 
you  clean  them  out?" — C.  B.  8. 

Answer. — You  can  clean  the  sight  feeds 
out  by  removing  the  regulating  valve  and 
blowing  steam  through  the  nozzle  or  nip- 
ple, or  by  running  a  fine  wire  or  broom- 
straw  through  it,  or  by  draining  the  oil 
out  of  the  cup,  closing  the  water  valve 
that  regulates  the  opening  between  the 
condenser  and  the  oil  cup.  Leave  the 
drain  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  oil  cup 
open.  Open  feed  valves  and  steam  valve 
and  the  steam  will  flow  down  through  the 
equalizing     tubes    into    the    sight    feed 


281.  Clatiat  Lobricatar  Whea  Waltfag  aa 
Sldia(.-"  Which  Is  the  better  practice,  to 
close  the  feed  valves  or  water  valve  on 
a  lubricator  when  waiting  on  a  siding?" 
—0.  B.  8. 

Answer. — The  feed  valves  always. 
The  water  valve  may  not  be  tight.  It  is 
always  best  to  leave  the  water  valve  open 
except  when  filling  the  lubricator. 


282.    Pniiac  Lobricatar  With  Caal  Oil.-"Wlll 

any  bad  results  ensue  from  filling  a  lubri- 
cator full  with  cold  oil?"— C.  B.  8. 

Answer. — ^The  answer  to  this  question 
is  usually  "Yes."  That  when  the  oil  is 
heated  it  expands  and  may  cause  the 
lubricator  to  bulge  or  burst.  This  is  not 
correct,  as  the  lubricators  are  all  tested 
before  they  leave  the  factory  under  a 
pressure  of  500  or  600  pounds,  and  there 
is  also  a  partition  extending  down  from 
the  top  of  the  cup  that  will  trap  a  small 
amount  of  air,  thus  providing  an  expan- 
sion chamber  for  the  oil  when  it  becomes 
heated.  You  see  many  lubricators  filled 
until  they  overflow  and  no  bad  results 
come  from  it.  Therefore,  would  say  that 
no  bad  results  would  come  from  filling 
the  cup  too  full. 


283.  iacreatiag  Pawer  of  aa  Eagiaa.— "Is 
there  any  possible  way  of  getting  more 
power  out  of  an  engine  than  that  at 
which  she  is  rated?" — J.  A.  W. 

Answer. — Increase  the  pressure  or  in- 
crease the  number  of  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, or  allow  a  longer  cut-off.     Any  and  ' 
all  of  the  above  will  increase  the  horse- 
power of  the  engine. 


284.    Cyliader  Clearaace  aad  Blackla(.- 

"With  the  kind  of  a  guide  yoke  which 
bolts  on  top  of  the  top  guide  an^  under 
the  lower  guide,  there  is  nothing  at  the 
back  end  to  prevent  the  piston  coming 
so  far  back  as  to  allow  the  packing  rings 
to  get  caught  in  the  counterbore.  How 
would  you  block  to  prevent  the  piston 
coming  too  far  back?" — B.  L.  8. 

Answer. — An  engine  that  would  allow 
the  packing  rings  to  get  caught  in  the 
counterbore  of  the  cylinder  would  have 
excessive    cylinder    clearance.      All    the 
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room  there  is  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder  head  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke  is  called  cylinder  clear- 
ance. In  blocking  the  crosshead  at  either 
end  of  the  stroke  you  would  have  the 
thickness  of  the  piston  or  follower  up  the 
groove  for  the  packing  ring,  and  then 
have  almost  the  width  of  the  ring  addi- 
tional to  move  back  or  ahead  before  the 
ring  would  get  caught  in  the  counterbore, 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  Even  if 
it  should,  no  damage  would  result,  as  it 
would  be  discovered  when  repairs  were 
being  made.  So  block  her  cl^r  back  and 
get  ready  to  go  in  on  one  side. 


285.  Hm4Ub(  Heavy  Mala  Rods  ia  Break- 
iewat.— '*lt  puzzles  me  how  I  could  handle 
a  main  rod  on  our  largest  locomotives  in 
case  it  was  necessary  to  take  one  down 
on  the  road.  In  some  breakdowns,  such 
as  broken  guides  or  crossheads,  how 
would  it  be  to  let  it  down  on  the  ground 
then  pick  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  pilot. 
It  would  be  so  heavy  that  a  man  could 
not  lift  it."— B.  L.  8, 

Answer. — Get  the  train  crew  to  help 
you  handle  the  rod ;  call  on  the  section 
men  if  you  need  them.  There  is  always 
a  way  to  bring  in  the  broken  parts,  and 
they  are  necessary  sometimes  in  order  to 
get  the  engine  in  service.  You  would  tie 
up  the  engine  if  you  brought  her  in  with- 
out the  main  rod ;  you  can  always  get 
help. 


284.  Ieyia(  Up  a  Draw  Strap.— ''They  say 
you  have  to  loosen  the  strap  bolts  before 
you  key  up  a  draw  strap.  Please  ex- 
iflain  how  I  may  know  if  it  is  the  draw 
strap  by  looking  at  it,  and  if  it  is  correct 
to  loosen  the  bolt.  Do  they  use  draw- 
straps  on  the  back  end  of  the  main  rod, 
or  just  on  the  front  end?" — B,  L.  8. 


classes  of  engines,  and  the  key  goes 
through  the  main  rod  and  strap  instead 
of  being  placed  between  the  end  of  the 
rod  and  the  brass.  The  bolt  is  a  good 
slip  fit  in  the  rod,  but  the  bolt-hole  in 
the  strap  is  slotted  and  you  have  to 
loosen  the  bolt  before  you  can  drive  the 
key.  With  this  arrangement  in  keying 
the  front  end  of  the  rod  it  is  shortened 
instead  of  lengthened.  Observe  the  con- 
struction in  sketch.  Men  have  reported 
front  end  rod  brasses  filed  when  this 
kind  of  strap  is  used,  because  they  were 
not  familiar  with  it  and  did  not  loosen 
the  bolt  before  trying  to  drive  the  key. 


Draw  Strap  lor  Forward  Bad  of  Main  Red 

Answer. — A  draw  strap  is  used  on  the 
forward    end    of    main    rods    on    some 


287.  Claapial  Valve.  With  Nate  Red  aad 
Plttea  Werktef •— "When  clamping  a  valve 
with  one  port  slightly  open  to  lubricate 
cylinder  in  case  where  the  main  rod  is 
left  up  and  piston  allowed  to  move  in  the 
cylinder,  would  you  advise  taking  out 
cylinder  cock  in  opposite  end  from  the 
end  where  port  is  left  open,  or  in  other 
words,  would  you  advise  both  cylinder 
cocks  taken  out?  I  have  seen  instruc- 
tions to  take  out  cylinder  cock  in  the  end 
that  the  port  is  left  open,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  the  piston  moves  to- 
wards the  open  port  it  would  go  against 
atmospheric  and  steam  pressure  and  the 
partial  vacuum  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cylinder  causing  a  great  resistance. 
Wherever  both  cocks  were  removed  the 
vacuum  would  be  less.  How  much  would 
you  leave  the  port  open,  judging  from  the 
flow  of  steam  from  the  cylinder  cock. 
How  much  resistance  would  the  piston 
work  against,  and  is  there  any  danger  of 
cutting  the  cylinder.  Would  you  feed 
oil  any  faster  on  the  disabled  side?" — 
B.  L.  8. 

Answer. — ^Take  out  the  cylind^  cock 
at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  that  you  left 
the  port  open.  The  port  opening  need 
not  be  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  piece 
of  tin.  Judging  from  the  steam  escap- 
ing, move  the  valve  until  you  get  steam 
to  show  at  cylinder  cock  so  it  can  be 
seen  two  or  three  feet  away  from  the 
cock.  All  you  want  is  just  enough  steam 
to  keep  the  cylinder  from  cutting  and  to 
carry  the  oil  into  the  cylinder.  To  do 
this,  feed  the  oil  a  little  faster  on  the 
disabled  side  than  on  the  working  side 
and  when  running  shut  off;  oil  may  be 
admitted  through  the  oil  pipe  at  lubri- 
cator or  through  the  air  inlet  valve  on 
steam  chest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
out  the  other  cylinder  cock.  As  to  the 
resistance  and  vacuum  on  each  side  of 
the  piston,  it  would  all  depend  on  the 
speed  and  condition  of  the  cylinder  pack- 
ing rings.  There  is  no  danger  of  cutting 
cylinder   if   engine   ia   properly  handled. 
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However,  you  will  be  responaible  for  con- 
sequential damage,  but  if  you  follow  in- 
structions you  will  be  safe  in  handling 
the  engine  in  the  above  manner. 


m.  leyinf  Siieroit  oa  Siz-Whoel  Coa- 
atctei  EnCfae.— ''Keying  up  siderods  on  a 
six-wheel  connected  engine  and  two  keys 
for  front  and  back  pin,  would  you  drive 
both  keys  for  each  pin  or  just  one,  and 
if  so  which  one  would  you  drive?" — B, 
L.  8. 

An$toer, — ^Before  keying  siderods  see 
that  the  wedges  are  properly  set  up. 
Then  place  the  engine  on  a  straight  track 
on  dead  center  on  the  side  to  be  keyed. 
Key  main  pin  or  middle  connection  brass 
first.  If  necessary  to  slack  off  all  other 
keys  in  the  siderods  do  so.  When  you 
get  the  main  pin  on  middle  connection 
brasses  keyed,  then  key  the  back  end 
brasses  first,  then  the  front  end  brasses 
last.  Use  both  keys  to  get  rods  the 
proper  length,  then  try  rods  on  the  other 
dead  center.  If  you  can  move  the  rods 
easily  on  both  centers  you  will  have 
them  the  right  length  and  properly  keyed. 
Tighten  up  set-screws  and  you  will  have 
no  further  trouble. 


289.  Inilrect  Notioa  Eogiat.-  "What  is  an 
indirect  motion  engine?" — J.  A.  W. 

Answer. — A  direct  motion  engine  is  a 
motion  designed  so  that  the  valve  rod 
moves  in  directly  the  same  direction  as 
the  eccentric  rod,  and  indirect  motion  is 
a  motion  where  the  valve  rod  moves  in 
the  directly  opposite  direction  from  that 
of  the  eccentric  rod. 


291.  Uaia(  Up  a  Stationary  Eagiao.-  "How 
would  you  proceed  to  line  up  a  stationary 
engine?"-^.  A.  W. 

Answer. — Remove  the  cylinder  head, 
piston  and  rod,  stuffing-box  gland,  cross- 
head  and  connecting  rod,  and  turn  the 
crank  to  the  lower  q^uarter.  First  place  a 
level  on  the  shaft  and  level  it,  if  need  be, 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  outboard  bear- 
ing, as  the  case  may  require.  Fasten  one 
end  of  a  stout  cord  or,  better  still,  a  fine 
wire  to  some  object  beyond  the  crank  and 
pass  the  other  end  of  wire  through  the 
stuffing-box  and  cylinder  and  fasten  to 
some  object  as  before.  With  a  pair  of 
inside  calipers  take  the  distance  between 
the  walls  of  cylinder  and  the  wire  at  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  and  also  at  one  or 
more  intermediate  points,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  wire  into  the  exact  center 
of  the  cylinder.  When  the  wire  occupies 
a  perfectly  central  position   throughout 


the  length  of  the  cylinder,  turn  the 
crank  around  until  the  crank  pin  just 
touches  the  under  side  of  the  wire.  When 
the  pin  occupies  this  position  the  dis- 
tance from  the  wire  to  the  inside  of  the 
shoulder  or  collar  on  pin  should  be  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  wire.  If  it  is 
not,  equalize  the  distance  by  moving  the 
outboard  bearing  slightly,  as  the  case  may 
require.  Now  turn  crank  around  and 
bring  pin  up  to  the  wire  at  the  oK>08ite 
center;  again  measure  the  distance  from 
the  wire  to  the  inside  of  the  collar  or 
shoulder  as  before,  which  should  be  the 
same  as  at  opposite  end.  If  engine  is 
fitted  with  locomotive  guide  bars,  or  a 
single  bar-guide,  the  distance  from  the 
wire  to  the  guide  should  be  taken  with 
the  calipers  at  each  end  of  the  stroke, 
equalizing  the  distance  of  bar  from  wire 
by  slightly  moving  the  guides  as  the  case 
may  require.  Should  shaft  be  much  out 
of  line,  requiring  considerable  movement 
of  outboard  bearing,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  remove  the  quarter  boxes  and  scrape 
them  to  an  even  bearing,  otherwise  the 
shaft  in  its  new  position  will  be  liable 
to  bear  very  heavily  at  the  ends  of  the 
quarter  boxes  only  and  cause  excessive 
heating.  Replace  all  the  parts  removed 
and  make  the  necessary  adjustments  with 
the  crank  on  the  dead  center.  Turn  en- 
gine to  opposite  dead  center  and  make 
sure  that  the  crank  passes  the  dead  cen- 
ter easily. 


291.  Foactlon  tl  BaU  Valvt  With  NicUgaa 
Labricator.-"What  Is  the  function  of  the  ball 
valve  in  the  oil  pipe  next  to  the  steam 
chest  on  a  Michigan  lubricator,  and 
where  is  its  station  when  the  throttle  is 
open?"— C.  W. 

Answer. — The  Michigan  lubricate  is 
equipped  with  a  steam-chest  plug  and 
ball  valve.  If  the  ball  is  perfectly 
round  you  will  notice  that  near  the  seat 
for  the  ball  there  is  a  small  hole  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  choke  plug.  The 
position  of  the  ball  when  the  throttle  is 
closed  is  on  its  seat,  then  the  small  hole 
serves  as  a  choker  and  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  it  did  in  the  lubricator.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  throttle  is  opened,  and  the 
steam  chest  pressure  is  greater  than  the 
oil  pipe  pressure,  the  ball  leaves  its  seat 
and  allows  the  full  size  opening  of  the 
oil  pipe  or  plug  for  communication  be- 
tween the  steam  chest  and  lubricator, 
f .  e.,  removes  the  choke  plug  feature  when 
the  steam  chest  pressure  is  greatest  and 
restores  the  choker  when  the  lubricator 
pressure  is  the  greater  (throttle  closed). 
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On  the  more  recent  lubricators  of  this 
type  the  small  hole  near  the  se4it  of  the 
ball  is  omitted  and  the  ball  is  f^ooved 
to  provide  a  small  opening  for  a  choke 
when  the  ball  is  on  its  seat. 


292.  BlocUaf  Steasi  Pertt  tl  LocomotiTe 
HsTiai  nttta  ValTOt.-"Is  there  any  way  of 
blocking  the  steam  ports  of  a  locomo- 
tive equipped  with  piston  valves  if  one 
of  the  valves  is  broken?"— C  W. 

Answer. — If  the  piston  valve  is  broken 
between  the  pistons  you  may  be  able  to 
remove  the  head  from  the  piston  valve 
chamber  and  block  the  broken  valve  so 
that  steam  will  not  escape  to  the  exhaust 
cavity,  if  you  can '  do  so,  and  secure  the 
parts  and  put  on  the  head.  Should  the 
valve  break  in  such  a  way  that  you  could 
not  nse  the  parts  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, take  out  all  the  pieces  and  take 
a  piece  of  post  or  telegraph  pole,  cut  it 
the  proper  length,  get  it  to  fit  as  best 
you  can  in  the  valve  chamber,  put  on 
the  head  to  hold  it  in  place,  and  come  in 
on  one  side. 

#      #      # 

Th€  W€Stinghou3€  Air  Brake. 

Answers  bp  F,  8.  Farm§r. 

22f.  Effect  tf  Retaiaiag  Valvt  on  BraUag 
Pewor.— "Suppose  we  have  a  train  of  15 
air  brake  cars,  all  brakes  with  &-inch  pis- 
ton travel  and  otherwise  in  good  working 
order.  If  a  20-pound  train  pipe  reduc- 
tion is  made,  retaining  valves  are  turned 
up  on  5  of  the  cars,  triple  valves  released 
and  brakes  fully  recharged  to  70  pounds, 
we  then  have  15  pounds  retained  in  each 
brake  cylinder  of  the  5  cars.  Now,  if 
another  20-pound  train  pipe  reduction  is 
made  how  much  more  braking  power  will 
we  have  on  the  cars  with  the  retaining 
valves  turned  up  than  on  the  other 
cars?" — L.  B,  L. 

Anstoer, — Under  the  conditions  stated, 
there  would  be  about  50  pounds  in  each 
cylinder  of  the  cars  without  the  retain- 
ing valves  in  use  and  about  56  pounds  in 
each  of  the  others.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  the  50  pounds  obtained  without  the 
retaining  valve  is  not  increased  the  ex- 
act number  of  pounds  it  retains,  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  becomes  dear  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  rule  governing  the  expan- 
sion of  gases. 

Even  without  turning  up  a  retaining 
valve,  if  when  the  brakes  were  first  ap- 
plied, one  pi8t(m  rod  was  clamped  so  its 
piston  could  not  move  back,  all  triple 
valves  were  released,  brakes  fully  re- 
charged and  then  another  20  pounds  re- 
duction were  made,  the  cylinder  with  the 
piston    held    out    would    have    about    3 


pounds  more  pressure  than  the  others. 
This  would  be  due  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure  that  remained  in  the  cylinder. 

The  main  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  retaining  valves  are 
that  the  small  size  of  the  retaining  posi- 
tion exhaust  port  causes  a  much  slower 
fall  in  brake  cylinder  pressure  than  does 
the  large  port,  when  the  triple  is  in  re- 
lease and  charging  position;  and  that  by 
quickly  recharging  and  reapplying  it  is 
often  practicable  to  make  the  standard 
valve  hold  more  than  15  pounds.  But  if 
not,  owing  to  the  time  required  for  re- 
charging and  the  leaks  in  the  retaining 
valve  pipe,  it  is  desirable  to  reapply  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  stop  all  far- 
ther discharge,  thus  saving  air  and  in- 
creasing the  air  brake  safetv  of  the  train. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  is 
now  making  a  special  valve  for  very 
severe  service,  as  where  large  capacity 
cars,  when  loaded,  have  to  be  held  down 
very  steep  grades.  In  the  usual  retain- 
ing position  (handle  horizontal)  it  holds 
25  pounds,  but  in  a  position  midway  be- 
tween this  and  vertical,  where  it  is  cut 
out,  it  holds  50  pounds. 

Even  the  standard  valve  is  much  more 
efficient  where  used  with  10-inch  brake 
cylinder  freight  brake,  now  being  applied 
quite  generally  with  large  capacity  cars, 
owing  to  the  slower  fall  in  brake  cylinder 
pressure  while  recharging.  This  is  owing 
to  the  larger  volume  to  be  discharged 
through  the  same  sized  port  as  used  with 
the  8-inch  cylinder  freight  brake. 


231.  Undetired  Qnlck  Actlen.-'*  We  coupled 
33  cars  of  air  in  the  yard  and  when  we 
pulled  out  to  put  cabin  (caboose)  on,  the 
brakes  went  on  in  emergency  from  a  serv- 
ice application.  When  out  about  18 
miles  on  the  division,  they  applied  in 
emergency  as  if  an  angle  cock  had  been 
opened  and  closed.  We  stopped  at  water 
station  nicely  with  a  service  application. 
No  more  trouble  was  experienced  until 
about  40  miles  over  the  division  when 
they  applied  again  and  released;  then 
applied  three  times  within  three  miles, 
while  moving  and  twice  while  standing 
when  we  were  hunting  for  the  trouble. 

"We  closed  the  angle  cock  behind  the 
tank  to  test  its  triple  valve,  and  while  so 
doing  the  brakes  went  on  the  train. 
Then  we  recharged  the  train  line,  cut  be- 
tween the  10th  and  11th  cars  and  could 
not  get  emergency  on  either  section  with 
light  reductions. 

"We  coupled  up,  moved  about  three 
train  lengths  farther  and,  when  I  pulled 
the  brake  valve  over  the  shoulder  to  make 
a  service  application,  the  brakes  applied 
in  emergency  again.  The  conductor  and 
rear  brakeman  were  standing  on  rear  end 
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of  cars  and  claimed  they  each  found  a 
•*kicker"  and  cut  them  out  I  reduced 
train-line  pressure  from  73  to  60  pounds 
and  we  had  no  more  trouble. 

"The  pump  did  not  work  fast  to  keep 
up  the  pressure  and  the  train-line  hand 
showed  no  variation  in  pressure  except  on 
application ;  so  I  think  we  can  not  blame 
the  feed  valve  or  a  leak  in  the  train  line. 
I  think  it  was  in  a  triple  valve  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  friends  re- 
garding this  case."— if  c.  T,  H. 

Answer, — You  are,  undoubtedly,  right 
in  the  presumption  that  it  was  a  defective 
triple  valve  that  was  causing  the  trouble 
and  it  was  evidently  one  of  the  two  cut 
out  by  the  train  men.  But  that  the 
brakes  could  have  applied  without  a 
train-pipe  reduction,  either  due  to  unsup- 
plied  leakage  or  a  discharge  made  by  the 
brake  valve  or  an  angle  cock,  is  impos- 
sible. 

When  charged  brakes  have  their  triple 
valves  in  release  position  the  main  piston 
in  at  least  one  valve  must  move  the  slide 
valve  to  application  position  before  any 
application  is  possible.  Gravity  can  not 
do  this  and  the  friction  of  the  parts  must 
be  overcome  for  the  air  pressures  to  ac- 
complish it.  The  only  way  is  by  the 
train-pipe  pressure  being  reduced  below 
that  in  the  auxiliary  reservoirs,  which 
means  a  train-pipe  reduction  made  in 
some  manner. 

Usually  such  a  defective  valve  can  be 
located  by  first  making  a  lesser  train-pipe 
reduction  than  has  been  observed  to  cause 
quick  action,  usually  5  or  6  pounds,  next 
locating  any  brakes  that  have  not  applied, 
then  making  a  farther  reduction  and, 
while  watching  the  unapplied  brakes, 
noting  what  one  finally  applies  quick 
action. 

That  some  brakes  fail  to  apply  with  a 
light  reduction,  especiallv  with  a  long 
train,  is  not  sufficient  indication  of  their 
being  defective,  which  is  why  the  farther 
test  is  necessary  to  locate  the  faulty  one. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  test  only  as 
many  of  the  head  brakes  as  can  be 
watched  by  the ,  crew,  adding  as  many 
more  from  time  to  time  until  the  faulty 
one  is  found  and  cut  out. 

Many  cases  of  reported  or  supposed  un- 
desired  quick  action  are  not  such  at  all. 
Some  presumed  or  stated  to  have  caused 
a  severe  shock  or  break  in  two  are  the  re- 
sult of  loads  ahead  and  empties  at  the 
rear,  coupled  with  a  farther  reduction  at 
low  speed;  others  from  release  at  low 
speed;     a   few   from  applications    made 


when  the  track  conditions,  humps,  sags, 
or  curves,  aid  in  causing  the  slack  to 
run  in  or  out  suddenly;  others  from  the 
use  of  emergency  position,  the  rear  angle 
cock  or  the  conductor's  valve;  and  some 
reported  cases  from  injudicious  use  of  the 
throttle.  Where  certain  men  occasionally 
have  break  in  twos  at  water  stations, 
coal  chutes  or  where  there  are  other  in- 
centives to  release  at  low  speed,  yet  not 
elsewhere,  it  implies  a  degree  of  discern- 
ment as  to  location  that  is  hard  to  believe 
of  air  brakes. 

Quick  action  taking  place  from  a  serv- 
ice reduction  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  train-pipe  exhaust  stopping  abruptly 
and  earlier  than  it  should  for  the  reduc- 
tion made.  This  is  due  to  the  train-pipe 
reduction  made  by  the  triple  valves  ap- 
plying quick  action. 

#      #      # 

The  New  York  Air  Brake. 

Ansbitrs  bp  J.  P.  K^Up, 

145.  Drivor  Brake  FaUti  to  Operate  With 
Ucht  Strvico  ReiactioB.-*'Wbat  is  the  cause 
of  the  driver  brakes  not  operating  when 
a  small  application  is  drawn  off,  and  will 
apply  when  heavy  reductions  are  made, 
New  York  air  all   through?"— C.  J,  W. 

Answer. — In  all  likelihood  the  driver 
brake-cylinder  packing  leathers  are  in 
bad  condition  and  allow  the  slowly-enter- 
ing air,  when  light  service  applications 
are  made,  to  blow  through,  or  past,  them 
and  escape  to  the  atmosphere  without 
pushing  out  the  piston.  When  heavy 
brake-pipe  reductions  are  made,  the  aux- 
iliary air  flows  more  rapidly  into  the 
brake  cylinders,  "sets  out"  the  flange  of 
the  cylinder  packing  leather  against  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  firmly  and  quickly, 
thus  preventing  leakage  and  causing  the 
brakes  to  apply.  Wherever  there  is  a  fail- 
ure of  the  driver  brakes  to  apply  while 
a  light  service  reduction  in  brake-pipe 
pressure  is  being  made,  the  trouble,  as- 
suming that  the  auxiliary  is  properly 
charged,  will  usually  be  found  due  to 
dried-out  leaky  packing  leathers.  Leathers 
in  this  condition  are  not  very  pliable, 
and  do  not  "set  out"  against  the  walls  un- 
less the  air  is  admitted  to  the  cylinders 
quickly  and  f (N*cibly ;  hence  the  failure 
to  apply  in  light  service,  while  in  heavy 
service  they  do  apply.  The  peculiar  ac- 
tion you  note  when  the  driver  brake 
leathers  are  bad  is  more  noticeable  on  a 
long  train  than  on  a  short  one. 
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Smok0  Prevention.*  ^ 

The  recent  efforts  of  St.  Paurs 
health  commissioner  to  force  the  railroads 
coming  into  St.  Paul  to  abate  the  black 
smoke  nuisance  in  the  depot  sugrgests  the 
advisability  of  devising  some  means  for 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions, and  to  promote  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  smoke  is  being  poured 
out  of  the  stacks  in  the  depot  sheds. 
Greater  care  on  the  part  of  firemen  in 
preparing  their  fires  and  more  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  engineers  in  getting 
trains  out  of  the  station  would  undoubt- 
edly means  less  smoke  and  gas,  but  not 
even  the  combined  efforts  of  both  firemen 
and  engineers  can  entirely  do  away  with 
black  smoke.  The  violent  exhaust  of  a 
locomotive  when  starting  her  train  makes 
it  imperative  for  the  fireman  to  prepare 
his  fire  to  meet  the  emergency,  for,  if  he 
fires  too  light,  the  heavy  exhaust  will  tear 
his  fire  to  pieces,  and,  as  a  result,  his 
engine  will  be  found  lagging  just  at  the 
time  when  she  needs  all  the  steam  he  can 
give  her,  and  the  flues  must  also  pay  the 
penalty  of  an  injured  fire.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  fireman  is  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea ;  if  he  fires  too  heavy  he 
is  up  against  Dr.  Obage — if  he  fires  too 
light  he  is  up  against  a  heavy  grade  with 
his  fire  ruined,  no  steam  and  leaking 
flues. 

The  engineer  is  in  much  the  same  boat, 
for  if  be  picks  up  his  train  too  rapidly, 
and  in  doing  so  leaves  a  trail  of  black 
smoke  behind  him,  he  knows  that  Dr. 
Ohage  will  be  at  the  general  office  with 
his  number  and  a  polite  request  for  his 
name,  while  if  he  is  too  deliberate  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  station,  he  sees  before  him 
the  necessity  of  making  up*  the  time  lost 
by  so  doing,  and  making  it  up  when  his 
engine  is  making  her  280  revolutions  per 
minute,  when  he  knows  that  gaining  time 
means  added  risks  to  the  lives  of  the 
patrons  of  the  road  and  to  the  property 
of  his  company. 

The  use  of  coke  for  firing  while  in  the 
f1eiK)t  has  been  suggested,  but  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  is  impracticable. 

The  only  practical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
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culty  seems  to  lie  in  the  adoption  by  rail- 
roads of  some  device  that  will  effectively 
mild  the  exhaust  of  an  engine  when  start- 
ing her  train,  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  a  lighter  fire  when  the  lever 
is  in  the  corner  without  running  the  risk 
of  tearing  or  injuring  the  fire  so  badly 
that  steam  will  be  lacking  when  needed. 

Several  of  the  roads,  among  them  the 
Great  Western,  have  been  for  some  time 
experimenting  with  a  device  that,  among 
other  things,  seems  capable  of  accom- 
plishing this  desired  effect.  The  device 
is  very  simple,  and,  by  an  automatic  at- 
tachment to  the  reverse  lever,  relieves 
the  exhaust  directly  at  the  valve,  and  al- 
•lows  a  percentage  of  it  to  escape  to  the 
atmosphere  without  passing  through  the 
nozzle.  The  violence  of  the  exhaust  at 
the  nozzle  is  thus  milded  when  the  en- 
gine is  picking  up  her  train  with  the  lever 
in  the  corner  and  a  light  fire  can  be  car- 
ried without  any  danger  of  its  being  in- 
jured; 

With  this  device  the  fireman  loads  his 
firebox  and  burns  off  all  smoke  and  gases 
before  pulling  into  the  station,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  fire  again  until 
after  he  has  left  the  depot,  as  there  is 
no  heavy  exhaust  to  tear  his  fire  when 
the  lever  is  put  in  the  comer  and  the 
throttle  opened. 

From  the  tests  that  have  already  been 
made  with  the  device  it  would  seem  that 
this  is  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the 
smoke  question.  No  other  scheme  that 
has  come  to  my  notice  so  thoroughly 
solves  the  question,  nor  solves  it  with  so 
little  expense  to  the  railroads,  as  it  is 
claimed  for  the  device  that  it  will  more 
than  save  its  cost  inside  of  twelve  months 
by  reducing  the  fuel  consumption  of  the 
engine. 

This  fuel  question  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  questions  that  the 
railroads  have  to  answer. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  that  7  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  operative  expenses  of 
the  railway  systems  of  the  United  States 
is  annually  put  into  locomotive  fireboxes, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  system  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  engineer  and  fireman. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  econ- 
omy in  fuel,  and  the  fireman  who  saves  a 
scoop  of  coal  for  his  comiNUiy,  whenever 
such   a   saving   is   possible,   is  worth   a 
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bonus  of  many  dollars  a  year  to  his  em- 
ployers. But  not  all  the  watchfulness 
and  instruction  in  the  world  can  cause 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  every  year 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unnecessary  dol- 
lars are  shoveled  into  locomotive  fire- 
boxes by  men  who  don't  know  or  don't 
care. 

One  cause  for  wastefulness  may  un- 
doubtedly be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
modem  engine,  with  its  immense  coal 
capacity,  taxes  the  fireman  so  severely 
that  he  really  has  little  time  to  use  his 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  coal  economy. 
He  knows  that  he  must  hold  his  fire  at 
any  cost,  and,  in  his  efforts  to  do  so 
when  his  engine  is  working  with  the  lever 
in  the  corner  and  the  exhaust  is  severe, 
he  throws  many  unnecessary  scoops  of 
coal  into  the  firebox. 

The  necessity  of  preparing  the  fire  to 
prevent  a  heavy  exhaust  from  ruining 
it  seems  to  be  the  main  cause  for  actual 
waste  in  fuel,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  a  contrivance  that  will  over- 
come this  violent  exhaust  when  the  lever 
is  in  the  corner  will  prevent  this  most 
flagrant  and  unnecessary  waste  in  coal. 

Tests  of  the  device,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  in  connection  with  the 
smoke  nuisance,  have  convinced  me  that 
it  will  do  away  with  this  tearing  exhaust 
without  at  all  affecting  the  steaming  ca- 
pacity of  the  engine  when  she  needs  all 
the  steam  she  can  make.  Experiments 
made  for  several  months  under  my  per- 
sonal notice  have  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  carry  a  light  fire  with  the 
lever  in  the  corner,  starting  trains  or 
making  a  run  for  hills,  and  that  the  ex- 
haust is  so  milded  that  the  fire  is  not 
injured. 

By  unifOTming  the  draft  of  the  engine 
the  work  of  the  engineer  is  likewise  uni- 
formed and  brought  nearer  to  that  level 
line  of  effort  that  makes  economical  fir- 
ing possible.  My  experience  with  firemen 
leads  me  to  believe  that  when  you  make 
it  easy  for  a  fireman  to  save  coal,  he  will 
save  it,  and  when  you  put  a  device  on  his 
engine  that  makes  his  work  easier,  he  will 
not  be  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 
The  confidence  such  a  device  would  give 
a  fireman  in  the  ability  of  his  engine 
to  hold  a  light  fire  under  heavy  work  will 
also  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
imny's  coal  bins. 

The  great  difference  in  the  records  of 
engineers  and  firemen  in '  the  matter  of 
coal  consumption  demonstrates  the  vast 
field  for  improvement  in  that  line,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  much  is  to  be 


accomplished  by  careful  instruction  and 
constant  efforts  to  bring  the  standard  to 
a  higher  level,  and  to  bring  all  the  men 
near  that  standard;  but  as  in  all  lines 
of  work,  there  will  be  found  all  grades  of 
workmen,  so  there  will  always  be  a  wide 
difference  in  the  coal  records  of  engi- 
'  neers  and  firemen.  Machinery  has  in 
every  line  been  brought  into  play  to  bring 
the  cost  of  production  to  a  lower  and 
more  uniform  level,  and  I  believe  that  the 
railroads  must  look  to  some  practical  me- 
chanical device  to  bring  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing steam  down  to  a  more  economical 
and  uniform  basis. 

Much  can  still  be  accomplished  by  a 
system  of  education,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  real  solution  of  the  coal  questi(m 
will  be  found  in  some  device  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  its  work  of  saving 
regardless  of  the  ability  or  lack  of  ability 
in  the  human  agent  who  handles  the  coal. 

Vice  President  Evans:  Mr.  Lynch, 
have  you  anything  to  say  in  opening  this 
subject? 

Mb.  Lynch:  I  was  requested  by  the 
C.  G.  W.  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
prevent  black  smoke  in  pulling  in  and 
out  of  the  Union  depot  I  rode  on  the 
large  transfer  engines  in  and  out  of  the 
yard,  and  they  had  to  be  fired  with  the 
doors  open,  to  prevent  black  smoke,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  had  to  go  to  the 
roundhouse  that  night. 

With  the  Union  depot  situated  as  it  is, 
and  with  the  fuel  that  we  have  to  burn, 
it  is  an  impossibility  to  get  in  and  out  of 
the  yards  without  black  smoke.  The  men 
that  were  prosecuted  were  men  that  were 
not  making  black  smoke  through  any 
fault  of  their  o^n;li ;  it  was  through  an 
emergency. 

With  the  device  is  speed  that  will  do 
away  with  this  to  an  extent,  and  it  is 
the  only  device  that  I  know  of  that  will 
prevent  black  smoke  in  pulling  in  and  out 
of  the  depot. 

Vice  President  W.  H.  Evans  :  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Club:  We  have  with  us 
this  evening  Dr.  Ohage,  the  St.  PauL 
health  commissioner,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  on 
the  subject. 

Dr.  Ohage  made  a  short  speech,  outlin- 
ing his  general  policy  regarding  the  en- 
forcement of  the  smoke  ordinance  in  St. 
Paul.  He  advocated  the  use  of  coke  or 
anthracite  coal  in  engines  operating  in 
the  city. 

He  also  made  the  statement  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  belief,  the  railroads  had 
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very  little  interest  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  black  smoke,  or  were  interested  in  the 
health  of  the  people. 

A  number  of  photographs  which  had 
been  taken  at  various  times  by  Dr.  Ohage 
and  his  assistants  were  passed  around. 

Mb.  T.  a.  Foque  :  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire if  the  C.  G.  W.  Railway  provided 
the  device  Mr.  Lynch  speaks  of  with  the 
primary  object  of  preventing  black  smoke 
in  the  St.  Paul  yards  or  was  the  preven- 
tion of  black  smoke  something  that  was 
discovered  after  the  device  was  applied. 

Mb.  Lynch:  It  was  put  on  for  the 
saving  of  fuel,  and  when  you  save  fuel 
you  dispense  with  black  smoke.  At  the 
time  it  was  put  on  we  found  that  it  dis- 
pensed with  black  smoke  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. It  will  not  prevent  black  smoke 
at  all  times,  but  it  will  in  starting  out 
from  tne  depots  such  as  St.  Paul. 

Mb.  T.  a.  Foque  :  I  think  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  the  Great  Western 
was  the  only  road  that  had  taken  up  the 
black  smoke  question  with  a  view  to  its 
prevention,  and  also  that  the  railroads 
have  no  interest  in  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  I  believe  something  should  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  railroads.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anybody  is  narrow  minded 
enough  to  believe  that  we  have  no  interest 
in  the  public  welfare,  but  leave  that 
question  aside  altogether  and  consider 
what  the  railroads  are  operated  for. 
As  any  other  business,  they  are  oper- 
ated for  a  profit,  and  any  one  that 
has  examined  the  fuel  bills  must  know 
that  there  is  no  profit  for  a  road 
in  burning  anthracite  coal  in  this  sec- 
tion. We  also  know  that  black  smoke  is 
a  result  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  the 
railroads  are  as  much  interested  in  pre- 
venting this  as  anybody. 

For  the  railroads,  St.  Paul  is  most  un- 
fortunately located.  There  is  no  trouble 
getting  into  town,  but  the  station  is 
located  at  the  foot  of  a  very  bad  grade. 
In  order  to  keep  the  station  free  from 
smoke  and  steam  firemen  are  supposed  to 
keep  a  low  fire  while  standing  t^ere,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  them,  on  starting  out, 
to  fire  quite  heavily.  With  some  trains 
black  smoke  is  sure  to  result,  but  the 
railroads  would  like  to  prevent  it  just  as 
much  as  the  St.  Paul  health  department. 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  our  engines 
are  making  more  black  smoke  getting  out 
of  St.  Paul  than  at  any  other  point  on 
the  line,  for  we  do  not  put  up  with  it 
except  as  necessity  demands.  We  have 
spent  more  time  than  Dr.  Ohage  ever  did 
trying  to  overcome  the  trouble. 


The  fact  that  one  road  has  taken  up  a 
new  device  is  no  reason  why  other  roads 
should  rush  into  it  without  knowing 
more  about  it. 

The  railroads  would  welcome  an  auto- 
matic stoker  or  any  device  that  would  re- 
sult in  the  most  economical  firing,  but 
such  a  device  has  not  been  brought  out 
as  yet. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  here  to  make  black  smoke  for  St 
Paul.  We  want  to  prevent  it,  if  any  one 
does,  and  if  any  one  can  tell  us  how  to  do 
it  we  ivill  be  more  than  glad  to  listen. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  the 
railroads  should  rush  in  and  take  up 
every  little  device  that  can  be  thrown  on 
the  market  by  some  one  that  perhaps 
never  had  to  do  with  locomotive  opera- 
tion. 

Mb.  Van  Albttke  :  I  want  to  express 
myself  as  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Ohage. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  by  care  on  the  part  of  the  engine 
crew.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been 
very  clearly  brought  out,  there  are  some 
very  difficult  places  in  getting  out  of  St. 
Paul,  and  more  or  less  smoke  will  be 
made,  but,  as  Dr.  Ohage  says,  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  prosecute  anybody  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  smoke;  but  the 
question  is,  what  is  a  reasonable  amount? 
During  about  five  years  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Western  I  know  that  we 
made  a  great  many  efforts  to  keep  down 
smoke.  We  were  constantly  after  the 
men  about  it. 

I  want  to  take  exception  to  the  remark 
that  Dr.  Ohage  made  regarding  railroads 
not  being  interested  in  this  matter.  All 
of  the  general  managers  and  presidents  of 
railroads  that  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  in  St.  Paul  are  as  much  interested 
as  anybody  is. 

In  reference  to  the  Whalen  device,  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  this,  and,  while 
it  has  possibilities,  it  is  going  to  take  time 
to  say  whether  it  will  be  practicable  on 
a  considerable  number  of  engines.  At 
the  same  time  if  we  make  every  effort  to 
keep  down  smoke  without  the  Whalen  de- 
vice it  will  probably  be  all  that  Dr. 
Ohage  will  require. 

As  to  the  probability  of  using  anthra- 
cite coal  or  coke,  I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  either,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  order  to  get  the  heat  out 
of  the  coal  a  large  grate  and  a  large  fire- 
box are  necessary,  and  we  would  have  to 
change  all  of  our  engines  and  fireboxes. 
It  would  also  increase  the  expense  to  a 
large  extent  to  burn  coke  or  anthracite 
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coal  as  compared  with  Eastern  roads.  I 
have  no  fis^res,  but  know  it  would  be 
considerable. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Farmer  (Westinghonae  Air 
Brake  Company)  :  Mr.  Van  Alstyne's 
remarks  remind  me  of  some  figures  that 
I  saw  in  the  Railroad  Gasette  about  a 
week  ago,  and  bearing  on  this.  The  Long 
Island  Railway  in  1901  had  a  total  rev- 
enue train  mileage  of  3,456,305.  The 
fuel  cost  $403,173.  In  1904  the  toUl 
revenue  mileage  was  4,387,430,  an  in- 
crease of  27  per  cent.  The  cost  of  fuel 
increased  to  $838,422,  or  108  per  cent, 
on  account  of  burning  anthracite  coal, 
which  was  necessitated  on  account  of  the 
mileage  inside  of  the  city. 

In  1902  the  profit  was  $544,255,  and  in 
1904  there  was  a  deficit  of  $275,205, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  increased 
cost  of  fuel. 

I,  too,  am  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Ohage, 
but  I  am  more  interested  in  some  of  the 
large  buildings.  Our  office  is  located  on 
the  top  floor  of  a  six-story  building,  and 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  in- 
teresting if  we  could  see  the  black  smoke 
from  some  of  the  engines,  but  on  account 
of  the  smoke  from  some  of  the  interven- 
ing buildings  we  will  have  to  depend  on 
Dr.  Ohage's  pbotograi^s  for  it.  I  would 
like  to  see  smoke  prevention  come  a  little 
nearer  home  first. 

Mb.  Geo.  S.  Goodwin  (G.  N.  Ry.)  : 
In  regard  to  the  suppression  of  black 
smoke  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
and  I  think  that  there  can  be  a  greater 
improvement  by  the  engine  crews  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  the  city  one  of 
the  engineers  was  arrested  for  violating 
the  smoke  ordinance,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  had  occasion  to  ride  on  several 
engines  and  experiment  how  to  prevent 
black  smoke,  and  have  found  by  opening 
the  door  two  or  three  inches  or  so  after 
each  fire  it  would  do  away  with  black 
smoke  to  some  extent.  The  engine  how- 
ever, should  be  fitted  with  a  brick  arch, 
and  this  should  be  kept  clean  and  the 
flues  should  also  be  kept  clean.  I  notice 
where  the  flues  are  stopped  up,  or  the 
space  between  the  arch  or  flue  sheet  is 
stopped  up,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
consume  smoke  in  the  firebox. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  pulling  out  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
Impossible  to  prevent  black  smoke  entire- 
ly with  soft  coal,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
there  can  be  an  improvement. 


In  regard  to  the  device  Mr.  Lynch 
spoke  of,  I  was  in  Northern  Michigan 
last  fall,  and  they  had  an  engine  there 
fitted  with  this  device,  but  they  never 
claimed  anything  for  it  in  the  way  of 
suppressing  black  smoke. 

They  claim  they  use  this  when  an  en- 
gine is  working  on  a  grade  to  its  full 
capacity,  and  they  can  not  get  steam 
enough  to  pull  the  train. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  tell  much  about 
this  Whalen  device  by  equipping  only  one 
engine  with  it.  The  only  way  to  do 
would  be  to  put  them  on  eight  or  ten  en- 
gines. 

We  have  a  few  engineers  here  with  us 
that  have  been  running  in  and  out  of  St 
Paul  for  a  number  <^  years,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

A  Member  :  In  regard  to  black  smoke, 
it  is  a  good  deal  as  Mr.  Goodwin  says, 
it  can  not  be  done  away  with  altogether, 
but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  care- 
fulness of  the  firemen  and  engineers.  Of 
course  there  are  times  when  you  have  to 
stop  on  a  grade  or  when  the  engine  runs 
leaky,  that  a  man  will  have  more  black 
smoke  than  at  other  times,  but  if  the  en- 
gines are  properly  fired  and  the  flues  and 
brick  arch  in  good  condition  I  think  that 
black  smoke  will  be  reduced  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Woloemuth:  The  subject  of 
smoke  prevention  is  as  old  as  the  loco- 
motive, and  one  finds  it  difficult  to  add 
anything  new  to  the  already  voluminous 
data. 

So-called  smoke  consumers  and  sys- 
tems have  been  invented  by  hundreds, 
and  nearly  all  have  met  with  the  same 
fate.  A  few  are  worthy  of  note.  The 
most  successful  are  those  that  are  sim- 
plest. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
smoke  is  not  a  question  of  adding  com- 
plicated mechanism  to  the  locomotive,  but 
is  one  of  co-operation.  Co-operation  of 
the  designer,  the  builder,  the  general  man- 
ager, and  on  down  to  the  man  at  the  coal 
chute. 

To  entirely  eliminate  black  smc^e  is 
perhaps  impossible,  but  it  can  be  reduced 
to  an  amount  that  will  please  even  the 
most  fastidious. 

To  try  and  burn  the  smoke  is  not  going 
back  far  enough.  It  must  be  prevented 
at  the  start.  Primarily  smoke  means  in- 
complete combustion,  and  any  aid  which 
makes  the  combustion  more  complete  will 
help  solve  the  problem. 

Among  the  most  efficient  aids  that  are 
at  hand  for   the   purpose   may  be  men- 
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tioned,  first,  a  well  designed  locomotive; 
second,  an  intelligent  and  willing  fire- 
man; third,  a  good  engineer  that  will 
work  in  harmony  with  the  fireman; 
fourth,  a  brick  arch;  fifth,  good  coal; 
sixth,  proper  engine  ratings. 

The  firebox  should  be  so  pro];>ortioned 
that  sufficient  depth  is  given  to  allow  the 
thorough  mixing  of  air  with  the  gases 
from  the  fuel.  It  must  have  grate  area 
enough  to  keep  the  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour 
below,  say,  100  pounds,  when  the  boiler 
is  furnishing  its  maximum  output.  The 
grates  should  be  so  designed  that  air  in 
sufficient  quantities  can  get  to  the  burn- 
ing coal. 

The  ashpan  must  be  provided  with 
large  dampers  and  cleaning  doors,  and 
the  front  end,  including  the  exhaust  tip, 
its  location  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  deflecting  plate  and  netting  must  be 
especially  designed  for  the  quality  of  coal 
to  be  burned.  By  a  willing  fireman  it  is 
meant  one  who  is  in  accord  with  the 
work  endeavoring  to  fire  as  lightly  as  is 
consistent  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
watching  for  ways  to  imiM-ove  his  meth- 
ods. 

The  engineer  and  fireman  must  work 
in  harmony  to  accomplish  the  best  re- 
sults; in  fact,  as  previously  stated,  har- 
mony must  prevail  from  the  general  man- 
ager down. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  appliances 
that  can  be  added  to  locomotives  to  re- 
duce smoke  nuisance  is  a  properly  made 
and  located  brick  arch.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  is  somewhat  high,  but  the 
economy  gained  will  help  to  offset  the 
cost.  The  expense  per  arch  for  material 
and  labor  will  amount  to  from  three  to 
five  dollars,  and  the  number  of  miles 
that  can  be  made  to  the  arch  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  condition  of  the 
flues. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  good  coal. 

A  proper  engine  rating  will  help  mate- 
rially in  reducing  smoke — more  than  is 
generally  conceded. 

Some  years  ago  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  B.,  G.  K.  &  N.  ex];>erienced  with  a 
system  of  smokeless  firing,  and,  from 
what  can  be  learned,  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  members  present 
can  give  some  information  concerning  the 
present  practice  on  these  roads.  Their 
method  was  light  firing,  together  with  a 
brick  arch  and  a  special  firedoor.  The 
door  was  so  constructed  that  it  compelled 


the  fireman  to  use  small  scoops  of  coal, 
and  was  left  open.  For  those  who  do 
not  know  its  construction,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  it  briefly.  The  door  was  divided 
horizontally  in  halves,  the  total  opening 
being  12  inches  high  by  15  inches  long. 
The  bottom  half  swings  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  upper  half  is  hinged  to  the 
lower  half  and  drops  on  the  latter.  The 
upper  half  is  the  part  left  open,  and  is 
6  inches  by  15  inches,  making  90  square 
inches  of  opening.  A  standard  16-inch 
circular  door  has  sometl^mg  over  200 
square  inches  of  opening.  '^iKove  the  up- 
per half  on  the  inside  is  an  adjustable 
deflecting  plate  which  is  made  to  deflect 
the  current  of  air  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  box  and  against  the  brick  arch.  The 
door  being  left  open  would  tend  to  keep 
the  temperature  in  the  firebox  uniform. 
It  is  said  that  at  first  the  fireman  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  small  door,  but 
gradually  grew  to  like  them. 

Mb.  Lynch  :  I  can  say  that  that  prac- 
tice is  not  continued  on  the  B.,  0.  R. 
&N. 

Mb.  T.  A.  Foque:  The  work  of  the 
B.,  C.  R.  &  N.,  in  regard  to  smokeless 
firing,  may  have  been  discontinued,  but 
the  plan  has  been  followed  very  exten- 
sively, and  I  give  them  credit  and  believe 
the  good  they  did  will  live  for  years  to 
come. 

I  would  not  want  the  impression  to 
prevail  that  we  have  reached  the  limit, 
so  far  as  black  smoke  is  concerned.  01 
course  men  will  be  careless  at  times,  bilt 
I  think  that  when  they  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  under  the  circumstances  action 
should  be  taken  very  slowly. 

We  do  not  use  the  brick  arch  in  en- 
gines running  into  St.  Paul.  We  c^n  not 
afford  it.  Neither  do  we  keep  the  fire- 
doors  open,  for  that^means  leaky  flues. 

We  have  received  photographs  of  some 
of  our  engines  going  out  of  St.  Paul,  and 
when  such  volumes  of  smoke  have  been 
given  off,  as  shown  by  the  photographs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  men  have  been  care- 
less or  have  met  an  emergency ;  therefore 
I  think  that  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Ohage  and  the  railway  companies 
will  result  in  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

Mb.  0.  J.  MnxEB  (N.  P.  Ry.)  :  One 
remark  that  Dr.  Ohage  made  I  wish  to 
differ  with.  He  said  that  railroads  made 
no  pretension  to  do  away  with  black 
smoke ;  but  they  do.  We  have  been  cau- 
tioned time  and  again  against  this  black 
smoke  by  the  railroad  officials. 

I  have  been  running  in  and  out  of  St 
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Paul  ever  since  X  have  been  here»  and  I 
find  an  improvement.  We  have  three  or 
four  crossings  in  pulling  out  of  St.  Paul 
with  trains  pulling  over  them  all  of  the 
time,  and  we  often  have  to  stop,  and 
this  makes  black  smoke  and  can  not  be 
avoided.  We  have  a  hill  before  us,  and 
in  climbing  that  hill  after  we  get  started 
we  get  along  with  very  little  black  smoke, 
but  going  through  the  yard  is  where  we 
have  the  trouble,  and  this  is  where  the 
pictures  were  taken. 

I  noticed  one  picture  of  the  N.  P.  en- 
gine pulling  in,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  engineer  is  a  good  capable  man,  but 
he  came  down  from  Duluth  with  a  fire- 
man that  had  never  been  into  St.  Paul, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  engineer  is 
responsible  for  that  smoke,  or  the  fireman 
either.  We  try  all  that  we  can,  and  hope 
that  more  improvements  will  be  made  in 
reducing  the  smoke,  and  we  would  like 


to  help  you  all  that  we  can,  but  we  would 
like  to  have  you  give  us  time. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne:  Speaking  about 
burning  hard  coal,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  grates  have  got  to  be  much 
larger  to  burn  hard  coal  than  soft  coal. 

Dn.  Ohaqe  :  I  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  increased  cost  in  burning 
hard  coal  in  the  switch  engines. 

Mr.  Lynch:  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
using  coke  in  running  out  of  St.  Paul  you 
would  have  to  build  a  new  engine.  With 
coke  you  would  have  to  have  some  spe- 
cial grate,  and  there  will  have  to  be  brick 
fireboxes,  special  flues,  special  front  end. 
I  do  not  think  that  burning  coke  would 
be  advisable.  X  think  that  the  gases 
thrown  off  would  be  just  as  bad  as  the 
black  smoke,  and  also  with  coke  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  black  smoke,  unless 
you  get  the  coke  well  burnt. — North- West 
Railway  Club,  December,  1904,  meeting. 
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Discussion   of  Current   Topics 


A  Courageous  Governor. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  names  of  men 
prominent  in  advocating  and  practical  in 
effecting  mucb<«eeded  reform  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs  is  that  of  Gov- 
ernor LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin.  In  the 
face  of  certain  influences  that  are  ever 
operating  to  subsidize  and  control  public 
officials  and  which  constitute  a  very  ma- 
terial factor  in  determining  their  polit- 
ical success  or  failure,  it  requires  more 
moral  courage  than  is  generally  realized 
to  espouse  the  true  cause  of  the  masses 
and  utilize  official  power  in  advancing  the 
best  interests  of  our  common  citizenship. 
To  such  men  the  approbation  of  their 
own  consciences,  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  their  fellow-men  and  a  sense  of 
freedom  from  being  owned  by  any  spe- 
cially favored  or  favor-seeking  interests 
constitute  a  reward  vastly  superior  to  the 
questionable  material  advantages  which 
act  as  an  incentive  to  so  many  in  seeking 
public  office.  The  abolition  of  the  pres- 
ent nefarious  fellow-servant  doctrine  and 
its  substitution  by  equitable  employers' 
liability  legislation  is  recognized  by  Gov- 
ernor LaFollette  as  constituting  one  of 
the  most  important  reforms  of  which  so- 
ciety today  stands  in  need. 

In  his  special  message  sent  to  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  several  weeks  ago  Gov- 
ernor LaFollette  took  the  ground  that  the 
quasi-public  duties  performed  by  men  in 
railroad  service,  the  dangerous  character 
of  their  work,  and  the  interest  the  public 
has  in  its  execution,  demanded  the  enact- 
ment of  a  thorough  and  efficient  statute 
for  their  protection,  and  that  the  State 
should  surround  them  with  every  reason- 


able safeguard.  He  commented  upon  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had  no 
law  for  their  protection  except  a  confess- 
edly weak  and  inadequate  co-employe  act, 
which,  in  the  face  of  the  contributory 
negligence  plea,  has  proved  miserably  in- 
effective in  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
sought  through  its  enactment.  He  fur- 
ther states  that  employment  in  railroad 
service  is  an  extra  hazardous  one ;  that 
its  dangers  are  ever  present ;  that  peril 
of  life  and  limb  attend  upon  almost  every 
act;  "and  further,  from  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  business,  each  employe  is  quite 
at  the  mercy  of  every  other  employe  with 
whom  he  works.  He  is  part  of  a  system. 
He  may  be  placed  in  great  jeopardy 
through  the  carelessness  of  a  fellow-ser- 
vant, and  yet  compelled  to  accept  the  risk, 
or  imperil  others  whose  safety  depends 
upon  his  self-sacrifice. 

"He  is  in  a  service  the  discipline  of 
which  is  necessarily  severe.  He  is  bound 
to  work  with  his  co-employe,  whatever 
his  character.  He  can  exercise  no  choice 
of  association.  He  is  bound  to  use  the 
appliances  furnished,  whatever  their  de- 
fects. He  is  forced  to  run  engines,  handle 
cars,  haul  trains,  ride  over  tracks,  and 
switches,  and  trestles,  and  culverts,  and 
crossings,  which  he  knows  to  be  out  of 
repair  and  which  have  been  so  reported 
again  and  again.    He  has  no  option. 

"The  railway  employe  can  not  quit  the 
service.  Once  in  the  service,  always  in 
the  service,  is  almost  a  maxim.  Its  very 
perils  and  hardships  and  tense  nervous 
strain  hold  men  fast,  and,  in  fact,  unfit 
them  for  any  other  life.  But  added  to 
this,  the  practices  of  the  railway  com- 
panies tend  to  bind  meu  to  the  service. 
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A  railway  employe  dismissed  for  refusal 
to  take  out  a  defective  engine,  or  use  a 
defective  appliance,  would  be  checked  off 
the  company's  record  as  insubordinate, 
and  would  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  wholly  impossible,  to  re-enter  railway 
service  at  all.  In  the  following  words  the 
Governor  depicts,  in  the  most  clear  and 
incontrovertible  manner  that  words  can 
express  it,  the  exact  position  of  railroad 
men  under  the  operation  of  the  existing 
fellow-servant  doctrine. 

**Con8ider,"  he  says  "in  this  connec- 
tion, the  position  of  the  railroad  employe. 
The  rule  of  the  company  provides  that  he 
must  know  the  condition  of  his  engine, 
of  every  car,  of  every  part  and  appliance 
of  the  same,  of  all  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments with  which  he  works.  The  train- 
men are  summoned  by  the  company's  call- 
boy  to  take  out  a  train  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore it  is  due  to  leave.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  in  possession  of  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  rules  impose 
upon  them.  Yet  they  are  bound  to  pro- 
fess this  knowledge  and  acquiesce  in  the 
record  which  fixes  upon  them  a  responsi- 
bility therefor.  If  the  railway  employe 
learns  of  a  defect  and  reports  it  the  un- 
written rules  of  the  company  and  often 
the  verbal  orders  issued  require  that  he 
close  his  eyes  to  such  defects  and  take 
out  an  unsafe  engine  or  car,  or  use  an 
unsafe  appliance  or  run  his  train  over  an 
unsafe  track  or  bridge.  If  he  is  crippled 
or  killed,  as  the  result  of  such  defect,  the 
railway  company  defends  upon  the  ground 
that  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence in  using  a  defective  engine,  car  or 
appliance,  and,  however  great  the  negli- 
gence of  the  company  contributing  there- 
to, the  crippled  employe  or  his  widow,  if 
he  were  killed,  is  denied  all  right  to  re- 
cover. 

"A  law,"  he  declares,  "placing  the  legal 
responsibility  where  the  moral  responsi- 
bility is  lodged  in  such  a  case  would  com- 
pel the  railway  officials  to  repair  defects 
promptly  rather  than  take  chances  in 
order  to  keep  trains  moving,  and  would 
save  the  lives  of  trainmen  and  passengers 
now  so  often  sacrificed  under  the  arbi- 
trary orders  of  some  official  determined  to 
acquire  a  reputation  for  driving  busi- 
ness." 

Continuing  the  subject.  Governor  La 
Follette  referred  to  the  obituary  notices 
to  be  found  each  month  in  the  official 
publications  of  the  various  railroad 
brotherhoods,  and  stated  that  "an  exam- 
ination of  these  journals  for  a  period  of 
the  last  sixteen  months  discloses  that  out 


of  a  total  of  650  deaths  reported,  195 
engineers,  or  exactly  30  per  cent.,  were 
killed  in  the  service.  There  is  clearly 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  business  where  it  is 
attended  by  such  an  appalling  loss  of 
life." 

He  said  that  all  through  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  which  his  message  was 
directed  Brotherhood  men  had  been  pres- 
ent, "asking  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
changing  the  harsh  provisions  of  the 
rules  which  now  prevail  under  existing 
law  in  this  State,  and  that  as  the  law 
stands  today  there  is  little,  if  any,  protec- 
tion for  the  railway  employe,  it  being 
held  that : 

"  *In  an  action  to  recover  damages 
claimed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  ac- 
tionable negligence  of  the  defendant,  con- 
tributory negligence  of  the  plaintiff,  how- 
e^'er  slight,  precludes  his  recovering  dam- 
ages, notwithstanding  that  negligence  of 
the  defendant,  however  great,  contributed 
thereto.' " 

Rare  indeed,  he  says,  is  "the  case 
where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find 
some  testimony  on  which  the  company 
could  make  a  claim  of  slight  contributory 
negligence.  Any  contributory  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  employe,  how- 
ever slight,  bars  recovery  for  his  injury 
or  death,  however  great  the  negligence 
of  the  railway  company  may  have  been. 
If  this  rule  of  law  is  repugnant  to  our 
sense  of  justice,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
Legislature." 

It  alone,  he  asserts,  can  change  this 
rule,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  body 
to  say  if  there  is  "slight  contributory  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  employe  and 
great  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany contributing  to  produce  the  injury 
or  death  that  the  jury  may  determine 
what  shall  be  just  as  between  the  employe 
and  the  railway  company  upon  all  the 
facts.  Can  it  be  doubted,  if  we  enact 
such  a  law,  that  the  railway  companies 
will  exercise  greater  care  with  respect  to 
defective  engines,  cars  and  appliances, 
and  a  better  supervision  of  tracks,  cross- 
ings, bridges  and  yards?  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  a  strong,  reasonable  and 
just  law,  which  affords  protection  to  rail- 
way employes,  will  likewise  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  public? 

"If  this  Legislature  will  enact  a  broad, 
comprehensive  law,  and  will  also,  by 
statute,  provide  for  the  prompt  investi- 
gation of  every  case  of  personal  injury 
or  loss  of  life  caused  or  occasioned  by  a 
railway  company,  where,  in  the  discre- 
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tion  of  the  representative  of  the  State, 
authorized  to  make  such  investigation, 
the  public  interests  require  it,  and  will 
provide  reasonable  requirements  for  the 
adoption  of  approved  safety  appliances, 
thousands  of  injuries  would  be  avoided 
and  hundreds  of  precious  lives  saved 
every  year. 

"There  is,"  he  says,  "another  reason 
why  men  engaged  in  this  service  are  espe- 
cially entitled  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  The  duties  which 
they  perform  are  quasi-public  in  charac- 
ter. The  property  of  the  public  and  the 
personal  safety  and  lives  of  the  public 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  and  courage  of 
(he  men  employed  in  this  service.  The 
proper  safeguarding  of  railway  employes 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
The  Legislature  may  take  such  action  as 
it  deems  wise  in  adjusting  the  measure 
of  responsibility  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed  in  the  wide  field  of  in- 
dustrial activity  occupied  by  individuals, 
co-partnerships  and  private  corporations. 
But  it  must  at  once  be  perceived  that  the 
Legislature  has  quite  another  duty  to  per- 
form in  making  the  law  that  shall  govern 
where  the  employes  are  working  for  a 
public  service  corporation,  engaged  in 
transporting  persons  and  property." 

The  value  of  such  a  man  as  LaFoIIette 
to  his  State  and  country  can  be  probably 
best  appreciated  by  a  comparison  of  his 
acts  and  declarations  with  those  of  such 
a  character  as  Peabody,  former  Governor 
of  Colorado,  and  many  others  occupying 
similar  positions  of  resiK>nsibility  and  in- 
fluence, who  would  not  dare  to  openly 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  wage-earner,  re- 
gardless of  how  strongly  its  justice  ap- 
pealed to  them,  or  the  extent  to  which 
the  general  welfare  of  society  demanded 
their  so  doing,  lest  their  real  masters — 
those  whom  they  seek  to  serve  primarily 
and  in  many  cases  exclusively — viz.,  the 
corporations  and  monopolies,  might  take 
offense. 

#      #      # 

Th0  Chicago  Strike. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the 
Chicago  strike  is  still  unsettled,  although 
indications  point  to  its  early  termination. 
Press  dispatches  state  that  the  joint 
council  of  the  Teamsters*  Union  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  ten  men,  with  power 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers, looking  to  the  ultimate  and 
speedy  adjustment  of  hostilities,  the  said 
committee  being  invested  with  power  to 
act.     It  is  expected  that  concessions  will 


be  made  on  both  sides,  and  that  before 
long  industrial  peace  will  again  prevail 
in  Chicago,  at  least  as  far  as  the  team- 
sters' strike  is  concerned.  Reports  of  a 
scandal  of  the  most  serious  nature,  in- 
volving representatives  of  the  Employers' 
Organization  and  the  Teamsters'  Union 
in  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
have  followed  as  a  result  of  the  grand 
jury  investigation  being  held  to  inquire 
into  certain  criminal  charges  made  in 
connection  with  the  strike.  Certain  ac- 
knowledgments made  by  men  prominent 
in  the  controversy  on  both  sides  have 
led  to  the  assumption  that  all  concerned 
are  guilty  as  charged.  The  investigation 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  nor  court 
proceedings  advanced  sufficiently  to  jus- 
tify criticism,  and,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
the  same  should  be  withheld  at  least  un- 
til the  investigation  is  concluded.  The 
subsidized  press  of  the  country  is,  how- 
ever, working  overtime  in  trying  to  iden- 
tify organized  labor  in  general  with  the 
iniquity  alleged  against  the  president  of 
the  Teamsters'  Union,  ignoring  in  their 
condemnatory  editorial  comments  the 
fact  that  an  official  representative  of  the 
employing  forces  is  credited  with  ac- 
knowledging that  he  took  the  initiative 
in  the  bribery  and  corruption  proceed- 
ings. Amidst  such  general  and  unjust 
discrimination  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
newspaper  that  will  take  a  stand  .in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  fair  play  to  the 
extent  expressed  in  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Indianapolis  Sun  of  June  17, 
as  follows : 

John  C.  DriscoU,  former  secretary  of 
the  Coal  Team  Owners'  Association,  of 
Chicago,  says  that  in  four  years  he  has 
paid  over  $80,000  to  Chicago  labor  union 
leaders  for  the  purpose  of  either  averting 
or  ending  strikes. 

What  an  opportunity  for  the  preju- 
diced and  unfair  plutocratic  press  to 
shoot  sarcasm  at  the  unions.  What  an 
opportunity  to  cry  "thief" — to  damn  any- 
thing and  everything  connected  with  or- 
ganized labor. 

There  are  many  crooks.  You  may  find 
them  in  church  pews,  in  the  homes  on 
the  avenue,  in  the  fasuionable  -clubs,  rid- 
ing in  private  cars,  occupying  positions 
of  trust  and  great  profit ;  yes,  even  in 
labor  unions. 

It  is  possible  that  John  C.  Driscoll  has 
bribed  and  has  found  men  in  the  unions 
weak  enough  to  accept  his  dirty  dollars. 

But  in  the  name  of  decency  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  sacred  cause  of  or- 
ganized labor? 
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Bigelow,  Milwaukee  banker,  stole  a 
million.  Then  all  bankers  must  be 
thieves,  following  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment. 

A  minister  disgraces  his  cloth,  and  so 
all  ministers  become  hypocrites. 

A  public  official  loots  the  treasury, 
and,  therefore,  all  public  officials  are 
crooks. 

That  isn't  argument.  It  is  rot,  and 
prejudice ;  but  no  more  preposterous  and 
unwise  than  the  hatred  of  a  class  of  dol- 
lar worshipers  who  would,  if  they  could, 
put  organized  labor  where  the  peasants 
of  Russia  now  are. 

The  few  dishonest  men  in  any  organi- 
zation can  not  harm  that  organization 
if  its  principles  are  based  on  right  and 
justice. 

The  unions  of  America  have  their 
flaws  and  their  faults,  but  their  mission 
is  the  elevation  of  the  toilers  and  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  the  homes. 

The  work  will  continue  lone  after 
John  G.  Driscoll  has  passed  on  and  been 
forgotten  by  better  men. 

#      #      # 

Another  Howl  Against  Labor. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Parry,  who  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  himself  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
at  the  recent  convention  of  that  organiza- 
tion held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  delivered  an 
address  which,  for  virulent  denunciation 
of  organized  labor,  venomous  vindictive- 
ness,  un-American  intolerance,  egotism, 
narrowness  and  prejudice,  measures  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  man  himself, 
and  was  thoroughly  compatible  with  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  He  commenced  his  tirade  by 
declaring  that,  "We  (the  Manufacturers' 
Association)  have  much  cause  for  felici- 
tation," and  declared  "that  it  is  an  agree- 
able reflection  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  still  continues." 

Then,  in  a  fit  of  apprehension  over  the 
growth  of  the  municipal  ownership  senti- 
ment, he  asserts  that  Macaulay  prophe- 
sied in  effect  "that  the  masses  of  the 
American  people  would  in  the  course  of 
several  generations  use  their  right  of  suf- 
frage to  confiscate  all  wealth  in  the  name 
of  the  State,"  and  declares  that  "this 
prophecy  certainly  places  a  low  estimate 
on  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  common 
people  and  displays  a  woeful  lack  of  faith 
in  the  ability  of  men  in  general  to  gov- 
ern    themselves."      He     then     classifies 


municipal  ownership  in  his  criminal  cate- 
gory in  the  following  words :  "It  is  said 
that  men  vote  in  accordance  with  their 
interests,  and  some  men  doubtless  con- 
strue it  to  be  for  their  interests  to  vote 
for  confiscation."  Know  ye,  therefore,  all 
men,  that  municipal  ownership  is  "con- 
fiscation," because  the  indomitable  Parry 
hath  so  pronounced  it,  and,  be  it  remem- 
bered further,  that  its  advocates  are 
*td€magogueat**  because  he  hath  so  de- 
clared them. 

He  urges  the  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness men  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, so  that  they  can  control  legislation-^- 
apparently  not  realizing  how  foolish  it  is 
to  ask  those  busy  gentlemen  to  actually 
give  their  precious  moments  to  political 
matters,  when  for  an  expenditure  of 
money  much  less  than  would  represent 
the  value  of  the  time  and  energy  thus 
invested,  they  can  have  legislation  to 
order  whenever  they  desire  it.  He  con- 
gratulates the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  upon  what  he  is  pleased 
to  designate  as  the  great  work  they  have 
done  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  Amer- 
ican principles  by  their  success  in  defeat- 
ing the  eight-hour  and  anti-injunction 
bills  in  Congress ;  and  in  a  lengthy  dis- 
sertation upon  the  subject  of  organized 
labor,  endeavors  to  show  by  arguments 
peculiarly  his  own,  that  that  institution 
has  worked  infinitely  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  wage-earners  in  general,  ac- 
knowledging, however,  that  organized 
labor  is  a  powerful  factor,  and  one  that 
challenges  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  bis  colleagues  and  himself.  He  advo- 
cates that  workmen  be  shown  that  organ- 
ized labor  endangers  their  own  freedom 
and  that  if  the  policy  of  their  organiza- 
tions were  succe.H8ful,  it  would  result  not 
only  disastrously  to  their  independence, 
but  also  to  their  material  prosperity; 
adding  that  in  this  land  of  individual  ini- 
tiative the  common  people  are  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  less  chained  down  by 
drudgery,  experience  more  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  are  the  most  intelligent 
of  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
forgets  to  explain,  however,  that  such  of 
these  favorable  conditions  as  at  present 
do  exist  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  workingmen  of  the  country  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  very  individual 
initiative  to  which  he  refers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collectively  defending  their  ma- 
terial interests  against  the  rapacious 
greed  of  the  class  of  manufacturers  and 
business  men  represented  by  his  associa- 
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tioQ  and  himself,  and  that  had  they  failed 
to  30  do  this  life-cmshing  drudgery  and 
oppression  existing  in  other  countries, 
and  which  is  directly  attributable  to  con- 
ditions restraining  the  toilers  of  those 
lands  from  uniting  to  protect  their  com- 
mon interests,  would  also  exist  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  yet  if  the  tactics 
being  advocated  by  him  and  those  whom 
he  represents  succeed.  In  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Parry  and  his  fol- 
lowers have,  by  influences  questionable 
and  otherwise,  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  just  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  the  great  necessity  for 
wage-earners  to  utilize  their  voting 
strength  in  electing  to  legislative  bodies 
men  upon  whom  they  can  rely  for  fair 
treatment,  can  not  be  too  often  or  too 
f(Mt;ibly  emphasized. 

#      #      # 

Th€  Worst  Y€t. 

D.  M.  Parry  is  outrivaled.  Like  Kuro- 
patkin,  the  degraded  Russian  general,  he 
may  soon  find  himself  substituted  by  a 
Linevitch  in  the  person  of  one  G.  W. 
Post,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  whose  hys- 
terical fanaticism  against  organized  la- 
bor (the  standard  by  which  capability 
for  leadership  is  apparently  measured  by 
manufacturers'  associations  and  citizens' 
industrial  alliances)  has  attained  to  a 
pitch  of  intensity  which  bids  fair  to 
secure  for  blm  the  supreme  and  undis- 
puted generalship  of  the  entire  labor- 
crushing  forces  of  America. 

While  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
virulence  of  his  prejudice  against  wage- 
earners  who  are  so  presumptuous  as  to 
unite  for  the  protection  of  their  common 
interests,  one  familiar  with  circumstances 
can  not  but  speedily  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  spirit  of  base  mercenary  greed  is 
the  underlying  motive  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  all  his  frothings.  Post  is  the 
manufacturer  of  a  cereal  food  called 
Grape  Nuts,  and  a  substitute  for  coffee 
known  as  Postum.  He  has  spent  much 
money  in  advertising  these  commodities 
and  no  doubt  feels  (his  professions  of 
pure,  patriotic  fervor  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding) that  the  notoriety  which 
he  is  working  up  for  himself  will  even- 
tually attach  its  identity  to  the  afore- 
mentioned products  of  his  factory,  and 
morbid  curiosity  lead  to  their  increased 
consumption  on  the  same  principle  as 
Nan  Patterson  hoped  to  succeed  on  the 
stage. 


Under  the  caption  of  "Proclamation  of 
Freedom,"  he  has  recently  bad  published 
in  a  number  of  newspapers  a  pronuncia- 
mento  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
President's  messages  and  other  documents 
of  great  imi)ortance,  is  subdivided  under 
thirty  distinct  heads.  In  this  document, 
which  he  boastingly  declares  it  cost  him 
$20,000  to  have  published,  he  charges  the 
trades  unions  and  the  labor  press  gen- 
erally with  aiding  and  abetting  crime; 
calls  them  anarchy  tainted;  states  that 
85  per  cent,  of  Americans  hate  their  tyr<- 
anny;  classes  the  union  label  as  the 
"union  boycott" ;  attributes  much  of  the 
sufferings  of  working  people  to  union 
domination,  and  declares  that  we  (him- 
self and  other  fanatical  antilaborites) 
must  help  the  said  suffering  working  peo- 
ple to  bur»t  the  bonds  of  their  union 
oppressors.  He  declares  that  "Americana 
must  act,"  and  winds  up  with  an  avowal 
of  faith  in  the  belief  that  the  blood  of 
1776  still  coursing  in  their  veins  will  tin- 
gle and  call  until  they  awake,  and  that 
"then  Americans  \€\ll  act."  Notwith- 
standing that  such  ravings  carry  with 
them  the  conviction  that  they  have  em- 
anated from  a  disordered  mind,  this  man 
Post  has  been  chosen  President  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Industrial  Association 
of  America,  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  his  election  delivered  a  speech  in  which 
he  declared  "that  the  association  would 
proceed  at  once  to  organize  citizens'  asso- 
ciations in  every  city  and  village  in  Amer- 
ica, in  order  to  mass  the  citizens  for  the 
protection  of  their  business  interests,  to 
urge  the  industrial  liberty  of  each  person 
against  the  overt  acts  of  labor  unions, 
and  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  the 
industries  of  the  country."  He  announced 
the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  asso- 
ciation, amongst  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: "No  restriction  as  to  the  use  of 
tools,  machinery  or  material,  except  such 
as  are  unsafe;  no  limitation  of  output; 
no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  appren- 
tices and  helpers  when  of  proper  age ;  no 
boycott :  no  sacrifice  of  independent  work- 
ingmen  to  the  labor  union;  no  compul- 
sory use  of  the  union  label.  That  power, 
through  organization,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  effectually  control 
the  acts  of  all  organizations  when  such 
acts  relate  to  the  public  welfare,  thus  to 
perpetuate  the  industrial  liberty  of  every 
citizen  and  prevent  interference  with  the 
continuous  operation  of  industries." 

From  the  foregoing  we  would  infer  that 
"no  limitation  of  output"  means  unlim- 
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ited  hours  of  work  and  labor-racked  and 
broken  operatives.  "No  restriction  as  to 
number  of  apprentices  and  helpers  when 
of  proper  age"  means,  of  course,  the  un- 
checked employment  of  child  labor  and 
the  blighting  of  the  race,  in  order  that 
young  lives  may,  without  interference,  be 
sacrificed  to  the  god  of  greed.  "No  boy- 
cott" means,  of  course,  compulsory  pat- 
ronage of  the  products  of  sweatshops. 
"No  sacrifice  of  independent  workmen  to 
the  labor  union"  contemplates  the  unlim- 
ited and  unrestrained  employment  of 
armed  criminals  as  strike  breakers  during 
industrial  disturbances.  "No  compulsory 
use  of  the  union  label"  can  be  taken  as 
a  demand  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sweat- 
shop and  the  exclusive  consumption  of  its 
products.  "That  power,  through  organi- 
zation, be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  effectually  control  the  acts  of 
all  organizations,"  etc.,  simply  expresses 
a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Mame  control  and  espionage  over  working- 
men  and  their  organizations  in  America 
as  at  present  exists  in  Russia,  and  which, 
unless  indications  fail  miserably,  will 
soon  be  discontinued  there  as  the  result, 
if  necessary,  of  bloody  revolution. 

Mr.  Post,  continuing,  states  that  in 
every  800  citizens  about  20  belong  to  the 
labor  unions.  He  declares  that  "the  loss 
of  lives  and  treasure  and  the  galling  tyr- 
anny have  aroused  the  people  until  a 
stern  demand  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  abolition  of  union  tyranny  is 
heard  in  every  hamlet  in  this  broad  land." 
No  doubt  Mr.  Post  is  urged  to  thus  be- 
wail the  loss  of  "treasure"  by  a  contem- 
plation of  the  number  of  additional 
yachts,  castles,  mansions,  twenty  thou- 
sand dollar  automobiles,  elaborate  mon- 
key and  pug  dog  dinners  and  expensive 
scandals  that  the  moneyed  aristocracy  of 
America  are  missing  as  a  result  of  the 
existence  and  operation  of  labor  unions, 
which  have  diverted  the  funds  that  would 
be  thus  invested  to  the  education  of  our 
common  citizenship,  the  advancement  of 
its  health,  the  protection  of  poor  children, 
increased  comfort  in  little  homes  whose 
inhabitants  would,  but  for  this  great 
agency,  be  still  living  in  misery  and 
squalor,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
other  great  and  good  purposes  that  make 
for  the  moral  and  material  advancement 
of  the  race. 

Mr.  Post  and  his  associates  will  ap- 
parently be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than    conditions    placing    the    governing 


power  of  the  North  American  Republic 
as  undisputedly  in  the  hands  of  its  aris- 
tocracy of  w^ealth  as  has  the  governing 
power  of  Russia  been  at  the  disposal  of 
her  bureaucracy.  When,  under  the  lead- 
erahip  of  Father  Gopon,  the  regresenta- 
tives  of  the  Russian  people  marched  to 
the  palace  of  the  Czar  to  appeal  for  the 
right  to  live  as  human  beings,  a  member 
of  the  autocratic,  parasite  class  which 
for  centuries  has  with  impunity  been 
plundering  and  pillaging  the  common  citi- 
zenship of  that  unfortunate  country  is 
credited  with  a  remark  to  the  effect  that 
this  overbearing  rabble  should  be  crushed. 
That  the  country  no  more  existed  for 
them  than  a  dog  does  for  its  fleas. 

Very  much  in  keeping  with  the  senti- 
ment thus  expressed  is  tQe  utterance  of 
this  man  Post  in  an  address  delivered  by 
him  before  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  during  their  convention 
recently  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in 
which  he  is  credited  with  the  following 
remarks:  "A  workman  carries  some 
boards  to  a  building,  and  a  horse  hauls 
some  more.  Which  creates,  and  to  which 
should  the  building  belong?  Both  work 
and  both  execute,  but  neither  originate  or 
create  any  wealth  whatever.  Both  are 
paid  an  agreed,  industrial,  and  full  equiv- 
alent for  their  services.  The  horse  his 
oats,  hay  and  water,  and  the  workman  his 
money.  Physical  labor  is  not  a  creator; 
mind  is  the  only  creator." 

Post  shamelessly  places  his  fellowmen 
on  the  same  level  with  the  beast  of  bur- 
den when  he  says  that  the  "idea"  is  the 
creator  and  should  own  everything  created 
except  the  food  consumed  by  the  horse 
and  the  man.  It  is  not  our  i^urpose  to 
argue  such  a  point  with  Mr.  Post  or  any- 
one else.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact 
that  a  man  entertains  views  of  this  kind 
is  a  clear  demonstration  of  his  unfitness 
for  membership  in  society  and  his  lack  of 
any  right  to  be  outside  the  confines  of  a 
penal  institution  or  an  insane  asylum. 
But  to  those  who  might  possibly  be  influ- 
enced by  such  a  remark,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  if  the  world  were  depending 
upon  "ideas"  for  constructive  develop- 
ment, it  would  at  this  moment  be  as  the 
dawn  of  creation  found  it,  and  that  Mr. 
Post  and  others  of  his  ilk  would,  if  in 
existence  at  all,  be  filling  that  "social" 
position  so  compatible  with  their  nature 
and  instincts,  at  present  occupied  by 
those  gentlemen  who,  clothed  in  nature's 
most  primitive  garb,  inhabit  the  jungles 
of  Africa.     The  lot  of  employes  depend- 
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ing  upon  Mr.  Post  and  men  of  his  stamp 
for  work  would,  were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  organized  labor  operating 
directly  or  indirectly  through  its  various 
influences,  be  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 
With  a  view  to  maintaining  their  exist- 
ence that  they  might  continue  to  toil  in 
creating  wealth  for  him,  he  would  no 
doubt  give  them  enough  "oats"  (or  possi- 
bly resort  to  a  cheaper  substitute  in  the 
form  of  "Grape  Nuts")  upon  which  to 
subsist,  in  addition  to  such  other  bare 
necessities  as  might  prove  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  life. 

Judging  from  the  foregoing  illustration 
of  his  point  in  his  remarks  to  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  this  is  all  a  horse 
would  need,  and  in  his  estimation  a 
workingman  is  apparently  entitled  to  no 
more  consideration  than  a  beast  of  bur- 
den. The  lamentable  feature  of  this 
whole  business  is  that  this  fellow  is  in- 
vested with  leadership,  from  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  placed  him  at  its  head  is 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  and  gov- 
erned by  the  same  economic  and  social 
considerations  as  is  he  himself.  Conse- 
quently they  are  equally  responsible,  for 
through  him  as  their  leader  they  assail 
existing  social  and  industrial  conditions, 
with  a  view  to  substituting  them  with  a 
system  of  slavery.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  whether 
they  be  members  of  organized  labor  or 
not,  to  accept  the  challenge  and  be  gov- 
erned accordingly.  Members  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Industrial  Association  have,  of 
course,  the  option  of  severing  their  con- 
nection with  that  body  and  thus  repudi- 
ating such  contentions,  and  in  the  light 
of  this  fact  their  failure  to  do  so  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  an  endorsement 
of  C.  W.  Post  and  his  contempt  for  and 
prejudice  against  the  working  classes, 
and  his  antagonism  of  their  rights  and 
interests. 

#      #      # 
Elect  the  Right  Mm. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Legislative 
Board,  which  appears  in  this  issue,  but 
lends  added  emphasis  to  the  great  neces- 
sity confronting  the  working  classes  for 
taking  a  deeper  and  more  direct  interest 
in  the  election  of  public  officials  in  gen- 
eral, and  members  of  legislative  bodies  in 
particular.  It  demonstrates  how  little 
consideration  is  extended  wage-earners 
by  law-making  powers,  and,  also,  how 
unimportant  "the  workingman"  becomes 


to  the  average  politician  after  election,  as 
well  as  the  indifference  if  not  actual  hos- 
tility they  evince  towards  his  interests 
after  he  has  endowed  them  with  the 
power  they  so  eagerly  seek  from  him 
when  candidates. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  at 
present  being  placed  in  public  office  are 
brought  up  amidst  environments  where 
contempt  and  aversion  for  the  toiler  con- 
stitutes an  essential  feature  of  their 
training.  Under  such  influences  a  preju- 
dice against  organized  labor  is  developed 
and  nurtured,  as  well  as  a  resentment 
contracted  from  their  recognition  of  the 
power  and  prestige  possessed  by  wage- 
earners  as  a  result  of  combined  effort, 
and  which,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  such  public  officials  never 
fail  to  assail  in  an  attempt  to  neutralize 
or  destroy. 

A  majority  of  this  class  of  office  hold- 
ers are  recruited  from  business  and  pro- 
fessional life,  those  of  the  latter  being 
principally  lawyers.  It  is  strange  to  con- 
template and  difficult  to  understand  why 
an  element  in  our  social  and  economic 
structure  entrusted  with  responsibilities 
and  relied  upon  for  the  performance  of 
works  of  skill  and  daring,  upon  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  which  the  very  ex- 
istence of  society  depends,  should  be  so 
universally  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
holdin|;  public  office.  It  is,  we  say.  in- 
explicable that  in  the  election  of  public 
officials  men  from  the  ranks  of  this  ele- 
ment are  seldom  or  never  considered  as 
eligible.  Particularly  does  this  appear 
inexcusable  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
men  constituting  the  said  element  have 
it  in  their  power  to  choose  from  their 
own  ranks  and  elect  to  office  candidates 
whose  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
wage-earner  derived  from  the  school  of 
practical  experience  will  insure  their  leg- 
islative interests  fair  consideration  and 
just  treatment.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  on 
the  whole  a  majority  of  men  being  elected 
to  public  office  are  more  or  less  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  "Parryism"  or  of  the 
more  modern  mania  known  as  "Postism." 
The  fact  that  they  are  so  affected  is  strik- 
ingly evident  when,  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity, the  demands  of  the  wealth-pro- 
ducers for  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
are  presented  for  their  consideration. 
Their  open  hostility  or  poorly-disguised 
aversion  on  such  occasions  is  strongly  in 
contrast  with  their  pre-election  profes- 
sions of  love  for  the  "dear  workingman." 
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That  such  men  ever  hold  office  is  at- 
tributable to  apathy,  unquestioning  parti- 
san loyalty  or  short-sighted  political 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  wage-earners. 
Whenever  workingmen  vote  unitedly, 
with  the  advancement  of  their  own  most 
vital  interests  always  in  sight,  our  legis- 
lative boards  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  in 
our  behalf  than  under  existing  conditions. 

Too  much  importance  can  not  be  at- 
tached to  the  following  words  appearing 
in  the  introductory  sentences  of  the  New 
York  Legislative  Board's  report,  viz., 
"That  in  order  to  reach  out  properly  for 
what  belongs  to  us  we  must  unite  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  not  only  oppose  our  ene- 
mies but  make  sure  that  a  fair  percentage 
of  our  own  are  sent  to  our  law-making 
halls."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  until  '*a 
fair  percentage  of  *our  oicn*  are  sent  to 
our  law-making  halls"  that  the  appeals 
of  the  toilers  for  just  legislation  and  at 
least  as  fair  treatment  as  is  accorded 
workingmen  of  other  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  vain.  It  may  be  well 
to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  deplorably  behind  all  of 
the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  matter  of  protective  legislation  for 
men  engaged  in  railroad  service.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  Senator  Hill's  at- 
tempt to  play  that  old  legislative  trick 
gf  changing  a  few  words  in  the  measure 
«o  as  to  entirely  alter  and  destroy  its 
intent  and  purpose.  No  doubt  if  the 
fidelity  of  our  legislative  board  at  New 
York's  capitol  had  not  frustrated  his 
little  plan  the  measure  would  have  be- 
come a  worthless  law  and  the  Senator 
sought  to  have  himself  acclaimed  as  the 
great  friend  of  railroad  men  and  the 
sturdy  champion  of  their  interests,  and 
later,  when  the  law  would  have  proven 
unconstitutional  or  otherwise  worthless, 
he,  no  doubt,  would  have  proclaimed  that 
he  had  done  his  part  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  blamed  the  courts  for 
its  failure  to  operate  as  expected  by  those 
whose  interests  it  was  supposed  to  protect. 

Inasmuch  as  other  classes  are  distinctly 
represented  in  the  legislature  and  their 
interests  advanced  through  the  exchange 
of  influences,  recent  experiences  empha- 
size and  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  in  which  workingmen  can  se- 
cure anything  like  fair  or  just  considera- 
tion is  by  utilizing  their  political  prerog- 
ative to  place  in  our  various  legislative 
bodies  representatives  from  their  own 
class  of  sufficient  influence  to  insure  their 
demands  respectful  treatment. 


Itiinois  Legislation* 

Bro.  W.  G.  Edens,  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  reports  that  Senate  bills  Nos. 
465  and  466,  relating  to  safety  appliances 
and  the  inspection  thereof,  and  which  are 
published  herewith,  have  passed  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  and  are  already  signed 
by  the  Governor.  Relative  to  the  Co-Em- 
ploye or  Fellow-Servant  bill  the  same  old 
story  comes  from  Illinois  as  from  other 
States  where  railroad  men  have  been 
endeavoring  to  secure  for  themselves 
through  the  law-making  bodies,  some 
measure  of  protection  against  the  injus- 
tice and  iniquities  of  the  statutory  and 
common  law  fellow-servant  doctrine  as  it 
stands  today.  That  story  is  that  through 
some  means  or  other  the  bill  failed  of 
passage.  Many  of  these  bills,  although 
coming  very,  very  close  to  enactment, 
have,  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions, 
failed  to  become  laws. 

In  the  case  of  Illinois,  Bro.  Edens 
states  that  the  "Drew  Bill"  (No.  163  in 
the  House  and  No.  456  in  the  Senate), 
relating  to  the  modification  of  the  fellow- 
servant  doctrine,  was  advanced  to  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  and  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
Senate  unanimously.  On  the  following 
day,  at  a  special  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittee, this  action  was  reconaideredt  the 
members  constituting  this  special  meeting 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  thus  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  for  keeping  from 
helpless  families  of  railroad  men  the  com- 
pensation that  is  justly  due  them,  and 
which  is  so  often  their  only  reliance  for 
a  livelihood  after  their  breadwinner  has 
been  crippled  or  killed. 

This  is  a  fearful  responsibility  to  as- 
sume, and  little  do  these  men  know  how 
far-reaching  may  be  the  effect  of  their 
treacherous  action  in  this  matter,  or 
what  untold  misery  it  may  bring  to  poor, 
helpless  widows  and  their  destitute  or- 
phans. Few  men  possessing  a  conscience, 
together  with  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  consequences  of  such  a  step,  would 
care  to  be  a  party  to  the  transaction. 

Bro.  Edens  also  reports  that  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  working  hours  of  railroad 
employes,  and  another  providing  for  the 
full  train  crews,  passed  the  House — ^"but 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Senate  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Railroads, 
where  they  died  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session."  He  states  that  these  meas- 
ures were  all  supported  by  the  legisla- 
tive representatives  of  the  O.  R.  0.  and 
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B.  of  R.  T.,  as  well  aa  by  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Labor  Conference,  represent- 
ing the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  Chicago  City  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Illinois.  Vigorous  attempts  were  made, 
but  successfully  opposed  by  labor's  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Illinois  capitol,  to  repeal 
the  Convict  Labor  Law,  amend  the  Child 
Labor  Law  so  as  to  permit  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  on  the  stage,  to  amend 
the  Gamisheement  law  reducing  the  ex- 
emption from  $15  to  $10,  and  to  enact 
certain  objectionable  laws  relating  to 
fraternal  benefit  societies. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Senate  Bills 
Nos.  405  add  466,  which  were  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, and  are  now  laws  on  the  statute 
books  of  that  State: 

465— 

A  Bill  for  an  act  entitled  "An  act  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  equipment 
and  operation  of  safety  appliances  on 
railroads  engaged  in  moving  traffic  be- 
tween points  in  the  State  of  Illinois." 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinoia  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly :  An  inspector  .of  auto- 
matic couplers,  power  brakes,  and  grab 
irons  or  hand-holds,  on  railroad  locomo- 
tives, tenders,  cars,  and  similar  vehicles, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commissioners,  within  thirty 
days  after  this  act  goes  into  effect,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  for  cause,  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  At 
any  time  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office, 
the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission- 
ers shall  immediately  fill  the  vacancy  by 
appointment. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  hold  the  office 
who  is  an  officer  or  an  employe  of  a  rail- 
road company  or  who  owns  or  is  inter- 
ested, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  stocks 
or  bonds  of  any  railroad  company,  or  who 
has  not  had  at  least  seven  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  on  some  line  of  railroad 
operated  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  capacities :  En- 
gineer, fireman,  conductor,  yardmaster, 
brakeman,  train  baggageman,  switchman, 
car  inspector  or  repairer. 

Sec.  2.  Before  entering  on  his  duties 
the  said  inspector  shall  give  bond  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  with  two  or  more  sure- 
ties, or  a  bond  and  surety  company,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commissioners,  conditioned  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall 
also  take  the  usual  oath  of  office,  which 
oath  and  bond  with  the  approval  of  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners 
endorsed  thereon,  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  8.  Said  inspector  shall  be  pro- 
Tided  with  transportation  at  the  empense 


of  the  State  and  be  paid  a  salary  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  ($1,500)  per  year 
and  necessary  expenses,  not  to  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  in  any  one 
year,  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner 
now  provided  by  law  for  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commissioners.  He  shall  have  his  office 
in  the  State  House,  in  the  office  of  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners, 
and  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  said 
Commissioners. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  inspector  to  inspect  the  couplers, 
power  brakes,  and  grab  irons  or  hand- 
holds, on  the  railroads  engaged  in  moving 
traffic  between  points  in  Illinois,  and 
make  weekly  reports  of  his  inspections  to 
the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission- 
ers, reporting  all  locomotives,  tenders, 
cars,  or  similar  vehicles,  which  are  found 
to  be  defective,  giving  the  numbers  of 
same,  road  on  which  they  are  found,  and 
road  owning  same,  if  known. 


466— 

A  Bill  for  an  act  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employes  and  travelers  upon  railroads 
by  compelling  common  carriers  engaged 
in  moving  traffic  by  railroad  between 
points  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  equip 
their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and 
continuous  brakes  and  their  locomotives 
with  driving  wheel  brakes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly:  That  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  common  carriers  engaged  in 
moving  traffic  by  railroad  between  points 
in  this  State  to  use  on  its  line  any 
locomotive  in  moving  such  traffic,  not 
equipped  with  a  power  driving  wheel 
brake  and  appliances  for  operating  the 
train  brake  system,  or  to  run  any  train 
in  such  traffic  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  that  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars  in  it  so  equipped  with  power  or  train 
brakes  that  the  engineer  on  the  locomo- 
tive drawing  such  train  can  control  its 
speed  without  requiring  brakeman  to  use 
the  common  hand  brakes  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  2.  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlaw^ful  for 
any  such  common  carrier  to  haul  or  per- 
mit to  be  hauled  or  used  on  its  line  any 
locomotive,  car,  tender  or  similar  vehicle 
used  in  moving  state  traffic  not  equipped 
with  couplers,  coupling  automatically  by 
impact,  and  which  can  be  uncoupled 
without  the  necessity  of  men  going  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  cars. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  any  person,  firm, 
company  or  corporation  engaged  in  mov- 
ing traffic  bv  railroad  between  points  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  shall  have  equipped 
a  sufficient  number  of  its  cars  so  as  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  act,  it  may  lawfully  refuse  to  re- 
ceive from  connecting  lines  of  road  or 
shippers  any  cars  not  equipped  suQcient- 
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ly  in  accordance  with  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  with  such  power  or  train  brakes 
as  will  work  and  readily  interchans:e  with 
the  brakes  in  use  on  its  own  cars,  as 
required  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  railroad  company  to  use  any  loco- 
motive tender,  car  or  similar  vehicle,  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of  traffic 
between  points  in  this  State  that  is  not 
provided  with  secure  grab  irons  or  hand- 
holds in  the  ends  and  sides  of  each  loco- 
motive, tender,  car,  or  similar  vehicle  for 
greater  security  to  men  in  coupling  and 
uncoupling  cars. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  standard  height  of 
drawbars,  measured  perpendicularly  from 
the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  rails  to  the 
center  of  the  drawbars  upon  standard 
gauge  roads  shall  be  thirty-four  and  one- 
half  inches ;  narrow  gauge  roads,  twenty- 
six  inches,  and  that  the  maximum  varia- 
tion from  such  standard  height  to  be 
allowed  between  drawbars  of  empty  and 
loaded  cars  shall  be  three  inches. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  such  common  carrier 
using  any  locomotive,  or  tender  running 
any  train,  or  hauling  or  permitting  to  be 
hauled  or  used  on  its  line  any  car,  or 
similar  vehicle  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
and  every  such  violation,  to  be  recovered 
in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the 
State's  attorney  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county  having  jurisdiction  in  the  lo- 
cality where  such  violation  shall  have  oc- 
curred; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
State's  attorney  to  bring  suits  upon  duly 
verified  information  being  lodged  with 
him  of  such  violation  having  occurred: 
and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  to  lodge 
with  the  proper  State's  attorneys  inform- 
ation of  any  such  violations  as  may  come 
to  its  knowledge:  Provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  trains 
composed  of  four  wheel  cars  or  to  trains 
composed  of  eight  wheel  standard  logging 
cars,  where  the  height  of  such  car  from 
the  tops  of  the  rails  to  the  center  of  the 
couplings  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
inches,  or  to  locomotives  used  in  hauling 
such  trains  when  such  cars  or  locomotives 
are  exclusively  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  logs,  or  to  street  cars,  or  to  trains, 
locomotives,  tenders,  cars  and  similar  ve- 
hicles used  in  interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  apply 
to  common  carriers  engaged  in  moving 
traffic  by  railroad  between  points  in  this 


State  and  shall  apply  in  all  cases,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  couplers  brought  together 
are  of  the  same  kind,  make  or  type,  and 
the  provisions  and  requirements  hereof 
relating  to  power  driving  wheel  brakes, 
train  brakes,  automatic  couplers,  grab 
irons  and  the  height  of  drawbars  shall  be 
held  to  apply  to  all  trains,  locomotives, 
tenders,  cars  and  similar  vehicles  used 
on  any  railroad  engaged  in  moving  traffic 
between  points  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
excepting  those  trains,  cars  and  locomo- 
tives exempted  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  act,  and  all  those  trains, 
locomotives,  tenders,  cars  and  similar  ve- 
hicles used  in  interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever,  as  provided  by 
this  act,  any  train  is  operated  with  power 
or  train  brakes  not  less  than  fifty  per 
centum  of  the  cars  in  such  train  shall 
have  their  brakes  used  and  operated  by 
the  engineer  of  the  locomotive  drawing 
such  train ;  and  all  power  braked  cars  in 
such  train  which  are  associated  together 
with  said  fifty  per  centum  shall  have  their 
brakes  so  used  and  operated;  and,  to 
more  fully  carry  into  effect  the  objects 
of  this  act,  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  after 
a  full  hearing,  increase  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  cars  in  any  train  required  to 
be  operated  with  power  or  train  brakes, 
which  may  have  their  brakes  used  and 
operated  as  aforesaid;  and  failure  to 
comply  with  any  such  requirement  of  said 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 
shall  be  subject  to  the  like  penalty  as 
failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  employe  of  any  such 
common  carrier  who  may  be  injured  by 
any  train,  locomotive,  tender,  car  or  simi- 
lar vehicle  in  use  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  assumed  the  risks  thereby  occa- 
sioned, nor  to  have  been  guilty  of  con- 
tributory negligence,  because  of  continu- 
ing in  the  employment  of  such  common 
carrier  or  in  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties as  such  employe  after  the  unlawful 
use  of  such  train,  locomotive,  tender,  car, 
or  similar  vehicle,  had  been  brought  to  his 
knowledge. 

Sec.  10.  The  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  is  hereby  empowered  to  grant 
to  narrow  gauge  railroads,  upon  a  full 
hearing  and  for  good  cause,  a  reasonable 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act ;  Provided,  Koto- 
ever,  that  such  extension  or  e^^tensions 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  pe- 
riod of  one  year  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 
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Contributed 


The  Harrisburg  Disaster  and  Its 
Real  Cause. 

In  its  issue  of  May  15th,  the  Wilming- 
ton "Every  Evening"  editorially  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  ''of  all  the  news- 
paper comments  upon  the  terrible  acci- 
dent on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Harrisburg,  no  one^  so  far  as  it  has  seen, 
has  given  an  intimation  of  the  real  re- 
sponsibility for  this  disaster."  "Not 
one,"  says  the  Every  Evening,  "has  gone 
to  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  ascribing 
the  accident  to  the  only  cause  to  which 
it  may  be  justly  and  honestly  attributed." 

In  this  much  of  the  editorial  I  heartily 
concur.  It  was  a  fact,  and  one  much 
commented  upon  by  experienced  railroad 
men,  that  the  newspapers  in  giving  their 
accounts  of  the  wreck,  placed  so  much 
stress  upon  the  dynamite  or  powder  ex- 
plosions, that  the  public  eye  was  in  this 
way  drawn  from  the  real  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  But  this  publication  then 
takes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  trying  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  this  deplorable 
accident,  and  endeavors  by  a  sort  of 
legerdemain  to  show  the  public  that  the 
real  or  primary  cause  was  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Safety  Appliance  law, 
which  requires  that  the  speed  of  trains 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  air 
brakes,  rather  than  by  the  old  hand 
brakes,  and  it  is  with  this  that  I  take 
issue. 

The  "Every  Evening"  makes  the  ex- 
travagant statement  that  the  cause  of 
this  accident  "may  be  justly  and  honestly 
attributed  to  the  interference  by  people 
who  have  not  the  slightest  practical 
knowledge  of  railroad  business  with  the 
management  and  operation  of  railroads, 
through  the  medium  of  unwise  and  mis- 
directed law." 

It  also  says:  "Had  the  matter  been 
left  entirelv  with  the  managers  of  the 
railroads,  as  it  should  have  been,  they 
would  no  doubt  have  worked  out  the  prob- 
lem in  a  satisfactory  and  reasonably  safe 
manner.  ....  Had  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  regulate  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads through  laws  enacted,  and  enforced 
also,  by  people  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  railroad  operation,  been  avoided,  this 
terrible  accident  in  all  probability  would 

not  have  happened The  unwise 

and  unwarranted  interference  of  the  law 


has,  therefore,  brought  about  a  great  dis- 
aster." 

The  position  taken  by  the  editor,  that 
railroads  should  not  be  controlled  by  law, 
for  the  reason  that  the  lawmakers  know 
nothing  of  the  details  of  operation,  is  a 
novel  one,  and  brings  to  the  mind  of  the 
practical  railroad  man  who  has  read  his 
article  the  question:  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  limit  the  writing  of  editorials  to 
men  who  know  whereof  they  speak? 

It  is  true  that  the  east-bound  freight 
"buckled,"  and  caused  one  or  more  cars 
to  bulge  out  over  the  track  upon  which 
the  west-bound  express  was  approaching. 
But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  train 
"buckling?"  It  was  not  because  Congress 
had  passed  a  law  requirinf'  the  use  of  air 
brakes,  but  because  the  railroad  company 
was  operating  only  a  part  of  those  air 
brakes  in  that  train. 

The  brakes  which  were  being  operated 
were  on  the  forward  portion  of  the  train, 
and  when  they  were  applied  it  caused 
the  forward  portion  to  suddenly  slacken 
speed,  while  the  rear  portion,  being  un- 
braked,  kept  up  its  momentum,  and  came 
into  collision  with  the  forward  portion, 
causing  the  cars  in  the  middle  of  the  train 
to  be  wrecked.  Had  all  the  brakes  in  this 
train  been  under  the  control  of  the  engi- 
neer, the  accident  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, for  the  reason  that  they  would 
have  been  applied  simultaneously  with 
equal  force  throughout  the  whole  train, 
and  all  cars  in  the  train  would  have 
stopped  in  unison,  thus  preventing  any 
collision. 

But  the  "Every  Evening"  says  this 
train  was  composed  of  68  cars,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  operate  the  air  brakes 
along  all  the  length  of  such  a  train  from 
the  locomotive.  If  the  statement  that  a 
68-car  train  is  too  long  to  operate  all  of 
the  brakes  from  the  locomotive  were  cor- 
rect, we  should  answer  it  by  saying: 
Cut  down  the  length  of  the  trains  so  that 
all  of  the  brakes  can  be  so  operated,  for 
this  is  admittedly  the  only  proper  and 
safe  way  to  run  trains.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  editor  and  his  adviser  have  had 
no  practical  experience  in  modern  train- 
braking,  or  they  would  not  say  it  was 
impossible  to  operate  the  brakes  on  68 
cars  from  the  locomotive.  I  question 
whether  in  this  instance  the  editor  was 
.as  considerate  as  those  "unwise,  ignorant. 
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interfering"    lawmakers    with    whom   he  those   cases  which  clearly  come   within 


finds  so  ranch  fault.  As  a  rule  lawmakers 
hear  both  sides  of  a  case  before  acting, 
while  it  is  apparent  that  the  editor  in 
preparing  his  article  did  not  consult  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  practical 
operation  of  air  brakes. 

The  writer  has  for  many  years  been 
employed  as  a  trainman  on  a  road  which 
operates  long  freight  trains — ^many  of 
them  having  more  than  68  cars — and  it  is 
his  experience  that  they  can  be,  and  have 
been,  successfully  handled  with  all  of  the 
brakes  under  the  control  of  the  engineer 
on  the  locomotive,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  can  not  be  done  on  all 
other  railroads,  and  had  it  been  up  to  this 
time  in  universal  practice  much  unneces- 
sary loss  of  human  life  would  in  the  past 
have  been  avoided. 

The  esteemed  editor  in  speaking  of  the 
application  of  air  brakes  to  freight  trains 
Bays : 

"How  the  system  was  worked  is  at- 
tested by  the  numerous  wrecking  of 
freight  trains  which  has  marked  the  oper- 
ation of  every  railroad  system  in  the 
country  since  the  law  has"  been  in  force." 

Here  again  he  displays  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  true  conditions  through- 
out the  country.  It  can  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  on  systems 
where  it  is  the  practice  to  operate  the 
brakes  on  all  cars  in  a  train  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  engineers,  such  acci- 
dents as  the  one  which  occurred  at  Har- 
risburg  are  practically  unknown.  It  is 
only  upon  those  roads  which  operate  a 
portion  of  the  brakes  from  the  locomotive 
that  such  accidents  hapi>en. 

The  great  danger  to  life  and  property 
attending  the  unwise  practice  of  operat- 
ing only  a  portion  of  the  brakes  from  the 
locomotive,  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  managers 
both  by  their  employes  and  the  Govern- 
ment officials  as  well,'  but  in  many  cases 
this  advice  has  been  unheeded.  It  has 
been  discussed  before  the  committees  of 
Congress.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
debates  of  Congress.  It  has  been  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  its  report  to  Congress,  and 
in  the  quarterly  accident  bulletins  issued 
by  it.  Accident  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  by 
the  Commission,  shows  that  for  a  period 
of  only  three  months  there  were  no  fess 
than  205  accidents  due  to  this  very  cause, 
and  in  these  accidents  130  trainmen  were 
killed  and  injured.  And  this  is  not  all. 
The  bulletin  adds : 

"The   above  total,  130,   includes   only 


this  clajBS.  There  are  many  other  acci- 
dents, no  doubt,  classed  as  falling  from 
cars,  in  which  the  injuries  are  partly  due 
to  violent  movements  of  cars  which  would 
not  occur  if  all  the  cars  in  the  train  were 
under  the  full  control  of  the  engineman, 
by  means  of  his  air-brake  valve." 

The  "Every  Evening"  argues  in  favor 
of  the  old  hand  brake,  and  says  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Safety  Appliance  law 
"this  terrible  accident  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  happened."  It  is  quite 
probable  that  had  the  speed  of  the  train 
been  controlled  by  the  hand  brakes,  it 
would  have  collided  with  the  shifting  en- 
gine, the  sight  of  which  caused  the  engi- 
neer to  apply  the  air  brakes. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  use  of  the 
air  brake,  aside  from  the  life-saving  feat- 
ure, have  been  so  great  that  to  again  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  the  old  hand  brake 
would  be  a  step  backward  which  no  rail- 
road manager  would  be  willing  to  take. 
The  use  of  the  air  brake  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  the  safe  and 
prompt  movement  of  the  enormous  rail- 
road traffic  of  today,  and  this  is  attested 
by  the  railroad  managers  of  the  country, 
I  believe,  without  exception. 

That  this  would  be  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  this  appliance  was,  from  ex- 
perience, well  known  to  all  interests,  in- 
cluding the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads, who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  when  this  legislation  was 
under  consideration,  for  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  law,  in  1893,  a  large  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  in  the  country  had  al- 
ready been  equipped  with  air  brakes,  and 
freight  trains  were  then  being  success- 
fully operated  by  them.  But  notwith- 
standing this  the  "Every  Evening"  says : 

"The  application  of  air  brakes  to 
freight  trains  was  the  result  of  a  law  of 
Congress,  and  the  railroads  of  the  country 
were  compelled  (and  under  urgent  pro- 
test) to  comply  with  its  provisions,  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by 
complete  investigation,  whether  the  sys- 
tem was  the  proper  one  or  not." 

It  is  true  that  the  roads  were  com- 
pelled "under  urgent  protest"  to  comply 
with  this  law.  But  this  is  nothing  re- 
markable. Can  the  distinguished  editor 
point  to  an  instance  wherein  a  railroad 
company,  or  any  person  for  that  matter, 
submitted  without  protest,  and  "urgent" 
protest  too,  to  the  passage  of  a  law  which 
meant  to  it  or  him  an  expenditure  of 
money?  The  railroads  not  only  opposed 
the  passage  of  this  law,  but  they  have  op- 
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posed  the  passage  of  all  laws  which  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  in  the  interest  of 
their  employes.  If  the  men  who  own  rail- 
roads were  not  human  this  might  not  be 
true,  but  since  they  are  only  like  the  rest 
of  ns,  I  suppose  they  dislike  as  much  as 
we  do  to  be  put  under  restraint,  and  I 
am  sure  they  have  as  much  right  to. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  left  this  matter  "entirely 
with  the  managers/'  rather  than  trying  to 
control  it  by  law.  This  is  precisely  the 
argument  which  was  used  by  the  rail- 
roads against  the  passage  of  this  law,  but 
still  Congress,  and  wisely  too,  thought  it 
best  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  roads 
to  adopt  these  appliances,  rather  than  to 
leave  it  optional  with  them. 

Could  it  be  reasonably  expected  that 
the  railroads  which  were  to  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  this  equipment,  would  look  at  it 
in  the  same  light,  and  realize  its  necessity 
to  the  extent  that  Congress  did?  It  would 
have  been  unnatural  for  them  to  do  so, 
but  the  question  might  better  be  answered 
by  the  following  quotation  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  a  railroad  officer  be- 
fore the  Central  Association  of  Railroad 
Officials  at  St.  Louis: 

''We  had  to  be  driven  to  the  general 
use  of  the  air  brake,  without  which  we 
would  not  now  think  of  railroading,  and 
it  looks  very  much  like  we  will  have  to 
be  driven  to  the  greater  use  of  it.  The 
result,  I  am  sure,  will  prove  beneficial  in 
the  long  run." 

When  the  managers  of  those  railroads 
which  use  air  brakes  on  only  a  portion 
of  their  freight  trains  will  permit  them- 
selves to  take  cognizance  of  the  true  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  this  practice  and 
look  more  to  the  safety  of  the  operation 
of  trains,  rather  than  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  keeping  their  air-brake  equip- 
ment in  position  and  condition  to  be  oper- 
ated, and  "buckle"  down  to  the  use  of  all 
of  thef  air  brakes  in  each  train  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  of  Congress,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  will  the  "buckling"  up  of 
trains,  such  as  occurred  at  Harrisburg, 
cease.  In  this  regard  we  are  pleased  to 
note  that  one  newspaper  reports  that  the 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  issued  orders  that  no  less  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  brakes  in  each  train 
shall  be  operated  from  the  locomotive  in- 
stead of  50  per  cent,  as  heretofore,  and 
another  one  reports  lat^  that  they  have 
finally  decided  that  all  of  the  brakes  are 
to  be  so  operated.  But  will  the  Harris- 
burg accident  also  serve  as  a  sufficient 
example  for  the  other  roads  which  have 


followed  the  same  dangerous  practice,  or 
will  they  too  continue  their  folly  until  its 
dire  results  strike  nearer  home? 

H.  R.  Fuller. 

#      #      # 

Fourth  Annua!  Report,  Legislative 
Board,  B.  of  L.  F.  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Albany,  N.  Y..  May  6,  1905. 
To  the  Memhers  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  State  of  New 
York: 

Deab  Sirs  and  Brothers. — Pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  section  251  of  the 
Constitution,  we  respectfully  submit  the 
following,  as  our  report  of  the  labors  per- 
formed by  us  during  the  sess'ion  of  the 
State  Legislature,  which  came  to  a  close 
on  the  5th  of  May.  It  is  our  intention 
and  purpose  to  give  you  every  detail,  and 
condition,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
fully  our  position,  and  be  capable  of  judg- 
ing for  yourself  as  to  the  difficulties  of 
getting  any  legislation  beneficial  to  our 
class,  while  we  are  not  more  directly 
represented  than  we  are  at  present,  by 
this  we  mean,  that  in  order  to  reach  out 
properly  for  what  belongs  to  us,  we  must 
unite  at  the  ballot  box,  and  not  only  op- 
pose our  enemies  but  make  sure  that  a 
fair  percentage  of  our  own  are  sent  to 
our  law-making  halls. 

It  goes  without  saying,  and  as  our  re- 
ports will  show,  that  each  year  we  get 
less,  and  as  the  session  just  closed  was 
the  worst  ever  held,  and  labor,  although 
united  on  nearly  every  measure  presented, 
received  less,  both  in  fact  and  considera- 
tion, than  at  any  time  since  we  were 
represented  at  the  capitol.  We  feel  justi- 
fied in  laying  this  question  before  you 
squarely ;  what  remedies  are  best  to  pur- 
sue, is  a  question  that  must  be  determined 
very  soon,  and  the  lines  are  being  drawn 
closer  every  day  as  the  events  of  the  past 
year  will  convince  the  most  sceptical 
among  us,  that  action  is  necessary  and 
the  time  is  now.  Nearly  all  good  laws  en- 
acted in  the  interest  of  organized  labor  in 
the  past  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts,  which  leaves  us  to- 
day almost  in  a  helpless  condition,  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  placed 
there  through  our  franchise — ^are  not  even 
fair  in  their  treatment,  and  no  amount 
of  pressure  seems  to  have  an  influence 
over  them  when  our  interests  are  in  the 
balance,  the  large  majority  of  them  being 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  cause.  Why 
permit  this  to  continue  is  the  question  be- 
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fore  each  and  every  Trade  Unionist  in 
this  State,  and  if  permitted  t$  go  unchal- 
lenged for  a  few  years  longer,  where  will 
it  place  us,  is  the  next  question. 

During  the  session  just  closed  the  rela- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  organized 
labor  stationed  here  have  been  the  friend- 
liest, and  we  have  co-operated  on  nearly 
all  the  bills  of  a  general  character  that 
were  in  the  interest  of  or  opposed  to  the 
working  people.  The  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Working- 
men's  Federation,  State  of  New  York,  be- 
sides the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, being  represented  here  during  the 
whole  session. 

On  January  11,  1905,  your  Chairman 
reached  Albany,  and  met  with  your  Secre- 
tary ;  we  discussed  the  Employers'  Liabil- 
ity Act,  upon  which  we  had  been  in- 
structed, and  which  we  deemed  of  more 
importance  to  our  safety  and  welfare 
than  any  and  all  other  bills.  Upon  the 
passage  of  a  fair  act,  holding  the  em- 
ployer responsible,  would  depend  more 
than  we  can  realize,  and  it  would  remove 
nearly  all  the  ills  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  today,  both  as  an  organization 
and  as  individuals.  Tour  Chairman  had 
taken  this  matter  up  with  our  General 
Counselor,  J.  H.  Murphy,  on  November 
21,  1904,  and  made  a  request  upon  him  to 
fix  up  such  amendment  to  our  present 
law  as  would  fully  protect  our  interest. 
His  reply  was  not,  however,  received  un- 
til after  our  meeting  referred  to,  he  sent 
us  copies  of  liability  acts  of  several 
States,  together  with  some  good  advice 
and  suggestions,  but  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  an  act  that  we  could  introduce,  so  after 
discussing  the  same  we  decided  to  sub- 
mit his  suggestions  to  an  attorney  and 
have  him  prepare  an  act  on  the  lines  of 
Brother  Murphy's  suggestions.  On  Janu- 
ary 12th  we  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
firm  of  McDonough  &  Dannaher,  who  pre- 
pared our  bill. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  12th 
until  the  16th.  On  the  21st  of  January 
we  received  the  bill  from  our  lawyer.  On 
January  22d,  your  Chairman  appeared 
before  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Federation  and  read  our  Liabil- 
ity Act  to  them,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion it  was  unanimously  indorsed  by 
them,  and  they  agreed  to  co-operate  with 
us  and  the  B.  of  R.  T.  representatives  for 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

Realizing  the  fact  of  the  importance  of 
this  act  and  feeling  that  we  should  get  a 
man  to  introduce  it  in  the  Senate  that 


comes  from  a  district  where  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  our  men  reside  as  well  as  the 
strengtli  and  position  of  such  Senator 
among  "the  powers  that  be,"  we  con- 
cluded that  Senator  Hill  of  Buffalo  came 
closer  to  these  requirements,  and  our 
claims  upon  him  would  certainly  entitle 
us  to  consideration  from  him,  so  on  Janu- 
ary 25th  your  Chairman  interviewed  Sen- 
ator Hill,  and  requested  him  to  introduce 
our  Liability  Act.  He  suggested  the 
changing  of  a  few  words  in  the  act,  and 
said  to  call  on  him  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary. Your  Chairman  has  seen  our  attor- 
ney and  asked  him  about  the  changes  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Hill  and  he  advised 
against  the  change,  stating  that  it  would 
change  the  intent  of  the  bill.  Your 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  after  talking 
over  the  matter,  concluded  not  to  change 
the  act,  and  on  the  31st  we  waited  on 
Senator  Hill  as  per  appointment.  He 
then  requested  us  to  send  a  copy  of  our 
proposed  act  to  Mr.  John  Coleman  of  Buf- 
falo, as  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  Senator  had 
discussed  the  bill,  and  that  he  (Senator 
Hill),  was  guided  in  his  attitude  on  labor 
measures  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Coleman. 
We  wrote  Mr.  Coleman  as  requested,  in- 
formed him  that  the  bill  had  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Federation,  and  the  B.  of 
R.  T.,  and  inclosed  copy  of  the  act.  We 
also  wrote  Brother  Hanvey  and*  all  our 
Lodges  in  Buffalo  to  see  or  write  Senator 
Hill,  and  bring  such  other  influence  as 
they  had  to  bear  on  him  to  introduce  our 
act.  Senator  Hill  was  absent  from  the 
session  for  two  weeks,  and  we  were  un- 
able to  see  him,  but  inasmuch  as  we  had 
not  received  his  refusal  to  handle  the  bill, 
and  owing  to  his  standing  as  before 
stated,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  reach  him 
through  our  membership  in  Buffalo,  we 
deemed  it  unwise  to  ask  anyone  else  until 
we  had  seen  him,  so  on  his  return  on 
February  13th,  we  saw  him  and  informed 
him  that  we  had  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  submitted  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Coleman ;  that  two  weeks  had  passed,  and 
that  no  reply  had  been  received  from  him, 
and  we  asked  him  if  he  would  handle  our 
bill.  He  stated  he  had  been  sick  and  was 
not  well  enough  to  handle  it  It  was  in 
our  opinion  a  very  poor  excuse,  and  as  he 
introduced  and  handled  any  amount  of 
bills  after  that  we  feel  that  after  doing 
all  that  he  requested  us  to  do,  and  waiting 
80  long  for  him  he  did  not  treat  us  fairly. 
He  should  have  been  man  enough  to  state 
to  us  openly  and  at  once  that  he  would 
not  handle  it;  he  knew  when  he  spoke 
to  us  first  that  he  would  not  do  It.    As 
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for  the  approval  of  Mr.  Coleman,  a  man 
who  once  upon  a  time  waa  connected  with 
the  labor  movement  of  the  State,  we  may 
say  this,  that  we  have  not  heard  from 
him  as  yet,  and  we  feel  that  common 
courtesy  on  his  part  as  a  unionist  would 
at  least  entitle  us  to  a  reply  from  him. 

After  our  interview  and  failure  to  get 
Mr.  Hill  to  introduce  our  bill,  we  re- 
quested Senator  Lewis  of  Rochester  to  in- 
troduce it  for  us,  and  he  agreed  at  once  to 
do  it,  but  stated  he  could  not  promise  to 
get  it  out  of  committee  for  us  but  would 
do  his  best.  Senator  Lewis  introduced 
our  Liability  Act  on  February  14th.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary;  it  stayed  there  and  died  al- 
though every  effort  possible  was  brought 
to  bear  to  have  it  reported  out.  We  have 
stated  as  briefly  as  possible  our  efforts. 
Tou  must  see  and  note  our  opening  chap- 
ter, and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  what  we 
have  to  contend  with.*  Correspondence 
on  this  bill  follows : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  16,  1905. 
To    the    Ofllcer$,    Members,    and    Legis- 
lative Representatives  of  the  Several 
Lodges,  B.  of  L,  F.,  State  of  New 
York: 
jjKAR  Sirs  and  Brothers. — Inclosed 
please  find   Senate  Bill  No.   880,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Lewis.     An  act  to  re- 
lieve employes  from  assuming  the  risk  of 
injury  or  death  from  dangers  in  the  em- 
ployment which  by  exercise  of  ordinary 
care   the  employer  might  have   guarded 
against.    This  act  is  drawn  by  attorneys 
here  on   lines  suggested  by  our  general 
counselor,  and  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
Executive    Committee   of   the   Working- 
men's  Federation  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Rnvlroad  lYainmen. 

Fraternally  yours, 

R.  B.  QXTIRK, 

Ohainnan, 
Thomas  E.  Rtan, 

Secretary. 

Note.— It  Is  admitted  that  more  effort  has 
never  been  put  forth  by  organised  labor  in 
Uilty  than  on  this  bill.  It  is  admitted  that 
more  letters  and  inflaence  reached  those 
who  were  in  charge  of  it  than  on  any  other 
measure.  The  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  who  allowed  the  measure  to  die 
received  them  by  the  thousands. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  31,  1905. 
Mr.  John  Coleman,   Corner  Huron  and 
Washington  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
Dear  Sib. — ^In  an  interview  with  Sen- 
ator Harry  Wayland  Hill  this  morning  he 


informed  me  that  you  are  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  copy  of  the  bill  which  we  have  re- 
quested him'  to  present.  I  take  pleasure 
in  inclosing  the  same,  and  also  desire  to 
say  the  bill  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Workingmen's  State 
Federation,  which  met  here  on  the  22d  of 
this  month.  It  has  also  the  indorsement 
of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Was 
unable  to  see  Mr.  P.  J.  Hooley  this  morn- 
ing, but  will  request  him  to  write  you  as 
soon  as  I  do.  In  the  meantime  if  you 
desire  you  can  communicate  with  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Edward  A.  Bates,  of  the 
Federation,  who  can  inform  you  of  the 
action  taken  by  their  body.  You  will 
realize  as  well  as  ourself  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  having  this  measure  introduced 
as  early  as  possible.  I  would,  therefore, 
request  an  early  reply. 

We  are  respectfully  and  fraternally, 

R.  E.  Quirk, 
Chairman, 
Thomas  E.  Rtan, 

Secretary. 
11  Delaware  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1905. 
To    the    Officers,    Members,    and    Legis- 
lative Representatives  of  the  Several 
Lodges,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  State  of  New  York: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers. — Senate 
Bill  No.  380,  which  we  forwarded  to  you 
under  date  of  February  16th,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
railroad  employes  than  any  measure  now 
before  the  Legislature.  The  object  of  the 
bill  is  to  avoid,  in  certain  cases,  what  is 
known  as  "the  assumption  of  risk"  by  the 
employe. 

As  the  law  now  stands  in  this  State  if 
an  injury  occurs  to  an  employe  by  reason 
of  some  defect  in  the  ways,  works,  or 
machinery  upon  or  about  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, the  fact  that  he  knew  of  such  de- 
fect would  bar  a  recovery,  if  he  failed 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  give,  or  cause 
to  be  given,  notice  thereof  to  the  employer 
or  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the 
employment  of  the  employer  who  had  en- 
trusted to  him  some  general  superintend- 
ency,  unless  it  shall  appear  on  the  trial 
that  such  defect  or  negligence  was  known 
to  such  employer  or  superior  person  prior 
to  such  injuries  to  the  employe.  Tliis  Is 
particularly  applicable  to  railroad  em- 
ployes and  accidents  occurring  to  them. 

This  proposed  law  provides  that  if  the 
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company  by  the  exercise  of  reiuionable 
care  and  caution  could  have  remedied  the 
defect  or  avoided  the  peril  it  would  be 
bound  to  do  so,  although  not  notified  of 
the  same  by  the  employe,  unless  it  was 
the  principal  duty  of  the  employe  to  re- 
pair or  remedy  such  defect  or  peril.  The 
employe  must  in  any  event,  himself,  exer- 
cise due  care  and  diligence. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  must  cause  the 
persons  in  control  of  the  machinery,  etc., 
to  exercise  greater  care  in  the  use  thereof 
so  that  accidents  may  not  happen  because 
of  their  negligence  in  not  remedying  de- 
fects therein.  This  bill  is  not  unreason- 
able, but  is  a  fair,  honest  measure  and  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Tills  bill  will  have  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Wednesday, 
March  8,  1905,  and  we  hope  our  members 
and  legislative  representatives  will  inter- 
est themselves  in  this  measure  and  use 
every  effort  in  urging  their  representatives 
in  Senate  and  Assembly  to  secure  the 
passage  of  same. 

We  inclose  herein  copy  of  resolution 
adopted  by  Lodge  71  and  forwarded  to  the 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  from  their  dis- 
trict. 

We  hope  all  lodges  and  legislative  repre- 
sentatives will  adopt  similar  resolutions 
and  forward  them  to  their  representatives 
in  Senate  and  Assembly  as  well  as  to 
your  Chairman  of  legislative  Board. 

We  urge  immediate  action  on  same. 
Fraternally  yours, 

R.  E.  Quirk, 
Chairman, 

Thomas  E.  Ryan, 

Secretary, 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Susquehanna 
Lodge  No.  71,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Senator  Lewis  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  380.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  is  to  avoid,  in  certain 
cases,  what  is  known  as  "the  assumption 
of  risk"  by  the  employe. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved,  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  in  meeting  assembled,  do 
hereby  request  our  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man from  this  district  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  Senator  Lewis  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  above-named  bill. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  our  Senator  and  Assembly- 


man, and  to  Senator  Lewis,  also  to  the 
Chairman  of  our  Legislative  Board. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  February  26,  1905. 
(Signed)     P.  H.  Keegan, 

Master, 
J.  Sperbbck, 

Secretary, 

[SEAL.] 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  i905. 
To  the  Officers,  Memhers,  and  Legislative 
Representatives  of  the  Brotherhood 
of    Locomotive    Firemen,    State    of 
A'eu?  York: 
Dear   Sirs   and   Brothers. — We   in- 
close   copies    of  resolutions   adopted    by 
lodges    212   and   99   *'and   forwarded    to 
their  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  favor- 
ing the  passage  of  our  Liability  bill,  in- 
troduced by  the  Hon.  Senator  Lewis." 

We  again  appeal  to  you  to  adopt  simi- 
lar resolutions  and  forward  them  to  your 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  requesting 
them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  above-mentioned  bill. 
This  measure  the  legislative  represent- 
atives of  the  several  lodges  in  session  in- 
structed us  to  introduce.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  necessary  to  wait  for  a  meeting  of 
your  lodge  to  take  this  action. 

We  would,  therefore,  request  all  secre- 
taries, masters,  and  legislative  represent- 
atives to  forward  resolutions  to  their 
Senators  and  Assemblymen,  requesting 
them  to  do  all  in  their  iwwer  to  secure 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Trusting  you  will  take  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  matter  and  forward  us,  as 
well  as  Senator  Lewis,  copy  of  any  resolu- 
tion you  may  adopt. 

Fraternally  yours, 

R.  E.  Qui[{K, 
Chairman, 
Thomas  E.  Ryan, 

Secretary. 

'    Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1905. 
To  the  Officers,  Members,  and  Legislative 

Representatives  of  the  Brotherhood 

of    Locomotive    Firemen,    Stale    of 

New  York: 
Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers. — We  have 
under  previous  dates  informed  you  that 
our  Liability  bill  No.  380,  introduced  by 
Senator  Merton  E.  Lewis  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  request  of  the  several  labor 
organizations  of  the  State,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
We  also  have  appealed  to  the  several 
lodges  and  representatives  to  write  their 
Senator  and  Assemblyman,  requesting 
them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist 
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Senator  Lewis  in  securing  the  passage 
of  this  most  worthy  measure,  and  we  have 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  lodges  and  representatives 
have  done  so.  "Yet  this  bill  is  slowly 
dying  in  the  hands  of  this  committee." 

A  hearing  was  set  on  the  bill  for  March 
8th,  and  on  that  date  the  following  organ- 
isations were  represented  in  favor  of  the 
bill:  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  Workingmen's  Federation  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  with  an  at- 
torney to  look  after  the  legal  end  of  the 
bill.  And  on  that  date  Mr.  Edgar  T. 
Brackett,  chairman  of  said  committee, 
announced  when  the  bill  was  called,  that 
Mr.  Rudd,  attorney  for  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  Mr.  John  B.  Stanch- 
field,  attorney  for  the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  and 
Erie,  Mr.  Lewis  Carr,  attorney  for  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Co.,  and  others 
wished  to  be  heard  in  opposition,  and 
they  could  not  be  present  on  this  day, 
therefore,  the  hearing  would  be  postponed 
until  March  15th,  so  these  gentlemen 
could  be  heard. 

On  March  15th  the  representatives  of 
the  Brotherhood  oi  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Workingmen's  Federation  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  your  representatives,  with 
an  attorney,  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  opposition 
being  called,  there  appeared  one  man, 
namely,  Mr.  Butler,  representing  the 
Builder's  League  of  New  York  city,  and 
his  argument  was  promptly  killed  by  your 
attorney.  Messrs.  Rudd,  Carr,  and 
Stanchfield  did  not  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee '*at  the  hearing,"  but  were  in  the 
lobby  at  the  time.  In  fact  the  only 
opposition  to  the  bill  is  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  I  might  say,  the 
chairman  of  said  committee  **for  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  committee." 

You  will  note  we  had  no  chance  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  those  opposing  our  bill, 
as  they  done  their  work  under  cover  in 
the  lobby  and  the  bill  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  chairman  oi 
the  committee,  after  holding  a  long  and 
private  conversation  with  Messrs.  Rudd, 
Carr,  and  Stanchfield  in  the  lobby,  re- 
quested, or  rather  sueeested,  that  we 
change  our  bill  and  make  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Liability  Law  of  1892.  Our 
attorney  advises  us  not  to,  and  our  gen- 
eral attorney,  John  H.  Murphy,  advises 
us  not  to  do  80,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 


that  Mr.  Brackett  is  not  acting  in  good 
faith.  Now,  brothers,  what  is  the  law 
at  present  and  what  does  our  bill  do. 

First,  the  assumption  of  risk  .doctrine 
which  this  bill  proposes  to  modify  is 
cruel  and  illogical,  and  in  many  cases 
nullifies  the  rule  of  law  which  requires 
the  employer  to  exercise  due  care  toward 
the  employe. 

With  the  Railroad  Commissioners'  re- 
port showing  that  there  were  2,339  in- 
jured and  952  killed  on  the  railroads  in 
this  dtate  during  the  past  year,  I  feel 
it  is  only  a  humane  act  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  law  that  will  protect  em- 
ployes as  well  as  the  people  of  the  State. 

Our  bill  provides  that  if  the  company 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and 
caution  could  have  remedied  the  defect 
or  avoided  the  peril  it  would  be  bound  to 
do  so  unless  it  was  the  principal  duty  of 
the  employe  to  repair  or  remedy  such  de- 
fect or  peril. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  will  cause  the 
persons  in  control  of  machinery,  etc.,  to 
exercise  greater  care  In  the  use  thereof, 
so  that  accidents  may  not  happen  because 
of  their  negligence  in  not  remedying  de- 
fects therein.  This  bill  is  not  unreason- 
able, but  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair,  honest 
measure  and  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  hope  every  lodge  and  repre- 
sentative will  again  call  on  their  Sen- 
ator requesting  the  passage  of  this  bill 
in  its  present  fcMrm.  Inclosed  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  letter  that  I  shall  file  with 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  provid-* 
ing  it  is  approved  by  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganizations, and  I  hope  you  will  all  do 
likewise. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Thomas  E.  Rtan, 
Secretary. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1905. 
Hon,  Merton  E.  Letois: 

DsAB  Sib. — In  reference  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Senator  Brackett,  relative  to  Sen- 
ate bill  380,  the  undersigned  respectfully 
request  your  committee  to  report  the  bill 
as  introduced. 

We  do  not  feel  that  any  serious  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  bill  from  any  one, 
and  that  the  objection  that  it  ought  to 
be  introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Employers'  Liability  bill,  we  feel  is  a 
mere  technical  objection  and  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

We  have  had  the  bill,  as  it  now  is,  pre- 
sented to  our  various  organisations  and 
they  have  all  indorsed  it  and  we  do  not 
now  deem  it  within  our  province  to  so 
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change  it  as  to  make  it  an  amendment 
to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  per- 
haps thereby  do  something  that  wonld  in- 
jure rather  than  improve  the  law. 

Hoping  that  yonr  committee  will  see 
fit  to  report  the  bill  as  introduced  by 
Senator  Lewis,  we  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  E.  QxnRK, 
Chairman, 
Thomas  E.  Rtan, 

Secretary. 
27ote.— A  copy  of  this  web  feat  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Jadioiary  Committee. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  1905. 
Hon,  Edgar  T.  Bracketi^  Chairman  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee: 

Deab  Sib. — In  reference  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  you,  relative  to  Senate  bill 
No.  380,  the  undersigned  respectfully  re- 
quest your  committee  to  report  the  bill 
as  introduced. 

We  do  not  feel  that  any  serious  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  bill  from  any  one, 
and  the  objection  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced as  an  amendment  to  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  bill,  we  feel  is  a  mere 
technical  objection  and  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  the  bill  in 
its  present  form. 

We  have  submitted  the  question  raised 
that  this  bill  would  if  it  becaipj&  a  law 
^seriously  conflict  with  the  present  Lia- 
bility Law  to  the  counselors  of  our  va- 
rious organizations,  and  their  opinion  is 
that  it  would  not  conflict,  but,  to  the 
contrary  by  making  it  as  an  amendment 
to  the  present  law  it  would  cause  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble,  and  seriously  endanger 
the  usefulness  of  the  present  act 

We  have  had  the  bill,  as  it  now  is, 
presented  to  our  various  organizations, 
and  they  all  indorsed  it,  and  we  do  not 
now  deem  it  within  our  province  to  so 
change  it  as  to  make  it  an  amendment 
to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  per- 
haps thereby  do  something  that  would  in- 
jure rather  than  improve  the  law. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  will  see 
fit  to  report  the  bill   as   introduced  by 
Senator  Lewis,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  W.  TOTJNO, 

For  the  B,  of  L.  E, 
R.  E.  QuiBK, 

For  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
P.  J.  Hates, 

For  the  B.  of  B.  T. 

P;  J.  HOOLEY, 

For  the  Workingmen'8  Federation. 
Note.— A  copy  of  ibis  was  ient  to  each  mem- 
r  of  the  Jodioiary  Committee. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  Empire  Lodge 
No.  212  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. : 

Watebtown,  N.  T.,  Feb.  28,  1905. 
Hon.  G.  H.  Cohh,  Senator  d^th  Senator- 
ial District,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Deab  Sib.— Our  Liability  bill  No.  380 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  you  being  one  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  Lodge  No.  212, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Foremen,  ask 
you  to  support  this  bill.  We  are  anxious 
to  have  it  passed  and  would  be  pleased 
to  know  that  the  Senator  from  the  3Sth 
would  do  what  he  could  to  help  us. 

This  letter  is  to  be  spread  on  the  min- 
utes of  our  meeting,  and  should  you  sup- 
port the  bill  it  will  be  highly  appreciated 
and  cheerfully  reciprocated  should  the  op- 
portunity present  itself. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  expected 
favors,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 
C.  E.  Gbeen, 

Secretary, 

0.  E.  AlVDEBSON, 

,  Master. 

Thomas  H.  Lynch, 
L.  B.  Representative. 

[SEAL.] 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Lodge  No.  99, 
B.  of  L,  F. : 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Merton  E.  Lewis, 
Senator  from  this  district,  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  known  as  Senate  bill  No.  380. 
"The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  avoid  in  cer- 
tain cases  what  is  known  as  the  assump- 
tion of  risk"  by  the  employe. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  the 
members  of  Rochester  Lodge  No.  99,  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
in  meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  request 
our  Senators  and  Assemblymen  from  this 
county  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist 
Senator  Lewis  in  securing  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Assem- 
blymen, and  to  Senator  Lewis,  also  to  the 
Chairman  of  our  Legislative  Board. 
(Signed.) 
W.  Fbank  Finch, 

Master. 
W.  P.  Couch, 

Secretary. 

[SEAL.] 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Troy  City 
Lodge,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:. 
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WHEREA.S,  The  Hon.  Senator  Lewis 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  the 
railroad  employes  of  this  State,  known 
as  Senate  bill  No.  380.  The  object  of  the 
bill  is  to  avoid  in  certain  cases  what  is 
known  as  "the  assumption  of  risk"  by  the 
employe. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  in  meeting  assembled,  do 
hereby  request  our  Senator  and  Assem- 
blymen from  this  district  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  assist   Senator  Lewis  in 


securing  the  passage  of  the  above-named 
bill. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  our  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man, and  to  Senator  Lewis,  also  to  the 
Chairman  of  our  Legislative  Board. 
Green  Island,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1905. 
P.  H.  McGait, 

Master. 

W.   LiVINOSTOW, 

Secretary, 

[SEAL.] 

(To  be  continued  in  August  Magazine.) 


Miacellany 


Russo»Japanes9  War. 

The  recent  defeat  of  the  Russian  navy 
by  the  Japanese  Admiral,  Togo,  in  the 
Straits  of  Korea  ranks  as  the  greatest 
naval  victory  in  history.  That  the  en- 
gagement was  fought  under  conditions  of 
the  greatest  development  in  guns  and 
armament  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
considerations  entitling  It  to  this  distinc- 
tion, although  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more 
complete  victory  has  ever  been  gained  by 
one  antagonist  over  another  than  that 
which  was  achieved  by  Togo  over  Rojest- 
vensky.  As  the  world  awaited  the  strug- 
gle, the  impression  generally  prevailed 
that  the  naval  forces  were  about  evenly 
matched,  many  leaning  to  the  conviction 
that  the  Russian  squadron  possessed 
some  advantages  over  the  Japanese  naval 
force  waiting  to  engage  it.  That  this 
was  true  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  and  the 
total  number  of  ships  and  guns  develop- 
ments have  demonstrated,  but  "the  man 
behind  the  gun"  on  the  Russian  vessels 
was  vastly  inferior  in  discipline  and 
training  to  his  opponent  on  the  fighting 
ships  of  Japan,  and  this  was  the  essen- 
tial disadvantage  which  cost  Russia  her 
armada  and  all  the  loss  of  prestige,  in- 
demnity and  territorial  privileges  in  the 
far  East  which  is  certain  to  ensue  as  a 
direct  result  of  her  overwhelming  defeat 
in  *'the  BaUle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan." 

The  American  naval  victories  during 
the  Spanish  war  made  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  thorough  training  and  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  a  battleship's  fight- 
ing forces  is  just  as  essential  in  naval 
warfare  as  is  the  use  of  the  best  obtain- 


able armament  and  fighting  machinery. 
As  evidence  of  the  lack  of  discipline  and 
inferiority  in  the  fighting  capacity  of 
the  forces  under  Rojestvensky  it  can  be 
stated  that  after  the  first  Russian  re- 
verses at  Port  Arthur  the  Ozar,  in  des- 
pair, ordered  him  to  organize  a  fleet,  take 
it  to  the  far  East,  and  make  an  effort  to 
wrest  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  from  the 
victorious  Japanese.  This  command  was 
given  Rojestvensky  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  Russian  navy. 

Rojestvensky  accepted  the  task  with 
reluctance,  for,  having  been  chief  of  the 
naval  staff  for  more  than  a  year,  he 
knew  the  almost  hopeless  nature  of  the 
undertaking. 

First,  Rojestvensky  had  to  organize  a 
fleet.  Many  of  the  warships  at  his  dis- 
posal were  new,  but  Incomplete.  He  hnd 
but  few  officers.    He  had  no  crews. 

Rojestvensky  assembled  a  fleet  of  fiffy 
or  more  warships,  colliers  and  transports. 
He  secured  officers — taking  some,  it  w 
declared,  from  cavalry  regiments.  He 
enlisted  18,000  men — many  of  whom  had 
never  been  aboard  anything  more  formid- 
able than  a  ferryboat. 

The  great  majority  of  the  sailors  on 
board  the  Russian  ships  were  recruited 
from  the  very  lowest  walks  of  Russian 
life,  being  for  the  most  part  peasants, 
and  many  of  them  had  been  drafted  for 
service  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
before  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  £iast  in 
October  last.  Advices  state  that;  one  por- 
tion of  the  squadron  thus  organized  by 
Rojestvensky  was  manned  by  infantry 
from  the  Russian  army  and  officered  by 
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inexperienced  court  pets.  From  the  fore- 
going it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  "the 
Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan*'  can  not» 
therefore,  be  regarded  aa  a  test  between 
battleships  and  guns,  but  rather  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  general  inferiority  of  a 
navy,  regardless  of  its  magnificence  in 
strength  and  equipment,  unless  the  men 
that  constitute  its  fighting  force  be  thor- 
oughly efficient  in  target  practice  and 
discipline. 

In  addition  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
Russians  in  this  particular,  another  cir- 
cumstance that  contributed  very  materi- 
ally to  their  utter  demoralization  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  accounts  of  the  battle  stating 
that  their  squadron  was  steaming  peace- 
fully along,  enveloped  in  a  fog;  that 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
and  the  Russian  ships  were  not  cleared 
for  action,  nor  were  the  batteries 
manned.  The  attack  came  with  a  sud- 
denness that  made  the  unpreparedness  of 
the  Russians  for  battle  a  glaring  mistake 
that  never  could  be  corrected. 

Two  lines  of  torpedo  boats  suddenly 
appeared  and  encircled  the  Russian  fleet. 
The  rapid  fire  batteries  were  turned  loose, 
but  with  apparently  little  effect  on  the 
Japanese  boats.  Over  the  approaching 
torpedo  boats  came  a  hail  of  ten  and 
thirteen-inch  shells  from  the  Japanese 
war  vessels  in  the  distance.  The  torpedo 
boats  advanced  at  full  speed,  one  divi- 
^  sion  going  in  a  westerly  and  another  in 
an  easterly  direction.  The  Russian  cruis- 
ers and  battleships  prepared  to  repel  the 
attack.  The  cruisers  manned  their  port 
batteries  and  the  battleships  their  star- 
board batteries.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  prepare  the  batteries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ships,  and  it  was  here  the  Rus- 
sians blundered. 

When  the  Japanese  torpedo  boats  came 
within  firing  distance  the  Russians 
opened  fire.  Then  it  was  the  Japanese 
executed  a  maneuver  that  threw  the  Rus- 
sians into  confusion.  The  two  encircling 
lines  met  south  of  the  Russians,  but  in- 
stead of  continuing  in  that  direction  they 
turned  at  a  signal  from  Togo,  and  at  full 
speed  charged  between  the  three  lines  of 
Russian  ships,  one  division  passing  be- 
tween the  cruisers  and  the  line  of  hos- 
pital ships  and  transports,  and  another 
division  passing  between  the  transports 
and  the  battleships  on  the  other  side. 
The  Russian  ships  were  unprepared  for 
an  attack  of  this  character,  and  for  a 
time  were  helpless  against  the  discharge 
of  Japanese  torpedoes.    Hardly  a  cruiser 


or  battleship  remained  unscathed.  The 
Russians  were  completely  demoralized, 
and  during  the  last  dash  of  the  torpedo 
boats  not  a  shot  was  fired  to  stop  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Togo,  with  his  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  encircled  the  Russian 
fleet,  and  with  his  big  guns  completed 
the  work  of  destruction. 

In  discussing  the  fight  a  Japanese 
naval  expert  is  credited  with  the  follow- 
ing analysis,  which  is  a  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing: 

**First.  An  imperfect  reconnoissance 
and  incomplete,  faulty  and  misleading  in- 
telligence. 

"Second.  An  imperfect  battle  forma- 
tion, which  indicated  that  Rojestvensky 
did  not  expect  to  meet  Togo  off  Tsu- 
shima. 

"Third.  The  weather,  the  direction  of 
the  wind  and  the  sunlight  were  unfavor- 
able to  the  Russians,  Togo  having  the 
sun  behind  him  and  firing  with  the  wind, 
while  the  Russians  had  the  sunlight  in 
their  eyes  and  fired  against  the  wind. 

"Fourth.  The  Russians  wasted  their 
ammunition,  and  eventually  their  supply 
ran  short.  It  is  believed  that  the  sur- 
render of  Nebogatoff  was  necessary  be- 
cause his  ammunition  had  been  expended. 

"Fifth.  The  marked  inferiority  of  the 
Russian  gunnery." 

Another  opinion  is  as  follows : 

"It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  wonder- 
ful results.  Without  doubt,  the  person- 
nel of  the  Japanese  crews  was  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Russian  crews. 
The  Japanese  sailors  were  better  men  to 
begin  with,  and  then  they  had  been  better 
taught  and  had  been  through  the  valua- 
ble school  of  experience.  While  the  Rus- 
sian ships  were  the  equal,  if  not  the  su- 
perior, of  the  Japanese  vessels,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  had  traveled  over  sev- 
enteen thousand  miles  for  this  fight.  Tlie 
Japanese  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
recently  been  overhauled  and  were  near 
their  naval  base  of  Masampa." 

The  brutality  of  herding  several  thou- 
sand untrained  men  into  battleships  and 
bringing  them  to  certain  destruction 
demonstrates  the  utter  disregard  and 
lack  of  feeling  entertained  by  bureau- 
cratic and  autocratic  governments  for  the 
poor  human  tools  upon  which  they  depend 
for  power  wherewith  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  and  exercise  their  authority 
in  oppressing  the  people  whom  they  as- 
sume to  govern.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  insubordination  should  pre- 
vail amongst  such  men,  conscious  as  they 
were  of  their  own  inefficiency  to  meet  a 
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wily  foe,  thoroughly  experienced  and 
efficient  in  the  art  of  naval  warfare,  and 
that,  according  to  advices  from  reliable 
sources,  there  were  "several  outbreaks 
amongst  the  sailors  constituting  Rojest- 
vensky's  squadron,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  being  forced  to  serve  against 
their  will,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
poor  food  supplied  them  and  other  ill- 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
It  is  reported  that  every  prison  on  the 
ships  was  filled  with  mutineers,  who  were 
released  only  just  before  the  battle  began, 
and  that  when  Admiral  Nebogatoff  sur- 
aendered  the  vessels  in  his  squadron  the 
sailors  broke  out  in  an  open  revolt. 

They  smashed  everything  at  hand 
which  could  be  broken  and  raided  the 
officers'  cabins.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  Japanese  had  boarded  the  vessels  that 
order  was  restored. 

This  incident,  together  with  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  additional  slaughter  that  is 
bound  to  result  from  a  continuation  of 
the  war.  has  led  humanity  in  general  to 
hope  and  pray  and  plead  for  an  end  to 
the  war. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  task  of  open- 
ing the  way  for  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers  constituted 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated 
diplomatic  tasks  that  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken. President  Roosevelt  has  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  all  the  preliminaries. 
None  can  appreciate  this  great  act  of 
mercy  as  deeply  as  the  anxious  and  sus- 
pense-torn hearts  in  Russia  and  Japan, 
to  whom  a  continuation  of  hostilities 
may,  and  in  so  many  caaes  surely  will, 
if  the  fighting  continues,  mean  death  or 
horrible  suffering,  or  both.  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  result  of  his  success  in  ini- 
tiating peace  proposals  has  gained  for 
himself  and  his  country  the  approbation 
of  the  world,  and  for  years  to  come  the 
loved  ones  of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
perpetuated  through  his  brave,  manly, 
humane  and  gigantic  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship will  bless  the  name  of  Roosevelt. 
The  President's  peace  message  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokio, 
which  was  delivered  through  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors  at  St  Petersburg  and 
Tokio,  to  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Japan,  after  the  President  had  held  con- 
ferences at  Washington  with  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  Ministers,  Count  Cassini 
and  Takahira,  and  which,  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  its  results,  will 
be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  history,  is  as  follows : 

''The  P/esident  feels  that  the  time  has 


»•-•■"•      •   », 

come  when,  in  the  laterests'of'ail  mkn- 
kind,  he  must  endeavor  .to  see 'if  X  i?*ncit 
possible  to  bring  t<f  an  emi^^hd  t&tr}bte'> 
and  lamentable  c^ndict  ixrw  being*  wftg&d. 
With  both  Russia  and  Japan  the  United 
States  haa  inherited  ties  of  friendship 
and  good  will.  It  hopes  for  the  prosper- 
ity and  welfare  of  each,  and  it  feels  that 
the  progress  of  the  world  is  set  back  by 
the  war  between  these  two  great  nations. 
The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  governments,  not  only 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  open 
direct  negotiations  for  peace  with  each 
other.  The  President  suggests  that  the 
peace  negotiations  be  conducted  directly 
and  exclusively  between  the  belligerents; 
in  other  words,  that  there  be  a  meeting 
of  Russian  and  Japanese  plenipoten- 
tiaries or  delegates,  without  any  inter- 
mediary, in  order  to  see  if  it  ia  not  pos- 
sible for  these  representatives  of  the  two 
powers  to  agree  on  terms  of  peace.  The 
President  earnestly  asks  that  the  Russian 
government  do  now  agree  to  such  meet- 
ing, and  is  asking  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment likewise  to  agree.  While  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  feel  that  any  intermediary 
should  be  called  in  in  respect  to  the  peace 
negotiations  themselves,  he  is  entirely 
willing  to  do  what  he  properly  can  if  the 
two  powers  concerned  feel  that  his  serv- 
ices will  be  of  aid  in  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting.  But  if  even  these  preliminaries 
can  be  arranged  directly  between  the  two 
powers,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  glad,  as  his  sole  purpose  is 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  will  pray  may  result  in 
peace." 

The  foregoing  is  regarded  by  prominent 
statesmen  and  diplomats  as  being  one 
of  the  most  admirable  state  papers  ever 
constructed,  and,  far  from  giving  offense, 
it  has  been  accepted  in  the  most  kindly 
spirit  by  the  people,  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernments, of  the  countries  to  which  it 
was  directed.  As  its  direct  result,  ar- 
rangements have  been  finally  concluded 
for  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Japan  and  Russia,  which  it 
is  confidently  believed  will  culminate  in 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  nations. 

Many  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  the  conditions  upon  which  Japan,  who 
in  this  terrible  conflict  has  b4en  continu- 
ously victorious,  will  consent  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  but  intimations  come 
from  reliable  sources  to  the  effect  that 
the  Tokio  government,   with  a  view  to 
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mftihtainUigC  Ul^*  Prestige  and  command- 
'  ixifi^.thc^  r^pQpt  and^  confidence  of  other 
•  <Iatk&w,;wiD  3BurprJ8f  tiffe  world  by  the 
-  moderation  hC  bet  /lei&ajvds  upon  Russia, 
and  thereby  demonstrate  the  justice  of 
the  cause  for  which  she  originally  went 
to  war  and  her  magnanimity  in  refrain- 
ing from  taking  undue  advantage  of  a 
conquered  foe. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  thus  far 
has  been  a  reclassification  of  the  sea 
fighting  strength  of  the  naval  powers  of 
the  world.  The  Naval  Intelligence  Bu- 
reau at  Washington  states  that  the  "Bat- 
tle of  the  Sea  of  Japan"  has  put  the 
United  States  up  from  fifth  to  fourth 
place,  and  Germany  from  fourth  to  third. 
The  naval  powers  now  range  in  this 
order : 

Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
United  States,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia  and 
Austria. 

Prior  to  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 
they  ranked  as  follows : 

Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, United  States,  Italy,  Japan  and 
Austria.  Austria  is  the  only  power 
whose  rank  is  unaffected  by  the  battle. 

Italy  moves  from  sixth  place  to  fifth. 

Great  Britain's  tonnage  is  1,595.871, 
France's  603,721,  Germany's  441,249, 
that  of  the  United  States  316,523,  Italy's 
254,610,  Japan's  252,661,  Russia's 
(which  formerly  was  447,315)  is  now 
227,343.  Austria  comes  last  with  112.- 
330. 

Practically  all  Russia  has  left  is  the 
Black  Sea  fleet.  Of  her  19  battleships 
only  seven  remain;  of  her  11  coast  de- 
fense  vessels,  including  smaller  battle- 
ships and  monitors,  only  seven ;  of  her 
seven  armored  cruisers,  three :  of  her  20 
other  cruisers,  15  ;  of  her  41  torpedo  boat 
destroyers,  33;  of  her  85  torpedo  boats, 
82. 

The  question  of  an  armistice  pending 
the  conducting  of  peace  negotiations  has 
not  yet  been  decided.  The  very  near 
future  will  no  doubt  bring  a  cessation  of 
actual  hostilities.  Notwithsanding  this, 
however,  extensive  preparations  for  con- 
tinued fighting  will  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly. Both  nations  will  continue  to  rein- 
force their  armies  at  present  in  the  field 
with  men,  provisions  and  fighting  mate- 
rial, and  every  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  time  allowed  to  make  each  force 
th«  more  effective.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
papers  may  mean  that  the  war  has  per- 
manently ended. 


Protect  the  Babies'  Health. 

The  great  importance  of  protecting 
health  in  general,  but  that  of  babies  in 
particular,  owing  to  their  helplessness, 
can  not  be  overestimated.  Experience  has 
proven  to  many  the  truth  of  the  old 
statement  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure.  The  fol- 
lowing "Precautions  Against  Cholera  In- 
fantum" is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
many  circulars  treating  on  health  mat- 
ters which  have  been  given  out  for  pub- 
lication by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Precautions  Against  Cholera  Infantum. 

Summer  complaint  (cholera  infantum) 
kills  an  appalling  number  of  infants 
every  year.  In  the  warm  months  reports 
from  physicians  tell  of  the  awful  slaugh- 
ter. About  one-twentieth  of  all  the 
deaths  for  the  entire  year  can  be  credited 
to  diarrhoBal  trouble. 

CAUSE    OF    SUMMER    COMPLAINT. 

The  trouble  attends  continued  high 
temperature.  Excessive  heat,  long  en- 
dured, profoundly  affects  the  nei'ves. 
Fretfulness  (nervousness)  always  pre- 
cedes attacks  of  cholera  infantum.  Diges- 
tion is  depressed  by  nervousness,  and 
then,  if  the  child  happens  to  overeat  or 
to  be  fed  unwholesome  food,  it  quickly 
develops  the  dread  disease.  The  fer- 
ments (microbes),  which  always  exist 
everywhere  in  everything,  and  which  are 
unusually  active  in  hot  weather,  only 
wait  for  an  opportunity  to  multiply  and 
elaborate  their  poisonous  products,  which 
cause  cholera  infantum,  diarrhoea,  dys- 
entery, etc. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

First, — Keep  the  infant  clean  and  cool 
by  frequent  bathing  in  tepid  water,  and 
give  it  plenty  of  cool  boiled  water  to 
drink.  Give  considerable  time  und  pains 
to  this,  for  it  probably  will  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  all  of  your  time, 
plus  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  to  the  sick 
infant.  All  too  frequently  infants  do  not 
have  enough  water  to  drink  and  cry  and 
are  sick  because  of  thirst.  If  the  infant 
is  fed  at  the  breast,  the  mother  should 
take  the  very  best  care  of  herself.  She, 
too,  should  keep  clean,  cool  and  quiet. 
If  the  mother  is  worried,  overheated, 
nervous,  feverish,  or  exhausted  with 
work,  her  milk  is  unfit  food,  and  if  given 
to  the  baby  there  will  be  two  sick,  instead 
of  one. 
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If  the  baby  is  fed  artificially  be  sure 
first  to  use  only  a  plain  hotile  with  a 
pi^in  nipple.  Keep  it  clean  and  sweet 
with  scalding  water  and  ordinary  baking 
soda.  Do  not  ute  feeding  hottlea  with 
long  rubber  tubes  unless  you  wish  to  in- 
vite  indigestion,  bowel  trouble,  and  per- 
haps death.  The  milk  should  be  from 
healthy  cows,  collected  with  scrupulous 
t^eanliness,  cooled,  if  possible,  in  ice  wa- 
ter, immediately  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
animal,  and  kept  covered  in  a  cool  place. 
Dirty  cows,  dirty  barnyards,  dirty  hands, 
dirty  cellars  and  dirty  refrigerators  kill 
more  infants  every  summer  than  any 
other  cause.  The  battle  cry  against  chol- 
era infantum  is  cleanliness,  cleanli- 
ness, CLEANLINESS. 

Infants  need  water  to  drink  as  much 
as  adults.  Give  them  water,  but  56  sure 
to  hoU  and  cool  it  beforehand.  Don't 
trust  your  well,  especially  if  it  is  a  dug 
well,  for  ten  to  one  it  is  polluted.  Take 
the  trouble  to  boil  the  water;  the  inter- 
est on  the  investment  is  very  high.  Keep 
the  baby  in  the  open  air  in  the  shade, 
and  let  it  wear  a  flannel  bandage  around 
the  stomach.  If  your  child  is  suddenly 
seized  with  diarrhoea  or  frothy  vomiting, 
stop  its  milk  at  once  and  feed  it  on  raw 
white  of  egg,  gelatine  and  perfectly  fresh 
meat  or  chicken  broth ;  and  do  not  give 
milk  again  until  the  diarrhoea  has 
stopped.  Never  try  to  treat  looseness  of 
the  bowels  in  a  baby  yourself  in  hot 
weather,  but  send  at  once  for  a  doctor. 

Stnd  for  Circulars. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health 
has  been  exceedingly  active  in  urging, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  enforcing  health 
precantions  throughout  the  limit  of  its 
jnrlsdiction.  Under  the  management  of 
its  able  secretary,  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  it 
has  accomplished  much  in  this  direction 
Dr.  Hurty,  in  his  zealous  desire  to  save 
his  fellow-man  from  the  scourge,  sorrow 
and  trouble  of  sickness  and  disease,  de- 
sires through  the  columns  of  the  Maga- 
line  to  notify  its  readers  that  he  will 
send  free  to  *^any  one"  circulars  which 
tell  about  the  prevention  of  consumption, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever 
and  smallpox,  and  also  a  sickroom  card 
which  gives  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sickroom. 

When  writing  for  any  of  the  foregoing 
circulars  address  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Some  Simple  Health  Rules. 

The  following  are  some  excellent  gen- 
eral health  rules  which  everyone  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  endeavor  to  follow : 

1.  Be  regular  in  your  habits. 

2.  If  possible  go  to  bed  at  the  same 
hour  every  night. 

3.  Rise  in  the  morning  soon  after  you 
are  awake. 

4.  A  sponge  bath  of  cold  or  tepid  wa- 
ter should  be  followed  by  friction  with 
towel  or  hand. 

5.  Eat  plain  food.' 

6.  Begin  your  morning  meal  with 
fruit. 

7.  Don't  go  to  work  immediately  after 
eating. 

8.  Boil  and  filter  all  drinking  water. 

9.  Exercise  in  open  air  whenever  the 
weather  permits. 

10.  Keep  the  feet  comfortable  and 
well  protected. 

11.  See  that  your  sleeping  rooms  and 
liviiig  rooms  are  well  ventilated. 

12.  Sleep  with  your  windows  open 
and  door  shut. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  nearly  all  men  engaged  in  train 
service  to  get  regular  sleep,  conditions 
governing  their  employment  should  al- 
ways be  such  as  to  permit  of  their  secur- 
ing ample  rest  between  trips,  as  sleep 
sufficient  to  comply  with  nature's  de- 
mands is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  Friction  after  bathing  in  cold  or 
tepid  water  is  necessary  to  revive  circula- 
tion in  the  small  blood  vessels  of  the  skin 
in  which  congestion  always  results  from 
the  application  of  cold  water.  This  fric- 
tion stimulates  circulation  as  well  as  the 
action  of  the  pores  and,  regardless  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  is  always  bene- 
ficial. When  cold  water,  however,  is  used 
in  bathing  a  vigorous  rubbing  of  the  skin 
should  always  follow  immediately  after 
the  bath  as  its  omission  is  in  many  cases 
very  liable  to  prove  injurious. 

^      ^      ^ 
Industrial  fiotes. 

Current  advices  state: 

That  the  cigarmakers  are  happy  over 
the  fact  that  the  internal  revenue  author- 
ities have  decided  that  the  Cigarmakers' 
Union  label  can  be  put  on  boxes  in  any 
place  or  manner,  just  so  they  do  not 
cover  the  internal  revenue  stamp  or  fac- 
tory mark,  the  caution  required  by  law. 
The  tobacco  trust  tried  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  label  on  boxes  of  union-made 
cigars. 
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That  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  That  the  leader  of  the  delegation  of 

of  the  labor  movement  is  the  tendency  unemployed  army  bootmakers,  which  re- 

of   the   ministers   of  the   Gospel    every-  cently    marched    to    London,    Eng.,   was 

where  to  interest  themselves  in  the  or-  ejected    from    the    House  of    Commons 

ganizations  intended  to  elevate  the  toil-  upon    attempting   to   address   that   body 

ing  masses.                      '  from  the  Speaker's  gallery. 


That  a  representative  of  the  Western  r^^^  ^he  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Miners  attempted  to  secure  Federation  of  Musicians,  at  Detroit, 
permission  to  address  the  Texas  State  j^jj^h..  adopted  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
Federation  of  Labor  at  the  Denison  con-  ^^  ^^  increase  the  pay  of  first^jlaas 
vention  recently.  The  convention  by  m^ieians  in  the  United  States  Army  to 
unanimous  vote  refused  to  grant  the  floor.  ^^    ^^  month. 


That,  alleging  as  the  cause  of  its  ap- 
parently radical  actions  its  unwillingness 
to  pay  the  increased  wage  scale  demanded 
by  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,  decided  to  close  most  of  its 
principal  mills  on  or  about  June  15. 


That  Cornelius  J.  Nolan,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Libbey  glass  factory,  has 
invented  a  glass-blowing  machine  that 
will  blow  incandescent  light  bulbs.  That 
the  hardest  sort  of  tests  have  been  given 
the  machine  and  it  has  proven  its  worth 
steadily,  standing  every  test.  The  Nolan 
machine  may  work  havoc  among  the 
glass  blowers  who  are  employed  on  in- 
candescent light  bulbs. 


That  the  New  York  City  Contractors' 
Protective  Association  has  declared  a 
lockout  of  the  Rockmen  and  Excavators' 
Union,  and  between  10,000  and  12,000 
men  working  on  more  than  100  buildings 
and  other  contracts  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work. 


That  P.  J.  McArdle,  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers  on  the  second  ballot,  vice  Theo- 
dore Schaffer,  former  President. 


That  James  E.  Roderick,  Chief  In- 
si)€ctor  of  Mines  in  Pennsylvania,  has 
ordered  a  test  of  all  the  lifting  ap.pli- 
ances  in  the  anthracite  region,  to  insure 
against  a  repetition  of  disasters  by  which 
many  lives  have  been  lost  recently. 


That  the  strike  of  the  14,000  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  Porto  Rico  has  ended, 
according  to  a  cablegram  received  by 
President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  from  Santiaeo  Inglesias. 
the  organizer  of  the  Federation.  The 
strikers  secured  an  advance  in  pay  of  30 
cents  a  day  and  nine  hours. 


That  the  French  Government  employs 
17,149  people  in  its  rtate  tobacco  fac- 
tories.   The  great  majority  are  women. 


That  the  national,  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  British  unemployed  bill  is 
now  being  organized  by  James  Keir  Har- 
die,  independent  member  of  Parliament, 
and  other  labor  leaders. 


Humane  L^giatation. 

In  an  article  publishe<l  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  MagajEine  rel  iting  to  the  cruel 
practice  of  shooting  live  pigeons  from 
traps,  it  was  stated  that  the  enactment  of 
legislation  was  being  sought  in  Illinois  by 
humane  societies  and  humanely  disposed 
individuals  to  prohibit  this  so-called 
sport. 

The  Magazine  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  such  a  law  has  been  enacted,  and 
that  Illinois  has  taken  her  place  with  the 
many  other  States  in  the  Union  which 
are  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  such  cru- 
elty. This  law  takes  effect  on  July  1, 
1905,  and  provides  a  penalty  of  from  $20 
to  $100,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  for  its  vio- 
lation. 


hogomotive:  firemens  magazine 


Grand  Union  Meeting  to  be  Held 
in  Canada* 

In  a  notice  appearing  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  it  is  oflicially  announced  that  a 
GRAND  UNION  MEETING  will  be  held 
in  Toronto  on  August  8.  9,  10. 1905.  and  a 
cordial  invitation  extended  to  all  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  throughout  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Mexico  to  be  present. 
It  is  further  announced  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways 
will  grant  transportation  to  members  of 
the  Order  desiring  to  attend,  when  re- 
quests are  made  through  the  proper  offi- 
cials of  their  own  roads.  Special  rates, 
which  will  be  announced  later  in  the 
Magazine,  are  being  arranged  for  with  the 
hotels. 

The  officers  of  the  meeting  give  the 
promise  in  this  announcement  that 
"everything  will  be  done  to  make  your 
visit  pleasant."  To  those  who  have  al- 
ready experienced  the  entertaining  ac- 
complishments of  the  Canadian  brothers 
an  assurance  of  this  kind  is  unnecessary. 
Everyone  present  at  the  Toronto  Conven- 
tion in  1898  will  always  remember  that 
occasion  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  inci- 
dents of  their  lives. 

A  visit  to  the  beautiful,  progressive  and 
weJi-governed  city  of  Toronto,  without 
any  other  attraction  whatever,  is  In  itself 
a  treat  long  to  be  remembered.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  however,  comes  the  assur- 
ance of  experiencing  the  genuine  Cana- 
dian hospitality  for  which  its  residents 
in  general,  and  our  boys  in  particular,  are 
so  renowned,  as  well  as  of  deriving  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  meeting  itself.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  all  who  can  possibly  arrange  to  go 
and  fail  to  do  so.  are  depriving  them- 
selves of  one  of  the  most  pleasant  expe- 
riences they  can  enjoy.     Those   who  do 


attend  will,  without  question,  find  the 
time  and  effort  expended*  in  so  doing  a 
most  valuable  investment.  Practicafl  per- 
sonal experience  impels  the  assertion  that 
should  any  brother  or  sister  present  in 
Toronto  during  this  gathering  fail  to 
enjoy  himself  or  herself  to  the  limit,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Toronto  boys, 
for  in  their  midst  warm  good  will  and  the 
most  genuine  fraternalism  reign  supreme. 

^      ^      ^ 

Conventions  of  Other  Orders. 

During  the  month  of  May  last  three 
of  our  sister  organizations  held  conven- 
tions— the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
at  Portland.  Oregon;,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  three 
gatherings,  both  in  the  number  of  dele- 
gates attending  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy  displayed  in  their  work,  indi- 
cated most  satisfactory  progress  and  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  the  organiza- 
tions represented.  The  grand  officers  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  were 
all  re-elected  .to  office,  and  those  of  the 
Switchmen's  Union,  with  one  or  two 
minor  exceptions,  also  succeeded  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  new  offices  were  cre- 
ated, the  first  providing  for  an  additional 
Assistant  Grand  Chief  Conductor,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Chief  Conductor, 
and  whose  work  will  be  confined  exclu- 
sively to  Canadian  territory;  and  the 
latter  for  an  Assistant  Grand  Master, 
thereby  necessitating  the  election  of  an 
additional  Vice  Grand  Master. 

The  next  conventions  of  these  oreani- 
zations  will  be  held  in  May,  1907,  as  fol- 
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lows:  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  at 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  at 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Good   Will  That  is   ThorougMp 
Reciprocated* 

En  route  from  the  convention  of  the 
Brotl^erhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  re- 
cently held  at  Buffalo,  Grand  Master 
Hannahan  visited  the  Magazine  office  and 
expressed  unusual  pleasure  and  gratifica- 
tion at  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  Sev- 
enth Biennial  Session  of  our  sister  or- 
ganization's Grand  Lodge.  He  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  personnel  and 
magnificent  attendance  of  the  delegates, 
and  expressed  the  deepest  appreciation 
of  the  enthusiastic  reception  and  kind 
treatment  accorded  him  by  Grand  officers 
and  delegates  alike  while  their  guest. 
Bro.  Hannahan  accepted  the  kind  and 
cordial  treatment  extended  to  him  on  the 
occasion  as  most  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
depth  of  sincere  and  mutual  good-will, 
unwavering  loyalty  and  unfaltering 
friendship  which  character izes  the  rela- 
tions* which  at  present  and  have  always 
in  the  past  existed  between  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the 
same  sentiment  which  is  also  evinced  on 
every  occasion  that  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  B.  of  R.  T.  visits  one  of  our  own 
conventions. 


To  the  Secretaries  of  Joint  Pro- 
tectiVe  Boards— Important. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  present  officers  of  sev- 
eral of  our  Joint  Protective  Boards  have 
not  been  reported  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Magazine  since  their  election,  the  names 
of  their  predecessors  continue  to  appear 
in  the  Directory.  The  result  is  that 
much  confusion,  annoyance  and  delay  i^ 
experienced  by  all  persons  who,  being  de- 
sirous of  reaching  such  boards  or  their 
officers  by  letter,  are  dependent  on  the 
Directory  for  their  names  and  addresses. 
Considerable  complaint  has  reached  the 
Magazine  office  about  this  condition  of 
affairs,  and  urgent  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived asking  that  it  be  remedied.  All 
Secretaries  of  Joint  Protective  Boards 
are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  for- 
ward a  correct  list  of  the  names  and  ad- 


dre.sses  of  the  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  their  respect- 
ive Boards  so  that  all  of  the  rosters  at 
present  appearing  in  the  Directory  can  be 
corrected  or  verified. 

Complaints  also  have  been  received  to 
the  effect  that  Joint  Boards  which  have 
long  since  gone  out  of  existence  still  ap- 
pear in  the  Directory.  These  Boards, 
having  consolidated  with  others  repre- 
senting the  systems  absorbing  their  par- 
ticular lines,  no  longer  exist,  and  their 
continued  presence  in  the  Directory  is, 
therefore,  very  misleading.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Boards 
with  which  they  have  consolidated  will 
kindly  notify  the  Editor,  so  .that  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  Directory  can  be 
made  accordingly. 


rm  In  Off  the  Road  Todap,  Bops. 

The  following  was  written  by  Bro.  F. 
W.  Hammill,  of  Lodge  673,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  on  his  deathbed,  and,  through  Bro. 
U.  M.  Bailey,  Secretary  of  his  lodge,  he 
has  sent  a  request  tor  its  publication, 
with  which  the  Editor  respectfully  and 
cheerfully  complies: 

So  this  is  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell : 

I  am  sick  to  the  bed,  boys. 
And  don't  know  when  I  will  get  well. 

The  doctor  said  I  had  a  close  shave» 

But  still  I  lay  here  and  try  to  be  brave, 
For  I  have  still  things  to  fight  for, 

An  aged  mother  and  a  young  wife, 
Who  are  the  dearest  to  my  life. 

I  am  a  member  of  Lodge  673. 
Dear  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  to 
see  me, 
To  extend  a  helping  hand  and  to  cheer 
And  tell  me  not  to  worry  for  they  will 
help. 

I    can   not   explain    the   gratitude    as    I 
would, 
But  when  I  am  better  I  will  cheer 
And  help  as  others  have  helped  me. 
And  try  to  extend  the  hand  that  was 
extended  to  me. 

^      ^      ^ 

Back  y umbers  of  the  Magazine. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  can  be 
secured  from  the  parties  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  given  below: 

Chas.  Burkett,  124  West  Eighth  street, 
Covington,  Ky.,  has  the  following  copies : 
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1889,  October,  November,  December; 
1890,  1891,  complete ;  1892,  complete  ex- 
cept November ;  1893,  1894,  1895,  189r>, 
1807,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901.  1902,  1903. 
1904,  complete. 


C.  F.  Conrad,  Richford,  N.  Y.,  has  the 
following  copies: 

1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  complete. 


C.  G.  Brockhurst,  100  Smith  street. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  the  following  copies  : 

1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902.  1903, 
1904,  complete. 


E.  B.  Riley,  care  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  North 
Fond  dn  Lac,  Wis.,  has  the  following 
copies: 

1899,  December;  1900,  June,  July, 
Aagost,  December;  1901,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  May,  June.  August,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  December ; 
1902,  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May.  June,  August,  October  :  1903,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  April.  May,  July, 
September,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber ;    1904,  complete  except  December. 


Mra.  Laura  E.  Work,  426  South  Erie 
£treet«  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  the  following 
copies: 

1891,  October,  November,  December: 
1892.  January,  February,  May,  July, 
August;  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897, 
1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  complete. 


D.  J.  Mahoney,  11  Fairmount  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  the  following 
copies: 

1900,  October,  November,  December ; 
1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  complete. 


1892— March  1,  July  1,  December  1. 

1893— January  2,  February  1,  March  3, 
April  2,  May  2,  June  2,  July  2, 
August  1,  September  2,  October 

2,  November  2,  December  1. 
1894— March  1,  April  1,  May  1,  June  1, 

July  1,  August  1,  September  1, 
December  1. 

1895 — January  1,  February  1,  March  1, 
April  1,  May  1,  June  1,  July  1, 
August  1,  November  1,  Decem- 
ber 1. 

1806 — January  1,  February  1,  March  1, 
April  1,  May  1,  June  1,  July  1, 
August  1,  September  2,  October 

3,  November  4,  December  1. 
1897 — January  1,  February  1,  March  3, 

April  1,  May  3,  July  1,  August 
1,  November  1,  December  1. 

1898 — January  1,  February  1,  March  1, 
April  1,  May  1,  June  1,  July  1, 
August  1,  October  1,  November 
1,  December  1. 

18JH) — January  1.  February  1,  March  1, 
April  1,  May  1,  June  1,  July  8, 
August  1,  ^ptember  1,  October 
1,  November  1,  December  1. 

IIMK)— January  1,  March  1,  April  1,  May 
1,  June  1,  July  1,  August  1,  Sep- 
tember 1,  October  1,  November 
1,  December  1. 

11)01 — January  2,  February  5,  March  9, 
April  6,  May  4,  June  5,  July  8, 
August  6,  S^tember  3,  October 
7,  November  4,  December  3. 

1S)02 — January  1,  February  4,  March  4, 
April  5,  May  1,  June  1,  July  1, 
August  1,  October  11,  November 
1,  December  1. 

1003 — January  1,  February  4,  March  18, 
May  1,  July  1,  November  5.  De- 
cem)i)er  1. 

1004— February  5,  March  2,  April  1,  May 
1,  June  6,  July  20,  September 
27,  October  30. 


Henry    Ilermau,   9    Fairlawn    avenue,    Sparks. 
Middletown,    N.    Y..    has    the    following 
copies : 

1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 
1898,  1809,  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904, 
complete. 

Any  one  desiring  any  of  the  copies 
designated  above,  will  please  correspond 
with  the  parties  direct. 


Mrs.  John  D.  Carpenter,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  writes  the  Magazine  office  thank- 
ing the  members  of  Lodge  242  for  their 
kindness  to  herself  and  family  during 
their  xecent  bereavement  in  the  death  of 
her  husband,  John  D.  Carpenter :  also  for 
the  beautiful  floral  offerings  received. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  back  numbers 
now  on  hand  at  the  Magazine  oflSce,  and 
which  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of 
the  usual  remittance  of  15  cents  per  copy. 


Bro.  H.  E.  Cook  writes  the  Magazine 
office  that  Lodge  287  is  in  a  very  pro6-  • 
pei'oiis  condition  and  that  they  are  tak- 
ing new  members  in  at  almost  every  meet- 
ing. 
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Attention  is  called  to  Section  47a  of 
the  Constitution,  which  says:  **It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  member  to  notify 
the  Magazine  Agent  of  his  lodge  or  the 
Editor  and  Manager  direct  of  any  change 
in  his  address  or  failure  to  receive  bis 
copies  of  the  Magazine,  and  if  such  notice 
is  not  received  by  the  Editor  and  Man- 
ager within  thirty  days,  duplicate  copies 
of  missing  numbers  can  not  be  supplied." 
I^etters  are  still  being  received  at  the 
Magazine  office  stating  the  writers  have 
not  received  their  Magazine  for  some 
months,  and  requesting  that  the  back 
numbers  be  sent  them.  Upon  investigat- 
ing such  complaints  it  is  almost  invaria- 
bly discovered  that  the  trouble  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  changed  their  ad- 
dress without  notifying  the  Editor.  A 
line  or  two  on  a  postal  card  sent  at  the 
proper  time  will  save  all  this  trouble.  If 
you  change  your  address  please  notify  the 
Editor  promptly,  so  as  to  insure  your 
receiving  your  Magazine  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Read  the  advertisements  and  answer 
the  advertisers. 


The  Toronto  GRAND  UNION  MEET- 
ING will  be  held  on  August  8,  0  and  10. 
Transportation  can  be  secured  by  our 
members  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railways  if  applied  for 
through  the  proper  officials  of  the  roads 
on  which  they  are  employed.  Application 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  Lodge  386,  reso- 
lutions of  sympathy  and  condolence  were 
adopted  on  account  of  the  death  of  Bro. 
Mark  A.  Baird  of  that  lodge. 


The  Cornish  Organ  Company,  of  Wash- 
ington, N.  J.,  is  a  continuous  advertiser 
in  our  Magazine.  When  purchasing  a 
musical  instrument  for  your  home  it  pays 
to  buy  the  best  you  can  secure.  Some- 
thing of  the  excellence  of  the  Cornish 
pianos  and  organs  may  be  learned  from 
the  fact  that  the  Cornish  Company  are 
constantly  shipping  their  excellent  in- 
struments to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  China,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  even  to  Iceland  and  Finland, 
and  the  voluntary  testimonials  concern- 
ing their  goods  which  have  come  to  them 
from  these  far-away  lands  amply  sub- 
stantiates the  praise  which  the  Cornish 
instruments  have  earned  in  our  own  coun- 
try.   If  you  have  no  piano  in  your  home. 


you  should  have  one  by  all  means,  and 
you  should  not  buy  until  you  have  inves- 
tigated the  merits  of  the  Cornish  instru- 
ments. The  Cornish  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  catalogues,  testimonials  and 
other  information  concerning  their  goods, 
free  on  request. 


Ix>dge  651  gave  its  second  annual  ball 
on  Monday  evening.  May  29,  1905.  Bro. 
Albert  Simon,  the  Secretary,  writes  the 
Magazine  office  that  it  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess, both  socially  and  financially. 


Those  who  visit  the  Toronto  GRAND 
UNION  MEETING  on  August  8,  9  and 
10  will  enjoy  three  of  the  pleasantest 
days  of  their  lives. 


The  Hilker-Wiechers  Manufacturing 
Company  with  this  issue  of  the  Magazine 
begin  a  series  of  full-page  advertisemeuU 
of  their  famous  "Signal"  overalls,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Double-Header" 
brand.  This  last  name  has  been  applied 
to  these  goods  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  entire  front  of  the  overalls  is  made 
of  two  ^thicknesses  of  the  cloth.  There 
is  no  need  for  wearing  a  **gunny-8ack" 
for  an  apron  while  firing  a  **battleship," 
to  keep  the  overalls  from  becoming  burnt 
through  in  a  short  time.  It  is  evident 
that  our  readers  have  given  their  patron- 
age to  the  Hilker-Wiechers  Company 
freely  for  the  past  two  years,  during 
which  time  the  half-page  space  only  was 
used.  We  hope  their  increase  to  a  full 
page  will  be  fully  merited  by  their  returns 
from  the  increased  expenditure  with  our 
Magazine. 

Don't  fail  to  read  the  "EXTRAOR- 
DINARY PREMIUM  OFFER"  in  the 
advertising  columns.  Others  are  secur- 
ing these  useful  and  beautiful  articles — 
why  not  you? 


In  notifying  the  Editor  of  your  change 
of  address  please  state,  in  addition  to 
your  new  address :  First,  the  number  of 
your  Lodge;  second,  your  former  ad- 
dress ;  third,  the  office  you  hold,  if  any, 
in  your  Lodge  or  on  your  I^ocal  or  Joint 
Protective  Board. 


Every  railroad  roan  needs  a  good  and 
durable  pocketbook  and  card-case.  Bro. 
U.  S.  Dundon.  of  Freedom.  Pa.,  manufac- 
tures goods  in  this  line  and  offers  them 
for  sale  through  the  advertising  columns 
of  our  Magazine.    While  Brother  Dundon 
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is  not  a  member  of  our  organization,  be 
is  a  member  of  the  organization  repre- 
senting his  craft,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  and  his  goods  are 
manufactured  by  union  labor.  He  cer- 
tainly is  deserving  of  the  patronage  and 
support  of  our  members,  and  equipped 
with  one  of  his  Acme  cases  there  is  little 
danger  of  your  losing  your  traveling  card 
or  other  valuable  documents.  Write  to 
Brother  Dundon  for  one. 


The  committee  arranging  for  the  To- 
ronto UNION  MEETING,  which  will  be 
held  on  August  8,  9  and^  10,  promise  a 
most  pleasant  and  interesting  time  to 
everybody.  Full  particulars  given  else- 
where in  this  issue. 


Please  give  the  number  of  your  Lodge 
— ^your  old  address — the  office  you  hold, 
if  any,  in  your  Lodge  or  on  your  Local 
or  Joint  Protective  Board,  in  addition  to 
your  new  address,  when  sending  in  noti- 
fication of  your  change  of  address. 


Every  month  the  advertisement  of 
Larned,  Garter  &  Co.  furnishes  new  evi- 
dence of  the  excellence  of  their  "Head- 
light" overalls,  for  in  each  succeeding  ad- 
vertising design  which  they  publish  they 
bring  out  a  new,  strong  and  convincing 
testimonial  as  to  the  value  of  their  goods. 
They  not  only  give  these  testimonials,  but 
make  them  artistic  and  readable  by  ap- 
propriate illustrating,  and  show  portraits 
of  the  men  who  say  they  have  found  the 
**Headlight"  overalls  to  be  all  right. 


man.  The  Allen  appliances  are  thor- 
oughly efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
expensive, and  what  is  still  better,  they 
are  advertised  in  our  Magazine.  Read 
their  announcement  and  write  to  them. 


If  there  is  any  trouble  in  the  delivery 
of  your  Magazine  owing  to  imperfect  ad- 
dress or  for  any  other  reason,  kindly  no- 
tify the  Editor  and  the  matter  will  be 
given  his  immediate  attention.  A  postal 
card  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  this. 


With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  work 
of  building  up  the  subscription  list  of  the 
Magazine,  the  Buffalo  Convention  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  Magazine 
Agents,  as  per  Section  47a  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  says,  in  part :  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Master  of  each  subor- 
dinate lodge  to  appoint  a  member  of  that 
lodge  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Magazine 
Agent  therefor,  and  when  more  than  one 
system  of  railway  is  represented  in  the 
membership  of  a  lodge,  additional  Maga- 
*zine  Agents  may  be  appointed  for  each 
system.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Magazine  Agent  to  solicit  subscriptions, 
receiving  his  commission  therefor.**  Thus 
far  comparatively  few  Magazine  Agents 
have  been  appointed.  It  is  to  be  hojied 
that  the  Masters  of  subordinate  lodges 
will  kindly  comply  with  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  near  future, 
so  as  to  permit  of  the  earliest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Magazine  Agents  in  the  effort 
being  put  forth  to  raise  our  Magazine's 
subscription  list  to  the  highest  figure  pos- 
sible. 


Have  you  purchased  a  bath  equipment 
from  the  Allen  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio?  In  these  days  of  hot 
and  dusty  runs  there  is  no  luxury  so 
charming  as  an  invigorating  bath ;  in 
fact,  convenience  and  facility  in*  bathing 
is  a  necessity  to  the  locomotive  engine- 


Are  the  engineers,  conductors  and 
brakemen  of  your  acquaintance  taking 
the  Magazine.  If  not,  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  valuable  information  it  gives 
on  locomotive  running  and  repairs,  train 
rules,  air  brakes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  get  their 
subscriptions. 

All  changes  of  address,  in  order  to  take 
effect  with  the  issue  of  the  month  follow- 
ing, must  reach  the  Magazine  office  on  or 
before  the  eighteenth  of  the  month. 


The  Continental  Casualty  Company,  of 
Chicago,  enters  upon  another  year's  ad- 
vertising of  their  accident  insurance 
among  railway  employes,  with  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine.  This  company  is  capi- 
talized at  $800,000.00,  and  has  built  up 
an  enormous  business  on  the  leading  rail- 
way systems  throughout  the  country. 
Over  $5,000,000.00  have  been  paid  to  pol- 
icy-holders. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine  to  request 
changes  of  address  after  the  twentieth  of 
the  month.  Inasmuch  as  the  mailing 
list  is  closed  every  month  on  that  date  it 
is  impossible  to  comply  with  their  wishes 
in  the  matter  so  as  to  have  them  receive 
their  copy  of  the  following  month's  issue 
at  their  new  address,  as   the  wrappers 
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bearing  their  old  address  are  already  in 
the  bands  of  the  mailers.  All  notifica- 
tions for  change  of  address  should  reach 
the  office  on  or  before  the  eighteenth  of 
each  month,  so  as  to  insure  the  following 
month's  Magazine  being  directed  to  the 
.  new  address. 


Our  readers  are  requested  to  give  their 
attention  to  the  several  advertisements 
that  are  published  in  the  Magazine.  In 
making  your  purchases  from  time  to  time 
it  will  cost  you  no  more  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of, the  goods  which  are  exploited 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  our 
book..  Much  care  is  exercised  in  admit- 
ting advertisements,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Magazine  would  have  much  more  pat- 
ronage were  it  not  for  the  rigid  exclusion 
of  many  propositions  which  we  class  as 
"objectionable."  We  want  to  build  up  a 
profitable  business  for  our  Magazine 
among  reputable  advertisers,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  will  insure  the  permanent 
patronage  of  these  business  concerns  so 
effectively  as  for  our  members  to  read 
and  anatoer  the  advertisements  that  are* 
published. 


If  persons  desiring  information  about 
soliciting  subscriptions  will  please  write, 
it  will  gladly  be  furnished  them.  Address 
John  F.  McNamee,  Editor  and  Manager, 
Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  

The  Bluffton  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Bluffton,  Ind.,  is  the  only  company  ad- 
vertising washing  machines  in  our  Maga- 
zine. This  is  one  of  the  oldest  factories 
in  the  country,  and  the  merit,  durability 
and  efficiency  of  their  machines  have  been 
long  demonstrated.  Every  locomotive  en- 
gineman  should  possess  one  of  these  ma- 
chines. They  are  time,  labor  apd  money- 
savers,  and  can  be  had  on  thirty  days* 
free  irial.  They  are  using  double  their 
usual  space  in  their  advertisement  this 
month.    Look  it  up  and  write  them. 


It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
any  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  or  not,  can  secure  a  beauti- 
ful emblem  ring  suitable  to  designate 
membership '  in  almost  any  fraternal  or- 
ganization in  existence,  or  a  serviceable 
and  durable  pocket  knife,  combining  a 
screw  driver,  swedging  awl,  t>Hers,  wire- 
cutter,  packing  hook  and  alligator 
wrench,  by  sefiding  two  yearly  subscrip- 
'''^ns  to  the  Magazine,  or  both  for  four 
T?rrptions.     Address  John  F.  *  McNa- 


mee, Editor  and  Manager,  Traction  Ter- 
minal Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Never  consider  that  you  have  properly 
read  your  Magazine  until  you  have  read 
the  advertisements. 


The  subscription  list  of  the  Magazine 
should  be  not  less  than  100,000.  Its  pres- 
ent circulation  is  between  59,500  and 
00,000.  A  slight  general  effort  through- 
out our  membership  can  add  another 
forty  thousand  within  the  next  few 
months.  Already  in  response  to  the  EX- 
TRAORDINAJtY  PREMIUM  OFFER 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  June 
issue,  orders  for  new  subscriptions  are 
reaching  the  Magazine  office  in  most  sat- 
isfactory numbers,  and  in  return  for  the 
slight  effort  of  securing  two  subscribers 
many  of  our  members  are  enjoying  the 
possession  of  a  beautiful  emblem  ring,  or 
a  most  serviceable  and  durable  combina- 
tion knife.  Many  have  sent  in  four  sub- 
scriptions and  secured  both  premiums. 


The  Great  Western  Gloves  are  the 
products  of  the  Ellsworth  &  Thayer 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  They  are  also  the  products  of  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  glove  manufacture,  a  character- 
istic feature  of  this  glove  being  the  seam- 
less double  thumb.  These  gloves  have 
been  advertised  in  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  for  year6.  They  are 
worn  by  men  on  every  railroad  in  the 
country,  and  if  you  can  find  a  glove  dealer 
who  does  not  handle  Great  Western 
gloves,  send  his  name  and  address  to  the 
Ellsworth  &  Thaver  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Milwaukee.  They  will  be  glad 
to  get  such  information,  and  will  send 
you  a  souvenir  for  your  trouble. 


Many  railroad  men  in  other  branches 
of  the  service,  as  well  as  neighbors  in 
the  vicinity  of  your  home,  would  sub- 
scribe for  the  Magazine  if  th^  matter 
were  brought  to  their  attention.  Get 
their  subscriptions,  so  that  they  can  have 
the  Magazine  and  you  yourself  the  pre- 
miums or  commission. 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
advertisement  of  a  union-made  cigar  ap- 
pears in  our  Magazine,  that  of  the 
"Grand  Chief  cigar,  manufactured  by  F. 
B.  Richards  &  Co.,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.    Practtoally  all  railroad  men  smoke 
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to  some  extent.  The  ''Grand  Chief"  cigar 
is  made  up  in  five  and  ten-cent  gtades, 
and  it  has  the  added  advantage  of*  being 
strictly  union-made.  Our  memberH  who 
Hmoke  should  be  consistent  with  their 
union  principles  and  give  these  union- 
label  cigars  at  least  a  trial.  You  have 
considerable  influence  with  your  local 
cigar  dealer,  use  it  to  induce  him  to  carry 
these  goo^  in  stock,  to  please  you.  He 
can  do  it  without  any  extra  trouble.     Jf 


he  will  not  carry  them  in  stock,  write 
direct  to  the  factory.  They  will  help  you 
out. 


When  sending  notification  of  change  of 
address,  please  give  in  addition  to  your 
new  address :  First,  the  number  of  your 
Lodge:  second,  your  former  address; 
and;  third,  the  office  you  hold — if  any — in 
your  Lodge  or  on  your  Local  or  'Joint 
Protective. Board;  '  ^i  •  -. -ir-wf  ,k'1i 
-♦:•  .^'^  i»*i/  t^ 
.;iiminol;    >.'  •     • 


F  o  r  u  m. 


Th0  General  Chmirmen's  Associa* 
Hon. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Chairmen's  Association  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  convened 
in  Chicago,  Monday,  May  1,  1905,  and 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful  gathering 
of  that  body  that  has  been  thus  far  held. 
At  9:30  a.  m.  Bro.  Thomas  Burke, 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  and  also  of 
the  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  proper,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  introduced  Third  Vice  Grand  Master, 
Bro.  Chas.  W.  Maier,  who  made  a  few 
appropriate  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
remarks,  after  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  the  Grand  Master 
to  say  that  owing  to  very  important  busi- 
ness he  would  be  unable  to  leave  the 
Grand  Lodge  office  so  as  to  permit  of 
hie  attending  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  and 
if  it  could  be  so  arranged  would  appreci- 
ate it  very  much  if  the  assembled  Chair- 
men could  meet  in  Peoria  on  or  before 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1905,  as  he  (the 
Grand  Master)  had  several  imiiortant 
matters  to  present  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

Roll  call  revealed  the  fact  that  for 
large  attendance  the  meeting  had  broken 
all  previous  records.  The  Chairman  sub- 
mitted his  report,  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  Association  since  it  was  organized 
and  dwelling  on  the  great,  general  and 
practical  advantages  resulting  from  the 
annual  intermingling  of  its  members  and 
their  exchange  of  views  and  ideas  which, 
bearing  as  they  do  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  protective  department  of  the 
Brotherhood,  the  maintenance  of  a  prop- 
er standard  of  remuneration,  the  adjust- 


ment of  grievances,  etc.,  are  necessarily 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  mem- 
bership at  large.  Bro.  Burke  urged 
the  necessity  of  having  all  Joint  BoiU-ds 
affiliated.  The  report  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  to  be 
in  good  condition.  The  assessments  lev- 
ied thus  far  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Association  have  been  comparatively 
light,  and  a  decrease  in  this  direction 
rather  than  an  increase  are  the  strong 
indications  for  the  future. 

The  appointment  of  the  following  com- 
mittees was  announced: 

Committee  on  Reaoluiions — Bros.  Asa 
Dillon,  Gould  Southwest  System;  O.  D. 
Uopkins,  New  York  Central;  J.  W. 
Milliman,  Erie  System. 

Committee  on  Welfare — Bros.  A.  P. 
Kelly.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  H.  B. 
Smith,  Northern  Pacific;  T.  F.  Roberts, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Special     Committee — Bros.     Geo.     K. 
Wark,  Canadian  Pacific ;     R.  E.  Jones,  • 
Duluth  and  Iron   Range;     A.  Bartlett, 
Penna.  Lines  East  of  Pittsburg. 

Meeting  adjourned  Monday  at  GilS-  p. 
m.,  until  Tuesday  at  9 :30  a.  mi     •  '     •  <^ 

Meeting  was  called  to-order*  at  9^:80 
a.  m.  Fourth  Vice«^<jrrand  MaiMer,  Bro. 
E.  A.  Ball,  who  w&  a  welcome  visitor, 
was  introduced -and' made  a>few  remarics 
concerning  the  Condition  of  the  organi- 
zation throughout^  th6  territory  in  which 
he  worked.  He*  also  offered  'several  sug- 
gestions for  the  Consideration  of  the  As- 
sociation, the'valde- of' which ^ Was  fully 
recognized  and  appreciated!^  A" number  of 
important  questions  werl' taken  *  up  for 
discussion,  Considerable  time  being  devot- 
ed to  that  of  "adjustment  of  engineers* 
grievances,*'  "rate  legislation/'  "examSo- 
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ations/'  and  "firemen  being  held  respons- 
ible for  proper  obseryance  of  train  or- 
ders." These,  and  several  other  matters, 
were  referred  to  tlie  various  committees. 
The  Ck>mmittee  on  Resolutions,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  subject  of  "rate  legisla- 
tion/' submitted  a  report  making  certain 
recommendations  relative  to  the  "Esch- 
Townsend"  bill  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  same  was  "ref^red  to  the 
Grand  Master." 

The  Special  Committee  recommended  a 
form  of  circular  letter  to  bf  sent  to  all 
Chairmen  of  Joint  Protectivj^  Boards  so- 
liciting certain  information  for  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  Protective  Department  of 
the  Brotherhood,  same  to  be  furnished  to 
any  Joint  Protective  Board  when  desired 
and  requested  by  the  proper  officers.  This 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  ^e  use 
of  the  information  thus  aought  is  of 
great  value  to  the  n^embership  at  large. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  all 
Chairmen  will  co-operate  in  this  particu- 
lar by  replying  as  promptly  %a  possible 
to  said  letter.  Num$rou«  other  matters 
were  reported  by  the  ^mmittees  and  dis- 
posed of.  It  was  decided  to  notify  the 
Grand  Master  that  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes  a  meeting  would  be  held  in 
Peoria  on  the  afterndon  of  Wednesday, 
May  3,  1905. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  Thos.  Burke,  Qhairman,  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  (proper)  ;  O.  p.  Hopkins,  Vice- 
Chairman,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Fted  McGregor, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  B.  &  3f . ;  J.  W. 
Milliman,  alternate,  E^ie  Byste^;  J.  A. 
Cochran,  Trustee,  G.^. ;  T.  F.  Roberts. 
Trustee,  B.  &  O. ;  C.  M.  Rodgers,  Trus- 
tee, G.  C.  &  S.  F. 

Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master,  Bro.  Ball, 
was  again  called  upon  (or  a  few  remarks, 
and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  railroads 
and  the  opportunities  tl^at  would  probably 
follow  the  completion  of  those  npw  under 
consideration.  Bro.  Geo,  K.  Wark,  Chair- 
man Canadian  Pacific,  announce  in  be- 
half of  the  lodges  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
the  GRAND  UNION  MEETING  to  be 
held  in  that  city,  August  8,  9  and  10, 
1905,  and  extended  a  co^ial  invi^tion  to 
all  members  to  be  present.  Judging  from 
preparations  being  made  this  nnlpn  meet- 
ing promises  to  be  one  o^  the  largest  and 
most  important  ever  held  in  the  history 
of  the  Brotherhood.  Af  6:30  p,  m.  the 
meeting  adjourned  tol  reassemble  in 
~^^ria,  Wednesday,  May  3,  1905. 


Peobia,  Wednesday,  Mat  3,  1905. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
brothers  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  night 
session,  and  the  meeting  was,  therefore, 
deferred  until  8 :00  p.  m.  During  the  in- 
terval those  present  divided  the  time  be-, 
tween  visiting  Grand  Lodge  headquartera 
(as  well  as  the  new  building  into  which 
the  offices  have  since  been  moved)  and 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  bus  ride  kind- 
ly tendered  them  by  the  citizens  of  Pe- 
oria, during  which  they  were  very  much 
pleased  and  entertained  with  scenes  and 
sights  of  that  live  and  progressive  city. 

At  8:00  p.  m.  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  with  the  Grand  Master,  Bro.  J. 
J.  Uanuahan,  in  the  chair,  Bros.  C.  A. 
Wilson,  First  Vice  Grand  Master,  C.  W. 
Maier,  Third  Vice  Grand  Master,  W.  S. 
Garter,  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
John  F.  McNamee,  Editor  and  Manager 
of  the  Magazine,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Watts, 
Grand  Medical  Examiner,  being  present. 
The  Grand  Master  explained  his  reasons 
for  asking  them  to  come  to  Peoria,  and 
submitted  several  important  questions 
which  he  wished  to  have  considered  by 
tiie  Association.  Much  time  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  Railroad  Rate  Legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  as  embodied  in  the  "Esch-Towns- 
end"  Bill.  All  grand  officers  present  took 
an  active  part  in  discussing  the  various 
important  questions  presented  and  offered 
much  valuable  advice  and  *  information. 
At  11 :50  p.  m.  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  profitable  meetings  ever  held  by 
the  Aflsociaticm  was  brought  to  a  close, 
after  which  the  members  repaired  to  the 
dining-room  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  where, 
as  the  guests  of  Mr.  "Jake"  Schnellbach- 
er,  they  enjoyed  a  most  elaborate  "Dutch" 
lunch  and  a  feast  of  oratory,  intermingled 
with  bright,  pleasant  and  interesting  con- 
versation interspersed  with  happy  jokes 
which  flew  thick  around  the  festive  board. 
The  time  was  thus  spent  until  the  "wee 
sma' "  hours,  when  the  brothers  separated, 
some  to  take  their  trains  for  home,  oth- 
ers to  secure  such  rest  as  their  leaving 
time  permitted,  and  all  happy  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  mutual  enjoyment  afforded  by 
the  very  pleasant  hours  which  they  had 
passed  in  each  other's  company.  The  host, 
Mr.  "Jake"  Schnellbacher,  although  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  prominent  of 
Peoria's  citizens,  is  a  man  who  has  him- 
self come  from  labor's  ranks,  and  his 
sympathy  with  wage-earners  as  a  class, 
and  with  the  aims  and  principles  of  or- 
ganised labor  in  particular,  is  as  strcmg 
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and  pract^U:al'  now  aa  it  was  when  be 
worked  at«bia  shoemaker's  bench  for  his 
weekly  wages.  As  the  substantial  serv- 
ice which  he  at  one  time  rendered  our 
Brotherhood  is  not  generally  known,  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  relate  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  when  what  threat- 
ened to  be  one  of  the  most  (if  not  the 
most)  stupendous  conflicts  in  which  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  has  ever  been  involved  was 
looked  for  from  day  to  day,  and  when  the 
ufiual  tactics  of  imprisoning  our  Grand 
Officers  on  injunctional,  contempt  and 
other  of  the  usual  pretexts  was  expected, 
Mr.  Schnellbacher  left  bis  business,  ac- 
companied our  Grand  officers  to  the  scene 
of  the  court  proceedings  (one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  in  the  United  States)  and 
through '  his  efforts  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance soon  had  our  interests  en- 
trenched behind  a  barricade  of  financial 
and  commercial  influence  representing 
millions  of-  dollars,  which  in  this  cold, 
sdfish  world  constitutes  a  factor  of  such 
great  importance,  and  which  in  this  in- 
stance proved  effective  in  securing  the 
results  desired  by  all  interested  in  our 
Brotherhood's  success  in  its  attempt  to 
protect  its  members  from  impositions. 
The  fact  that  this  end  was  ultimately 
attained  was  largely  due  to  the  fidelity, 
sincerity  and  true  practical  friendship  of 
Jake  Schnellbacher.  Scbibb. 


A  HVorthp  Promotion. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratification  that 
I  write  of  the  promotion  of  Bro.  W.  $&.' 
Blennerhassett,  of  Lodge  440,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  road  foreman  of  equipment  for 
the  'Frisco  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  For  the  pa^t 
twelve  years  Bro.  Blennerhassett  has 
been  a  loyal  and  faithful  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.,  and  has  spent  his  time  and 
energy  in  upbuilding  the  principles  incul- 
cated in  the  laws  governing  our  member- 
ship. He  Served  our  lodge  for  six  years 
as  Local  Chairman ;  for  two  years  was 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Pi'otective  Board, 
and  was  the  delegate  from  this  lodge  to 
the  Des  Moines  Convention  in  1900.  By 
hard  atiidy,  close  application  to  his  work 
in  the  engine  service,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  win,  Bro.  Blennerhassett  is  press- 
ing to  the  front  This  lodge  "tips  its 
hat"  to  the  worthy  broilier  and  bids  him 
Godspeed  in  his  efforts  for  success.  The 
railroad  ^mpany  could  not  have  secured 
the    services    of  _ft_  better    man.     Broad 


minded,   cool   and   conservative,    he  ^1 
draw  to  himself  new  friends  wherever  he    Jt 
goes.    Industrious,  honest  and  faithful  in     « 
the  performance  of  duty,  he  will  no  doubt 
prove  of   incalculable  benefit  to  the  de- 
partment which   he  has   entered.     As  a 
citizen  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation in  our  city  he  will  leave  a  va-      ^ 
cancy  that  will  be  difficult  to  fill.     But     *. 
what  is  our  loss  will  be  a  great  gain  to , , 
the  people  of  Cape.  Girardeau. 

R.  C.  Fabbow, 
Secretary  of  Lodge  440. 


Hr.  J.  BRBNT»  I  ^• 

Chaimian  Arraogcfncnt  Gommhto*,  CsnttdHrt  Unioo 

Meeting,  Toffonto,  Ont.»  AuguAt  8,  9  and 

10,  1905 


Canadian  Grand  Unign  Meeting. 

The  Canadian  lodges  have  decided  to 
hold  a  GRAND  UNION  MEETING  in 
Toronto  on  August  8,  9  and  10,  19p5. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements' 
for  same  take  this  means  of  extending 
to  the  members  of  all  lodges,  also  to  the 
members  of  all  lodges,  of  th^  Ladies  Soci- 
ety, in  the  United  States,  Mexico  and 
Canada,  a  most  cordial  invitation  |x)  at- 
tend, as  nothing  will  give  us  more  pleas- 
ure tlian   to   welcome   our   brothers  and 
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Misters  from  all  over.  The  committee  will 
BO  arrange  the  business  part  of  the  meet- 
ing that  there  will  be  ample  time  for  a 
little  profitable  enjoyment,  so  that  any  of 
our  iMrothers  and  sisters  who  feel  like 
visiting  Toronto  could  not  do  better  than 


J.  PRATT, 

Sccrctarr  and  TrcMuttY*  Canadian  UnioB  Mccttng. 
TofootB,  Ont.,  August  8,  9  and  10,  i906 


to  arrange  their  visit  for  the  dates  men- 
tioned above,  and  you  can  rest  assured 
everything  will  be  done  to  make  your 
visit  pleasant. 

Arrangements  are  being  maue  with  the 
hotels  for  reasonable  rates,  which  will 
appear  in  the  August  Magazine.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
wajrs  whereby  transportation  will  be 
granted  to  members  of  the  Order  upon 
their  making  application  for  same  through 
their  proper  officials. 

Geo.  E.  Cbowhubst, 
Chairman  Entertainment  Committee. 

Jambs  Pratt, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

W.  J.  Bbewt, 

Chairman, 


Accident    insurance  for  Firemen 
bg  the  Firemen* 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  we  ought  to 
add  an  accident  insurance  feature  to  our 
regular  insurance  we  now  have.  I  will 
explain  a  plan  here  which  I  think  would 
be  all  right.  We  all  know  that  a  large 
number  of  the  firemen  carry  an  accident 
policy  with  some  company. 

My  plan  is,  where  a  man  carries  a  $500 
policy  allow  him  an  accident  benefit  of 
$5  per  week  and  charge  him  50  cents  per 
month,  payable  quarterly ;  on  $1,000,  $10 
per  week  and  $1  per  month  dues;  on 
$1,500,  $15  weekly,  and  dues  $1.50  per 
month.  This  would  be  cheap  insurance 
and  give  the  lodge  the  benefit,  no  insur- 
ance to  be  paid  for  less  than  ten  days 
under  doctor's  care.  Any  one  making 
such  claim  will  have  his  claim  signed  by 
the  attending  doctor  and  Master  of  the 
lodge.  In  case  he  is  away  from  his  lodge 
the  Master  and  Secretary  of  the  lodge 
nearest  him  will  make  request.  I  should 
like  to  hear  something  from  some  of  the 
other  brothers  on  this  subject. 

A.  G.  HiGOiNS. 


GBORGB  B.  CROWHUR8T, 

Qutenum  Bntertalniiicnt  CommHtca,  Caoa- 

dlan  Unloo  Meeting,  Toionto,  Ont., 

AugurtS.fandlO,  1905 


Traveling  Cards. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  for  over  a  year  and  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  Order.  I  have  read 
a  great  deal  of  the  work,  especially  on 
traveling  cards.    I  think  the  card  at  pres- 
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ent  is  very  good,  but  it  is  open  to  im- 
provements yet.  I  will  suggest  a  card 
here  that  I  think  will  do  away  with 
nearly  all  trouble.  While  the  card  we 
have  gives  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  and 
a  man's  build  and  complexion,  there  are 
a  great  many  of  the  same  make-up,  so 
it  is  easy  for  some  one  getting  a  card  to 
fit  his  general  make-up  to  use  it. 

I  would  suggest  a  card  where  the  mem- 
ber's picture  appears,  and  the  seal  of  the 
lodge  be  stamped  on  the  picture.  Small 
pictures  do  not  cost  much.  Any  one  can 
have  copies  made  for  a  small  cost.  A  per- 
son wanting  a  card  will  give  the  Secre- 
tary a  small  unmounted  picture  which  the 
Secretary  will  paste  on  the  card  in  a  place 
provided  for  same,  then  place  the  seal  on 
the  picture  and  card,  also  giving  color  of 
eyes  and  hair  the  same  as  we  do  now.  It 
looks  to  me  that  it  would  then  be  almost 
an  impossibility  for  anyone  to  counterfeit 
it. 

I  am  firing  a  passenger  run  on  the  "Soo 
Line"  here  and  see  a  great  many  cards. 
Some  do  not  even  show  the  lodge  seal. 
Such  cards  I  do  not  feel  right  in  accept- 
ing. I  think  members  should  be  careful 
in  this  line  if  they  wish  to  make  the  trav- 
eling card  good  for  B.  of  L.  F.  men  and 
no  others.  Member. 

#      #      # 

Time  and  Etemitp. 

As  our  engineer  pulls  out  the  throttle 
and  we  start  upon  our  run,  do  we  have  a 
thought  of  our  duty  and  our  responsibil- 
ity? Are  the  headlight  and  classification 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning?  Is  our  mind 
clear  and  bur  eyes  keen  for  the  danger 
signal?  Are  we  giving  our  superintend- 
ent the  best  service  possible?  If  so,  stop 
and  think — ^boys,  this  may  be  your  last 
run — my  last  run !  Yes,  doing  our  duty. 
Our  division  superintendent  may  not  find 
any  fault  with  us.  We  may  be  wrecked 
by  an  open  switch,  a  landslide,  a  broken 
axle,  a  mistaken  order,  or  a  slight  slip  in 
the  great  system,  and  we  may  be  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  our  greater  Super- 
intendent, and  oh !  how  sad  it  would  be, 
having  been  faithful  to  our  division  su- 
perintendent, to  come  before  the  great 
Superintendent  of  life's  railway  without 
our  headlight  trimmed  and  burning  (see 
part  of  1st  John  i,  5.  "God  is  light  and 
in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  Also  part 
of  verse  7,  "And  if  we  walk  in  the  light 
we  have  fellowship  one  with  another. 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  us 
from  all  sin.") 


Our  classification  lamps  (see  Matthew 
XXV,  21,  "His  Lord  said  unto  him,  'Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' " 
Also  Rev.  vii,  13.  14,  "And  one  of  the 
elders  answered  saying  unto  me,  'What 
are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes,  and  whence  come  they?  And  I 
said,  'Sir,  thou  knowest ;'  and  He  said  to 
me,  'These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulations  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.' ") 

How  important  it  is  that  we  make  our 
scheduled  time.  You  know  from  having 
to  account  for  just  one  minute  lost ;  then, 
boj's,  how  vastly  more  important  that  we 
be  ready  for  the  end  of  life's  railway  and 
our  last  run  here  below.  Aye,  see  to  it, 
boys,  that  we  are  saved  by  grace  ere  we 
make  that  last  run.  We  know  not  when 
it  will  be.  So,  boys,  read  the  orders  of 
the  great  Superintendent  of  all,  and  obey. 
(Rom.  X,  9,  "That  if  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus  and  shalt 
believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
Him  from  the  dead  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
Acts  xiii,  39.  "And  by  Him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law 
of  Moses."  Eph.  ii,  8.  "Fw  by  grace  are 
ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of 
yourKclves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God." ) 

Thomas  E.  Bennett. 

#      •      # 

An  Appeal. 

1  have  noticed,  particularly  when  trav- 
eling over  the  country  looking  for  work, 
the  way  in  which  some  brothers  are  re- 
ceived in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
different  brothers  in  general  why  they  dis- 
tinguish between  a  Brotherhood  fireman, 
employed  or  unemployed,  and  the  so- 
called  Brotherhood  "boomer  fireman?"  Is 
it  logical  and  reasonable?  According  to 
my  views  and  my  knowledge  of  the 
Brotherhood  it  should  not  be  done.  Is  it 
necessary  that  a  brother  looking  for  work 
should  be  dressed  like  a  millionaire  and 
flash  money  as  freely?  No!  Then  why 
is  not  the  welcome  extended  as  cordially 
to  the  fireman  looking  for  work  as  to  the 
brother  who  is  more  fortunate  and  is 
looking  for  pleasure  instead?  It  stands 
to  be  answered.  This  may  seem  to  be  far 
drawn,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact. 
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.  A  fireman  comes  up  and  makes  himself 
known  with  a  card  that  should  be  hon- 
ored. If  he  wishes  something  to  eat  or 
a  place  to  sleep  it  is  generally  given  him, 
but  not  always  with  that  sentiment  of 
true  fraternalism  which  he  would  like  to 
experience.  Another  fireman  makes  him- 
self known.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  replies: 
"Oh,  nothing  in  particular,  I  am  looking 
for  a  good  time  and  have  lots  of  coin  to 
procure  it."  Nothing  is  too  good  for  him, 
and  everything  is  done  to  make  his  stay 
pleajsant.  If  a  man  is  good  enough  to  be 
iBken  into  our  Order,  isn't  he  good 
enough  to  receive  courtesy  and  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it?  Yes,, he  is.  Then, 
I  ask  again,  why  should  there  in  any  case 
be  such  a  distinction  between  the  fortu- 
nate and  unfortunate  brother?  It  is  only 
force  of  circumstances  generally  that 
makes  a  man  a  "boomer."  Some  day  you 
may  lose  your  good  position — then,  well, 
you  are  a  "boomer"  for  losing  that  posi- 
tion, and  therefore  an  object  of  distrust. 
One  thing:  is  certain,  and  by  this  you  can 
generally  distinguish  between  the  two. 
Let  a  brother  in  distress  go  to  a  "boom- 
er" brother  and  make  known  his  wants. 


Will  he  be  turned  down?  No!  He  will 
receive  everything  he  needs.  If  he  wants 
food  he  gets  it.  If  a  place  to  sleep  he 
gets  it,  and  it  is  willingly  and  cheerfully 
given.  There  are  no  questions,  "Why 
don't  you  stay  to  work  when  you  get  a 
job?"  aiid  similar  inquiries.  If  he  is  will- 
ing and  ready  to  do  this  for  any  brother, 
why  shouldn't  the  other  brothers  be  will- 
ing to  help  him  in  times  of  misfortune 
and  distress?  What  such  inhospitality 
will  cause  is  hard  to  foretell.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  it  will 
cause  dissatisfaction  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, make  enemies  for  the  Order  in 
general. 

Now,  all  my  brothers  who  read  this, 
think  over  the  plain  facts  with  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  and  try  and  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  our  beloved  Order  in 
every  respect.  Brothers,  I  make  this  ap- 
peal to  you  before  it  is  too  late.  Keep  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  out  of  the  mire  and  treat  all 
brothers,  great  and  small,  fortunate  and 
unfortunate,  with  equal  brotherly  love, 
and  let  the  hospitality  extended  be  given 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  both  alike. 
A  Friend  of  the  Ordeb. 


In     the     Field 


Second  Vic9  Grand  fioaUr. 

After  completing  my  work  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  I  went  to  Amory,  Miss.,  where 
I  held  a  meeting  with  Lodge  604.  This 
lodge  has  not  a  very  large  membership 
on  account  of  Amory  being  a  small  ter- 
minal point.  However,  we  held  a  very 
good  meeting,  and  I  was  pleased  to  meet 
again  Bros.  J.  M.  Brown  and  R.  C.  Gad- 
den.  From  Amory  I  went  to  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  to  examine  Bro.  Howlett  Cara- 
dine,  of  Lodge  201,  for  total  disability. 
Bro.  Caradine  was  shot  in  the  face  from 
ambush,  and  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  young  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  should  be  fcH'ever 
afflicted  in  this  manner.  My  atay  in  Jack- 
son was  very  short,   but  while  there  I 


was  pleased  to  meet  Bros.  Geo.  Vander- 
brook,  Hilman  and  several  others  whom 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet. 

My  next  stop  was  Meridian,  Miss., 
where  I  held  a  joint  meeting  with  Lodges 
200  and  655.  On  account  of  heavy  busi- 
ness on  the  road  our  meeting  wajs  not 
as  largely  attended  as  I  would  have  liked. 
I  also  received  information  from  a  reli- 
able source  while  there,  that  the  members 
at  this  point  are  not  taking  the  interest 
in  their  organization  that  they  should. 
I  expect  to  return  to  Meridian  soon,  and 
when  I  do  I  hope  to  find  a  marked  im- 
provement. If  every  member  would  take 
the  interest  in  the  organization  as  does 
Bros.  H.  E.  Eastburn,  J.  E.  Mitchell  and 
J.  D.  Alexander,  or  if  those  brothers  had 
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the  assistance  of  all  the  brothers  as  they 
shoald  there  would  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint.  Brothers,  take  bold  of  this  mat- 
ter and  see  if  an  improvement  can  not 
be  made. 

From  Meridian  I  went  to  the  histor- 
ical city  of  Vicksburg,  where  I  had  a  very 
good  meeting  with  Lodge  460.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  the  lodge  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  this  condition  can  be  attributed 
to  the  earnest  efforts  of  Bros.  W.  H. 
Shaw,  D.  P.  Kennedy  and  several  others, 
who  are  at  all  times  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  when  the  interests  of  the  organi- 
zation can  be  promoted. 

Minden,  La.,  was  my  next  stop,  where 
I  spent  a  day  and  held  a  good  meeting 
with  Lodge  009,  This  being  my  first  visit 
to  this  lodge  I  was  more  than  pleased  to 
find  it  in  good  condition  and  the  members 
so  enthusiastic.  I  was  indeed  pleased  to 
meet  Bros.  C.  F.  Clements,  Master,  W. 
H.  Rooney,  Secretary,  and  J.  C.  Fuller, 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  interest  those 
brothers  are  taking  in  the  organization 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  my  pleasure 
to  return  there  again  soon  and  hold  more 
meetings. 

Bidding  them  good-by,  I  went  to 
Shreveport,  La.,  the  home  of  Lodge  522, 
where  I  held,  as  usual,  a  good  meeting. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  lodges  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  kept  so  on  account  of  the  inter- 
est which  the  members  take  in  doing  their 
part  to  make  the  lodge  a  success.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bros.  J.  W.  Ferguson  and  F.  A. 
Atkins,  who  are  always  on  hand,  willing 
to  do  their  part. 

On  going  to  Alexandria,  La.,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  holding  a  very  good  meeting 
with  Lodge  598.  The  lodge  has  recently 
been  transferred  from  Mer  Rouge,  La., 
on  account  of  the  terminal  being  changed. 
I  was  pleased  to  meet  Bros.  J.  A.  Light- 
foot  and  O.  R.  Dale.  On  this  occasion 
Juniper  Lodge  of  the  Ladies  Society, 
which  has  recently  been  organized  at  this 
point,  turned  out  and  served  refresh- 
ments, which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 
I  desire  to  personally  thank  these  ladies 
for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  while  in 
the  city. 

Arriving  at  Lafayette,  La.,  I  was 
pleased  to  find  Bro.  Fred  Barr,  General 
Chairman  of  the  S.  P.  System,  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  firemen  at  that 
point.  In  the  evening  we  held  a  very 
good  meeting  with  Lodge  653.  On  ac- 
count of  heavy  trafiic  on  the  road  the 
boys  were  most  all  out  or  getting  rest  to 
>  out  again.    I  am  very  much  interested 


in  this  lodge,  as  I  Instituted  It  about  mie 
year  ago.  I  trust  that  Bros:  Ghoirin, 
Kinzback  and  Milan  will  have  the  sup* 
port  of  all  the  brothers  and  make  this 
lodge  one  of  the  best  on  the  system. 
From  Lafayette  I  went  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  meet  with  the  W.  &  A.  Board,  which 
was  in  session  endeavoring  to  adjust  a 
grievance. 

Completing  my  work  there,  I  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  meet  the  J<Mnt 
Protective  Board  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, which  was  in  session  for  the  purpose 
of  readjusting  their  schedule.  On  ac- 
count of  the  railroad  officers  being  out 
of  the  city,  negotiations  were  postponed 
for  several  days.  In  the  meantime  I 
made  a  trip  over  the  N.  &  W.  R.  R.,  my 
first  stop  being  Crewe,  Va.,  where  I  held 
a  very  good  meeting  with  Lodge  435.  I 
found  the  lodge  in  good  condition  and  was 
glad  to  meet  Bros.  W.  H.  Wigdin  and 
II.  L.  Smithson,  who  are  efficient  officers. 

On  arriving  at  Richmond,  Va.,  I  was 
met  at  the  station  by  the  entire  Joint 
Board  of  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  which  was 
in  session  in  that  city  on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  meeting.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  Boards,  and  they  represent  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  organized  roads 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  if  there 
is  any  system  where  the  members  of  our 
organization  should  appreciate  the  organ- 
ization it  is  on  this  system. 

At  Norfolk,  Va.,  I  held  a  very  pleasant 
meeting  with  Lodge  76.  The  success  of 
this  lodge  can  be  attributed  to  Bros.  M. 
Capps,  Master,  H.  L.  Glade  and  L.  A. 
Staples — success  to  you,  my  brothers. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  was  my  next  stopping 
point.  Here  I  held  one  of  the  best  meet- 
ings which  I  have  held  for  a  long  time 
with  Lodge  182,  and  to  add  to  the  occa- 
sion we  initiated  seventeen  candidates. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  lodges  in  the 
South.  I  attribute  its  success  and  pres- 
ent good  standing  to  the  efforts  of  Bros. 
W.  P.  Bland,  J.  S.  Yoder,  T.  Cuddy,  S. 
Callahan  and  J.  W.  Creasy.  This  lodge 
has  a  large  membership  and  there  is  still 
plenty  of  worthy  firemen  at  that  point 
who  can  easily  be  enrolled,  providing  the 
brothers  put  forth  an  extra  eff(»'t  and  do 
R  little  missionary  work.  I  am  going  to 
return  again  to  Roanoke  just  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  stay  for  a  few  days  and 
hold  more  meetings  in  the  endeavor  to 
initiate  more  candidates. 

On  my  arrival  at  East  Radford  I  found 
evervthing  in  readiness  for  a  meeting 
with  Lodge  605,  and  candidates  ready  for 
initiation.    We  held  a  very  good  meeting. 
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and  I  was  pleased  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bros.  G.  W.  Roberts,  P.  G.  Rob- 
erts and  G.  R.  Sibald.  who  are  very  en- 
thusiastic in  their  work.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  meet  on  this  occasion  Bro.  H. 
T.  Jenkins,  General  Chairman  of  the  N. 
&  W.  R.  R.,  who  accompanied  me  to 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  where  we  held  a  very 
good  meeting  with  Lodge  446.  Business 
at  this  point  was  exceedingly  good  and 
the  boys  are  worked  very-  hard  and  have 
very  little  time  for  rest.  I  was  pleased, 
however,  to  find  the  lodge  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  firemen  on  the  N.  &  W.  R,  R. 
should  appreciate  the  schedule  under 
which  they  are  working,  as  I  believe  it 
is  the  best  one  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. They  should  also  appreciate  the 
services  rendered  them  by  their  General 
Chairman,  Bro.  Jenkins,  who  is  "devoting 
his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
firemen  and  the  organization  on  that  sys- 
tem. 

My  next  stop  was  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
where  I  instituted  Lodge  675,  with  20 
charter  members.  The  members  of  this 
lodge  represent  the  firemen  employed  up- 
on the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  The  outlook  for 
this  lodge  is  very  encouraging  and  it  is 
bound  to  be  a  success,  providing  every 
one  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
does  his  part.  I  trust  that  Lodge  294 
will  encourage  the  boys  at  Huntington, 
and  assist  them  in  every  way  possible  to 
make  their  lodge  a  success.  I  desire  to 
thank  Bros.  W.  J.  Walker  and  H.  E. 
Haskell,  of  Lodge  294,  for  the  valuable 
service  which  they  rendered  me  on  this 
occasion. 

Completing  my  work  at  Huntington,  I 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  take  up 
work  with  the  Southern  Railway  Joint 
Board,  which  resulted  in  effecting  a  set- 
tlement and  a  readjustment  of  the  sched- 
ule for  the  firemen  employed  upon  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  which  will  be 
very  advantageous  to  them.  The  firemen 
employed  on  this  road  should  appreciate 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Board 
and  the  concessions  granted  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Southern  Sj'stem.  I  trust 
that  every  fireman  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  will  carry  this  schedule  out  to 
the  letter  and  spirit,  and  give  your  very 
best  service  at  all  times,  and  demonstrate 
to  the  officers  of  the  company  that  you 
are  working  for  their  welfare  as  well  as 
for  your  own  interests.  The  officers  of 
the  Southern  Railway  extended  to  the 
Board  and  myself  every  courtesy  and 
consideration  that  could  possibly,  be  ex- 
"^ended  by  any  officers  of  a  railway  sys- 


tem, and  they  fully  convinced  me,  beyond 
any  question  of  doubt,  that  they  are  true 
friends  to  the  firemen  employed  on  their 
road.  I  believe  the  future  for  the  fire- 
men employed  upon  the  Southern  Rail- 
way is  very  bright,  and  if  they  do  their 
part  the  millenium  will  be  reached.  Be- 
fore leaving  Washington  the  entire  Joint 
Board  and  myself,  by  appointment,  called 
at  the  White  House  and  were  received  by 
President  Roosevelt  very  kindly  and  cour- 
teously, after  which  we  called  upon  Bro. 
F.  P.  Sargent,  Past  Grand  Master,  who 
is  now  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration, and  who  received  us  graciously 
and  had  a  pleasant  word  to  say  to  all 
the  boys.  After  sight-seeing  for  a  few 
hours  the  Board  adjourned  and  the  mem- 
bers took  their  departure  for  their  homes. 

From  Washington  I  went  to  Spencer, 
N.  C,  and  held  a  meeting  with  Lodge  626. 
This  lodge  has  only  been  instituted  but 
a  short  time,  but  they  have  done  remark- 
ably well,  and  today  they  have  the  larg- 
est membership  of  any  lodge  on  the 
Southern  Railway.  The  success  of  the 
lodge  can  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of 
Bros.  Hannah,  Miller,  Pethel  and  Harri- 
son. I  was  sorry  that  Bro.  Harrison 
was  not  in  on  this  occasion,  as  I  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  met  him. 

My  next  step  was  Asheville,  N.  C, 
which  is  known  as  the  "City  in  the  Land 
of  the  Sky."  Upon  my  arrival  I  was 
met  by  a  committee  headed  by  Bro.  Geo. 
Lauterbach,  who  took  me  for  a  drive 
around  the  city  and  through  "Biltmore," 
Vanderbilt's  magnificent  and  luxurious 
estate,  adjacent  to  Asheville.  This  estate 
consists  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  and  is  a  country  in  itself. 
Artists  can  not  portray,  sculptor  can  not 
unfold,  words  can  not  fittingly  desLTibe 
the  beauty,  the  splendor  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  estate.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
people  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  see  this  property.  While  in  Asheville 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  Lodge  455,  and  I  wiEis  pleased  to 
find  this  lodge  in  good  condition :  I  was 
also  pleased  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
Bros,  T.  R.  Harrison,  J.  R.  Street  and 
O.  M.  Long,  together  with  several  others 
whose  names  I  can  not  recall. 

On  my  arrival  at  Greenville,  S.  C-,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Lodge 
343,  and  held  a  very  good  meeting.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  this  lodge, 
because  it  was  the  first  lodge  which  I 
instituted  after  being  elected  Vice  Grand 
Master.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
meet  again  Bro.  James  E.  Martin,  ^ho 
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was  instrumental  in  having  this  lodge  or- 
ganized, and  who  wajs  elected  as  first 
Master,  and  R.  W.  Summ^,  the  popular 
Secretary,  who  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Bros.  F.  H.  Hill  and  J.  W.  Loopor  there 
can  be  no  alarm  over  the  future  of  this 
lodge. 

I  next  visited  Columbia,  S.  C,  where 
I  met  with  Lodge  427.  We  held  a  very 
good  meeting  and  initiated  several  candi- 


around  the  beautiful  city,  which  I  ap- 
preciated very  much.  This  lodge  has  a 
very  small  membership.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, because  there  are  a  great  .many 
worthy  firemen  at  this  place  reaping  the 
benefits  accrued  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  organization,  and  by  an  extra 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  mem- 
bers it  may  be  possible  to  enroll  them  to 
membership.  I  fully  expect  to  return  to 
Charlestown  again  soon  and  remain  long- 
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dates.  I  trust  that  the  members  of  this 
lodge  will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  enroll  every  eligible  fireman  at  that 
point,  as  I  understand  that  there  are  sev- 
eral of  them  there.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  every  fireman  at  that  place 
should  not  belong  to  the  organization,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  if  every  brother 
will  do  his  part  and  give  Bros.  R.  J. 
Walker,  O.  Land  and  L.  E.  Rawls  the 
assistance  which  they  should. 

Arriving  at  Charlestown,  S.  C,  I  was 
met  at  the  station  by  Bros.  J.  B.  Jeff- 
ords  and    W.    R.    King,    who    took    me 


er,  and  assist  in  building  up  this  lodge. 
In  the  meantime,  I  urgently  request  that 
the  brothers  do  their  part  to  build  up  the 
lodge,  because  it  is  for  their  interest. 

At  Augusta,  Ga.,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  members  of  Lodge  332.  Our 
meeting  was  small  on  account  of  the 
members  being  out  on  the  road,  as  busi- 
ness is  exceedingly  good  at  this  point  I 
was  pleased  to  meet  Bro.  W.  C.  Hancock 
and  several  other  representative  members. 

From  Augusta  I  went  to  Macon,  Ga., 
where  I  held  a  very  interesting  meeting 
with  Lodge  246,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
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to  find  so  many  old-time  members,  par- 
ticularly Bros.  E.  F.  Adams,  E.  P.  Flynn, 
Paterson,  A.  J.  Smith  and  T.  E.  Dun- 
bar, end  several  others  who  are  always 
a  pleasure  to  meet.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  lodges  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  I  trust  she  will  always  hold  her  place 
and  set  an  example  for  all  other  lodges  in 
this  section.  In  the  evening  Lodge  246 
held  a  banquet  in  honor  of  its  twentieth 
anniversary.  The  banquet  hall  was  beau- 
ti^lly  decorated  with  palms  and  roses, 
which  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the 
sumptuous  repast  that  was  enjoyed  by 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  to  participate: 
The  banquet  was  opened  with  a  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Ains worth,  after 
whioh  a  selection  was  rendered  by  Prof. 
Moll's  orchestra.  Later  on  a  most 
elaborate  menu  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
This  was  a  public  affair,  and  we 
had  with  us  on  this  occasion  Mayor 
Bridge  Smith,  who  made  a  very  ap- 
propriate address,  "Our  City,"  after 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  address- 
ing them  to  the  toast,  "Our  Order,"  fol- 
lowed by  Alderman  W.  A.  McKenna,  na- 
tional organizer  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks,  to  the  toast,  "Organ- 
ized Labor."  Rev.  Dr.  Ainsworth  then 
spoke,  his  theme  being,  "The  Faith  of 
Railroad  Men  in  their  Fellow  Workers." 
The  banquet  was  thus  brought  to  a  close. 
Everybody  said  good-by  and  departed  for 
their  homes  fully  convinced  that  this,  the 
celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  Macon  Lodge  246,  was  a  success  in 
every  particular,  and  that  it  would  re> 
dound  to  the  credit  of  our  organization  in 
the  city  of  Macon. 

Arriving  at  Atlanta,  I  held  a  very  good 
meeting  with  lodge  247,  and  found  it  in 
its  usual  good  condition.  This  lodge  has 
always  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  best  in  the  South,  and  I  trust  every 
member  will  see  to  it  that  in  future  she 
will  lose  none  of  her  standing. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  dur- 
ing my  travels  through  the  South  I  find 
our  organization  in  a  very  healthy  and 
fairly  prosperous  condition.  I  believe 
that  the  members  as  a  whole  are  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  our  organization  at 
the  present  time  than  has  been  done  for 
a  number  of  years  before.  The  future 
prospects  for  the  locomotive  firemen  of 
the  South  are  indeed  very  encouraging, 
and  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
of  the  company  and  by  close  application 
to  your  duties  you  can  demonstrate  to 
the  officers  of  the  company  that  it  will 


be  for  their  welfare  to  employ  white  fire- 
men exclusively.  This  I  believe  can  be 
accomplished,  but  in  order  to  do  so  our 
members  must  show  their  superiority 
from  an  economical,  eflldent  point  of 
view  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Magasine 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  members  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  (June  30)  in  all  proba- 
bility will  have  closed.  During  the  last 
year  our  organization  has  increased  nu- 
merically and  financially  far  beyond 
our  expectation,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  greater  advancement,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished,  proTiding 
every  member  will  renew  his  efforts 
during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1905,  and  endeavor  to  en- 
roll to  membership  every  worthy  man 
who  is  firing  a  locomotive  in  this  country. 
I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  appeal  to  every  lodge  and  member, 
that  during  the  next  ensuing  year,  ending 
June  30,  1906,  you  endeavor  to  add  to 
your  roll  of  membership  not  less  than 
fifteen  new  members.  There  is  not  a 
lodge  in  the  country  that  can  not  do  this, 
providing  an  extra  elfort  is  put  foaftb. 
There  are  a  great  many  lodges,  however, 
that  can  do  a  great  deal  better  than  this 
— do  not  stop  when  you  enroll  fifteen,  but 
continue  on  and  double  that  number  if 
you  have  the  material.  If  our  lodges  will 
do  this,  which  I  know  they  can,  we  will 
close  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
with  60,000  members. 

TiMOTHT  Shba. 

#      #      # 

Third  Vic€  Grand  Master. 

A  visit  to  Lodge  226  was  one  of  the 
pleasant  features  of  my  work  in  May. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  lodges  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  has  for  a  membership  many 
tried  and  true  brothers.  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  we  held  one  of  the  best  meet- 
ings that  Lodge  226  has  had  in  many  a 
day.  Bro.  Lafayette  Ryan,  Master,  is 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Bro. 
Walter  Nicol,  as  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Order. 
What  member  can  lay  claim  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  held  ofiice  without  interrup- 
tion for  twenty  years?  Bro.  Nicol  can 
lay  claim  to  this  fact.  When  Lodge  226 
was  organized,  twenty  years  ago,  Bro. 
Nicol  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  and  has  held  these 
two  offices  ever  since.  His  work  is  up-to: 
date  in  every  particular.     While  in  En- 
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nls  I  wajs  entertained  at  the  homes  of 
Bros.  Nicol  and  Brumbackf  all  of  which 
I  feel  grateful  for.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  my  visits  to  Lodge  226  more  fre- 
quent in  the  future. 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Texas  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Bro.  Fred  Barr, 
General  Chairman  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R., 
who  accompanied  me  to  Beaumont  and 
Silsbee,  Texas.  The  latter  place  is  where 
I  organized  a  good  lodge. 

While  in  Houston  I  held  a  meeting 
with  Lodge  506.  Bro.  Rentzell  is  Mas- 
ter of  this  lodge,  and  as  such  he  presides 
over  the  meetings  with  great  credit  to 
himself  and  to  those  whom  he  represents. 

On  May  16,  1905,  I  held  a  good  meet- 
ing with  Lodge  590,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
This  lodge  is  in  a  prosperous  condition 
and  everything  moving  along  smoothly 
with  them.  Bro.  Ed.  Mangum,  of  Lodge 
590,  advises  me  that  his  lodge  represents 
50  per  cent,  of  the  enginemen  on  the 
Gulf  and  Interstate  Railway  of  Texas. 
There  are  two  engine  crews  at  work  on 
this  line  and  Lodge  590  has  two  members 
out  of  the  four  enginemen.  He  says  that 
he  expects  to  see  the  entire  system  solidly 
and  thoroughly  organized  soon. 

Beaumont,  Texas,  is  in  the  great  oil 
industry  of  that  State,  and  the  city  was 
made  famous  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
gusher  of  oil  was  struck  that  flowed  sev- 
enty-five thousand  barrels  of  oil  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

May  16,  1905,  was  a  red  letter  day  in 
Silsbee,  Texas,  for  the  locomotive  firemen, 
as  on  this  day  Lodge  677  was  organized 
with  twenty-four  charter  members.  Bros. 
L.  F.  Hennington  and  Joe  Hord  deserve 
credit  for  the  part  they  took  in  so  quickly 
getting  things  in  shape  for  me  to  organ- 
ize. Bro.  Chas.  Rodgers,  General  Chair- 
man of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe, 
and  Bro.  Fred  Barr,  General  Chairman 
of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  were  present  and  as- 
sisted me  in  organizing  the  lodge.  The 
following  named  brothers  came  from  a 
distance  to  be  present :  J.  I.  Jones, 
Lodge  147;  R.  J.  Bothwell,  Lodge  449; 
J.  S.  Hyde,  J.  D.  Barksdale,  Ed.  Man- 
gum,  J.  L.  Thompson  and  J.  F.  Standi- 
fer,  all  of  Lodge  590.  Bro.  Standifer  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Miss  Minnie 
Earnest,  sister  of  Bro.  Earnest.  I  am 
very  thankful  to  Bro.  Thomson  for  acting 
Secretary  at  the  organizing  of  this  lodge. 
After  the  lodge  was  organized  the  Harry 
House  management  served  a  luncheon 
that  was  just  splendid.  Silsbee,  Texas, 
is  in  the  pine  forests  of  that  State  and 


is  quite  an  industrious  place.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  this  lodge  will  prosper,  as  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  exceedingly  good. 

On  May  17,  1905,  a  largely  attended 
meetin  was  held  with  Lodge  146,  Hous- 
ton. Many  things  of  interest  were  talked 
about  and  none  perhaps'  more  than  the . 
question  of  seniority,  that  comes  up  so 
often  and  that  we  hear  so  much  about. 

On  May  19,  1905,  an  interesting  meet- 
ing was  held  with  Lodge  551,  Argenta, 
Ark.  The  lodge  was  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  pre- 
siding officer.  A  change  was  made,  and 
we  feel  that  from  now  on  Lodge  551  will 
forge  ahead  under  the  leadership  of  Bro. 
T.  M.  Stovall.  When  an  officer  fails  or 
neglects  to  do  his  duty  when  he  can  do  it 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  ipaking  a 
change  in  officers.  The  organization  can 
not  be  hampered  by  the  neglect  of  anyone, 
much  less  an  officer.  Lodge  551  has  been 
a  good  lodge  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  can  not  be  a  good  one  again.  The 
outlook  is  exceedingly  bright  for  the  fu- 
ture and  I  predict  good  results  from  now 
on. 

"No  train  into  Cotter,  Ark.,  on  Sun- 
day. Come  Saturday,"  was  the  message 
Bro.  Dan.  Pfister  sent  me.  I  complied 
with  his  request  and  arrived  in  Cotter  at 
1:00  p.  m.  on  the  day  that  I  was  re- 
quested to  come.  At  Newport,  Ark.,  I 
found  Morris  E.  Dowdy.  J.  A.  Owens, 
Jasper  Copelin,  W.  G.  Dyans  and  Fred 
Aten  waiting  to  take  the  train  for  Cot- 
ter. These  parties  had  come  a  distance  of 
750  miles  to  go  into  this  lodge  as  charter 
members.  Firemen  that  go  so  far  to  join 
our  Order  are  most  certainly  made  of  the 
right  kind  of  metal.  Let  others  take  a 
lesson  from  these  firemen.  The  trip  to 
Cotter  was  a  pleasant  one.  The  scenery 
along  the  White  River  is  certainly  grand 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it,  as  the  Iron 
Mountain  runs  over  one  hundred  miles 
along  its  banks.  On  Sunday,  May  21,; 
1905,  I  organized  Cotter  Lodge  676  with 
twelve  charter  members.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  road  is  connected  up  there  will  be 
several  more  crews  put  on,  which  will 
help  swell  the  membership  of  this  lodge. 
I  feel  under  lasting  obligations  to  Bro. 
Pfister  for  his  kindness  to  me  while  in 
Cotter.  My  stay  was  made  pleasant  all 
the  time  that  I  was  there.  I  left  Cotter 
on  Monday,  May  22,  1905,  for  St.  Louis, 
expecting  to  meet  with  Lodge  414  on  the 
next  day.  In  the  meantime  it  had  been  ^ 
raining  very  hard  and  the  result  was  that 
landslides     and    washouts    delayed     the 
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train  at  Mt.  Olive,  Ark.,  twenty-nine 
boors.  This  time  was  pleasantly  spent 
by  the  delayed  passengers.  Everybody 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  all  of  my  travels  that  I 
could  not  communicate  with  the  outside 
world.  I  was  tied  up  in  good  shape  with 
the  track  washed  out  and  the  telegraph 
wires  down.  This  delay  prevented  me 
from  making  St.  Louis  in  time  to  meet 
with  Lodge  414. 

On  May  25,  1905,  I  met  with  Bros.  Asa 
Dillon,  General  Chairman,  J.  M.  Brick- 
house,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  L. 
Baker,  Local  Chairman  of  Lodge  370,  and 
G.  L.  Werton,  Local  Chairman  of  Lodge 
400,  in  regard  to  some  Joint  Board  mat- 
ters. Bro.  Brickhouse  made  his  first  visit 
to  Kansas,  also  the  town  of  Osawatomie, 
made  famous  by  John  Brown,  of  Kansas, 
and  whose  monument  in  Osawatomie  is 
near  the  Miasour  Pacific  depot. 

On  May  29,  1905,  in  company  with 
General  Chairman  Fred  Lewis  of  Mena, 
Ark.,  and  Bro.  Fisher,  Local  Chairman 
of  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  I  took  up  some  mat- 
ters of  importance  with  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  management,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
This  was  my  first  meeting  with  Bro. 
Lewis  since  his  election  as  General  Chair- 
man, and  I  am  well  pleased  with  his 
work.  Grievance  committee  work  is  not 
pleasant  work  at  any  time,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  done. 

After  finishing  up  my  work  in  Kan- 
sas City,  I  am  now  on  my  western  tour 
arranging  to  do  such  work  as  is  neces- 
sary on  the  trip. 

My  first  stop  was  at  Big  Springs, 
Texas,  where  I  was  greeted  on  my  arrival 
by  a  large  number  of  our  boys,  amongst 
them  being  Bros.  Price,  Badgett,  Laly 
and  Snoddy.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet 
with  the  members  of  Lodge  No.  372,  as 
they  always  make  you  feel  at  home.  My 
trip  to  Big  Springs  was  in  the  interest  of 
Bro.  T.  J.  Carter,  of  Ix)dge  372,  who  is 
suffering  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  On 
my  way  to  Big  Springs,  and  while  wait- 
ing for  connections  in  Fort  Worth  with 
the  Texaa  and  Pacific  Railway,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  with  Bro.  Joe  B. 
Myers,  a  member  of  Lodge  382,  and  who, 
by  the  way,  is  Chairman  of  the  T^xas 
Legislative  Board.  Bro.  Myers  advises 
me  that  the  Board  was  successful  in  get- 
ting through  several  good  laws  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  railroad  men  of  the 
State.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Texas  has  the  best  laws 
on  her  statute  books  in  the  interest  of 


labor  of  any  in  the  Union.  This  is  as  it 
should  be»  and  my  only  wish  is  that  the 
same  thing  could  be  said  of  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Master 
Mechanic  Pot  ten,  of  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific Railway,  on  my  recent  visit  to  Big 
Springs,  Texas.  Mr.  Pot  ten  has  been  lo- 
cated in  Big  Springs,  as  master  mechanic 
for  about  fourteen  years.  He  is  well 
liked  by  all  who  know  him.  I  appreciated 
very  much  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

On  my  arrival  in  EI  Paso,  on  June  3, 
1905,  I  was  met  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Lodges  135  and  664.  The  first 
work  I  did  was  to  go  out  to  where  Bro. 
Henderson  of  Lodge  622  was  staying  and 
examine  him  for  his  disability  claim. 
This  brother  is  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 
sumption and  is  being  cared  for  by  his  de- 
voted wife.  In  the  afternoon  I  held  a 
good  meeting  with  Lodges  135  and  664. 
These  two  lodges  are  in  good  condition 
and  are  getting  on  nicely. 

While  in  El  Paso  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Bro.  Hugh  Shields,  of  Lodge  605, 
Alamag(»'do,  New  Mexico.  Bro.  Shields 
is  one  of  the  strong  men  in  his  lodge  and 
advises  me  that  everything  is  going  on 
nicely  with  them.  The  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern,  the  road  Bro.  Shields 
works  for,  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway. 
This  latter  road  is  owned  by  the  Copper 
Queen  Mining  Company  of  New  York 
and  London.  It  is  said  that  this  c(»'pora- 
tion  is  the  second  wealthiest  concern  in 
America.  While  in  El  Paso  I  was  taken 
good  care  of  by  the  members  of  that  city ; 
especially  I  might  mention  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  Bro.  Will  Jackson  to  me  while 
there. 

On  Sunday,  June  4,  1905,  at  8 :45  a.  m. 
I  started  for  Tucson,  Arizona,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  at  7:30  p.  m.,  after  a 
long,  tiresome,  warm  and  dirty  ride.  I 
rode  all  day  long  through  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  all  I  could  see  was  the 
desert  and  mountains.  Once  in  a  while 
the  mirage  could  be  seen,  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  not  far  off  was  a  fine  body 
of  water,  which  always  proves  to  be  un- 
true. On  my  arrival  in  Tucson  I  was 
met  by  Bros.  Anderson  and  Nugent.  I 
was  provided  with  a  good  place  while  in 
Tucson,  and  that  was  at  the  hotel  run  by 
Sister  Young,  who  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  the  Brotherhood  boys. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  5,  1905,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Mark  Rodgers,  I  went 
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out  to  a  ranch,  where  I  found  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption  Bro.  M.  0.  Peter- 
sen, of  Lodge  34,  who  is  being  cared  for 
by  his  devoted  sister.  The  trip  was  a 
nice  one  and  I  would  have  enjoyed  it 
much  better  had  I  been  upon  any  other 
kind  of  a  mission  than  the  one  I  was  on. 
Tucson  is  a  wonderful  city  and  has  a 
wonderful  climate.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est cities  of  the  desert.  If  a  person  can 
not  be  cured  of  consumption  of  the  lungs 
out  there,  I  don't  know  where  to  advise 
anyone  to  go.  In  succession  I  had  the 
claims  to  examine  of  Bros.  Garter,  of  Big 
Springs,  Texas;  Henderson,  of  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  at  El  Paso,  and  Petersen,  of 
Clinton,  Iowa,  at  Tucson.  I  feel  quite 
certain  if  the  members  of  our  Brother- 
hood could  only  see  the  good  that  is  done 
by  our  Order  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there 
would  be  fewer  cases  of  delinquents  than 
there  are.  While  in  Tucson,  in  company 
with  Bro.  Young  and  Wife,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  old  home  of  Bro.  and  Sister  Sar- 
gent and  viewed  the  historic  place  where 
the  Ladies  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
came  into  existence.  The  building  is  well 
preserved,  notwithstanding  its  age,  hav- 
ing weathered  many  winter  blasts  and 
summer  suns.  Tucson  is  no  Fonger  a  wild 
Western  town,  but  an  up-to-date  city. 
Ancient  customs  have  given  way  to  mod- 
ern ones,  and  it  only  reflects  the  fact  that 
civilization  is  making  wonderful  progress 
everywhere,  no  less  in  Tucson.  In  the 
afternoon  of  June  5,  1005,  I  held  a  good 
meetin"  with  Lodge  94.  The  attendance 
was  not  large,  owing  to  the  heavy  busi- 
ness on  the  road  which  kept  many  away. 
Lodge  94  is  one  among  our  best  Western 
lodges.  The  Worthy  Master,  Bro.  Cramer, 
can  well  feel  proud  of  it.  The  trip  from 
Tucson  to  San  Bernardino  was  a  long, 
dusty  and  warm  ride.  I  was  glad  when  it 
was  at  an  end. 

On  the  night  of  June  6,  1905,  a  good 
meeting  was  held  with  Lodge  314;  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.  The  attendance  was  not 
large,  owing  to  many  excursion  trains  be- 
ing run  to  accommodate  the  thousands  of 
Knights  of  Columbus  that  came  to  Los 
Angeles  to  attend  their  convention. 
Lodge  314  is  a  good  lodge  and  is  coming 
on  all  right. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  before 
the  July  issue  of  our  Magazine  reaches 
its  readers  I  hope  to  have  lodges  organ- 
ized at  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  and  Blackrock, 
Utah.  The  outlook  for  the  Order  is  good 
at  all  places  that  I  visit. 

0.  W.  Maier. 


Fourth  Vic9  Grand  MasUr. 

When  on  my  way  to  examine  a  brother 
in  Wisconsin  for  his  disability  claim  and 
meet  with  the  Canadian  Northern  Joint 
Protective  Board  in  Winnipeg,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  when  passing 
through  Chicago  to  spend  a  day  with  the 
General  Chairmen's  Association  which 
waA  in  session  at  that  time,  and  become 
more  familiar  with  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  their  meeting  together.  With 
that  information  now  in  hand,  I  feel  bet- 
ter able  to  express  my  opinion  that  if  the 
intentions  of  this  Association  are  carried 
out  as  outlined  it  can  not  help  but  be 
beneficial  to  our  members,  and  also  to  our 
organization.  It  is  time  we  are  supplied 
with  schedules  and  hear  of  the  different 
conditions  of  our  members  in  different 
localities,  but  it  will  not  be  until  the 
representatives  of  the  different  systems  of 
railroads  get  together  and  discuss  these 
important  matters  that  we  will  realize 
what  those  schedules  or  conditions  mean, 
and  how  they  compare  with  those  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  country.  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  if  repre- 
sentatives of  every  railroad  on  our 
continent  would  meet  annually  it  would 
materially  improve  our  members*  condi- 
tion in  some  localities,  and  the  money  so 
spent  would  be  a  valuable  investment. 

On  going  to  Neenah,  W^^is.,  I  had  Bro. 
Quinn,  of  Lodge  412,  examined  for  his 
disability  claim,  and  believe  if  some  of  us 
had  been  placed  in  Bro.  Quinn's*  position 
this  claim  would  have  been  applied  for 
many  months  ago. 

While  in  Fond  du  Lac  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  several  members  of  Lodge 
412  in  special  session,  called  for  that  pur- 
pose. From  Information  received,  this 
lodge  is  in  an  excellent  condition  and 
doing  good  work  for  the  Brotherhood.  I 
trust  they  will  be  successful  in  organiz- 
ing a  Ladies  Society  at  an  early  date. 

In  Winnipeg  I  was  in  session  with  the 
Canadian  Northern  Joint  Protective 
Board  for  several  days  regarding  their 
new  schedule,  and  finally  called  upon  the 
Federated  Board  of  that  system  to  take 
action,  but  as  the  whole  matter  had  been 
referred  to  the  executive  ofllcers  of  the 
five  organizations,  I  will  refrain  from 
making  any  comments  on  this  important 
difficulty  until  the  subject  has  been  fin- 
ally disposed  of  by  those  in  authority. 

While  in  Winnipeg  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  two  meetings  held  by  Lodge 
597,  finding  them  doing  valuable  work 
for  the  Order,  and  every  member  ready 
and  willing  to  stand  by  our  Constitution 
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and  fight  for  its  principles.  I  trust  their 
efforts  will  prove  successful.  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  (in  company  with  Bro. 
6.  K.  Wark,  General  Chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  attend  a 
regular  and  special  meeting  with  the 
members  of  Lodge  127.  The  officers  and 
members  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  greatly  improved  condition  since 
my  last  visit,  and  being  at  the  present 
time  up-to-date  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  their  welfare. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Grand  Borks,  to 


me  he  was  the  whole  lodge,  as  all  the 
other  members  of  Lodge  636  wei'e  up  on 
the  logging  road  and  very  busy  at  the 
present  time.  On  accepting  his  hospi- 
tality I  was  shown  all  books,  receipts  and 
property  of  the  lodge.  After  an  investi- 
gation I  can  not  help  but  congratulate 
the  members  for  their  splendid  standing, 
especially  considering  the  fact  that  they 
are  comparatively  a  new  lodge. 

A  good  representative  meeting  was  held 
in  St.  Paul  with  the  members  of  Lodge 
358,  also  members  from  Lodges  61,  320 
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attend  the  regular  meeting  of  Lodge  292 
and  to  meet  Bro.  H.  B.  Smith,  Chairman 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  System.  This 
lodge  deserves  congratulations  on  its  im- 
provement within  the  last  two  years  and 
the  good  work  it  is  now  doing. 

I  then  went  to  Staples  to  be  present  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  Lodge  443,  but 
found  only  a  small  representation  present, 
as  the  majority  of  the  members  were  on 
duty.  However,  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able time  was  spent  with  those  present, 
and  from  whom  I  learn  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lodge  was  good. 

On  going  to  Brainerd  I  was  met  by 
that  thoroughly  reliable  Brotherhood 
member,   Bro.   Flickwire,   who   informed 


and  450  were  present.  Not  long  since  the 
members  had  a  hard  struggle  to  keep 
above  water,  but  profiting  by  experience 
and  with  a  determined  set  of  officers  they 
have  a  lodge  which  for  system  of  conduct- 
ing their  finances  and  living  strictly  up  to 
their  Constitution  are  setting  examples 
for  others  to  follow.  Bros.  Kuhn,  of 
Lodge  61,  and  Riddell,  of  Lodge  320,  gave 
us  good  advice  and  reported  favorably  for 
their  lodges. 

Brothers,  are  we,  the  older  members  of 
our  Order,  taking  the  same  active  interest 
in  Brotherhood  affairs  as  we  did  some- 
time ago,  and  are  we  not  to  a  certain 
extent  responsible  that  some  of  our  meet- 
ings are  not  better  attended  and  made 
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more  interesting,  and  is  it  becaiuse  of 
lack  of  interest  or  apathy  that  some  are 
not  within  the  fold  who  are  eligible?  On 
the  other  hand  are  the  younger  members 
of  our  Order  showing  their  appreciation 
of  what  has  already  been  done  for  them 
in  the  past,  and  which  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  so  well  situated  today 
by  having  the  privileges  they  now  enjoy, 
and  are  they  showing  their  willingness 
to  acept  office  and  shoulder  their  share 
of  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on 


so  successfully  in  the  past,  and  are  they 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  increase  our' 
membership?  We  all  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  help  this  great  Brotherhood  keep 
up  to  that  high  standard  it  has  attained. 
Let  every  one  of  us  at  this  end  of  our 
fiscal  year  make  a  determined  resolution 
that,  if  possible,  we  will  do  more  for  the 
uplifting  and  upbuilding  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  in  the  coming 
year  than  we  have  ever  done  before. 
EuoENis  A.  Ball. 


Correspondence 


Nor  c«. 

All  letters  or  communications  intended 
for  publication  iu  the  Locomotive  Flre- 
meQ*s  Magazine  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  writer.  If  the  writer  of 
an  article  for  publication  desires  that  his 
or  her  name  be  withheld,  such  request  will 
be  complied  with,  but  the  correct  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  must  be  fur- 
nished this  office  as  an  evldetice  of  good 
faith,  otherwise  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  same. 

#  •       • 

.  LoDOB  668— (Member,  Clarion,  Iowa.)  A 
year  ago,  May  18,  1906,  Lodge  668  was 
launched  on  the  tide  of  our  great  Brother- 
tiood  by  Second  Vice  Grand  Master.  Bro. 
Shea.  While  all  has  not  been  smooth  tuiU- 
Ing  here,  stormy  weather  and  slack  busi- 
ness has  not  decreased  the  Interest  In  our 
lodge-room,  and  our  goat,  although  he  is 
pretty  decrepit,  still  does  good  work. 

We  are  located  on  the  new  extension  of 
the  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  built  two  years  ago 
and  while  business  has  not  warranted 
many  changes  In  engine  and  train  ser\'ice, 
we  have  great  hopes  for 'the  future  of  the 
Ft.  Dodge  Division,  as  well  as  Lodge  658, 
and  as  long  as  we  have  such  able  officers 
as  Bros.  Saddor&a,  Cressy,  Stauffaeher  and 
Kettenburg  we  are  bound  to  progress,  for 
they  are  officers  that  any  lodge  might 
well  be  proud  of.  Let  as  remember,  broth- 
ers, that  our  officers  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  members  to  make  a  good 
lodge.  Let  us  attend  meetings  whenever 
possible,  pay  up  our  assessments  and  keep 
posted  on  the  progress  of  the  Order.  Don't 
get  weary  In  well  doing.  I  hope  we  may 
hear  from  some  of  the  other  brothers  on 
the  Great  Western  before  another  year 
rolls  around. 

#  •       • 

LODGB  54— (R.  C.  Gwtnn,  Moberly,  Mo.) 
Bpo.  B.  C.  Whitcett,  on  May  5,  1906.  pre- 
sented a  three  act  comedy  at  Halloren 
Theater  under  the  auspices  of  Lodge  64. 
Considering  the  weather  a  fair  sized  crowd 
greeted  us  and  each  and-  every  one  seemed 
to  be  well  satisfied.  Bro.  Whitcett  played 
the  part  of   the   ''blooming"    Englishman, 


which  created  laughter  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Mr.  Seelen,  Misses  Klinard. 
Cingrlch,  and  Grace  and  Reita  Buhalt  all 
deserve  much  credit.  After  the  play  was 
over  five  Judges  went  forward  and  awarded 
prises.  Bro.  whitcett  received  a  first  prise, 
which  was  a  gold  medal;  Miss  Grace 
Buhalt  second  price,  and  Mr.  Seelen  third 
prise. 

•       •       # 

LoDGB  247— (Member,  Atlanta,  Ga.)  Our 
lodge  Is  doing  all  right,  and  we  have  some 
members  who  lack  considerable  of  being 
asleep.  We  had  Bro.  Shea,  Second  Vice 
Grand  Master,  with  us  a  few  Sundays  back 
and  we  certalnlv  enJoyed  his  visit,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  him  call  on  us 
often,  for  we  like  him  very  much. 

\te  are  endeavoring  to  organise  a  Ladles 
Sodetv  here  and  are  going  to  succeed. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  letter  from  some  of 
the  ladies  about  the  Ladies  Society,  as  it 
would  help  us  considerable  In  getting  our 
wives  to  understand  what  It  Is  like,  and 
why  It  is  beneficial. 

I  wish  all  the  brothers  much  pleasure, 
health  and  prosperity. 


LoDGB  17&— (J.  I.  Dolllson.  Newark,  Ohio.) 
I  am  pained  to  have  to  notify  you  that 
since  mj  last  correspondence  we  have  had 
to  drape  our  charter  again  for  the  death 
of  a  beloved  brother,  Bro.  C.  S.  Blllott. 
who  died  on  June  9,  1906,  at  the  age  of  28 
years.  He  leaves  a  widowed  mother,  one 
sister  and  one  brother.  He  was  one  of  our 
most  Ttxyrthy  and  faithful  members.  He 
was  patient  and  battled  with  that  dread 
disease,  consumption,  until  the  last.  After 
trying  all  medical  skill  here  at  home  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  and  bidding  his  folks  good- 
by  and  paying  his  dues  in  advance  and 
making  all  arrangements  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  Collector,  he  went  away.  He 
died  while  away  and  his  remains  were 
brought  back  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  little 

Saveyard  in  the  country  near  his  home, 
e  was  a  fine  boy  and  a  true  B.  of  Lk  F. 
member.  Our  lodge  had  fnll  charge  of  the 
ftuiernl  and  a  large  number  of  the  boys 
layed  off  to  attend.  He  was  burled  on 
Sunday,  June  11,  1906.  The  brothers  were 
furnished   transportation  by   the  B.   &  O. 
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to  his  old  home  at  Concord,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  neighbors  and  friends  of 
Bro.  Elliott  with  conreyances  and  were 
taken  out  to  his  home.  Bros.  Foster. 
Hardesty,  King,  Herrlngton,  Rhinehart 
and  R.  Leonard  were  the  pallbearers. 
The  members  of  Lodge  175  extend  their 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  rela- 
tives. 

#       •       • 

Lodge  fiT7— (Member,  Beaumont.  Texnsr.) 
This  lodge  was  organised  at  Silsbee,  in 
May  1906jby  our  Third  Vice  Grand  Master, 
Bro.  C.  W.  Maler,  assisted  by  Bros.  Fred 
Barr,  of  Lodge  145,  San  Antonio,  and  Gen- 
eral Chairman  of  the  Atlantic  System  of 
the  8.  P.  Ry.;  C.  M.  Rogers,  of  Lodge 
449,  Cleburne,  and  General  Chairman  of 
the  G.  C.  &  8.  F.  Ry.;  J.  8.  Jone«  of  Lodge 
147,  Temple;  M.  W.  Richardson,  of  Lodge 
15e,  Palestine:  R.  J.  Both  well,  of  Lodge  449, 
Cleburne;  W.  E.  Mangum,  J.  D.  Barksdale, 
J.  U.  Hyde,  8.  F.  Standlfer.  and  J.  L. 
Thompson,  of  Lodge  590,  Beaumont.  One 
of  the  prettiest  features  of  the  ceremonies 
was  the  naming  of  the  new  lodge  in  honor 
of  our  late  deceased  brother.  Earnest  W. 
Brocker,  who  was  killed  in  a  wreck  at 
Brookland  on  the  8anta  Fe  om  April  30, 
1905w  Bro.  Brocker  was  an  exemplary 
young  man  in  every  respect  and  one  of 
the  best  members  of  Lodge  690,  of  Beau- 
mont. He  was  to  have  been  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  new  lodge,  but  as  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  ruled  otherwise  his  brothers 
thought  the  most  appropriate  thing  under 
the  drcamstances  would  be  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  by  giving  the  lodge  his  name. 

After  oi^nlsing,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  and  installed  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Bros.  J.  C.  Hood,  Master:  C:  F. 
Rarnest,  Vice  Maater;  Oscar  Pendery, 
Past  Master;  L.  F.  Hennlngton,  Secretary 
and  Collector:  M.  M.  Dooley,  Treasurer; 
John  Cooper,  P.  O.  Felder,  and  T.  J.  Clear- 
water. Trustees;  J.  C.  Hood.  Chairman  of 
Protective  Board.  C.  D.  Ferguson  was 
made  Medical  Examiner.  They  could  not 
have  selected  a  better  staff  of  officers  or 
ones  who  will  take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Order  had  they  the 
membership  of  Texas  to  pick  from.  The 
new  lodge  starts  off  with  twenty-four 
charter  members,  plenty  of  good  material 
in  sight,  and  with  very  flattering  prospects 
for  fraccess  from  every  point  of  view. 

With  their  efficient  staff  of  officers  and 
**Sacce«}**  as  their  motto  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  soon  have  one 
of  the  leading  lodges  of  the  State.  After 
organising  and  going  through  the  routine 
of  boaioess  pertaining  to  the  occasion, 
closing  with  some  interesting  talks  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Order,  the  lodge  adjourned 
and  all  present  repaired  to  the  Harvey 
House  wnere  a  sumptuous  repast  was  in 
waiting,  and  they  did  justice  to  it  In  a 
way  that  a  fireman  only  knows  how.  Sis- 
ters Staadlfer  and  Earnest,  of  the  Ladles 
Society,  accompanied  the  Beaumont  dele- 
gation to  Sllsbee  and  return.  Bros.  Maler 
and  Ban*  returned  with  the  delegation 
from  Beaumont  next  morning  and  held  a 
joint  meeting  there  that  afternoon  with 
Lodge  690  and  L.  8.  107,  after  which  Bro. 
Barr  returned  to  h\s  home  in  Houston,  and 
Bro.  Maler  left  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
interest  of  the  Order  and  for  the  purpose 
of  organising  other  new  lodges.  Bro. 
MaJer  Is  at  his  best  when  organising  new 
lodges,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  ob- 
served to  wander  out  among  the  tali  pines 
at  1:00  a.  m.  He  appeared  to  be  commun- 
ing with  some  spirit  whom  the  membership 
sreemed  unable  to  perceive,  and  when  asked 
for  an  explanation  he  replied  that  he  wai 
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just  sending  a  wireless  message  to  those 
boys  where  he  would  organize  next  Sun- 
day. In  the  evening  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
many  sawmills  with  which  this  district  is 
dotted  was  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, but  the  names  of  some  of  the  many 
parts  of  the  machinery  seemed  to  puzzle 
our  Vice  Grand  Master.  He  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  tell  the  gender  of  the  iron 
dogs  used  by  the  mill  men  for  fastening 
logs  on  the  carriage  as  they  are  fed  to  the 
saws,  but  we  believe  after  paying  us 
another  visit  those  things  will  not  puzzle 
him  in  the  least.  The  visiting  delegation 
from  Beaumont  and  elsewhere  were  roy- 
ally entertained,  and  we  only  hope  for  a 
return  visit,  when  we  will  try  to  return 
in  a  small  way  the  many  favors  we  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
Lodge  667.  Mr.  Dunham,  the  genial  man- 
ager of  the  Harvey  House  was  the  recip- 
ient of  many  compliments  for  the  elegant 
spread.  The  only  regret  we  had  was  that 
we  did  not  have  a  few  more  Dunhams  to 
manage  more  dining-rooms  on  the  several 
railroads  in  Texas. 

•  •       # 

LODGK  596— (C.  C.  Rush,  Alexandria,  La.) 
Our  lodge  Is  progressing  rery  nicely.  We 
are  increasing  our  membership  slowly,  but 
surely.  We  held  our  first  Joint  meeting 
with  the  Ladies  Society  a  short  time  ago, 
and  1  must  say  everything  progressed 
nicely  for  the  first  joint  meeting  ever  held. 
Every  one  acted  as  though  they  were  "old 
timers"  at  the  business,  especially  our 
honorable  Secretary  and  Vice  Master.  The 
only  thing  that  worried  the  Vice  Master 
was  that  he  was  afraid  the  Icecream  would 
melt  before  the  time  came  to  adjourn. 
However,  when  we  did  adjourn  and  en- 
tered the  dlnlng-ro«n  we  found  an  abun- 
dance of  icecream,  lemonade  and  cake,  all 
of  which  was  delicious.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  ladles  for  the  delicacies,  and  hope  we 
may  have  many  more  joint  meetings  with 
the  sisters,  and  that  these  meetings  will 
be  the  means  of  getting  more  of  the  broth- 
rs  out  to  lodge. 

•  •       • 

LoDGB  146— (Member,  Houston,  Texas.) 
Tho  monthly  joint  meeting  of  our  lodse 
and  L.  S.  4S  held  recently  was  a  splendid 
success.  The  meeting  was  largely  at- 
tended. The  evening  was  beffun  with  an 
address  of  welcome,  followed  oy  a  musical 


entertainment.  The  address  given  later  on 
Q  the  evening  by  Bro.  L.  D.  Sherfy  on 
'The    History    of    the    Organization"    .re- 


ceived hearty  applause.  .  Refreshments 
were  served  and  the  young  people  passed 
the  time  together  until  a  late  hour  in  so- 
cial diversions.  The  affair  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  ever  given  by  our  lodge, 
ind  will  certainly  be  remembered  as  such 
by  all  who  attended. 

It  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  announce 
the  death  of  Fireman  Donovan,  who  was 
killed  in  the  Harrisburg  wreck  which  oc- 
curred Sunday  evening.  May  7,  1906.  The 
engine  and  cars  were  completely  demol- 
ished, having  caught  fire  from  the  burning 
fuel  tank,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  think  that 
any  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  enal- 
neer  was  also  killed.  The  cause  of  the 
wreck  is  not  known.  The  scene  of  the  ac- 
cident was  nearly  one  hundred  yards  from 
a  curve,  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  cause 
will  never  be  known.  Th«re  hau'  been 
nothing  found  in  the  gearing  to  throw  any 
light  as  to  whether  or  not  anything  had 
become  wrong  with  It.  Fireman  Dono- 
van's feet  were  pinioned  beneath  the  ten- 
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der,  holdiug  hliu  an  in  a  vise  wliile  he  re- 
mained c*onselous  and  felt  tlie  tiuiues  leap 
about  him,  burning  him  to  death.  The 
rescuers  worlced  hard  to  release  him,  but 
on  account  of  the  heat  and  flames  had  to 
desist  and  in  cigony  see  him  burned  to 
death.  Fireman  Donovan's  father  and 
mother  reside  in  Ireland.  He  was  about 
thirty  years  of  oge. 


Lodge  512— (C.  Edgar  Wood  on.  Jr.,  Hag- 
erstown,  Md.)  We  are  all  glad  to  see  Hro. 
Payton  breathing  the  fresh,  healthy  air  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  once  again.  He 
has  recovered  sufflcleiitly  to  be  able  to  get 
around  with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  He  Is  still 
quite  weak  and  his  usual  226  pounds  avoir- 
dupois has  dwindled  to  about  150  pounds. 
He  will  soon  catch  up  again,  btlt  not  very 
fast  If  he  continues  to  worry  over  the 
pretty  English  lady  who  nursed  him 
through  his  illness.  I  understand  that  he 
became  infatuated  with  her  and  that  he 
actually  wanted  to  call  a  minister  into 
service  while  still  in  the  wild  stages  of 
feverish  delirium.  We  hope,  however,  that 
as  soon  as  he  recovers  suflicient  strength 
to  face  the  minister  he  will  take  unto  him- 
self the  fair  Virginia  lady  upon  whom  he 
centertHi  his  affections  before  his  illness. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  thot  one  of  our 
brothers  in  Hagerstown  is  quarantined  on 
account  of  smallpox.  An  epidemic  of  this 
disease  prevails  n<*re  at  the  present  time 
and  Itro.  C  A.  Cosens  has  fallen  a  victim. 
He  is  not  seriously  111  and  expects  to  be 
out  shortly.  Our  lodge  is  still  in  the  race 
and  gaining  each  month. 

•  •       • 

LODOR  3a2-(Membeik  Blairsville,  Po.)  It 
is  with  deep  and  profound  sorrow  that  I 
annonnce  the  death  of  our  beloved  brother 
and  Vice  Master,  Harry  E.  Velgle,  who 
died  nt  his  home  in  Lilly,  Pa.,  on  April 
13.  190.1.  of  diabetes,  agitaieil  by  an  injury' 
on  Kebrunrj'  23,  1905,  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  He  leaves  a  mother, 
stepfather,  two  brothers,  two  sisters  and 
innumerable  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 
The  funeral  took  place  Sunday,  April  16. 
1905,  at  Lilly-Dale  Cemetery.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  members  attendwl  In  a  body. 

Brother  Velgle  entered  the  service  of  the 
company  in  August.  1902.  and  served  in  the 
capacity  of  fireman  until  December,  1904. 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  position  of 
brakeman.  He  joined  the  Brt>therhood  in 
1908  and  was  a  model  memln^r,  faithfully 
filling  the  office  of  Vice  Master  for  several 
months.  The  members  of  our  lodge  extend 
their  heartfeK  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family. 

Our  loilgc  is  at  present  in  a  very  pros- 
peroiM  condition,  there  being  over  one 
hundred  members  in  good  standing,  with 
plenty  of  material  to  work  on.  Business 
is  fairly  good  on  our  road  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  V€»ry  bright. 

•  •       • 

LoonE  33— (Don  E.  Erwin,  Trenton,  Mo.) 
It  has  been  four  years  since  our  lodge  has 
had  occasion  to  administer  the  last  tribute 
of  pwjpect  ond  brotherly  love  to  one  of  Its 
number.  On  April  22,  1905.  Bro.  Wm.  D. 
Brunt  was  suddenly  torn  from  our  midst 
by  the  derailment  of  train  No.  3  on  the 
Missouri  Division  of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  U. 
R.  at  Ladsdale.  Iowa.  In  the  -untimely 
dc*nth  of  Bro.  Brunt  our  lodge  has  lost  not 
only  a  worthy  member,  but  a  factor— one 
whose  place  can  not  be  filled,  and  one  on 


whom  a  call  to  duty  never  went  unheeded. 
Bro.  Brunt  was  a  promoted  man.  having 
been  put  back  firing  on  account  of  depres- 
sion of  business,  which  makes  his  death 
se>em  all  the  more  untimely. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  express  our  feel- 
ings toward  Mr.  A.  Pool,  Superintendent 
of  the  Ladsdale  Coal  Mines,  for  his  noble 
and  courageous  effort  In  rescuing  our 
brother  while  lying  partly  under  the  En- 
gine submerged  in  scalding  water,  himself 
receiving  very  severe  injuries. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine  we 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  Lodge  137. 
of  Eldon.  Iowa,  for  the  very  creditable 
manner  In  which  they  took  charge  of  the 
remains,  and  for  their  support  and  ottend- 
ance  at  the  interment. 

Bro.  Bnmt  w^as  34  years  of  age,  and  Is 
survived  by  a  wife,  father,  two  sisters 
and  'two  brothers.  While  we  lose  a  friend 
ond  brother,  we  realize  our  loss  is  as  noth- 
ing when  compared  to  theirs,  and  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  brother  will  say  he  was 
of  a  charitable  disposition,  kind,  loving 
and  a  man  devoted  to  his  home,  and  may 
the  God  above,  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
sustain  them  in  this  sad  affliction. 


LoDGR  360— (H.  Johnson,  Springfield. 
Ohio.)  With  feelings  which  we  can  not 
express,  we  write  to  let  the  brothers  know 
of  a  very  sad  accident  which  took  place 
and  called  away  one  of  our  most  cherished 
brothers— loved  not  only  by  one,  but  by 
all.  In  the  early  morning  of  May  9,  1906, 
as  No.  54  was  on  its  way  north  and  Bro. 
ArthtiT  Stafford  was  at  the  throttle  of  en- 
gine No.  76,  by  which  this  train  was  being 
pulled,  little  did  he  or  any  one  think  of 
his  engine  being  wrecked.  As  they  ap- 
proached and  were  upon  the  crossing  of 
th-e  Delaware  Division  of  the  Big  Four 
Railroad,  a  switch  engine  with  a  cut  of 
cars  backed  through  them,  striking  the 
engine  and  tank.  Bro.  Stafford.  In  Jump- 
ing to  save  himself  fell,  and  before  he 
could  get  away  the  tank  wos  overturned 
upon  him,  killing  him  almost  instantly. 
The  news  was  soon  conveyed  to  his  rela- 
tives and  many  friends.  With  aching 
hearts  and  tearful  eyes  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  such  n  beloved  brother.  We  have 
draped  our  charter  in  deepest  mourning  for 
him.  His  remains  were  prepared  for  ship- 
ment at  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  brothers 
of  Lodge  360  and  members  of  the  K,  of  P. 
Lodge,  of  which  he  was  also  a  member, 
did  everything  they  could  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  funeral,  and  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  credit.  While  we  regret 
that  not  as  many  of  our  worthy  members 
attended  the  funeral  as  we  would  have 
liked,  still  we  wish  to  extend  our  many 
thanks  to  all  who  assisted  In  accompany- 
ing the  remains  to  the  home  of  Bro.  Staf- 
ford's parents*,  to  where  they  were  shipped 
near  Parlsburg,  Va.  The  floral  offerings 
were  beautiful  and  were  highly  appreciated 
by  all,  especially  by  his  parents.  The 
members  of  our  lodge  extend  their  sympa- 
thy to  the  relatives  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 


LoDOB  472— (Henry  Schulte,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.)  Again  within  a  short  time  in  the  year 
of  1905  we  were  called  upon  to  drape  our 
charter  in  mourning.  On  January  27.  1906. 
one  of  our  beloved  brothers,  John  T.  Wood, 
lost  his  life  without  a  moment's  notice 
through  a  boiler  explosion.  This  accident 
robbed  a  mother  of  two  of  her  young  and 
prosperous  sons,  who  were  burled  side  by 
side  in  one  grave. 
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On  May  5.  180&,  the  angel  of  death  called 
upon  uir  again  and  took  from  our  mldat 
one  of  onr  oldest  brothera,  Jeremiah  A. 
Cronyu,  who  baa  been  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  for  over  tifteeu  years.  He 
wat  old  In  onr  organization,  but  still  young 
in  years.  In  his  death  a  wife  and  young 
daughter  are  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  husband  and  father,  and  Lodge  472 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  active  members 
who  was  always  ready  to  give  a  helping 
hand  where  help  was  needed.  We  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  those  who 
mourn  hi9  loss,  and  pray  that  He  who  was 
at  our  brother's  side  may  remain  also  at 
the  aide  of  his  dear  ones. 


LODGK  651— (Albert  Simons,  St.  Mary^, 
Pa.)  The  members  of  our  lo<lge.  together 
with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  held 
their  second  annual  ball  at  Anderson'^ 
Hall,  Dagus  Crossing,  on  Monday  evening. 
May  29,  1906.  A  special  train  of  three 
coaches  was  granted  us  by  our  kind- 
hearted  General  Superintendent  A.  M. 
Lalne,  with  Engineer,  Bro.  J.  C.  Williams 
at  the  throttle  and  Bro.  W.  R.  Clarkson 
at  the  scoop.  The  train  reached  Dagus 
Crossing  at  9K)0  o'clock  p.  m.  About  two 
hundred  couole  participated  in  the  grand 
march,  whlcn  was  lea  by  our  esteemed 
brother,  M.  !>.  Oahr  and  sweetheart.  The 
music  was  rendered  by  McBride's  orches- 
tra. It  was  indeed  a  pleOMint  sight  to  see 
so  many  happy  faces  gathered  together 
with  but  one  object  in  view,  that  of  hav- 
ing an  enjoyable  time.  There  were  twenty- 
three  dances  and  three  extras  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  dancing  was  kept  up  until  3:00 
a.  m.  when,  after  the  "Home,  Sweet 
Home*'  waltz  had  been  played,  the  broth- 
ers made  for  the  train  which  was  In  wait- 
ing and  carried  them  to  their  homes  safely. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  different  commit- 
tees for  the  able  manner  in  which  the  ar- 
rangements had  been  carried  out,  and 
through  their  efforts  the  lodge  has  realized 
a  substantial  sum. 

^    m    m 

I^ODGK  392— (Member.  •  Allegheny,  Pa.) 
Onr  lodge  is  still  In  the  laud  of  the  living 
and  has  passed  the  100  mark  in  its  mem- 
bership. "Billy"  is  getting  in  good  shape 
to  do  his  duty,  for  there  are  about  ten  or 
twelve  more  candidates  who  will  soon  be 
ready  to  demand  his  services,  and  I  think 
he  will  be  there  to  give  them  their  bumps. 
Several  of  our  brothers  have  gone  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cab  in  the  last  year 
and  are  prospering.  We  have  a  pretty 
good  division  to  work  on  as  a  whole,  as 
some  of  our  brothers  have  left  and  gone 
elsewhere  to  flrei,  but  generally  return  to 
the  firing  line  on  the  west  Penn..  and,  by 
the  reports  they  give,  it  Is  as  good  as  any 
other  road.  At  times  we  have  our  troubles, 
for  we  often  have  leaky  engines  and  some- 
times some  very  bad  coal  and  the  pointer 
wants  to  go  the  wrong  way,  but  as  a  rule 
our  engineers  are  a  very  good  set  of  men 
and  do  not  forget  the  days  gone  by. 

m    ^    m 

LoDQK  15— (J.  A.  Fraser.  St.  Conegonde, 
Canada.)  Our  charter  has  again  been 
draped  in  mourning  for  our  beloved  broth- 
er. George  I.  Eeld.  On  Friday,  May  12. 
1906,  Bro.  Reld  was  firing  engine  970  on 
a  passenger  train  from  the  west,  and  as 
he  was  performing  his  duty  as  a  fireman 
he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  mail 
catcher  near  Point  Cla|re.     He  was  taken 


to  the  hospital  where  he  died  Saturday 
afternoon  at  4:00  o'clock.  May  13,  1906. 
He  hod  been  a  member  of  our  lodge  for 
about  three  years.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  no  enemies,  was  kind,  loving  and  gen- 
erous, and  always  had  a  pleasant  smile 
and  a  good  word  for  everybody.  Bro.  Iteld 
heaves  a  father,  mother,  two  sisters  and 
three  brothers,  besides  a  large  circle  of 
friends  tu  niouni  his  loss.  On  Tuesday. 
May  16,  1905,  his  remains  were  conveyed 
from  his  father's  home.  Point  St.  Charles, 
to  Mont  Royal  Cemetery.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  funerals  seen  in  this  part  of- 
the  town  for  a  long  while.  A  number  of 
the  brothers  from  the  B.  of  L.  B.  and  the 
B.  of  R.  T.  attended,  also. 

Our  lodge  la  prospering.  Our  member- 
ship at  present  is  about  70,  but  we  expect 
plenty  of  work  for  the  goat  In  the  near 
future.  Business  on  our  road  is  falling  off 
at  present.  Our  busiest  time  is  In  the 
winter.  We  had  a  visit  from  Fourth  Vice 
(iraud  Master  Ball  last  month.  We  would 
be  verv  much  pleased  to  have  other  Orand 
I^dge  ofilcers  visit  us. 


LniKjK  386— (I>.  Ia  Morrs.  San  Diego.  Cal.) 
On  May  20.  1905.  Bros.  Mark  A.  Baird  and 
Benjamin  H.  Smith  with  engine  7  on  the 
N.  C.  &  O.  B.  R.  were  on  their  way  to 
Xatlonal  City  with  three  or  four  cars 
loaded  with  fruit.  There  was  only  the 
conductor  on  the  train,  and  he  was  inside 
tJie  cars  checking  up  the  boxes  of  fruit. 
When  coming  down  a  slight  grade,  and 
when  almost  through  a  cut  a  few  feet 
deep,  without  any  warning  the  engine  left 
the  track.  The  pilot  of  the  engine  went 
into  the  side  of  the  cut,  and  the  momen- 
tum of  the  train  shot  the  first  car  behind 
the  engine  right  across  the  tank  frame 
shoving  the  oil  and  water  tank  combined 
off  the  frame  and  catching  Bro.  BaIrd  Just 
across  the  abdomen  and  mashed  him  In- 
ternally. There  were  two  large  bruises  on 
the  right  side  of  bis  head.  The  engine 
was  turned  over  on  the  left  side  with  the 
wheels  up  In  the  air.  Bro.  Smith,  the  fire- 
man, was  thrown  about  fortv  feet  from 
the  engine,  stunning  and  bruising  him  very 
badly.  The  conductor,  as  soon  as  he  could, 
tried  to  lift  the  tank  off  of  Bro.  Baird,  but 
finding  he  could  not  started  back  up  the 
.track  towards  Chulavista  for  help  and  to 
flag  the  passenger  train  which  was  fol- 
lowing ton  minutes  behind  the  freight, 
stopping  and  telling  them. what  had  hap- 
pened. They  went  on  down  to  the  wreck 
and  he  went  on  to  the  city.  The  crew  and 
passengers  on  the  passenger  train  willing- 
ly gave  assistance  and  the  oil  tank  was 
lifted.  Bro.  Baird  was  carried  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  wreck, 
where  he  died  two  hours  later.  While 
under  the  tank  the  manhole  became  open 
and  the  oil  ran  dows  all  over  his  face  and 
clothes,  almost  strangling  him.  Bro.  Smith 
was  taken  home  In  a  light  wagon  and  the 

Earty  did  not  tell  his  mother  who  they  had 
rought  from  the  wreck.  In  a  few  min- 
utes his  father  came  and  told  his  mother 
to  get  some  hot  water,  that  their  poor  Ben 
was  in  the  wreck.  Bro.  Smith  Is  up  and 
walking  around  now  and  is  getting  along 
nicely. 

Bro.  Baird  was  burled  by  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  was  about  96  years  of  age 
and  was  admitted  to  our  lodge  in  January, 
1886. 

•       ^       ^ 

Lodge  9*— (Member,  Tucson,  Ariz.)  Onr 
lodge  was  the  recipient  of  the  following  In- 
vitation a  few  weeks  ago:    "All  the  brot}}- 
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era  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  a  social 
and  dance«  May  26,  190&,  bringing  their 
wives,  sisters,  mothers  or  sweethearts,  to 
be  given  by  the  Ladles  Society  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F."  The  Invitation  was  also  ex- 
tended to  the  engineers,  conductors  and 
braicemen.  The  halls  were  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  bunting  and  flowers,  and  artis- 
tic shades  were  placed  over  the  electric 
Ufrht  globes.  In  the  colors  of  the  Ladles 
Society,  which  helped  to  make  the  hall 
more  enticing.  What  attracted  the  most 
attention  was  the  word  "Welcome"  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  opposite  the  entrance. 
Everyone  was  certainly  welcome,  and  the 
crowd  felt  the  friendly  one-word  expres- 
sion to  Its  fullecrt  extent  Dancing  started 
at  8:30.  After  the  crowd  had  amused  them- 
selves with  dancing  and  otherwise,  ice- 
cream and  cake  were  served.  Everybody 
expressed  themselves  as  having  had  a 
most  enjoyable  evening,  and  too  much 
praise  can  not  be  given  the  ladles  for  their 
enterprise  in  getting  up  the  social. 

•       •       • 

Lodge  208--(Member,  Susquehanna.  Pa.) 
Our  lodge  is  still  up-to-date.  At  our  last 
meeting    we    had    two   candidates   for    the 

goat  and  he  did  the  work  flne.  We  are 
aving  a  good  attendance  of  late,  and  if 
anv  of  the  boys  are  laying  in  thev  look  for 
lodge  night,  for  there  Is  something  to  in- 
tereert  them  along  the  firing  line.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Bro.  James  Griffin  met 
with  a  very  painful  accident,  on  May  30, 
1905.  While  pushing  a  train  on  Jefferson 
Division  he  was  looking  for.  a  signal  and 
his  head  came  in  contact  with  a  box  car 
standing  on  a  switch.  His  scalp  was  laid 
open  for  about  seven  Inches.  He  was 
knocked  back  In  the  cab  and  hit  his 
head  on  the  engineer's  brake  valve,  cut- 
ting his  head  open  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  a  close  shave  for  him.  Bro.  French, 
who  was  firing  for  him,  saw  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  and  went  to  look  for  his 
engineer.  He  found  him,  to  all  appear- 
ances dying  in  the  bottom  of  the  cab,  but 
after  they  took  him  to  the  hospital  it  was 
found  that  he  had  only  bad  scalp  wounds. 
Bro.  A.  Simons  is  quite  a  little  better  at 
this  writing.  He  is  able  to  be  around  on 
crotches.  Bro.  Joe  Chalker  Is  helping  out 
on  the  Jeff  Division  for  a  few  days.  Bro. 
Van  Whitch  Is  firing  out  of  Binehamton. 
Bro.  C.  H.  Roes  is  firing  the  local  freight 
on  the  east  end.    Bro.  Geo.  Kosensky  has 

Rlenty  of  attraction  down  on  the  farm  of 
ite  with  his  new  graphophone.  He  seems 
to  enjoy  life  In  the  ''good  old  summer 
time.'^  Of  course,  he  Is  always  welcome, 
for  you  see,  brothers,  he  Is  looking  for  a 
life  partner.    We  wish  him  good  success. 

^    m    m 

Lodge  194— (Alex  W.  Stow,  Missoula, 
Mont.)  At  present  the  members  of  our 
lodge  are  greatly  Interested  in  the  coming 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Ail  of  the  offices  will  be  filled  by  new  men 
this  year  and,  while  we  regret  that  such 
men  as  our  present  Master,  Bro.  C.  A. 
Beebe,  and  Bro.  Wm.  F.  Koehler,  Chair- 
men of  our  Local  Protective  Board,  do  not 
see  fit  to  serve  another  term  In  their  pres- 
ent capacities,  we  hope  their  places  will 
be  filled  by  men  who  will  adhere  as  strong- 
ly to  the  principles  of  our  Brotherhood  as 
they  hare  done.  Bro.  Koehler  is  now  on 
the  right  side  and,  by  the  way,  we  were 
informed  a  short  time  ago  of  the  arrival -of 
a  little  fireman  at  his  home.  Congratula- 
tions to  you  and  yours,  William. 

^he  writer  hps  been  unable  to  find  out 


whether  or  not  it  was  a  case  of  "love  at 
first  sight,"  but  be  that  as  it  may,  Bro. 
John  Love  and  Miss  Lyda  Goff,  of  Helena, 
were  married  in  Helena  on  May  1,  1906, 
and  we  have  been  smoking  the  best  there 
is.  A  long  and  happy  life  is  the  best  we 
can  wish  you,  John. 

Our  Joint  Protective  Board  convenes  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  July  lb,  1905,  at  which 
time  matters  of  greot  importance  to  the 
firemen  of  the  Northern  Pacific  system 
will  be  discussed  with  the  general  officials 
of  the  road.  We  are  taking  in  new  mem- 
bers right  along  and  there  are  several 
more  to  come.  Business  on  the  road  has 
been  exceptionally  good  for  the  spring 
months  and  we  are  having  all  we  care  to 
do  right  now,  and  with  the  Increased  vol- 
ume of  passenger  traffic,  too,  and  from  the 
Exposition  at  Portland,  we  are  assured  of 
all  the  work  we  can  do  this  summer.  The 
boys  are  patiently  waiting  for  the  new 
engines  which  are  to  be  used  in  place  of 
our  old  tandem  compounds.  The  new  ones 
we  understand  are  the  "Mikado,"  which 
was  shown  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Magazine.  We  will  be  very  much  pleased 
to  receive  a  visit  from  one  of  our  Grand 
Lodge  officers  and  hope  one  will  soon  come 
our  way. 

•  •       • 

LoDGB  666— (Wm.  H.  Dalley,  New  York, 
N.  Y.)  We  are  now  nearly  a  year  old,  hav- 
ing started  with  a  charter  membership  of 
ninety-four  which  has  been  raised  to 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  In  all.  Our 
last  meeting  (prior  to  date  of  writing, 
May  31,  1906),  was  held  on  May  23,  1905,  at 
8:00  p.  m.  and  a  goodly  number  were  pres- 
ent. As  a  result  we  had  a  very  good  meet- 
ing, which  is  always  to  be  demred  when 
such  Important  events  as  the  nomination 
of  officers  are  at  hand.  The  bays  took 
hold  very  nicely  and  several  Interesting 
subjects  were  brought  up  and  discussed. 
About  the  most  interesting  subject  wa«  a 
partial  report  of  the  Chairman  of  our  Joint 
Protective  Board,  which  was  read  by  him- 
self. Bro.  Kelly,  the  Chairman,  had  a  very 
long  document  and  many  interesting  things 
were  treated. 

•  •       • 

Lodge  008— (Member,  New  London,  Conn.) 
The  death  of  Bro.  BenJ.  F.  Goodman, 
member  of  Lodge  57,  occurred  on  May  IS, 
1905.  He  was  running  engine  367,  west 
bound  on  the  Shore  Line  Division  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  and  while  stand- 
ing on  rhe  steps  looking  at  a  hot  tender 
ioumal  he  was  struck  by  a  bridge  and 
[necked  from  his  engine  Into  the  water 
some  fifteen  feet  below.     He  managed  to 

f;et  ashore  but  died  soon  afterwards,  hav- 
ng  received  bruises  and  internal  injuries. 
Bro.  Goodman  lived  at  New  London,  hav- 
ing recently  been  promoted  to  engineer  and 
transferred  from  the  Ppov.  Dlvisloo  to 
the  Shore  Line  Division.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  child,  two  brothers  and  an  aged  father 
to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a  flalthful 
member  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  tor  several 
years.  The  funeral  was  from  his  late 
residence  and  the  remains  were  burled 
in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery.  The  Brother- 
hood conducted  the  services  at  the  grave, 
assisted  by  members  of  Lodges  57,  606  and 
284.  There  were  many  beautiful  floral  of- 
ferings, including  a  large  pillow  of  fl'owers 
with  the  inscription  "Member  of  57  B.  of 
L.  F."  Bro.  Cioodman  carried  a  class  A 
policy. 

We  have  Just  moved  Into  our  new  hall 
at  8  Washington  street,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  members  will  appreciate  it  and  attend 
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meetings  resnlarly.  We  are  still  Increas- 
ing In  memDersblp,  both  by  transfer  and 
Initiation. 

m    ^    m 

LODOS  666— (James  F.  Oeraghty,  New 
York,  N.  Y.)  Once  again  within  a  year  we 
have  to  drape  our  charter,  for  on  June  8. 
1M)5,  we  barled  one  of  our  beloved  broth« 
ers,  Thomas  Callahan,  who  died  after  being 
8iel[  for  a  month.  Our  lodge  showed  that 
we  were  all  banded  together  as  one  when 
forty  of  our  brothers  attended  the  funeral 
ai  St.  Jerome's  Catholic  Church,  and  over 
twenty  followed  the  hearse  to  Calvary 
Cemetery  where  the  last  rites  of  our  Or- 
der were  performed  by  the  Master  and 
Treasurer.  The  pallbearers  were  Bros. 
John  Marks,  R.  Turfey,  John  Lyons,  and 
C.  Larkin.  Others  who  lost  time  to  at- 
tend were  Bros.  Felix  McCnrty,  John  O'- 
Nell,  Timothy  Tookey,  Wm.  McGee,  James 
Gregory,  John  Edwards,  Matthew  Ryau, 
Frank  Kellehar,  Bd  Martin,  Robt.  Roche, 
H.  Bean  and  Wm.  Dalley;  also  Engineers 
P.  Fitzgerald  and  James  Coyte.  The 
widow  and  children  have  the  heanielt 
sympathy  of  all  the  brothers  of  our  lodge. 
Bro.  Callahan  was  one  of  the  old  timers 
on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  was 
liked  by  every  one  who  knew  him. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  membertr  thank  Bro  R. 
iiuirk.  of  Lodge  149,  and  Bro.  A.  P.  Kelly. 
of  Lodge  284,  for  their  able  remarks  at  our 
last  meeting.  Bro.  Kellv,  as  Chairman, 
tendered  his  report  for  last  year,  which 
was  very  long  and  showed  that  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  boys  have  one  of  the  best 
and  brightest  Brotherhood  men  In  the 
conntrv  working  for  our  Interests.  As 
one  of  the  brothers  who  was  In  session 
with  Bro.  Kelly  during  our  recent  trouble 
on  this  road,  I  hereby  wish  to  thank  him 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  Bro.  Shea. 
Second  Vice  Grand  Master,  and  himself 
settled  our  differences,  also  Bro.  A.  L. 
CliflTord.  of  Lodge  37.  Busine«9  is  not  very 
good  here  at  present,  but  the  goat  Is  still 
working  overtlme^ask  Bro.  P.  Deady,  he 
ought  to  know.  We  also  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Bro.  H.  Finney,  Master  of  Lodge 
149,  at  all  of  our  meetings,  and  his  re- 
marks are  always  lntere«tlnflr.  I  extend 
to  all  brothers  who  are  in  New  York  an 
invitation  to  visit  our  meetings  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  men  who  will  soon 
maice  Lodge  666  the  banner  lodge  of  New 
York. 


LoDGB  696— (Member,  East  Toronto,  Ont.) 
We  are  very  much  alive  Just  at  present, 
although  It  has  been  some  time  since  you 
have  heard  from  us.  It  was  with  sorrow 
that  the  brothers  of  this  lodge  heard  of 
the  death  of  Bro.  Skelcher's  mother,  who 
died  so  suddenly  at  her  home  In  Montreal 
on  May  11.  1906.  Bro.  Skelcher  and  his  rel- 
atlvecr  have  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all 
of  our  members. 

We  have  a  good  membership  here  and, 
although  we  are  losing  a  few  of  oar  older 
heads,  they  having  gone  Into  the  B.  of 
L.  E.,  we  have  new  and  good  material 
coming  all  the  time.  We  have  good  attend- 
ance at  our  meetings  and  business  Is  done 
right  up  to  the  handle  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  our  worthy  Master,  Bro.  Rlne. 
we  are  quite  busy  now  preparing  for  the 
coming  union  meeting,  and  when  the 
brothers  see  the  names  of  such  wnrhoraes 
as  Bros.  Sands  and  Held,  of  Lodge  596. 
along  with  old-timers  of  Lodge  67  and  262. 
they  need  have  no  fear  of  the  warm  time 
that  Is  awaiting  them.  ■ 

There  seems   to  be  nn   epidemic  of  wpii- 


dings  among  the  brothers  Just  now,  and  as 
the  penaMy  Is  a  box  of  cigars  from  every 
one  who  gets  married  It  seems  as  if  we 
will  be  smoking  for  the  next  two  or  three 
meetings.  It  seems  the  brothers  have  been 
waiting  for  Bro.  Hague  to  pave  the  way, 
as  his  wedding  had  oeen  looked  for  for  a 
long  time.  At  last  Harry  has  mustered  up 
enough  courage  and  says  he  is  going  to 
show  the  boys  a  good  example.  He  has 
decided  to  lay  ofT  long  enough  to  get  done 
up.  and  also  to  assist  In  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  his  new  home  which  he  Is 
building.  The  brothers  of  Lodge  596  wish 
Bros.  Hague  and  Dixon  long  life  and  hap- 
piness. 

We  have  had  quite  a  hard  time  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  Three  of  our  members 
have  been  off  sick  since  last  winter,  and 
we  are  all  glad  to  see  Bros.  Schaefer, 
ZiiAmerman  and  Kelly  back  to  work  again 
and  looking  as  well  as  ever. 

LODOB  612— <C.  Edgar  Wooden.  Jr.,  Hag- 
erstown.  Md.)  In  looking  over  the  June 
number  of  the  Magazine  i  was  very  much 
pleased  to  note  a  letter  from  Lodge  645 
under  the  signature  of  Secretary  L.  P. 
Carvell.  It  was  short,  but  sweet.  This 
was  their  first  letter,  but  I  hope  not  their 
last.  Yes,  Brother,  I  have  mentioned  your 
lodge  often  In  my  letters,  because  we  are 
two  lodges  on  a  system,  the  members  of 
Iwth  coming  more  or  less  In  daily  contact 
with  each  other,  and  a  few  worda  occasion* 
ally  In  your  behalf  conveys  to  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  an  Impression  of  the  perfect 
state  of  peace  and  harmony  that  exists 
between  us.  We  are  banded  together  to 
pull  on  the  rope  at*  the  same  time.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  mention  your  lodge, 
but  I  would  rather  you  would  write  and 
let  us  hear  from  you  boys  more  directly. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Baltimore  I  was  for- 
tunate to  collide  bodily  with  Bro.  Merritt 
C.  Howe,  of  Lodge  214.  I  told  him  to  look 
us  up  If  he  ever  came  our  way,  so  he 
oalleu  on  us  a  few  days  ago  and  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  Bro.  F.  Harbough.  has 
landed  a  position  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad. 

"There  is  always  something  doing.'*  Bv 
the  time  the  Wabash  filers  run  through 
Hagerstown  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  result  of  this  "something  doing"  hen* 
will  be  that  the  immense  electric  head- 
lights of  the  Wabash  express  engines  will 
shine  upon  the  Mme  state  of  feeling  here 
between  officials  and  employes  as  now  pre- 
vails on  Western  divisions.  "Whoop  her 
up  I"  boys.  Your  movements  ore  being 
watched  with  interest. 

•  ^       • 

LoDOB  673— (Member,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.) 
Our  worthy  Master,  Bro.  Thos.  H.  Yost, 
has  become  quite  expert  with  the  bicycle. 
Those  daring  ones  of  Barnum  and  Bailey's 
great  show  who  performed  the  feat  of 
^'loop  the  loop"  will  have  to  take  a  back 
seat.  Bro.  Yost  has  performed  a  greater 
and  more  daring  feat  in  looping  the  rocks 
of  Red  Hill,  and  had  It  not  been  for  a  mud 
puddle  Into  which  he  looped  and  sat  he 
would  have  looped  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Now,  Bro.  Yost,  take  the  advice  of  a 
friend  and  always  "look  before  you  loop." 

•  •       • 

Lonr.K  4.11— (Member,  ionli?.  Mich.)  It  U 
with  deep  sorrow  wo  announce  the  don  Mi 
of  our  beloved  brother  and  Master.  Will- 
iam   C.    Alvord.      He.    with    hia    flronmn. 
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Joyce  Payne,  met  death  aboiU  4:30  a.  m. 
jHne  6,  1905.  They  had  been  to  a  point 
about  six  miles  from  Ionia  and  were  back- 
ing up  when  the  engine  went  through  a 
culvert  which  had  been  washed  out,  due 
to  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  The  en- 
gine turned  over  on  Its  side,  falling  about 
&  feet  and  pinning  our  brother  beneath. 
Nearly   four  nours  elapsed   before  he  was 

gotten  out,  owlpg  to  the  workmen  being 
andlcapped  by  the  water  and  sand.  Fire- 
man Payne  was  severely  Injured  and  lived 
only  about  thirty  minutes.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  our  Order,  but  had  an  applica- 
tion filled  out  and  his  intentions  were  to 
Join  soon.  Our  lodge  had  charge  of  Bro. 
Alvord's  funeral,  which  was  held  from  his 
late  residence  on  June  8.  1905.  Owing  to 
many  washouts  on  the  road  business  was 
practically  at  a  standstill,  which  en<'ibled 
a  great  many  railroad  men  to  attend  the 
funeral,  and  we  wish  to  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  engineers  and  machinists  who 
turned  out  in  a  body  and  co-operated  with 
the  firemen.  The  remains  of  our  brother 
were  taken  to  Mecosta,  the  home  of  his 
parents,  for  interment,  the  Journey  as  far 
as  Beldlng,  eighteen  miles,  having  to  be 
made  in  carriageir,  thence  the  remaining 
distance  about  forty  miles  by  rail.  A 
brief  service  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
his  father.  The  following  day  the  remains 
were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery.  The  sorv- 
Icea  at  the  grove  were  conducted  by  the 
brothers  selected  to  act  as  pallbearers  with 
the  assistance  of  Bros.  J.  M.  Sherman  and 
H.  G.  Humphrey.  We  regret  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  road  prevented  more  than  n 
few  of  the  brothers  to  accompany  the  re- 
mains, when,  if  conditions  had  been  nor- 
mal, a  special  train  would  have  been  run 
pei-mltting  us  all  to  officiate  In  the  last 
sad  rites.  Bro.  Alvord  leaves  a  mother, 
wife  and  two  small  children  to  mourn  his 
loss,  besides  a  great  many  friends  oud 
acquaintances.  lie  carried  $1,500  lusurnnce 
in  the  Brotherhood,  having  increased  it  u 
short  time  ago  from  $600. 

^    m    m 

I^ODGB  601— (C.  H.  Miller,  Youngwood. 
Pa.)  Five  of  our  brothers  have  Just  passed 
through  some  great  trials.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  liOoge  601  through  the 
columns  of  our  Magaxlne,  first  to  Bro. 
L.  M.  Guistc,  who  recently  burled  his  be- 
loved wife.  Second,  to  Bro.  A.  N.  Decke, 
who  fell  sick  and  Is  very  low  with  fever 
at  this  writing.  Third,  to  Bro.  S.  G. 
Glassbum,  whose  wife  died  on  May  90, 
1905.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  Bro. 
Glassburn  resigned  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Joint  Protective  Board  when  it  met  in 
Philadelphia  this  year,  which  position  he 
had  held  for  many  years,  on  account  of  the 

rr  health  of  his  wife.)  Fourth,  to  Bro. 
T.  Pool,  who  buried  his  beloved  mother, 
she  having  been  confined  to  her  bed  for 
many  months,  and  then  to  wind  matters 
up  Bro.  T.  F.  Armburst  took  the  fever  and 
Is  lying  very  low.  It  looks  as  If  a  "hoo- 
doo" had  fallen  over  Lodge  601. 


eluding  our  worthy  Master,  Bro.  Yost, 
Vice  Master,  Bro.  Hubble,  and  Past 
Master,  Bro.  Mngulre,  accompanied  the  re- 
mains to  their  last  resting  place.  Among 
the  many  floral  designs  was  one  from 
Lodge  673  consisting  of  white  roses  and 
lilies  with  the  letters  and  figures  "B.  of 
L.  F.,  673"  woven  on  white  ribbon  and 
entwined  among  the  flowers.  Our  members 
extend  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  relations 
their  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  hour 
of  bereavement. 

On  Sundoy  afternoon,  June  4,  1906,  we 
held  a  Joint  meeting  with  Lodge  174  and 
L.  S.  60  in  our  new  lodge-room.  White's 
hall,  this  city.  Bro.  Yost  presided  over  the 
meeting  in  his  usual  able  and  dignified 
manner.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  sing- 
ing a  few  stansas  of  that  beautiful  hymn 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee."  Prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Chaplain,  after  which  our 
new  charter,  same  having  arrived  a  few 
weeks  before  already  framed,  and  which 
act  we  charge  to  the  kindness  of  our 
worthy   First  Vice  Grand  Master,    Bro.   C. 

A.  Wll^n,  was  placed  on  the  wall  by 
Bro.  Harvey  Motter,  assisted  by  Bro.  W. 
H.  Patrick,  of  the  B.  of  K.  T.,  of  this 
city.  After  singing  again,  Sister  Bless  in 
behalf  of  the  Ladies  Society  presented  us 
with  a  beautiful  scarf  with  the  name  and 
number  of  our  lodge  thereon  for  our  allar. 
Bro.  Yottt  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
thanked  the  ladles  for  the  handsome  gift, 
when    Bro.    Patrick   sprung   the   next   sur- 

Crise  on  us  by  presenting  to  the  lodge  in 
ehalf  of  Bro.  Geo.  Dinger,  wife  and 
daughter,  a  handsome  bible,  also  to  grace 
our  altar.  These  two  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate gifts  coming  so  closely  together  and 
so  unexpectedly  somewhat  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  Bro.  Yost,  and  Bro.  Bailey 
replied  to  the  presentation  speech,  and  In 
his  usual  happy  vein  thanked  the  donors 
for  their  precious  gift  and  assured  them  of 
the  appreciation  or  the  boys  of  Lodge  673 
for  remembering  them  In  so  handsome  a 
manner.  Bro.  Harvey  Motter,  of  Lodge 
174,  being  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 

B.  of  L.  F.  In  this  city,  gave  us  quite  an 
interesting  account  of  the  early  struggles 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  traced  Its  success 
down  to  the  present  time.  His  talk  was 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all.  Sister 
Redinon  l>elng  called  upon  spoke  next  and 
brought  the  brothers  to  a  realization  of 
their  duties  bv  showing  them  It  was  Ihelr 
duty  to  stimulate  their  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
ladles  Society.  Other  remarks  were  made 
by  a  number  of  the  sisters  and  brothers 
present,  all  tending  to  the  good  of  the 
Order.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned 
by  all  rising  and  singing  "God  Be  With 
Us  Till  We  Meet  Again.'* 

An  hour  was  then  spent  In  a  very  pleas- 
ant manner  renewing  old  acquaintances 
and  making  new  ones,  after  which  we  re- 
turned to  our  homes,  feeling  that  it  was 
good  for  us  to  have  been  there,  and  that 
the  meeting  was  one  long  tcr  be  remem- 
bere<l  and  would  be  productive  of  much 
good. 

m    m    m 


LouuB  673— (Member,  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 
For  the  first  time  since  our  lodge  was  or- 
ganised a  little  over  four  months  ago  the 
Grim  lieaper,  *'Death,"  has  entered  our 
ranks  and  we  are  called  upon  to  drape 
oar  charter  In  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
Bro.  W.  F.  Hammill,  who  died  May  29. 
1006.  of  acute  Bright's  disease.  Bro.  Ham- 
mill  waff  burled  at  Falmouth  and  quite  a 
number  of  the  brothers  of  Lodge  ^73,  In- 


LoDGK  409-(Wlll  H.  Morrison,  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.)  Again  we  are  called  upon  to 
report  that  a  sad  accident  has  sent  to  his 
long  sleep  another  of  our  members  by  the 
death  of  Bro.  J.  D.  Johnson,  who  was 
firing  out  of  East  St.  Louis  on  June  13, 
1906.  The  train  left  the  rails  about  one> 
half  mile  east  of  Golden  Gate,  111.,  kill- 
ing Bro.  Johnson  by  cutting  his  body  in 
two.  In  his  death  we  have  lost  a  good 
member,  a  true  Brotherhood  man,  and  the 
wife  and  children  a  fond  husband  and  lov- 
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lug  father.     To  them  we  extend  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

His  engineer,  Bro.  Otto  Graitz,  who  died 
about  eighteen  hour?  after  the  accident. 
was  an  old  meml>er  of  Lodge  409  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  to  his  bereaved  family  we  ex- 
tend our  sympathy. 


Our  lodge  Ik  still  adding  new  members, 
Liivuig  tui^eu  in  eight  or  ten  since  our  last 
meeting.  iSome  were  old  hands  at  firing 
and  they  say  they  wish  they  had  come  In 
sooner,  as  they  received  the  full  benefit  of 
long  waiting.  Lome  in,  boys,  as  delays  are 
dangerous. 


$ 


Official 


Addresses  Wanted. 

PersoDij  requiring  the  address  or  any 
information  concerning  another  will 
pleavi*  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  lodge  located  nearest  the  re.sidence  of 
the  person  making  such  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  lodge  requesting  that  a 
notice  be  published  in  the  Magazine  in- 
quiring for  such  addre&s  or  other  infor- 
mation same  will  be  complied  with. 
However,  the  Magazine  can  not  under- 
take the  office  of  a  collecting  agency  and 
must  decline  to  lend  itself  to  such  pur- 
pose. The  following  requests  have 
reached  thiis  office  since  the  last  issue. 
Information  should  be  sent  to  the  persons 
specified  in  the  notice: 

Charles  M.  Short. — Has  not  been  hoard 
from  for  ten  years  until  just  recently, 
when  it  was  learned  he  was  firing  in 
Wyoming.  Any  further  information  re- 
garding* him  will  bo  thankfully  received 
by  his  mother,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Annett,  1015 
Hickory  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  O.  Pvrry. — When  last  heard  from 
was  in  RofF,  Ind.  Ter.,  which  was  about 
three  years  ago.  Any  one  knowing  his 
w^hereabouts  or  any  information  concern- 
ing bim  will  please  correspond  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Annie  Hoover,  2()0  Sycamore 
street,  Camden,  N.  J.,  or  John  Colton, 
Secretary,  Lodge  72,  B.  of  L.  F.,  412 
South  Sixth  street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Will  Arthur  Burnham. — Is  a  member 
of  the  O.  R.  C.  When  last  heard  of  he 
was  down  in  Georgia  or  Alabama.  Any 
one  knowing  his  whereabouts  will  please 
correspond  with  C.  E.  Burnham,  member 
of  Lodge  508,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Box  1402, 
Duquesne,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Baker. — Is  a  fireman.  When 
last  heard  of  was  living  at  118  East  Vir- 
ginia street,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Any  one 
knowing  his  present  address  will  confer 
a  favor  by  addressing  J.  A.  Henson,  Box 
3TS,  Kyo,  N.  Y. 


John  C.  Snyder. — Known  as  *Mack," 
formerly  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  Is  a  ma- 
chinist. Any  information  regarding  him 
will  be  appreciated  by  R.  Main,  Secre- 
tary, Lodge  208,  B.  of  L.  F.,  1420  Char- 
ter street,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

m    m    m 

Lost  Traveling  Cards,  Etc. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  traveling  car(!s,  receipts, 
etc.,  and  the  request  is  made  that  all 
members  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 
Should  they  be  discovered  in  the  posses- 
sion of  persons  not  entitled  to  them  they 
should  be  retained  and  forwarded  to  the 
owner  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lodge 
which  issued  same : 

Pocketbook  containing  card  good  until 
June  SO,  1905,  and  receipts  good  until 
September  30,  1905,  with  order  for  secret 
works  on  the  latter ;  also  $40  in  money 
and  Odd  Fellows  receipts  good  until  De- 
cember 31,  1905,  belonging  to  Homer  O. 
Harris,  member  Lodge  529,  B.  of  L.  F., 
Menn,  Ark.,  was  lost  in  the  Texas' and 
Pacific  Passenger  "Depot.  If  found  please 
return  to  W.  L.  Harper,  Secretary,  Lodge 
529,  B.  of  L.  F/,  Box  300,  Mena,  Ark. 

Pocketbook  containing  traveling  card 
and  receipt,  with  order  for  secret  works, 
belonging  to  W.  T.  Foster,  member  Lodge 
147,  B.  of  L.  F.,  was  lost  recently  in  a 
Baden  or  Broadway  car,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
If  found  please  return  to  O.  R.  Shearer, 
Secretary,  Lodge  147,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Box 
132,  Temple,  Tex. 

Pocketbook  containing  card  and  re- 
ceipts for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1905, 
also  service  letters  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  card, 
belonging  to  Herman  Trowbridge,  mem- 
ber of  Lodge  523,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Fremont. 
Neb.,  was  recently  lost.  If  found  please 
return  to  E.  E.  Fay,  Secretary,  Lodge 
523,  B.  of  L.  B\,  420  Bell  street,  Fre- 
mont, Neb. 
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The  Home  Account,  ing  tobacco  and  a  box  of  pipes  from  E. 

^^     ^  „      .        :        .                         .     ,  W.  Putnam,  of  Ix)dge  187,  R.  of  R.  T. : 

The  following  donations  were  received  ^„^  ^^^  ^^  ^ooks  from  J.  E.  Simpson,  of 

at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Rail-  l^^j^^^  joo   o   R   C 

way    Employes   for    the   month    of    May.  ^      ""'Respectfully  submitted. 

^^^*  John  O'Keefe. 

R.  of  L.  F.  Lodges.  2G3,  $5:   272,  ,Vrr.  and  Trcas,,  R.  R.  M.  //. 

.1^10 ;   388.  $12 $27  00 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions. GO  00  •      •      • 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges '-^-J  00  .    .      ^  ,    - 

B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 29  00  Acknowledgments. 

L.  A.  C.  Divisions 1)00  The    following    persons    desire    to    ac- 

L.  A.  T.  rx)dge6 21  40  knowledge  receipt  of  payment  of  claims 

G.  I.  A.  Divisions 18  00  and    to    express    their    gratitude    to    the 

L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges  (Chi-  Brotherhood  of   Locomotive  Firemen,  as 

cago,  111.) 31  25  an   organization,   and    to    the   individual 

Station.  Memphis.  Tenn 2  71  members  for  kindness  and  courtesies  ex- 
James  Costello,  Division  270,  O.  tended  : 

H.   C 1  00  Chas.  D.  Vest,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Employes    of    Madison    Division,  Mrs.  Mary  Kendrick,  Syracu.ve,  N.  Y.. 

B.  of  L.  E.  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  L.  A.  Klaflfke.  Missouri  Valley.  Iowa. 

R.  H 12  00  W.  M.  Doyle.  Owosso.  Mich. 

r^        1  ^  ^  1                                    *oo-i  n.^  Mrs.   Anna   li.   Brundage,    Hammonds- 
Grand  total $231  26  T^    y 

MisccUancous. — Box  of  books  from  S.  Mr.   and   Mrs.    S.    Bennett,    Stratford. 

McMullin,  of  Savanna.  HI. ;    box  of  peri-  Ont. 

odicals    from    W.   D.   Beck,   of   Winona,  Mrs.  August  Waibel,  Charleston,  III. 

Minn. ;    20  pillow  cases  from  Lodge  43,  Mrs.  John  B.  Carpenter,  Elmira,  N.  V. 

L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F. ;   25  pounds  of  smok-  Mrs.  William  Snyder,  Nevada,  Mo. 


Halfway    Up    the  Heights 


I  deeply  sympathize  with  him 

Who's  toilsome  climbed  to  reach   the 
top 
Of  Mount  Success,  and  then  by  whim 

Of  circumstance  been  forced  to  stop. 


But    then,    since    half    the    height    he's 
scaled. 
Vi\  fain  this  altered  phase  let  fall : 
*Tis  better  to  have  tried  and  failed 
Than  never  to  have  tried  at  all ! 
— Roy  Far  roll  Greene,  in  Success.' 
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Beneficiary  Statement 


OrpicR  OP  Grand  Skcrktart  and  Trkaburxr,  ) 
To  Bubordinatk  Lodqks:  Pkoria.  Iul..  June  1,  1005.  ( 

The  followInK  is  a  Btat«raent  of  receipts   in  the  Beneflciary   Department  for  the  month  of  May, 
1005: 

RBCRIPT8. 


91 

5 


if  I     *=* 


3    3 


^    I 
Hi  5 


3,  ^ 


,512  35 


8M75 
209  25 
2?6  00 
347  25 
180  75 
5#O0D 
874  25 
&29  60 
26100 
351  ?S 
660  00 
3?125 
127  SO 
40&00 
171  75 
186  75 

"S7'75 
285  75 
115  EO 
109  50 

291  75 
334  50 

zm  00 

257  25 
16S00 
96  25 
201  75 
147  00 
158  £5 
1ES75 

moo 

132  75 
19125 
19125 

lao'do 

343  50 
38  25 
44  25 

217  50 

..  aeaso 

€£544  50 


65  2a 

»^<'254 
87!lB6 

66  196 


7B75 


102  131 
103 


124  50 
5S25 

255  75 
88  60 


64  60 
268  50 
126  00 
1B9  75 
2H!339  00 
215:^  75 
216  138  00 
217 

216  75 
220  50 
493  50 
206  25 


216 
82 
114 
189 

177 

51 

4^ 

tfiS 
106 
151 
309 

:27 

190 
169J358 
170 


160  50 


ioe;i5e 

109  230 

110  135 
III 


?DEO 

^25 

^^00 

"   165  00 

66  75 

^12  75 


112  50 
3F50 
60  75 
168  75 
602  25 

832  50 
35175 
149  25 
129  00 
19?  25 
245  25 
21S2S 
157  BO 
175  50 

mao 


69  00 


Il9'l05 

130  304 
121294 

132|  61 
123  255 
134  176 
12]I  ., 
136!  144 
127  221 

m96 

129  300 
OOi^ 

131  54 

13?  ... 
133  ., 
134 '129 
135-170 
136  56 


171 
172' 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

lao 

181 
192 
1S3 

154  95 

155  81 
186  9 
IB?' 115 
138  43 
1B9.246 
I90i  32 
191339 

193  ... 

m 

195,133 

196  65 
19?!  RO 
19P354 
199157 
300  83 
201253 

202  243 

203  . 

204  324 


2l8 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224   99  25 

2^  67  50 

326  291  75 

2271  70  50 

22E456  00 

229    .... 

230^65  50 

231 

■233  242'25 

333.^3  00 

234 

335  240"75 

236  378  00 

337  403  75 

238  317  25 

339 

240  687  00 

341  309  75 

342  306  75 

343  107  25 
244  183  00 
345  188  25 
246  210  00 
347  350  25 

248  390  25 

249  '200  35 

250  172  50 

251  316  50 

252  346  50 

253  244  50 

254  1M50 
96  25 
85  50 
87  75 
32  25 
78  75 

260,.... 
^1  54  75 
263  227  25 
2631 149  25 
3641  77  25 
2651417  75 
366;23100 
267  135  00 
288  57  75 
269  147  00 
270187  50 

271  11175 

272  64  50 


273  1^  75 

274  106  00 
375  293  35 
276  212  25 

377  112  50 

278  54  00 

279  70  50 
380'l36  5O 
381,211  50' 
382  38  25 
2a3'll8  50 
384  640  50 
285:401  25 
3B6;166  60 

387  831  00 

388  101  25 
289;  ., 
390141  75 

2&i;ir4  75 

392  43  50 
293  83  25 

294!ie6  75 
295!22l  25 

396  230  25 
3971219  00 
398:193  50 
239  164  S 

300  31X125 

301  lie  50 
303  323  35 
303126  00 


222  75 
79 
304  50 

307  175  50 
3CRt  85  50 
309  4^  25 
310'231  00 
311.105  00 
312:194  25 
i3l3:il06  50 
314  174  75 
315,156  00 

316  24fl  25t 

317  82  50 

318  568  00 

319  135  00 


50  373' 


256 


92  25 
85  50 
94  50 
67  50 


^0 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325  95  35 

336  253  50 

327^7  00 


61  50 
225  75 

115  50 
119  25 
273  00 
24160 

50  25 

loeoo 

34125 
153  00 
61  50 

116  25 


341188  00 

342 
?43l 
344^ 

345159  75 
346  39  25 
347' ...... ' 

348  135  00 

349  35175 

350  110  25 
35tl  33  00 

352  123  75 

353  123  00 

354  299  25 
355179  25 
356 

357  83  60 

358  109  50: 
399!  76  50 
360128  25 
361  133  60 
362 

363  462  00 
364.120  00 
365,..  . 
366  93  25 
3671135  75 
;368.134  25 
3^' 164  25 
370  39  75 
'371 

i372|  6  75 
.-,  141  OD 
374  250  50 
3751148  BO 

376  84  75 

377  156  00, 
37SKS5  25 
379  325  50 
3801  50  25 
38l'243  75 
382  130  75 
3S3H2  50 
384  151  50 
3&5  73  50 
3861  47  25 
387!  70  50 
388  17S25 
339  355  00 
380163  50 
m  193  75 

392  ...... 

393  189  75 
394,  17  K 
395132  75 
396198  00 

397  78  75 

398  96  00 
39912150 
400 

401  247  50 

402  112  50 

403  ,  -. 
4041  88  50 

405  21150 

406  ...... 

407  207  75 
408189  00 


409!..,.-- 

410  3SS25 

411  310  00 
412,.    ... 
413  60  75 
4H'ie7  25 

415  119  25 

416  189  75 
417|  78  00 

418  307  50 

419  126  75 
4^  .       . 
421 1  ^75 
422.10125 
42^1  54  00 

424  123  75 

425  S7  00 

426  332  50 

427  60  75 
4^  94  50 
4^  184  50 

430  143  25 

431  101  25 
.  432  204  00 

433  ]m  00 
■434  207  75 
435  121  50 
436.340  00 
4371  76  50 
4^133  00 

439  ...... 

440  134  50 

441  .,. 
443  105  00 

443  (26  00 

444  256  50 

445  119  25 

446  .,.,,, 

447  ... 

448  626  25 

449  . 

450  2B8  5O 

451  140  25 
452,134  25 
453  51  75 
454!lEe  50 
4S195  75 
456  124  50 
457|319  50 
459  56  S 
459  68  25 
460105  75 

461  130  00 

462  m  50 

463  192  00 

464  125  25 

465  234  00 

466  100  50^ 

467  103  50 
46^  36  75 

469  97  50 

470  198  00' 
4711  57  75 
472  328  50 
473|  65  25 

474  151  60 

475  113  25 
476j  71  25 


255'; 

398£ 

m'i 

40  f 
216^ 
123'; 

67  J 
1501 
S92J 
124  J 

45  C 

7U 
161  S 
139  C 

79  t 

492  246  ( 

493  78  ^ 
494'l42* 
495,174  i 
496  86  E 
497122  J 
4961116  ; 

4^  46  e 

500  81  •; 

501 1319  E 
502  444  ' 
50a  145  I 
5041  53  S 
5051  ■ 
506:132  ( 
50?ilCB* 


613  ...... 

614  246  00 


25a( 

78  J 
165' 
197  S 

96( 
140  5 

98^ 
283f 
2851 

84  1 

48  ( 


44  1 
1361 


58  50 
79  50 
-.     3900 
630.105  00 

631  94  50 

632  54  75 

633  93  75 
634'a6l  75 

112  50 
49  50 
110  00 
102  75 


104  25 

99  00 

'55'^ 
_  -  B025 
^6:209  25 
63  OJ 
44  25 
28  5J 

86  25 
^•2  142  7.i 
£531  98  23 
654;  51  75 
S55|  88  2i 


52212161 
523  117  ( 


34  f 

251 

1391 
134? 
312  ( 
1081 
106! 
533]  156  ( 

533  38  : 

534  .... 
5351283  f 
5361106^ 

537  77 

538  173 
539:123 
540  ., 
541233 

542  177 

543  305 
544,143 


^606 
00 


Received  durinf  month  of  May $107,142/25 


Ditbaraed  daring  month  of  Hay,  account  Beneficiary  Claims  . 


Reap«ctfally  aabmitted. 


J38".'      ill 

IS::::   '•! 


f2....    .SgOg 

'•888 


$6.0001 
67,000  I 
4.000  [  $70,000.00 


W.  S.  CARTER. 

Q.  8.  and  T. 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Paid  by  Uie  Grand  Seeretarf  and  Treasurer^  Arom  April  30«  1905«  to 

May  31,  1905. 


1^ 


ftTT 

wm 
•11 


•»■ 

pi« 
»i» 

iftt 

■la 

Si] 

i4f 
i4« 

B4B 
■41 

■4H 

•4i 
»(« 


«1 

iTT 
i7B 


Hartla  QniTer..,. ...... 

Leirife  L.  B«Hrh  .  

Qllfirl*B  K  Lyman 

AimiK  B.  Rtmhtiin 

Hftramii  A.  liodectH 

pATLlel  W.  HcMfllan    . 
WllUjtm  r*  Mcy«it«(irft 

WLtiraiD  M.  Biirk« 

.Tofit'ph  M .  Wleff^ud. . . . , 

.IhmIih  Shiifpr .,., 

CliaHcft  li.  Roffd 

AleiATukT  NAtm  ,  -  ... 
WftLter  H.  H*nnF>ii-,,,. 

Winiftni  F*.  Lunker 

Edwmnl  P.  Rnikpp. 

J  (HI « [lb  F.  t>&limerBr... 

Joieph  Htiinty ., 

Ludwlff  A.  Klmfflee 

WilUniii  D.  Loc»p...,..K 


Jatre*  F,  Fi^.. 

WUIlBm  H.  Kenilrlck. 

Winiftm  Snider 

Jiicob  H.  MUI*ir ,. 

H.  K.  QerhflTd...,. 

Htjwlett  CiftTadtno 

Winiiim  P,  Qti^nii„,>. 
Silos  H.  UnindiMce  , .   . 

Alfred  Beiinfftt ,. 

Walter  €.  S.  Hunt 

rhftrho  p.  Vf^ftl 

Elmer  E.  Schrfirk   ,   . , 

Omc^ap  a.  atrt'i'ltr 

AlemndfT  W«|ki>r..,., 

John  B.  OftTi^ntrCT 

AitffQK  ShwVti;..   ...... 

WmUm  H.  Bi?new  ,   . 
VAttitli^a  H.  fsAnfrml  ... 
ThoiuJi*  W.  Welsh 
l^e^Tinli  l>r»rini..  ....... 

Alto  L.  Wftkus 

Paul  A.  Irniichh't  — 

T^lnrtln  J.  (Haiit*oy . 

Juhn  L.  Sltnittim.-,.  - 

.Tot^  M.  Dt'UKPn  > 

FTHnk  a  Oruwoil      . 

John  H,  Drivle  ,, 

Richard  Rpid  ..,..,.  .h 
AqeitMt  W»Jtn'L,4 .-,,,  r 

fJinkiii  M-irj^nn 

wnilftai  J.  finiUh 


121 
H5 

;^o: 
im 

44 

joe 

aw 
i;i3 
i^j 

73 

Hll 

144 

17 

U^ 

440 
ai3 
a71 
-487 
287 
■201 
415J 
40:i 
3M 
3Jfl 

i42 
551 

424 
2&a 
,'tlH 
54(1 
21  IB 

H(l 
:4IU 
448 
54)tf 
544 

g4 
187 

4m 


t^lsmbtllty 

Uefttb 

in^Bbtlitjr 
DcAth  . 


BluiibLUtj 


DlBHbllU;^ 


nipiabnity 

Denth 
BlRiitillUy 


tlinabillE} 


nUabUHi 
Ilcnbh  .. 
PlMbillti 
l>uatb  .... 


I>iite» 


CfLas», 


Jau.  7, 
Feb,  fl. 
Apr.  12, 
F^b.  27 


Jan.  I. 
A|sr.  IIh 
M«r.  24, 
Apr.  n. 
Mar.  J0« 

Feb.  2Bh 

^*      10. 

Mar.  16, 

Fell.  28, 
Apr.  24, 
Mar.n, 

^*  14, 
^'  24, 
"  2!^ 
"  IH^ 
"  Ih^. 
Apr  15, 

^r    ?■ 

'*      2U. 

■'  ^-£4, 
Miiy  tl, 
Wfcr.22. 

"      17. 

■*      2H. 

"  IH. 
Apr.  21, 
Mftr.  21 , 

"  31 , 
Apr*  fi, 
Mur.  211, 

l>«€3,     II, 

Apr,     1, 

Mat.  2fJ. 

Apr.  4, 
Mar.  IM, 
"  Ifi, 
Apr.  il, 
War.  2^.1, 


JfniA 
1V»05 


Amputation  left  foot  . , 

Total  blkidneift,.. 

Apoplerjr' ., 

SttlcUlB,,...,,.,.,,...H*, 
ConantnpiLoD  of  lunfs 
PD^umapU   ,.,..,-,-..., 
Struck  b:f  Fwltch  envlne 
Loeumutor  ataiLa  ,.  . 
Brlebt'K  dliaatD.  -^,-, 

Paralyi^i 

Fnlhtis  from  enstnio . 

CoUlafon ........ 

FftlhttB  under  car.,,,. 

Piiie<attiDiila  *. . . . . 

fitruck  by  passlni;  traiu 
Typhoid  pn«tinionlA,,.,, 

Locomotor  ataxia 

Crashed  by  eiivlti«  and 

coal  chute , 

OonHuiuptlon  of  liunGS  . , 
Typhoid  pueumunU  .., 

Diabetes 

AtDputatlan  loft  foot., , 

[^eralltng  of  euitlne 

RHndnr'ss  ... ... . ... 

[^i>oiuut»»r  ataxli^. . .... 

pDeanirknia 

KiP'iid  cfUNlifld..,..,.,,,. 

C'olHiilnn ,..., 

Amfiiitatloi]  left  foat  .. 
Coiinaenptlon  nt  Iudck. 

FructTirfrl  ^knU 

Ain'r:iu1E'.'1t1a.,.. .., 

H'Hirt    i1L-irli*f! 

Iii,Tniliiiu:  I'f  cnginf^,..., 
CnMii^ntni-ilun  i>r lancB.. 

CboleuiU... . ......... 

Amptttatlot}  rlL^ht  hund, 

Appendicitis 

P^ralUELi;  iff  etittUm-, ^ - . 
Conininptlon  uFlniiif«., 

Hc^art  dl!ioa»«) 

FfoiU'r  (■xHoilon _...„,, 

FalLlni;  from  eiiferae 

Harris , 

Collision..,, .., 

Appendicitis ......... 

nc>ATt  {If^t^nHtf  ..-, , 

t>t'rnl]  lEff  of  eDf  ine  . 

i;on»uiiiTrtloii... . 


^^        When  Paid. 


Sil,5O0Mar 

600 
1,500 
1,500 

600 

B" 

1,500 
1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
5O0 
1,500 
1.5O0 
1300 
1.500 
1,5(»0 
1,500 

1,000 
1,500 
l.atMl 
1.500 
1,500 
1,WW 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 

6<m 

1.500 
l.fMiO 

i.5<m 

1  .fjOO 
I.IHMI 
1.500 
1.51M1 
l.WKl 
1.500 
1,50(^ 
1.500 
I.IHNI 
1.5<W 
1.50(» 
1.500 
1.000 
3,000 
I.fiOO 
1,000 


2,  lOOB 

e, 

2. 
2, 

2. 
2, 
2, 
2, 


IB, 
Itt, 
]«, 
1«, 
IR, 
]«, 
3H. 

la, 

Ifl, 
IB. 
IH, 
Ifl, 
IH. 
Ifl, 
10, 

la, 

1(1, 

Ifl, 

17, 
17. 
17, 
17, 
17 
17, 
17 
17. 
17, 

n 

17, 
17 
17, 
17. 
17, 
17, 
17 
17, 
IT. 
17, 
17, 


00  death  and  disability  claims,  asffresatins  $70,000.00. 

Pending  Claims  May  31,  1905. 

49  death  claims  acffresatins $69,000 

IS  disability  claims  acsregating 17.000 

Total  of  61  claims  aggregating $86,000 

Statement  of  Donation  Claim  Paid 

From  April  80,  1905,  to  .May  31,  1905,  Allowed  by  Uko  NlntlK  BlennlMl 

GonTentlon. 


Death  or 
Disabilit} 


Date  of 
Filing. 


J.  A.  Mhoon . 


Disability 


Sept.20. 1904 


This  claim  was 
irregular  and  did 
not  come  within 
the  law,  but  was 
allowed  and  or- 
dered paid  by  the 
Ninth  Biennial 
Convention. 


$500 


May  10.  1905 


Hespectfully  submitted, 


W.  B.  CARTER. 

G.  8.  A  T. 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Filed  irltlK  tlKe  Grmnd  Secretary  and  Treaearer  Daring  the  MonUi  Endlni^ 

June  15«  1905. 


5* 


Dcmtb  of 


Pin  DC. 


AlJflCfld  Cftnfle  of  DtsaUi 


toil 

tDffi 

lot; 

iwsn 

loio 
ion 
loii 
lait 

idii 
lui« 
loil 
loit 
I  alt 

1040 
IMI 

iMi 

1044 
1(144 
t(l4t 
ll»4« 
ta4T 
1114  Pi 
1ll4t 

latn 

in&l 
I  nit 
titit 
|u» 
1«&« 


1M4 

1M« 

IMf 
]«W 

IdlO 
1011 
1071 
IVTI 
lOt4 
IOTA 
t«T« 
tOTT 
lOTN 

toll 

tOfiO 


Hurrr  lltk« - ' 

B.  I\  fhxHlnt^w .... 

Arthnr  J.  Staff i>rd  ^^  .n, 
FAsJiT  S.  Alpt-rnntbr  ..H, 
HurrlJirm  I'.  Mt'Boe.,.-. 

Jf>Nf»ali  |li>h#rt(i ^,r+. 

Willivn  Oltlnan ...^ 

Jo»f>ph  G»le -  K  -. , . 

Ch«,rlf*  M.  Suwer* 

Fanl  Lee.-   .   ..    ..... 

Aririor  J.  r>aiif»ii,^*H--* 
WiiHfttQ  HoQEbUm...... 

M.  A.  Bfcird.      - 

K^Unrrl  w;  &]«kfi.  

WLinniii  H,  PhnMp«..-. 
AUt&I  ^ermflrfi  -.►.-*.» 

BldDfl^  F.  Bell..... 

Freda  rick  W.  H&mmllL 
Chu-lvt  O.  Sluclfelr  < . . . . 

Jokn  Watiflii 

(Jo^j.  I,  Held..-.*.,*  ****. 

J,T,  Kmnk,...- 

Vmttio  L.uiib«rt.  .* ,-,. 

Willlum  B.  WUlt*m«  ... 
•8t»MU*>  L.  Frj- ......     .. 

M.P.  Um^^nr 

Albert  £iiximoDfth..<' .... 

f Jt^reo  W.  Oray 

Kimer  De<i 

rty(i»rftS,  Kiihb..... 

Killim  P.Amnon. H 

M.  M.  MilJer ... 

Jf  rMiiiiAh  Don<*va,n  ...... 

Lloyd  H.€'fciil1<?ld.......^ 

.}  *ni  n  •  W.  Kb^Ciil. , 

Albert  E.  Monlfln. ..--... 

William  PoMrty ,., 

RtehAr<l  J.  Co«CeHtj  ..... 


Henry  P.  Derm 

Lanrelf  K,  Sri^tt  ►..-.. 
Ferry  J.  fcjmtwiKxl..  ,, 
Thi  njiftH  Ca,llj|hj*n. . . . . . 

Ijcmj'  [j.  C^HPiKjr  ,  ► 

Juhn  H.  Mt^a-l 

Otii  WilJiiftmii . 

lC)ehA<i^l  M'ttiahtin 

ilertfm  W.  PUU ., 

E.  L  Hull-,.  . .. 

Floj-d  J.  IriiTflllii-'- 

J»f  W.  Whfittt.^i....... 

Ctiftrl«aB.  t^illott 


177 
208 

mo 

44J1 
447 

im 
law 

15rt 
1211 

im 

6 
173 
37B 
363 
25 
160 
^1 
341 


37B 
631 


71 
176 


D»lb  .. 


i;»t»*t*llUy 
l>e&tti  ,... 


I^lnmtiUlty 


Tiiiiabinty 
iK'ttth  .... 


THaablltty 


Mw 


DltnbiUir 


Dip»aKnity 

PUabiJity 
I>(;ath 


16,  IWn 

1(J.  - 

17*  ' 

lt>,  ^ 

22.  ' 

2'-f,  ' 

22,  ■ 

25,  ■ 
a«.  ■ 

26,  ■ 
2«,  ■ 
31*  ■ 
31.  ' 
31*  ■ 
31,  ' 

ml  ' 

I    1, 

2  ■ 

2,  ■ 

2.  * 

%■ 

6. 

e. 
», 

6, 


u,  '■ 

10,  ■ 

UJ,  " 

10.  " 

10.  " 

13.  " 

13,  '■ 

13,  '" 

13,  '■ 

IM,  " 

in.  '^ 

13,  ■' 

13.  " 

13,  " 

14.  " 
14.  ** 
14,  ■ 
14.  '' 

14,  '' 

15.  " 
IJ^,  ■■ 
Ifi,  '■ 
15,  " 


Df^rAlUtiir  of  entltift ,*,... 

StrlkluK  bridge .^ , . , , ,  - 

t.\*]lliiliiti.  . 

l'iiTniMiur>Hl  fracture  nf  ftnklQ  .,., 

I'^allliiif  tTrtm  luo^'iiig  cmictDe 

Fnllin^  dnm  utjvltiir  euirliis..-, . 

Typhoid  fi-vBT. 

Pui-ftly ti>.. ,.,,..,..... 

LDlliiion , ....,....» 

DyBittLt«ry  ,.,.,.,..,,.,, , 

Tyithold  fnviur ...,,►..... 

Loeomutiir  mt&iift. 

OeruMlTiK  4^r  «Tiffln« ..... 

PallliTiie  iT'i-m  murlni;  train...... h 

Keiirt  dJ»oii*e  .... 

CdEMbIoh .,....,4 

Comilon. 

BrlffbU  cll*«u« .....H.„    ... 

CdIHsIuh  ............... 

H«'Jh1^  dlBeaSQ  ,....,,....,.. , 

Ffltllnff  from  tUf^rfnt  Bnfluff..,., 

Dc&f  ni*ii . . . 

ColUilnn, 

HiMiLDTThue  fif  Iniisv , 

B,  R.jwcldBnt.H  ,...-►.. ...,., 

TeUnn  fc  ,....,  H .,.,,,..,. , 

Paralymii 

&CRrl4?t  t^ret ._,....,.,.. 

BlDHllpfJX 

CntibDd  be  nit  Alii  eiitlfl« .---.,  ^ .  . 

Derailine  of  t*ii|r^Qo  -  ■  ■  ■  - -  - 

U'jnsnniptlon, ^. ......... 

llpralhnit  of  envlne  * , 

ConsamplLon  of  Ihdei  ... ..... 

Typbolil  fever ...,..., 

D«ra111nir  of  flOEiiip 

FalBnir  undor  liiovln^  tralii.,... 
li(?rsilmiE  4.f  ■."neine  ..,,,,,...,... 

rkimOluif  <>if  vrkiclne ..^.. , .. 

PKlllnj^  [nirl,n.r  imivlnK  tntltt..,.H 

ClrrhoHln  uf  llv^jr 

^QttwumpUoQ  of  Imif"  ♦ ►  - 

AjjPflndfcltli , 

Conrsbjn.. 

c%>lHi*lon ,...........,-. 

tLjflrt  f  hi  lure... 

pi^ralllEJK  of  engine ...... 

AuiputmiMn  i>f  rtirhl  foot 

Mriiftb'B-ToniiUUt ...  H ... . 

Pnemm^TOii 

FnllLiiE  under  nai'V  Inc  traLn 

CraNh^d  bf  t.  pniefTii*  and  r'nd  b 
l>€iDbki  frD4^t.  rlirlit  hip  nDid  leu. 
BrntteblAl  puc^tiiiioiil ji. ., . ........ 

Ampntation  rlirbl  tiwt 


«i,&oa 

l.WMJ 
.60U 

m> 

.600 
3,(M)0 
l.flOW 
l.fiOO 

,50U 
_.B0O 

i,&qo 

',600 


_.5(M 

2.000 
.600 
.flUO 
.600 

1,A00 
500 

l.fiOO 

i<«ao 

1,G00 
760 
1*600 
l.&OO 
1,600 
l.OOU 
*J,0O0 
3,000 

l,aoo 

3.000 


l.fiOO 

AOO 
1,600 

\^ 

1.600 

1.600 
1,600 
1,600 
1.600 

i:i. 

i.eoo 

1,600 
l.&OO 
1,600 
1,600 


*Ezpell«d  member  of  Lodge  400.    Claim  compromised  for  $730.03. 

Respectfully  sabmitted, 

W.  S.  CARTER, 

Q.  8.  andT. 
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Beneficiary  Assessment  Notice  No.  134. 

To  the  Treasuren  of  Subordinate  Lodges:  Pkobia,  Ii.t...  July  1.  1905. 

Dear  Sim  and  Br»>tli  (*rp ;:— Tnn  nr?  hpiHjby  nntiSpA  tHut  4«*^Mniffnt#  for  rtrMh  nrni  disability  claima 

Sre  hereby  levied  as  follrtw»:  Pur  cupIi  b'^^ijoflf^lary^  mrmbPT  «hn^p=  uAmf  npiin^ar*.  ir  r  be  rolls  of  mem- 
ership  on  July  1,  l^i^  uilfl*  fr  all  b^'u-n^'liiry  m^nibcrji  briOuL-  trjliii  t^  nsnliiriwal  or  transfer 
p^M  flfUT  July  1,  fti]il  fur  nil  mt^ixibflFw  v:h'>  di-il  -r  w^tm  i-  tii  ly  disabled  since 
.Inly  1  J,  i&rr^fTiB  &  Hi'rj*'tli'liiry  <.?ortinetttKH  nf  Tnki-i:  TuiM-^MD  if^.OOO)  Doju- 
LiAEt!!^  jrm  an?  r<?iiiifcT^i!  tr<  fitntmnl  tlii^  (mm  ut  Tim  jt  I^sl.i,*^^  \^v  Fifty  ($4.60) 
Cksts  F'>t  thiifit  i^arrjlnK  a  * -ertiflratw  iif  Twiii  Tii-r  sa^T'  !r-J  i*')0)  DoLJJiRS,  you 
»rc*  TfifiulTpd  ti>  ff^fwant  tbf*  *uiu  of  T'irnRK  tHjii^Ait^  i.*i;;.M(j  .  l  )r  those  carrying 
a  LVrtlUcat*  of  FirfKfc:*  lUmhurt*  i^K&tK)i  TtoT  Ljik*^,  y  .n  nr-  r  juired  to  forward 
tbt?  inni  ftf  Two  Jtoi^c^fcft  Ast*  TwcvtY'FTtB  {rJ.-'-J  i  !  ^ r-  r  r  those  carrving 
■  r>rtifl<!-atfl  nf  Owe  Taut'iAJ^Tt  isfJ.lKKM  pnr.LAiL*,  ynu  ^ir     r.   j.m  ed  to  forward  th 


Oprtiflf-Atff    of    FlVB    HFMhKFD    hJfirHHf 

■ntD  of   feirvisKTY'f'iVK  L*li*7&i  Cv  v  i  - 
liMt  later  LbiiO  July  UU,  l!K>5^  ii«  ir  .. 


I. KM    t  , 


I  f>. 


'imber  carrying  a 
.1  to  forward  the 
I  the  Grand  Lodge 
ustitution. 

W.  S.  CARTER. 

U.  8.  and  T. 

Special  Notick.— All  remittances  must  be  made  by  Bank  Draft,  Moxey  Order,  or  Express  Order. 
Beneficiary  members  initiated  after  July  1st  are  not  liable  for  this  assessment. 


iii.l    r^inSft-irn 
I,  .i    11,    Si-1t.,i.  MU  .f  llj. 


Semi-Annual  Grand  Dues  Notice,  $1.25. 


Peobia,  III.,  July  1, 1905. 
To  the  Treaturers  of  Subordinate  Lodgei: 

SiBS  AND  Brothers — Yoa  are  hereby  notified  thai  yoa  are  required  to  forward  to  the 
Qrand  Lodge  the  sum  of  $1.25  for  Pemi-Annual  Grand  Dues  for  the  six  months  ending 
December  31,  1905,  for  each  beneficiary  and  non- beneficiary  member  whose  name 
appears  upon  the  rolls  of  membership  July  1,  1905,  also  for  all  members  having  taken  a 
final  withdrawal  card  after  July  1,  and  for  all  who  died  or  were  totally  disabled  since 
July  1.  Said  remittances  to  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach  the  Grand  Lodge  not  later  than 
July  20,  1905. 

In  making  returns  for  the  above  Grand  Dues,  you  will  use  the  same  set  of  statements 
upon  which  you  make  your  returns  for  Beneficiary  Assessment  No.  134,  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Treasurers  of  all  lodges. 

Yours  fraternally, 

W.  S.  Carter,  G.  S.-T. 


vr 


Notice. 

All  communications  intended  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Ladies  Department  of  the 
Magazine  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed 
to  the  Editress,  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Strong, 
527  Greene  street,  Boone,  Iowa. 

•      •      • 

From  the  Grand  President, 

Fiscal  Ytar. 

With  the  month  of  July  comes  the 
opening  of  the  new  fiscal  year  and  the 
closing  of  accounts  for  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  installation  of  the  newly  elected 
officers  who  are  to  serve  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1906. 

It  is  hoped  that  eabh  officer  will  have 
her  books  and  accounts  in  such  shape 
that  they  can  be  turned  over  to  her  suc- 
cessor and  the  work  taken  up  in  an  in- 
telligent manner. 

While  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  in- 
struct the  officers  in  their  several  duties, 
I  shall  hope  that  this  year  the  newly 
elected  officers  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and,  before  seeking  information, 
consult  the  pages  of  the  Constitution, 
where  it  is  believed  they  will  find  a  com- 
prehensive answer  to  any  question  which 
might  arise  as  to  their  duty  or  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  transacting  the  business 
of  the  lodge.  The  index  in  the  back  of 
the  Constitution  will,  it  is  believed,  read- 
ily direct  the  sister  to  the  section  gov- 
erning the  matter  upon  which  she  may 
desire  information.  The  sooner  an  officer 
becomes  familiar  with  the  laws  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  It  is  desir- 
ous that  our  officers  and  members  should 


read  for  themselves  the  various  laws  gov- 
erning the  Society,  so  that  they  may  at 
all  times  know  just  exactly  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them  as  members.  The  state- 
ment that  '*!  did  not  know"  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  valid  excuse.  Ignorance 
of  a  law  can  never  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  a  violation  thereof.  There- 
fore, it  is  earnestly  suggested  that  each 
newly  installed  officer  will  make  an  effort 
to  become  familiar  with  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  especially 
those  sections  defining  their  several 
duties,  so  that  should  any  question  be 
raised  during  a  meeting  as  to  the  proper 
action  to  be  taken,  there  need  be  no  doubt 
in  the  matter.  In  the  case  of  a  Presi- 
dent, she  should  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  so  that  as  the  presiding  offi- 
cer she  will  never  be  at  loss  how  to  de- 
cide a  question,  or  what  instructions  she 
should  give  an  officer  or  member. 

Lodges  DUbandtd. 

Where  a  lodge  disbands  and  its  mem- 
bers desire  to  retain  their  membership  in 
the  Society,  the  laws  providing  for  trans- 
fer cards  should  be  complied  with,  as 
well  as  those  governing  the  granting  of 
final  withdrawal  cards.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  Grand  President  can  transfer, 
by  special  dispensation,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  sister's  membership,  the 
sisters  of  a  lodge,  which  is  about  to  dis- 
band, to  other  lodges ;  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  is  desired  that  applica- 
tion be  made  for  the  transfer  cards  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  lodge  to  which  the 
fLster  or  sisters  desire  to  transfer.  By 
this  means  the  records  are  complete  and 
there   can   no   question   arise  as   to   the 
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Atanding  of  the  member.  As  a  rule,  no 
lodge  disbands  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ;  and,  therefore,  there  should  be 
sufficient  time  to  arrange  for  the  transfer 
cards,  as  provided  in  Sections  100  to  115, 
inclusive. 

Tr^asnrer's  Annual  Rvport. 

The  attention  of  the  Treasurers  is 
directed  to  the  provisions  of  Section  87 
of  the  Constitution,  providing  for  an  an- 
nual report,  showing  the  amount  received 
and  disbursed  by  her  during  the  year,  m^ 
well  as  the  balance  on  hand  July  1,  lOO."). 
This  report  to  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  It  is  h(H>ed  that  no  Treas- 
urer will  overlook  this  important  duty*, 
and  no  matter  whether  she  succeeds  her- 
self or  Ls  succeeded  by  another  sister, 
she  should  comply  with  this  provision  of 
law  and  file  this  report  at  the  first  meet- 
ing in  July. 

jippointlVt  Officers, 
As  stated  in  preceding  issues  of  the 
Magazine,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  law  governing?  appointive  officers.  In 
connection  iherewith  attention  is  directed 
to  Sections  71  aud  81,  respectively.  The 
appointments  are  made  by  the  President, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lodge.  This 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  presiding  oHicer, 
which  should  be  respected  by  all  lodges. 

New  Password, 

The  new  password  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  IDOo,  has  been  sent  to 
the  address  of  the  President  of  all  lo<lscs 
in  good  standing.  A  delinquent  lodge 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  password  un- 
til its  delinquency  has  been  paid.  A 
President  failing  to  receive  the  password 
should  immediately  notify  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary aud  Treasurer.  Requests  for 
duplicate  copies  of  the  password  should 
not  be  made  of  the  Grand  President,  but 
to  Sister  M.  E.  DuBois,  at  Boone,  Iowa, 
who  transmits  the  same  direct. 

Expending  Monei;. 

The  attention  of  the  lodges  is  again 
called  to  the  provisions  of  Section  120  of 
the  Constitution,  providing  how  the  funds 
of  a  lodge  may  be  disbursed.  Unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  a  lodge  author- 
ize an  extraordinary  expenditure,  such  as 
the  purchase  of  an  organ  or  piano,  such 
expenditure  can  not  be  made.  Lodges 
should  distinguish  between  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  a  lodge  and  two-thirds  of 
the  mc^nbers  present  at  a  meeting  there- 
of. In  the  former  case,  if  a  lo<lge  has 
thirty-six  members,  before  an  expense  can 


be  incurred,  as  referred  to  above,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  at  least  twenty-four  of 
the  members,  at  a  meeting  of  the  lodge, 
agree  thereto.  In  the  latter  case,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a 
meeting  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  motion  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote.  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  other  than  rou- 
tine expenses,  the  law  specifically  pro- 
vides that  two- thirds  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership shall  authorize  such  expenditure. 
The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  levying 
by  a  lodge  of  a  special  assessment  for  a 
special  purpose.  If  a  special  assessment 
is  levied  by  a  lodge  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  an  organ  or  something  simi- 
lar, unless  two-thirds  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  lodge  agrees  thereto,  pay- 
ment of  such  special  assessment  can  not 
be  enforced. 

Papment  to  Minors, 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  second  par- 
agraph of  Section  59  of  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  guar- 
dians before  payment  of  claims  arising 
under  certificates  issued  by  the  Insurance 
Department  can  be  paid  to  minors.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  can  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  make  payment  of 
death  claims  to  minors,  but  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian.  The  fees,  if  any,  in  connection 
therewith,  must  be  paid  by  the  benefi- 
ciary or  beneficiaries. 

Enforcement  of  LaWs, 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Society 
should  understand  that  it  is  the  sworn 
duty  of  its  Grand  Lodge  officers  to  strictly 
enforce  the  laws,  without  fear  .or  favor, 
and  not  permitting  i)erional  likes  or  dis- 
likes to  in  any  way  influence  their  re- 
spective action.  Unfortunately  some  of 
the  lodges  or  the  members  thereof  seem 
to  take  it  as  a  personal  affront  when  a 
matter  is  decided  contrary  to  their  views. 
It  is  hoped  tliat  the  sisters  will  under- 
stand that  in  deciding  points  of  laws  or 
modes  of  procedure,  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  are  impersonal,  and  are  but 
doing  their  duty  as  understood  by  them 
and  defined  by  the  law-making  body  of 
the  Society.  The  Grand  Lodge  officers 
can  not  waive  any  provision  of  law.  If 
a  Lodge  thinks  a  certain  law  is  a  bard- 
ship,  let  it  bring  the  matter  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge ;  but  it 
should  not  feel  its  wishes  have  been 
slighted  if  the  officers  who  have  sworn 
to  enforce  the  laws  insist  on  a  faithful 
compliance  thereof  by  the  lodges. 

G.  M.  Saroknt.  a,  Py 
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When  you  would  speak  evil  of  a  sister, 
stop  and  see  if  you  can  repeat  the  obliga- 
tion you  have  voluntarily  assumed,  and 
when  you  are  through  you  will  feel 
ashamed  of  yourself  and  your  chilly  words 
will  be  changed  to  words  of  love. 
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nee<led.  They  are  as  fixed,  solemn  and 
eternal  as  the  j)rinciples  of  everlasting 
truth :  and  to  defame  them  is  as  base  as 
the  slander  of  a  progenitor. 


If  the  lodges  would  do  more  visiting 
with  their  neighboring  lodges  the  spirit 
of  fraternity  would  be  broadened,  and  the 
social  influence  create  more  interest  in 
the  work,  more  pride  in  doing  it  well, 
and  more  zeal  in  the  active  duties  of 
human  life.  « 

Don't  forget  the  hearty  handshake 
when  you  go  to  your  lodge  meetings.  It 
will  warm  the  heart  and  comfort  the  soul, 
for  good  and  active  work. 


Let  us  build  up  the  Ladies  Society  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  hold  up  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work. 
Construction,  not  destruction,  should  be 
our  motto. 


May  every  member  of  the  I/adies  Soci- 
ety seriously  consider  what  the  Society 
has  gained  by  their  membership.  You 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  its  privi- 
leges, and  what  have  you  given  in  return? 
Is  there  one  human  heart  happier  today 
because  of  your  kind  words  or  good  deeds 
which  you  have  rendered  in  the  name  of 
our  noble  Order?  If  not,  why  not? 
Surely  there  have  been  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities. 


Send  the  News. — All  matters  of  inter- 
est, such  as  initiations,  socials,  etc.  If 
you  have  not  time  to  write  full  particu- 
lars, just  send  us  the  fa^ts  and  names, 
and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


Kindness  and  genteelness  should  ever 
characterize  members  of  the  L.  S. 


"We  can  not  believe  too  strongly  in  our 
one  society  and  in  our  ability  to  respond 
to  every  legal  call  made  upon  it." 


When  you  find  a  woman  decrying  her 
own  fraternal  order,  it  is  well  to  make  a 
note  of  it.  as  she  will  be  found  unworthy 
to  trust  in  confidence  or  witli  a  secret. 
The  obligations  of  our  Order  can  never 
be  taken  on  or  off  like  a  garment,  or  laid 
aaide  when  not  needed,  or  put  on  when 


It  is  a  noble  and  great  thing  to  cover 
the  blemishes  and  to  excuse  the  failings 
of  a  sister ;  to  draw  a  curtain  before  her 
stains,  and  to  display  her  perfections ;  to 
bury  her  weaknesses  in  silence,  but  to 
proclaim  her  virtues  upon  the  housetop. 


It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that 
we  always  succeed  through  success;  we 
much  oftener  succeed  through  failures. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  kind  words 
of  approval  and  encouragement  contained 
in  the  letters  from  the  brothers  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Magazine.  The  brothers 
can  lose  nothing  by  being  a  friend  to  the 
Ladies  Society,  and  they  can  do  our 
Order  a  world  of  good. 


The  names  and  menil>erKhip  of  the 
*'Big  Ten"  will  be  published  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

m    m    ^ 

Our  Grand  Counselor  Has  Cone  to 
Hawaii. 

Accompanied  by  his  Secretary,  Brother 
Donahue,  our  (irand  Counselor,  Com- 
missioner-General Frank  P.  Sargent,  has 
gone  on  a  trip.  Mr.  Sargent  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  June  7th,  on  the  steamer 
"Mongolia,"  for  Honolulu.  A  personal 
inspection  of  immigration  affairs  will  be 
made  by  Brother  Sargent.  I  am  sure 
that  the  sLsters  will  wish  him  a  pleasant 
trip  and  a  safe  return  home. 

m    m    m 

f>utp  in  Our  Order. 

Many  things  depend  on  time  and  a  de- 
termination for  their  value.  And  as  we 
value  our  organization,  we  should,  in  its 
present  form,  have  a  closer  relationship 
among  our  sLsters.  It  is  generally  the 
idle  who  complain  that  they  can  not  find 
to  do  that  which  they  fancy  they  wish. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  i>eople  can  generally 
find  time  for  that  which  they  choose  to 
do.  So  it  is  not  really  the  time,  but  it 
is  the  will  that  is  wanting.  Our  duty  is 
to  make  ourselves*  uxefu)  in  our  Auxiliary 
and  not  shut  ourselves  up  and  lead  an 
indifferent  and  .selfish  life.  The  former 
becaase  we  u<'glt'ct  the  importance  of  our 
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oblif^atioD  and  don't  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  requirements  of  tlie  Constitution 
and  By-Laws.  And'  the  latter  because 
we  do  not  manifest  the  proper  spirit  of 
sisterly  love  and  interest  that  we  so  sol- 
emnly promise,  in  conducting  ourselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  secure  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  each  other.  We 
should  all  make  ourselves  useful  by  giv- 
ing our  individual  time  and  attention  to 
our  auxiliary  and  become  familiar  with 
what  is  occurring  in  our  meeting. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  sisters  do 
not  understand  what  this  Order  is  for, 
and  they  seemingly  forget  the  obligation 
taken  at  the  sacred  altar.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  the  obligation  '  com- 
mitted and  repeated  at  every  meeting. 

We  have  a  fine  President,  and  it  should 
be  our  aim  to  attend  as  regularly  aud 
assist  her  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not 
let  her  shoulder  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

Sisters,  be  sisterly  and  always  sneak  a 
kind  word  for  all;  and  it  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  member  of  our  Order, 
so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  bring  hap- 
piness to  their  sisters.  To  foe  good  com- 
panions for  one  another  we  should  prac- 
tice the  lessons  taught  us  in  our  beautiful 
initiatory  work.  Elevate  our  standing  in 
society  as  women,  and  surround  ourselves 
with  an  influence  whereby  we  can  realize 
the  brilliancy  of  our  beautiful  motto, 
**Friendship  and  Charity."  Did  you  ever 
stop  and  think  what  grand  words  friend- 
ship and  charity  are?  Friendship  seeks 
no  advantages  or  return.  It  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  the  woman  who  is  a  true 
friend  to  others  always  has  true  friends. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  wrecks  that  line 
the  pathway  of  life  are  women  without 
friends.  They  have  not  been  friends,  and 
as  a  result  thev  have  no  friends.  The 
first  requisite  is  to  be  a  friend.  Like 
begets  like.    Friendship  begets  friendship. 

So,  sisters,  let  us  live  up  to  our  motto 
and  see  what  pleasure,  peace  and  happi- 
ness await  us.  Do  not  gossip,  for  many 
hcnrts  are  made  miserable  and  driven  to 
desperation  by  gossip.  We  need  in  our 
Order  self-sacrificing  workers,  not  self- 
satisfying  critics.  Fault-finding  and  con- 
tentious persons  are  deadly  enemies  to 
any  organization.  Much  of  the  unpleas- 
antness of  life  would  be  avoided  if  all 
would  examine  their  own  lives,  instead  of 
seeking  out  thoKe  of  others.  All  members 
should  be  devoted  and  loyal  one  to  an- 
other, and  success  will  prevail.  In  the 
past  if  anything  has  been  said  or  done  to 
displease  you,  forgive  and  forget  it.    Love 


one  another  and  work  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  our  beloved  Order.  For  we 
are  all  children  of  the  great  Father. 
Hoping  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
membership  at  our  next  meeting,  I  will 
extend  best  wishes  to  all  Societies  of  the 
L.  S.  to  B,  of  L.  F.  Yours  in  Friendship 
and  Charity.  Ella  M.  Mills, 

S^retary  of  194. 

m    m    m 

Another  NeW  Sister. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  announce  the 
birth  of  our  infant  sister  Lodge  at  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz.,  Thumb  Butte,  No.  192,  con- 
sisting of  seven  charter  members.  I  re- 
ceived a  call  to  organize  this  lodge  in 
November,  but  owing  to  rainy  weather, 
washouts  and  sickness,  I  had  about  given 
up  hopes  of  having  the  pleasure  of  organ- 
izing at  Prescott. 

There  were  fifteen  names  sent  in  on 
the  charter,  but  several  were  out  of  town 
or  too  ill  to  attend. 

I  arrived  at  Prescott  on  May  4th  and 
found  a  lot  of  discouraged  women.  On 
account  of  a  severe  snowstorm  I  was  com- 
pelled to  organize  next  day. 

I  trust  all  Grand  Officers  and  sister 
lodges  will  encourage  this  little  band  of 
women  in  their  noble  work.  Yours  fra- 
ternally, Minnie  Davenport. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

m    m    m 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Ladies  Societies  of  Kansas, 

The  tenth  annual  union  meeting  of 
the  Ladies  Societies  of  Kansas  was  held 
May  24th,  25th  and  26th,  in  Fort  Scott, 
under  the  auspices  of  QeoTge  H.  Nettle- 
ton  Lodge,  L.  S.,  127,  whose  members 
left  nothing  undone  that  would  make  this 
one  of  the  most  successful  union  meetings 
the  State  has  ever  had. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  the 
sisters  for  their  earnest  effort,  and  they 
have  proved  themselves  forever  royal  en- 
tertainers. We  feel  we  owe  them  our 
many  thanks. 

Especially  would  we  mention  Sister  M. 
L.  Spafford,  the  President  of  127,  who 
was  elected  permanent  chairman  and  pre- 
sided over  the  union  meeting  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner. 

We  also  wish  to  compliment  the 
*'team,*'  which  was  composed  of  eight 
charming  ladies,  who  put  the  initiatory 
work  on  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  after 
which  they  gave  a  drill  composed  of  some 
very  pretty  figures. 

We  had  the  pleasure  ^  having  with  at 
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five  sisters  from  No.  G8,  Monett,  Mo. 
Gome  again,  sisters,  and  yoa  will  always 
receive  a  hearty  welcome. 

Sister  Lynn  Flynn,  of  Riverside,  Kan- 
sas City,  No.  90,  was  elected  State  Sec- 
retary, and  Mae  L.  Lawton,  of  McKeen's 
Pride,  Chanute.  Kas.,  was  elected  State 
President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

After  a  three  days'  session  devoted  to 
business  and  three  evenings  of  pleasure 
we  parted,  wishing  each  one  well  and 
hoping  to  meet  again  in  1906  in  Kansas 
City,  Kas.,  where  our  next  meeting  will 
be  held. 

With  best  wishes  for  all. 

Mae  L.  Lawton. 
Past  State  Secretary  of  Kansas, 

•      ^      • 

Anothmr  NeW  Ladles  Society. 

On  March  26,  1905,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  Rutland,  Vt.,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  Green  Mountain  Sisters, 
Iiodge  198,  with  twelve  charter  members. 
Sister  Amelia  Schmeltz,  worthy  Presi- 
dent of  Fort  Orange  Lodge,  No.  113, 
accompanied  me  as  assistant. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  we  were  met 
by  a  committee  of  brothers  from  Marble 
City,  No.  353,  and  escorted  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  we  proceeded  to  the  hall, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
gathering  of  ladies  that  were  in  waiting 
to  become  members  of  the  Ladies  Society. 
The  sisters  start  out  under  very  encour- 
aging auspices.  Much  credit  is  due  the 
brothers  who  gave  such  valuable  assist- 
ance and  kindly  paid  all  their  expenses 
of  organizing  and  agreed  to  do  all  they 
can  for  the  sisters.  Such  encouragement 
means  success.  The  sisters  will  do  all 
they  can  to  please  and  show  the  brothers 
how  much  they  appreciate  their  kindness 
by  giving  them  their  support. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  and  reception 
was  given  in  the  lodge-room  in  honor  of 
the  Albany  ladies,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended by  both  sisters  and  brothers.  A 
fine  program  was  rendered,  conaisting  of 
vocal  and  musical  selections. 

The  new  lodge  is  composed  of  a  band 
of  sisters  who  are  good  workers,  and  I 
feel  assured  thev  will  make  a  success  of 
their  Society.  I  desire  to  express  to  the 
Green  Mountain  Sisters,  No.  198,  and 
also  the  brothers  of  Marble  City,  No.  353. 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  cour- 
tesies shown  Si.ster  Schmeltz  and  myself 
on  the  occasion  of  this  visit. 

Elizabeth  Truax, 
P.  P.,  Fort  Orange  L.  8,  115, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
-11- 


fVeicome,  Golden  Gate  Companion 
JVo.  197. 

On  April  16th  I  left  home  to  be  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  18th,  to  organize  a  new 
Ladies  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  We 
organized  Golden  Gate  Companion,  No. 
197,  with  fourteen  charter  members  pres- 
ent, and  all  of  them  seemingly  good 
workers. 

The  first  day  was  taken  up  with  ar- 
ranging meeting  hours,  election  and  in- 
stallation of  officers.  The  second  day  we 
proceeded  with  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness, with  the  newly  elected  officers  in 
their  respective  places. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  we  met 
jointly  with  the  brothers,  refreshments 
were  served  and  all  had  a  pleasant  time. 

May  this  new  sister  lodge  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  in  harmony  and  peace. 

LxjCTNDA  B.  Stevenson, 
President  of  Flotcer  of  the  Desert,  L.  8. 

Needles,  Cal. 

^      ^      • 

Welcome,  Pilot  Lodge  No.  122. 

Sister  M.  A.  Brisnaham  and  myself 
left  St.  Paul  Friday  morniijg,  May  26, 
for  Breckenridge,  Minnesota,  and  were 
met  at  the  train  by  Sisters  Adams  and 
McHugh. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  met  at  K.  P. 
Hall,  where  Pilot  Lodge  122  was  organ- 
ized, with  fifteen  charter  members  and 
four  or  five  applicants  ready  for  the  next 
meeting.  Sister  Clara  McHugh  is  the 
newly  elected  President,  and  Sister 
Adams,  Secretary;  Sister  Parks,  Treas- 
urer, and  Sister  Teressa  Kahlellek,  Col- 
lector. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  success  of  Pilot  Lodge,  for  they 
have  a  very  competent  staff  of  officers ; 
in  fact,  some  of  the  older  lodges  had  bet- 
ter get  wide-awake  or  some  of  these  new 
sister  lodges  will  outshine  them. 

While  we  were  in  the  city  we  were 
pleasantly  entertained  at  several  pinners 
at  the  homes  of  Brothers  and  Sisters  Ad- 
ams, Ross  and  Parks.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing the  ladies  of  Pilot  Lodge  entertained 
the  brothers  of  C.  D.  Sherman  Lodge, 
No.  433,  at  a  banquet.  Covers  were  laid 
for  fifty.  All  felt  happy,  and  a  most 
pleasing  social  spirit  was  present,  of 
which  the  brothers  of  Lodge  433  contrib- 
uted a  large  share  by  their  brilliant  after- 
dinner  speeches.  Sister  Willson  responded 
with  a  recitation,  which  was  enjoyed  by 
all  present. 

On  Sunday  evening,  it  being  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  C.  D.  Sherman  Lodge,  the 
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ladies  ag^alD  tjerved  refreHhments,  which 
were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

On  Monday  afternoon  we  departed  for 

our  homefl.     May  success  and  prosperity 

ever  be  with  Pilot  Lodge,  is  my  earnest 

wish.     Yours  in  Friendship  and  Charity, 

Marion  II.  Murray. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

#  #      # 
Joint  Meetings. 

I  feel  constrained  to  pen  a  line  upon  a 
subject  that  must  be  of  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  Ladies  Society  and  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  in  connection  with  joint  meet- 
ings. 

We  have  some  very  pleasant  times  in 
holding  joint  meetings  with  No.  48,  B.  of 
L.  F.,  once  each  quarter.  We  have  a 
very  short  secret  session,  then  serve  re- 
freshments, and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
evening  is  spent  in  dancing  and  having  a 
general  good  time.  We  have  gained  sev- 
eral new  members  as  a  result  of  these 
meetings.  We  make  it  a  point  to  invite 
some  one  who  is  eligible  to  either  order, 
and  in  this  way  they  become  acquainted 
and  get  interested  in  society. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  these  meet- 
ings we  give  a  joint  steamboat  excursion 
each  summer,  and  the  proceeds  usually 
more  than  cover  the  expenses  of  the  joint 
meetings  for  the  winter.  Our  next  boat 
excursion  is  July  18th,  on  steamer  "J.  S." 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  (ill  come 
and  go  with  us. 

We  have  ninety  members  and  have  a 
good  field  to  work  in,  but  our  members 
are  all  housekeepers  and  are  kept  pretty 
busy,  and  as  long  as  our  lodge  is  in  such 
good  condition  we  don't  hustle  very  much. 
We  also  have  over  $300  in  our  treasury. 
A  Member,  Hazel  L.  S. 

Peoria,  111. 

#  #      # 

'Letters  from  Friends. 

From  L.  S.  132 — (Minnie  L.  Faust, 
McComh,  Miss.)  Thursday  evening,  April 
Gth,  the  ladies  of  Pride  of  Ensign  Lodge, 
No.  132,  celebrated  their  second  anniver- 
sary, with  a  small  but  very  enjoyable 
reception  at  the  home  of  our  Worthy 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Butler.  The 
rooms  were  artistically  draped  with  the 
colors  of  our  Order.  Music  and  games 
served  to  while  away  the  hours,  oh  so 
pleasantly. 

What  the  attending  brothers  enjoyed 
so  much  was  the  two  course  luncheon, 
daintly   served    by    the    President,    Miss 


BcKsie  Brewer,  and  Mrs.  Butler,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Butler. 

At  11:30  nil  bid  good-night,  thanking 
the  ladies  for  a  very  pleasant  evening  and 
wiKhing  our  lodge  continued  progress  and 
prosperity. 

#      #      # 

From  L.  S.  8!>— (A  Member,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.)  As  I  am  a  great  reader 
of  our  Magazine,  I  noticed  a  quite  inter- 
esting  article  in  our  March  issue,  on 
page  401,  where  one  of  our  sisters  gives 
it  "good  and  a  plenty"  to  our  brothers  of 
Ix)dge  178,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

My  sister  speaks  through  the  columns 
of  the  Magazine,  that  many  of  our  broth- 
ers are  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  their  Ladies  Auxiliary,  and  that 
they  think  ladies  lodges  a  terrible  nui- 
sance. I  always  understood  that  ignor- 
ance stood  for  needing  knowledge,  and  if 
such  is  the  case,  we  need  it,  and  if  the 
sister  who  wrote  the  article  in  the  March 
issue  will  admit  it,  she  well  knows  that 
178  has  the  best  brothers  in  the  west, 
and  she  need  not  hesitate  in  telling  so. 

Every  brother  of  178  is  too  willing  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  the  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary— ^thnt  is  the  reason  that  they  are 
"broke,"  they  gave  us  the  money.  I  re- 
member how  they  worked  selling  tickets 
n  year  ago  for  our  entertaininent,  and 
they  certainly  did  well,  and  all  they  re- 
ceived in  return  was  a  sandwich  and  a 
dish  of  ice  cream.  They  decorated  the 
hall  and  washed  the  dishes  and  helped 
do  all  the  cleaning  after  the  entertain- 
ment was  over.  What  more  could  be 
asked  of  anyone?  I  wish  to  recall  the 
great  day  when  our  Lodge  was  organized 
and  the  officers  were  installed ;  the  broth- 
ers of  178  paid  for  our  charter  fee  and 
for  the  grand  supper  we  all  enjoyed  after- 
wards. 

Now  that  the  members  of  178  deserve 
praise  and  many  thanks  for  favors  past 
due,  I  hope  they  will  continpe  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  we 
will  always  be  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  them.  My  sister  also  states  that 
we  were  to  have  a  joint  ball  February 
23;  sorry  to  say  we  have  never  seen  a 
joint  ball,  but  why  did  we  not  have  a 
joint  ball?  Because  some  of  our  sisters 
thought  themselves  better  than  others, 
and  they  were  actually  insulted,  when 
our  brothers  asked  them  to  serve  a  little 
punch  at  the  ball  or  some  suitable  re- 
freshments. Now,  what  can  be  expected, 
if  a  few  members  in  your  Society  are 
always  pulling  the  other  way  and  still 
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think  they  are  "it."  I  say  the  way  to 
OYercome  the  difficulty  is  to  let  them 
alone  and  let  the  majority  go  ahead,  and 
in  that  way  you  will  soon  overcome  the 
difficulty. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  overcome 
the  impression  made  by  the  letter  in  the 
March  issue,  and  want  to  extend  best 
wishes  to  the  Brotherhood  of  178,  and 
may  they  prosper  in  this  new  year  of 
1905.  And  trust  that  the  different  So- 
cieties may  not  be  misled  by  the  letter 
from  one  of  our  sisters. 

#  #      # 

From  L.  S.  147 — (Mr8.  Annie  Aylmer, 
San  Antonio,  Teaas,)  While  Blue  Bon- 
net Lodge  has  been  silent  for  some  time, 
we  have  not  lost  interest  in  the  Ladies 
Society.  If  the  brothers  would  only  en- 
courage their  mothers,  daughters,  sisters 
and  wives  to  join  us,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  we  could  not  be  the  largest 
and  best  Ladies  Society  connected  with 
this  great  Brotherhood. 

We  extend  thanks  to  the  brothers  of 
Davy  Crockett,  No.  145,  and  Almo,  No. 
263,  for  their  assistance  in  helping  us 
make  our  mask  ball  of  February  7th,  a 
success  both  financially  and  socially. 

But  with  our  pleasures  come  sorrows. 
We  are  sad  to  relate  the  death  of  Bro. 
Geo.  Craig's  mother,  who  died  a  short 
time  since.  Many  floral  emblems  attest- 
ed the  sympathy  of  hosts  of  friends. 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  a  floral 
wreath  from  the  Ladies  Society.  We  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  sons 
and  daughters  in  this  sad  hour  of  their 
bereavement,  and  commend  them  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  who  knows  their  sor- 
row, and  who  alone  can  heal  the  broken 
hearts.  May  He  in  His  own  good  time 
take  them  to  that  city  where  death  and 
parting  are  unknown. 

#  #      # 

Fbom  L.  S.  86 — (Sister  A.,  Laramie, 
Wyoming.)  I  will  make  an  effort  to  write 
a  letter  for  our  Magazine.  Do  not  think 
we  are  all  asleep  because  you  do  not  hear 
from  us  very  often.  We  are  very  much 
awake  with  a  membership  of  twenty-five 
all  active,  hustlin?  members :  who  are 
always  on  the  watchout  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Order. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  gathering 
February  19th,  when  Brother  Chas. 
Maier  was  with  us  and  gave  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  instructive  address  to  our  So- 
ciety, and  to  the  members  of  BHck  Hill 


Lodge.  After  which  an  elegant  luncheon 
was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

We  expect  Brother  Maier  to  give  a 
stereopticon  lecture  in  May  which  we 
hope  will  be  a  success  both  financially 
and  socially. 

The  20th  of  this  month  we  intend  to 
give  our  Brothers  a  square  meal  and  in- 
cidentally   increase   our   funds. 

On  the  22d  of  this  month  the  Brothers 
gave  their  annual  ball,  to  which  we  were 
invited  guests. 

When  we  were  organized  we  were 
named  "Jewel,"  but  from  indications  the 
past  month,  some  of  our  Brothers  do  not 
seem  to  think  of  our  society  as  their 
precious  jewel. 

I  hope  to  write  again  soon,  and  a  bet- 
ter letter.  Hoping  that  you  will  receive  a 
better  letter  from  Sister  B.  in  your  next 
issue. 

With  the  very  best  wishes  for  success 
for  our  new  Editress. 


From  L.  S.  139 — (Laura  L.  Brewer, 
PocatellOt  Idaho.)  La  Belle  Lodge,  No. 
139,  L.  S.  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  was  organ- 
ized February  20th  by  Mrs.  Callie  E. 
Cave,  President  of  the  lodge  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  with  Mrs.  Grace  Morsehead  as  as- 
sistant. '  We  met  at  11  o'clock  at  the 
Firemen's  Hall  and  were  organized  by  3 
o'clock,  ready  for  a  trial  of  our  new  work. 

We  feel  that  we  will  have  to  call  on 
Sister  Cave  for  much  advice,  as  we  are 
all  new  at  the  work  yet  and  feel  the  need 
of  help.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Cora  L.  Rusk;  Vice- 
President,  Alice  Knowles ;  Past  Presi- 
dent, Jennie  Burns;  Collector,  Ethel 
Laing;  Treasurer,  Mamie  Peake;  Secre- 
tary, Laura  L.  Brewer;  Warden,  Emma 
Rovelstad  ;  Conductor,  Rebecca  Coleman  ; 
Guards,  Annie  Hurl  and  Ida  Williams; 
Board;  Sisters  Lamb,  Knowles  and 
Peake. 

The  brothers  of  Clark-Kimball  Lodge, 
No.  113,  donated  us  $50  for  an  organiza- 
tion fund  and  paid  our  hall  rent  for  a 
year. 

Just  equal  that  if  you  can.  Brother 
Peake  has  done  pioneer  service  in  our  be- 
half and  is  deserving  of  all  praise  and 
commrndation  for  his  untiring  efforts. 

We  give  our  first  annual  ball  March 
31st  and  hope  it  will  be  the  first  of  many 
pleasant  social  events. 

#      #      # 

From  a  B  other  of  No.  (»2 — (Carbon- 
dale,    Penn.)      The    members    of    White 
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Rose  Lodge,  No.  180,  impelled  by  the 
power  of  reciprocation  for  courtesies 
shown  them  when  they  organized,  gave 
an  entertainment  to  the  brothers  of  62  on 
the  evening  of  February  23d,  and  also  in- 
vited the  sisters  and  brothers  of  the  dif- 
ferent lodges  in  this  vicinity  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  entertainment,  but  owing  to 
prevailing  conditions  at  these  lodges  only 
the  members  of  20  and  208,  of  Susque- 
hanna, could  come,  and  those  lodges  were 
well  represented. 

The  President  of  180  bade  the  sisters 
and  brothers  a  cordial  welcome  to  their 
first  entertainment.  It  is  incidents  of 
this  character  that  banish  discord  and  go 
to  establish  a  perfect  concord  that  is  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  organiza- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  evening  a  most  bountiful 
repast  was  served,  after  which  we  were 
favored  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  recitations  and  readings.  This 
was  followed  by  dancing,  and  all  who  at- 
tended are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
ability  of  the  Sisters  of  White  Rose 
Lodge  as  royal  entertainers. 

#      #      # 

From  L.  S.  161 — (Magazine  Corre- 
spondent ^  Toronto  Junction,  Ontario , 
Canada.)  As  I  read  with  much  interest, 
from  time  to  time,  letters  from  the  dif- 
ferent lodges  of  the  Ladies  Society,  with 
enthusiastic  reports  of  various  socials, 
etc.,  I  feel  that  we  would  be  "octopus" 
indeed  if  we  did  not  "contribute  our 
mite"  along  that  line. 

We  held  our  fourth  anniversary  April 
20th,  and  I  need  not  say — as  success  al- 
ways attends  a  united  effort  in  any  or- 
ganization— ^Maple  Leaf  Lodge  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Invitations  had  been 
issued  to  B.  of  L.  F.  262  and  their  fami- 
lies. Those  who  possibly  could  encour- 
aged us  by  their  presence,  and  person- 
ally I  thought  the  brothers  of  262  were 
so  generous  in  their  patronage,  two 
lodges  of  L.  S.  might  be  sustained,  but 
our  laws  say  one  to  each  B.  of  L.  F. 
Lodge,  and  those  who  compiled  them  were 
farseeing  as  to  results. 

A  high-class  programme  was  provided, 
Bro.  G4oTge  Wark,  P.  M.,  of  262,  acting 
as  chairman.  P.  P.  Sister  Richie,  on  be- 
half of  the  lodge,  presented  Sister  Jessie 
Monck,  who  has  been  Secretary  of  thp 
Jjodge  since  its  Inception,  with  an  easy 
chair  and  address  expressing  appreciation 
of  her  services,  and  that  the  choicest 
blessings  of  life   might  be  hers.     Sister 


Monck  could  only  say  "Thanks,"  but  if 
any  of  you  have  ever  met  with  a  like 
surprise  you  will  know  it  meant  volumes. 

The  President  also  was  the  recipient  of 
a  lovely  bouquet — the  choicest  in  bud  and 
blooming  of  the  glad  "Easter-tide" — with 
its  fragrance  wafted  on  every  side,  but 
more  lasting  will  be  the  kindly  feelings 
which  prompted  the  sisters  to  recognize 
the  efforts  she  is  able  to  put  forth  towards 
the  success  of  Maple  Leaf  Lodge. 

But  the  evening  was  fast  passing,  a 
few  of  the  sisters  disappeared  from  their 
places,  and  suspicions  arose  that  all  was 
not  told,  but  soon  the  curtain  was  let  fall. 

"And  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steaming  column, 
And  the  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebri- 
ate 
WaiL  uu  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in." 

The  sisters  had  provided  refreshments, 
which  were  quickly  served,  and  dancing 
followed  for  those  who  desired. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from 
Grand  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Grand  Executive  Board,  Sisters 
Moore  and  Ball,  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present,  and  we  must  say  that  our  "cou- 
sins over  the  border"  have  the  advantage 
of  us  in  having  the  presence  of  Grand 
officers  at  their  social  functions,  as  you 
will  all  agree  with  me,  such  is  a  ^'red- 
letter  day"  in  any  organization,  and  it 
seems  to  give  fresh  inspiration  to  the 
faithful  few  who  carry  on  the  work. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  there  are  not 
more  lodges  of  the  L.  S.  in  Ontario  and 
the  Provinces.  As  per  Directory,  there 
are  47  B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges,  and  only  seven 
of  the  Ladies  Society,  and  there  are  many 
places  where  its  existence  would  receive 
hearty  support. 

Many  of  us  take  our  holiday  trip  on 
the  C.  P.  R.  to  the  coast  and  in  making 
short  stops  look  about  us  to  visit  a  sis- 
ter lodge,  but  they  are  so  few  and  far 
between,  "fraternity  grows  cold  in  the 
search." 

An  effort  was  made  for  the  formation 
of  a  lodge  in  Calgary,  N.  W.  T.,  fifteen 
names  were  secured,  with  the  expectation 
some  one  would  be  sent  to  organize,  or 
complete  the  work,  which  has  not  yet 
been  done. 

Perhaps  the  sister  Editress  in  the  next 
ijisue  of  the  Magazine  could  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject,  as  we  appreciate  its 
columns  for  valuable  information,  as  well 
as  practical  advice. 
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Fbom  L.  S.  36 — (A  Memher,  Sayre, 
Pa.)  On  the  twenty-fourth  oi  March  we 
had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  having  a 
visit  from  our  Worthy  Grand  President, 
Sister  Sargent.  Autumn  Leaf  Lodge,  No. 
36,  held  a  special  meeting  to  greet  our 
Grand  Officer  and  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  and  counsel  which  she  would 
give  us.  We  had  an  enjoyable  meeting 
and  my  greatest  wish  is  that  those  who 
were  enabled  to  hear  her  will  live  up  to 
the  teachings  she  gave  us,  and  then  there 
is  no  reason  why  our  lodge  should  not 
prosper  and  reap  a  large  reward.  Our 
Worthy  Grand  President  is  certainly  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  worker  for  the 
L.  S.  If  we  would  all  work  for  the  Soci- 
ety as  she  does  and  live  up  to  its  teach- 
ings we  could  not  find  fault  with  each 
other. 

These  kind  words  of  advice  she  left 
with  us:  "If  you  can  not  say  kind 
things  of  a  sister,  be  silent;  then  there 
will  be  no  spirit  of  ill-will  or  unkindness. 
Live  up  to  your  motto,  'Friendship  and 
Charity.'  And  be  ye  faithful  and  loyal 
to  each  other,  then  you  will  receive  your 
just  reward." 

I  was  sorry  that  all  the  sisters  did  not 
get  the  benefit  of  her  excellent  address. 

The  sisters  of  36  desired  to  have  her 
stay  longer  with  us  than  she  did,  but  we 
hope  and  pray  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  she  can  visit  us  again.  I  will  bid 
you  all  good-by,  and  may  God  be  with  Sis- 
ter Sargent  until  we  meet  again  and  clasp 
her  hand  again  in  fraternal  friendship. 

#      #      # 

Fbom  L.  S.  188— (Afr».  Louise  Rush, 
AlesandriCf  La.)  I,  a  member  of  Juniper 
Lodge  188,  beg  just  a  small  space  in 
which  to  tell  you  of  our  little  lodge.  We 
are  prospering  nicely. 

On  February  21st  we  gave  our  first 
masquerade  ball,  which  was  very  success- 
ful, both  socially  and  financially.  It  was 
largely  attended  by  some  of  Alexandria's 
very  best  people.  Some  wore  very  pretty 
gowns,  while  others  wore  very  comical 
costumes. 

All  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves,  and 
at  10.30  "masks  were  off,"  and  each  and 
every  one  repaired  to  the  dining-room, 
where  they  were  served  with  sandwiches, 
pickles,  cakes,  chocolate  and  coffee. 

As  a  result  we  have  a  neat  little  sum  in 
our  treasury,  which  We  are  very  proud 
of,  as  our  little  lodge  is  not  quite  three 
months  old  as  yet.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  brothers  of  598  for  their  untiring  aid 


and  ready  assistance,  which  they  so  cheer- 
fully gave  us. 

On  Mardigras  night,  March  7th,  the 
brothers  gave  their  first  masquerade  ball, 
which  was  a  success  in  every  way. 

We  are  expecting  some  new  applica- 
tions in  the  very  near  future  and  we  will 
gladly  welcome  them  in  our  little  band. 
We  hope  to  receive  every  eligible  wife, 
mother  and  sister  before  very  long.  Best 
wishes  for  all  the  lodges  of  the  Ladio.s 
Society  and  B.  of  L.  F. 

#  #      # 

From  L.  S.  45. —  {Two  Sisters,  Oalves- 
ton,  Tex.)  As  we  have  not  seen  anything 
in  the  columns  of  our  Magazine  from 
Oleander  Lodge,  we  thought  we  would 
write  and  let  the  sisters  know  that  we 
were  still  alive  and  prospering.  We  have 
a  new  candidate  for  our  side-saddle  for 
our  next  meeting,  and  we  hope  to  have 
more  in  the  near  future.  We  gave  our 
first  social  hop,  at  which  we  served  dainty 
refreshments  and  had  a  general  good 
time.  We  want  to  thank  the  brothers  of 
Gulf  City  Lodge  115  for  the  kind  assist- 
ance they  rendered  us,  and  especially  do 
we  thank  Bros.  Shellhorn  and  Fuller  for 
the  good  work  done  at  the  cloak-room  and 
at  the  door.  To  all  sister  lodges  we  wish 
good  luck  and  prosperity,  and  to  the 
noble  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men. 

#  #      # 

From  L.  S.  2&—{PreMent  of  Autumn 
Leaf,  No.  36,  Sayre,  Pa.)  I  have  been 
reading  the  letters  from  the  sisters  in  the 
Magazine,  and  thought  perhaps  they 
.  would  like  to  hear  from  us.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  nice  time  in  our  lodge  now.  We 
enjoyed  a  visit  from  our  worthy  Grand 
President  in  March,  which  was  of  much 
profit  to  us,  and  hope  her  visit  will  be  re- 
peated in  the  near  future.  We  are  still 
progressing,  two  new  members  being  ini- 
tiated at  our  last  meeting  and  six  more 
on  the  way.  At  the  close  of  our  last 
meeting  the  sisters  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  a  number  of  the  brothers 
in  the  anteroom,  laden  with  good  things 
to  eat.  Iney  spread  the  tables  and 
waited  on  the  sisters,  and  afterwards 
washed  the  dishes.  To  any  of  the  un- 
married sisters  in  want  of  a  husband  we 
would  recommend  Bro.  Falsey,  of  Weaver 
Lodge  379,  as  he  is  a  splendid  dish- 
washer. The  way  the  brothers  did  things 
was  surprising  to  most  of  the  sisters,  as 
we  did  not  know  that  they  knew  how. 
We  have  had  to  part  with  our  Secretary, 
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Sister  Blakeslee,  as  she  has  moved  to  Buf- 
falo. She  will  be  very  much  missed  by 
the  entire  Ix>dge,  as  she  has  been  one  of 
its  best  workers.  It  is  the  wish  of  every 
sister  tliat  she  may  find  plenty  of  friends 
in  her  new  home.  We  should  always  be 
ready  to  do  for  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  as  the 
lives  of  our  dear  ones  are  protected  by  it. 
I^et  us  be  more  friendly  and  charitable 
one  towards  the  other,  and  the  Ladies 
Society  will  prosper  wherever  it  may  be. 

#  #      # 

From  L.  S.  5C — (A  Member,  TucJton, 
Aris.)  We,  the  sisters  of  Tucson,  desire 
to  extend  greetings  to  all  our  past  and 
present  Grand  officers  of  the  Ladies  Soci- 
ety of  the  B.  of  L.  t\ 

Tucson  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Ladies  Society.  The  old  home  of  the  Sar- 
gents  still  stands  where  the  ladies  met  to 
organize  such  a  noble  sisterhood. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Order  as  a  large 
family  gathering,  for  there  we  meet  the 
wi^es,  daughters,  mothers  and  sisters. 

Our  Society  was  organized  on  April  22, 
1809,  by  our  Grand  Counselor.  Frank  P. 
Sargent,  with  twenty-six  charter  mem- 
bers. We  have  had' many  trials  and  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  but  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  with  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  our  good  brothers  we  have  overcome 
all  trials  and  are  getting  along  smoothly 
now.  We  always  hail  with  joy  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  Society,  for  it 
proves  that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  are  interested 
in  our  cause  and  in  the  cause  of  "Friend- 
ship and  Charity." 

#  #      # 

From  L.  S.  5 — (Lucinda  B,  Steven- 
non.  Needles,  Col.)  Just  a  few  words 
about  our  little  Society,  Flower  of  the 
Desert,  No.  5.  For  almost  a  year  we 
have  had  only  five  members  in  our  town, 
and  we  have  worked  and  struggled  under 
the  most  trying  difficulties,  but  now  we 
have  five  applications  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  more  encouraging  circumstances. 

I  think  each  Brotherhood  fireman  with 
a  wife,  sister  or  mother  should  encourage 
them  to  join  the  Ladies  Society,  for  the 
time  is  sure  to  come  when  they  will  feel 
the  good  which  will  surely  result  from 
being  a  mjember  of  our  Society. 

With  best  of  good  wishes  for  all  sister 
lodges. 

#  #      # 

From  L.  S.  139 — (A  Member,  Poca- 
tcllo,  Idaho,)  Well,  if  there  is  space  in 
our  lovely  Magazine  for  a  few  items  of 


interest  in  connection  with  our  newly 
organized  Ladies  Society,  here  in  "the 
city  of  the  West,"  Pocatello,  Idaho,  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  after  a  five- 
months'  siege  trying  to  secure  enough 
members  to  get  a  charter,  we — La  Belle 
Lodge,  No.  139 — are  organized,  with  fif- 
teen nice  young  sisters'  names  attached 
thereto. 

Sister  Callie  Cave  and  Sister  Grace 
Morsehead  came  up  from  Ogden,  Utah, 
to  start  us  on  our  way,  and  after  three 
meetings  we  are  getting  along  nicely.  The 
sisters  t>f  139  are  loud  in  their  praises 
for  the  lovely  sisters  that  came  from 
Ogden,  and  if  these  sisters  are  ever  in 
need  of  anything  they  can  feel  assured 
that  help  and  assistance  will  be  gladly 
given  them  by  the  sisters  of  139. 

I  think  that  Callie  E.  Cave  would  make 
an  ideal  organizer  for  the  West,  and  I 
think  we  would  have  a  great  many  more 
Ladies  Societies  if  we  had  such  an  earn- 
est worker  in  the  field.  There  are  three 
more  B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges  in  this  State, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  a  Ladies  Society 
in  connection  with  each,  so  that  we  could 
hold  reunions  once  a  year,  and  thus  help 
each  other  and  have  good  times. 

The  sisters  of  La  Belle  Lodge  want  to 
thank  the  sisters  who  organized  them,  and 
also  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Brother 
Henry  Peake,  who  worked  so  faithfully 
the  past  five  months  to  have  an  auxiliary 
to  Clarke-Kimball  Lodge.  No.  113.  It  is 
the  result  of  his  labor  that  La  Belle 
Lodge  was  organized. 

Now,  hurry,  sisters.  There  are  about 
thirty-five  more  who  are  eligible  in  the 
field.  We  can  get  them  if  we  get  "a 
move"  on  us. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of-  officers  elected. 
They  are :  Cora  Rusk,  President :  Alice 
Knowles,  Vice-President;  Laura  Brewer, 
Secretary;  Ethel  B.  Laing,  Collector; 
Miriam  Peake,  Treasurer;  Sisters 
Knowles,  Peake  and  Lamb,  Trustees. 

With  best  wishes  and  good  luck  for  the 
L.  S.  and  to  La  Belle  Lodge. 

#      #      # 

Death  Report. 

JAllic  Fj.  Wolhauptcr, — Lodge  173; 
died  March  21.  19()5 ;  cause,  appendicitis. 
Insurance,  $200. 

Emma  Carie, — Lodge  2 ;  died  May  IC, 
1005:  cause,  result  of  bums  received  by 
the  explosion  of  a  tank  of  a  .gasoline 
stove.    Insurance,  $200. 
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Plate  XXII— Automatic  Slact.  Ad- 
Juster. 

Plate  XXII  of  the  Westinghouse  Air- 
Brake  Series  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's  Magazine  Educational  Chart  shows 
sectional  and  perspective  views  of  the 
automatic  slack  adjuster. 

The  automatic*  slack  adjuster  has  few 
parts  and  its  operation  is  simple.  The 
ratchet  wheel  27,  contained  within  the 
casing  2^,  is  secured  upon  the  screw  4 
and  operates  to  turn  the  screw  4  when 
engaged  by  the  pawl  22  which  is  attached 
to  piston  stem  23,  The  piston  19  within 
the  slack  adjuster  cylinder  2^  when  oper- 
ated upon  by  brake  cylinder  pressure, 
compresses  the  spring  2t  and  moves  the 
pawl  22  into  position  for  engaging  .the 
teeth  of  ratchet  wheel  £7. 

The  operation  of  the  automatic 'slack 
adjuster  is  as  follows:  Port  a  in  the 
brake  cylinder  is  so  located  that  so  long 
as  the  predetermined  piston  travel  in 
the  brake  cylinder  is  not  exceeded 
the  brake  cylinder  piston  will  not  un- 
cover this  port  and  the  adjuster  there- 
fore remains  inoperative.  When,  how- 
ever, the  brake  shoes  become  sufficiently 
worn  or  undue  slack  or  lost  motion  oc- 
curs in  the  brake  rigging  as  to  permit  of 
the  brake  cylinder  piston  exceeding  the 
predetermined  travel,  the  port  a  being  un- 
covered and  open  to  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure, this  pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder 
passes  through  port  a  and  the  pipe  b 
to  the  automatic  slack  adjuster  cylinder 


2,  forces  piston  19  outward,  compressing 
the  spring  21  and  moving  the  pawl  22 
into  position  for  engaging  the  teeth  of 
ratchet  wheel  £7  within  the  casing  2^. 

Upon  releasing  the  brake,  the  brake 
cylinder  piston  returns  to  its  normal  po- 
sition, and  as  soon  as  it  passes  port  a 
in  the  brake  cylinder  the  pressure  in 
the  automatic  slack  adjuster  cylinder  2 
escapes  through  pipe  h  and  port  o  into 
the  brake  cylinder,  thence  out  through 
the  nonpressure  head  to  the  atmosphere. 
Upon  the  escape  of  air  pressure  above 
piston  19  in  the  automatic  slack  adjuster 
cylinder  2,  spring  21  forces  piston  19  to 
its  normal  position,  whereupon  the  pawl 
22  engages  the  teeth  of  ratchet  wheel  27, 
turns  the  screw  4.  which,  by  means  of 
the  connection  to  the  lever  5,  reduces  the 
distance  between  that  end  of  lever  5  and 
the  slack  adjuster  cylinder  2,  thereby 
shortening  the  travel  of  the  brake  cylin- 
der piston,  reducing  the  slack  or  lost  mo- 
tion in  the  brake  rigging  and  causing  the 
brake  shoes  to  be  brought  closer  to  the 
wheels. 

Piston  19  in  the  automatic  slack  ad- 
juster cylinder  2  in  returning  to  its  nor- 
mal position  carries  the  pawl  ^  with  it 
until  a  projection  o  in  the  cylinder  en- 
gages a  lug  on  pawl  22,  which  causes  the 
pawl  to  turn  on  its  pivot  and  disengage 
itself  from  ratchet  wheel  27.  When  the 
pawl  22  is  in  this  position  if  desirable  the 
adjustment  of  the  screw  4  °i&y  be  made 
by  hand. 
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PpU  National  Electric  Headlight. 

The  highly  interestins;*  instructive  and 
educational  series  of  articles  on  the  "Pyle 
National  Electric  Headlight"  by  Mr.  J. 
Will  Johnson,  of  the  Pyle  National  Elec- 
tric Headlight  Company,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Magazine  during  the  past 
few  months  are  concluded  with  Part  VII 
in  the  current  issue. 

Beginning  with  the  September  number 
of  the  Magazine,  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  on  this  electric  headlight  will 
follow,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interest 
created  by  the  articles  already  published 
will  be  manifested  by  a  goodly  supply  of 
questions. 

#      #      # 
No  Such  Thing  As  Poor  Coal. 

From  remarks  made  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Adams,  general  master  mechanic  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern,  at  the  Ma&ter 
Mechanics'  Convention,  we  conclude  that 
firing  locomotives  has  become  a  fine  art 
on  the  Southwestern.     Mr.  Adams  said: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  country  today 
in  the  operation  of  railroads  that  is  of 
more  interest  than  the  question  of  fuel. 
The  education  of  the  engineer  and  the 
fireman  in  the  use  of  fuel  is  one  that 
does  away  with  the  setting  out  of  trains, 
engines  failing  on  the  road,  delays  on 
cinder  pits,  cleaning  fires,  etc.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  excuse  of  an  engine  failing 
on  the  road  because  of  poor  fuel  is  not 
tenable,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
any  fuel  used  in  the  country  today  that  I 
know  of  that,  if  properly  used,  will 
clinker,  and  I  believe  the  word  clinker 
is  not  the  proper  word  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  sand  pit.  It  should 
be  ashes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
cinder  is  burned  up  there  will  be  no 
lumpy  material.  We  all  agree  where  our 
trains  are  delayed  from  two  to  three 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  account  of 
engines  not  steaming,  poor  coal,  'etc.,  it 
is  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  management, 
as  well  as  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
motive  power  officials. 

On  our  road  we  take  into  consideration 
the  education  of  the  engineer  and  fireman 
in  the  fuel  question.  We  adopted  a 
method  under  which,  if  the  engine  loses 
any  time  on  the  road  due  to  the  engine 
not  steaming,  we  bring  the  engineer  and 
fireman  into  the  office  and  ask  each  the 
cause.  If  the  statement  is  made  that  it 
was  on  account  of  poor  fuel,  we  ask  him 


to  explain  what  he  intends  us  to  under- 
stand when  he  says  poor  fuel,  and  in  that 
manner  we  bring  out  his  idea  of  it,  and 
instruct  him  accordingly.  It  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect — the  effect  has  been  that 
we  have  run  our  20  switch  engines,  20x26 
engines,  four  days  and  four  nights  with- 
out cleaning  the  ashpan,  and  we  have 
shaken  down  the  fire  out  of  the  engine  in 
15  minutes.  We  have  run  a  20-inch,  en- 
gine on  the  road  on  a  run  of  250  miles 
with  Illinois  coal,  and  have  not  shaken 
the  grates  or  cleaned  the  ashpans,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  trip  we  have  shaken 
down  the  fire  out  of  the  engine  in  15 
minutes. 

I  believe  today  that  one  of  fhe  most 
important  subjects  for  this  convention  to 
consider  is  the  intelligent  u&e  of  fuel,  not 
the  economical  use  of  fuel,  because  intel- 
ligent use  of  fuel  results  in  economy. — 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering. 

#      #      # 

Automatic  Locomotive  Control. 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  of  a  de- 
vice controlled  by  electricity  and  oper- 
ated by  compressed  air  which  is  designed 
to  prevent  a  train  from  passing  a  certain 
point  when  signals  are  set  at  danger,  as 
in  the  case  of  railroad  crossings,  open 
drawbridges  or  other  places  of  danger, 
and  without  derailment  of  the  train.  This 
device  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Stiegelmeyer,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
who  describes  Uie  merits  of  his  invention 
as  follows: 

"The  shocking  accidents  which  have  oc- 
curred on  railroads  fully  equipped  with 
the  block  signal  systems  of  the  most  im- 
proved type  and  in  working  order,  have 
shown  very  forcibly  that  between  these 
signals  and  the  throttle  of  the  locomotive, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  control,  is 
an  unreliable  human  intermediary.  The 
perfect  system  should  therefore  be  one 
capable  of  acting  directly  on  the  throttle, 
when  the  signal,  is  ignored  or  erroneously 
interpreted  by  the  engineer. 

"Many  systems  have  been  invented  but 
they  are  all  open  to  the  same  objection, 
namely,  that  they  are  liable  to  destroy 
the  watchfulness  of  the  engineer,  but  this 
objection  does  not  apply  to  the  system 
illustrated  herewith,  for  it  is  so  arranged 
as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
vigilance  of  the  engineer. 

"Every  time  a  signal  is  ignored  the  lo- 
comotive is  automatically  stopped  and  at 
the  same  time  a  record  is  made  in  the  sig- 
nalman's tower  telling  the  exact  second 
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it  occarred  and  which  the  engineer  must 
explain  at  the  end  of  his  run. 

"The  mechani&m  employed  in  this  sys- 
tem is  very  simple  and  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  detail  view.  It  is  what  is  termed 
an   'Automatic  Locomotive  CJontrol.' 

"The  controlling  power  is  electricity 
and  the  operating  power  is  compressed  air, 
taken  from  the  train-line  pipe.  There  is 
a  battery  at  the  bottom  of  the  signal  post. 
The  negative  element  is  run  to  the  top  of 
the  signal  post  to  a  plate  of  copper.  On 
the  semaphore  blade  is  placed  a  roller  arm 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  plate 
of  copper  when  the  signal  is  set  at  'block.' 


tempting  to  pass  a  signal  set  at  block  will 
be  brought  to  a  stop.  The  trolley  wheel 
coming  in  contact  with  the  short  rail 
and  the  engine  truck  wheel  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  charged  main  rail  completes 
the  circuit,  thus  energizing  the  magnet, 
which  withdraws  the  armature,  thereby 
releasing  the  spring-arm  air  valve,  al- 
lowing the  air  to  simultaneously  escape 
from  the  throttle  closing  cylinder  and 
train-line  pipe  and  automatically  closing 
the  throttle  and  setting  the  brakes,  thus 
bringing  the  train  to  a  standstill. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  signal  being 
at  clearance,  the  roller  arm  is  in  the  posi- 
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The  negative  element  then  leads  down  the 
signal  post  and  out  to  a  short  rail  which 
sets  directly  in  the  center  of  the  track. 
The  positive  element  is  taken  direct  to 
the  main  rail. 

"It  will  be  noticed  there  is  no  circuit 
formed  yet  because  there  is  a  distance 
between  the  short  rail  and  the  main  rail. 
On  the  engine  frame  and  directly  behind 
the  pilot  is  connected  a  small  wheel, 
termed  a  trolley  wheel,  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  short  rail  in  the  center 
of  the  track.  On  an  axle  of  the  engine 
truck  is  placed  a  copper  disc  with  an 
electric  brush  facing  against  it  and  held 
in  place  with  a  small  spring.  In  the  en- 
gine cab  on  the  boiler  is  placed  a  throttle 
closing  cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  is 
connected  to  the  throttle  lever  by  a  throt- 
tle ratchet  key.  The  air  is  taken  from 
the  train-line  pipe  up  and  into  the  cylin- 
der through  a  four-way  spring-arm  air 
valve  which  is  controlled  by  the  armature 
of  an  electric  magnet  that  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  throttle  closing  cylinder. 

"With  the  engines  and  signals 
equipped  in  this  manner,  any  engine  at- 


tion  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  of  Ex- 
hibit *B,*  preventing  the  battery  from 
energizing  the  magnet  and  allowing  the 
train  to  proceed. 

"Some  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
it  are:  In  case  the  engineer  is  dead  or 
asleep  and  the  signal  is  set  against  him, 
the  train  is  automatically  brought  to  a 
stop  without  any  property  loss  to  the 
company  or  injury  to  anyone  on  the  train. 
In  case  the  train  breaks  in  two  the  en- 
gine is  shut  down.  Should  an  air  hose 
break,  or  through  any  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer  he  wastes  his  air,  his  en- 
gine is  shut  down.  For  any  reason  what- 
ever, should  the  pressure  in  the  train-line 
pipe  be  reduced,  the  throttle  will  work  in 
harmony  with  the  brakes,  for  as  the 
brakes  are  set  the  throttle  will  close. 

"Thtf  object  of  this  invention  is  .to 
throw  a  safeguard  around  the  derail  for 
the  traveling  public  as  well  as  the  com- 
pany, by  bringing  the  train  to  a  standstill 
before  it  reaches  the  derail,  that  is,  if  the 
signal  is  set  at  block. 

"It  ran  also  be  used  to  great  advantage 
at  drawbridges,  tunnels,  or  to  protect  a 
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train  while  standing  at  a  station  discharg- 
ing passengers,  as  by  setting  the  distant 
signals  at  block  any  train  coming  in  eit;her 
direction  is  stopped  before  it  reaches  the 
station.  It  can  be  connected  to  switches 
or  any  signal.  If  for  any  reason  the  con- 
ductor wishes  to  shut  the  engine  down  he 
can  do  so  by  opening  an  angle  cock  or  the 
conductor's  brake  valve.  It  throws  a 
safeguard  around  engines  while  standing 
in  the  roundhouse,  as  by  having  no  air 
pressure  on  them  the  throttle  valve  is 
held  closed  by  the  lack  of  air  in  the  throt- 
tle closing  cylinder  which  allows  the  pis- 
ton to  move  forward,  actuated  by  the 
spring,  which  unlocks  the  throttle  valve 
lever  and  draws  it  closed.  If  the  air 
pump  on  the  engine  breaks  down  and  the 
engineer  is  compelled  to  run  his  train 
without  air  he  can  do  so  by  simply  dis- 
connecting the  throttle  ratchet  key." 

In    the    operation    of    extremely    fast 
trains  it  is  just  as  essential  to  maintain 


a  signal  equipment  in  proportion  to  the 
requirements  of  such  conditions  as  it  is 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  rail  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  engine.  The 
speed  of  trains  being  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  present  time  demands  that 
every  safety  device  and  precaution  with 
which  the  railroad  companies  can  sur- 
round their  operation  be  adopted.  In  the 
maintenance  of  such  furious  speed  as  is 
represented  by  an  average  of  70  to  75 
miles  per  hour,  normal  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  engineer  is  very  liable  to 
fail  in  some  instances.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  it  be  possible  for  persons 
noticing  impending  danger  to  bring  same 
to  his  attention  by  infallible  methods. 
His  eyes  should  not  alone  be  depended 
upon  to  observe  the  danger  of  wrongly  dis- 
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played  signals.  Any  mechanism  that  will 
fill  this  want  should  be  welcomed,  not 
only  by  the  railway  managements  of  the 
country  but  by  the  people  as  well,  and  in 
view  of  the  horrible  disasters  resulting 
from  this  long  felt  want  and  the  incident 
loss  of  life  and  treasure,  it  would  seem 
as  though  any  device  promising  to  fill  it 
would  be  cheap  at  almost  any  cost. 


Communication   ^etbteen  Rapidip 
Moving  Trains. 

An  invention  whereby  a  person  on  a 
rapidly-moving  train  can  converse  with 
one  on  another  train,  also  in  motion,  or 
with  an  operator  or  other  person  in  an 
office  or  tower  contiguous  to  the  right  of 
way  within  a  certain  radius,  has  proven 
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successful.  The  inventor  is  an  Indiana 
man  by  the  name  of  EMward  McClintock. 

The  invention  was  tested  on  the  lines 
of  the  Indiana  Northern  Traction  Com- 
pany, between  Marion  and  Wabash.  Me- 
tallic brushes  extending  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cars  touch  a  small  steel  rail  be- 
tween the  rails  on  which  the  cars  are 
operated,  and  communication  is  main- 
tained in  this  way.  Gars  equipped  for 
the  test  Were  run  over  the  road,  and  the 
inventor,  in  company  with  officials  of  the 
road,  looked  after  the  details  of  the  work 
of  making  it  in  person.  Mr.  Barry,  gen- 
eral manager,  and  Mr.  Smock,  auditor, 
declared  that  the  invention  was  all  that 
was  claimed  for  it 

Three  systems  of  signals  are  used  in 
communicating — ^telegraph,  telephone,  and 
light  bulbs.  A  m<««  elaborate  test  will 
soon  be  made.  Mr.  McClintock  claims 
that  his  invention  will  eliminate  all  future 
danger  of  collisions. 

#      #      # 

Saving  Coat  on  Locomotives.* 

Reducing  the  final  cost  of  the  amount 
of  coal  used  to  produce  the  total  hauling 
power  on  a  given  system  of  railroad  can 
be  accomplished  In  two  way»--either  by 
reducing  the  quantity  of  coal  burnt, 
maintaining  the  same  quality  as  now 
used,  or  using  a  lower  grade  of  coal, 
cheaper  than  that  used  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  quantity  being  equal  or  even 
greater,  but  the  total  cost  being  lower. 

The  price  of  coal  in  SVance  is  very 
high  compared  with  the  price  of  coal  used 
in  America.  The  conditions  of  traffic  are 
not  the  same  in  the  two  countries.  French 
companies  do  not  compete  with  each 
other,  except  in  some  few  cases ;  our  most 
crowded  divisions  are  double-track  lines. 
Maintaining  schedule  time  is,  of  course,  a 
duty  to  fulfill  on  our  roads*  as  anywhere 
else,  but  one  of  the  first  duties  to  require 
from  enginemen  is  that  they  save  coal  as 
much  as  can  be  done  in  safe  limits. 

For  America,  I  presume  that  the  first 
thing  to  do,  in  addition  to  keeping  time, 
is  to  gain  it,  by  any  means,  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  lines  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  insure  thus  a  better  use  of  rolling 
stock  and  locomotives.  This  can  only 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  coal.  But  yet, 
within  certain  limits,  there  must  be  some 
possibilities  of  saving  coal  by  a  circum- 
spect application  of  some  of  the  French 
principles. 

*By  A.  Saillot,  Inipeotor,  Oaest  Railway, 
Fraaoe,  to  The  Railway  Aso. 


Let  us  examine,  first,  how  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  coal  burnt  for  the  same  serv- 
ice, supposing  the  quality  of  the  coal 
^  remain  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  a 
large  railroad  could  not  find  on  its 
territory  or  in  the  neighborhood  more 
than  one  sort  of  coal.  American  coals, 
as  I  know,  belong  to  only  two  different 
classes,  viz.,  bituminous  and  anthracite; 
but  it  is  evident  that  In  each  of  these 
classes  the  coals  must  differ  one  from 
another  according  to  the  quantity  and 
nature  of  volatile  products  and  ashes.  In 
a  general  sense,  bituminous  coal,  when 
burning,  distillates  differently  from  the 
anthracite,  and  forms  a  far  better  and 
stronger  coke,  and  this  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  save  coal  if  the  fireman  is  able 
to  govern  his  fire  properly.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  bituminous  coal  gives  fusible 
ashes,  and  this  Is  a  bad  point,  since  fus- 
ible ashes  form  caking  clinkers,  which 
obstruct  the  grate.  Therefore,  if  only 
one  sort  of  combustible,  bituminous  or 
anthracite,  can  be  available  on  the  sys- 
tem, I  would  suggest  trying  some  differ- 
ent samples  of  it  separately,  and  seeing 
what  they  give  as  to  quantity  and  nature 
of  ashes  and  volatile  product — a  very 
simple  laboratory  experiment  will  ascer- 
tain it.  And  then  it  may  be  advisable 
to  mix  some  of  them  so  as  to  obtain  a 
mixture  better  than  either  of  the  ele- 
ments composing  it.  This  is  what  we 
generally  do  in  France  for  the  mixture 
of  different  coals. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  coal  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  same  point,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  better,  and  the  mixture  will  be 
easier.  In  some  parte  of  the  United 
States  it  may  perhaps  be  a  good  and 
economical  practice  to  mix  petroleum  ref- 
use with  splint  coal  or  anthracite.  In 
fact,  the  two  principal  things  to  obtain 
in  a  mixture  are  nonfusible  ashes  and  a 
coke  not  too  hard,  not  too  much  splits 
but  very  compact,  so  that  it  may  con- 
stitute what  may  be  called  the  frame  or 
the  skeleton  of  the  fire  on  the  grate. 

In  France,  the  best  mixtures  are  ob- 
tained when  composed  as  follows:  60 
per  cent,  of  caking  coal,  20  per  cent,  of 
gas  coal  and  20  per  cent,  of  splint  coal 
(caking,  gas  and  splint  coal  are  English 
terms.) 

The  caking  coal  gives  a  good  strong 
coke,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
clinkers;  this  tendency  is  overcome  by 
by  the  action  of  the  two  other  coals, 
which  give  dissolving  ashes. 

The  gas  coal  gives  a  great  quantity  of 
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volatile  products,  which  carry  the  heat 
Into  the  upper  parts  of  the  firebox  and 
forward  part  of  the  flues;  but  this  coal, 
as  well  as  the  caking  coal,  is  somewhat 
hard  to  light ;  the  lighting  is  done  by  the 
splint  coal,  which  gives  long  flames  and 
lights  the  whole  mixture  rapidly.  This 
latter  coal  is  very  light ;  when  used  alone 
on  the  grate  it  responds  too  readily  to 
the  draft,  and  it  is  drawn  to  the  front 
end,  but  the  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
the  mixture  of  this  coal  with  the  others, 
which  are  heavier. 

In  the  combination  of  any  mixture  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  consider  the  price 
of  the  elements  entering  into  it,  including 
the  cost  of  handling  and  transportation 
and  the  possibilities  of  using  it  properly 
according  to  the  form  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  grate  and  the  boiler.  In  fact, 
the  price  of  coal,  pure  or  mixed,  should 
be  calculated  according  to  the  number  of 
heat  units  practically  available  in  the 
boiler,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  method 
to  adopt  in  the  purchase,  the  preparation 
and  the  use  of  large  quantities.  A  sec- 
ond solution  would  consist  in  increasing 
the  proportion  of  slack  coal,  screenings 
or  mine  run  in  the  total  of  coal  con- 
sumption, aasuming  that  lump  coal  is 
now  exclusively  used. 

Up  to  1881  no  screenings  or  slack  coal 
were  used  in  French  locomotives;  the 
drivers  would  not  hear  of  it.  Nowadays 
they  bum  up  to  70  per  cent,  of  slack 
in  some  cases,  the  remaining  30  or  40  per 
cent,  being  briquettes,  lump  coal  or  even 
mine  run. 

The  best  way  to  use  slack  coal  consists 
in  having  on  the  grate  a  good  fire  base 
well  framed  with  lump  pieces  or  bri- 
quettes before  starting  the  train.  This 
fire  base  must  be  kept  in  good  order  all 
through  the  run.  A  good  and  rational 
preparation  of  the  fire  before  starting  is 
a  very  important  factor ;  I  may  say  that 
it  is  half  of  the  saving  in  coal  consump- 
tion. 

The  thickness  of  the  fire  is  not  uni- 
form on  the  grate;  it  is  higher  on  the 
sides  and  the  rear  part  This  is  impor- 
tant, too,  especially  when  using  a  coal  or 
mixture  containing  a  great  quantity  of 
volatile  products. 

From  time  to  time  it  Is  advisable  to 
throw  some  broken  lumps  or  briquettes 
on  the  frame  of  the  fire,  and  to  operate 
the  charging  of  the  fire  with  slack  coal  on 
the  same  places;  one  shovelful  in  the 
middle  of  the  grate  and  another  in  the 
front  part  will  do  for  four  or  five  other 
cbargings.     This  is  the  ^en^vt^  me^hgd 


used  here,  but  it  is  widely  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  conditions  of  work 
and  kind  of  fuel. 

If  proper  care  is  taken  to  govern  the 
fire  it  is  possible  to  use  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

1.  Lump  coal  and  mine  run  half  and 
half,  and  20  per  cent,  proportion  of  slack 
ar  screenings  for  express  trains  or  heavy 
freight 

2.  Mine  run  and  slack,  half  and  half, 
for  ordinary  trains,  passenger  or  freight 
with  a  good  starting  fire  made  of  lump 
or  briquettes. 

3.  Slack  or  screenings,  with  a  slight 
proportion  of  mine  run  for  switching 
locomotives. 

This  is  about  what  we  do  in  France, 
except  that  we  use  more  briquettes  tlian 
lump  coal.  In  some  of  our  stationary 
boilers,  at  shops  or  water  pumping  sta- 
tions, we  use  also  a  mixture  of  slack  coal 
and  smokebox  cinders  gathered  in  round- 
house yard  pits,  and  it  does  very  well. 
The  average  consumption  on  the  French 
systems  is  12  kilograms  per  kilometer  for 
passenger,  and  13  kilograms  tor  freight. 

The  two  solutions  referred  to  would  re^ 
quire  some  intelligence  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  enginemen.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  American  firemen  are  able  to  fulfill 
all  the  necessary  conditions  if  they  are 
encouraged,  and  if  they  receive  good  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  work  to  be  done. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  require  from 
these  men  the  necessary  ability  and  wil- 
lingness; discipline  and  close  watching 
are  good  means,  but  I  believe  that  the  best 
argument  is  money.  I  think  the  only 
way  to  effect  economy  in  coal  is  to*  induce 
the  enginemen  to  take  care  of  their  fires. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  prepare  the 
coal  according  to  the  best  methods  known, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use  if  this  coal  were 
used  in  a  careless  manner. 

Would  the  French  method  of  firing  be 
good  in  America?  I  can  not  tell  now. 
The  thickness  of  fire,  frequency  of  charg- 
ing and  the  form  of  the  bed  of  coal  on 
the  grate  differ  too  largely  according  to 
many  varying  conditions,  such  as  load 
of  train,  speed,  quality  of  coal,  capacity 
of  boiler,  etc.  But  I  am  sure  that  fire- 
men would  employ  the  best  method,  once 
shown  to  them,  if  they  had  any  interest 
in  doing  it 

I  advise  the  introduction  of  a  coal 
premium  system.  I  do  not  mean  alto- 
gether the  French  system  of  coal  pre- 
miums, which  I  consider  too  complicated 
for  American  railroads.  This  system  is 
based  on  the  ullowanc^  of  coal  coQsumjh 
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tioD  per  kilometric  ton,  calculated  for 
each  type  of  engine,  each  sort  of  train 
and  each  line.  In  some  companies  this 
allowance  yaries  according  to  the  season, 
and  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
When  the  quantity  burnt  is  below  the 
allowance,  the  enginemen  receive  a  pre- 
mium of  so  much  per  ton.  On  the 
Ouest  Railway  this  premium  Is  four 
francs  (80  cents)  per  ton;  some  years  ago 
it  was  eight  francs  ($1.60)  ;  on  the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean  it  is  ten 
francs  ($2)  per  ton;  on  the  Paris-Or- 
leans it  is  eight  francs  ($1.60).  When 
the.  quantity  burnt  is  above  the  allowance 
some  companies  reduce  the  wages  of  en- 
ginemen by  a  certain  amount  per  ton; 
generally  this  reduction  is  equal  to  the 
reward  per  ton. 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  allowance 
of  a  certain  amount  of  coal  per  kilo- 
metric  ton  is  liable  to  errors,  even  when 
care  is  taken  to  vary  it  according  to 
class  of  engine,  kind  of  train,  etc.  This 
method  is  very  complicated  and  requires 
extensive  bookkeeping. 

I  would  advocate  something  of  that 
sort,  but  arranged  on  another  basis.  For 
instance,  I  would  rather  suggest  keeping 
an  account  of  coal  burnt  on  one  division 
by  each  engine  and  then  taking  the  aver- 
age coal  consumption  per  ton  mile  for 
each  group  of  locomotives  doing  the  same 
service.  This  average  would  constitute 
the  allowance,  and  this  allowance  in  a 
new  form  would  then  be  determined  by 
the  men  themselves  on  their  own  work, 
without  any  possible  contest,  and  without 
trouble  for  the  officers.  There  would  be 
a  reward  per  ton  below  the  mean  con- 
sumption of  the  group. 

It  seems  certain  that  every  man  will  be 
interested  to  do  his  best  to  keep  the  con- 
sumption of  his  locomotive  below  this 
average,  and  an  automatic  reduction  of 
the  average,  that  is  to  say,  a  reduction 
of  the  total  consumption  on  the  division 
will  result.  The  amount  of  the  reward 
per  ton  should  be  based  on  the  price  of 
coal  and  be  in  proportion  to  it  and  to 
the  average  wages  of  the  men.  It  would 
be  a  good  practice  to  pay  this  premium 
every  three  months,  for  instance,  as  they 
do  on  the  Est  Railway,  so  that  it  may 
constitute  a  good  sum  of  money. 

Besides  the  premium  given  to  the  men, 
the  quantity  of  coal  burnt  would  consti- 
tute for  each  of  them  an  individual  rec- 
ord, an  account  of  which  should  be  taken 
for  future  promotions. 

This  method  is  given  as  an  example  of 
what  may  be  adopted ;  a  further  and  com- 


plete inquiry  on  this  subject  may  result 
in  a  transformation  of  it 

Coal  premiums  suggest  regularity  pre- 
miums, especially  in  American  traffic.  In 
France  the  reward  per  minute  gained 
varies  as  follows  in  the  different  com- 
panies : 

Frs.  0.15  (3  cents)  to  frs.  0.50  (10 
cents)  for  express  trains. 

Frs.  0.10  (2  cents)  to  frs.  0.30  (6 
cents)   for  ordinary  passenger  trains. 

Frs.  0.08  (1  3-5  cents)  to  frs.  0.20 
(4  cents)    for  freight  trains. 

In  some  companies,  the  P.  L.  M.  for 
instance,  the  loss  of  time  determines  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  any  opinion  on 
the  introduction  of  this  system  in  Ameri- 
can practice  without  knowing  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  briefly  what  could  be 
done  first  to  prepare  coal  conveniently 
before  using  it ;  and  second,  what  may  be 
done  to  induce  the  men  to  use  it  properly. 
To  facilitate  their  work  I  should  place 
in  the  first  rank  the  adjustable  blast 
pipe.    We  use  it  as  a  rule  in  France. 

Some  very  careful  experiments  made 
over  long  periods  of  time  on  certain  loco- 
motives, with  the  same  crews,  first  with 
adjustable  blast  pipes  and  second  with 
permanent  nozzles,  have  shown  economies 
averaging  up  to  5  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  former. 

I  know  that  American  engineers  do  not 
like  it  because  of  its  complicated  con- 
struction. Being  personally  interested  in 
the  matter,  on  account  of  the  adjustable 
blast  pipe  patented  in  my  name  last  year, 
I  can  not  do  better  than  to  advise  asking 
information  from  the  Paris-Orleans  Rail- 
way about  my  apparatus  mounted  on  the 
locomotive  No.  1771,  of  Baldwin  type  and 
construction. 

Everybody  knows  what  is  the  effect  of 
scale  on  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  pound 
of  coal.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important 
to  wash  out  boilers  properly  at  conven- 
ient intervals.  These  intervals  should 
not  be  too  long,  especially  when  water  is 
not  pure;  but  in  another  way  it  should 
not  be  too  short,  because  of  the  fatigue  of 
the  tube  plates,  flues,  fittings,  etc.,  due 
to  the  contraction  of  metal.  In  France 
they  wash  out  every  boiler  after  1,500 
kilometers  for  passenger  traffic  and  1,000 
kilometers  for  freight.  I  consider  that 
it  is  a  little  too  often,  but  an  ex- 
act opinion  on  it  can  not  be  given 
without  knowing  the  nature  of  water 
to  be  treated.  In  this  connection, 
I    may    say    that    I  consider    it   proper 
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to  send  the  feed  of  injectors  right  through 
the  steam  in  the  barrel.  The  mud  is  de- 
posited directly,  and  it  is  collected  more 
easily. 

The  cleaning  of  flues  is  also  very  im- 
portant for  the  transmission  of  heat  from 
hot  gases  to  the  water  of  the  boiler.  In 
France  the  cleaning  of  flues  is  made  by 
special  men  at  the  roundhouses,  but  the 
firemen  generally  realize  the  importance 
of  this  precaution  and  they  prefer  to  do 
it  themselves. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  com- 
pounding. No  one  can  deny  that  this 
type  of  engine  reduces  the  coal  consump- 
tion. X  know  that  in  America  compounds 
are  considered  as  "coal  savers  and  money 
losers."  But  this  question  is  too  broad 
to  be  treated  in  a  few  lines;  besides,  it 
does  not  treat  of  the  problem  I  have  to 
answer,  as  I  presume  I  have  to  deal  with 
existing  locomotives.  I  take  them  as  they 
are  and  not  as  I  would  like  them  to  be. 

Feed  water  heaters  are  also  good  coal- 
saving  contrivances  when  used  under 
proper  conditions,  but  they  are  not  effi- 
cient everywhere  and  under  all  conditions. 

My  last  opinion  on  the  question  of  coal 
saving  is  that  it  is  not  a  mechanical  ques- 
tion— I  mean  to  say,  a  question  of  new 
apparatus — ^but  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  close  attention  to  the  ways  in 
which  and  means  by  which  the  actual 
apparatus  are  governed. 


A  New  Department. 

Beginning  with  the  September  issue  of 
the  Magazine,  Mr.  J.  Will  Johnson,  the 
author  of  the  series  of  educational  arti- 
cles on  the  "Pyle  National  Electric  Head- 
light" which  have  been  published  in  the 
Magazine  during  the  past  few  months, 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
relating  to  the  care  and  operation  of  this 
electric  headlight  in  a  department  to  be 
inaugurated  for  that  purpose.  It  is  hoped 
that  our  members  and  all  other  readers 
who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  Pyle  elec- 
tric headlight  will  not  hesitate  to  ask 
any  questicms  with  a  view  to  familiar- 
ising themselves  with  its  mechanical  feat- 
ures and  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  operation  and  maintenance. 

4      4^ 

American  Locomotive  Companp  to 
Bniid  Automobiles. 

The  American  Locomotive  Company 
has  made  arrangements  for  the  manufac- 


ture in  this  country  of  the  Berliet  auto- 
mobile, one  of  the  best  known  French 
cars.  Although* one  or  two  foreign  de- 
signed cars  are  at  present  built  in  part 
here,  this  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance 
of  an  American  concern  making  a  foreign 
car  with  American  material  and  by  Amer- 
ican labor,  complete  in  every  detail. 
The  construction  of  a  specially  equipped 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Berliet 
machines  will  be  started  immediately,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  cars  will  be  in 
the  market  early  next  seastMi. 

President  Pitkin,  of  the  company,  in 
an  interview,  said:  "Cable  advice  has 
been  received  by  us  from  our  special  rep- 
resentative that  negotiations  have  been 
completed  with  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Berliet  automobiles  at  Lyons,  whereby 
we  have  secured  the  sole  rights  to  build 
the  cars  in  the  United  States  and  Canade. 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  all  specifi- 
cations, drawings,  etc.,  are  to  be .  given 
us  so  as  to  permit  of  our  making  an  ex- 
act reproduction  of  the  French  machine. 
We  will  also  have  the  advantage  of  all 
data  pertaining  to  any  improvements, 
etc.,  which  may  be  developed  by  the 
French  firm.  Our  representative  has  been 
in  Europe  for  nearly  twelve  months  past 
for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing the  automobile  situation,  and  the  Ber- 
liet car  has  been  chosen  in  view  of  its 
extreme  simplicity  and  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  its  suitability  for  American  roads. 
In  the  first  instance  we  will  build  a  plant 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  adjacent  to  our 
Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works.  The 
plant  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  our  Rhode  Island 
works.  The  initial  output  will  be  about 
two  hundred  cars.  The  first  machines 
are  to  be  40  horsepower  and  25  horse- 
power, and  are  to  be  built  exclusively  for 
private  purposes.  Later  we  will  make 
automobile  trucks  for  heavy  transporta- 
tion use." 

Referring  to  the  details  of  the  Berliet 
car,  Mr.  Pitkin  said :  "The  car  is  equipped 
with  a  4-cylinder  gasoline  motor,  the 
cylinders  of  which  are  cast  in  pairs  with- 
out joints.  The  frame,  shafts,  axle,  etc., 
are  nickel  steel,  which  gives  a  maximum 
of  strength  with  a  minimum  of  weight. 
The  moving  parts,  contact  pieces,  etc., 
are  made  of  tempered  steel.  All  the  work- 
ing parts  are  enclosed.  The  gear  wheels 
operating  the  cam  shafts,  the  water  cir- 
culating pump  and  magneto,  also  the  gov- 
ernor, are  enclosed  in  a  special  oil-tight 
case  communicating  with  the  crank  case. 
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The  centrifugal  pump  is  on  the  side  of    Changed  from  Steam   to  ElectriC' 
the  crank  case  very  near  the  radiator  and        itp.* 


under  the  cylinders,  which  arrangement 
does  away  with  much  superfluous  piping. 
The  radiator  and  water  tank  are  com- 
bined.    The  fan  forms  part  of  the  fly- 


The  most  extensive  and  costly  piece  of 
railway  work  made  in  connection  with 
the  street  railroad  systems  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  during  the  past  twelve  months 


SHOWING  VERY  DEEP  CUT  WHERE  EASTERN  ENTRANCE  OF  OLD 
DUMMY  ROAD  WAS 


wheel  which  causes  a  powerful  draught 
around  the  engine  and  through  the  radi- 
ator. The  conaumption  of  fuel  is  ex- 
ceptionally low." — ^The  Railway  and  En- 
l^ineering  Review. 


is  now  nearing  completion,  and  will  short- 
ly be  in  operation. 
This  work  hna  involved  the  changing  of 

^Special  eorreapondenoe  to  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Macuine  by  J.  Mayne  Baltimore. 
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a  steam  dummy  road  into  an  electric  one. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  a  steam  dum- 
my route  has  connected  with  the  Califor- 
nia Street  Cable  System  at  the  end  of 
that    thoroughfare,    and    extended    clear 


of  the  steam  road  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  was  attended  with  many  en- 
gineering difficulties. 

The  route  led  along  v^y  near  the  east- 
em  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay — oppo- 


on  out  to  the  ocean  beach  at  the  Cliff    site  the  famous  Golden  Gate.     All  that 


House.  Three  trains  were  run  regu- 
larly over  this  road,  giving  half  hour  serv- 
ice. This  line  was  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  United  Railroad  Company.  Orig- 
inally, the  construction  of  the  last  mile 


stretch  of  the  bay  presented  a  rugged 
and  precipitous  bluff ,^  butting  rocky  cliffs 
rising  sheer  for  more  than  200  feet  from 
the  ever  restless  waters  of  the  sea. 

Along  this  precipitous  wall  a  wide  cut 
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was  made  for  the  track.  On  one  side 
rose  the  bluff  high  above  the  serpentine 
track ;  on  the  other,  one  could  look  down 
100  feet  at  the  thundering  breakers  over 
a  dizzy  precipice.  At  one  point — near 
what  is  known  as  Land's  End — it  was 
necessary  to  open  a  tunnel.  Though  this 
tunnel  was  a  comparatively  short  one, 
yet   its  construction  gave  no  little  diffi- 


determined  upon  after  the  United  Rail- 
road Company  decided  to  abandon  the 
old  dummy  system  and  substitute  in  its 
stead  electricity  for  steam.  Besides,  the 
great  and  steady  increase  of  travel  dem- 
onstrated the  inadequacy  of  the  old  road. 
A  large  force  of  men  have  been  engaged 
for  several  months  in  making  this  import- 
ant and  expensive  change;  and  yet  the 


culty.  The  stone  was  naturally  so  shat- 
tered and  shivered  that  the  tunnel  had  to 
be  very  strongly  timbered  throughout  its 
entire  length.  Once,  after  completion,  a 
part  of  the  tunnel  caved  in,  crushing  the 
massive  timbering  like  so  many  straws. 

For  many  years  past  this  tunnel  has 
been  a  source  of  constant  trouble  and 
danger,  principally  on  account  of  the 
looee  character  of  the  rocks,  and,  as  time 
passed,  to  the  decayed  condition  of  the 
timbers  supporting  the  sides  and  top. 

To  avoid  future  trouble  in  the  way  of 
slides  at  the  portals  of  the  tunnel,  and 
the  consequent  blocking  of  the  line,  the 
engineers  decided  to  convert  the  old  tun- 
nel into  an  open  cut.     This  course  was 


work  will  not  be  completed  for  some  time. 

The  converting  of  the  old  tunnel  into 
a  wide,  open  cut  has  proved  slow  and 
heavy  work.  A  great  deal  of  blasting 
was  necessary,  and  many  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  explosives  were  used.  In  all, 
over  50,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  de- 
tached and  removed  from  the  cut.  On  the 
side  next  to  the  sea,  the  top  of  the  cut 
in  places  is  over  100  feet  high. 

From  end  to  end  the  road  will  be 
double  tracked,  and  new  and  heavy  80- 
pound  steel  rails  laid.  The  double  track- 
ing has  rendered  necessary  the  widening 
of  the  deep  cut  and  all  the  roadbed  over- 
hanging the  ocean.  The  nature  of  the 
shore  line   is  such  as  to  necessitate  a 
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Tery  windiog  road.  While  it  gives  the 
afghtseer  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  famous  Golden  Gate,  and  may 
make  one  feel  a  little  nervous,  yet  this 
stretch  of  road  is  splendidly  constructed 
and  perfectly  safe. 

The  terminus  at  the  beach  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  old  dummy  round- 
house and  depot  have  been  discarded,  and 
a  large,  new  and  handsome  station  build- 
ing constructed — up  to  date  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  cost  of  changing  this  road  to  an 
electric  one,  and  the  equipment,  etc.,  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  $250,000  or  more. 
It  will  be  second  in  speed  and  appoint- 
ments to  no  road  in  San  Francisco.  It 
is  written  that  the  dummy,  like  the  old 
horse  car  roads  of  San  Francisco,  "must 
go."  Only  two  very  small  steam  connect- 
ing extensions  now  survive  in  that  city. 

^      ^      ^ 

Examination    S^uestions   for  Fire- 
men,  and  Their  Answers.* 

Second  Sebies. 

Que9i\on  S9. — What  is  an  injector? 

Answer, — An  injector  is  a  mechanical 
device  for  forcing  water  into  a  boiler 
against  pressure.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  tubes  and  nozzles  through  which 
the  steam  passes,  the  action  of  the  steam 
raising  the  water  from  the  supply  tank 
through  a  height  as  great  as  ten  or  twelve 
feet  and  forcing  this  water  into  a  boiler 
against  pressure.  The  pressure  the  in- 
jector will  work  against  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  size  and  construction  of  the 
tubes  and  on  the  initial  steam  pressure 
used,  it  being  possible  to  force  against  a 
pressure  of  200  or  300  pounds  with  an  in- 
itial pressure  of  only  50  or  60  pounds. 

Q.  40. — Is  there  more  than  one  kind  of 
injector  in  use? 

A. — ^Yes.  There  are  two  general  types 
of  injectors ;  the  lifting  injector  and  the 
nonlifting  injector. 

Q.  41. — What  is  the  difference  between 
these  two? 

A. — A  nonlifting  injector  must  be 
placed  below  the  lowest  water  level  in 
the  tank.  A  lifting  injector  may  be 
placed  a  few  feet  above  the  water  level 
and  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  lift  the 
water  from  the  tank,  as  well  as  force  it 
into  the  boiler. 

Q.  2k' — ^What  are  the  princiiml  parts  of 
an  injector? 

A. — An  injector  has  four  outaids  qoq- 
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nections,  namely,  the  steam  supply  pipe, 
the  water  supply  pipe,  the  delivery  pipe 
to  the  boiler,  and  the  overflow  pipe.  The 
principal  parts  inside  the  injector  are  th€ 
lifting  steam  nozzle  and  the  lifting  tube, 
forcing  steam  nozzle,  the  combining  and 
condensing  tube  and  the  delivery  tube* 
there  are  also,  the  steam  valve,  the  over 
flow  valve,  the  water  valve  and  the  lint 
check  valve. 

Q.  4S. — How  would  you  start  an  in- 
jector? 

A. — To  start  a  lifting  injector  with  a 
lever  handle,  first  move  the  handle  to  the 
priming  position  with  the  steam  valve 
water  valve  and  overflow  valve  open. 
When  water  appears  at  the  overflow,  pull 
the  handle  clear  out  and  if  the  injector 
is  in  proper  condition,  it  will  go  to  work. 
With  the  screw  handle,  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate handle  for  raising  the  wat§r.  This 
should  be  placed  in  the  open  position 
until  the  water  appears  at  the  overflow, 
then  the  screw  handle  should  be  turned 
clear  out  and  the  lifting  handle  closed 
again. 

With  the  nonlifting  injector,  the  water 
valve,  which  is  kept  closed  while  the  in- 
jector is  not  working,  should  be  opened 
and  then  the  steam  valve  snould  be 
opened.  When  the  injector  is  shut  off, 
the  water  valve  must  be  closed  as  well 
as  the  steam  valve,  except  in  cases  where 
the  overflow  valve  is  placed  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  tank. 

Q.  44. — ^What  are  some  of  the  common 
causes  of  a  lifting  injector  failing  to 
work? 

A. — If  a  lifting  injector  does  not  work 
properly,  the  trouble  may  be  under  one 
of  three  heads.  First,  the  injector  may 
not  prime.  Second,  the  injector  may 
prime  but  will  not  force  the  water  into 
the  boiler,  and  third,  the  injector  may 
prime  and  may  force  some  of  the  water 
into  the  boiler,  but  will  waste  water  at 
the  overflow  and  may  break  occasionally. 
Under  the  first  head,  when  an  injectoi 
fails  to  prime,  it  may  be  that  the  tanb 
valve  is  closed  or  the  tank  is  dry,  or  there 
is  a  kink  in  the  hose  or  the  strainer  i& 
stopped  up,  or  the  water  valve  of  the  in- 
jector is  closed.  Remedy:  Blow  steam 
back  to  clear  the  obstruction  and  ex- 
amine  the  tank  valve,  the  water  valve  and 
the  hose  connections.  The  supply  of 
water  to  the  injector  may  be  all  right* 
but  there  may  be  a  leakage  of  air  in  the 
suction  pipe.  The  principal  on  which  tht 
water  is  lifted  to  the  injector  Is  that  ol 
attnospheric  pressure  forcing  the  watei 
to  supply  the  vacuam  ia  the  avctioa  pipe 
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If  instead  of  the  water  supplying  this 
vacuum,  there  is  an  air  leak,  the  air  will 
supply  the  vacuum  and  the  water  will 
not  be  raised.  If  the  air  leak  is  small 
or  18  below  the  water  level,  the  injector 
may  prime.  However,  if  there  is  a  free 
supply  of  water  to  the  injector  and  no 
air  leaks  in  the  suction  pipe  the  injector 
6till  may  not  prime,  if  the  water  in  the 
suction  pipe  is  hot.  To  explain  this,  it 
must  be  understood  that  ordinarily,  water 
will  boil  in  a  teakettle  or,  in  other  words, 
at  atmospheric  pressure  at  212  degrees. 
If  water  is  put  under  a  pressure,  say  of 
200  pounds,  the  temperature  at  which 
it  will  boil  is  raised  to  3S8  degrees.  The 
opposite  is  the  case  where  the  water  boils 
in  a  partial  vacuum,  the  boiling  point  is 
reduced  to  160  or  170  degrees  with  the 
ordinary  vacuum  produced  in  the  suction 
pipe  of  the  injector.  If  the  steam  valve 
or  check  valve  of  an  injector  is  leaking 
and  the  water  in  the  suction  pipe  becomes 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  160  or  170  de- 
grees, when  the  handle  of  the  injector  is 
placed  in  the  priming  position  and  a  vac- 
uum is  formed  in  the  suction  pipe,  the  hot 
water  at  this  reduced  pressure  immediate- 
ly commences  to  boil.  A  teacup  full  of 
water  will  form  1,800  teacups  full  of 
steam  and  the  great  volume  of  steam  thus 
formed  supplies  the  vacuum,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  water  does  not  raise.  How- 
ever, if  the  injector  is  left  in  the  priming 
position,  until  all  of  this  hot  water  is 
boiled  away,  then  the  injector  will  prime. 
Other  defects  on  this  first  case  which  are 
seldom  met  with,  are  steam  valve  discon- 
nected shut,  lifting  tube  in  the  double 
tube  injectors  out  of  place,  overflow 
valves  closed  or  check  valve  at  boiler 
leaking  so  badly  that  it  prevents  the  prop- 
er action  of  the  lifting  valve.  Under  the 
second  case,  where  the  injector  primes 
all  right  but  will  not  force,  the  trouble 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
water  supply  is  sufficient  for  the  priming 
of  the  injector,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
forcing  volume,  due  to  the  tank  valve 
being  partially  closed,  the  strainer  being 
partially  stopped  up  or  there  being  an 
obstruction  in  the  suction  pipe.  The 
trouble  may  be  that  the  combining  and 
condensing  tube,  the  forcing  steam  nozzle 
or  the  delivery  tube  are  out  of  line  or  that 
there  is  an  obstruction  in  one  of  these 
tubes.  It  may  be  that  the  line  check  (or 
boiler  check)  is  stuck  shut,  or  that  the 
tubes  of  the  injector  are  stopped  up  or 
are  not  of  the  proper  size  for  the  work 
expected.  The  third  case,  where  the  water 
is'  not  all  taken  up  by  the  injector,  is 


usually  due  to  the  improper  mixture  of 
steam  and  water.  If  the  water  which 
spills  at  the  overflow  is  hot,  it  indicates 
too  much  steam  or  too  little  water  is  be- 
ing supplied  to  the  injector,  and  the  wa- 
ter supply  should  be  increased  or  steam 
supply  cut  down.  If  the  water  appears 
cold  at  the  overflow,  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  While  many  other  injector  troub- 
les may  be  mentioned,  the  above  cover 
the  principal  points  met  with  in  practice. 

Q.  45. — What  should  be  done  if  a  boiler 
check  valve  sticks  open? 

A. — If  a  boiler  check  valve  sticks  open, 
the  check  valve  casing  should  be  tapped 
with  a  wooden  mallet  or  soft  hammer. 
If  this  fails  to  seat  the  valve,  a  couple 
of  buckets  of  cold  water  dashed  over  the 
casing  may  seat  it.  The  overflow  and 
water  valve  of  the  injector  should  be 
closed  to  prevent  the  water  wasting  or 
blowing  back  into  the  tank. 

Q.  46. — How  can  the  difference  between 
a  leaky  check  valve  and  a  leaky  steam 
valve  be  ascertained? 

A, — Close  the  main  steam  valve,  if  the 
leak  stops,  it  indicates  the  steam  valve 
leaking;  if  it  continues,  it  indicates  the 
check  valve  leaking. 

Q.  47. — What  should  be  done  in  either 
case? 

A. — In  case  the  steam  valve  or  check 
valve  is  leaking,  as  soon  as  the  injector 
is  shut  off,  the  water  valve  should  be 
closed  to  prevent  the  heating  of  the  water 
in  the  suction  pipe.  In  case  the  water 
becomes  hot,  the  overflow  valve  should  be 
closed  and  the  steam  driven  back  into 
the  tank.  The  steam  valve  should  then  be 
closed  and  the  overflow  valve  opened  and 
the  handle  put  in  priming  position  when 
the  cold  water  going  back  into  the  suction 
pipe  will  allow  the  injector  to  prime. 

Q.  4S. — If  the  combining  tube  is  ob- 
structed what  may  be  done? 

A. — The  injector  must  be  taken  apart 
and  the  obstruction  cleaned  out. 

Q.  4^. — How  can  a  leak  in  the  suction 
pipe  be  located? 

A, — Close  the  tank  valve  and  the  over- 
flow valve  and  turn  a  little  steam  back 
into  the  suction  pipe. 

Q.  50. — In  case  a  hose  or  strainer  is 
obstructed,  what  can  be  done? 

A. — Close  the  overflow  valve  and  blow 
the  steam  back  through  the  strainer.  If 
this  does  not  clear  out  the  dirt,  the  hose 
must  be  taken  down  and  the  strainer 
cleaned  by  hand. 

Q.  51 — ^What  can  be  done  In  case  the 
feed  water  in  the  tank  is  too  hot? 

A. — In  case  the  feed  water  in  the  tank 
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becomes  so  hot  that  the  injectors  will  not 
work,  even  when  the  main  steam  valve  is 
throttled  down,  the  only  remedy  is  to  run 
for  water,  as  the  injectors  can  not  be 
made  to  work  with  this  hot  water. 

0.  5«.— Will  an  injector  work  if  all 
the  steam  is  not  condensed  by  the  water? 

A.— No. 

0.  SS. — With  a  syphon  connection,  how 
is  water  prevented  from  flowing  out  of 
the  tank  when  the  hose  are  taken  down? 

A. — The  pet  cock  at  the  top  of  the  si- 
plKm  moat  be  opened. 

0.  54* — ^How  can  the  water  in  the  de- 
livery pipe  be  protected  from  freezing? 

A. — ^There  should  always  be  a  drain  at 
the'  kyweet  point  in  the  delivery  pipe, 
asaaUy  nndemeath  the  check  valve,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  water  in  the  pipe  to 
freeie  when  the  injector  is  not  working. 

0.  55. — ^How  would  you  prevent  a 
wttsteplpe  from  freezing? 

A. — On  the  injector  that  Is  being  used 
as  a  heater,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
wasteplpe  freezing  unless  there  is  a  leak- 
age at  the  overflow.  In  case  there  is  a 
slight  leak  which  might  let  this  pipe 
freeze  up,  the  overflow  valve  should  be 
unseated  enough  to  keep  a  sufficient  cur- 
rent of  steam  passing  through  the  waste- 
pipe  to  prevent  its  freezing.  With  the  in- 
jector that  is  being  used  to  supply  the 
boiler,  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to 
cut  down  the  water  supply  so  fine  that 
a  little  stream  of  hot  water  will  flow  from 
the  wasteplpe  continually,  thus  keeping  It 
open.  However,  with  an  injector  that 
takes  up  all  of  its  water,  a  little  care  In 
manipolatlon  will  do  away  with  the  dan- 
ger of  this  pipe  freezing. 

0.  6S. — ^How  can  the  suction  pipe  and 
the  injector  hose  be  protected  from  freez- 
ing? 

A. — ^When  not  using  the  Injector,  the 
overflow  valve  should  be  closed  and  the 
steam  throttled  down  low  at  the  main 
valve.  The  steam  valve  should  then  be 
opened  wide  and  the  water  valve  left  open. 
This  will  send  steam  back  through  the 
suction  pipe  and  hose  and  prevent  their 
freezing.  Only  enough  steam  should  be 
used  to  make  certain  these  connections 
will  not  freeze  up. 

Q.  57. — How  is  the  lever  monitor  in- 
jector changed  into  a  heater? 

A, — ^The  answer  to  the  question  above 
also  answers  this  question. 

0.  58, — How  is  the  screw  monitor  in- 
jector changed  into  a  heater? 

A. — This  question  is  also  answered  by 
the  answer  to  Question  56. 

Q,  59. — If  the  water  in  the  gauge  glass 


is  not  moving  up  and  down  when  the  lo- 
comotive is  in  motion,  is  its  indication 
safe  to  go  by? 

A. — No.  If  the  water  glass  is  working 
properly  the  water  will  be  continually 
moving  up  and  down  when  the  engine  is 
in  motion. 

Q,  60. — When  an  engine  foams  is  more 
water  used  than  when  it  is  working  prop- 
erly? 

A. — Yes,  because  quite  a  little  water  is 
carried  over  into  the  cylinders  along  with 
the  steam. 

Q.  61. — Explain  the  operation  of  the 
sight-feed  lubricator. 

A. — In  a  sight-feed  lubricator  part  of 
the  steam  in  the  condensing  chamber  is 
there  condensed,  a  water  valve  allows  this 
condenKed  steam  to  flow  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oil  reservoir,  and  as  oil  is 
lighter  than  water,  what  oil  is  in  the  oil 
reservoir  will  float  to  the  top  of  this 
water.  The  oil  pipes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sight-feed  arms  extend  Into  the  top 
of  the  oil  reservoir,  and  the  oil  passes 
down  through  them  to  the  regulating 
valves.  From  the  condensing  chamber 
the  equalizing  tubes  lead  into  the  top  of 
the  sight-feed  arm  so  that  the  pressure 
on  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  glass  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  pressure  acting  on  the 
oil  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  with  the 
exception  that  the  weight  of  the  water  in 
the  condensing  chamber  is  just  sufficient 
to  cause  the  difference  of  the  pressure 
which  makes  the  oil  flow,  drop  by  drop, 
through  the  regulating  valve  where  It 
raises  through  the  water  in  the  feed 
glass  and  is  carried  by  the  current  of 
steam  passing  through  the  equalizing 
tubes  through  the  choke  plugs  and  into 
the  tallow  pipe  where  it  runs  by  gravity 
down  to  the  steam  chest. 

0.  62. — How  would  you  shut  off  a  lu- 
bricator before  filling  it? 

A. — First  shut  off  the  regulating  valves, 
then  the  water  valve  and  then  the  steam 
valve,  then  the  drain  valve  may  be  opened, 
the  filling  cock  opened,  and  after  the 
water  has  drained  out,  the  drain  should 
be  closed  and  the  lubricator  filled. 

Q.  65.— Should  a  lubricator  be  filled 
with  cold  oil? 

A. — Letting  alone  the  fact  that  cold 
valve  oil  will  only  run  very  slowly  it  is 
bad  practice  to  fill  a  lubricator  with  it 
because  when  this  oil  is  heated,  it  ex- 
pands and  there  is  liability  of  its  burst- 
ing the  lubricator.  Most  of  the  recent 
makes  of  lubricators  have  air  chambers 
provided  for  this  contingency. 

Q.  6^.— Should  the  feed  valves  or  the 
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water  valve  be  closed  while  waiting  on 
siding,  etc.? 

A. — The  feed  valves  should  always  be 
the  ones  that  are  closed. 

Q.  65. — How  should  the  valves  be 
•peued  on  a  lubricator? 

A. — ^First  open  the  steam  valve  and  al- 
low sufficient  time  for  the  condensing 
chamber  to  become  filled  with  water,  then 
open  the  water  valve  and  then  the  feeds. 

Q.  66. — Does  a  draft  from  the  cab  win- 
dows affect  the  working  of  the  lubricator? 

A. — It  does  in  some  cases  where  the 
equalizing  tubes  are  outside  of  the  con- 
densing chamber,  in  which  case  the  cold 
air  striking  these  tubes  condenses  part  of 
the  steam  passing  through  them  and  re- 
duces the  pressure  on  top  of  the  water 
in  the  feed  glass,  causing  the  lubricator 
to  feed  too  fast. 

Q.  67. — What  else  might  cause  the  ir- 
regularity of  feed? 

A. — If  the  choke  plugs  become  stopped 
up  or  are  worn  too  much,  the  feed  will 
be  irregular. 

Q.  68. — If  a  lubricator  feeds  faster 
when  the  engine  is  shut  off  than  it  does 
when  working  steam,  where  is  the 
trouble? 

A. — The  trouble  is  that  the  choke  plugs 
are  too  large  or  that  the  steam  valve  to 
the  lubricator  is  not  wide  open  so  that 
the  full  boiler  pressure  is  not  maintained 
on  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  sight  feed 
glasses.    * 

Q.  69. — If  the  sight  feeds  get  stopped 
up  how  can  they  be  cleaned  out? 

A. — If  the  sight  feed  is  stopped  up,  the 
other  feeds  should  be  closed,  the  water 
valve  should  be  closed  and  the  drain 
opened  for  a  moment.  This  will  allow 
steam  to  blow  back  through  this  stopped- 
up  feed  and  will  usually  clean  it  out.  If 
not,  the  lubricator  must  be  taken  apart 
and  the  feed  cleaned  out  by  hand. 

Q.  70. — How  can  stopped  up  choke 
plugs  be  cleaned  out? 

A. — To  clean  a  choke  plug,  the  regu- 
lating valves  should  be  closed,  also  the 
steam  valve.  With  these  valves  closed, 
if  the  drain  is  open  for  a  moment  while 
the  throttle  is  wide  open,  pressure  will  be 
blown  back  into  the  lubricator  through 
the  chokes.  This  usually  cleans  out  the 
obstruction;  if  not,  the  parts  must  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned  by  hand. 

Q.  71. — What  is  the  use  of  the  equaliz- 
ing pipes? 

A. — The  equalizing  pipes  furnish  a 
passage  through  which  steam  pressure  is 
maintained  above  the  water  in  the  feed 
glasses.    The  steam  passing  through  these 


equalizing  pipes  also  passes  through  the 
choke  plugs  and  through  the  tallow  pipes 
into  the  steam  chest,  thus  assisting  the 
oil  in  its  downward  passage  from  the  lu- 
bricator to  the  steam  chest.  Although 
when  the  steam-chest  pressure  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  pressure  in  the  equal- 
izing pipes,  the  oil  must  then  flow  down 
through  the  tallow  pipes  by  the  aid  of 
the  force  of  gravity  alone. 

Q.  72. — If  an  equalizing  pipe  were 
broken  off  or  became  very  loose,  what 
would  you  do? 

A. — ^This  pipe  would  have  to  be 
plugged  where  it  entered  the  condensing 
chamber  and  where  it  entered  the  feed 
arm.  This  would  put  that  one  feed  out 
of  service,  but  would  not  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  other  feeds. 

Q.  73. — How  can  you  tell  if  the  equal- 
izing tubes  are  stopped  up? 

A. — If  an  equalizing  tube  were  stopped 
up,  the  oil  would  spurt  in  a  stream 
through  the  glass  when  the  regulating 
valve  was  opened,  as  all  of  the  pressure 
would  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the 
water  in  the  glass. 

Q.  74. — Why  is  it  when  an  engine  is 
working  slow  with  full  throttle  that  the 
valves  become  dry,  and  the  lever  jumps 
even  though  the  lubricator  is  feeding  regu- 
larly? 

A. — When  the  throttle  is  wide  open 
and  the  engine  is  working  slow,  the 
steam-chest  pressure  is  practically  equal 
to  the  boiler  pressure ;  this  being  the  case, 
the  oil  will  pass  up  through  the  glass  all 
right,  but  there  will  be  no  current  of 
steam  passing  through  the  chokes  to  start 
the  oil  down  to  the  steam  chest.  The  oil 
will,  therefore,  be  held  up  and  the  valves 
become  dry. 

Q.  75. — What  should  be  done  under 
these  circumstances? 

A. — The  throttle  should  be. closed  for 
a  moment,  thus  giving  a  chance  for  the 
oil  to  pass  down  to  the  valves. 

Q.  76. — How  many  drops  will  feed 
through  a  lubricator  from  a  pint  of  valve 
oil? 

A. — With  ordinary  feeding  there  are 
about  5,800  to  G,000  drops  to  the  pint. 

Q.  77. — ^Assuming  that  each  valve  is 
given  five  drops  per  minute,  and  the  air 
pump  one  drop  per  minute,  how  long  will 
a  pint  of  valve  oil  last? 

A. — This  would  be  eleven  drops  per 
minute,  and  eleven  goes  in  5,800  527 
times,  or  eight  hours  and  forty-seven  min- 
utes. 

Q.  78. — If  an  engine  runs  20  miles  per 
hour,  how  many  miles  can  be  made  to  a 
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pint  of  oil  with  the  feed  as  shown  in  the 
last  question? 

A. — About  175  miles.  Multiply  the 
number  of  hours  by  twenty. 

Q,  19. — How  many  drops  per  minute 
would  ordinarily  be  used? 

A. — For  average  conditions,  about  six 
drops  per  minute  should  be  used  for  the 
valves  and  one  drop  per  minute  for  the 
air  pump. 

Air  Bbake  Qxtestions. 

Q.  i. — Why  is  the  present  brake  called 
an  automatic  brake? 

A, — Because  it  is  so  constructed  that  a 
redaction  of  the  pressure  in  the  train 
pipe  causes  the  brakes  to  set,  and  should 
a  hose  burst  or  a  train  break  in  two,  the 
train-pipe  pressure  would  be  reduced  and 
the  brakes  set  automatically. 

Q.  2. — Where  is  the  compressed  air 
stored? 

A. — In  the  main  reservoir  on  the  en- 
gine and  in  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  under 
each  car. 

0.  5. — What  are  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir, the  train  pipe,  triple  valve,  and  the 
brake  cylinder  used  for? 

A. — ^The  auxiliary  reservoir  is  simply  a 
storage  tank  located  under  each  car, 
which  holds  air  for  the  use  of  the  brake 
on  that  one  car.  The  train  pipe  is  a  con- 
tinuous pipe  from  the  brake  valve  to  the 
rear  end  of  the  train.  It  supplies  the 
auxiliary  reservoirs  with  air  and  by  in- 
creasing and  reducing  the  pressure  con- 
tained in  it,  the  action  of  the  brakes  are 
automatically  controlled.  The  triple  valve 
has  three  duties.  First,  to  charge  the 
auxiliary  reservoir;  second,  to  set  the 
brake,  and,  third,  to  release  the  brake. 
The  brake  cylinders  contain  the  piston 
to  th^  rod  of  which  the  brake  levers  are 
connected  and  air  flowing  into  the  brake 
cylinder  forces  out  this  piston  and  thus 
brings  the  brake  shoes  up  against  the 
wheels. 

Q,  4. — Where  does  the  pump  deliver  its 
air? 

A. — To  the  main  reservoir  on  the  en- 
gine. 

Q.  5. — Where  does  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  begin  and  end? 

A. — It  begins  at  the  discharge  valves 
of  the  air  pump  and  ends  at  the  rotary 
valve  of  the  engineer's  brake  valve. 
Q.  6. — What  is  excess  pressure? 

A. — ^The  amount  by  which  the  pressure 
in  the  main  reservoir  exceeds  that  in  the 
train  pipe,  is  known  as  excess  pressure. 

Q,  7, — Why  is  excess  pressure  neces- 
•ary? 


A. — It  is  necessary  for  the  quick  re- 
lease of  the  brakes  and  the  rapid  recharg- 
ing of  the  auxiliary  reservoir. 

Q.  8. — How  should  a  brake  be  cut  out? 

A. — By  closing  the  cut-out  cock  in  the 
cross-over  pipe  from  the  train  pipe  to 
the  triple  valve  under  the  car,  and  bleed- 
ing the  air  from  out  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir. 

Q.  9, — How  should  the  handle  of  a  cut- 
out cock  stand  when  closed? 

A. — It  should  stand  parallel  to  the  pipe. 

Q.  10, — How  should  the  handle  of  the 
angle  cock  stand  when  closed? 

A. — It  should  stand  crossways  of  the 
pipe. 

Q.  11. — What  does  the  line  on  the  end 
of  the  plug  cock  indicate,  regardless  of 
the  position  of  the  handle? 

A. — It  indicates  the  position  of  the 
opening  through  the  cock  and  is  put  on 
because  sometimes  the  handles  are  put  on 
improperly. 

Q,  12. — How  should  a  brake  be  bled  off? 

A. — To  bleed  off  a  brake,  the  bleeder 
on  the  auxiliary  reservoir  should  be 
opened  and  held  open  until  the  triple 
valve  is  heard  to  release  and  the  air  be- 
gins to  whistle  out  (the  triple  exhaust 
port),  and  should  then  be  immediately 
closed.  It  is  improper  to  hold  the  bleed- 
er open  after  the  triple  has  moved  to  re- 
lease position. 

Q.  13. — When  should  the  brake  valve 
be  used  in  the  emergency  position? 

A. — In  a  case  where  life  or  property  is 
in  danger  and  at  absolutely  no  other  time. 

Q.  14. — What  does  the  red  hand  on  the 
air  gauge  register? 

A . — The  main  reservoir  pressure. 

Q.  15. — What  does  the  black  hand  reg- 
ister? 

A. — It  registers  the  pressure  in  cham- 
ber D  of  the  engineer's  equalizing  dis- 
charge brake  valve.  In  full  release  and 
running  positions,  the  pressure  in  cham- 
ber D  is  practically  the  same  as  the  train- 
pipe  pressure  and  is  a  service  application 
after  the  train-line  exhaust  has  stopped 
blowing,  the  pressure  in  chamber  D  and 
the  train  line  are  also  practically  equal, 
so  that  the  black  hand  is  commonly  said 
to  show  train-line  pressure. 

^      4      ^ 

Wreck  on  the  9ig  Four  Railroad, 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Chicago  Express,  train  No. 
11,  which  occurred  May  15,  1905,  at  Ot- 
terbein,  Ind.,  on  the  Chicago  Division  of 
the  Cleveland,   Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
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St.  Louis  (Big  Four)  Railroad.  The 
occasion  of  the  wreck  was  an  open  switch, 
which  caused  the  engine  and  mail  car  to 
turn  over,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Engineer  Herbert  Haller,  of  Division 
492,  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  Fireman  U.  S. 
Babb,  of  Lodge  447,  B.  of  L.  F.  The 
same  engine  is  said  to  have  turned  over 
when  going  down  the  hill  between  Alta- 
mont  and  Lafayette  last  January,  killing 
Engineer  L.  Burchett,  also  of  Division 
492,  B.  of  L.  E. 


or  less  inefficient  boiler.  Basing  results 
on  the  coal  supplied  to  the  grate  less  that 
which  goes  to  the  ash  pit  or  is  removed 
from  the  fire  in  cleaning,  is  a  step  toward 
determining  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler, 
but,  with  present  methods,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  effect  of  the  fire  is  constant  or 
uniform,  although  gas  analysis  is  re- 
quired which  shows  that  fires  differ  in 
quality,  but  this  fact  is  neglected  in  con- 
sidering the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  yet, 
any  performance  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
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Testing  Steam  Boilers.* 

The  accepted  method  of  conducting 
tests  of  steam-generating  apparatus  de- 
termines the  results  of  the  performance 
of  the  combined  apparatus  and  its  manip- 
ulation. Such  experiments  are  referred 
to  as  **boiler"  tests,  yet  they  are  not  prop- 
erly tests  of  the  boiler,  nor  do  such  ex- 
periments show  the  results  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  fire  or  the  furnace  fea- 
ture, except  as  measured  through  a  more 


*  Abstract  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Bement 
rend  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  December,  1904.  Reproduced  f^om 
The  Railroad  Qasette. 


dition  of  combustion,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  temperature  of  the  fire. 

The  purpose  of  the  boiler  is  to  receive 
heat  from  the  gases,  which  is  supplied  to 
them  by  the  process  of  combustion.  As 
heat  only  flows  from  a  region  of  higher 
to  one  of  lower  temperature,  and  as  its 
rate  of  flow  is  governed  by  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  most  heat  will  flow  to  the 
boiler  when  its  temperature  is  highest 
It  is  useful  in  this  connection  to  consider 
that  heat  and  temperature  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things,  temperature  being 
the  condition  under  which  the  heat   is 
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present.  If  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is 
contained  in  a  large  amount  of  gas,  it 
will  be  at  a  low  temperature,  but  if  in  a 
small  amount,  it  will  be  present  at  high 
temperature,  'rhat  this  is  true  may  be 
determined  according  to  the  formula. 

Temper-      Heat  developed 

ature    **  Weight  of  gas  x  its  speciRc  heat. 

Thus  the  performance  of  a  boiler  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  temperature  at  which  thf 
heat  is  supplied,  also,  when  a  large  quan- 


alysis  previous  to  instead  of  after  the  test, 
which  would  enable  the  proper  amount  of 
heat  in  the  coal  to  be  furnished  to  the 
grate,  but  fuel  lost  in  the  ash-pit,  re- 
moved in  cleaning  the  fire  or  carried  over 
the  bridge  wall,  and  incomplete  combus- 
tion, would  have  a  varying  influence  on 
the  quantity  of  heat  generated,  and  the 
percentage  of  such  heat,  undeveloped, 
must  be  known  and  provided  for  in  the 
supply  of  the  fuel  to  the  grate.  The  use 
of  a  standard  high-grade  coal  would,  of 
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tity  of  heat  is  furnished,  its  absorption  is 
less  complete  than  with  a  small  quantity, 
the  temperature  being  the  same  in  each 
case.  Therefore,  if  boilers  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,. so  their  heat  effi- 
ciency can  be  determined,  it  could  be  ac- 
complished if  supplied  with  the  same  rel- 
ative quantity  of  heat  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. These  conditions  would  be  ful- 
filled if  a  uniform  number  of  heat  units 
be  supplied  for  each  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing service  per  unit  of  time  and  at  some 
accepted  standard  temperature. 

Gaging  the  required  quantity  of  heat  to 
be  supplied  would  present  several  diffi- 
culties. The  heating  power  of  the  fuel 
could  be  determined  by  sampling  an  an- 


course,  very  largely  reduce  these  difficul- 
ties. 

As  different  steam-pressures  have  an 
influence  on  the  amount  of  heat  flowing 
to  a  boiler,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
some  standard  pressure,  which  need  not 
be  that  which  would  be  employed  in  serv- 
ice. And  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
would  be  determined  or  not,  as  circum- 
stances require,  but  with  well-set  appa- 
ratus it  could  be  assumed  to  be  constant 
at  rated  capacity. 

The  supply  of  a  certain  predetermined 
amount  of  heat  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  a  less  efficient  boiler  would 
absorb  a  smaller  quantity  of  heat  than  a 
more   efficient   one^  although    the   same 
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quantity  be  supplied  per  unit  of  surface 
and  time,  and  at  the  same  temperature, 
therefore,  the  less  efficient  boiler  would 
do  less  work.  Thus  the  capacity  would 
not  be  the  same  for  each,  and  instead  of 
there  being  simply  a  difference  in  effi- 
ciency there  would  be  a  difference  in  both 
efficiency  and  capacity.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  better  to  produce  a  uniform  ca- 
pacity as  measured  in  equivalent  pounds 
of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  de- 
grees per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 


heat  absorbed,  will  show  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler,  so  that  comparisons  may  be 
made. 

The  efficiency  of  any  particular  boiler 
is  a  fixed  quantity,  which  once  ascer- 
tained according  to  some  standard  ap- 
plies to  any  number  of  reproductions,  and 
thus  need  only  be  determined  once.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  different  sizes  of  the  same  kind 
of  boiler  is  the  same.  For  example,  there 
is  a  horizontal  water  tube  type  which  is 
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per  hour,  or,  in  other  words,  operate  the 
boiler  at  its  rated  horse-power  capacity. 
This  would  be  a  simpler  method  than 
that  of  affecting  uniform  supply  of  heat, 
and  a  standard  condition  of  combustion 
as  shown  by  the  gas  analysis  would  in- 
sure that  the  heat  be  developed  at  the 
required  temperature.  Owing,  however, 
to  slight  varying  composition  of  fuels,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  use  coals  in  which 
the  ratio  between  carbon  and  hydrogen 
is  approximately  the  same.  Thus  with 
standard  conditions  of  develoi)ed  capac* 
ity,  initial  temperature  and  steam  pret* 
sure,  the  heat  developed  referred  to  the 


usually  made  from  9  to  14  tubes  in 
height,  the  travel  of  the  gases  being  three 
times  across  the  tubes.  The  higher  boil- 
ers are  more  efficient  than  the  lower  ones. 
For  the  reason  that  the  gases  pass  across 
the  tubes  at  a  volume  dependent  on  their 
temperature,  and  as  the  temperature 
drops,  the  volume  becomes  less,  which  re- 
sults in  a  portion  of  the  tube  surface  of 
the  second  and  third  passes  especially  not 
being  in  the  path  of  the  flowing  gases, 
therefore  the  fixed  path  of  the  gases 
passes  across  27  tubes  in  the  boiler  which 
is  nine  tubes  high,  and  across  42  tubes  in 
the  one  which  is  14  tubes  high. 
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Purchasers*  requirements  will  demand 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  that  tests 
of  the  combined  apparatus  with  the  fuel 
to  be  used  be  made  to  demonstrate  if  a 
certain  efficiency  and  capacity  are  obtain- 
able. The  results  of  such  tests,  however, 
are  confusing  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  boilers  or  of 
any  portion  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  the 
author's  opinion  that  there  is  a  greater 
difference  in  the  efficiency  of  different 
boilers  than  is  generally  realized.    In  this 


length,  in  addition  to  the  ignition  arch  of 
the  stoker.  These  boilers  are  designated 
as  A  and  B,  and  they  and  their  associated 
features  are  exactly  the  same,  except  that 
of  the  path  of  travel  of  the  gases  among 
the  tubes.  With  A  the  gases  travel  with 
the  length  of  the  tubes  once  and  do  not 
act  on  all  of  the  tube  surfaces.  With  B 
the  travel  is  three  times  the  length  of  the 
tubes,  in  separate  passages,  which  caused 
the  gases  to  come  in  contact  with  very 
much  more  of  the  tube  surface  than  with! 
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connection,  experiments  on  two  boilers  to 
determine  their  relative  efficiency  may  be 
of  value. 

These  boilers  of  a  horizontal  water 
tube  type  adjoined  each  other  in  one  bat- 
tery. With  each  the  gases  were  dis- 
charged to  the  same  flue  and  steam  at 
175  pounds  pressure  to  the  same  steam 
header.  A  chain  grate  stoker  was  located 
under  each,  and  the  furnace  feature  of 
the  apparatus  was  well  developed  by 
Are  brick  tile  suspended  from  the  bottoib 
tubes  of  the  boiler,  which  extends  a^ 
proximately  12  feet  back  from  the  front, 
cormponding   to  a  brick  arch   of  that 


the  boiler  A.  Table  No.  1  gives  the 
relative   final    temperatures   of    escaping 

Table  No.  1. 

- — Boilers > 

A  B 

Condition  of  combustion,  C0|..        10.7  10.3 

Horse-power  developed 564.3  580.4 

Heating  surface,  square  feet ....    4,800  4,800 
Temperature  of  escaping  gases: 

Final  667  460 

Above  air  supply 682  394 

Above  steam  temperature 278  98 

GreaterthanB 186 

Temperature  of  steam 379  877 

gases  at  approximately  the  same  capacity 
and  condition  of  combustion.  These  ex- 
periments were  not  made  at  the  same 
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time,  but  the  same  kind  of  coal  was  used.  Table  No.  f. 

The  reason  that  the  gas  analysis  was  only Boilers ^ 

carried  to  CO,  is  that,  owing  to  the  very  po„„d8  pure  coal  burned  per       ^  ® 

emctent    tile    roof    furnace,  combustion       hour 1.765.75  1.446.S6 

was  always  complete.     The  horsepower  P?'*'***^  ^*^^  ®^*P<^™^<*  ^^  „  o*n  «.  «  «o  •« 

J       ,        ji       J  1.UM  r  hour 13,210.3418,629.21 

developed  placed   each  boiler  nearly   on  pounds  of  water  evaporated 

the  same  basis,  being  about  3  per  cent  „per  lb.  of  pure  coal  burned  .         7.47        9.42 

to  the  disadvantage  of  B,  therefore  the  ^f!'vS^''.^^r.^'^!^..T:.^:  v^m     18.638 

work   done   by   each  was  approximately  Temperature: 

the  same.     The  condition  of  combustion       QalesTflnal !  i!!!  :!!."!!!!!.*.*.*! .'      894         4^ 

was  also  slightly  in  favor  of  boiler  A,       Gasea'above  air  supply 514         362 

but  this  may  be  considered  as  approxi-       ^tSre  .*^.^®  ^*^*™  *^.™^!'!^     217  65 

mately  the  same  for  each.    Thus  all  con-       Gases  (rreater  than  B '..'.!!! !      152 

ditions  were  practically  the  same  except  ^Saturated  steam.    ...  377         377 

uiuuuo  wei^  pira^bii^tijr   LUC  va.iun  fSMxcyi.  p^aft  over  Are,  mches  of  water         0.38         0.22 

that  of   temperature   of  escaping  gases.  Horse-power 383         396 

which  showed  a  considerable  difference  in  Efficiency,  per  cent  of  heat 

.,      .    ., ,  absorbed  by  boiler 52.93       66.73 

the  DOilen  as  gas  coolera.  p^el  saving  of  boiler  B  over 

If  the  specific  heat  of  gases  at  high       A. percent 20.68 

temperature  were  known,  the  gas  analy- 
sis and  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  fuel         ^"^^^  <»**  '^  ^^  expression  which  the 

would    afford    data    for   calculating    the  author  prefers  to  use  instead  of  that  of 

quantity  of  heat  in  a  pound  of  gas  at  combustible,  because  the  fuel  free  from 

Initial  temperature,  and  the  heat  remain-  ^^  *°^  moisture  contains  oxygen  and 

ing  at  final  temperature  could  be  calcu-  nitrogen,    which    are    not    combustibles, 

lated  from  direct  temperature  measure-  The  capacities  were  lower  than  those  in 

ment    and    the   efficiency   could    be   ex-  Table  No.  1,  because  the  coal  used  was 

pressed  according  to  the  equation,  a   less   favorable  size.     This  latter  test 

ff  __  ff  shows  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  effi- 

E  t^  — ^ —^  ciency  of   the   two  boilere   in   ordinary 

^^  service, 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  deter-        The    author    prefere    to    recognize    a 

mine  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  in  such  steam    generating    apparatus    as    being 

an  experiment  as  given  in  Table  No.  1.  composed  of  separate  features  as  follows : 

If  the  reduction  in  temperature  of  es-  As  boiler  and  grate,  with  this  combina- 
caping  gases  from  a  boiler  at  186  degrees  tion,  the  gases  flow  in  contact  with  the 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  work  heating  surface  immediately  as  they  leave 
of  an  average  economizer,  then  it  appeara  the  fire.  Also,  as  boiler,  grate  and  fur- 
boiler  B  possesses  an  efllciency  equal  to  oace,  the  latter  feature  consisting  of  a 
that  of  the  combined  efficiency  of  boiler  refractory  roof  over  the  fire  which  ex- 
A  and  an  economizer ;  or,  in  other  words,  tends  back  a  considerable  distance,  its 
that  B  is  as  efficient  without  an  econo-  presence  making  it  possible  for  the  gases 
mizer  as  the  combined  efficiency  of  boiler  to  be  mixed  together  a  sufficient  extent 
A  with  one,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  while  at  high  temperature,  so  that  no 
great  difference  which  may  exist  in  differ-  combustible  escapes  oxidation.  Such  fea* 
ent  boilers.  ture  here  designated  as  a  furnace,  if  of 

These  boilers  were  also  tested  by  the  a  length  of  about  14  feet,  will  produce  an 

alternate  method  of  the  standard  code,  ideal  mixture  of  the  gases  if  the  coal  is 

which  was   feasible,   because  conditions  supplied  to  the  grate  at  a  uniform  rate,  • 

could  be  exactly  the  same,  and  the  object  but,  if  not,  its  ability  to  effect  mixture 

was  to  compare  one  with  the  other,  and  of  gases   is   not  sufficient  for  complete 

not  with  boilers  in  general.     The  tests  combustion.     With  the  thick  fire  of  a 

were  run  at  the  same  time,  one  being  chain   grate   stoker    feeding    bituminous 

started  fifteen  minutes  before  the  other,  coals,  a  considerable  amount  of  combus- 

Alternatc  wheelbarrows  of  coal  frem  the  tible  gas  escapes  from  the  front  of  the 

same  source  were  laid  down  before  each  fire,  such  a  quantity,   in  fact,  that  an 

boiler  only  as  required.    The  thickness  of  ignition  arch  alone,  although  5  feet  in 

the  fire  was  the  same.    Each  damper  was  length,  does  not  cause  sufficient  mixture 

full  open  and  the  speed  of  the  stoker  reg-  of  the  gas  and  air  to  produce  complete 

ulated  so  that  the  fuel  bed  extended  to  combustion,   therefore,   if   the   maximum 

the  end  of  the  grate.    The  result  is  shown  requirement  of   the   furnace   is  to   thor- 

in  Table  No.  2.  oughly    mix   together   the   gases   from   a 
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chain  grate  fire,  then  the  efficiency  of 
such  furnace  feature  as  fitted  under  boil- 
ers A  and  B  is  ideal,  because  proper  reg- 
ulation of  the  quantities  of  air  and  fuel 
supplied  by  the  grate  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  18  per  cent  GOt  with  com- 
plete combustion  and  no  smoke. 

The  performance  of  the  chain  grate 
stokers  under  boilers  A  and  B  are  un- 
satiafactory  in  two  respects :  First,  that 
with  desirable  strength  of  draft  the  avail- 
able thickness  of  fuel  beds  does  not  sup- 
ply aoffident  combustible  to  satisfy  the 
air  mpply.  Second,  fuel  is  wasted  by 
paasing  over  the  end  of  the  grate  with 
the  ash.  This  latter  fault  may  be  rem- 
edied by  running  the  grate  at  a  speed 
which  will  allow  the  fuel  to  bum  away 
before  It  reaches  the  end,  but  this  re- 
sults In  increased  excess  of  air,  therefore 
the  chain  grate  stoker,  in  combination 
with  tile  above  described  furnace  feature, 
la  Inefficient  to  the  extent  by  which  it 
falls  to  supply  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
fire  or  quantity  of  combustible,  and  the 
loaa  of  fuel  with  the  ash  is  not  a  fault 
of  the  stoker,  because  if  the  supply  of 
combustible  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
air  the  grate  could  be  run  at  a  speed 
which  would  insure  that  the  fuel  all  be 
burned. 

^      ^      ^ 

American  Societp  for  Testing  Mc 
teriats. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June 
2aJuly  1,  1905,  with  headquarters  at 
Hotel  Chalfonte.  The  following  was  the 
program  of  the  sessions : 

Firti  £fet«io». 

Thursday,  June  29,  3  p.  m. 

BUSniESS  MEETIIVO. 

1.  Minutes     of     the     Seventh     Annual 

Meeting. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 

mittee. 

3.  Proposed    Amendment    of    the    By- 

Laws. 

4.  Report  of  Committee  K: 

On  Standard  Methods  of  Testing. 
Gaetano  Lanza,  Chairman. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  O: 

On  Uniform  Speed  in  Oommercial 
Testing.  Paul  Kreuzpointner, 
Chairman. 

6.  Report  of  Committee  P ; 

On  Fire-proofing  Materials.  Ira 
H.  Woolson,  Chairman. 


7.  Report  of  Committee  Q: 

On  Standard  Specifications  for  the 
Grading  of  Structural  Timber. 
Herman  von  Schrenck,  Chair- 
man. 

8.  Election  of  Officers. 

The  ballot  accompanying  this  cir- 
cular may  be  signed  and  mailed 
to  the  Secretary,  or  it  may  be 
voted  at  the  meeting.  The  ballot 
will  close  at  4  p.  m. 

9.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Second  Session, 

Thursday,  June  29,  8  p.  m. 

JOINT    MEBTINQ    WITH    THE    SOdETT    FOR 

THE   PROMOTION    OF   ENGINEERING 

EDUOATION. 

10.  Annual  Address  by  the  President: 

The  Testing  Engineer. 

11.  A  Course  of  Laboratory  Instruction 

in  Testing  Materials.    W.  K.  Hatt. 

12.  A  Course  in  Properties  of  Materials. 

G.  L.  Chritensen. 

13.  Plan  and  Scope  of  the  Proposed  In- 

vestigation of  Structural  Materi- 
als Under  the  Auspices  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey.  J.  A. 
Holmes  and  Richard  L.  Humphrey. 

14.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Third  Session. 

Friday,  June  30,  10  a.  m. 
Separate  meetings  will  be  held  at  this 
session  by  the  Sections  on  Cement  and 
Preservative  Coatings. 

ON    CEMENT. 

15.  Report  of  Committee  C : 

On  Standard  Specifications  for  Ce- 
ment. George  F.  Swain,  Chair- 
man. 

16.  Report  of  Committee  I : 

On  Reinforced  Concrete.  F.  E. 
Turneaure,  Chairman. 

17.  The  Collective  Portland  Cement  Ex- 

hibit and  the  Results  of  the  Tests 
Made  at  the  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.    Richard  L.  Humphrey. 

18.  Normal   Consistency  Tests  of  Neat 

Cement.  Topical  Discussion  to  be 
introduced  by  R.  S.  Greenman. 

10.  Economical  Mold  for  Forming  Com- 
pressive Test  Pieces  for  Concrete. 
Clifford  Richardson  and  C.  N.  For- 
rest. 

20.  Slow-pulling,  Early-stage  Rotary 
Portland  Cement  vs.  the  Ordinary 
Early-strength-developing  Product. 
W.  A.  Aiken. 
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British  Standard  Specifications  for 
Cement,  with  Introduction  by  R. 
W.  Lesley. 

22.  Impact    Tests    of    Asphalt    Paving 

Mixtures.  Clifford  Richardson 
and  C.  N.  Forrest 

23.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

ON  PBESEBVATIVE  COATINGS. 

24.  Report  of  Committee  E: 

On  Preservative  Coatings  for  Iron 
and  Steel.  S.  S.  Voorhees, 
Chairman. 

25.  Report  of  Committee  N : 

On  Standard  Tests  for  Lubricants. 
W.  M.  Davis,  Chairman. 

26.  Standard     Specifications     for     Pre- 

servative Coatings  for  Steel.  Top- 
ical Discussion  to  be  introduced 
by  C.  B.  Dudley,  Robert  Job,  A. 
H.  Sabin,  Maximilian  Toch  and 
Cyril  de  Wyrall. 

27.  Proper     Methods     in     Conducting 

Painting  Tests.  G.  W.  Thomp- 
son. 

28.  Protection  of  Iron  and  Steel  Struc- 

tures by  Means  of  Paper  and 
Paint.    Louis  H.  Barker. 

29.  What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Paint- 

ing Steel  Cars?  Topical  Discus- 
sion to  be  introduced  by  F.  P. 
Cheesman,  G.  W.  Thompson  and 
S.  M.  Evans. 

30.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Fourth  Session, 

Friday,  June  30,  3  p.  m. 

ON    IRON    AND    STEEL. 

31.  Report  of  Committee  A : 

On  Standard  Specifications  for 
Iron  and  Steel.  W.  R.  Webster, 
Chairman. 

This  report  will  embody  the  pro- 
posed revised  Standard  Specifi- 
cations on 

a.  Structural  Steel  for  Bridges. 

b.  Steel  Rails. 

c.  Steel  Castings. 

d.  Steel  Axles. 

e.  Steel  Forgings. 

32.  Some  Causes  of  Failure  of  Rails  in 

Service.    Robert  Job. 

33.  Report  of  Committee  M : 

On  Standard  Specifications  for 
Staybolts.  H.  V.  Wille,  Chair- 
man. 

34.  Influence  of  Methods  of  Piling  Stay- 

bolt  Iron  on  Vibratory  Tests.  H. 
V.  Wille. 

35.  A  Preliminary  Report  on  Tests  of 

Nickel  Steel  and  Carbon  Steel  Un- 
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der    Combined    Stresses. 
Hancock. 

36.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

The  evening  of  Friday,  June  30, 
will  be  left  open.  Arrangements 
will  probably  be  made  for  an  in- 
formal smoker. 

Fifth  Session, 

Saturday,  July  1,  10  a.  m. 

ON  CAST  IBON. 

37.  Report  of  Committee  B : 

On  Standard  Specifications  for 
Cast  Iron  and  Finished  Cast- 
ings.    Walter  Wood,  Chairman. 

This  report  will  embody  the  pro- 
posed Standard  Specifications  for 
(1)  Car  Wheels  and  (2)  Gray- 
Iron  Castings. 

38.  A  Comparison  of  Standard  Methods 

of    Testing    Cast    Iron.      Richard 
Moldenke. 

39.  Hard  Cast  Iron  :  The  Theory  of  One 

of  Its  Causes.    Henry  Souther. 

40.  The  Thermite  Process  in  American 

Practice.     E.  Stuetz. 

41.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Siwth  Session. 

Saturday,  July  1,  3  p.  m. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SUBJECTS. 

42.  Report  of  Committee  G : 

On  the  Magnetic  Testing  of  Iron 
and  Steel.  J.  Walter  Esterline. 
Chairman. 

43.  Report  of  Committee  H : 

On  Standard  Tests  of  Road  Mate- 
rials.   L.  W.  Page,  Chairman. 

44.  Report  of  Committee  R : 

On  Boilers.     E.  D.  Meier. 

45.  A  Large  Hydraulic  Testing  Machine 

for    Uniform    Loads.      Robert    A. 
Cummings. 

46.  Specifications  for  Cotton  Tapes  for 

Electrical    Purposes.      R.    D.    De 
Wolf. 

47.  Rail  Sections  as  Engineering  Struc- 

tures.   P.  H.  Dudley. 

48.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

#      #      # 

Electric  Tablet  Spstem   on  Net) 
Zealand  Railways, 

In  Daily  Consular  Reports  of  April  21, 
1905,  United  States  Consul-General  F. 
Dillingham,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  con- 
tributes the  following  very  interesting 
and  exhaustive  description  of  the  electric 
tablet  system  in  use  on  the  railways  of 
that  colony  : 
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On  August  1,  1904,  I  sent  to  the  de- 
INUtment  of  state  a  summary  of  the 
"electric  tablet  system"  in  use  on  the  rail- 
wajrs  in  this  colony  to  prevent  collisions, 
which  was  published  in  Daily  Consular 
Reports  for  October  1,  1904,  No.  2070. 
Since  th«i  this  consulate-general  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  railway  men 
throughout  the  United  States  asking  for 
a  detailed  supplemental  report  on  this 
subject,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  general  manager,  I  now  present. 

Whenever  the  term  "oflScer  in  charge" 
is  used  it  is  understood  to  mean  the  sta- 
tion master,  signalman,  or  other  employe 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  tablet  apparatus 
for  the  time  being,  and  he  only  is  author- 
ized to  receive  and  deliver  the  tablets  and 
to  remove  them  from  or  place  them  in  the 
apparatus. 

PURPOSE  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

The  purpose  of  the  electric  train  tablet 
system  is  to  prevent  more  than  one  train 
being  between  any  two  tablet  stations  at 
the  same  time,  and  when  no  train  is  in 
the  section  between  the  tablet  stations  to 
permit  a  train  to  be  started  from  either 
end.  This  is  accomplished  by  every  train 
carrying  a  tablet,  one  tablet  only  being 
obtainable  from  the  tablet  instruments  of 
the  same  section  at  the  same  time. 

The  apparatus  is  so  constructed  as  to 
render  the  issue  of  the  train  tablet  abso- 
lutely safe  at  either  end  of  a  section  and 
under  the  control  of  the  station  which 
the  train  is  approaching.  No  train  tablet 
can  be  issued  from  station  Y  without  the 
consent  and  co-operation  of  station  Z, 
and  when  once  a  station  has  issued  a 
train  tablet  no  other  tablet  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  same  section  until  the  one 
issued  has  been  delivered  at.  its  destina- 
tion and  placed  in  the  instrument  there  or 
reinserted  in  the  instrument  from  which 
it  was  withdrawn.  >v 

The  meeting  place  of  trains  can  be 
altered  immediately  with  perfect  safety. 

The  signaling  of  trains  on  the  electric 
train  tablet  system  does  not  in  any  way 
dispense  with  the  use  of  fixed,  hand,  or 
fog  signals  whenever  and  wherever  such 
signals  may  be  requisite  to  protect  ob- 
structions on  the  line. 

THE  APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  (see  diagram)  consists 
essentially  of  a  slide.  It;  a  bell  plunger, 
B;  a  switch  plunger,  C;  a  slide,  S:  a 
visual  signal  F,  showing  three  positions 
— "Line  closed,"  "Up  train  approaching," 


or  "Down  train  approaching,"  and  "Up 
train  on  line"  or  "Down  train  on  line;" 
a  slot  T,  and  an  indicator,  /. 

The  slide  R  is  for  the  purpose  if  insert- 
ing tablets  into  the  apparatus,  and  can  be 
withdrawn  at  will. 

The  bell  plunger  serves  to  transmit  all 
signals  on  the  bells,  according  to  the  code. 

The  switch  plunger  0  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  switching  the  current  into  electro- 
magnets to  unlock  slide  ^. 


Diacram  of  Electric  Tabi«t  Apparatus,  Naw 
Zaaland  Railways 

The  slide  8  is  kept  locked,  and  can  not 
be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  the  man  at  the  distant 
station  after  signals  have  been  exchanged 
in  accordance  with  the  code. 

The  slot  7  is  to  show  the  tablets  in  the 
cylinder  of  the  apparatus. 

The  indicator  /  indicates  all  signals 
sent  on  the  bell  plunger  from  either  end. 

GENERAL    REGULATIONS — CUSTODY    AND 
TRANSFERENCE  OF  TABLET. 

Except  as  provided  in  Regulation  23, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  tablet  work- 
ing for  the  time  being  is  the  sole  person 
authorized  to  take  a  tablet  from  or  place 
it  in  the  instrument,  and  to  receive  the 
tablet  from  and  deliver  it  to  the  engineer, 
provided,  however,  that  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  tablet  working  may,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  specially  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  the  station  staff,  duly  qualified  to 
act,  and  delegate  to  such  member  the  duty 
of  delivering  the  tablet  to  and  receiving  it 
from  the  engineer.  The  member  so  ap- 
pointed will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  tablet  given  him.  and 
for  the  prompt  and  proper  discharge  of 
the  duty  assigned  to  him.  The  engineer, 
while  the  tablet  is  in  his  charge,  must 
carry  it  in  the  socket  or  other  place  pro- 
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Tided  for  the  purpose.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, except  as  provided  in  Refla- 
tions 10,  27  and  27a,  must  a  tablet  be 
transferred  from  one  train  to  another 
without  being  passed  through  the  instru- 
ment and  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
these  regulations.  The  number  of  the 
tablet  carried  by  each  train  must  be  en- 
tered in  the  train  register  book. 

ENGINEER  NOT  TO  START  WITHOUT  TABLET 
AND  PROPER  SIGNALS  BEING  EXHIBITED. 

Except  as  provided  in  Regulations  27a, 
28  and  31,  an  engineer  will  render  him- 
self liable  to  dismissal  if  he  leaves  a  tab- 
let station  without  the  tablet  for  that 
section  of  the  line  over  which  he  is  about 
to  run,  or  unless  it  has  been  shown  to 
him  as  required  by  the  following  para- 
graph, and  by  Regulation  18: 

When  a  train  has  more  than  one  en- 
gine in  front,  or  when  two  ot  more  light 
engines  are  coupled  together,  the  tablet 
must  be  shown  to  each  engineer,  and  be 
delivered  to  and  carried  by  the  engineer 
of  the  last  engine. 

After  receiving  the  tablet  the  engineer 
must  not  proceed  until  all  the  necessary 
'  fixed  or  other  signals  have  been  exhibited^ 
He  must  keep  the  tablet  under  his  own 
charge  (except  as  explained  in  Regula- 
tions 27,  27a  and  34)  until  he  reaches 
the  end  of  the  section,  when  he  must  give 
it  up  to  the  signalman  or  other  duly  au- 
thorized person.  The  tablet  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  line  is  clear  only  to  the 
home  signal  at  the  station  or  junction  in 
advance,  and  engineers  must  regulate  the 
speed  of  their  trains  accordingly. 

Engineers  must  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  take  the  tablet  beyond  the  station 
at  which  it  ought  to  be  left. 

Engineers  must  reduce  the  speed  of 
their  trains  when  passing  a  tablet  sta- 
tion at  which  they  are  not  scheduled  to 
stop,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  safely  deliv- 
ering and  receiving  the  train  tablet. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  tablet 
working  will  render  himself  liable  to  se- 
vere punishment  should  he  contribute  to 
any  irregularity  in  the  tablet  working. 

Each  tablet  has  engraved  or  marked  on 
it  the  name  of  the  tablet  station  at  each 
end  of  the  section  to  which  it  applies,  and 
the  tablets  of  adjoining  sections  are  dif- 
ferent in  shape. 

NORMAL  POSITION  OF  FIXED  SIGNALS. 

(a)  "Danger"  signals  must  always  be 
kept  exhibited  at  all  the  fixed  signals  at 
tablet  stations  except  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lower  or  turn  them  off  for  a  train 


to  pass,  and  before  any  signal  is  lowered 
or  turned  off  care  must  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  line  on  which  the  train  is 
about  to  run  is  clear  and  that  these  and 
other  regulations  have  been  duly  complied 
with. 

(b)  At  places  which  are  not  tablet  sta- 
tions the  "All  right"  signal  must,  unless 
special  instructions  to  the  contrary  are 
issued,  be  kept  exhibited  at  all  the  fixed 
signals  (where  such  signals  are  pro- 
vided), except  when  required  to  be  placed 
at  "Danger"  for  the  protection  of  trains 
having  to  stop  in  the  section  or  of  any 
other  obstruction  that  may  exist  on  the 
main  line  which  the  signals  are  intended 
to  protect. 

WORKING  FIXED   SIGNALS. 

(a)  When  trains  which  have  to  pass 
each  other  are  approaching  a  tablet  sta- 
tion in  opposite  directions  the  signals  in 
both  directions  must  be  kept  at  "Dan- 
ger," and  when  the  train  which  has  to  be 
first  admitted  into  the  station  has  been 
brought  to  a  stand,  or  nearly  to  a  stand, 
the  home  signal  applicable  to  such  train 
may  be  lowered  to  allow  it  to  draw  for- 
ward to  the  station  or  to  the  starting  sig- 
nal, and  after  it  has  again  come  to  a 
stand  and  the  signalman  has  seen  that  the 
line  on  which  the  other  train  will  arrive 
is  quite  clear  the  necessary  signals  for 
that  train  may  also  be  lowered. 

(b)  Where  starting  signals  or  ad- 
vanced starting  signals  are  provided,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  referred  to  in  Regula- 
tions 27,  27a,  28  and  31,  the  starting  sig- 
nal or  the  advanced  starting  signal  must 
not  be  lowered  until  a  tablet  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  train  to  proceed  to  the  tab- 
let station  in  advance. 

No  private  signals  of  any  kind  may  be 
sent  by  the  bell.  All  signals  must  be 
sent  slowly  and  distinctly,  the  bell 
plunger  or  key  being  allowed  to  work  the 
full  length  of  its  stroke  between  each 
beat,  and  under  no  circumstances  may 
the  oflScer  in  charge  work  with  two  sta- 
tions at  the  same  time.  The  time  at 
which  all  signals  are  sent  or  received 
shall  be  immediately  entered  in  the 
train-register  book  in  ink,  "speak  on  tele- 
phone" signals  excepted.  If  the  ofllcer  in 
charge  receives  a  signal  which  he  does 
not  understand,  he  must  immediately  stop 
any  train  from  entering  the  section  and 
reply  by  giving  the  "Repeat"  signal.  No 
signal  is  complete  until  it  is  correctly 
acknowledged,  and  all  signals  must  be 
slowly  repeated  until  properly  acknowl- 
edged. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

When  the  tablet  instruments  are  not  in 
use  the  words  "Line  closed"  are  shown  on 
the  screens  and  the  needle  indicators  are 
in  the  vertical  position. 

BELL  SIGNALS. 

The  instruments  must  not  under  any 
circumstance  be  subject  to  violent  usage, 
and  all  movements  should  be  steady  and 
distinct  one  from  the  other. 

Ab  it  is  essential  that  the  tablets  be 
free  from   dirt  and   grit,   the   officer   in 


switch  to  "up"  or  "down"  telephone,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  speak.  The  officer 
in  charge  receiving  the  telephone  signal 
must,  after  acknowledging,  also  turn  his 
switch  to  "up"  or  "down"  telephone,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  listen.  When 
speaking  is  finished  the  switches  must  at 
once  be  turned  to  their  normal  position 
again. 

2.     Repetition    and   Acknowledffment    of 
Signals, 

Except  when  special   instructions   are 
issued  to  the  contrary,  all  signals  must 


BELL  SIGNALS. 
Code  of  Ml  iignaU  for  tabid  working,  with  refereneiM  to  regulatiom  for  their  ux. 


Bcnla- 
Oon. 


Meaning  of  stgnal. 


Signal,  how  given 
(betttfofbell). 


•1 
9.4 


5 
6 
7 
8 

8 
9 
9 
10 
M> 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15,16,17 
18 
16 
19 

ao 

21 
22 
22 
23 


Speak  on  telephone 

Is  line  clear  for: 


klU^  t^in. , 

l^p4y  cAiTiigt?  tn\n  .., 

G«odt  tml  n  ct  «n glue  &Qd  break 

BftllJifft  tnJn 

Ligh  I  enjffn  b , 

TtialD  or  m^lTic  tDl^rTug  iection  to  retam  tottasting  point.. 

Departure  ftigniil  for  iTiy  clii*^  of  train 

ArrivAl  ?igTnd  for  nny  clAsof  train 4 

Cnuct-lln^  "detmruire"  of  'line  clear"  signal 

Ot^tmetlort— danftT...  , 

Ot>[nutk-ii  removed  ., , 


ShunHrrp  com  Dieted;  iRhWi  replaced 

Train  pitjwert  wiihout  mil  signal  !o  box  in  advance . 

XFMin  pos^a  M  Si  hem?  tail  H^tal  to  box  in  rear 

Slop  *H(1 1'xiinslTtc  t  rein 

Tram  t!ivklffd„., 

TrjilTj  or  vi'hicle  nmnine  away 

Shunt  mun  for  foHowlng  iratn  to  pass 

Engiuo  is^btinc  ..... 

RftQfn  bftnk  en^np 

Bah  li  tuflni- han  returned       


sy?naJ  givtn  in  rrror  Uautt  t  signal  iMit given) . 


Qii^nli'jgH  "'!(Ult4fh  out"  %Mj.'ion... 

Closing  of   '^wiuh  <^vt"  ftAtion 

TTtLiisftTimjt  of  tab^eiJi  by  lineman 


4.  consecutively. 
%  pause,  2. 

5.  consecutively. 

2,  pause,  2,  pMise.  1. 

6.  consecutively. 

3.  pause,  3.     . 

2,  pause,  2,  psuse,  2. 

3,  pause.  2,  pause,  1. 

2,  consecutively. 

3,  consecutively. 
8,  pause,  4. 

7.  coiftecutively. 

2,  pause.  3,  pause,  3. 
5,  pause.  2. 
2,  pause,  5. 

2,  pause,  4,  pause,  2. 

3,  pauM,  2,  pause.  3. 

8.  consecutively. 
2,  pauKe,  6. 

8,  pause,  3,  pause,  3. 
2,  pause.  6,  pause,  2. 

9,  consecutively. 

5.  pause,  8. 

10,  consecutively. 

2,  pause,  6.  pause,  2. 
8.  pause.  4,  pause.  8. 
2,  pause,  7.  pause,  2. 

6,  pause,  6. 

4,  pause,  4,  pause.  4. 
12,  consecutively. 


oThts  signal  is  only  for  use  where  the  telephone  is  operated  upon  the  )«uDe  wire  as  the  tablet 
instruments,  and  must  not  be  used  in  case  independent  telephone  connections  are  supplied. 

»Mai]  and  express  trains,  or  any  thai  may  be  (thown  as  "  fast"  in  ordinary  or  special  time  tables, 
and  casualt   vann  or  reUef  engines  are  to  be  so  signaled 


charge  must,  when  necessary,  wipe  the 
tablets  on  both  sides  before  placing  them 
in  the  slide. 

SPBCIAL  BEOULATIONS   REGARDING    USE  OF 
SIGNAI^  AND  APPARATUS^ 

1.    Tablet  and  Telephone  Switch. 

At  stations  where  the  telephone  is  op- 
erated upon  the  same  wire  as  the  tablet 
instruments,  bjr*  means  of  a  switch,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  on  the  telephone, 
give  one  beat  on  the  tablet  bell  plunger, 
and  when  the  signal  is  acknowledged  turn 


be  acknowledged  by  repeating  them,  and 
no  signal  must  be  considered  as  under- 
stood until  it  has  been  correctly  repeated 
to  the  tablet  station  from  which  it  was 
received. 

When  the  "Is  line  clear?"  signal  is  not 
acknowledged,  it  must  be  given  again  at 
short  intervals. 

3.     Mode  of  Signaling. 

Let  A  and  B  represent  the  stations  at 
each  end  of  a  tablet  section.  A  has  a 
train  ready  to  enter  the  section  and  pro- 
ceed toward  B.    A  gives  B  the  signal  "la 
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line  clear?*'  as  per  code.  B  replies  by 
repeating  the  signal.  A  holds  down  on 
his  bell  plunger  marked  B,  B  depresses 
his  switch  plunger  with  his  left  hand,  and 
at  the  same  time  withdraws  his  slide  8 
with  his  right  hand.  The  withdrawal  of 
this  slide  (which  can  only  be  half  way) 
will  reverse  the  commutator  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  will  bring  the  signal  *'Up  train 
approaching"  or  "Down  train  approach- 
ing" in  view. 

B  will  then  depress  his  bell  plunger, 
holding  down  on  same  for  a  few  seconds. 
A,  upon  receipt  of  this  signal,  will  hold 
down  on  his  switch  plunger  with  his  left 
hand,  and  withdraw  his  slide  8  to  its  full 
extent  with  his  right  hand,  which  will 
bring  the  signal  **Up  train  on  line,"  or 
"Down  train  on  line,"  in  view.  A  will 
remove  the  tablet  from  the  recess  in  slide 
and  hand  it  to  the  engineer.  A  will  give 
the  "Departure"  signal  to  B. 

As  soon  as  the  train  arrives  at  B,  B 
withdraws  slide  R,  inserts  the  tablet  and 
pushes  slide  home.  The  passing  of  the 
tablet  into  the  cylinder  unlocks  his  in- 
strument, and  B  then  pushes  in  slide  8, 
which  restores  his  visual  signal  to  "Line 
closed."  He  will  then  give  A  the  "Ar- 
rival" signal,  holding  down  on  the  last 
beat.  A,  upon  receipt  of  "Arrival"  sig- 
nal, will  depress  his  switch  plunger,  and 
push  home  his  slide  8,  which  will  at  the 
same  time  restore  his  visual  signal  to 
"Line  closed." 

For  a  tablet  taken  out  for  shunting  or 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  some  inter- 
mediate siding  and  being  returned  to  the 
station  from  whence  it  was  issued,  the 
manipulation  of  the  machine  is  practical- 
ly the  same ;  the  man  who  issues  the  tab- 
let merely  returns  it  into  his  machine  by 
means  of  the  slide  R,  which  will  restore 
the  apparatus  after  the  passing  of  the 
usual  signals. 

During  the  transit  of  the  train  between 
A  and  B,  no  second  tablet  can  be  with- 
drawn, the  apparatus  at  both  stations  be- 
ing locked.  The  signalmen  at  each  end 
of  the  section  have  at  all  times  an  abso- 
lute record  of  what  has  been  done  on  both 
instruments,  which  record  can  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  the  tablet  has  been  restored 
to  the  apparatus  at  either  one  end  or  the 
other. 

The  normal  position  of  both  instru- 
ments at  A  and  B  will  be  "Line  closed." 

4.     Line  Clear  (Giving  Permission  for  a 
Train  to  Approach). 

(a)  Unless  special  instructions  are  is- 
sued to  the  contrary,  the   line  must  be 


considered  clear,  and  "Line  clear"  given 
for  trains  to  approach  from  either  or 
both  directions  in  accordance  with  Regu- 
lation 3,  when  the  line  is  clear  up  to  the 
home  signal  posts. 

(5)  When  the  approaching  train  for 
which  "Line  clear"  is  asked  is  a  nonstop- 
ping  train,  or  the  station  for  which  "Line 
clear"  is  asked  is  on  a  grade  or  near  the 
foot  of  a  grade,  "Line  clear"  must  not  be 
given  unless  the  running  line  between  the 
home  signal  posts  is  clear,  and  after 
"Line  clear"  has  been  given  the  running 
line  between  the  home  signal  posts  must 
not  be  obstructed  except  to  allow  a  train 
arriving  from  the  opposite  direction  to 
enter  the  station. 

If  the  line  be  not  clear,  or  if  from  any 
other  cause  the  officer  in  charge  be  not  in 
a  position  to  give  permission  for  a  train 
to  approach  when  the  officer  in  charge  in 
the  rear  forwards  the  "Is  line  clear?"  sig- 
nal, that  signal  must  not  be  acknowl- 
edged, but  the  "Obstruction — danger" 
signal  must  be  sent.  When  the  officer  in 
charge  to  whom  the  "Is  line  clear?"  sig- 
nal has  been  sent  is  prepared  to  receive 
the  train  he  must  give  the  "Obstruction 
removed"  signal,  which  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  any  train  requiring  to  proceed 
in  either  direction  must  then  be  signaled 
in  accordance  with  these  regulations. 

5.     Departure  8iffnal. 

"Departure"  signal  to  be  given  on  the 
departure  of  a  train  into  the  outward 
section.  (For  exceptions  see  clause  a  of 
the  banking  engine  instructions.  Regula- 
tion 18.) 

6.     Arrival  8iffnal. 

"Arrival"  signal  to  be  given  when  a 
train  or  engine  arrives  at  a  station  and 
the  officer  in  charge  has  seen  that  the 
train  is  complete  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  home  signal. 

7.     Oancelinff  8iffnal. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  cancel  the  "Is 
line  clear?"  or  "Departure"  signals,  the 
officer  in  charge  must  restore  the  tablet 
to  the  instrument  and  send  the  "Cancel- 
ing" signal  to  the  tablet  station  in  ad- 
vance, which  signal  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. An  entry  miist  be  made  in  the 
train-register  book  recording  the  fact  that 
the  signal  has  been  canceled.  The  "Can- 
celing" signal  must  not  be  used  unless 
the  "Is  line  clear?"  or  '"Departure"  sig- 
nals have  been  acknowledged  or  accepted, 
and  must  be  used  only  when  a  train  has 
been  signaled  to  the  tablet  station  in  ad- 
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vance  and  It  is  found  that  such  train  will 
not  proceed  in  the  usual  course. 

8.     Obstruction — Danger, 

(a)  Should  it  be  necessary,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  obstruction  or  other  causes,  for 
an  approaching  train  to  be  stopped  at  the 
tablet  station  in  the  rear,  the  "Obstruc- 
tion— danger"  signal  must  be  forwarded 
to  that  station,  and  the  officer  in  charge, 
after  receiving  such  signal,  must  immedi- 
ately exhibit  the  "Danger"  signal  and 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  stop  the 
approaching  train.  He  must  not  allow 
the  train  to  proceed  until  he  has  received 
from  the  tablet  station  in  advance  the 
"Obstruction  removed"  signal,  nor  until 
the  proper  signals  have  been  sent  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

(6)  If  necessary,  the  "Obstruction — 
danger"  signal  must  be  sent  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

(o)  The  officer  in  charge  forwarding 
the  "Obstruction — danger"  signal  must 
also  have  the  signals  placed  or  main- 
tained at  "Danger,"  to  protect  the  ob- 
struction. 

id)  Should  the  officer  in  charge,  re- 
ceiving the  "Obstruction — danger"  sig- 
nal, succeed  in  stopping  a  train  for  which 
the  "Is  line  clear?"  signal  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  tab- 
let station  in  advance,  he  must  at  once 
restore  the  tablet  to  the  instrument  and 
advise  the  officer  in  charge  at  that  station 
by  giving  the  "Canceling"  signal. 

(e)  Should  he  not  succeed  in  stopping 
the  train  he  must  advise  the  station  in 
advance  to  that  effect. 

(/)  The  "Obstruction— danger"  signal 
is  not  to  be  used  for  ordinary  shunting  or 
crossing  operations  after  a  tablet  has 
been  issued  when  such  operations  are  car- 
ried on  inside  the  home  signal  of  the  sta- 
tion for  approach  to  which  the  tablet  has 
been  issued. 

9.     Release  Tahlet  for  Shunting. 

(a)  To  obtain  a  tablet  for  shunting 
the  officer  in  charge  must  send  the  "Re- 
lease tablet  for  shunting"  signal  to  the 
next  tablet  station,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  there  must,  provided  he  is  in  a 
position  to  accept  such  signal,  acknowl- 
edge it  and  give  permission  for  a  tablet  to 
be  withdrawn. 

(6)  When  the  shunting  is  completed 
and  the  single  line  is  again  clear  the  tab- 
let must  be  replaced  in  the  instrument 
and  the  "Shunting  completed — ^tablet  re- 
placed" signal  sent  to  the  next  tablet  sta- 


(c)  If  an  officer  in  charge  is  not  in  a 
position  to  release  a  tablet  for  shunting 
purposes,  owing  to  his  requiring  to  pass 
a  train  into  the  section,  he  must  reply  to 
the  "Release  tablet  for  shunting"  signal 
by  the  "Obstruction — danger"  signal,  and 
as  soon  as  that  signal  has  been  acknowl- 
edged send  the  "Is  line  clear?"  signal. 

10.     Train  Passed  Without  Tail  Lamp. 

(a)  All  trains  and  light  engines  will 
carry  a  tail  lamp  in  the  rear,  both  by  day 
and  by  night,  to  indicate  to  the  officer  in 
charge  that  no  vehicle  has  become  ""de- 
tached on  the  journey,  and  officers  in 
charge  must  carefully  watch  each  train 
aa  it  passes  and  satisfy  themselves  that  it 
is  complete  before  giving  the  "Train  ar- 
rival" signal  to  the  tablet  station  in  the 
rear. 

(b)  If  a  train  should  pass  with  tail 
lamp  missing  or  out  the  officer  in  charge 
must  send  the  **Train  passed  without  tail 
lamp"  signal  to  the  tablet  station  on  each 
side  of  him,  but  must  not  deposit  the  tab- 
let in  the  instrument.  The  officer  in 
charge  at  the  tablet  station  in  advance 
must  stop  the  approaching  train  and  as- 
certain from  the  guard  whether  his  train 
is  complete.  If  the  train  is  complete  the 
officer  in  charge  must  give  the  "Arrival" 
signal,  and  the  officer  in  charge  at  the 
tablet  station  from  which  the  "Train 
passed  without  tail  lamp"  signal  was  sent 
must  then  deposit  the  tablet  in  the  instru- 
ment and  give  the  "Train  arrival"  signal 
to  the  station  in  the  rear. 

Should  the  officer  in  charge  become 
aware  as  the  train  passes  into  the  section 
in  advance,  or  on  receipt  of  information 
from  the  tablet  station  in  advance  that  a 
portion  of  the  train  has  been  left  behind, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  clear  the  obstruc- 
tion before  any  other  train  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  section,  the  first  available  en- 
gine at  either  end  of  the  tablet  section 
being  detached  from  its  train  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  the  line. 

(c)  If  the  engine  which  is  to  remove 
the  obstruction  starts  from  that  end  of 
the  section  where  the  tablet  is  out  of  the 
instrument,  the  officer  in  charge  must 
hand  such  tablet  to  the  engineer  and  in- 
struct him  to  proceed  cautiously  to  the 
vehicle  or  vehicles  which  have  become  de- 
tached, and  remove  them  to  the  most  con- 
venient end  of  the  section. 

(d)  If,  however,  the  relieving  engine  is 
to  start  from  the  other  end  of  the  section, 
then  the  tablet  must  (after  all  arrange- 
ments are  made)  be  placed  in  the  instru- 
ment 80  that  one  may  be  withdrawn  at 
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the  other  end  of  the  section  to  enable  the 
relieving  engine  to  proceed  to  the  vehicle 
or  vehicles  which  have  become  detached* 
and  remove  them  to  the  most  convenient 
end  of  the  section. 

(e)  In  either  case  the  officers  in  charge 
at  each  end  of  the  section  most  communi- 
cate with  each  other  and  arrive  at  a  clear 
understanding  how  the  obstruction  is  to 
be  removed. 

(/)  The  engine  sent  into  the  section  to 
clear  the  obstruction  must  be  dealt  with 
as  laid  down  in  R^ulation  27. 

iff)  If  a  train  should  pass  with  a  tail 
light  out  when  it  should  be  burning,  and 
the  officer  in  charge  can  plainly  see  the 
lamp,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  train  is 
complete,  he  must  give  the  "Train  ar- 
rival" signal  to  the  tablet  station  in  the 
rear  and  the  "Train  passed  without  tail 
lamp"  signal  (2,  pause,  4,  pause,  2,  beats) 
to  the  tablet  station  in  advance,  and 
when  practicable  also  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone to  the  tablet  station  in  advance, 
stating  that  the  lamp  is  not  missing,  but 
out.  In  such  cases  it  will  not  be  necee- 
sary  for  the  officer  in  charge  sending  the 
signal  to  stop  any  train  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  but  the  officer  in  charge 
in  advance  must  stop  the  approaching 
train  and  inform  the  guard  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

11.     Stop  and  Ewamine  Train, 

(a)  If  an  officer  in  charge  observes 
anything  unusual  in  a  train  during  its 
passage,  such  as  signals  of  alarm  by  a 
passenger,  goods  falling  off,  a  vehicle  on 
fire,  a  hot  axle  box,  or  other  mishap,  ex- 
cept a  tail  lamp  missing  or  out  or  a  train 
divided  (for  arrangements  as  to  which 
see  Regulations  10  and  12),  he  must  give 
to  the  officer  in.  charge  of  the  tablet  sta- 
tion in  advance  the  "Stop  and  examine 
train*'  signal,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  tablet  station  in  advance  must  ac- 
knowledge that  signal  and  immediately 
exhibit  the  "Danger"  signals  to  stop  the 
train  coming  from  the  tablet  station  from 
which  the  signal  was  received.  The  train 
when  stopped  must  be  carefully  examined 
an  dealt  with  as  occasion  may  require. 

(b)  Should  the  officer  in  charge  who 
receives  the  "Stop  and  examine  train" 
signal  be  unable  to  ascertain  after  exam- 
ination of  the  train  why  the  signal  was 
sent,  he  must,  if  the  next  train  is  travel- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  inform  the 
engineer  of  the  circumstances,  and  in- 
struct him  to  proceed  cautiously  to  the 
next  tablet  station.  He  must  also  com- 
municate with  the  officer  in  charge  who 


forwarded  the  signal,  in  ordw  that  the 
latter  may,  if  necessary,  caution  the  en- 
gineer of  the  next  following  train. 

(c)  When  practicable  the  officer  in 
charge  must  also  telegraph  or  telephone 
to  the  tablet  station  in  advance  the  cause 
of  sending  the  "Stop  and  examine  train" 
signal.  Officers  in  charge  must  be  care- 
ful to  notice  each  train  as  it  passes,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  apparent 
necessity  for  having  it  stopped  at  the  next 
tablet  station  for  examination. 

id)  Should  either  officer  in  charge 
have  reason  to  believe,  in  the  case  of  a 
vehicle  being  off  the  rails  or  goods  falling 
from  the  train,  that  the  permanent  way 
has  been  damaged  or  fouled,  he  must  not 
allow  any  train  to  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  obstruction  until  the  line  has 
been  examined  and  he  is  satisfied  that  it 
is  safe  for  the  passage  of  the  train. 

12.     TriUn  Divided, 

(a)  This  signal  must  be  sent  to  the 
tablet  station  in  advance  in  the  event  that 
an  officer  in  charge  observes  that  a  train 
has  become  divided  and  is  running  in  two 
or  more  parts. 

If  the  train  is  assisted  by  a  bank  en- 
gine in  the  rear,  or  is  running  on  a  fall- 
ing gradient  or  on  short  sections,  where 
the  stoppage  of  the  first  part  would  risk 
a  collision  with  the  second  pcu't,  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  receiving  such  signal,  if  the 
line  upon  which  the  divided  train  is  run- 
ning be  clear  ahead  for  it  to  run  upon 
and  permission  has  not  been  given  for  a 
train  to  approach  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, must  not  exhibit  the  signal  to  stop 
the  first  portion,  but  must  give  the  engi- 
neer a  green  fiag  and  a  white  flag  held  to- 
gether and  waved  apart  at  frequent  in- 
tervals by  day,  or  a  lamp  showing  in 
quick  alternations  green  and  white  lights 
at  night ;  and  the  engineer  on  seeing  the 
signal  will  understand  that  his  train  is 
divided,  and  must  exercise  great  caution 
by  looking  out  for  the  second  portion,  and 
unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  line  is 
not  clear  ahead  must  not  stop  the  portion 
attached  to  his  engine  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  rear  portion  has  been  stopped  or 
is  running  very  slowly.  He  must,  how- 
ever, observe  and  obey  any  signals  that 
may  be  exhibited  against  him.  If  the 
line  be  not  clear  into  the  next  section 
ahead,  the  officer  in  charge  must  keep  the 
signals  at  "Danger"  against  the  ap- 
proaching train. 

As  soon  as  the  first  portion  of  the  train 
has  passed,  the  officers  in  charge  sending 
and  receiving  the  '*Train  divided"  signal. 
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must  take  proper  measures  for  dealing 
with  the  second  portion,  and  place  deto- 
nators on  the  rails  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  guard,  or  of  the  bank  engi- 
neer, should  there  be  a  bank  engine  in  the 
rear. 

(h)  If  the  divided  train  is  running  on 
a  rising  gradient,  or  where  the  line  is 
leyel,  and  is  not  assisted  by  a  bank  en- 
gine in  the  rear,  the  officer  In  charge  re- 
ceiving the  signal  must  exhibit  the  "Dan- 
ger" signal  to  stop  the  train.  The  first 
portion  of  the  divided  train,  when 
stopped,  must  be  shunted  into  a  siding  as 
expeditiously  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit or  otherwise  dealt  with  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  second  portion 
coming  into  collision  with  it. 

(c)  No  train  must  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  section  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  line  on  which  it  is  about  to  run 
is  not  obstructed. 

(d)  Should  a  train  become  divided  in 
starting,  and  the  engineer  run  forward 
with  the  first  portion,  leaving  the  rear 
portion  stationary,  the '"Stop  and  exam- 
ine train"  signal  must  be  sent  to  the  tab- 
let station  in  advance,  and  not  the  "Train 
divided*'  signal. 

13.     Vehiclea  Runmng  Away, 

(a)  If  any  vehicle,  train,  or  portion  of 
a  train  is  running  away,  the  officer  in 
charge  at  the  tablet  station  toward  which 
the  train  or  portion  of  the  train  is  run- 
ning must  be  advised  of  the  fact  by  the 
officer  in  charge  at  the  tablet  station  In 
the  rear,  who  shall  give  the  "Vehicle  run- 
ning away"  signal.  The  officer  in  charge 
receiving  this  signal  must  stop  any  train 
about  to  proceed  on  the  same  line,  and 
take  any  other  measures  that  may  be  nec- 
essary, such  as  turning  the  runaway  train 
on  to  another  line  or  into  a  siding,  or  re- 
peating this  signal  to  the  next  tablet  sta- 
tion, as  may  be  most  expedient  under  the 
circumstances. 

(b)  The  first  train  traveling  in  either 
direction  must  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
line  on  which  it  is  about  to  run  is  not  ob- 
structed. 

(c)  The  officer  in  charge  at  the  tablet 
station  from  which  the  runaway  vehicle 
or  train  has  started,  or  any  other  officer 
in  charge  whose  station  may  be  passed  by 
the  runaway  vehicle  or  train,  must  imme- 
diately give  the  "Obstruction— danger" 
signal  to  the  office  in  charge  at  the  tablet 
station  toward  which  the  runaway  vehicle 
or  train  is  traveling,  before  giving  the 


"Vehicle  running  away"  signal,  as 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  both  officers 
in  charge  may  prevent  a  mishap.  Should 
the  officer  in  charge  receiving  the  "Ob- 
struction— danger"  signal  succeed  in  stop- 
ping the  train  or  engine  for  which  he  has 
given  the  "Is  line  clear?"  signal,  he  must 
restore  the  tablet  to  the  instrument  and 
then  advise  the  officer  in  charge  in  ad- 
vance by  giving  the  "canceling"  signal, 

14.     Shunt  Train  for  Following  Train  to 
Pass. 

This  signal  must  be  used  to  prevent 
important  trains  being  delayed  by  less 
important  trains.  When,  before  the 
"Train  arrival"  signal  has  been  received 
from  the  tablet  station  in  advance  for  the 
last  train,  the  officer  in  charge  receives  a 
signal  from  the  tablet  station  in  the  rear 
for  a  more  important  train,  the  "Shunt" 
signal  must  be  sent  to  the  tablet  station  in 
advance,  and  the  officer  in  charge  there, 
on  receiving  this  signal,  must  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  clear  the  line,  so 
as  to  prevent  delay  to  the  second  train. 
The  officers  in  charge  forwarding  and  re- 
ceiving the  "Shunt"  signal  must  make  a 
note  of  it  in  the  train-register  books. 

15.    **Engine  Assisiinff^  Signal, 

The  "Engine  assisting"  signal  is  to  be 
given  when  a  train  is  assisted  by  an  en- 
gine intended  to  run  through  the  section. 
The  train  must  be  signaled  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  "Departure"  code,  denot- 
ing the  description  of  train;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  train  has  entered  the 
section  the  "Engine  aasisting"  signal 
must  be  given,  which  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. The  "Arrival"  signal  must  not 
be  given  until  the  whole  of  the  train,  in- 
cluding the  assistant  engine,  has  arrived 
and  is  under  the  ];votection  of  the  h<Mne 
signal. 

The  officer  in  charge  in  advance  must 
be  informed  on  the  speaking  instruments 
of  the  position  of  the  engines  assisting. 
Officers  in  charge  are  specially  instructed 
to  enter  in  their  train-register  books  the 
"Engine  assisting"  signal,  in  order  that 
no  mistake  may  arise  by  trusting  to  their 
memory. 

16.     Engine  Assisting, 

(o)  When  a  train  is  assisted  by  a  sec- 
ond engine  in  front,  the  engineer  ci  the 
engine  next  the  train  must  carry  the 
tablet 

ib)  When  a  train  is  assisted  by  an 
engine  in  the  rear,  the  engineer  of  the 
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rear  engine  must  carry  the  tablet;  but 
the  engineer  of  the  train  engine  will  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  seeing,  be- 
fore starting,  that  the  engineer  of  the 
rear  engine  is  in  possession  of  the  tablet 
for  the  section  over  which  he  is  about  to 
travel,  and  the  rear  engine  must  in  all 
cases  run  the  entire  length  of  the  tablet 
section,  except  in  cases  where  the  bank- 
ing engine  key  is  in  operation,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  clause  a,  Regulation  18. 

(c)  When  a  train  is  assisted  by  an  en- 
gine in  the  rear,  and  the  train  engine  be- 
comes disabled  so  that  the  train  can  not 
be  taken  forward,  the  engineer  of  the  as- 
sisting engine  must  retain  the  tablet  until 
he  has  removed  the  whole  of  the  train, 
including  the  disabled  engine,  to  the  tab- 
let station  in  the  rear.  In  the  event  of 
the  assisting  engine  in  the  rear  of  any 
train  failing,  the  engineer  of  the  train 
engine  must  send  his  fireman  to  the  engi- 
neer of  the  assisting  engine  and  obtain 
from  him  an  order  in  writing,  which 
must  be  indorsed  by  the  guard  of  the 
train,  stating  that  the  engineer  of  the  as- 
sisting engine  is  in  possession  of  the 
train  tablet,  and  authorizing  the  engineer 
of  the  train  engine  to  return  from  the 
tablet  station  in  advance  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  train.  The  train  engine  must 
then  proceed  to  the  tablet  station  in  ad- 
vance with  that  part  of  the  load  which 
the  engine  can  take.  The  engineer,  after 
informing  the  officer  in  charge  what  he  is 
about  to  do  and  showing  him  the  written 
order,  must  return  and  remove  the  rear 
portion  of  his  train  and  the  disabled  en- 
gine. 

(d)  The  necessary  steps  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  assisting  engine  and  the 
rear  portion  of  the  train,  as  provided  in 
Rule  98. 

17.     Two  or  More  Light  Engine9 
Coupled. 

When  two  or  more  light  engines 
coupled  together  have  to  pass  over  a  tab- 
let section,  the  rear  engine  must  carry 
the  tablet ;  but  the  engineers  of  the  lead- 
ing engines  will  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  seeing,  before  starting,  that 
the  engineer  of  the  rear  engine  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  tablet  for  the  section  over 
which  they  are  about  to  travel,  and  they 
must  not  be  uncoupled  except  at  a  tablet 
station  under  the  protection  of  the  home 
signal. 

18.     Working  of  Return  Bank  Engines, 

(a)  To  facilitate  the  working  of  trains 
requiring    assistance    in    the    rear    over 


steep  gradients  on  those  portions  of  the 
line  where  the  electric  train  tablet  is  in 
operation,  and  where  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  banking  engine  to  run  the  entire 
length  of  the  tablet  section,  the  engineer 
of  the  train  engine  will  carry  the  tablet, 
and  the  engineer  of  the  bank  engine  in 
the  rear  of  the  train  will  carry  a  "bank 
engine  key"  (described  below),  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  the  station  from  which 
it  was  received. 

(h)  At  stations  where  an  electric 
switch  lock  is  provided  it  is  attached  to 
the  electric  train  tablet  instrument,  and 
is  controlled  by  a  special  key  called  a 
bank  engine  key,  which,  when  turned  and 
withdrawn  from  the  switch  lock,  discon- 
nects the  electric  circuit  of  the  tablet  in- 
struments so  that  no  tablet  can  be  ob- 
tained nor  communication  made  on  the 
instruments  at  either  end  of  the  section 
until  the  bank  engine  key  has  been  re- 
turned and  the  electric  switch  locked. 
This  bank  engine  key,  which  must  only 
be  carried  by  an  engine  assisting  a  train 
in  the  rear,  is  provided  with  a  large  ring, 
on  which  is  engraved  '*Bank  engine 
key,"  the  name  of  the  station  from  which 
the  bank  engine  starts,  and  the  number 
of  miles  the  bank  engine  is  authorized  to 
run  before  returning. 

(c)  If  a  train  is  assisted  in  the  rear 
by  a  bank  engine,  and  such  engine  re- 
quires to  run  the  entire  length  of  the  sec- 
tion. Regulations  15  and  16  must  be 
strictly  carried  out. 

(d)  If  a  train  is  assisted  in  the  rear  by 
a  bank  engine,  and  the  latter  is  not  re- 
quired to  travel  the  entire  length  of  the 
section,  the  train  which  is  assisted  must 
be  signaled  in  the  usual  manner  and  the 
tablet  obtained  from  the  instrument. 
When  this  has  been  done  and  the  train  is 
ready  to  start,  the  "Departure"  signal 
must  be  given  and  acknowledged.  Imme- 
diately after  the  "Departure"  signal  has 
been  given  and  acknowleged,  the  "Return 
bank  engine"  signal  (5,  pause,  5)  must 
be  given,  to  indicate  that  the  train  is  as- 
sisted by  a  bank  engine  in  the  rear,  and 
that  such  engine  will  not  run  the  entire 
length  of  the  section,  which  signal  must 
be  acknowledged  by  repeating  it.  The 
officer  in  charge  will,  after  the  "Return 
bank  engine"  signal  has  been  acknowl- 
edged remove  the  bank  engine  key  from 
the  electric  switch  lock  and  take  the  key, 
together  with  the  tablet,  to  the  engineer 
of  the  train  engine,  to  whom  he  must  de- 
liver the  tablet  and  from  whom  he  must 
obtain  an  acknowledgment  on  the  pre- 
scribed form,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
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Ma  the  bank  engine  key  and  yerbally  in- 
form him  that  sach  key  will  be  handed  to 
the  engineer  of  the  bank  engine. 

The  bank  engine  key,  together  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  engineer  of  the 
train  engine  that  he  is  in  possession  of 
the  tablet,  must  then  be  handed  to  the 
engineer  of  the  bank  engine. 

The  engineer  of  the  bank  engine  must 
intimate  to  the  engineer  of  the  train  en- 
gine that  the  bank  engine  key  and  the 
acknowledgment  are  in  his  possession  by 
giving  three  whistles — one  long,  one 
short,  one  long — and  until  such  intima- 
tion is  received  the  engineer  of  the  train 
engine  must  not  proceed  on  his  journey. 

(e)  On  the  arrival  of  the  bank  engine 
at  the  point  to  which  it  is  authorized  to 
run  the  engineer  must  return  at  once  to 
the  station  from  which  he  received  the 
bank  engine  key  and  hand  it  to  the  officer 
in  charge,  who  must  place  it  at  once  in 
the  electric  switch  lock  and  give  the 
"Bank  engine  has  returned"  signal  (10 
beats,  consecutively),  which  signal  must 
be  acknowledged  by  repeating  it 

(/)  The  bank  engine  key  must  never 
be  used  or  taken  out  of  the  electric  switch 
lock  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  a 
bank  engine  assisting  a  train  in  the  rear 
for  a  specified  distance  and  in  accordance 
with  these  instructions. 

(g)  Should  the  bank  engine  fail  the 
engineer  must  hand  the  bank  engine  key 
to  the  fireman,  who  will  take  it  to  the 
station  from  which  it  was  issued  and  in- 
form the  officer  in  charge  of  the  failure 
and  the  circumstances,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  will  then  arrange  fm*  a  relief  en- 
gine to  proceed  to  the  disabled  engine  to 
bring  it  in.  The  engineer  of  the  relief 
engine  must,  before  approaching,  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  bank  engine  key, 
which  key  must  be  handed  to  him  per- 
sonally by  the  fireman  of  the  disabled  en- 
gine and  shown  to  the  signalman  before 
leaving.  The  fireman  must  also  accom- 
pany him  to  the  place  where  the  dis- 
abled engine  was  left.  If,  however,  it  is 
considered  that  assistance  can  be  more 
readily  obtained  at  the  station  to  which 
the  train  assisted  by  the  bank  engine  was 
traveling,  the  engineer  must  give  the  fire- 
man the  bank  engine  key  and  written  in- 
structions to  the  officer  in  charge,  author- 
izing a  relief  engine  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. The  officer  in  charge,  after  be- 
ing informed  of  the  circumstances,  read- 
ing the  written'  instructions  of  the  engi- 
neer, and  seeing  that  the  key  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fireman,  must  arrange  for  a 
relief  engine  to  be  sent  to  the  disabled  en- 


gine to  take  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
section* 

The  engineer  of  the  relief  engine  must, 
before  proceeding  to  the  assistance  of  the 
disabled  engine,  be  in  possession  of  the 
written  instructions  from  the  engineer  of 
the  disabled  engine,  which  must  be  hand- 
ed to  him  personally  by  the  fireman  of 
the  disabled  engine,  who  must  at  the 
same  time  show  the  engineer  of  the  relief 
engine  the  bank  engine  key,  and  accom- 
pany him  to  the  place  where  the  disabled 
engine  was  left.  Before  the  relief  engine 
leaves  the  written  instructions,  the  bank 
engine  key  must  be  shown  to  the  signal- 
man. On  arrival  at  the  disabled  eneine 
the  bank  engine  key  must  be  handed  over 
to  the  engineer  of  the  relief  eneine. 

(h)  The  disabled  bank  engine  must  al- 
ways be  taken  to  the  station  from  which 
it  started,  and  the  engineer  of  the  relief 
engine  must  not  deliver  the  bank  engine 
key  to  the  officer  in  charge  until  the  line 
is  clear.  The  fireman  must  not  on  any 
account  allow  the  key  out  of.his  posses- 
sion until  he  hands  it  over  to  the  engineer 
of  the  relief  engine,  and  the  engineer  of 
the  relief  engine  must  not  allow  it  to  pass 
out  of  his  possession  until  the  disabled 
engine  has  been  removed  from  the  sec- 
tion. The  engineer  of  the  disabled  en- 
gine must  protect  his  engine  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  98  in  the  Book  of  Rules 
and  Regulations,  and  must  not  on  any 
account  move  his  engine  after  having 
parted  with  the  bank  engine  key. 

(«)  If  a  return  bank  engine  should  fail 
when  assisting  a  train,  and  the  train  en- 
gine is  unable  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
train  forward,  the  engineer  of  the  train 
engine  must  send  his  fireman  back  to  the 
engineer  of  the  bank  engine  and  obtain 
his  assurance  in  writing,  indorsed  by  the 
guard  of  the  train,  that  the  rear  portion 
of  the  train  will  not  be  moved  until  the 
train  engine  returns  for  it.  The  bank 
engine  must  then  be  removed  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  in  clauses  g  and  h, 

(;')  If  the  fitter  is  not  on  hand  to  re- 
store communication,  pilot  guard  working 
is  to  be  instituted  when  the  bank  engine 
key  is  lost  or  damaged,  and  bank  engine 
working  is  to  remain  suspended  until 
communication  is  restored. 

If  the  key  is  lost,  the  bank  engine  hav- 
ing returned,  and  the  bank  engine  key 
form  being  in  the  possession  of  the  officer 
in  charge,  the  switch  lock  may  be  cut  out 
by  the  fitter  in  the  presence  of  the  officer 
in  charge,  and  both — viz.,  officer  in  charge 
and  fitter — must  sign  an  indorsement  on 
the  last  form  used,  setting  forth  the  cir- 
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camstances.  This  bank  engrine  key  form  is 
to  be  held  by  the  officer  in  charge  until 
the  key  is  found  or  substitute  is  provided. 
A  substitute  can  only  be  provided  when 
a  complete  understanding  has  been  come 
to  between  the  traffic  superintendent  or 
district  traffic  manager  and  the  electrical 
engineer. 

If  the  key  is  damaged  so  that  it  will 
not  6pen  the  lock,  the  fitter  may  cut  out 
the  lock  if  the  key  and  form  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  officer  in  charge,  and  so  re- 
store communication.  If,  however,  the 
key  has  to  be  taken  away  by  the  fitter 
for  repairs,  this  can  only  be  done  after 
the  fitter  has  given  the  officer  in  charge  a 
receipt  for  it. 

In  all  cases  of  loss  or  damage  to  the 
key,  or  if  it  fails  to  work  and  the  pilot 
guard  working  has  been  arranged,  com- 
munication must  never  be  restored  either 
by  cutting  out  or  by  means  of  the  key 
until  pilot  guard  working  has  been  can- 
celed and  the  pilot  guard  is  present.  If 
a  lost  key  is  found  it  must  be  locked 
away  by  the  officer  in  charge  until  pilot 
guard  is  present  and  pilot  working  can- 
celed. 

RETURN    BANK    ENGINE    KEY   FORM    (MIS- 
CELLANEOUS 30.) 

No Station, 

19.. 

To  the  Engineer  of  the  Bank  Engine  as- 
sisting   Train : 

I  have  received  the  electric  tablet  for 

train  to  proceed  from to 

and  have  seen  the  "bank  engine 

key"  for  the  bank  engine  to  assist  this 

train  to  mileage 

Engineer. 

(On  the  return  of  the  bank  endue, 
this  form  must  be  delivered  with  the  bank 
engine  key  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  the 
station  from  which  it  was  received.) 

19.  Repeat  Signal, 

The  "Repeat"  signal  is  to  be  given 
when  a  signal  is  not  understood,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  signal  repeated. 

20.  Error  Signal. 

The  "Error"  signal  is  to  be  given  when 
an  erroneous  signal  has  been  sent  or  it 
becomes  necessary  to  cancel  the  signal 
previously  given.  This  will  cancel  the 
last  signal  sent. 

21.     Testing  Signal. 

The  "Testing"  signal  is  to  be  used  by 
the  electrical  engineer's  staff  when  test- 
ing the  instruments.  It  is  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  repetition,  and  must  only  be 
given  when  the  section  is  clear. 


22.      Opening   and    CloHng   of   *^Stoit^ 
Out"  StatioM. 

At  stations  where  "switch  out"  instru- 
ments are  in  use  the  following  instruc- 
tions must  be  strictly  carried  out  in 
switching  out  and  switching  in: 

Let  A,  B  and  G  represent  three  tablet 
stations,  and  B  the  station  to  be  switched . 
out  during  the  specified  hours. 

Switching  out, — When  the  time  arrives 
for  B  to  switch  out,  the  officer  in  charge 
at  that  station  must  give  the  "Closing" 
signal  to  A  and  G,  respectively.  If  these 
stations  are  prepared  to  allow  B  to  switch 
out,  they  must  acknowledge  by  repeating 
the  "Closing"  signal ;  but  if  they  are  not 
prepared  they  must  acknowledge  by  one 
beat.  Until  A  and  G  have  given  permis- 
sion to  B  to  switch  out  by  repeating  the 
"Closing"  signal,  B  must  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  closing  portion  of  the 
apparatus,  but,  after  permission  has  been 
given,  B  will  switch  his  apparatus  out  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  attached 
to  the  apparatus,  and  will  then  inform  A 
and  C  by  telephone  that  he  has  switched 
out.  A  and  C  will  then  switch  out  their 
"intermediate"  or  B  apparatus  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  attached  to  the 
apparatus,  and  then  inform  B  by  tele- 
phone that  they  have  switched  out. 

When  the  above  operations  are  com- 
plete, B  will  be  switched  out,  and 
through  A  and  G  tablet  apparatus  ready 
for  use;  but  before  any  tablet  is  issued 
the  "Testing"  signal  must  be  given  by  A 
and  acknowledged  by  C,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  that  all  connections  are  com- 
plete. If  the  "through"  section  (A-C)  is 
complete,  A  will  inform  B  by  telephone 
of  the  fact.  B  must  not  leave  the  station 
until  he  has  been  advised  that  the 
"through"  apparatus  is  in  working  order. 

Switching  in. — Before  B  attempts  to 
switch  in,  he  must  ascertain  by  telephone 
whether  there  are  any  trains  in  the  sec- 
tion or  tablets  out  of  their  apparatus ;  if 
there  are,  he  must  wait  until  the  section 
is  clear.  On  being  informed  that  the  sec- 
tion is  clear  and  that  no  tablets  are  out 
of  their  apparatus,  he  must  advise  A  and 
C  that  he  is  ready  to  switch  in.  A  and 
C,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  information, 
will  proceed  to  switch  in  their  "interme- 
diate" apparatus  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  attached  thereto,  and  then 
inform  B  that  they  have  switched  in.  B 
will  then  switch  hi  his  appcu'atus  In  ac- 
cordance vdth  instructiona  attached 
thereto,  afterwards  giving  to  A  and  0  the 
"Opening"    signal,    which    must   be   ac- 
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knowlediied  by  both  stations,  and  which 
will  indicate  that  B  is  i»«perly  switched 
in. 

Officers  in  charge  are  enjoined  to  be 
very  careful  in  seeing  that  all  slides  are 
properly  "home"  before  commencing  to 
switch  in  or  out;  also  to  use  the  tele- 
phone as  directed,  so  that  they  may  be 
satisfied  that  one  part  of  the  operation  is 
completed  before  commencing  another 
part. 

Engineers  mast  be  especially  careful  in 
observing  for  which  section  the  tablet  is 
available,  so  as  not  to  overcarry  it  or 
leave  it  at  B  when  it  should  be  taken  to 
A  or  O. 

(To  be  continued.) 

#      #      # 

Hydrocarbon  Oih  and  Their  Value 
as  Lubricants,  With  a  Feb)  Prac- 
ticai  Tests.* 

What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  not  the 
friction  of  opinions,  but  those  of  metals. 
When  you  take  two  metals  and  rub  them 
together,  you  will  find  more  or  less  wear 
which  comes  from  the  irregularities  and 
asperities  that  are  on  the  surface.  Now, 
what  engineers  would  have  to  deal  with 
is  the  wear  and  tear  or  the  friction  which 
helps  to  tear  these  irregularities  off.  You 
know  that  the  finest  machinery  that  we 
can  manufacture  today,  our  locomotives, 
street  cars,  and  everything  would  finally 
stop,  if  it  were  not  for  our  lubricating 
oils,  to  make  a  film  that  saves  the  metals. 

To  prevent  this  friction  is  the  desid- 
eratum of  the  engineer,  thereby  saving 
wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  power.  The- 
oretically, if  friction  is  the  result  of  two 
surfaces  rubbing  together,  to  reduce  this 
we  must  take  steps  to  keep  the  two  sur- 
faces apart.  If  we  can  introduce  between 
the  moving  surfaces,  say,  some  substance, 
like  oil,  with  adhesive  properties  (that 
is,  by  adhesion  we  mean  that  which  clings 
or  adheres  to  the  metal),  we  should  then 
have  two  films  created  between  the  sur- 
faces which  adhere  to  the  two  metals, 
and  when  the  metals  rub  over  each  other, 
instead  of  abrading,  the  friction  takes 
place  on  the  two  films. 

It  will  be  evident  to  you  at  once  that 
the  thickness  of  these  films  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  saving  of  abrasion. 
We  must  not  only  have  adhesive  prop- 
erties, but  cohesive  as  well,  and  by  cohe- 
sion we  mean  the  power  of  the  particles 

*By  Frank  Hsitib  Flojd  in  The  Interna- 
tional Bteam  Enicineer. 


to  hold   themselves   together  and  resist 
disruption. 

The  name  we  give  to  these  combined 
properties  of  an  oil  is  viscosity.  Now,  if 
it  were  not  for  viscosity,  a  very  thin  film 
would  allow  these  metals  to  come  to- 
gether. 

The  surfaces  of  Journals  and  bearings, 
rings  and  cylinder  walls  are  not,  of 
course,  perfectly  smooth,  and  that  is  why 
we  must  fill  up  these  little  spaces  if  we 
would  have  perfect  lubrication.  Under 
heavy  loads  and  slow  speeds  there  is  a 
tendency  to  force  the  particles  of  the 
lubricant  asunder,  thereby  permitting  the 
films  to  become  too  thin,  and  conse- 
quently cause  the  metal  surfaces  to  rub, 
abrade  and  wear. 

Take  water,  kerosene,  alcohol,  these 
are  strongly  adhesive ;  mercury  is  strong- 
ly cohesive,  but  mercury  would  never  do 
for  a  lubricant,  because  it  has  no  adhe- 
sive properties ;  therefore,  in  dealing  with 
oils,  we  must  select  not  only  those  oils 
with  adhesive  properties,  but  those  with 
cohesive  properties.  Suppose  we  take  a 
liquid  that  is  a  semisolid.  Now,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  lubricant  will 
keep  the  materials  apart,  but  what  will 
happen?  We  have  such  a  thing  as  fluid 
friction,  that  is,  the  friction  of  the  mov- 
ing molecules,  and  if  we  use  a  lubricant 
which  is  too  strongly  cohesive^  the  result 
will  be,  we  increase  the  friction  of  the 
oil ;  and  the  rule  in  mechanics  is  to  use 
an  oil  that  Is  as  fluid  as  will  sustain  the 
load. 

The  fluidity  of  oil  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  carrying  away  of  heat,  and 
that  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  the 
higher  viscosity  of  an  oil,  the  slower  It  is 
carried  away. 

In  the  engine  room  we  have  to  deal 
with  very  many  different  conditions,  and 
that  is  why  there  is  really  na  set  rule  by 
which  you  can  prescribe  an  oil.  We 
have  to  deal  with  heavy  loads,  slow 
speeds,  light  loads  and  fast  running  ma- 
chinery, bath  lubrication,  pad  lubrication, 
all  ordinary  applications  of  lubricant, 
hot  engine  rooms,  cold  engine  rooms,  all 
of  which  have  to  be  classified  under  the 
head  of  lubrication  under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  It  Is  on  account  of 
these  varied  conditions  that  the  selection 
of  an  oil  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment 
In  the  purchasing  of  oils  It  Is  usually 
done  under  some  brand,  but  the  engineer 
is  really  ignorant  of  what  the  specifica- 
tions are  of  the  oils  which  he  purchases. 
We  have  seen  before  that  the  properties 
of  an  oil — viscosity,  for  example — is  val- 
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uable,  and  that  different  viscosities  should 
be  used  under  different  conditions,  but  do 
our  engineers  know  what  the  specifica- 
tions are  of  these  oils  that  he  uses?  Cer- 
tainly he  has  no  standard  to  go  by,  and  I, 
for  one,  believe  that  all  oils  should  be  sold 
under  specifications,  and  the  engineer 
should  be  given  these  specifications  as  an 
index  and  a  guide  for  future  purchasing. 
All  of  the  refiners  that  sell  oils  today  sell 
under  specifications  and  never  under 
brands.  I  refer  only  to  refiners,  not  job- 
bers. Personally,  I  would  not  think  of 
buying  oils  under  brands,  for  I  could  not 
select  the  proper  oil  for  the  varied  pur- 
poses required. 

In  entering  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, as  I  said  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  the  conditions  under  which 
lubricants  are  used  is  so  varied  that  it 
becomes  an  intelligent  proposition  for  a 
salesman  to  pick  out  the  proper  oils  for 
the  work,  and  certain  it  is  that  results 
should  be  registered  in  some  way,  and 
what  better  than  by  the  engineer  calling 
for  the  specification  of  the  oils  that  are 
recommended? 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  prop- 
erties of  an  oil  are  an  index  to  their  value, 
and  we  can  easily  get  them  with  labora- 
tory appliances.. 

Besides  atmospheric  conditions  we  also 
have  to  deal  with  cylinder  lubrication. 
Take  the  gas  engine  for  example — ^and 
there  are  very  many  now  used  throughout 
the  country — conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. We  have  temperatures  ranging 
as  high  as  two  thousand  degrees  at  the 
explosive  point.  True,  every  attempt  is 
made  to  cool  the  cylinder  wall  by  water 
circulation  and  air;  still,  withal,  an  oil 
is  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  high  tem- 
perature. It  must  become  obvious  to  you 
that  the  viscosity  of  an  oil  at  the  boiling 
point,  the  fiash  and  fire  test,  the  cold 
test,  and  the  gravity  are  all  important 
factors  in  sras  engine  lubrication.  There 
is  really  no  oil  that  will  stand  the  high 
temperatures,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
carbonizing.  We,  therefore,  have  to  con- 
sider the  quality  of  the  crude  oil  for  non- 
carbonizing  properties. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  engineer  had  to 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  animal  and 
vegetable  oils — fixed  oils  they  are  called. 
They  consisted  of  sperm,  olive,  rape,  cas- 
tor, tallow,  palm,  lard  and  neatsfoot  oils. 
They  were  the  i)rincipal  oils  used  for  lu- 
brication. Their  properties  are  a  rather 
high  cold  test.  Their  viscosity  is  really 
more  permanent  and  stable  than  our  hy- 
drocarbon oils.     They  are  composed  of 


oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  fact 
that  they  contain  oxygen  makes  them  sus- 
ceptible to  atmospheric  influences.  When 
these  animal  and  vegetable  oils  come  in 
contact  with  the  air  they  oxidize.  Fatty 
acids  are  formed  which  we  call  free  fatty 
acids,  and  they  will  attack  metals  and 
will  also  gum  machinery.  In  cylinder 
lubrication  under  extreme  heat  and  mois- 
ture this  process  takes  place  very  rapidly. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  did  not  carry  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  or  sixty  pounds  pressure  of 
steam,  but  even  at  that  the  moisture  and 
heat  would  attack  these  animal  oils,  set 
free  the  glycerine,  and  leave  the  fatty 
acids  behind,  which  would  ball  up  in  the 
cylinder  and  attack  the  cylinder  walls 
and  corrode  the  same.  You  can,  there- 
fore, see  that  animal  oils  are  not  ideal 
oils  for  practical  purposes.  Animal  oils 
are  liable  to  create  considerable  internal 
heat  under  the  action  of  the  air,  and  have 
caused  a  great  many  fires  by  combustion. 

Now,  take  our  hydrocarbon  oils.  The 
first  that  were  known  of  hydrocarbon  oils 
was  in  Scotland.  They  found  that  the 
shale  of  Scotland  contained  more  or  less 
oil,  and  by  carrying  on  destructive  dis- 
tillation, condensing  the  distillates,  oil 
was  produced  which,  when  properly  re- 
fined, made  a  suitable  lubricant.  In  this 
country  we  soon  followed  suit,  and  the 
first  refiners  had  to  deal  with  shale. 
Soon,  however,  the  crude  petroleum  in  its 
natural  state  was  discovered — found 
floating  on  the  rivers — ^and  was  used  by 
the  Indians  for  medicinal  purposes,  called 
Seneca  oil.  The  first  oils  refined  were 
improiierly  done,  and  their  odor  was  so 
offensive  that  when  they  were  sent  to 
New  York  City  they  were  called  a  public 
nuisance. 

Let  us  enter  into  the  matter  of  refining 
oils  as  we  find  the  process  carried  on  to- 
day. The  first  oils  refined  were  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  are  considered  to  be 
of  the  best  possible  grade.  They  aver- 
aged about  43  Baum6  gravity,  and  are 
comparatively  free  from  sulphur  and  as- 
phaltum. 

I  would  dwell  for  a  minute  on  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  crude  oil.  Oils  from 
Ohio  contain  more  or  less  sulphur  and 
asphaltum.  Indiana  oils  do  not  stand 
as  high  as  Ohio;  Texas  oils  are  com- 
paratively free  from  sulphur,  but  have 
an  asphaltum  base ;  they  have  a  magnifi- 
cent cold  test  and  are  particularly  desir- 
able for  refrigerating  work.  It  is  well 
that  the  purchaser  of  an  oil  familiarizes 
himself  with  the  stock  from  which  the 
oil  is  refined.     An  expert  can  tell  what 
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crude  oil  was  used  and  from  what  State. 
Crude  petroleum  has  a  color  or  cast  that 
we  call  the  fluorescence,  or  the  bloom. 
Sometimes  oils  are  debloomed,  however, 
but  as  a  rule  you  can  tell  by  the  color  or 
cast  of  the  oil.  Pennsylvania  oils — as  a 
rule  cylinder  goods — have  a  greenish 
cast ;   Texas  oils,  a  dark  purple  bloom. 

It  is  quite  important  that  the  proper- 
ties of  the  crude  oil  are  known,  because 
their  freedom  from  sulphur  and  as- 
phaltum,  where  heat  is  applied  to  the 
oils,  is  particularly  desirable. 

Let  us  follow  through  the  methods  of 
refining  a  cylinder  oil. 

Take  the  Pennsylvania  oil,  for  exam- 
ple. We  have  what  we  call  stills — two 
different  kinds.  Heat  is  applied  by  fire 
onder  these  stills,  whereby  we  elevate  the 
temperature  of  the  crude  oil.  Before  the 
oils  are  introduced  to  the  stills  they  are 
settled,  strained.  In  the  bottom  of  these 
stills  are  steam  pipes.  If  the  refiner  is 
up-to-date  he  will  use  superheated  steam 
to  facilitate  the  elevation  of  the  distil- 
lates to  the  condenser.  In  cylinder  oil 
distillation  the  work  is  done  rapidly  to 
prevent  (in  the  nomenclature  of  the  re- 
finer) "cracking.''  Where  distillation  is 
carried  on  slowly  the  vapors  rise  lazily 
and  are  liable  to  be  condensed  before  they 
reach  the  condenser  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  still.  They  fall  back  again  and 
really  destructive  distillation  takes  place, 
which  works  an  injury  to  the  lubricating 
oil. 

Ton  no  doubt  remember  one  of  our 
New  York  concerns  using  the  vacuum 
system  of  refining  oils.  Tliis  was  done 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  oil  down 
as  low  as  possible,  and  to  assist  the 
vapors  in  passing  over  to  the  condenser. 

The  object  of  the  refiner  is  to  carry 
off  from  the  crude  oil  all  of  the  light 
distillates  and  leave  the  residuum  in  the 
still  free  from  volatile  properties.  The 
flash  and  fire  test  of  the  residuum  is 
gained  right  in  the  still. 

In  refining  the  crude  petroleum  I  will 
give  yon  the  different  products  that  re- 
sult First,  we  have  cymogene,  which 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  108  Baum6  and 
is  a  gas  under  atmospheric  pressure; 
then  we  have  rhigolene,  which  is  also  a 
gas  at  M  Baumg  gravity ;  the  next  that 
comes  off  is  gasoline,  which  ranges  from 
84  to  68  gravity;  then  we  have  the 
naphthas,  which  are  used  by  paint  mak- 
ers; after  this  comes  the  kerosene  from 
46  to  48  Baum6,  and  following  this 
comes  the  miners'  oils  with  high  fire  test 
for  safety.    The  idea  of  the  refiner  is  to 


eliminate  from  the  cylinder  oils  all  of  the 
lighter  distillates,  which  are  condensed 
and  are  passed  to  what  we  call  the  tail 
house.  Some  of  the  heavier  distillates 
are  what  we  call  parafllne  stock,  and  this 
is  sent  over  to  the  refrigerating  house. 
This  stock  with  the  paraflBne  in  it  is 
cooled  very  slowly,  forms  large  crystals, 
and  the  stock  is  then  put  into  presses  and 
the  oil  is  squeezed  out,  leaving  behind  the 
paraffine  scale,  which  is  afterwards  re- 
fined. This  pcu'afBne  oil  comes  under  the 
head  of  neutral  oil  and  runs  at  about  30 
Baumg  gravity.  It  is  used  for  lubricat- 
ing light  running  machmery.  This  is 
sometimes  re-run  and  the  residuum  is 
again  treated,  when  this  oil  will  show  a 
higher  viscosity  and  a  lower  gravity. 

The  cylinder  oil,  or  the  residuum  left 
in  the  still,  is  immediately  drawn  off  and 
sent  to  the  treating  house.  There  is 
more  or  less  nitrogenous  matter  in  tne 
original  crude  oil,  which  must  be  elim- 
inated. This  is  done  by  using  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  first,  after  which  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  is  used,  and  both 
acids  and  alkali  are  washed  out,  leaving 
the  oils  free  from  nitrogenous  matter. 
The  oils  are  then  filtered,  sometimes  sev- 
eral times,  and  they  are  then  known  as 
cylinder  stocks. 

The  value  of  animal  oils  lies  largely  in 
their  oily  properties  and  their  power  to 
mix  with  moisture.  They  are  more  oily 
than  the  hydrocarbon  oils.  We  find  the 
best  results  are  gained  in  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion by  compounding  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  animal  oils  with  the  hydrocarbon 
oils  of  different  fire  tests. 

In  filtering  oils  we  lighten  in  color  the 
oils,  which  sometimes  bring  fancy  prices. 
Once  filtered,  cylinder  oil  is  usually  as 
powerful  a  lubricant  as  one  desires.  For 
automobile  work,  however,  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  repeated  filtering  removes 
some  of  the  carbonizing  properties  of  an 
oil  without  materially  injuring  the  lubri«- 
cating  value. 

Parafllue  oils  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  neutral  oils.  We  take  stocks 
not  altogether  suitable  for  cylinder  goods, 
and  they  are  run  to  coke  in  what  we  call 
the  tar  stills.  The  paraffine  distillates 
are  sent  over  to  the  crystallizing  house 
and  the  treatment  is  somewhat  the  same 
as  with  neutral  oils. 

We  get  our  heavy  engine  oils  from  the 
paraffine  oils,  oils  of  high  viscosity. 

We  have  an  apparatus  for  testing  the 
flash  and  fire  test  of  an  oil.  Also  the 
standard  Tagaliabue  Viscoslmeter,  which 
is  used  by  all  the  independent  refiners 
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thronghout  the  country.  Also  the  hydro- 
meter for  getting  the  gravity  of  an  oil. 

The  flash  point  is  the  lowest  tempera- 
tare  at  which  the  vapors  ignite  and  the 
flame  goes  out.  The  fire  test  is  the  low- 
est temperature  at  which  the  flame  be- 
comes permanent  Taking  the  viscosity 
of  an  oil,  the  universal  practice  is  to  use 
the  capillarv  tube.  The  more  viscous  the 
oil,  the  slower  it  will  pass  through  the 
tube.  Cylinder  oils  are  taken  at  212  de- 
grees ;  engine  oils  at  70  degrees. 

We  also  have  other  tests  that  we  ap- 
ply— the  acid  test  and  a  saponification 
test.  An  animal  oil  under  the  action  of 
caustic  soda  will  saponify  and  a  mineral 
oil  will  not,  and  we  can  very  simply  get 
the  proportion  of  animal  oils  blended 
with  hydrocarbon  oils. 

#      #      # 

Locomotives  of  Great  Power.* 

Mtchanicat  Automatic  Sto%ing, 

Since  the  introduction  of  locomotives 
of  great  power,  the  chief  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  selection  of  men  for 
firemen  has  been  to  procure  the  persons 
of  sturdier  physi<iue,  sufficiently  muscled 
to  withstand  the  manual  labor,  and  who 
possess,  in  addition  to  their  physical 
qualifications,  the  intelligence  that  will 
insure  advancement  to  positions  as  loco- 
motive engineers. 

With  the  usual  type  of  locomotive  fur- 
nace, grate  arrangement  and  draft  appli- 
ances, the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
the  fuel  and  the  method  of  firing.  More 
especially  will  this  be  noted  where  the 
distances  are  long,  schedules  fast,  weath- 
er and  dispatching  conditions  unfavor- 
able, and  little,  or  no,  opportunity  is 
given  to  clean  the  dirty  fires  which  may 
accumulate  on  large  grate  areas.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  better  the  quality 
of  the  coal  used,  the  more  satisfactory 
will  be  the  results. 

Good  firing  requires  that  the  proper 
amount  of  fuel  be  supplied  to  the  firebox 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  locomotive, 
and  in  the  case  of  coal,  or  solid  fuel,  it 
must  be  placed  on  the  grate  at  the  proper 
point  and  time. 


^Abfltraot  of  a  report  by  J.  E.  Mablfeld,  Gen- 
eral Snperintendent  Motive  Power,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  disenision  at  the  Seventh 
Session  ef  the  International  Railway  Congresi, 
held  in  Waihington,  D.  C,  May,  1905,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  tbe  Congress,  March, 
1905.— Continued  from  July,  1906,  Magaiine. 


With  locomotives  of  great  power,  the 
average  fireman  is  more  a  means  for 
transferring  the  coal  from  the  tender  to 
the  firebox,  than  an  expert  to  insure  good 
combustion  and  economy.  Therefore,  on 
long  runs,  it  may  be  said  that  mechanical 
automatic  stoking  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  necessary  for  economy. 

In  the  use  of  liquid  fuel,  the  apparatus 
for  feeding  the  oil  to  the  furnace  may  l^e 
considered  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  an  automatic  stoker  but  with  solid  and 
bituminous  fuel,  the  problem  is  not  so 
simple.  Those  mechanical  automatic 
stokers  now  on  the  market  have  been  de- 
signed to  feed  coal  into  the  firebox  in  a 
similar  manner  to  hand  firing,  and  do  not 
accomplish  the  results  desired  either  as 
to  the  labor  required  to  handle  the  coal, 
better  combustion,  or  the  prevention  of 
large  quantities  of  smoke.  From  a  com- 
bustion standpoint,  an  underfeed  type  of 
stoker  should  give  the  most  desirable  per- 
formance, and  as  its  mechanical  relation 
with  the  tender  would  be  such  that  the 
labor  for  handling  the  coal  from  the  sup- 
ply to  the  stoker  could  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
proper  one  to  develop  for  locomotive  pur- 
poses. By  underfeeding  the  fuel,  the 
fresh  coal  is  continually  introduced  be- 
low the  fire  line,  and  in  rising  is  brought 
to  the  coking  stage,  at  which  time  the 
gases  are  liberated,  paas  upward  through 
the  fire,  and  are  consumed  to  the  last 
degree,  producing  as  nearly  as  practicable 
complete  combustion.  Such  a  method, 
besides  providing  for  a  more  uniform  fire 
and  consequent  unvarying  steam  pres- 
sure, dispenses  with  the  smoke  nuisance, 
and  there  should  be  no  waste  of  uncon- 
sumed  fuel  by  loss  through  grates,  or 
being  carried  through  the  tubes  and 
ejected  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  application  and  practical  develop- 
ment of  a  suitable  design  of  mechanical 
automatic  underfeed  stoker  in  connection 
with  the  wide  firebox,  as  now  generally 
applied  to  locomotives,  will  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  interest. 

Mechanical  Forced  and  PrC'hcatcd  firaft. 

While  the  advantages  of  mechanically 
forced  and  pre-heated,  as  compared  with 
induced  draft,  will  readily  assert  them- 
selves as  a  means  to  provide  for  greater 
efficiency,  through  the  more  constant  and 
automatic  control  of  the  draft,  improved 
combustion  of  fuel  of  inferior  and  indif- 
ferent qualities,  possibility  to  increase 
the  evaporative  pow^  of  the  boiler  to 
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meet  sadden  demands  without  urging,  or 
]068  of  economy  through  reducing  the 
evaporatiye  effort  of  thS  fuel  and  adapti- 
bility  to  varying  climatic  and  weather 
conditions,  its  use  in  connection  with 
locomotive  service  involves  complications 
which  may  not  be  justified  by  the  im- 
proved performance. 

Par#  H9at9d  F^ed  Wafr  and  Method 
for  Feeding  Boilers. 

A  locomotive  steam  boiler  well  designed 
and  constructed  of  the  best  material, 
when  of  the  capacity  to  perform  the  work 
required  of  it  and  properly  cared  for, 
should  last  in  good  condition  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years,  and  in  general  practice 
the  condition  of  the  water  used  is  of  very 
marked  importance,  for  upon  the  impuri- 
ties held  in  suspension,  or  solution,  de- 
pends not  only  the  economy  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  but  the  life  of  the  boiler 
itself. 

Almost  all  natural  water  contains  more 
or  less  mineral  matter  held  in  solution, 
as  well  as  the  organic  and  mineral  matter 
held  in  suspension.  While  the  latter 
may  be  removed  by  filtration,  the  former 
can  be  removed  only  by  the  agency  of 
heat  or  chemicals. 

A  good  locomotive  boiler  water  is  one 
that  is  free  from  all  impurities,  except  a 
small  proportion  of  soluble  noncorrosive 
salts,  giving  a  total  of  from  three  to  six 
grains  of  solid  matter  per  United  States 
gallon. 

The  waters  most  injurious  to  locomo- 
tive boilers  are,  in  the  order  named: 
Those  containing  acid,  corrosive  solids 
and  salts,  alkali,  free  carbonic  gas  with 
free  oxygen,  high  scale-forming  ingredi- 
ents and  water  contaminated  by  sewer- 
age and  organic  matter,  although  this  re- 
lation may  change  as  the  amount  of  the 
different  impurities  vary. 

Some  of  the  more  common  impurities 
of  waters  are  sediment,  mud,  clay,  readily 
soluble  salts,  such  as  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia  and  iron,  and  sulphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  all  of  which  produce 
incrustation ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  acid 
and  mine  water,  dissolved  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen  and  organic  matter,  all  of  which 
cause  corrosion,  and  carbonate  of  soda  in 
large  amounts  and  organic  matter  from 
sewerage  or  particles  in  suspension,  which 
cause  priming. 

Considering  the  substances  which  cause 
incrustation,  the  most  reliable  remedy  is 
the  precipitation  of  the  salts  by  chemical 
action  before  the  water  is  supplied  to  the 
tenders.    For  the  balance  of  the  incmst- 


ing  and  priming  substances,  the  best  rem- 
edy is  frequent  blowing  out,  a  thorough 
washing  out  with  hot  watar  undar  heavy 
pressure  at  periodical  intervals,  and  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  vegetable 
oil  to  reduce  the  surface  tension  and  pre- 
vent foaming  of  the  liquid. 

Test  and  practice  has  proved  that  fine 
insoluble  powders,  when  fed  into  boiling 
water,  will  cause  foaming.  While  it  has 
been  customary  to  attribute  this  to  alka> 
line  water,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  the 
loosened  scale  matter  and  the  floating 
particles  in  boilers  that  are  monthly  re- 
sponsible for  foaming,  and  when  a  sud- 
den reduction  of  pressure  outside  of  the 
boiler  may  carry  off  the  steam  in  any 
quantity,  the  water  saturated  with  air  or 
gas  will  boil  with  great  disturbance,  while 
the  animal  matter  or  sewerage  contam- 
inated water  put  into  the  boiler  will  also 
produce  priming. 

Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  serv- 
ice, priming  is  produced  by  suspended 
matter  in  the  boiler,  and  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  alkaline  salts. 

The  loss  of  water  and  heat  through 
priming  creates  much  danger  in  the  boiler 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  height  of  the 
water  and  detracts  from  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive. 

The  treatment  of  unsuitable  feed  water 
for  locomotive  use  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  necessity,  and  crude  methods 
with  such  practical  means  and  facilities 
as  have  been  available,  have  been  practiced 
for  many  years.  With  the  increased  ca- 
pacity of  locomotives,  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  and  the  supply  of  water 
required  has  resulted  in  the  necessity  for 
improved  apparatus  and  storage  capacity 
to  provide  for  such  chemical  treatment, 
which,  combined  with  mechanical  means, 
will  produce  the  best  results. 

The  recent  annual  droughts  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  coal  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  river  waters 
have  become  badly  contaminated  and  pol- 
luted by  the  refuse  from  mines,  mills  and 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  has 
resulted  not  only  in  scarcity  of  supply, 
but  in  a  water  that  is  entirely  unfit  for 
locomotive  purposes,  the  consequence  of 
which  has  been  an  unlimited  expense  and 
delay  in  the  handling  of  power  and  traffic. 

For  locomotive  boiler  use,  water  puri- 
fication by  means  of  the  continuons  sys- 
tem is  the  more  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical method,  as  compared  with  the  inter- 
mittent process  on  Account  of  less  labor, 
space,  machinery  and  pumping  required, 
where  the   analysis  of  well   and   river 
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waters  vary  slightly,  and  are  fairly  con- 
stant 

The  chemicals  used  are  usually  soda 
ash  and  lime,  which  are  the  most  econom- 
ical in  first  cost,  and  give  equally  good  re- 
sults as  those,  the  cost  for  which  makes 
their  use  prohibitive. 

The  tendency  of  feed  water  to  cause 
foaming,  after  treatment  with  alkaline  re- 
agents, and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a  solution  containing  no  floating  par- 
ticles, has  caused  some  trouble.  The  chief 
cause  for  foaming  of  treated  water  is  the 
increasing  of  the  surface  tension  of  the 
liquid  by  the  solution  of  soda  salts,  and, 
as  all  water  under  pressure  is  in  a  turbu- 
lent state,  when  a  release  of  pressure 
comes,  any  substance  in  solution  which 
increases  the  surface  tension  will  cause 
foaming,  which  will  be  further  increased 
by  the  addition  of  fine  solid  particles  in 
the  water. 

As  feed  water  furnished  to  steam  boil- 
ers must  be  heated  from  a  normal  tem- 
perature to  that  of  the  steam  before  evap- 
oration can  commence,  this  is  generally  at 
the  expense  of  the  fuel,  which  should  bet- 
ter be  utilized  in  making  steam.  All  of 
this  heat,  therefore,  which  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  feed  water  is  just  so  much 
saved,  not  only  in  the  cost  of  the  fuel, 
but  in  the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  and  it  is 
essential  that  this  be  done  by  heat,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  as  the  heat 
imparted  to  the  feed  water  by  injectors 
and  live  steam  heaters  comes  direct  from 
the  fuel  and  represents  no  saving. 

There  are  only  two  sources  of  waste 
available  for  this  purpose,  which  are  the 
exhaust  steam  and  the  exhaust  gases.  By 
the  exhaust  steam,  feed  water  may  be 
maintained  heated  at  from  200  to  210  de- 
grees, and  with  well  arranged  and  pro- 
portioned heaters  the  heating  of  the  boil- 
er feed  water  will  also  result  in  the  pre- 
cipitation into  the  water  tanks,  instead  of 
into  the  water,  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  carbonates.  This  precipitation  into 
the  water  tank  can  be  readily  cleared  out, 
and  from  a  location  where  it  does  no 
harm,  even  should  it  be  neglected.  As 
feed  water  supplied  from  sources  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  vegetation  are 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  this,  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  will  be  the  cause 
of  active  corrosion  of  the  boiler  plates 
and  tubes.  The  heating  of  the  feed  water 
will  tend  to  deprive  the  water  of  the  air, 
as  well  as  the  carbon  dioxide,  thus  pre- 
cipitating the  carbonates,  and  by  intro- 
ducing the  water  into  the  boiler  at  a  tem- 
perature near  boiling  point,  or  vaporiza- 


tion, the  corrosive  action  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  although  where  the  sul- 
phates are  high  ft  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  chemical  means.  These  results  from 
the  heating  of  the  boiler  feed  water  are 
of  considerable  importance,  as  they  may 
be  the  means  of  reducing  the  liability  for 
failure,  and  the  cost  for  maintenance.  In 
addition,  the  treatment  of  water  chem- 
ically before  it  enters  the  boiler,  as  may 
be  accomplished  by  some  of  the  best  de- 
signed water  purification  plants  now  in 
the  market,  will  greatly  relieve  the  pres- 
ent locomotive  maintenance  and  operating 
conditions  existing  in  many  of  the  bad 
water  territories. 

Utilizing  the  heat  in  the  steam  and 
water  that  must  be  removed  from  locomo- 
tive boilers  when  they  require  repairs  or 
washing  out,  for  the  purpose  of  again 
filling  or  heating  water  for  boiler  use  or 
testing,  is  an  operation  that  results  in  the 
minimum  temperature  change  of  the  boil- 
ers, or  scale  formation  on  sheets,  economy 
in  water  supply  and  more  rapid  method 
for  washing  out  to  prevent  excessive  ter- 
minal delay. 

Where  the  condition  of  the  water  is 
such  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  out 
at  frequent  intervals,  the  process  of  blow- 
ing off  and  rinsing,  or  changing  the  water 
in  the  boilers  by  the  hot  water  system,  to 
prevent  foaming  and  priming,  gives  good 
results,  in  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
move steam  pressure  or  fire,  and  by  this 
system  the  water  in  the  modem  locomo- 
tive boilers  can  be  changed  within  half  an 
hour  with  reduction  in  initial  steam  pres- 
sure of  not  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Such  methods  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  pure  heated  feed  water  show  de- 
cided advantages  in  increased  life  of  tubes 
and  fire-boxes,  reduction  of  boiler  repair, 
washing  out  and  fire  building,  labor  and 
material  expense  and  in  the  mechanical 
delay  at  terminals. 

The  relative  value  of  injectors,  direct 
acting  steam  pumps  and  pumps  driven 
from  the  cross  head,  is  a  question  of  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  use  of 
heated  feed  water.  When  feeding  cold 
water  direct  to  the  boiler,  the  injector  has 
a  slight  economy,  but  when  feeding  heat- 
ed water  or  through  a  heater,  the  pump  is 
the  most  economical.  Vertical  types  of 
duplex  high  duty  hot  water  pumps  are 
now  being  constructed,  self-contained  and 
to  run  without  lubrication,  and  these  re- 
quire but  little  attention  or  expense  for 
their  operation. 

Where  weather  conditions  are  severe, 
water  conditions  bad  and  the  cost  for  fuel 
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high,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  heating  of  the  feed  water  and 
delivering  it  to  the  boilers  by  means  of 
suitable  pumps,  instead  of  injectors. 
However,  where  weather  and  water  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  the  cost  for 
fuel  low,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  would 
hardly  warrant  the  expense  for  the  Instal- 
lation and  maintenance  of  the  increased 
number  of  parts  required  for  the  heating 
of  the  feed  water  and  to  deliver  it  to  the 
boiler. 

Superheating, 

In  America  superheated  steam  has  been 
applied  mainly  to  stationary  engine  prac- 
tice until  the  past  few  years,  when  its  use 
in  connection  with  foreign  locomotives 
has  resulted  in  tests  of  similar  appliances 
on  locomotives  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  properties  of  superheated  steam 
are  such  as  will  make  its  use  of  material 
advantage  in  connection  with  locomotive 
operation,  and  its  introduction  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  the  results  to  be  derived 
justify,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  more  expensive  application  that  has 
been  made  of  the  compound  system  of 
steam  distribution,  and  which  has  not 
given  the  same  results  as  can  be  accom- 
plished by  superheating. 

Owing  to  the  desired  development  of  a 
large  amount  of  power  in  locomotives  of 
limited  dimensions,  and  which  must  nec- 
essarily be  produced  at  a  considerable  loss 
in  economy,  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  superheated  steam  should 
be  an  item  of  considerable  consequence. 

With  the  great  waste  of  heat  between 
the  burning  of  the  fuel  and  the  exhaust  of 
the  steam  from  the  cylinders,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
potential  energy  in  the  fuel  is  converted 
into  work,  while  with  a  high  degree  of 
superheat  in  the  steam  the  efficiency  and 
economy  can  be  very  materially  increased 
by  the  smaller  volume  of  steam  required. 

Superheated  differs  from  saturated 
steam  of  the  same  pressure,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  a  higher  temperature,  greater  spe- 
cific volume,  less  density  and  will  increase 
the  volume  at  the  same  pressure  propor- 
tionately to  the  increase  in  temperature. 
As  it  can  not  exist  In  contact  with  the 
water  from  which  it  is  generated,  the 
saving  in  watar  must  be  effected  at  the 
expense  of  heat.  The  higher  the  super- 
heating, the  greater  the  gain,  and  in  prac- 
tice the  advantage  of  the  increased  vol- 
ume is  enhanced  by  overcoming  the  losses 
through  condensation  in  the  cylinders,  for 


the  reason  that  superheated  steam  will 
contain  excess  heat  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  heat  the  walls  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
metal  surfaces  so  exposed  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  enough  heat  to  prevent  con- 
densation and  loss  of  work  in  expansion. 
Owing  to  its  dryness,  lightness  and  elas- 
ticity, locomotives  will  have  greater  en- 
durance when  operated  at  maximum  ca- 
pacity and  will  be  especially  effective  un- 
der acceleration  and  high  piston  speeds. 

The  use  of  superheated  steam  should 
be  desirable  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  heavy  freight  trains  over  moun- 
tain grades,  where  it  is  necessary  that 
the  boiler  stresses  and  the  use  of  fuel  and 
water  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  in  services  where  frequent  stops  and 
starts  are  made  it  also  has  an  advantage, 
through  small  loss  by  condensation,  when 
the  steam  comes  in  contact  with  cold 
cylinders. 

The  dryness  of  the  steam  is  a  positive 
advantage  through  the  absence  of  expense 
for  maintenance  due  to  the  working  of 
water  through  valve  chests  and  cylinders. 

The  economy  shown  by  superheating  is 
su  well  defined  that  there  is  now  no  ques- 
tion of  its  effective  and  substantial  sav- 
ing. Superheated  steam  locomotives, 
whether  compound  or  simple,  show  about 
the  same  percentage  of  economy  over  an 
ordinary  simple  locomotive.  A  number 
of  tests  have  been  made  with  simple  types 
of  locomotives  using  superheated  steam, 
in  comparison  with  similar  types  of  com- 
pounds, but  as  yet  no  definite  conclusions, 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  suc- 
cessive superheating  before  the  steam  en- 
ters the  cylinders  of  compound  locomo- 
tives, have  been  arrived  at.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  use  of  superheated  steam 
in  connection  with  compound  engines  will 
give  about  the  same  results  by  reduced 
loss  in  cylinder  condensation  as  the  triple 
expansion  of  steam  without  the  super- 
heating. 

The  fact  that  the  compound  can  be  re- 
placed by  the  simple  locomotive,  with  in- 
crease of  power  and  low  pressure  in  the 
boiler,  is  an  advantage,  even  if  no  econ- 
omy in  fuel  is  obtained.  As  superheated 
steam  applied  to  locomotives  gives  a  high- 
er thermo-dynamic  efficiency  than  that 
realised  from  compound  locomotives  using 
saturated  steam,  it  will  enable  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  com- 
I)ounding,  without  the  introduction  of  the 
objectionable  features.  The  possibility 
for  increasing  the  capacity  and  economy 
of  present  locomotives  by  superheating  is 
of  even   greater   importance,   as   boilers 
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which  may  be  deficient  in  design  or  ca- 
pacity can  be  much  improved  in  effective- 
ness,  and  superheaters  can  be  applied 
without  altering  the  general  design  or 
construction  of  the  boiler  or  mechanism. 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  increased  pow- 
er resulting  from  superheating,  the  size 
of  the  cylinder  should  be  increased  to  an 
extent  proportional  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  consumption  of  heat  by  the  or- 
dinary locomotive  exceeds  that  of  the  lo- 
comotive using  superheated  steam,  when 
both  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Also, 
on  account  of  the  volume  of  superheated 
steam,  being  greater  than  an  equal  weight 
\f  saturated  steam  for  equal  work,  a 
longer  cut  off  may  result  from  expansion 
below  the  point  of  saturation  and  some  of 
the  advantages  of  superheating  will  be 
lost.  Therefore,  on  new  locomotives  fitted 
with  superheaters,  it  would  seem  advisa- 
ble to  slightly  increase  the  cylinder  vol- 
ume to  insure  the  greatest  benefit. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  temperature  at  which  flat  slide 
valves  can  be  successfully  used  with  su- 
perheating. Piston  valves  should  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inders of  compound  engines,  but  as  the 
high  pressure  valves  do  not  have  the  cool- 
ing effect  of  the  low  pressure  exhaust  as 
in  simple  engines,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
longer  cut  off  or  larger  cylinders. 

A  superheater  is  very  simple  mechan- 
ically, and  its  use  requires  no  radical 
change,  except  in  method  of  lubrication. 

Thus  far,  nothing  of  an  unsatisfactory 
nature  has  d«reloped  in  connection  with 
the  tests  made  of  superheaters  on  loco- 
motives. There  are  several  types  of  for- 
eign and  American  superheaters  that  are 
dow  undergoing  tests  in  connection  with 
American  locomotives,  which  will  deter- 
mine at  an  early  date  as  to  the  relative 
efficiency  in  operation,  together  with  the 
economy  for  installation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

For  simple  cylinder  locomotives,  the 
superheaters  now  in  use  are  designed  so 
that  they  can  be  used  with  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  locomotives,  and  adjusted  to 
meet  any  boiler  conditions  without  loss 
of  boiler  efficiency.  For  actual  practice 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  exact  ex- 
pense for  mainteni^nce  and  possibility  for 
failure  of  a  superheater  before  it  can  be 
recommended,  as  any  complication  of 
parts  liable  to  cause  trouble  should  be 
avoided  in  looHnotive  practice. 

While  tests  so  far  made  have  been  on 
locomotives  operating  in  good  water  dis- 
tricts, it  is  believed  that  the  large  5-inch, 


or  greater  diameter  of  flues  containing 
the  superheater  pipes,  will  not  give  se- 
rious trouble,  and  while  they  need  slightly 
more  attention  than  the  regular  sixes  of 
tubes,  the  decreased  demand  ou  the  boilar 
reduces  the  amount  of  repairs  needed  by 
the  latter  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
additional  work  required  on  the  larger 
tubes. 

The  objectionable  features  of  super- 
heaters have  been  the  bent  tubes  and  in- 
accessibility for  repair  purposes ;  also  the 
location  of  the  device  at  the  head  end  of 
the  boiler,  where  it  is  most  liable  to  be 
put  out  of  service  through  casualty.  Other 
disadvantages  are  that  the  furnace  flues 
passing  to  the  superheater  are  susceptible 
to  leakage  and  require  frequent  repairs 
and  the  superheater  tubes  can  not  be  ex- 
amined without  being  taken  out,  with  re- 
sulting damage  and  renewals.  It  is  also 
brought  out  that  there  must  be  a  waste  in 
the  furnace  gases  used  for  the  super- 
heater effect  and  that  the  highly  super- 
heated steam  may  be  injurious  to  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  it  comes  in  contact 

As  suitable  lubricants  are  now  obtain- 
able with  a  flash  point  which  will  always 
be  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  cylinder  walls,  no  difficulty  should  be 
experienced  in  maintaining  efficient  lubri- 
cation by  mechnical  method  through  the 
possibility  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
lubricant. 

Superheating  is  being,  forced  to  554* 
Fahr.  on  the  Prussian  State  railroads. 
When  steam  is  superheated  to  500" 
Fahr.,  a  saving  of  16  per  cent,  in  steam 
and  12  per  cent,  in  fuel  can  be  obtained, 
as  compared  with  similar  locomotives 
using  saturated  steam,  the  greater  saving 
in  water  than  in  fuel  being  due  mostly  to 
the  prevention  of  losses  caused  by  con- 
densation. 

The  cost  of  improved  superheaters  with 
straight  tubes  and  accessibility  for  re- 
pairs should  be  considerably  less  than  the 
cost  for  compounding,  and  when  the  cost 
of  fuel,  forcing  of  boilers  or  water  condi- 
tions, warrants  the  use  of  an  especial  ap- 
pliance for  economy,  superheating  will  be 
a  desirable  ad(H>tion.  As  the  apparatus 
can  be  applied  to  old  locomotives  at  about 
the  same  expense  as  to  new  ones,  there  is 
an  abundant  opportunity  for  its  introduc- 
tion on  a  large  number  of  locomotives  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost  for  the  in- 
creased efficiency. 

While  a  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  type  of  superheater  that  is 
best,  and  which  actual  performance  and 
observation  up  to  the  present  has  not  de- 
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termiiied,  it  is  known  that  good  results 
have  been  accomplished  through  tests 
made  in  foreign  countries  and  in  America, 
and  the  fact  that  superheating  is  a  fea- 
ture that  must  eventually. enter  into  loco- 
motive operation  should  induce  American 
motive  power  men  to  give  the  matter 
more  serious  and  immediate  attention 
than  has  been  done  heretofore. 

Radiation. 

It  has  long  since  been  pointed  out  as  to 
the  enormous  loss  of  power  that  has  been 
continually  going  to  waste  through  heat 
radiation,  and  to  prevent  which  but 
rather  indifferent  efforts  have  been  put 
forth. 

From  the  fact  that  the  radiation  from 
a  hot  body  increases  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  every  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  proper  clothing  of  all  parts  of  loco- 
motive boilers  and  machinery  that  are 
generators  and  cimtainers  of  high  pres- 
sure, which  would  otherwise  be  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  rate  at  which 
the  loss  of  heat  extends  will  depend  upon 
the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
body  emitting  the  heat  and  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  and  the  condensation  of 
steam  inside  of  an  unprotected  steam 
pipe  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  within,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  without  and  the  velocity  of  the 
movement  of  that  air.  The  metal  com- 
posing the  cylinders  of  steam  engines  is 
such  a  good  conductor  of  heat  that  it  re- 
sponds instantly  to  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  a  great  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  keep  the  cylinders  sufficient- 
ly hot  to  prevent  the  wasteful  effects  of 
what  are  known  as  initial  condensation 
and  re-evaporation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
return  stroke. 

Under  all  ordinary  conditions,  conden- 
sation is  so  great  as  to  warrant  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  for  its  prevention, 
and  the  most  practical  method  for  lagging 
cylinders  and  other  surfaces  transmitting 
steam  is  to  make  a  design  such  as  will 
locate  these  parts  where  they  will  be  less 
exposed  and  then  make  use  of  a  good  non- 
conducting lagging,  having  the  minimum 
facility  for  conveying  heat,  properly  ap- 
plied, which  will  result  in  as  practical 
means  to  prevent  radiation  as  can  be  ar- 
rived at  at  the  present  time. 

A  variety  <^  methods  to  prevent  radia- 
tion, such  as  steam  jacketing,  dead  air 
spaces  and  other  processes  favorable  to 
sluggish  conduction,  have  been  attempted 
from  time  to  time  but  without  satisfac- 
tory results. 


In  considering  the  proper  material  for 
a  lagging,  the  principal  elements  are  non- 
conductivity,  noninflammibility,  efficiency, 
economy,  ease  of  application,  structural 
strength  to  withstand  frequent  removals 
and  re-application,  freedom  from  corro- 
sive agents,  ability  to  withstand  indef- 
initely the  disintegrating  effect  of  the 
action  of  heat,  and  the  vibrations  and  con- 
cussions incident  to  locomotive  action. 

In  addition,  the  covering  should  be  only 
of  material  which  is  of  a  porous  or  spongy 
nature,  with  numerous  cells  or  spaces, 
which  will  retain  air  between  the  par- 
ticles of  the  substance. 

Of  the  various  materials  used  for  lag- 
ging, magnesia  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  best  and  most  practicable  for  use  in 
connection  with  locomotive  service.  This 
composition  is  of  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
composed  of  inert  mineral  matter  that 
will  exert  no  chemical  action,  corrosive 
or  otherwise,  upon  any  metallic  surface 
with  which  it  may  be  brought  in  contact. 
It  will  remain  unaltered  under  all  condi- 
tions of  heat  and  moisture  which  con- 
front the  coverings  of  locomotive  boilers. 
It  has  qualities  of  lightness,  firmness, 
structural  strength  and  porosity,  the  lat- 
ter quality  especially,  upon  which  de- 
pends largely  the  efficiency  as  a  nonheat- 
conductor;  and  this  quality  being  most 
pronounced  in  magnesia,  it  affords  the 
greatest  resistance  to  the  transmission  of 
heat.  It  can  also  be  molded  into  sec- 
tional blocks  of  any  form  and  size  desired 
for  ready  application  and  removal. 

But  few  of  the  locomotives  in  service 
today,  especially  in  this  country,  have 
any  part  of  the  cylinder  heads,  steam 
chests,  cylinders  or  any  other  heat  radiat- 
ing surfaces  protected  with  any  kind  of 
nonheat  -  conducting  covering,  which 
should  be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine,  by  at  least  partially  pro- 
tecting these  parts  from  the  almost  unre- 
stricted drain  of  mechanical  energy 
through  the  dissipation  of  heat. 

Cgtinders  and  Frames. 

The  development  of  locomotive  tractive 
effort  during  the  past  ten  years  has  made 
necessary  owing  to  the  inauguration  of 
high  steam  pressures  and  large  cylinders. 
The  increased  power  produced  in  the  cyl- 
inders has  transmitted  stresses  to  the 
cylinders  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
connecting  frames,  which  has  resulted  in 
an  increased  number  of  breakages  and 
failures  of  these  parts.  This,  together 
with  the  preference  that  has  been  glveo 
to    the   movement    of    tonnage   without 
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Goxudderatioii  of  speed,  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  low  average  modern  loco- 
motive mileage  and  the  high  costs  for 
maintenance  and  operation. 

The  constant  necessity  for  re-boring, 
application  of  bushings,  and  renewals  of 
cylinders  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  their 
detailed  parts,  in  connection  with  large 
compound  and  simple  cylinder  types  of  lo- 
comotives, has  been  very  prominent  and 
expensive.  Much  of  this  cost  can  be  at- 
tributed to  incorrect  proportions  in  gen- 
eral and  detailed  design;  improper  ma- 
terial, foundry  practice  and  workman- 
ship; restricted  and  badly  arranged  pas- 
sages for  the  prompt  release  of  exhaust 
steam  and  water  of  condensation ;  insuf- 
ficient and  defective  means  of  lubrifica- 
tion;  defective  packing  to  high  pressure 
piston  heads,  allowing  accumulation  of 
excessive  pressures  in  low  pressure  cylin- 
ders and  permitting  locomotives  to  be  gen- 
erally run  in  the  service  with  defective 
parts  and  improperly  operated. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  combine  in 
one  casting  a  cylinder  of  such  metal  as 
will  provide  for  the  strength  that  is  re- 
quired, as  well  as  for  suitable  wearing 
purposes  and  the  bushing  of  the  wearing 
parts  of  all  cylinders,  when  they  are  new- 
ly applied,  is  recommended  to  improve  re- 
sults and  to  facilitate  maintenance. 

There  is  no  part  about  the  locomotive 
of  equal  importance  to  the  piston,  which 
has  received  so  little  intelligent  thought 
and  attention.  Piston  heads  worn  much 
smaller  than  the  cylinder  diameter,  out  of 
alignment,  fitted  with  badly  designed  and 
constructed  or  wornout  packing  rings  and 
used  in  cylinders  out  of  bore  and  round, 
have  entailed  loss  in  tractive  power  and 
contributed  towards  boiler  failures  and 
maintenance  expense  to  an  extent  not 
generally  known. 

A  piston  is  not  accessible  for  constant 
inspection  and  should  be  of  a  strong  and 
light  design  and  constructed  of  the  least 
number  of  parts.  The  solid  type  kept 
closely  fitted  to  the  cylinder  bore  and  pro- 
vided with  two  or  three  accurately  fitted 
and  grooved  steam  balanced  snap  packing 


rings  of  good  design,  material  and  con- 
struction, when  given  ordinary  attention, 
will  meet  the  requirements  for  wear  and 
high  steam  pressures  about  as  well  as  any 
arrangement  that  has  yet  been  produced 
for  locomotive  service. 

The  use  of  extended  and  valve  rods  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  a  portion  of  the 
weight  of  these  parts,  although  often  ap- 
plied, has  been  found  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  objectionable,  even  with  the 
largest  diameter  of  cylinders  used  for 
cross  compound  types  of  locomotives,  and 
the  results  do  not  justify  the  increased 
complication  and  expense. 

Increased  frame  breakage  can  frequent- 
ly be  attributed  to  the  change  in  the  crew- 
ing  of  locomotives  from  ''the  regularly  as- 
signed" to  the  "first  in  first  out"  plan. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  personal 
attention  to  the  running  condition  of  the 
machinery  by  the  engineers  and  in  allow- 
ing locomotives  in  the  service  with  axle 
and  crank  pin  bearings,  braces,  pedestal 
caps  and  driver  box  wedges  out  of  adjust- 
ment, in  loose  condition  and  with  exces- 
sive lateral  movement  between  the  driver 
wheels  hubs  and  boxes,  all  of  which  ir- 
regularities have  not,  until  recently,  been 
included  in  the  calculation  for  strength. 
Faulty  design  and  material,  often  due  to 
lack  of  time  for  preparation  of  the  con- 
struction where  frames  have  had  to  be 
closed  in  to  accommodate  larger  cylinder 
diameters ;  the  inertia  of  the  boiler  in  re- 
lation of  the  frames ;  the  absence  of  the 
cast-iron  cab  deck  plate,  which  in  the 
older  designs  rigidly  secured  the  main 
frames  to  each  other,  and  the  neglect  to 
substitute  adequate  cross  braces  and  sub- 
stantially stay  the  frames  throughout 
against  vertical  and  lateral  movement  be- 
tween themselves  and  to  the  cylinders  and 
boiler,  has  contributed  largely  to  break- 
ages. Pedestal  through  bolts  too  small  in 
diameter,  with  coarse  threads  and  nuts 
improperly  secured  and  pedestal  caps  of 
weak  design,  badly  fitted  and  insecurely 
applied,  have  also  caused  failures  of 
frames  which  otherwise  were  of  good  con- 
struction. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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rp!e  National  Electric  Headlight— 

vn. 

Diseaaea  of  Dynamo, — ^Taken  as  a 
whole  this  dynamo  is  remarkably  dura- 
ble and  the  cost  of  maintenance  very 
small.  There  are  only  four  parts  that 
can  wear  out ;  the  governor  valves,  the 
two  bearings  and  the  commutator.  The 
shaft  is  made  of  the  very  best  steel,  which 
is  hardened  and  then  ground.  Therefore, 
if  lubricated  the  wear  in  the  journals 
takes  place  in  the  boxes.  These  bushings 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  removed  and  re- 
placed at  a  very  small  expense  when  worn 
out,  without  removing  the  equipment 
from  the  locomotive.  The  commutator  if 
run  without  sparking  will  last  for  several 
years  and  with  the  new  style  brush  hold- 
ers with  the  fixed  spring  tension*  should 
wear  indefinitely. 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  the  mishaps  that 
occur  with  this  device  arise  from  causes 
strictly  within  the  province  of  the  engi- 
neer. Many  of  the  mechanical  faults  that 
develop  in  this  device  might  be  avoided  if 
the  engineer  possessed  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  general  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  running  of  this  machine,  therefore  we 
are  quite  certain  that  if  the  reader  of 
these  articles  will  peruse  same  with  the 
view  of  improving  his  condition,  there 
will  seldom  if  ever  be  an  emeregncy  arise 
which  he  can  not  immediately  overcome. 
It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to 
give  a  complete  direction  for  each  little 
trouble  that  might  arise.  However,  a  few 
of  the  most  common  causes  from  which 
trouble  arises  within  the  dynamo  will  be 
explained. 

The  engineer  should  have  it  impressed 
upon  his  mind  that  when  the  light  fails — 
goes  out — ^the  dynamo  should  not  be  run 
for  any  length  of  time,  as  great  damage 
might  result,  such  as  burning  out  the 
armature  or  the  field  coils. 

A  short  circuit  does  not  mean  literally 
that  the  current  is  passing  through  or 
over  a  shorter  distance  to  get  back  to  the 
dynamo.  Electric  current  seeks  it  own 
electrical  level,  it  must  be  remembered, 
just  as  water  seeks  its  water  level  and, 
like  water,  flows  where  there  is  least  re- 
sistance. The  most  common  cause  for 
trouble  with  this  device  is  short  cir- 
cuits in  the  wires ;  therefore,  when  an 
equipment   is  applied  or  rewired,   great 


care  should  be  taken  to  know  that  the 
wires  are  carefully  protected.     Short  cir- 
cuits sometimes  occur  in   the  cab  wires 
and  at  other  times  in  the  main  wires  that 
run    to   the   lamp.     These   troubles   are 
brought  about  by  the  insulation  chafing 
off  the  wires  and  the  exposed  wires  com- 
ing in  contact  with  each  other,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  medium  of  a  bolt, 
hand  railing,  etc.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  insulation  on  these  wires  is  to 
the  current  flowing  through   them   what 
the  pipe   is  to  the  water  flowing  in   its 
orifice,  and  should  a  hole  come  in  the  in- 
sulation  and   the   wire  come   in  contact 
with  some  metallic  substance  there  would 
be  a  leak  or  "ground ;"  should  the  insula- 
tion be  worn  off  both  wires  and  they  come 
in  contact,  as  explained  above,  there  would 
be  a  short  circuit.     This  means  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  the  current  to  pass 
through  this  short  path  to  return  to  the 
dynamo  than  to  pass  through  the  lamp, 
where  it  would  meet  with  opposition  and 
thus  produce  the  light  which  illuminates 
the  track ;  so  if  no  current  was  passing 
through  the  lamp  there  could  be  no  light. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  main  wires  may 
break  or  the  carbon  stick  up  in  the  clutch  ; 
in  either  case  the  circuit  will  be  broken 
and  the  light  will,  of  course,  go  out.     It 
is  not  possible  for  the  engineer  sitting  in 
his  cab  and  running  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  to  tell  which  of  the  above 
troubles  is   his,  but   if   he  will  shut  off 
steam  to  turbine  and  stop  the  dynamo  he 
can  prevent  any  further  trouble  or  dam- 
age, and  when  the  first  stop  is  made  he 
can  readily  determine  just  what  is  wrong 
and  no  doubt  have  his  light  going  in  a 
moment.    If  time  is  short,  as  is  often  the 
case  at  such  times,  when  starting  out  to 
locate  trouble  turn  on  steam  with  about 
the  same  throttle  opening  used  when  lamp 
is   operating;   pass   out   to   dynamo   and 
note  if  it  is  running  rapidly  and  light 
(making   very   little   noise),   or   running 
slow,  laboring  heavily  and  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise.    If  the  former  condition  if 
noted  the  wires  are  not  connected  up  oi 
are  broken ;  in  any  event  there  is  an  open 
circuit.     To  tell  quickly  just  where  the 
trouble  is,  first  test  the  dynamo  by  plac- 
ing carbon  or   wrench   across   from  one 
binding  post  to  another  {28  and  29,  Fig. 
5,  Part  III)  ;  if  there  is  no  "flash"  at 
these  binding  poets  the  trouble  is  in  tha 
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dynamo,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  one 
in  charge  will  be  able  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  However,  it  may  be  that 
one  of  the  field  connections  is  loose  and 
this  of  course  could  be  repaired  by  tight- 
ening the  loose  screw.  If  there  is  a  flash 
the  dynamo  is  all  right,  and  the  break  is 
on  toward  the  lamp  where  the  carbon 
most  be  tried  across  the  binding  poets 
at  that  point;  if  no  flash  resnlts  the 
trouble  is  between  this  point  and  the  dy- 
namo, where  it  will  be  found  that  one  of 
the  wires  is  broken.  Obviously  the  cure 
for  a  broken  wire  is  to  repair  it  Thih 
is  easily  done,  it  only  being  necessary  to 
strip  the  insulation  off  the  ends  of  the 
broken  wire,  so  that  the  two  ends  of  the 
naked  wire  may  be  twisted  securely  to- 
gether, then  cover  this  connection  with 
anything  you  may  have  at  hand  that  will 
thoroughly  insulate  wire.  In  making  the 
above  test,  if  a  flash  is  produced  at  bind- 
ing post  at  lamp  the  trouble  is  in  the 
lamp,  where,  upon  investigation,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  carbon  and  copper  elec- 
trode are  not  in  contact  with  each  other. 
They  may  be  separated  by  a  scale  that 
hss  formed  on  the  point  of  the  copper 
electrode,  or  the  carbon  may  not  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  touch  the  copper  elec- 
trode, or  it  may  be  hung  up  in  the  clutch 
on  account  of  its  own  imperfections  and 
irregular  contour.  And  again,  it  may 
be  found  that  a  scale  has  formed  around 
the  copper  electrode  separating  the  latter 
from  the  holder.  However,  upon  inves- 
tigation the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  troubles. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dynamo  is 
running  very  slow,  laboring  heavily  and 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise,  it  denotes 
that  there  is  a  short  circuit.  To  locate 
this  trouble,  first  remove  one  of  the  main 
wires  from  binding  post  at  dynamo.  If 
the  machine  continues  to  run  slow  and 
there  is  a  cab  circuit,  disconnect  one  of 
the  cab  wires.  If  the  dynamo  instantly 
increases  In  speed  the  trouble  is  in  the 
cab  circuit.  The  main  wire  may  be  re- 
turned to  binding  post  and  the  benefit  of 
the  headlight  secured,  while  the  cab  wires 
must  remain  disconnected,  and  you  can 
locate  this  trouble  at  your  leisure.  If, 
however,  when  the  cab  wire  is  removed 
the  speed  does  not  increase,  the  trouble 
may  be  found  in  the  engine,  where  one 
or  both  of  the  plunger  valves  may  be 
stuck  almost,  if  not  entirely,  closed.  If 
the  governor  valves  are  responsible  for 
this  failure  and  slow  speed,  there  will  be 
but  a   small   amount  of  steam  escaping 


from  the  exhaust  pipe.  If  it  is  not  found 
in  the  engine  the  trouble  is  in  the 
dynamo.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  run  the  remainder  of 
the  trip  without  the  electric  headlight. 
If  the  trouble  is  caused  by  governor 
plungers  sticking,  same  may  be  released 
by  jarring  with  hamm»  on  the  outside 
of  casting,  or  if  top  plug  in  engine  cast- 
ing is  removed  and  a  little  black  oil  or 
coal  oil  is  introduced  in  this  opening, 
when  steam  is  turned  on  again  this  oil 
will  be  blown  against  face  of  governor 
plungers  and  may  release  them  by  cutting 
away  any  scale  that  might  have  caused 
them  to  stick.  If  the  speed  instantly  in- 
creases when  wire  is  removed  from  bind- 
ing post  at  dynamo,  the  trouble  is  not 
in  the  dynamo,  engine  or  cab  circuit,  but 
on  toward  the  lamp.  Now  return  this 
wire  to  binding  post  at  dynamo  and  go 
to  lamp.  There  remove  one  of  the  wires 
from  binding  post,  and  if  the  speed  of  the 
dynamo  does  not  instantly  increase  the 
short  circuit  will  be  found  in  the  wires 
between  the  dynamo  and  lamp.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  find  and  wrap  the  ex- 
posed wire,  and  thus  re-establish  the  cir- 
cuit by  forcing  the  current  to  pass 
through  the  lamp,  instead  of  returning  to 
the  dynamo  by  way  of  this  short  path. 
If,  when  the  wire  at  lamp  is  removed,  the 
speed  of  dynamo  instantly  increases,  the 
trouble  is  not  between  the  dynamo  and 
lamp,  but  in  the  lamp,  where  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  thumb  nut  7.9  h^ui 
not  been  tightened  securely  and  allowed 
point  of  carbon  to  pass  point  of  copper 
electrode,  or  that  it  is  stuck  fast  in  clutch 
and  against  electrode.  In  either  case  all 
that  is  necessary  to  overcome  trouble  is 
plainly  seen.  Simply  straighten  the  car- 
bon up  and  tighten  thumb  nut  79  securely, 
and  note  if  carbon  will  raise  and  fall 
freely  through  clutch  44  and  to  point  of 
copper  electrode.  A  ''short"  can  occur  in 
insulation  96  at  both  top  and  bottom 
bracket  or  in  insulation  washers  97  at 
binding  posts,  or  in  insulation  bushings 
around  binding  posts,  where  postk  go 
through  lug  on  lamp  column.  These  in- 
sulations never  give  way,  however,  so  a 
short  circuit  will  never  be  found  at  this 
point  unless  some  workman  has  had  lamp 
to  pieces  and  failed,  in  reassembling,  to 
return  all  insulations. 

The  above  constitutes  all  of  the  elec- 
trical troubles  that  ever  occur  to  this  de- 
vice, and  all  can  he  avoided  if  care  <a 
taken  token  wirina  is  done^ 
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*Sp9cial  Instructions  to  tnspsctor. 

Perhaps  the  one  most  respotiBible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  dectric  head- 
light is  the  one  making  the  inspection  or 
repairs  before  it  is  sent  out  on  the  road. 
An  occasion  seldom  arises  where  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  devote  more  than 
a  few  moments  each  day  to  put  this  ma- 
chine in  perfect  working  condition.  There 
is  little  to  do  other  than  to  wipe  the 
commutator  clean,  see  that  the  mica  does 
not  interfere  with  perfect  contact  between 
the  brushes  and  commutator,  and  that  the 
insulation  on  the  wires  is  in  good  condi- 
dition  and  all  screws  are  tight.  See  that 
the  point  of  the  copper  electrode  is  clean, 
that  there  is  a  carbon  of  sufficient  length 
in  the  lamp  to  take  the  engine  over  the 
division,  and  that  the  bearings  are  prop- 
erly lubricated.  But  the  most  important 
part  of  the  inspector's  work  is  to  know 
that  the  lamp  is  in  focus. 

No  doubt  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
focus  the  lamp  is  to  place  the  locomotive 
on  a  piece  of  straight  track  and  proceed 
as  outlined  in  chapter  on  ''Focusing  of 
Lamp,"  for  the  reason  that  the  cage  doe^ 
not  always  set  straight  and  level  on  the 
arch  and  the  best  angle  for  the  shaft  of 
light  can  be  obtained  by  shifting  the  re- 
flector. 

As  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  loco- 
motives equipped  with  the  electric  head- 
light are  in  what  is  known  as  "pooled 
service,"  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  the  repairman  or  inspector  to  go  with 
the  locomotive  to  a  piece  of  straight  track, 
a  few  measurements  given  below,  if  con- 
formed to,  will  result  in  a  perfect  parallel 
beam  of  light  being  drawn. 

1.  Drain  water  of  condensation  from 
oil  cellar  in  engine  cap  each  trip  and 
oil  this  bearing. 

2.  Note  if  loose  ring  suspended  by 
shaft  and  in  oil  cellar  of  main  bei&ring 
touches  oil,  and,  if  not,  introduce  enough 

•oil  in  cellar  so  that  it  will.  Use  oil  for 
this  bearing  thin  enough  to  be  carried 
by  shaft  to  bearing  proper.  Would  rec- 
ommend black  oil. 

3.  Note  if  stuffing-box  gland  nut  is 
packed  securely.  If  steam  is  allowed  to 
blow  at  this  point  it  will  pass  along  shaft 
and  will  blow  the  oil  from  the  shaft  that 
has  been  carried  up  by  loose  ring,  and 
shaft  and  bushing  will  be  destroyed  in 
short  order. 

4.  Know  that  the  commutator  is  true, 
smooth  and  mechanically  clean;  that 
there  is  no  dirt  in  grooves  between  com- 
mutator bars,  and  that  the  mica  does  not 


project  above  surface  of  commutator  bars 
or  interfere  with  perfect  contact  between 
commutator  and  brushes. 

6.  See  that  brushes  have  good  bearing 
and  are  of  sufficient  width  to  just  cover 
two  of  the  commutator  bars;  that  they 
are  not  "stuck"  or  tight  in  brush  clamp, 
and  are  bearing  with  sufficient  pressure 
against  commutator  bars,  and  that  no 
sparks  are  seen  at  points. 

6.  See  that  both  wires  are  held  se- 
curely in  binding  posts  and  that  binding 
post  screws  are  tight  against  wires  at 
both  dynamo  and  lamp. 

7.  Examine  very  carefully  where 
wires  may  enter  pipes,  hand  railing  or 
cab;  also  examine  wires  inside  of  cab 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  hang  where 
insulation  might  be  chafed  off  and  wires 
come  in  contact  with  pipes  or  some  other 
metallic  substance. 

8.  Know^  positively  that  the  insulation 
on  all  wires  is  in  good  condition. 

9.  Know  that  the  insulations  In  lamp 
are  in  good  condition. 

10.  Note  that  there  is  carbon  in  lamp 
of  sufficient  length  to  make  next  trip. 

11.  See  that  the  carbon  will  fall  all 
the  way  through  clutch. 

12.  Know  that  the  clutch  will  lift  car- 
bon at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from 
ix>int  of  copper  electrode. 

13.  Be  sure  that  link  {6S)  will  not 
allow  magnet  yoke  (90)  to  travel  more 
than  half  way  between  lugs  on  lamp  col- 
umn when  lost  motion  is  taken  up  in 
levers  and  clutch  point  before  carbon  is 
started  from  point  of  copper. 

14.  Know  that  copper  electrod*  ifl 
pointed  up  with  one-eighth-inch  surface 
on  point 

16.  See  that  point  of  copper  electrode 
is  clean. 

16.  Be  sure  that  copper  electrode  is 
not  "stuck  fast"  in  holder. 

17.  See  that  point  of  copper  electrode 
lines  up  true  under  carlxm. 

18.  See  that  points  of  carbon  and  cop- 
per, when  lined  up,  are  in  center  of  re- 
flector. 

19.  See  that  dash-ix>t  plunger  is  not 
too  tight  in  cylinder.  If  not  tight,  light , 
will  go  out  when  locomotive  is  at  rest 
(The  correct  fit  of  plunger  in  cylinder 
is  found  when  cylinder  is  turned  up  and 
plunger  will  fall  slowly  of  its  own  weight 
to  bottom.) 

20.  Know  that  tension  spring  (93)  is 
only  tightened  so  the  light  will  not  go  out 
when  locomotive  is  at  rest 

21.  See  that  lifting  end  of  lever  (59) 
is  under  clutch-rod  weight  (78o.) 
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22.     Know  that  thumb  nut  (79)  that  Would  advise  a  record  be  kept  corre- 

secures  top  carbon  holder  in  top  bracket  sponding  to  form  below : 

(57)  is  tight.  BoffineNo.         Equipment  No. 

If  an  equipment  is  inspected  as  out-  173                      3742 

lined  above  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  Speed,  with  Load,     Speed,  no  Load, 

a  failure  to  occur.     This,  with  the  per-  ^^                   ^»*^ 

feet  focusing  of  lamp,  gives  Ideal  service.  «...            .            ^    , 

To  properly  focus  lamp,  know  first  that  ^''•'^'•'  instructions  to  Engin^^rs. 

the  cage  sets  straight  and  level  on  arch  This  machine  was  designed  to  meet  the 

of  locomotive;    then  move  reflector  until  requirements  of  the  most  severe  locomo- 

front  edge  is  parallel  with  front  end  of  tive  practice  in  the  hands  of  the  most 

cage,  when  you  may  remove  lamp  and  re-  careless  engineer,  yet  it  is  not  self-adju&t- 

flector  to  work  bench,  and  there  proceed  ing  or  automatic. 

to  focus  lamp  as  per  instructions  given  it  is  simple  and  easily  understood  and 

below.  requires  but  a  few  moments'   attention 

If  your  reflector  is  18  inches  by  9  each  day  to  insure  an  ideal  liebt. 
inches,  place  center  of  top  of  copper  elec-  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  have  taken 
trode  in  center  of  reflector  and  2%  inches  advantage  of  these  articles  will  study 
forward  from  center  of  back  of  reflector ;  them  with  a  view  of  bettering  their  con- 
tighten  lamp  securely  in  this  position,  dition  as  operators  of  this  device, 
then  drop  point  of  copper  electrode  one-  Do  not  forget  that  the  commutator  is 
eighth  inch  below  the  center.'  the  vital  part  of  this  machine,  and  if  kept 

A  strict  conformity  to  above  given  rule  clean  (which  is  easily  done),  and  the  cor- 

will  establish  a  perfect  parallel  beam  of  rect  spring  pressure  maintained  upon  the 

light,  without  any  crossing  of  rays.       «  brushes  applying  the  carbon  as  outlined 

Below  is  given  the  point  of  image  or  in  chapter  on  lamp,  the  electric  headlight 

focal  point  in  a  few  other  styles. of  re-  will  be  found  as  reliable  as  your  watch, 

flectort  in  use  throughout  the  country,  if  kept  wound. 

Where  reflectors  of  different  dimensions  In    starting    dynamo    turn    on   steam 

are  used,  proceed  as  per  instructions  given  slowly  and  allow  the  water  of  condensa- 

for    18-inch    by    9-inch    reflectors,    the  tion  to  pass  out  of  pipes  and  turbine, 

only  difference  being  in  position  of  point  By  starting  your  equipment  in  this  man- 

of  copper  electrode  in  relation  to  back  of  ner  there  will  be  little  or  no  danger  of 

reflector.  your  ever  fusing  your  copper  electrode. 

Distance  for  the  reason  that  you  will  have  brought 

Reflectors.                                from  back,  your  speed  up  with  dry  steam.     Do  not 

16  inches  by    8  inches 2%  inches  forget  to  turn  on  only  steam  enough  to 

18  inches  by    9  inches 2^4  inches  get  a  good  light     Do  not  be  afraid  of 

18  itiches  by  12  inches 1%  inches  receiving  an  electric  shock  from  this  de- 

23  inches  by  14  inches 2%  inches  vice,  as  this  can  not  occur.     The  resist- 
ance of  the  body  is  far  too  great  for  this 

Speeds  of  dynamo  should  be  taken  at  1q^  voltage  to  force  a  current  through, 
least  once  in  every  thirty  days  and  a  rec-  and  one  need  have  no  fear  in  handling 
ord  kept  in  a  book  for  reference.     The  ^he  wires  or  dynamo  freely  when  in  op- 
maximum  speed  of  this  machine  is  1,800  eration.                     J.  Wnx  Johnson. 
revolutions  per  minute,  with  the  load  on  a      a 
or  light  burning.    When  governor  plung-  •      •      • 
ers  are  set  and  faced  properly,  the  speed  y^^  jy^j^    York  No.   6  f}uplex  Ai^ 
shown  with  load  off  should  not  go  above  ^umD 
1,850  or  1,900  revolutions  per  minute.    In 

taking  the  speed  from  time  to  time  it  will  The  duplex  air  pump  shown  in  the  il- 

,  be  noted  that  the  speed  will  increase  with  lustrations.  Figs.  1  and  2,  is  known  as 

the  load  off,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  steam  the  New  York  No.  6.     Its  design  and 

cutting  the  face  of  the  governor  plungers  proportion  of  parts  is  the  same  as  that 

away ;    but  the  speed  should  not  be  al-  of  the  New  York  No.  5  duplex  air  pump, 

lowed  to  go  above  2,100  revolutions  per  which   was  illustrated  and  described  in 

minute  with  the  load  off.     When  speed  th*)  December,  1904,  number  of  the  Lqco- 

is  found  to  be  this  high,  it  is  then  time  motive  Firemen's  Magazine, 

to   face   the  governor   plungers  off   and  The  operation  of  the  No.  6  pump  is 

bend  arms  to  bring  valves  on  seat  when  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  New  York 

weights  are  drawn  to  right  angle  to  face  duplex  air  pumps,  hence  a  description  is 

of  turbine  wheel,  as  per  instructions.  unnecessary. 
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The  principal  dimensions  are  shown  on  rhe  Air-Brake  Association  Con- 
the  drawings,  and  from  these  the  size  of       vention. 
the  pnmp  may  be  learned. 

The  No.  6  pump  is  desigrned  to  super-        Concluding  the  report  on  the  1905  con- 

sede,  or  take  the  place  of,   the   No.   2  vention    of    the    Air-Brake    Association, 

duplex  pump,  and  is  intended  tor  service  begun  in  the  May  number,  the  next  paper 

on  locomotives  of  medium  size.  considered  was : 


ALL  Am  vaL^s 
'4  Pi*^  JkiJfT. 


-  -  &OP  >7 

^5  DP  16 

—  SOPS 

.^  SOP  S3 

^5  DP  IS 
Fit.  1.    N«wlYork  No.  elDapkxiAiilPnmp 


The  low  pressure  air  cylinder  of  the 
No.  6  pump  has  a  diameter  one  inch 
greater  than  the  low  pressure  air  cylin- 
der of  the  No.  2  pump,  and  the  pistons 
hsve  one  inch  more  stroke.  Hence^  the 
capacity  of  the  No.  6  pump  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  the  No.  2  pump. 
J.  P.  Kellt. 


B#jr  Brake  Rigging  Design  to  Accomplish 

Harmonious  Action  of  Air  and  Hand 

Brake  on   Tassenger  and 

Freight  Cars, 

This  excellent  paper  was  presented  by 
Mr.  L.  M.  Oarlton,  M.  M.  (formerly 
Genl.  A.  B.  I.),  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  The 
following  quotation  presents  the  relative 
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advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
distinct  types  of  brake  rigging. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  hand-brake  de- 
signs, viz.,  those  which  pull  opposite  and 
those  that  pull  with  the  air  brake.  The 
former  have  been  used  quite  extensively 
on  passenger  cars,  while  the  latter  have 


'*2.  The  hand  brake  may  be  wound  up 
a  few  notches,  with  the  dog  in  the  ratchet 
wheel,  thus  taking  up  some  of  the  air- 
brake piston  travel,  causing  it  to  equalize 
the  air  pressure  at  a  higher  point  than 
the  other  brakes,  thus  encouraging  possi- 
ble wheel  sliding  on  that  car*  while  the 


ZP/n/£r 


Fi*.  2.    N«w  York  No.  6  Duplox  Air  Pomp 


been  confined  to  freight  service.  Some 
freight  cars  are  equipped  with  a  double 
hand-brake,  one  of  which  worked  with 
the  air  brake,  while  the  other  worked  op- 
posite to  it 

"Now,  to  consider  the  disadvantages 
of  the  hand  brake  that  pulls  opposite  to 
the  air  brake : 

"1.  There  is  a  liability  of  injury  to 
trainmen  while  using  the  hand  brake,  if 
the  air  brake  should  be  applied  at  .the 
same  moment. 


engineman  is  stopping  the  train:  also 
danger  of  the  chain  breaking,  if  hand 
brake  is  wound  up  enough  to  pull  the 
hand  brake  rod  away  from  the  stop. 

"3.  If  the  hand  brake  is  used  to  help 
control  the  train  on  a  grade,  and  the 
hand  brake  were  applied  first,  the  brake 
piston  would  not  travel  over  the  leakage 
groove,  and  would  allow  the  air  brake  to 
leak  off. 

"4.  Where  the  cars  are  stopped  on 
grades  with  the  air,  and  must  be  held 
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there  indefinitely  by  hand  brakes,  the  air 
brake  moat  first  be  released  before  it  is 
possible  to  set  up  the  hand  brake,  lliis 
ia  a  dangerous  practice  if  precautions  are 
not  taken  to  block  the  car  while  changing 
from  the  air  to  the  hand  brake. 

"The  advantages  of  the  hand  brake  that 
pulls  with  the  air  brake  are : 

"1.  No  liability  of  injury  to  trainmen 
while  using  the  hand  and  air  brake  at  the 
same  time. 

**2.  The  hand  brake  will  not  sjiorten 
the  piston  travel. 

"3.  Where  the  cars  are  stopped  on 
grades,  the  hand  brake  can  be  immedi- 
ately used  to  hold  the  car  without  bleed- 
ing olf  the  brake." 

Following  this  were  illustrations  of 
yarious  types  of  brake  rigging,  with  brief 
comments  on  the  good  or  bad  features  of 
same.  It  was  shown  that  one  only  of  the 
double  hand  brake  or  passenger  designs 
with  which  the  hand  and  air  brake 
operated  together  enabled  the  type  of 
automatic  slack  adjuster  which  operates 
on  the  brake  cylinder  connections  to  keep 
up  the  slack  for  the  hand  brake,  as  well  as 
for  the  air  brake.  This  is  quite  impor- 
tant, for  the  reason  that  when  hand 
brakes  are  necessary,  as  in  switching  or 
when  pump  failure  demands  their  em- 
ployment, any  inefficiency  is  liable  to 
iflsult  seriously,  particularly  on  steep 
grades. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  with  the  com^ 
mon  form  of  freight  car  brake  rigging 
the  cvHnder  lever  is  sometimes  extended 
tut  much  as  12  inches  between  the  piston 
rod  and  hand  brake  connections,  causing 
much  higher  braking  power  on  the  truck 
at  the  hand  brake  end,  as  compared  with 
the  other,  when  the  hand  brake  is  used. 
In  the  cnse  illustrated,  the  two  trucks 
were  braked  at  123  per  cent  and  80  per 
tent.,  respectively. 

It  was  shown  that  with  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  double  hand  brake  used  on 
freight  cars  and  cabooses,  one  hand  brake 
works  with  and  the  other  against  the  air 
brake,  that  the  latter  shortens  the  piston 
travel  and  increases  the  air  braking  power 
on  one  truck,  if  slack  is  taken  up  on  it, 
and  that  this  design  is  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  With  it  the  hand  brake  op- 
posing the  air  brake  is  connected  to  a 
lever  that  operates  in  a  slotted  fulcrum 
bracket.  The  hand  brake  that  works 
with  the  air  brake  is  at  the  end  of  the 
car  toward  which  the  piston  rod  points. 

The  paper  also  illustrated  three  forms 
of  hand  brake  staff  and  chain  arrange- 
ment.    One  showed  a  design  of  stirrup 


or  foot  rest  for  the  staff  that  is  liable 
to  cause  the  chain  to  catch  and  render 
the  hand  brake  useless.  Another  showed 
how  this  could  be  avoided,  and  the  third 
illustrated  a  projecting  eyebolt  for  the 
chain  connection,  the  object  being  to  wrap 
up  considerable  chain  at  the  firs't  one- 
half  revolution,  so  as  to  quicken  the  ap- 
plication and  reduce  the  liability  of  the 
chain  wrapping  double,  which  greatly  les- 
sens the  braking  power  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. Other  features  mentioned  that 
tend  to  prevent  this  fault  are  the  use  of 
chains  no  longer  than  necessary  to  allow 
the  air  brake  push  rod  to  return  to  its 
full  release  position,  and  making  the 
chain  connection  to  the  staff  as  high  as 
practicable. 

Discu98ion.— 'Mr.  Wyatt  Carr  (N.  Y., 
O.  &  W.),  said  many  flat  wheels  are 
caused  by  the  type  of  freight  car  hand 
brake  that  applies  more  power  to  one 
truck  than  to  the  other. 

Mr.  C.  0.  Farmer  (W.  A.  B.  Co.) 
stated  that  one  car  building  company  was 
then  equipping  some  new  cars  with  auto- 
matic slack  adjusters  and  a  form  of  hand 
and  air  brake  rigging  working  together, 
but  which  prevented  the  automatic  slack 
adjuster  from  taking  up  the  slack  for  the 
hand  brake.  He  urged  that  air  brake 
inspectors  for  railways  watch  this  feature 
when  new  cars  are  being  purchased,  so 
as  to  get  a  design  free  from  this  and  other 
objections  mentioned  in  the  paper. 

After  a  thorough  di&cussion  of  the  vari- 
ous designs  of  brake  rigging,  the  follow- 
ing motion  was  put  and  carried:  (1; 
That  the  hand  and  air  brakes  should  op- 
erate in  harmony;  (2)  that  the  design 
used  with  an  automatic  slack  adjuster 
should  be  such  that  this  device  will  take 
up  the  slack  for  the  hand  brake,  as  well 
as  for  the  air  brake  (3)  a  design  that 
will  result  in  the  hand  brake  developing 
equal  power  on  both  trucks;  (4)  that 
this  association  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  Master  Gar  Builders'  Association 
change  from  their  present  recommended 
practice  for  double  hand  brake  to  a  type 
without  its  disadvantages;  and  (5)  that 
the  hand  brake  parts  be  so  designed  as 
to  prevent  the  chain  from  fouling. 

Maximnm  Brake  Force  As  Regards  Foam' 

datlon  9rak9  for  Passenger  amd 

Freight  Cars. 

This  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  F. 
M.  Nellis,  the  originator  of  the  plan  out- 
lined for  determining  the  maximum 
amount  of  braking  power,  as  controlled 
by  the  foundation  brake,  or,  as  it  is 
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commonly  termed,  the  brake  rigging,  for 
each  car.  The  following  quotation  ex- 
plains the  objection  to  the  present 
method  : 

"It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  since  air 
brakes  were  first  applied  to  heavy  pas- 
senger cars  the  sliding  of  wheels  has  been 
confined  to  the  cars  of  the  lighter  classes, 
and  the  heavier  class  cars  have  been  al- 
most entirely  free  from  such  troubles. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this.  In  designing  brake  gear 
for  a  passenger  car,  10  per  cent,  of  the 
light  weight  is  deducted,  the  remainder 
being  used  as  braking  power,  and  divided 
up  proportionately  among  the  pairs  of 
wheels  under  the  car.  By  this  method, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  unbraked  weight, 
while  being  constantly  10  per  cent., 
varies  greatly  in  actual  pounds;  that  is, 
10  per  cent,  does  not  mean  the  same  for 
a  light  car  as  it  does  for  a  heavy  car. 
Take,  for  example,  a  light  car  weighing 
50,000  pounds.  Deduct  10  per  cent,  of 
this  weight,  and  the  remainder  will  be  45,- 
000  pounds  available  as  braking  power. 
Again,  take  a  heavy  sleeping  car  weigh- 
ing 100,000  pounds,  deduct  10  per  cent 
for  unbraked  weight,  and  we  will  have 
90,000  pounds  available  as  braking  power. 
While  10  per  cent,  has  been  deducted  in 
both  instances,  only  5,000  pounds  un- 
braked weight,  or  leeway  under  the  safeljr 
limit  and  slid  flat  wheels,  has  been  al- 
lowed on  the  light  car,  and  10,000  pounds 
unbraked  weight,  double  the  amount  al- 
lowed the  lighter  car,  has  been  allowed 
for  the  heavy  car.  Such  an  uneven 
method  seemed  manifestly  wrong,  and  it 
was  with  this  in  view  that  the  writer  of 
this  paper  believed  the  90  per  cent,  brak- 
ing force  plan  was  unjust  to  the  lighter 
passenger  car  and  discriminated  in  favor 
of  the  heavy-weight  passenger  car  at  the 
expense  of  the  skidded  wheels  under  the 
lighter  car.  When  wheels  under  the  car 
are  skidded,  the  cause  thereof  is  usually 
sought  for  somewhere  in  the  brake  or  the 
brake  rigging,  under  that  individual  car. 
Quite  as  frequently  should  the  trouble  be 
sought  for  elsewhere,  especially  in  pas- 
senger trains,  where  light  and  heavy  cars 
are  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  braked 
on  the  90  per  cent,  basis.*' 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  quick  ac- 
tion brake  it  has  been  customary  to  base 
brake  rigging  calculations,  on  cars  fitted 
with  this  triple  valve,  on  GO  pounds  pres- 
sure being  obtained  in  the  brake  cylinder 
in  an  emergency  application  made  from 
70  pounds  train-pipe  pressure.  Mr.  Nellis 
argued  that,  as  the  full  service  applica- 


tion gave  but  50  pounds  cylinder  pressure, 
there  would  be  several  advantages  in  us- 
ing 50  pounds  as  the  basing  pressure. 
He  did  so  on  an  experimental  train  on 
the  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.,  and  reported 
excellent  results  in  the  way  of  holding 
power  and  no  flat  wheels  during  two 
years  of  service. 

His  proposal  is  to  so  design  the  lever- 
age that  50  pounds  in  the  brake  cylinder 
of  each  car  will  develop  on  every  pair  of 
wheels  a  braking  power  of  within  1,500 
pounds  of  the  weight  put  upon  the  rails 
by  the  wheels  with  the  car  empty.  Stated 
in  percentage,  this  would  mean  that  the 
greater  the  weight  on  each  pair  of  wheels 
the  higher  per  cent,  would  such  be 
braked  at. 

Commenting  on  the  effect  of  this  in  or- 
dinary service  applications,  he  says  : 

"The  unbraked  weight  plan  employs  a 
more  powerful  leverage,  being  based  on 
50  pounds  cylinder  pressure,  service  ap- 
plication, and  on  a  uniform,  predeter- 
mined allowance  of  1,500  pounds  un- 
braked weight  per  axle,  regardless  of  the 
weight  of  the  car,  and  effect  is  immedi- 
ately felt  upon  the  first  reduction  of  train- 
pipe  pressure  when  making  a  service  stop. 
Take,  for  example,  the  103,000-pound  par- 
lor car,  the  heaviest  car  in  the  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western  experimental  train. 
Make  a  train-pipe  reduction  which  will 
give  10  pounds  pressure  in  the  brake  cyl- 
inder, and  this  10  pounds  brake  cylinder 
pressure  gives  in  the  new  S3^tem  nearly 
18,600  pounds  at  the  brake  shoes  of  the 
car,  neglecting  friction  of  the  foundation 
brake  gear  and  resistance  of  the  release 
springs.  In  the  90  per  cent,  plan,  10 
pounds  in  the  brake  cylinder  gave  on  the 
brake  shoes  only  about  14,000  pounds, 
or  about  26  per  cent,  less  than  the  new 
system  gives.  Likewise,  during  the  entire 
service  application  of  the  brake,  this 
ratio  of  improvement  carries  through." 

While  recommending  this  plan  for  im- 
mediate consideration  for  passenger  cars 
he  suggested  deferring  its  use  on  freight 
cars  until  some  future  time. 

Discussion.— Mr.  Nellis  (W.  A.  B. 
Co.)  said  he  did  not  recommend  that  the 
association  now  adopt  this  plan  for  pas- 
senger cars,  but  that  the  members  try  it. 
He  called  attention  to  some  modern  pas- 
senger cars  already  exceeding  in  weight 
the  limit  given  for  the  16-inch  brake  cyl- 
inder, and  that  the  best  means  of  meeting 
this  should  be  considered,  the  cylinder 
mentioned  being  the  largest  made.  He 
also  conceded  that  the  more  powerful  the 
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senrice  brake  the  rougher  the  braking 
would  be  with  careless  use. 

Mr.  Fredericks  (P.  R.  R.)  indorsed  the 
plan,  saying  that  in  one  of  their  10-car 
trains,  two  cars  weighed  from  30,000  to 
40,000  pounds,  and  seven  much  over  100,- 
000  pounds ;  that  the  first  have  cast-iron 
wheels  and  the  others  steel-tired,  and  that 
the  lighter  cars  often  had  flat  wheels 
after  passing  through  the  Baltimore 
tunnel. 

Mr.  Carr  (N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.)  said  they 
have  three  tunnels  seven-eights  of  a  mile 
long,  the  same  wheel  conditions  as  Mr. 
Fredericks  described,  and  had  no  wheel 
flattening  with  the  plan  Mr.  Nellis  pro- 
posed. He  added  that  one  tunnel  had  a 
grade  of  80  feet  to  the  mile,  and  that  the 
others  were  level. 

Mr.  Draper  (N.  P.  Ry.)  expressed  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  plan,  but  asked 
why  50  pounds  was  proposed  as  the  bas- 
ing cylinder  pressure.  Mr.  Nellis  advised 
that  it  was  because  this  amount  was  ob- 
tained in  all  sizes  of  cylinders  in  a  full 
service  application,  but  that  an  emer- 
gency application  gave  60  pounds  in  the 
smaller  cylinders  only.    At  the  same  time 


he  indicated  the  need  of  an  automatic 
reducing  valve  on  each  car,  and  said  that, 
while  some  should  ordinarily  be  set  at 
50  pounds,  it  could  be  adjusted  for  60 
pounds  if  needed  on  steep  grades. 

Mr.  Parker  (G.  N.  Ry.)  spoke  in  favor 
of  using  a  fixed  unbraked  weight  per  axle, 
as  the  plan  is  termed,  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion going  on  record  to  this  effect,  but 
called  attention  to  the  adoption  of  the 
50-pound  brake  cylinder,  basis  rendering 
many  of  the  present  brake  cylinders  too 
small,  owing  to  the  high  total  leverage 
their  retention  would  cause.  Hence,  he 
expressed  doubt  as  to  its  desirability. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kelly  (N.  Y.  A.  B.  Co.)  in- 
dorsed the  50-pound  brake  cylinder  basis, 
but  said  he  was  not  ready  to  unqualifiedly 
approve  of  the  fixed  unbraked  weight  per 
axle,  that  it  is  a  very  complicated  prob- 
lem, and  that  the  end  we  should  seek  is 
the  equal  distribution  of  retardation 
throughout  the  train. 

Mr.  Burton  (W.  A.  B.  Co.)  said  that 
while  in  railway  service  he  had  followed 
a  similar  plan  to  that  proposed,  and  had 
seen  no  bad  results.         F.  B.  Fabkeb. 


Movement   of  Trains 


Bp  H.  A.  Vatbp 


For  the  Employes'  Benefit. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  writer 
worked  for  a  small  road  which  is  now  a 
part  of  a  large  system.  It  was  in  th«^ 
good  old  days  when  every  one  knew  every 
one  else,  including  the  superintendent. 
The  latter,  who  has  now  gone  to  his  re- 
ward, used  to  think  of  the  boys  on  the 
road  occasionally,  as  well  as  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  figures  representing 
the  quarterly  dividends.  He  kept  the 
Sabbath,  and  every  one  else  had  a  chance 
to  keep  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

On  this  road  there  was  a  library  and 
res  ding  room  at  the  division  terminal  for 
the  use  of  employes.  There  was  a  small 
fee  for  taking  out  the  books,  but  books 
cost  more  then  than  they  do  now.  This 
helped  to  defray  the  expense,  but  the  com- 
pany paid  a  fair  share.  The  superintend- 
ent also  encouraged  the  men  to  belong 
to  the  life  insurance  association  organized 
among  the  employes.  These  two  insti- 
tutions, small  in  their  way,  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  such  things,  and  aside 


from  the  pleasure  and  profit  while  living 
and  the  benefit  to  family  and  friends  after 
death,  they  did  much  to  reunite  the  em- 
ployes into  a  common  family  and  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  an  acquaintance  with 
each  other  and  with  the  officers,  which  is 
hardly  possible  with  the  large  and  more 
complex  divisional  organizations  of  to- 
day. 

The  idea  of  providing  a  means  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  men,  however, 
never  entirely  died  out,  and  within  the 
last  decade  a  large  advance  has  been  made 
along  that  line.  For  those  in  the  train 
service  especially  (though  not  for  them 
exclusively)  may  now  be  found  at  almost 
every  terminal  a  place  where  they  may 
rest  and  sleep,  where  reading  matter  is 
furnished,  and  where  certain  forms  of 
recreation  may  be  enjoyed.  They  are 
either  furnished  free,  or  at  a  small  cost. 

The  growing  necessity  for  the  educa- 
tion of  trainmen  and  others  in  the  trans- 
portation department,  in  order  to  prop- 
erly perform  their  duties,  has  probably 
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lent  ite  influence  to  movementa  of  this 
kind,  80  that  with  rest  and  recreation  are 
often  coupled  educational  features  of  the 
highest  order. 

One  of  the  oldest  railroad  beneficial  as- 
sociations is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ue- 
lief  Department,  or^^anized  in  1880.  The 
membership  is  optional,  but  a  majority  of 
the  employes  are  members.  The  company 
contributed  $100,000  at  its  formation,  and 
now  spends  in  the  neighborhood  of  $16,- 
000  annually  for  its  maintenance.  Med- 
ical and  surgical  aid  is  rendered  when 
necessary,  and  thus  many  thousands  of 
dollars  have  gone  into  the  homes  of  em- 
ployes, while  the  lack  of  this  care  would 
have  caused  suffering  and  need. 

A  feature  of  this  institution  is  the  sav- 
ings department,  which  is  conducted  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  savings  bank,  but 
with  larger  profits.  Any  employe  may 
become  a  depositor  and  receive  4  per  cent, 
for  his  money.  For  several  years  an  ex- 
tra dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  has  been 
paid,  making  5%  per  cent.,  a  fairly  good 
investment,  considering  that  it  can  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time.  From  .this  fund 
they  can  also  obtain  loans,  probably  on 
much  more  favorable  terms  than  with  an 
ordinary  business  concern. 

Members  of  the  relief  department  are 
eligible  to  pensions  at  the  age  of  65,  pro- 
viding they  have  been  in  the  company's 
service  ten  years  and  a  member  of  the 
relief  department  four  years.  The  com- 
pany pa.vs  the  pensioners  entirely,  such 
funds  being  distinct  from  those  used  for 
relief  work. 

The  beneficial  features  above  outlined 
are  representative  of  what  is  being  done, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  many  other  com- 
panies for  their  employes.  They  differ 
on  different  roads,  but  all  have  for  their 
object  care  in  the  time  of  sickness  and 
self-improvement  when  in  health.  Some 
of  the  large  Western  systems  have  for 
many  yesLVs  maintained  a  medical  and 
hospital  service  for  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  employes,  who  are  assessed  a  small 
amount  each  month  to  help  toward  its 
support.  The  companies  own  several  hos- 
pitals, and  make  arrangements  with  many 
others  where  the  service  is  the  same,  and 
the  company's  physicians  at  various 
points  along  the  road  furnish  their  serv- 
ices at  call. 

This  plan  of  keeping  employes  well  ap- 
pears to  be  a  most  reasonable  one,  and 
doubtless  the  companies  realize  the  value 
of  it  for  the  good  of  the  service,  as  well 
as  the  benefit  of  the  employe.  The  writer 
has  long  thought  that  medical  and  surgi- 


cal service  should  be  free  to  every  person 
and  maintained  at  public  expense.  Doc- 
tors' fees  keep  many  a  person  sick  who 
might  otherwise  be  well.  It  would  seem 
as  important  to  keep  people  well  as  to 
educate  them,  and  this  is  done  through 
the  public  schools  without  question.  A 
small  amount  from  each  one  is  not 
missed,  and  is  insignificant  when  the  dif- 
toence  between  a  well  person  and  a  sick 
one  is  at  stake. 

An  adjunct  to  the  medical  and  hospital 
service  is  the  equipment  of  cabooses  and 
baggage  cars  with  supplies  for  rendering 
"first  aid  to  the  injured."  This  usually 
includes  bandages  and  medicines  likely  to 
be  needed,  and  at  convenient  places  along 
the  line  may  be  found  Btretchers.  for 
emergency  use. 

Twenty  or  more  railroad  systems  have 
provisions  for  retiring  employes  on  pen- 
sions at  the  age  of  65  or  70  years.  With 
a  few  limitations,  all  employes  are  eligi- 
ble to  these  benefits,  and  the  funds  are 
provided  by  the  companies. 

There  are  at  least  two  large  systems 
that  make  special  inducements  for  em- 
ployes to  purchase  capital  stock  of  the 
company.  It  may  be  obtained  on  easy 
terms,  the  amounts  drawing  interest  from 
the  time  they  are  paid  in,  and  may  be 
withdrawn  at  will.  This  is  much  the 
same  as  the  savings  feature  before  men- 
tioned, with  the  addition  of  the  fact  that 
the  employe  thereby  becomes  a  part  own- 
er of  the  road,  sharing  in  its  profits  with 
the  other  stockholders. 

A  large  system  running  through  the 
Southwest  issued  a  communication  to  all 
employes  advising  them  to  purchase  land 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  either  for 
homes  or  .  for  investment,  and  offering 
through  its  own  land  department  to  aid 
those  who  wished  to  do  so  by  advice  as 
to  selection,  and  by  obtaining  easy  terms 
of  payment.  By  this  means  the  «nploye 
grows  to  have  a  real  interest  in  the  road 
for  which  he  works,  and  by  sharing  in  the 
relief  and  benefit  features,  especially  if 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  work  where 
there  is  a  pension  plan  in  operation,  he 
knows  that  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness 
he  will  be  taken  care  of,  and  when  he 
arrives  at  the  age  when  he  would  like  to 
be  relieved  from  the  cares  of  active  serv- 
ice he  will  still  have  some  income,  and 
will  not  be  compelled  to  sever  his  cpnnec- 
tion  altogether  with  the  company  to  whom 
he  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
It  is  not  a  charity  on  the  part  of  the 
companv.  neither  is  it  merely  a  return 
for  what   is  paid  into  thg^  IkOnft^^  fjUk^ 
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It  is  for  the  mutual  good  of  the  employer 
and  the  employe. 

Railroad  Education. 

The  matter  of  education  and  training 
for  railroad  men  is  receiving  qiiite  as 
much  attention  by  officials  as  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foregoing  article.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  benefit  for  both  the  individual  and 
the  company.  The  former  is  enabled  to 
earn  a  larger  income  and  perform  a  work 
which  is  of  larger  satisfaction  to  himself, 
as  well  as  of  greater  good  to  others,  while 
the  latter  has  the  benefit  of  having  its 
work  done  in  a  systematic  and  scientific 
manner. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechapics'  As- 
sociation one  of  the  most  important  topics 
of  discussion  was  that  of  education  for 
engineers,  firemen  and  shopmen.  Many 
who  were  in  attendance  gave  interesting 
accounts  of  the  methods  they  used  for 
training  their  men,  and  on  a  number  of 
large  systems  there  are  regular  courses 
of  instruction  in  connection  with  round- 
houses and  shops.  The  statement  was 
emphasized  that  the  duties  connected  with 
all  parts  of  the  motive  power  department 
were  of  a  character  that  demands  special 
training,  and  that  the  successful  men  of 
the  future,  both  workmen  and  officials, 
must  be  provided  for  in  the  way  of  proper 
education  and  training. 

Some  months  ago  one  of  the  leading 
railroad  journals  devoted  consiBerable 
space  to  the  subject  of  the  roundhouse 
foreman.  It  was  developed  that  the  men 
in  this  position  were  not  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced, trained  and  educated  to  prop- 
erly fulfill  the  requirements  of  tne  posi- 
tion. It  was  thought  that  in  many  cases 
the  salary  offered  was  not  such  as  would 
tempt  a  good  man,  but  whether  that  be 
a  chief  consideration  or  not,  the  fact 
was  recognized  that  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man should  be  a  man  thoroughly  trained 
in  every  detail  of  the  motive  power  de- 
partment. 

Some  roads  have  already  started  on  a 
well-defined  policy  of  education,  and  oth- 
ers have  the  matter  under  serious  consid- 
eration. It  is  said  that  the  Lake  Shore 
and  New  York  Central  Lines  have  estab- 
lished a  course  of  instruction  for  firemen, 
which  is  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 
At 'the  end  of  each  year  he  is  required 
to  pass  an  examination,  and  must  attain 
a  standing  of  at  least  tiO  per  cent,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  promotion  to  the 
right  side  of  the  cab.  Competent  In- 
structors are  selected  from  the  best  and 


most  experienced  men  on  the  system,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  each  man  and  make  him  capable 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  ad- 
vanced positions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  require  of  a 
fireman  thirteen  weeks'  service  in  the 
shops  before  being  promoted.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  a 
locomotive.  Similar  courses  have  been 
pursued  on  other  roads,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  results  are  very  gratifjring. 

A  prominent  example  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  companies  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  education  of  their  men  is 
seen  in  the  school  established  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  West  Philadel- 
phia. It  bears  the  name  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  but,  like 
other  railroad  branches  of  the  same  or- 
ganization, it  is  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
supported  by  the  company.  There  is  a 
complete  course  of  study  in  railway  trans- 
portation, including  railroad  geography, 
organization,  methods  of  operation,  and, 
presumablv.  all  that  can  be  successfully 
taught  in  this  way.  The  school  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  officials  of  the 
road,  and  they  are  ajssisted  to  some  extent 
by  professors  of  the  State  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  many  scientific 
branches  which  bear  directly  on  railroad 
operation,  such  as  locomotive  manage- 
ment, firing,  combustion,  civil  engineer- 
ing, etc.,  that  can  be  and  are  taught  in 
the  best  colleges  of  our  land,  and  it  seems 
fitting  that  the  experiences  and  facilities 
of  these  colleges  should  be  united  with 
the  efforts  of  the  railroad  companies,  as 
is  shown  in  this  instance. 

Another  commendable  step  is  that 
taken  by  the  Hocking  Valley  and  its 
allied  lines  in  providing  means  for  in- 
structions in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
handling  of  trains  and  engines.  The  plan 
is  to  hold  frequent  meetings  at  difEerent 
points  along  the  line,  to  which  all  em- 
ployes are  invited.  Certain  subjects  are 
assigned  and  usually  an  official  of  the 
company  makes  an  address,  after  which 
a  general  discussion  follows.  The  opin- 
ions of  the  men  are  asked  and  any  sug- 
gestions they  may  make  are  given  con- 
sideration. It  is  optional  with  the  men 
whether  they  attend  or  not,  but  they  have 
thus  far  shown  their  interest- by  good 
attendance. 

The  need  of  thoroughly  trained  office 
men  has  been  realized  by  a  number  of 
roads,  notably  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
which  has  a  school   at  Montreal   where 
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stenography,  typewriting  and  telegraphy 
are  taught  to  its  employes  and  those  who 
would  like  to  enter  its  senrice.  The  small 
charge  of  two  dollars  per  month  is  made 
for  a  term  of  six  months,  and  if  the  pupil 
attains  a  satisfactory  standing  and  enters 
the  employ  of  the  company  the  money  is 
refunded.  The  expense  is  therefore  prac- 
tically borne  by  the  company. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  number 
of  schools  established  either  under  the 
direct  superrision  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies or  being  more  or  less  under  their 
influence,  and  all,  probably,  of  a  char- 
acter befitting  the  needs  of  the  present 
day.  For  many  years  there  was  but  one 
branch  of  the  transportation  service  that 
was  taught  in  regular  schools,  and  that 
was  telegraphy.  For  several  reajsons  these 
schools  were  not  what  they  should  have 
been,  nor  were  their  graduates  competent 
to  properly  do  the  work  of  a  railroad 
telegrapher.  We  believe  thoroughly  in 
competent  instruction  and  education  for 
a  man  in  this  position,  and  believe  it  can 
be  accomplished  with  experienced  teach- 
ers and  proper  equipment. 

Besides  these  there  have  been  a  number 
of  schools  started,  some  with  private  capi- 
tal and  others  in  the  interest  of  some 
particular  road  or  roads,  whose  officers 
are  also  officers  of  the  school.  The 
Wenthe  Correspondence  Schools,  at  Free- 
port,  III.,  may  be  termed  a  combination 
of  the  above,  having  been  organize4  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Wenthe,  for  whom  it  is  nailed, 
but  evidently  bears  the  stamp  of  the .  Illi- 
nois Central,  as  all  its  officers  are  in  the 
employ  of  that  company.  Instruction 
may  be  taken  at  the  school,  but  it  is  also 
equipped  for  correspondence  courses,  and 
probably  much  of  its  usefulness  will  be 
imparted  by  mail. 

The  importance  of  systematic  training 
for  railroad  work  is  also  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  regular  collej^es 
and  universities  now  have  railroad  depart- 
ments, where  these  branches  are  taught 
quite  as  thoroughly  as  are  the  other 
studies  in  the  course. 

Aside  from  regular  school  instruction, 
much  is  being  done  In  the  way  of  lectures, 
printed  matter,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of 
employes.  It  is  stated  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  printed  a  number  of 
books  for  the  different  departments  of  the 
service,  giving  instructions  in  detail  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  duty.  Such  a 
means  of  instruction  could  be  made  much 
more  explicit  than  a  mere  book  of  rules. 
Rules  must  be  brief  and  in  a  set  form, 
leaving  the  employe  to  apply  them  very 


much  as  his  own  judgment  dictates,  but 
a  course  of  instruction  such  as  is  here 
suggested  could  be  full  of  detail  and  offer 
many  suggestions  not  apparent  in  the 
mere  wording  of  the  rule. 

Along  the  same  line  may  be  mentioned 
the  recently  established  Erie  Railroad 
Employes'  Magazine,  issued  each  month 
by  that  company  and  sent  free  to  each 
employe.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
does  not  embrace  much  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cational features,  but  possibly  that  will 
come  later.  It  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing a  splendid  medium  between  employes 
and  the  management  for  the  expression 
of  the  views  of  each,  and  should  result 
in  closer  relations  and  more  harmonious 
service. 

One  of  the  leading  lines  of  the  South 
has  recently  created  the  office  of  "Exam- 
iner of  Train  Rules,"  which  gives  an  idea 
of  the  object  to  be  attained.  It  is  realized 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  same  understanding  shall  prevail  on 
all  parts  of  a  system  with  regard  to  train 
rules  and  the  methods  of  handlinsr  trains, 
hence  the  appointment  of  an  officer  whose 
business  shall  be  to  thoroughly  instruct 
all  concerned  in  these  things. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards, 
general  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  made  several  addresses  to 
the  agents  of  the  company,  held  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  system,  the  subject 
being,  "How  to  Handle  Freight  Safely." 
While  these  tallcs  were  prepared  espe- 
cially for  agents,  they  contained  much 
that  is  of  value  to  conductors,  trainmen 
and  evea  enginemen.  They  were  of  such 
value  that  the  general  manager,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Gardner,  caused  them  to  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to  those 
who  are  concerned  in  this  branch  of  the 
service.  To  show  his  opinion  of  such  in- 
struction, we  venture  to  quote  from  the 
introduction  written  by  him  in  sendiiig 
forth  the  little  volume  to  the  employes. 
He  said :  ''Those  who  make  rules  are  not 
infallible,  and  those  who  should  observe 
regulations  are  not  always  keenly  alive 
to  the  disastrous  effect  which  may  result 
from  a  trifling  cause.  The  severest,  most 
impartial,  and  always  reliable  teachor  is 
Experience,  and,  whether  we  be  machine- 
made  from  the  university,  or  hand^-made 
from  the  universal,  no  little  portion  of 
our  success  as  individuals  or  corporations 
is  to  be  attributed  to  our  faculty  for 
avoiding  the  difficulties  which  ^ave  jeop- 
ardized others." 

This  seems  to  comprise  in  a  few  words 
the  value  of   instruction  from  those  of 
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more  experience  than  ourselves,  and  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  study  conditions 
as  perhaps  we  have  not.  It  may  be 
added  in  this  connection  that  the  agents 
on  the  above  system  hold  frequent  meet- 
ings at  convenient  points,  to  talk  over 
matters  pertaining  to  their  work,  and 
such  gatherings  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
benefit  not  only  to  the  men,  but  the  serv- 
ice. 

In  addition  to  these  opportunities  for 
fitting  oneself  for  more  efficient  service 
should  be  mentioned  the  many  railroad 
clubs,  many  of  which  welcome  men  from 
any  department  of  the  service,  and  the 
members  are  not  only  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  listening,  but  of  talking.  This 
privilege  is  not  theoretical  merely,  but 
practical.  The  expressions  of  each  man 
are  welcome.  None  are  too  old  or  too 
experienced  to  learn,  and  there  are  few 
who  are  not  able  to  help  others  in  this 
way.  These  clubs  are  organized  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  improvement,  and  each 
member  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  put  into 
the  club  quite  as  much  as  he  draws  out. 

The  spread  of  the  Railroad  Department 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
also  affords  opportunity  for  much  in  the 
way  of  education.  These  institutions, 
which  are  now  located  at  many  district 
and  division  terminals,  offer  not  only  rest- 
ful and  refreshing  comfort  to  employes 
who  are  so  situated  as  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  but  have  many  educational  fea- 
tures common  to  railroad  schools  and  col- 
leges. They  are  supported  largely  by  the 
companies  on  whose  lines  they  are  located, 
the  annual  dues  from  each  member  being 
small. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  various  clubs 
should  meet  with  the  hearty  support  of 
all  employes  who  can  give  it,  for  the 
benefits  are  far  in  excess  of  the  cost. 

With  all  the  advantages  for  education 
that  have  been  mentioned  it  remains  for 
the  individual  to  use  his  own  efforts  to 
help  himself.  An  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  a  railroad  journal  was  entitled, 
"After  All,  the  Man."  This  is  an  Qxcel-' 
lent  motto.  It  would  be  a  good  one  to 
place  in  the  caboose,  the  engine  cab  and 
the  office.  The  most  elaborate  and  well- 
planned  courses  of  instruction  are  of  little 
avail  without  earnest  and  untiring  work 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  Automatic 
signal  systems  and  interlocking  switches 
are  splendid  things  in  themselves,  but  per- 
fect results  still  depend  on  the  man. 
Rules  may  be  as  good  and  efficient  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them  and  may  be  ex- 


plicit in  detail,  but  the  success  of  their 
mission  depends  on  the  man. 

In  every  city  and  many  a  hamlet  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  there  leave  the 
doors  of  schools  and  colleges  hundreds  of 
graduates.  Many  essavs,  orations  and 
addresses  tell  these  young  people  that  life 
will  be  to  them  what  they  make  it.  So  it 
will,  with  certain  guaiincations.  We  are 
not  willing  to  make  the  statement  that 
every  brakeman  may  become  a  superin- 
tendent, or  every  fireman  a  general  man- 
ager, though  such  cases  of  advancement 
are  by  no  means  rare.  What  we  do  say, 
and  say  most  emphatically,  is  that  he  who 
bends  every  effort  to  making  himself  just 
as  good  and  as  valuable  a  man  as  he  can 
possibly  be  stands  a  much  greater  chance 
of  being  a  superintendent  or  general  man- 
ager than  one  who  gauges  his  effort  by 
the  fact  of  whether  he  is  getting  good 
pay  for  his  work.  Pay  is  a  great  consid- 
eration, and  by  no  means  an  unworthy 
one,  but  increased  remuneration  is  more 
cheerfully  accorded  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  employe  has  the  will  and  finds  the 
way  to  make  his  services  more  valuable. 

Railroads  are  not  philantropists.  They 
are  in  the  business  to  make  money.  They 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
The  men  that  work  for  them  should  have 
as  good  business  perception.  The  com- 
panies do  not  establish  pension  funds, 
training  schools,  club  houses  and  rest 
rooms  for  the  simple  purpose  of  being 
generous.  They  realize  that  a  man  will 
be  more  contented  in  their  service  if  he 
knows  that  in  sickness  he  will  be  taken 
care  of,  and  when  he  gets  too  old  to  work 
he  will  not  be  forgotten.  They  see  that 
by  providing  means  of  instruction  for 
their  men  that  the  work  is  more  econom- 
ically and  satisfactorily  performed.  The 
company  is  looking  for  the  best  men  to 
fill  its  higher  official  positions,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  no  small  task  to  find  a  suit- 
able person.  This  may  not  be  realized 
by  the  average  employe,  but  it  is  true. 
They  want  educated  employes.  They  pro- 
vide the  means  of  education.  A  word  to 
the  wise  should  be  sufficient. 

No;  the  men  who  manage  our  rail- 
roads are  not  in  business  for  their  health. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  they  are  not 
wholly  selfish.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  shortcomings  of  the  past  we  believe 
that  a  larger  spirit  of  generosity  exists 
toward  employes  than  formerly.  If  this 
is  true  it  should  be  met  by  a  correspond- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Let  us  realize  that  we  can  not  get  along 
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without  them  any  better  than  they  ^an 
without  us.  If  it  IB  to  their  advantage 
that  we  be  educated  in  our  duties,  it 
must  be  equally  advantageous  to  us  to  fit 
ourselves  to  do  a  more  important  work 
than  is  now  assigned  us.    If  we  have  ever 


had  the  idea  that  there  is  a  necessary  an- 
tagonism between  us,  let  us  drop  it.  We 
are  as  much  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  tlie  road  as  any  one  else.  Let  us  learn 
to  know  a  good  thing  when  we  see  it, 
and  when  we  see  it,  let  us  "push  it  along.*' 


^ 


^ 


* 


Rainbow  Falls,    Ute   Pass 


Rainbow  Falls,  Ute  Pass,  is  a  point  of 
interest  on  the  Colorado  Midland  Rail- 
way. This  picture  was  sent  in  by  Bro. 
John  Colton,  the  popular  and  well  known 
veteran  of  Lodge  72,  B.  of  L.  F.,  of  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  who  is  at-  present  sojourning  in 


Colorado  for  his  health,  and  which  it  is 
the  earnest  and  sincere  hope  of  his  host 
of  friends  will  be  fully  restored  to  him 
long  ere  he  returns  from  that  invigorating 
climate. 
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Questions    and    Ansivers 


Locomotive  [Running  and  Repairs, 
Answers  be  W.  G.  Wallace. 

2f3.  Stout  Oaoie  With  Two  Polator8.-'*We 
have  some  locomotiveB  equipped  with 
the  Crosby  steam  gauge,  which  has  two 
hands  or  pointen.  What  is  the  object  of 
the  larger  one?"— C.  W. 

Answer. — These  gauges  have  an  open- 
ing in  the  dial  for  the  large  figures  so 
that  the  longer  pointer  may  be  in  a  ver- 
tical position  on  the  dial  and  the  figures 
shown  through  the  opening  denote  the 
pressure  which  the  boiler  is  permitted  to 
carry  in  service,  expressed  distinctly  and 
without  reference  to  the  other  figures  on 
the  dial.  The  pressure  is  always  easier 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  long 
pointer.  The  dial  also  has  a  circle  of 
small  figures  denoting  the  pressures  to 
which  the  gauge  is  adjusted,  the  same  as 
on  an  ordinary  dial.  The  large  and  small 
figures  have  respectively  a  large  and  small 
index ;  one  is  a  check  upon  the  other,  as 
each  should  always  indicate  the  same 
pressure,  and  the  large  figures  shown  at 
the  top  and  the  long  index  make  it  a 
very  desirable  feature,  especially  at  night 


294.  Irokea-olf  Chock  Valve.— "Can  a 
broken-off  check  valve  be  rei>aired  and 
engine  brought  in  under  steam?  Explain 
in  detail."— W.  8.  B. 

AfMtoer. — ^That  depends  on  the  style  of 
check  valve  used  and  its  position  in  line 
with  the  highest  point  of  crown  sheet 
With  a  check  valve  that  had  a  check  in- 
side of  the  boiler  shell,  it  would  be  easy, 
but  with  the  ordinary  check,  screwed  or 
flanged  to  boiler,  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult. However,  if  you  could  keep  water 
enough  on  the  crown  sheet  to  fire  up  with, 
or  fill  the  boiler  from  a  hose  or  water 
supply,  or  by  being  towed  after  plugging 
the  check,  or  if  flanged  the  check  could 
be  removed  and  a  blind  gasket  inserted 
between  the  check  and  the  boiler,  you 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  results  when 
check  valve  was  broken  off  an  engine. 
But  usually  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  en- 
gine is  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  not  always  be  advisable  to  con- 
sume the  time  necessary  to  put  her  in 
shape  to  bring  her  in  under  her  own 
steam.  If  the  line  is  busy,  get  the  en- 
gine towed  to  the  shops  and  have  the  re- 
pairs made  without  delaying  other  trains. 


295.  Proper  Ie(l8ter  ol  Steam  Oaage. - 
"How  can  you  tell  if  the  steam  gauge  is 
registering  properly?"- W.  8,  B, 

Answer. — By  comparing  it  with  the 
test  gauge  or  with  the  pop  valve  when 
it  opens ;  also  by  the  working  of  the  en- 
gine, the  sound  of  the  exhaust  and  the 
whistle;  the  steam  escaping  from  the 
open  gauge  cock,  or  the  pressure  shown 
on  the  air  gauge.  If  the  air-pump  cylin- 
ders are  same  sise,  steam  and  air  end, 
you  can  not  get  more  air  than  you  had 
steam,  but  would  get  less  the  amount 
of  friction  of  piston  in  air  pump  and 
weight  of  same.  If  your  steam  gauge 
was  fast,  or  indicated  more  pressure  than 
you  had  on  the  boiler,  you  would  notice 
it  by  the  engine  not  handling  her  train 
properly.  If  the  gauge  was  slow  and  did 
not  show  as  much  steam  as  was  being 
carried  on  the  boiler,  and  pop  valves  did 
not  open  at  the  maximum  pressure,  the 
engine  would  be  more  slippery. 


2M.  ToBiperatore  ol  Pirtboz  vs.  Stoasi 
Frtasort.— "What  is  the  temperature  of  the 
firebox  when  the  steam  gauge  registers 
200  pounds."— W.  8.  B. 

Answer. — Steam  at  200  pounds  is  at  a 
temperature  of  387.8  degrees  Fahr.,  and 
if  a  boiler  was  allowed  220  pounds  of 
steam  the  fire  could  be  drawn  and  the 
boiler  have  200  pounds  of  steam  with  a 
very  much  lower  firebox  temperature. 
Recent  tests  on  a  testing  plant  at  St 
Ijouis  gave  firebox  temperature,  ranging 
from  1,427  to  2,112  degrees  Fahr.  and 
smokebox  temperatures  from  561  to  728 
degrees  Fahr.  Firing  light  and  often  and 
closing  the  door  after  each  shovelful  of 
coal  has  been  placed  in  the  firebox  when 
the  engine  is  working,  will  maintain  a 
more  uniform  temperature.  Leaving  the 
door  open  while  you  put  in  four  or  five 
shovelfuls  of  coal  will  reduce  the  tem- 
perature possibly  below  the  above  figures. 
Try  and  keep  the  door  shut  as  much  as 
you  can ;  it  saves  coal  and  fines. 


297>  Position  of  Saddle  Pin.-"Why  Is  the 
saddle  pin  placed  back  of  the  center  of 
the  link,  instead  of  in  the  center?" — 
R.  A.  F. 

Answer.— This  is  to  equalize  the  cut- 
off. Please  note  that  if  you  place  the 
engine  at  mid,  or  half  stroke,  and  use  a 
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tram  equal  to  the  length  of  the  main  rod, 
or  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
crosshead  pin  to  the  wheel  center,  and 
describe  an  arc  to  that  radius  on  wheel 
and  tire,  you  would  find  that  the  tram 
point  would  mark  the  tire  forward  of  a 
perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  axle,  and  the  shorter  the  main 
rod  the  farther  away  from  the  perpen- 
dicular line  the  tram  point  would  be, 
showing  that  the  difference  would  increase 
with  a  short  main  rod  and  decrease  with 
a  long  main  rod.  Now,  if  you  move  the 
engine  from  half  stroke  to  forward  cen- 
ter and  back  to  half  stroke,  you  would 
not  move  half  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  but  only  the  difference  measured 
on  the  tire  between  the  two  marks  made 
by  the  tram,  and  while  you  move  the  en- 
gine from  half  stroke  to  back  center  and 
to  half  stroke  again,  the  engine  would 
move  the  greater  distance  than  on  the 
first  half  of  the  stroke.  This  is  due  to 
the  angularity  of  the  main  rod.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  locate  a  position 
for  the  saddle  pin  so  that  equal  portions 
of  steam  may  be  admitted  alternately  into 
the  cylinder,  and  the  cut-off  be  equal  when 
the  crank  pin  is  at  half  stroke.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  locating  the 
point  of  suspension  of  the  link  back  of 
the  center,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing equality  of  cut-off  and  overcoming 
the  angularity  of  the  main  rod  and  the 
inequality  in  the  motion  of  the  piston  at 
half  stroke. 


and  block  on  top  of  driving  box  of  good 
wheel  on  disabled  side,  chaining  across  to 
tender  frame.  If  front  tire  or  axle 
breaks,  block  up  on  top  of  back  boxes, 
raise  wheel  or  axle  of  broken  tire  and 
chain  across  to  car  to  hold  good  flange 
against  the  rail.  If  necessary,  a  car  or 
truck  may  be  used  to  support  front  end 
of  engine  to  get  her  to  the  shop. 


298.  Wide  vs.  Narrew  Firebox.— "How  does 
the  wide  firebox  type  of  boiler,  with  wide 
firebox  projecting  out  each  sfde  behind 
the  wheels,  differ  from  the  narrow  firebox 
setting  between  the  wheels,  and  what  ad- 
vantage has  the  wide  firebox  over  the  nar- 
row firebox?"—./.  W.  F, 

Anatoer, — ^The  wide  firebox  differs  from 
the  narrow  firebox  in  height,  width  and 
length,  necessarily  shallow  on  account  of 
being  placed  above  instead  of  between  the 
frames,  and  permits  a  larger  ratio  of 
grate  area  to  heating  surface  of  boiler, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  rate  of 
combustion  or  coal  burned  per  hour  per 
square  foot  of  grate  surface,  and  admits 
of  a  larger  water  space  between  the  inside 
and  outside  sheets  of  the  firebox. 


29f.  Irekea  Tire  or  Axlo  oa  Foar-Wheel 
Switch  Baglae.— "How  would  you  block  up 
for  a  broken  tire  or  axle  on  a  four-wheel 
switch  engine?" — R.  A.  P, 

Anitoer. — If  back  tire  or  axle,  block  it 
same  as  for  back  tire  on  consolidated. 


3M.  lailrect  Notlea  Cagiae.-"With  an  in- 
direct motion  engine,  doesn't  the  back-up 
eccentric  always  lead  the  pin  a  quarter 
of  a  turn  less  the  lap  and  lead?" — 
A.  J.  D. 

Answer. — With  an  indirect  motion  the 
back  motion  eccentric  leads  the  pin  when 
the  engine  is  running  ahead,  and  follows 
the  pin  when  backing  up.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  with  this  motion,  that  either  ec- 
centric follows  the  pin  in  either  direction 
that  the  engine  is  running.    (See  Fig.  1.) 


311.  Direct  Netlea  BagiM.-^^Witta  a  direct 
motion  valve  gear,  doesn't  the  go-ahead 
eccentric  lead  the  main  pin  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  turn?'— A.  J.  D. 

Answer. — A  direct  motion  gear,  inside 
admission  valve,  the  eccentrics  are  s^t  the 
same  as  in  Fig.  1.  Note  Fig.  3,  which 
shows  the  arrangement  with  the  inside 
admission  valve  and  direct  rocker. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  position  of  eccentrics 
if  an  outside  admission  valve  were  used 
with  a  direct  rocker. 

Fig.  7  brings  you  back  ta  the  starting 
point,  only  with  a  piston  instead  of  a  slide 
valve. 


3t2.    Irekea  Axle  er  lack  Tire  ea  CeaseU- 

dated  CatlBO.-"How  would  yon  block  up  for 
a  broken  axle  or  back  tire  on  a  consoli- 
dated engine?"— ft.  A.  F. 

Answer. — When  the  back  driving  axle 
breaks,  if  no  other  damage  is  done,  re- 
move both  sections  of  side  rods,  jack  the 
broken  end  of  the  journal  up  level  and 
secure  it  by  blocking  between  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  pedestal  brace.  If  the 
firebox  extends  over  the  frame  and  the 
springs  are  between  the  pedestal  jaws  and 
under  the  top  frame  rail,  pry  up  the  back 
end  of  the  spring  as  high  as  possible  and 
block  it  there.  Disconnect  the  front  end 
of  back  equalizer  if  necessary  to  do  so. 
If  the  springs  and  equalizers  are  above 
the  frame,  the  block  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  frame  and  the  spring 
saddle.  The  object  in  either  case  is  to 
relieve  the  box  of  the  weight  it  carries. 
If  the  second  and  third  drivers  have  blind 
tires,  chain  around  the  tailpiece  of  the 
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engine  frame  on  the  disabled  side  and 
across  to  the  opposite  side  to  front  corner 
of  tender  frame,  using  wedges  to  hold  it 
as  tight  as  possible,  and  this  will  crowd 
engine  over  against  flanged  driver.  Cat 
out  the  driver  brake,  run  carefully,  espe- 
cially around  curves  and  through  frogs 
and  switches.  With  a  broken  tire,  handle 
in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  of 
taking  down  back  sections  of  siderods, 
which  may  be  left  up  if  they  are  not  dam- 
aged to  warrant  their  removal. 


313.    Frictfea  of  Valve  sad  SUp  ol  Uak.- 

"Why  is  it  that  when  an  engine  is  work- 
ing hard  the  lever  pulls  toward  the  cor- 
ner of  the  quadrant  for  three  exhausts 
and  towards  the  center  with  one  exhaust? 
I  have  noticed  on  any  engine  that  I  have 
been  on  that  there  is  one  exhaust  which, 
if  you  catch  just  right,  the  lever  hooks 
up  easily,  and  the  other  three  you  can 
hardly  pull  the  lever  back.  We  have 
three  20x26-inch  cylinder  engines  that  are 
almost  impossible  to  hook  up  unless  you 
get  them  just  right.  We  do  not  have 
piston  valves,  but  I  understand  they  are 
not  affected  that  way.  Will  yon  please 
explain  r—A.  B. 

Answer. — The  reason  that  the  lever 
pulls  forward  for  three  exhausts  and  back 
on  one  exhaust  is  due  to  the  friction  of 
the  valve  and  the  slip  of  the  link  on  the 
link  block.  The  valve  moving  hard  over 
its  seat  at  slow  speed  and  a  well  opened 
throttle  causes  increased  friction  between 
the  link  and  the  link  block.  If  the  pull 
on  the  lever  was  constant  in  the  forward 
direction  the  lever  would  not  rattle  when 
the  valves  got  dry.  As  it  is,  the  pull  is 
forward  while  making  three-quarters  of 
a  revolution,  or  for  three  exhausts,  and 
backward  for  one  exhaust.  Get  out  on 
the  running  board  and  note  that  the  tum- 
bling shaft  arms  lift  up  when  left  side 
is  passing  back  center  running  ahead,  and 
pulling  forward  while  passing  top  quarter 
forward  center  and  bottom  quarter  left 
side.  Tightening  up  or  placing  more  ten- 
sion on  the  counterbalance  spring  and 
more  efficient  lubrication  on  valves  will 
partially  overcome  this  trouble.  The  rea- 
son that  this  is  not  as  noticeable  on  pis- 
ton-valve engines  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  piston  valve  is  more  perfectly  balanced 
than  a  slide  valve. 


perature  in  proportion  to  the  pressure. 
The  steam  and  water  occupy  space. 
When  allowed  to  cool  the  steam  is  con- 
densed, and  the  water,  losing  its  heat,  also 
occupies  less  space.  When  this  occurs  a 
vacuum  is  formed  in  the  boiler.  Atmos- 
pheric pressure  surrounding  the  boiler 
trying  to  get  in  and  destroy  the  vacuum 
is  the  cause  of  the  oil  siphoning  out  of 
the  lubricator,  and  this  occurs  only  when 
the  lubricator  is  not  perfectly  tight  in 
all  joints.  A  very  slight  leak  at  filling 
plug,  around  the  gaskets  of  the  oil  glass, 
or  packing  nut  on  the  feed  valve,  will 
admit  air  enough  to  destroy  the  vacuum 
and  allow  atmospheric  pressure  on  top  of 
the  oil  in  the  cup.  The  vacuum  In  the 
boiler  will  tend  to  draw  the  oil  up 
through  the  steam  pipe  above  water  valve 
when  it  is  open,  and  as  this  passage  or 
pipe  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
oil  cup  it  affords  an  easy  passage  for  the 
oil  to  siphon  into  the  boiler.  If  the  oil 
cup  was  absolutely  airtight  oil  would  not 
siphon  out.  This  is  why  it  only  takes 
place  occasionally  on  certain  engines  when 
the  lubricators  are  not  absolutely  tight. 


3t4.  Lobricstor  Slphoat  late  Boilor.-'*How 
does  oil  from  a  lubricator  siphon  into  a 
boiler  when  a  boiler  is  allowed  to  cool 
and  the  lubricator  throttle  is  not  shut  off? 
What  is  cause  ?"-V.  8. 

Answer. — When  a  boiler  is  in  service 
it  contains  water  and  steam  at  a  tem- 


3t5.  Tractive  Ferce  er  Drawbar  PalL-"Give 
a  formula  for  figuring  the  tractive  force 
or  drawbar  pull  of  any  chiss  of  engine?" 
—R.  A,  F. 

Answer. — ^The  tractive  power  or  draw- 
bar pull  of  a  locomotive  at  slow  speed 
may  be  ascertained  by  assuming  that  85 
per  cent,  of  the  boiler  pressure  will  equal 
the  cylinder  pressure,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
M.  E.  P.  (mean  effective  pressure),  and, 

C*  X  g  X  P 
using  the  formula     jj ^  T,C* 

means  that  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
should  be  multiplied  by  itself,  or  squared. 
8  represents  the  stroke  of  the  piston  in 
inches,  and  P  the  mean  effective  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  cylinder, 
which  is  usually  figured  at  85  per  cent, 
of  the  boiler  pressure.  D  equals  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheel  in  inches, 
and  placed  under  the  line  means  that 
when  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  mul- 
tiplied by  itself,  or  squared,  then  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  inches  of  the 
stroke  of  piston,  and  then  by  the  number 
of  pounds  mean  effective  pressure  in  the 
cylinder,  and  divided  by  D,  or  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheel  in  inches,  will 
give  the  r  =  tractive  power  or  drawbar 
pull  of  the  engine,  and  is  worked  out  in 
the  following  manner: 

Example:  A  locomotive  with  20x26- 
inch  cylinders ;  diameter  of  driving  wheel, 
56  inches ;  boiler  pressure,  200  pounds. 
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86%  of  boiler  pressure  —  P. 

200 

.85 


valve  engine  on  forward  center,  with  the 
lever  either  in  forward  or  full  backward 
motion,  if  it  was  inside  admission  the 
valve  and  rod  would  have  to  move  for- 
ward to  open  the  front  steam  port,  and  if 
it  was  outside  admission  the  valvie  would 
have  to  move  back  to  open  the  port  to 
admit  steam  to  the  cylinder.  After  you 
have  given  this  a  few  minutes'  study  a 
glance  will  enable  you  to  determine  which 
is  the  inside  and  outside  admission  valves. 
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Now  we  have  a  pressure  of  170  pounds 
for  P. 
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Tractive  force  or  drawbar  pull  =  31,- 
571  pounds. 

For  a  two-cylinder  compound  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  boiler  pressure  and  consider 
the  high  pressure  cylinder  only.  Use  this 
formula : 

C*  X  8x  %P  . 
T. 

For  a  four-cylinder  compound  use  this 
formula : 
C*  X  Sx^P       C*  X  8x}iP 

+    _ .   y  o,. 

D  D 

High  preraor*         Low  pratture 
eyliBden.  cjlioderf. 

drawbar  pull. 

Work  out  for  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders  the  same  as  you  did  for  the 
simple  engine  and  add  the  quotients. 


JM.  Inside  er  Ootslde  Adaltsiea  Vsl?o.- 
'*How  can  you  tell  by  looking  at  a  piston 
valve  engine  whether  it  is  inside  or  out- 
side admission?" — A.  J.  D, 

An9wer, — By  the  position  of  the  rocker 
arm.    For  instance,  if  you  had  a  piston 


3t7.  Headlight  OU  la  Labricater.-^B  claims 
that  by  putting  headlight  oil  in  the  lubri- 
cator it  benefits  the  lubrication  of  the 
valves.  A  can  not  see  in  wha^  way  it 
does,  and  B  says  that  the  engine  handles 
better  when  the  valve  oil  is  mixed  with  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  headlight  oil  and  fed 
through  the  lubricator." — C.  J.  W. 

An$wer. — Valve  oil  will  stand  a  tem- 
perature of  about  650  degrees  of  heat, 
headlight  oil  only  about  300  degrees  be- 
fore burning.  Therefore,  the  kerosene  ^il 
should  not  be  mixed  with  valve  oil  and 
used  for  lubricating  valves  or  cylinders, 
as  it  may  burn  and  cause  the  strips  and 
rings  to  gum.  Mixing  valve  oil  with 
kerosene  reduces  the  consistency  of  the 
valve  oil,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
it  for  valves  and  cylinders. 

#      #      # 

The  Westinghouse  Air  9rake, 

Answers  bp  F.  B.  Farmer. 

231.    Brake   Valvo   Pesltlea    laqolry.  -  "In 

reading  the  questions  and  answers  on  air 
brakes  in  the  June  Magazine,  I  noticed 
that  the  answer  to  Question  227,  page 
833,  contradicts  the  answer  to  Question 
80,  page  816.  I  would  like  to  know 
which  of  these  statements  is  correct."-^ 
R.  H,  M. 

Answer, — The  answer  to  Question  80, 
on  page  816,  evidently  refers  to  a  brake 
valve  in  running  or  release  positions.  The 
other  one  mentioned  relates  to  a  brake 
valve  on  lap.  So  it  will  be  seen  they  do 
not  conflict.  In  running  or  release  posi- 
tions the  air  can  pass  from  the  train  pipe 
to  the  main  reservoir,  and  not  pecessarily 
raise  the  rotary  valve  from  its  seat, 
though  the  train-pipe  pressure  must  raise 
rather  gradually  to  avoid  it.  A  rapid  and 
considerable  rise  will  not  only  unseat  the 
rotary  valve,  but  will  also  lift  the  equal- 
izing piston  and  waste  air  at  the  service 
exhaust. 


232.    Leaviag  Trtia  Brakes  Set  oa  Orade.- 

"In  the  July  issue  of  another  magazine  I 
noticed  an  answer  to  a  question  that  does 
not  seem  right  to  me  in  one  particular. 
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The  question  says  that  in  working  on  a 
grade  where  brakes  have  to  faie  used  to 
hold  a  train,  once  in  a  while  a  train  gets 
started  because  a  braketnan  forgets  to 
open  an  angle  cock  after  a  stop  for  water 
or  to  leave  a  car,  and  asks  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  this.  Several  ways  are 
given,  and  all  seem  good  to  me  except  one 
that  says  to  leave  the  air  set.  Our  in- 
structor says  to  always  leave  the  air 
brakes  released  when  cutting  off  on  a 
grade,  and  that  even  where  the  engine 
stays  on  the  train  the  air  brakes  should 
be  released  and  recharged,  and  the  train 
held  with  hand  brakes,  if  the  stop  ex- 
ceeds ten  minutes.  The  reason  is  that 
air  brakes  are  liable  to  leak  off,  and  un- 
less there  are  enough  hand  brakes  set, 
which  we  can't  tell  with  air  brakes  on, 
there  is  liable  to  be  a  runaway.  Please 
advise  about  this."— A.  D.  T. 

Answer, — ^Yonr  instructor  has  told  you 
right,  and  the  reasons  you  give  show  the 
need  of  always  observing  this  rule.  In 
the  writer's  rather  short  experience  as  an 
engineer  on  steep  grades,  a  few  serious 
wrecks  that  were  the  result  of  not  fol- 
lowing this  rule  occurred  on  the  division 
he  was  on.  Since  then  he  has  noted  many 
more  that  were  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Another  reason  for  this  good  rule  is  that 
when  the  air  brakes  are  released  after 
standing  for  some  time,  the  pressure  is 
always  low.  It  is  not  safe  to  start  until 
the  train  is  fully  recharged,  and  this  can 
only  be  insured  by  strict  observance  of 
the  instructions,  or,  as  it  should  be,  the 
rule  in  question. 

233.    Istsry  Vsivs  oa  Up  and  Trsia-Plps 

Lssksgs.— "In  placing  brake  valve  on  lap, 
the  rotary  valve  covers  all  ports.  The 
equalizing  reservoir  pressure  is  a  separate 
pressure  by  itself,  and  can  escape  only  by 
service  applications.  As  in  testing  for  a 
train-pipe  leak,  place  the  valve  on  lap, 
then  make  a  leak  by  opening  the  angle 
cock  on  the  rear  of  the  tender.  The 
black  hand  on  the  air  gauge  will  go  right 
down  to  zero.  I  can  not  find  any  port 
by  which  the  equalizing  reservoir  pres- 
sure, which  is  that  over  the  equalizing 
piston,  and  what  the  black  hand  is  con- 
nected to^  can  escape,  or  find  any  one  that 
does.  We  know  that  the  hand  goes  down 
with  the  train-pipe  pressure,  but  how 
does  the  air  get  out  of  the  equalizing 
reservoir?  The  only  place  that  we  can 
find  or  have  any  idea  of  is  that  the  leak- 
age is  by  the  equalizing  piston  packing 
ring  IS.  The  only  way  that  I  can  figure 
it  is  that  there  is  a  connecting  port  some- 
where, as  all  brake  valves  work  alike.  I 
would  like  to  have  this  explained  in  the 
columns  of  the  Magazine."---C  A.  W, 

Answer. — Tour  assumption  that  it 
leaks  past  the  equalizing  piston  packiilg 
ring  is  the  correct  one.  A  single  pack- 
ing ring  can  not  make  a  perfectly  air- 
tight joint  for  any  length  of  time,  and 


especially  where  it  is  subjected  to  as 
much  dirt  and  usage  as  is  the  case  with 
the  ring  in  question.  Owing  to  this  fact 
and  the  smaU  volume  of  the  equalizing 
reservoir,  train-pipe  leakage  is  invariably 
indicated,  as  you  have  noted. 

In  speaking  of  this  it  may  be  well  to 
add  that  the  ring  is  not  expected  to  make 
an  airtight  joint  when  a  service  applica- 
tion is  being  made  with  a  long  train, 
although  such  a  joint  is  necessary  for 
the  best  results.  With  a  train  of  over 
seven  or  eight  cars  the  piston  strikes  the 
projecting  leather  gasket  and  a  sharp 
fiange  on  top,  near  the  outside  of  the  pis- 
ton makes  an  airtight  joint  in  the  leather. 
A  failure  to  do  so  will  cause  the  black 
hand  to  raise  after  return  to  lap,  but 
which  will  not  occur  with  the  light  en- 
gine. This  usually  indicates  the  need  of 
a  new  leather  gasket. 

When  the  ring,  through  wear,  gradually 
gets  so  leaky  as  to  interfere  with  proper 
operation  it  will  be  noticed  by  the  piston 
occasionally  failing  to  close  entirely,  espe- 
cially if  dry  and  dirty,  after  a  service 
application  with  a  long  train.  But  this 
action  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
same  result  after  more  than  enough  has 
been  drawn  from  the  train  pipe  to  fully 
apply  all  brakes.  Any  blow  then  is 
proper,  and  is  due  to  auxiliary  and  brake 
cylinder  pressures  leaking  through  the 
triples  into  the  train  pipe. 

#      #      # 

The  New  York  Air  UraXe. 
AnsWsrs  bp  J,  P.  Kstip, 

146.  Traias  Hsviag  Tea-Iach  Bqolpaieat 
■rtakiag  ia  Twe.-"When  handling  trains 
consisting  of  forty-five  cars,  or  more,  all 
air,  we  experience  considerable  trouble 
on  account  of  the  train  breaking  in  two 
or  more  places,  when  releasing  brakes  at 
ordinary  speeds.  This  happens  often 
when  cars  having  10-inch  equipment 
brake  cylinders  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
train. 

"Please  explain  whythe  10-inch  brakes 
cause  this  trouble.  What  remedy  would 
you  suggest  to  overcome  It?" — W.  T.  D. 

Answer. — Releasing  the  air  brakes  on 
long  "all-air"  trains  at  slow  speeds  is  an 
operation  likely  to  result  unsatisfactorily, 
no  matter  what  size  brake  cylinders  the 
cars  may  be  equipped  with,  because  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  effect  a  uniform 
release  of  all  brakes  throughout  the  whole 
train ;  and  unless  the  release  is  fairly 
uniform  throughout,  the  rear  brakes,  on 
account  of  their  releasing  last,  will  jerk 
the  front  part  more  or  less.  The  rear 
brakes  are  the  ones  always  most  likely 
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to  release  last,  because  they  are  further 
from  the  brake  valve  than  those  on  the 
forward  portion  of  the  train,  and  do  not 
feel  the  effect  of  the  incoming  main  reser- 
voir air  for  some  little  time  after  the 
handle  is  placed  in  release  position. 

Any  jerking,  therefore,  they  may  give 
to  the  front  portion  of  the  train,  on  which 
brakes  are  already  released,  with  the  slack 
in  all  probability  running  out  away  from 
the  rear,  is  most  efficacious  in  snapping 
off  the  coupler  knuckle,  or  pulling  out  the 
whole  draft  gear,  thus  breaking  the  train 
in  two.  This  result  can  be  had  on  long 
trains  under  the  condition  of  brake  re- 
lease cited  above,  whether  all  the  cars 
are  equipped  with  10-inch  brake  cylinders, 
all  with  8-inch,  or,  if  there  is  a  mixture 
of  both,  as  in  this  case.  But  it  is,  no 
doubt,  more  likely  to  be  had  if  a  few  10- 
inch  equipments  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
train  than  if  all  of  the  cars  had  8-inch 
equipments,  and  this  is  because  the  cars 
with  the  10-inch  equipments  have,  as  a 
rule,  a  lower  total  leverage  than  the  cars 
having  8-inch  cylinders,  their  piston 
travel  is  hardly  ever  excessive,  and  their 
brakes,  as  a  rule,  hold  better  than  the 
others.  Consequently,  when  they  are  in 
the  rear  of  a  long  train,  and  a  release  of 
the  brake  is  attempted,  without  some  pro- 
vision being  first  made  to  hold  the  slack 
bunched,  a  break-in-two  is  almost  sure  to 
follow. 

But  the  10-inch  equipment  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  this,  but  rather 
the  condition  oi  the  other  brakes  in  the 
train,  and  the  method  of  handling  them. 

The  application  of  the  10-inch  brake 
cylinder  to  freight  equipments  means  that 
to  prevent  damage  greater  care  will  now 
be  necessary  than  was  formerly  in  the 
handling  of  the  air  brake  on  long  trains. 

The  remedy  for  break-in-twos  on  long 
trains  during  release  is :  Unless  you  have 
some  efficient  means  of  holding  the  slack 
in  long  trains  bunched,  until  you  can 
properly  release  all  brakes,  don*t  release 
at  slow  speeds.  Let  the  train  stop,  then 
release. 

To  let  the  train  stop,  however,  before 
releasing  brakes  consumes  time,  and,  to 
permit  of  release  at  slow  speeds  and  save 
this  time  with  certainty  the  railroads  are 
equipping  the  locomotives  with  the  com- 
bined automatic  and  straight-air  brake 
and  other  devices,  such  as  driver-brake 
retaining  valves  and  driver-brake  exhaust 
stop  cocks  piped  into  the  triple-valve  ex- 
haust port.  These  are  brought  up  into 
the  cab  so  that  the  engineer  can  manipu- 
late them  easily,  and  are  intended  to  pre- 


vent the  release  of  the  driver  brakes  and 
thus  hold  the  slack  of  the  train  bunched 
while  the  automatic  brakes  are  being  re- 
leased. In  the  case  of  the  combined  auto- 
matic and  straight-air  brake,  the  tender 
brake  is  also  held  applied. 

The  main  reservoir  should  be  amply 
large  to  hold  plenty  of  air  to  charge  up 
the  brake  pipe  quickly ;  but  whether  U  is 
or  not,  when  releasing,  leave  tHe  handle 
in  release  position  until  the  pump  has 
accumulated  standard  brake-pipe  pressure 
again. 

When  applying  the  brakes  in  service 
on  long  trains,  sufficient  time  should  be 
allowed,  after  the  brakes  are  first  lightly 
applied,  for  the  train  to  bunch  or  stretch 
(adjust  itself),  whichever  it  will  do,  be- 
fore the  increased  reduction  in  brake-pipe 
pressure  is  made.  Otherwise  with  a  few 
10-inch  cylinders  at  the  rear  of  a  long 
train,  the  train  might  break  in  two  during 
the  application  of  the  brake. 


147.    Slewaess  el  tho  Straight  Air  Irahe.- 

"When  using  the  New  York  straight-air 
brake  in  quick,  rapid  switching,  or  when 
spotting  cars,  it  does  not  seem  to  take 
hold  so  quick  as  it  should.  Hadn't  it 
ought  to  apply  the  brakes  quicker  than  it 
doesr'— W.  U.  T. 

Answer. — With  the  heavy  and  careless 
use  of  the  straight-air  brake  considerable 
damage  can  be  done  to  cars  and  lading, 
and  this  damage  would  be  much  greater  if 
the  brake  cylinders  could  be  filled  to  full 
allowable  pressure  almost  instantaneously 
every  time  the  brake  is  applied. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  possible  damage 
that  might  occur  through  the  careless  use 
of  the  straight-air  brake  that  the  air  pas- 
sage through  the  pressure  reducing  valve 
is  not  made  larger,  but  is  of  such  sise  as 
to  cause  the  slower  action  of  the  brake. 

The  brake  is  a  little  too  slow  when 
spotting  cars,  if  handled  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  but  if  handled  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing, no  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  getting  a  quick  application : 

1.  Remember  that  it  requires  a  cer- 
tain air  pressure  in  the  brake  cylinders  to 
get  the  pistons  out  far  enough  to  bring  the 
shoes  up  to  the  wheels  before  the  brakes 
begin  to  take  hold  at  all.  In  cases  where 
the  piston  travel  is  longer  than  it  should 
be,  and  where  quick  stops  are  required, 
as  in  spotting  cars,  don't  let  all  the  air 
out  of  the  brake  cylinders  when  releasing, 
but  retain  sufficient  pressure  to  hold  the 
piston  out  as  far  as  possible  without  caus- 
ing the  shoes  to  rub  hard  on  the  tire. 
Then  when  you  want  to  stop  you  will 
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find  that. the  strai^ht-alr  brake  takes  hold 
promptly. 

2.  Keep  the  travel  of  the  driver-brake 
piston  within  the  recommended  limit: 
that  is,  don't  allow  it  to  exceed  4  inches. 
When  piston  travel  is  properly  main- 
tained it  will  not  require  so  much  air  to 
fill  the  brake  cylinders,  hence  the  full 
brake  application  can  be  made  quicker. 

#      #      # 

Train  Rules  and  Train  Practice, 

Answers  tp  H,  A.  Oof&F* 

IM.  la  Tar<Liait8.-"DurlnK  foggy,  smoky 
or  stormy  weather,  how  must  a  train 
occupying  main  track  inside  yard  limit 
boards  be  governed?" — TV.  X, 

Answer. — As  a  general  statement,  it 
may  be  said  that  thf  rules  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  train  are  the  same  in  good 
weather  and  bad,  with  the  exception  that 
extra  precaution  is  required  when  condi- 
tions are  such  that  signals  can  not  be 
clearly  seen.  On  the  road  from  which 
the  question  came  3ule  99(a)  permits 
engines  to  work  and  trains  to  stand  on 
the  main  track  in  yard  limits  on  the  time 
of  all  except  first-class  trains,  but  must 
not  delay  passing  trains  when  they  ap- 
proach. This  would  indicate  that  no  pro- 
tection is  necessary.  Another  clause  of 
the  same  rule  says  that  if  the  yard  is 
protected  by  yard  limit  signals,  these  sig- 
nals mu&t  indicate  "stop**  whenever  the 
main  track  in  the  yard  is  occupied.  Our 
understanding  is  that  yard  limit  signals 
are  semaphores,  capable  of  indicating 
"stop"  and  "proceed."  They  stand  at 
'*8top"  at  all  times  except  when  cleared 
to  allow  a  train  to  pass  through  the  yard 
on  the  main  track. 

Rule  98(a)  directs  an  approaching 
train,  finding  the  yard  limit  signal  against 
it,  to  come  to  a  stop  and  sound  one  long 
blast  of  the  whistle,  after  which  it  may 
proceed  carefully,  sending  a  flagman 
ahead  if  by  reason  of  weather  conditions 
or  curvature  of  tne  track  the  view  is 
obstructed. 

Good  judgment  would  dictate,  even  if 
the  rules  did  not  specifically  require,  that 
a  train  within  yard  limits  use  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  to  avoid  collision  in 
foggy  weather,  even  to  sending  out  a  flag- 
man, if  there  were  a  possibility  of  a  train 
passing  the  yard  limit  signal  without 
knowing  it. 


not  arrived,  has  No.  1  a  right  to  pro- 
ceed?"—/?, y. 

Ansicer, — ^According  to  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  order,  the  extra  must  pass  No. 
1  at  B  and  run  ahead  of  it  to  the  district 
terminal.  On  some  roads  more  or  less 
freedom  is  allowed  conductors  and  engi- 
neers, depending  on  the  importance  of  the 
trains  concerned.  If  the  extra  were 
known  to  be  a  passenger  train  and  No.  1 
were  a  freight,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
stick  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
order.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extra 
were  a  freight  and  No.  1  either  a  passen- 
ger or  freight,  and  the  dispatcher  could 
not  be  communicated  with,  it  is  probable 
that  no  one  would  find  fault  with  No.  1 
if  it  went  ahead  of  the  extra. 

The  matter  of  one  train  runnine  ahead 
of  another,  especially  if  the  trains  are 
of  about  the  same  importance,  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  determined  only  by  knowing  ex- 
actly what  time  each  will  be  ready  to 
leave  a  given  point  As  this  knowledge 
is  so  uncertain  it  requires  a  train  order 
that  is  very  flexible  in  its  provisions  In 
order  to  keep  the  trains  moving  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to  each.  For  this 
reason  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  order 
quoted  is  too  positive  in  its  terms.  It 
should  not  be  used  unless  it  is  intended 
that  the  extra  shall  positively  go  ahead 
of  No.  1  from  B.  If  the  dispatcher  does 
not  intend  this  positive  action  to  apply 
he  should  use  the  more  permissive  order 
authorised  in  example  2  under  Form  B: 
"Extra  217  will  pass  No.  1  when  over- 
taken." 


U9.  Porsi  ■•—"If  an  order  Is  issued,  'Ex- 
tra 217  will  pass  No.  1  at  B,'  and  when 
No,  1  is  ready  to  leave  13  the  extra  has 


171.  Nora  Absot  Pora  ■.-"The  following 
is  found  under  Form  B:  'A  train  re- 
ceiving an  order  that  another  train  will 
pass  it  or  run  ahead  of  it,  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  speed  of  the  other  train  between 
the  points  designated,  and  must  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  it.'  How  will  you  de- 
termine the  speed  of  the  train  ahead?" — 
O.  Z, 

Answer. — ^This  is  a  matter  that  rests 
whoay  on  the  judgment  of  the  engineer 
of  the  following  train.  The  intention  of 
the  rule  is  to  caution  the  following  train 
against  running  at  such  speed  that  it  will 
be  likely  to  overtake  the  other  or  get  so 
close  to  it  that  a  flagman  could  not  get 
back  a  sufficient  distance  in  case  the  lead- 
ing train  were  unexpectedly  stopped. 
With  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  leading 
train  no  engineman  can  tell  exactly  the 
speed  of  any  train  except  his  own,  but 
if  he  knows  the  character  and  sise  of 
the  train  ahead  he  can  form  an  idea  of 
about  how  fast  it  can  run,  and  govern  bis 
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own  speed  in  a  way  that  he  may  reason- 
ablv  expect  will  avoid  a  rear  collision. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  we  consider  that 
the  dispatcher  can  materially  aid  by  ad- 
vising iue  following  train  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  weight  of  the  leading  train,  also 
its  position,  i.  e.,  what  time  it  passed  cer- 
tain stations.  With  this  information  the 
engineman  of  the  following  train  can  han- 
dle nis  train  in  a  way  that  will  fully 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  rule. 


171.  Tiae-Tabte  CiMago.-"PleaBe  explain 
how  the  rights  of  a  train  of  the  old  time- 
table are  determined  when  a  new  time- 
table takes  effect."— T.  X, 

Answer, — The  questioner  here  touches 
upon  a  weighty  subject,  one  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  answer  in  a  limited  space,  and 
one  that  has  involved  almost  endless  argu- 
ment. We  shall  answer  as  clearly  as 
space  will  permit. 

The  Standard  Code  sanctions  two  ways 
for  the  government  of  a  train  which  is 
on  the  road  or  due  to  be  on  the  road 
when  there  is  a  change  of  time-table. 
According  to  the  first  recommendation 
everything  dies  with  the  old  time-table, 
and  there  are  then  no  regular  trains  due 
anywhere  on  the  division  or  district  until 
they  become  due  to  leave  their  initial  sta- 
tions. This  is  the  simplest  way  and  the 
one  most  easily  understood,  but  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of,  work  for  a  dispatcher  on 
a  busy  district,  inasmuch  as  all  regular 
trains  on  the  road  must  be  run  extra 
from  the  point  where  the  change  over- 
takes them  to  the  terminal  station.  This 
form  is  not  largely  used. 

By  far  the  most  common  procedure  is 
indicated  by  the  second  form  of  Rule  4, 
known  in  the  Standard  Code  as  Rule 
4(B).  It  is  in  use  without  alteration 
on  almost  every  road.  It  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  a  train  on  the  road  as- 
suming the  schedule  of  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  new  time-table  and  pro- 
ceeding to  its  terminal.  The  principle  is 
good,  but  without  some  further  qualifica- 
tion it  often  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  schedules  are  or  are  not  in  effect 
after  a  change.  If  the  old  and  new  sched- 
ules are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  it  will 
usually  work  all  right,  but  when  they 
differ  it  often  happens  that  the  rule  does 
not  make  sufficient  provision,  and  it  is 
Kometimes  possible  for  two  trains  to  get 
on  the  same  schedule  and  still  comply 
with  the  rule.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has 
modified  the  rule  so  that  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


"Each  time-table,  from  the  moment  it 
takes  effect,  supersedes  the  preceding 
time-table.  A  train  of  the  preceding 
time-table  must  retain  its  train  orders, 
and  take  the  schedule  of  the  train  of  the 
same  number  on  the  new  time-table,  un- 
less that  train  is  due,  on  the  new  time- 
table, to  start  from  its  initial  point  on 
that  section  or  branch  within  twelve 
hours  from  the  moment  the  new  time- 
table takes  effect,  in  which  case  the  train 
of  the  preceding  time-table  loses  all  its 
rights  at  the  moment  the  new  time-table 
takes  effect  and  can  thereafter  proceed 
only  by  train  order." 

This  would  overcome  some  difficult  sit- 
uations, but  not  all;  and  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  has  never  yet  (so  far  as 
we  know)  been  a  rule  constructed  with 
this  principle  as  a  basis  that  will  tell  us 
in  every  possible  situation  what  to  do. 

A  little  more  light  has  been  shed  on 
the  question  by  making  it  understood  that 
in  assuming  a  schedule  on  the  new  time- 
table the  train  must  keep  the  same  date 
it  had  when  it  started,  i.  e.,  it  must  as- 
sume the  schedule  of  the  same  date  as 
the  one  on  which  it  was  running  before 
the  change.  This  helps  over  a  good  many 
hard  places,  but  it  does  not  make  a  per- 
fectly automatic  rule,  which  is  the  de- 
sired end. 

The  experience  of  the  boys  on  the  High 
Line  was  recorded  in  the  Magazine  of 
April,  May  and  June,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  difficulties  they  met  and 
how  they  were  overcome.  Their  story 
expresses  what  may  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject in  greater  detail  than  is  possible 
here. 


172.  Chaaglag  a  Nootlag  Foist.— *'Tbe  fol- 
lowing order  was  issued :  'Engine  21  will 
run  extra  A  to  E,  and  will  meet  extra  23 
south  at  B,  extra  25  south  at  C,  and 
extra  28  south  on  double  track.'  Next 
order  reads:  'Extra  21  north  will  meet 
extra  23  south  at  B,  and  extras  25  and 
28  south  at  C  We  have  double  track 
I)  to  E.  South  bound  trains  have  right 
of  track  over  trains  of  the  same  or  in- 
ferior class.  Should  second  order  read: 
'Extra  21  north  will  meet  extra  23  south 
at  B,  and  extras  25  and  28  south  at  G, 
iuistead  of  double  track?*  Is  the  word 
'instead*  necessary  ?"— P.  M.  8. 

Anntcer. — Unless  your  rules  are  differ- 
ent from  the  Standard  Code  the  matter 
of  south  bound  trains  having  right  over 
trains  of  the  same  or  inferior  class  does 
not  enter  into  this  case.  Right  by  direc- 
tion only  applies  to  regular  trains,  not  to 
extras.  As  the  second  order  changes  only 
the  meeting  point  with  extra  28,  it  should 
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have  read,  "Extra  21  north  will  meet 
extra  28  south  at  G  instead  of  on  doable 
track." 


173.  A  Natter  of  Caotita.~''Order  No.  1 
reads:  'Engine  21  will  ran  extra  A  to 
D,  and  will  meet  extra  23  south  at  D.' 
On  arrival  at  D  we  receive  another  order : 
'Engine  21  will  run  extra  D  to  E.*  Extra 
23  south  has  not  arrived.  What  is  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  in  the  absence  of 
special  ruling?"— P.  Jf.  flf. 

Answer, — ^There  is  nothing  that  re- 
quires extra  21  to  wait  at  D  for  extra  23 
south,  but  the  mention  of  it  in  the  order  is 
an  indication  that  there  is  such  an  extra 
on  the  road,  and  as  a  matter  of  caution 
and  safety  the  crew  of  extra  21  should 
a&k  about  it  and  be  sure  that  they  are 
right  before  proceeding.  We  believe  this 
course  would  be  right  unless  the  proper 


officer  of  the  road  should  rule  other- 
wise. 

Unless  there  is  a  definite  ruling  in  re- 
gard to  such  an  order  it  should  never  be 
sent.  It  does  not  mean  anything,  for  it 
tells  extra  21  to  meet  a  train  after  it  has 
fulfilled  its  running  orders  and  is  not  con- 
cerned in  any  meeting  points  at  alL  All 
it  does  is  to  create  a  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  on  extra  21,  so  that  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Presumably  the  order  is  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  extra  23  south,  and  if  that  is 
the  caae  it  should  read,  "Engine  21  will 
run  extra  A  to  D,  and  has  right  over 
extra  23  south." 

Conductors  and  enginemen  should  refer 
such  orders  to  the  trainmaster  or  superin- 
tendent, and  if  they  sanction  their  use 
they  should  explain  how  they  wish  them 
to  be  understood. 


^ 


^ 
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Rail^viray   Club    Proceedings 


Taints  to  be  Observed  by  Engine- 
men  While  in  Service  in  Order  to 
Successfully  Meet  Modern  Meth' 
ods  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Train  Operation.^ 

WTien  first  requested  to  prepare  a  paper 
upon  this  topic  to  be  read  at  this  meet- 
ing, the  writer  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  best  to  handle  so  broad  a 
subject  in  order  to  avoid  embodying  what, 
may  appear  to  some  to  be  superfluous 
matter,  and  at  the  same  time  not  sacrifice 
the  opportunity  to  refer  to  points  which 
others,  as  well  as  the  writer,  believe  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

After  considerable  thought,  it  was  re- 
called that  nearly  all  railway  companies 
have  a  number  of  engineers  in  their  em- 
ploy who  appear  to  be  in  a  clajss  by  them- 
selves. They  are  usually  men  of  excellent 
character,  broad-minded,  and  always  alert 
to  advance  their  company's  interest;  in 
fact,  their  work  is  of  a  most  satisfactory 
nature,  highly  appreciated  and  frequently 
commented  on  by  their  associates  and  im- 
mediate officials.  It  is  true  that  most  fire- 
men who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  these  same  men  also  make 
splendid  engineers,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  more  firemen  do  not  have  op- 
portunity to  receive  daily  instruction  and 
advice  from  such  competent  men. 

The  author,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  road  foreman  of  engines,  comes 
in  contact  daily  with  engineers  of  the 
type  just  referred  to,  both  at  terminals 
and  while  on  the  road.  And,  having  this 
unusual  opportunity  to  frequently  observe 
their  methods  while  in  action,  feels  that 
what  will  most  please  the  members  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  paper  is  a  review  of 
the  methods  employed  by  those  running 
locomotives  and  who  are  known  to  be 
successful  engineers. 

The  successful  engineer,  it  is  pleasing 
to  note,  appreciates  the  requirements  the 
moment  he  is  called  for  service.  He  is 
anxious  to  reach  the  roundhouse,  or  sta- 
tion, a«  quickly  as  possible  after  being 
called,  provided  he  is  not  assigned  to  a 
regular  run,  evidently  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  devoting  as  much  time  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  to  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  locomotive  he  is  to  ban- 

*  Paper  by  W.  J.  Hurley,  read  at  the  meeUng 
of  the  Central  RaUway  Olab,  May,  1906. 


die.  Instead  of  finding  fault  with  the 
roundhouse  foreman,  engine  dispatcher 
and  roundhouse  men  in  general,  for  any 
defects  discovered,  we  find  him  calling 
the  attention  of  those  in  charge  to  such 
matters  in  a  cheerful,  yet  businesslike 
way.  His  manner  of  doing  so  commands 
respect  and  roundhouse  men  without  ex- 
ception appear  to  be  anxious  to  do  bis 
bidding. 

The  fireman,  this  engineer  observes  at 
a  glance,  is  either  experienced  or  a  raw 
recruit ;  a  few  remarks  are  interchanged, 
and  the  engineer's  keen  perception  of  the 
status  of  affairs  tells  him  how  far  the 
fireman  is  experienced.  He  drops  a  cheer- 
ful word  here  and  there,  his  orders  are 
given  more  in  the  way  of  suggestions  than 
commands,  and  the  fireboy  instantly  has 
confidence  in  himself.  The^  fireman  ob- 
serves his  eflforts  to  help  him  along,  notes 
his  watchfulness  and  care  of  the  engine, 
all  of  which  has  a  very  de&irable  effect 
and  his  engineer  then  and  there  becomes 
his  ideal. 

Although  the  engineer  of  today  is  only 
an  engine  runner,  and  his  duty  is  to  run 
any  kind  of  a  locomotive  he  is  called  to 
handle,  the  successful  one  is  really  inter* 
ested  in  the  condition  of  each  and  every 
engine  he  runs  to  the  extent  that  he  feels 
all  others  of  his  craft  as  competent  as 
himself.  With  that  in  view,  he  appreci- 
ates the  fact  that  any  neglect  on  his  part 
will  bring  criticism  not  only  from  his 
superiors,  but  from  the  next  engineer  to 
handle  the  engine  he  has  just  left.  Our 
ideal  engineer  does  not  feel  that  all  that 
is  required  of  him  is  to  take  a  train  over 
the  division  and  note  any  defect  he  may 
find  when  he  gets  in.  He  is  careful  to 
state  intelligently  what  is  defective,  so 
that  the  roundhouse  man  may  know 
where  to  look  for  trouble.  Instead  of  re- 
porting on  the  form  provided,  "engine 
does  not  steam,  right  injector  does  not 
work,"  and  many  other  defects  which 
could  be  remedied  with  little  difficulty  if 
correctly  reported,  he  shows  as  plainly  as 
possible  wherein  the  injector  is  defective, 
or  the  cause  of  engine  not  steaming ;  at 
least,  he  gives  his  best  opinion  of  the 
cause,  and  if  all  engineers  did  likewise 
very  few  would  be  able  to  find  fault  be- 
cause the  work  reported. was  not  done. 

The  successful  engineer  is  economical, 
just  as  you  will  find  him  in  his  private 
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affairs.  He  does  not  permit  waste  of 
fuel  or  oil,  and  works  his  engine  to  the 
best  advantage  in  order  to  give  as  good 
mileage  to  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lubrication 
as  he  can.  He  is  equally  as  watchful  of 
the  fireman's  work,  so  that  a  proper  fire 
is  maintained  at  all  times,  and  he  realizes, 
too,  'When  there  is  sufficient  steam  pres- 
sure to  handle  the  train  properly  and 
how  to  prevent  waste  of  steam. 

To  handle  trains  as  they  should  be  un- 
der existing  conditions,  the  really  success- 
ful engineer  has  long  since  realized  that 
among  other  things  he  must  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  proper  operation  and  care  of 
air  brakes.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates, which,  briefly  stated,  is  simply  an 
understanding  that  when  brake  valve  han- 
dle is  moved  to  application  position,  the 
brakes  apply,  and  when  handle  is  placed 
in  release  position  the  brakes  release. 

Experience  has  taught  him  that  what 
the  heart  is  to  the  human  body,  so  is  the 
air  pump  to  the  air-brake  system,  and  on 
account  of  its  importance  is  entitled  to 
the  greatest  consideration.  If  we  watch 
this  man  starting  his  pump,  just  before 
leaving  the  engine  house,  we  observe  that 
it  is  allowed  to  run  slowly  until  the  water 
in  steam  cylinder  is  worked  out  through 
the  drip  cocks  and  some  pressure  accumu- 
lated— 20  or  30  pounds.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  after  the  air  cylinder  is 
warmed  up  slightly,  it  will  be  oiled 
through  oil  cup  attached  to  center- 
piece, and  at  the  proper  time  oil  will 
also  be  started  in  the  steam  cylinder. 
Valve  oil  will  be  used  in  air  cylinder  and 
admitted  as  follows :  Oil  cup  having  been 
blown  out  on  the  up  stroke,  is  now  filled 
with  cylinder  oil,  and  as  piston  descends 
cup  is  quickly  opened,  which  action  al- 
lows oil  to  be  drawn  into  cylinder,  but 
cup  is  again  closed  before  piston  returns 
on  the  up  stroke. 

If  we  continue  to  watch  this  man's 
movements,  the  chances  are  we  will  find 
him,  before  leaving  engine  house,  making 
a  test  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
air  end  of  his  pump,  which  will  be  made 
thus:  With  90  pounds  main  reservoir 
pressure  accumulated,  pump  is  slowed 
down  to  30  strokes  (exhausts)  a  minute. 
Oil  cup  is  then  opened,  and  if  air  blows 
out  of  cup  on  downward  movement  of 
piston  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
stroke,  the  pump  is  in  bad  condition,  and 
should  be  condemned.  Such  a  condition 
shows  plainly  that  either  the  air  piston 
packing  rings,  air  valves,  or  air  valve 
cages  are  leaking.    If  the  blow  continues 


through  oil  cup  when  pump  is  stopped, 
leaky  discharge  valve  or  cages  is  the 
cause.  If  the  blow  stops  after  pump  is 
stopped,  leaky  air  piston  packing  rings 
is  responsible  for  the  trouble.  No  blow 
should  occur  at  oil  cup  of  a  pump  just 
repaired,  while  piston  is  making  down 
stroke. 

He  will  next  examine  the  air  gauge  to 
determine  if  pump  governor  and  feed 
valve  attachment  are  properly  control- 
ling main  reservoir  and  train-pipe  pres- 
sure. This  will  be  foUowjed  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  various  other  parts  on 
engine  belonging  to  the  air-brake  system, 
particularly  the  driver  brake  and  tender 
brake,  for  it  is  known  that  with  the  mod- 
ern engine  a  good  driver  and  tender  brake 
is  equal  to  the  brakes  on  about  six  cars, 
the  light  weight  of  which  is  30,000 
pounds. 

Before  leaving  the  engine  house  the 
train  pipe  under  tender  will  be  blown  out 
through  angle  cock  at  rear,  to  make  sure 
that  no  water  is  deposited  in  the  pipe. 

When  coupling  engine  to  train,  we  also 
get  considerable  benefit  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of  brake  matters.  It  will  be 
noted  that  as  soon  as  coupling  is  made, 
the  train  will  be  stretched  in  order  to  en- 
able trainmen  and  inspectors  to  find  all 
leaks  more  readily;  meanwhile  the  max- 
imum main  reservoir  pressure  is  allowed 
to  accumulate.  If  the  engine  is  equipped 
with  duplex  main  reservoir  control,  the 
brake  valve  handle  is  placed  on  lap  posi- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  possible 
main  reservoir  pressure.  Air  is  then 
turned  into  train  pipe  under  cars  and  air 
pump  throttle  regulated  to  prevent  too 
high  pump  speed.  Good  results  are  ob- 
tained by  running  pumps  at  a  speed  of 
about  1^  strokes  a  minute,  since  if  the 
train  can  not  be  charged  with  pump  run- 
ning at  this  speed,  it  will  be  clear,  as- 
suming that  the  pump  is  in  reasonably 
good  condition,  that  too  much  train-pipe 
leakage  exists.  Brakes  are  tested  later, 
not,  however,  until  65  or  70  train-pipe 
and  auxiliary  pressure  is  obtained.  With 
high  speed  brake  train,  brakes  should  not 
be  tested  with  less  than  105  pounds  train- 
pipe  and  auxiliary  pressure.  Test  is  made 
by  moving  brake  valve  handle  to  service 
application  position  and  holding  it  there 
until  black  hand  on  air  gauge  has  fallen 
about  five  pounds,  when  handle  is  re- 
turned to  lap  position.  Special  attention 
is  now  given  to  train-pipe  exhaust  from 
brake  valve  which  immediately  follows 
this  movement  both  with  reference  to 
length    and    manner    in    which    exhaust 
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stops.  He  then  makes  10  pounds  more 
reduction  at  brake  valve  and  again  re- 
turns brake  valve  handle  to  lap  position 
where  it  will  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
a  signal  is  received  from  inspectors  to  re- 
lease brakes.  This  engineer  understands 
that  the  train-pipe  exhaust  should  stop 
gradually,  but  if  on  second  reduction,  he 
is  suspicious  that  there  was  a  more  ab- 
rupt closing  of  the  train-pipe  exhaust 
than  should  be,  he  will  immediately  be 
seen  making  a  further  reduction  of  five 
or  six  pounds  and  noting  if  exhaust  from 
angle  fitting  occurs.  If  no  discharge  takes 
place,  he  is  then  satisfied  that  train-pipe 
exhaust  did  close  off  too  quickly  as  orig- 
inally suspected,  and  which  is  evidence 
that  train  brakes  applied  in  quick  action 
instead  of  gradually  as  intended,  and  he 
at  once  notifies  the  inspectors  of  the  fact 
that  they  may  try  to  locate  the  defective 
triple  valve  causing  the  trouble.  The  en- 
gineer can  be  of  considerable  assistance 
to  inspectors  in  locating  a  defective  triple 
(kicker)  if  he  will  only  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  His  part  in  the  mat- 
ter is  simple  and  requires  that  he  do  only 
two  things.  First,  be  sure  before  making 
test  that  he  has  full  train-pipe  and  aux- 
iliary pressure — 70  pounds  if  using  low- 
pressure  brake  and  110  pounds  when  op- 
erating under  high-pressure  brake.  Sec- 
ond, he  must  not  make  over  a  four  or  five 
pound  reduction  the  first  time  while  ap- 
plying the  brakes  for  inspectors  to  look 
train  over.  When  an  inspector  finds  a 
suspicious  looking  car,  he  will  signal  the 
engineer  to  reduce  more  pressure  and  up- 
on receiving  this  signal  he  follows  up 
with  another  10-pound  reduction,  and  if 
brakes  apply  in  quick  action,  it  will  again 
be  indicated  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the 
train-pipe  exhaust.  This  trouble  could 
be  caused  by  either  a  defective  triple,  a 
defective  engineer's  brake  valve  or  a  com- 
bination of  both.  At  any  rate,  the  trained 
engineer  will  not  start  the  train  until 
every  known  means  has  been  exhausted  to 
locate  the  trouble,  for  he  believes  and 
justly  so,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  correct 
such  trouble  in  the  yards  and  depots 
where  men  and  tools  are  available,  than 
out  upon  the  road  where  there  are  no  fa- 
cilities, and  particularly  after  a  train  has 
been  broken  in  two  by  an  erratic  action 
of  brakes. 

In  starting  out  with  either  a  freight 
or  passenger  train,  the  expert  engineer 
does  so  with  the  feeling  that  safety  must 
be  the  first  consideration,  and  while  his 
ability  to  stop  the  train  will  be  influ- 
enced to  a  very  large  extent  by  condition 


of  rails,  brakes  and  grade,  yet  generally 
speaking,  this  will  vary  directly  with  the 
square  of  the  speed.  For  example,  all 
else  being  equal,  if  the  train  can  be 
stopped  in  100  feet  with  an  emergency 
application  from  a  speed  of  10  miles  an 
hour,  the  same  train  could  not  be  stopped 
short  of  900  feet  from  a  speed  of  30  miles 
an  hour ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  distance 
required  to  stop  would  be  nine  times 
as  long.  In  view  of  this,  all  dangerous 
places  are  approached  at  only  such  speeds 
as  the  condition  of  train  brakes  would 
seem  to  allow.  Along  this  same  line  the 
following  points  we  find  are  thoroughly 
understood  and  given  due  consideration 
on  handling  trains  on  grades. 

"On  a  level  grade  the  entire  holding 
power  is  available  for  stopping. 

"On  a  descending  grade  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  holding  power  is  required  to 
prevent  a  gain  in  si>eed. 

"On  a  descending  grade  the  work  re- 
quired of  each  brake  to  prevent  a  gain  in 
speed  ibcreaees  with  the  weight  of  the 
load  per  good  brake. 

"The  holding  power  available  for  stop- 
ping on  a  grade  is  that  in  excess  of  what 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  gain  in  speed. 

"The  holding  power  obtained  from  a 
certain  shoe  pressure  always  decreases 
as  the  speed  increases. 

"The  longer  the  distance,  and  conse- 
quently time,  i-equired  for  a  stop,  the  more 
will  it  be  lengthened  by  brake  cylinder 
leakage." 

While  riding  over  the  road,  with  these 
different  men,  close  observation  will  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  most  modern  air- 
brake instruction  is  being  followed.  Here- 
inafter are  a  few  of  the  things  that  will 
be  noted. 

A  close  watch  is  kept  on  the  air  gauge, 
to  provide  against  a  stopped  air  pump 
being  unnoticed. 

That  emergency  applications  of  brakes 
are  avoided  except  when  necessary  to  pre- 
vent accident. 

That  when  handling  freight  trains  a 
little  time  is  allowed  between  the  shutting 
off  of  engine  throttle  and  first  application 
of  brakes,  in  order  to  allow  slack  to  run 
in  if  it  will. 

In  every  case  when  applying  brakes  on 
freight  trains  the  first  reduction  is  never 
less  than  five  pounds — ^with  40  cars  or 
over,  not  less  than  seven  pounds. 

Freight  trains  are  always  stopped  with 
one  application  of  the  brakes  except  when 
engines  are  fitted  with  straight-air  brakes. 

Light  brake  applications  with  long 
freight  trains  are  avoided  aa  much  as  pos- 
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sible,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  release  brakes  (start  triple  to  re- 
lease) after  a  five-pound  reduction  from 
standard  pressure  than  if  a  15  or  20- 
pound  reduction  were  made.  Light  auto- 
matic brake  applications  from  maximum 
pressure  are  objectionable  also,  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  the  head  auxiliaries 
are  apt  to  be  overcharged  at  time  of  re- 
lease. In  case  a  five-pound  reduction  ys 
sufficient  to  stop  train  while  moving  slow- 
ly, it  is  usually  followed  up  with  another 
five  or  six-pound  reduction  after  train  has 
been  stopped,  or,  in  other  words,  an  effort 
is  made  to  make  at  least  a  total  reduction 
of  10  pounds  before  attempting  to  release 
brakes  which  action  assists  as  above 
stated  in  the  release  of  brakes. 

Where  engine  is  equipped  with  straight 
air  brake  all  light  braking  is  done  with  it, 
providing  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold 
brakes  applied  too  long. 

That  when  releasing  brakes  after  a  10- 
pound  reduction  on  long  freight  trains, 
say  of  75  cars,  engine  having  main  res- 
ervoir capacity  of  50,000  cubic  inches  and 
between  90  and  100  pounds  main  reser- 
voir pressure,  brake  valve  handle  is  moved 
quickly  to  full  release  position  and  held  . 
there  for  about  15  seconds  after  which 
handle  is  returned  to  running  position. 
It  is  very  often  necessary  about  15  sec- 
onds after  to  again  move  handle  to  full 
release  position  to  kick  off  some  of  the 
head  brakes  which  released  with  the  oth- 
ers but  on  account  of  auxiliaries  being 
slightly  overcharged  reapplied. 

When  handling  long  freight  trains,  en- 
gine throttle  should  not  be  opened  for  at 
least  35  seconds  after  brake  valve  handle 
has  been  placed  in  release  position  and 
then  be  opened  very  carefully. 

A  running  test  is  made  with  passenger 
trains  immediately  after  leaving  a  sta- 
tion or  place  where  engine  or  make-up  of 
train  was  changed.  This  test  is  also  made 
when  approaching  drawbridges,  railway 
crossings,  meeting  points  and  the  like  and 
is  done  without  shutting  off.  The  test 
consists  of  simply  noting  length  of  train 
pipe  exhaust  and  that  the  brakes  take 
hold. 

When  possible  a  running  test  is  also 
made  with  freight  trains  at  points  such 
as  referred  to  above,  but  of  course  engine 
throttle  must  first  be  closed  and  not 
opened  again  until  assurance  is  had  that 
all  brakes  are  released. 

Under  no  circumstances  with  either 
freight  or  passenger  train  is  brake  valve 
handle  placed  in  full  release  position  while 
air  is  discharging  from  angle  fitting  of 


engineer's  brake  valve.  If  this  is  done 
it  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  breaking 
trains  in  two,  especially  at  slow  speeds. 

Passenger  trains  are  stopped  at  all  sta- 
tions with  two  applications  of  the  brake. 

With  passenger  trains  of  ten  cars  or 
more  second  application  of  the  brakes  is 
held  on  until  after  train  stops. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  run  passenger 
trains  around  curves  on  level  track  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  brakes  are  applied  just 
before  striking  the  curve.  This  prevents 
cars  from  rolling  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  in  many  cases  is  done  without  shut- 
ting engine  off. 

Automatic  brakes  are  not  depended 
upon  to  hold  trains  standing  on  grades 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  such  cases  air 
brakes  are  released  and  hand  brakes  ap- 
plied. If  engine  is  equipped  with  straight 
air  brake,  very  often  it  is  sufficient  to  hold 
train. 

Where  emergency  applications  of  the 
brakes  are  necessary,  engine  should  never 
be  reversed. 

The  practice  of  kicking  off  some  brakes 
in  the  train  and  allowing  others  to  remain 
applied  is  never  followed.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  release  any  brakes,  great  care 
is  taken  to  insure  the  release  of  all  brakes 
in  train,  this  to  prevent  shock  and  pos- 
sibility of  train  separation,  also  wheel 
sliding. 

When  the  use  of  sand,  in  connection 
with  brake  application,  is  necessary,  it  is 
allowed  to  continue  running  until  stop  is 
made. 

That  when  stopping  or  slowing  down 
fast  passenger  trains,  the  first  reduction 
is  from  10  to  12  pounds  at  all  times  when 
speed  exceeds  80  miles  an  hour. 

Under  no  circumstances  with  freight 
trains  are  brakes  released  after  an  emer- 
gency application  until  train  has  come  to 
a  dead  stop.  This  is  also  practiced  with 
long  passenger  trains,  when  emergency  ac- 
tion occurs  while  moving  at  slow  speeds. 

When  releasing  brakes  on  long  passen- 
ger trains,  assuming  proper  precaution 
was  taken  in  applying  same  and  sufficient 
main  reservoir  pressure  available,  the 
brake  valve  handle  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  full  release  position  for  about  five  sec- 
onds before  turning  to  running  position. 
This  seems  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
start  all  triples  to  release,  but  an  addi- 
tional eight  or  ten  seconds  is  also  allowed 
for  all  air  to  escape  from  brake  cylinders, 
particularly  those  on  cars  at  th*^  rear  of 
train. 

The  release  of  brakes  on  long  passenger 
trains  following  the  first  application,  at 
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sach  places  as  approaching  stations,  is  a 
very  important  matter,  since  if  special 
effort  is  not  made  to  release  all  brakes, 
possibly  train  parting  or  wheel  sliding 
will  occur  daring  the  second  application. 
The  correct  way  of  doing  this  is  to  hold 
brake  valve  handle  in  release  position  for 
about  three  or  four  seconds,  after  which 
it  is  returned  to  service  application  posi- 
tion and  air  allowed  to  escape  from  pre- 
liminary exhaust  port  until  slight  re- 
sponse is  heard  from  train-pipe  exhaust 
when  handle  is  placed  in  lap  position  un- 
til second  application  of  the  brakes  is 
desired. 

It  seemed  unnecessary  to  make  any  ref- 
erence in  the  foregoing  to  the  operation 
of  high  speed  brakes  for  the  reason  that 
so  far  as  the  engineer  is  concerned,  he 
needs  no  special  instruction  regarding 
handling  of  same.  Experience  has  shown 
that  men  who  know  how  to  handle  the 
low  pressure  brake  in  accordance  with 
modem  methods  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever with  high  pressure  brakes.  Of  course 
where  mistakes  are  made  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  the  former  brake, 
the  same  mistakes  will  be  more  serious 
when  handling  the  latter. 

We  have,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  heard 
more  of  fuel  economy  and  locomotive 
handling  than  of  train  handling,  and  as 
our  long  and  heavy  trains  have  come  to 
stay,  it  strikes  me  that  we  can  not  discuss 
too  much  the  operation  and  care  of  air 
brakes,  because  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  where  a  few  years  ago  the  expense 
incurred  on  account  of  damage  to  equip- 
ment due  to  the  operation  of  the  air  brake 
was  comparatively  slight,  the  figurjes  have 
reached  an  amount  that  makes  it  a  prob- 
lem of  how  best  to  reduce  the  cost.  For 
that  reason  the  principal  portion  of  this 
paper  is  devoted  to  that  subject. 

The  Pbesident — Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  reading  of  the  paper.  What 
"  is  your  pleasure? 

Mb.  Guambeblin — I  move  that  it  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  matter  be  open  for 
discussion. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Mb.  Touohey — Mr.  President,  I  move 
you  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr. 
Hurley  for  his  reading  of  the  paper  before 
the  club. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  Pbesident — ^The  paper  is  before 
you,  gentlemen,  now  for  discussion. 

Mb.  Ganson — Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  a  little  information.  With 
a  70-poand  train  line,  a  man  having  100 


cars  in  his  train,  how  long  would  the 
equalizing  piston  remain  up  with  a  10- 
pound  reduction,  or  how  long  would  the 
discharge  from  the  angle  fitting  be  in 
seconds  with  a  10-pound  reduction?  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  from  the  members. 
We  have  a  number  of  air-brake  instruct- 
ors and  engineers  here. 

Mb.  Hubley — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
prefer  that  some  of  our  air-brake  men 
who  have  made  tests  of  this  kind  would 
answer  the  question,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  making  any 
such  tests.        ^ 

Mb.  Ganson — ^We  have  Mr.  de  Buck 
with  us,  a  new  member,  and  Mr.  Brown 
from  the  Westinghouse  that  has  made 
that  test.  We  are  handling  long  trains 
of  100  cars  every  day,  and  it  is  best  for 
us  engineers  to  know. 

Mb.  Talty — Mr.  Chairman' and  gentle- 
men, for  Mr.  Ganson's  information  I 
conducted  a  test  on  50  cars  by  making 
a  10-pound  reduction,  and  the  air  flowed 
from  the  train-line  exhaust  or  angle  fit- 
ting 23  seconds,  so  I  estimate  from  that 
on  100  cars  it  will  be  about  double  that 
time,  or  practically  about  45  seconds. 

Mb.  Babby — I  was  present  at  some 
tests  made  on  100-car  trains.  Train-line 
exhaust  from  10-pound  reduction  wa.s 
about  50  seconds  at  the  angle  fitting. 

Mb.  Ganson — I  would  like  to  ask 
would  there  be  any  variation?  We  have 
new  cars  that  measure  from  5  to  8  feet 
longer  than  the  old  cars,  where  the  train 
line  must  be  correspondingly  longer  on 
the  new  cars  than  on  the  old.  Would  the 
exhaust  be  longer  on  the  long  cars  than 
on  the  old  cars? 

Mb.  Babby — Five  feet  longer.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I  might  say  that  the  train-line  exhaust 
varies  as  to  the  leakage  in  train  line, 
also  we  have  found  at  different  times  that 
a  good  rule  to  follow,  assuming  that  the 
train  line  is  in  fair  condition,  that  a  10- 
pound  reduction  from  25  cars  usually 
lasts  about  9  seconds;  on  50  cars  in  the 
neighborhood  of  18  seconds;  on  75  cars 
in  the  neighborhood  of  27  seconds;  and 
I  said,  on  100  cars  we  have  found  it 
varies  from  48  to  56  seconds ;  it  usually 
will  last  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  sec- 
onds. 

Mb.  Bbown — I  don't  know  that  I  can 
say  very  much  on  this  subject  further 
than  to  endorse  Mr.  Hurley's  views  in 
the  matter.  I  notice  there  is  no  men- 
tion   made    in    Mr.    Hurley's    paper    of 
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handling  trains  on  heavy  grades.  That 
is,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  initial 
reductions.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  point 
that  ought  to  be  covered.  Neither  does 
he  make  any  mention  of  the  method  that 
should  be  employed  in  holding  trains  on 
heavy  grades.  I  presume  the  reason  for 
this  is  because  Mr.  Hurley  has  no  heavy 
grades  on  the  road  that  he  works  on. 
The  practice  on  heavy-grade  railroads  at 
present  is  to  follow  the  frequent  appli- 
cation and  short-hold  method.  That  is  in 
pitching  over  the  grade  to  catch  them  up 
before  the  train  is  allowed  to  gain  very 
much  speed,  by  making  a  heavy  reduction 
of  about  10  pounds,  the  point  being  to  try 
to  slow  the  train  down  quickly  so  as  to 
be  able  to  release  and  make  the  retaining 
valves  perform  the  duty  for  which  they 
were  intended.  The  pld  method  was  to 
try  and  get  down  grades  with  as  few 
brake  applications  as  possible,  with  the 
result  that  very  frequently  if  there  was 
much  train  pipe  leakage  and  correspond- 
ing amount  of  brake  cylinder  leakilge,  the 
engineer  found  himself  in  a  rather  pe- 
culiar position  when  he  got  down  the  hill 
a  considerable  distance.  So  the  recom- 
mendations now  and  the  practice  on  most 
roads  where  they  have  heavy  grades  is  to 
follow  the  heavy  initial  reduction  and 
short-hold  method,  and  make  the  retain- 
ers work  every  minute  that  we  possibly 
can  while  the  train  is  on  the  grade. 

The  cautionary  signal  which  Mr.  Hur- 
ley has  given  here  with  reference  to 
watching  the  air  gauge  strikes  me  as  be- 
ing an  important  one.  He  states  that  the 
successful  engineer  consults  the  air  gauge 
very  frequently.  Gases  have  come  to  my 
attention  where  men  have  been  known  to 
run  along  the  road  for  over  an  hour,  with- 
out looking  at  the  air  gauge,  during  which 
time  the  pump  stopped  and  the  pressure 
in  the  train  pipe  and  auxiliaries  allowed 
to  become  depleted  to  a  point  where, 
when  the  brakes  were  desired  to 
make  a  stop  the  pressure  was  down 
too  low  to  do  any  good.  I  would 
urge  that  in  locating  air  gauges  on 
locomotives  that  they  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  engineer  can  see  them 
without  diverting  his  eye  from  the  track, 
and  that  they  be  well  illuminated  at  night. 
That  would  provide  against  any  possibil- 
ity, as  Mr.  Hurlev  says,  of  the  pump  stop- 
ping and  not  being  noticed,  and  also  pro- 
vide against  the  engineer  leaving  his 
brake-valve  handle  in  a  position  which 
would  prevent  air  passing  into  the  train 
pipe  to  keep  the  train  charged. 


The  President— Mr.  "J.  P.  Kelly,  of 
the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  I 
think  the  members  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Kelly — Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men, I  received  an  advance  copy  of  this 
paper,  but  I  must  confess  that  for  lack 
of  time  I  have  not  read  it  over  until  to- 
day— until  I  had  at  the  same  time  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Hurley  read 
it.  However,  I  can  say  that  the  paper  as 
a  whole  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  good 
one,  covering  as  it  does  many  points 
which  if  carefully  observed  must  produce 
good  results.  I  notice  at  the  top  of  page 
3,  that  a  recommendation  is  made  there, 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  starting  an 
air  pump.  The  recommendation  is  not 
entirely  new ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  it 
has  never  been  observed  to  the  degree  that 
it  should  be,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
well  to  include  this  instruction ;  that  is, 
to  start  the  pump  carefully  and  slowly, 
giving  the  accumulation  of  condensation 
a  chance  to  run  away;  and  to  provide  a 
cushion  in  the  air  cylinder  end  that  will 
prevent  knocking,  pounding,  and  injury 
to  the  piston  and  rods,  etc.  The  oil  cup 
on  the  air  cylinder  of  the  pump  is  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
since  the  air  pumps  of  today, have  so 
much  more  work  to  do  than  they  formerly 
had.  With  the  ordinary  oil  cup  that  we 
have,  the  method  herein  recommended  for 
introducing  oil  into  the  air  cylinder  meets 
with  my  approval,  and  I  think  with  the 
approval  of  all  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject any  thought.  However,  in  connection 
with  this,  I  would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  direct  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  automatic  lubrication  of  the  air  cyl- 
inder. Automatic  lubrication  prevents 
the  possibility  of  grit  and  cinders  being 
drawn  into  the  air  cylinder  through  the 
oil  cups  and  also  provides  a  much  more 
uniform  method  of  lubricating  the  air 
cylinders,  which  results  in  a  prolonged 
life  of  the  air  pump  and  in  very  much  less 
heating  and  annoyance  while  the  pump  is 
under  hard  labor  on  the  road.  And  this 
further  results  in  a  reduced  number  of 
pump  failures.  The  subject  of  automatic 
lubrication  was  thoroughly  considered 
at  the  late  Air  Brake  convention  and  the 
opinion  was  unanimous  that  it  was  the 
only  proper  method  for  lubricating  the 
air  cylinders  of  pumps  in  modern  service. 

In  the  test  of  the  air  cylinder  spoken 
of  here,  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
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packing  rings,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
pistons  in  drawing  in  air,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  care  which  should 
be  taken  in  making  the  test. 

If  we  hold  our  hand  near  the  air  inlets 
of  a  pump,  while  the  pistons  are  moving, 
we  will  feel  a  continuous  intake  of  air; 
but  this  continuous  intake  is  not  a  certain 
sign  that  the  pistons  are  taking  in  all  the 
air  that  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  will 
accommodate.  A  restricted  air  inlet,  such 
as  is  commonly  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
stricted air  strainer  in  which  a  number 
of  the  perforations  are  stopped  up,  and 
where  there  is  insufficient  lift  of  the  air 
valves,  might  cause  us  to  think  that  our 
pump  and  pistons  were  doing  good  work, 
because  we  felt  a  continuous  intake 
through  the  entire  stroke  of  the  piston ; 
but  we  would  feel  that  simply  because  the 
air  inlets  were  restricted.  Under  these 
conditions  not  so  much  air  would  be  go- 
ing in  as  the  cylinders  could  accommo- 
date, but  a  reduced  quantity  would  be 
going  in  continuously. 

I  think  the  recommendations  to  blow 
out  the  train  pipe  on  the  engine  and  ten- 
der before  leaving  is  a  very  good  one,  es- 
pecially in  cold  weather.  That  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  water  and  dirt  being 
in  there,  or  the  probability  of  it  being 
there  when  the  engine  is  leaving  the 
roundhouse  to  cause  trouble  later  on  the 
road.  I  think  the  recommendations  in 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  brake 
on  long  freight  trains  are  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration,  because  today 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
freight  trains  and  passenger  trains,  long 
ones,  breaking  in  two,  due  to  undesired 
quick  action  and  to  improper  time  of  re- 
lease and  to  various  causes. 

I  don't  know  that  I  am  prepared  to 
go  ahead  today  and  give  any  recommenda- 
tions for  methods  of  obviating  the  trouble, 
because  what  consideration  I  have  given 
the  matter  leads  me  to  believe  the  subject 
is  very  complex  and  will  repuire  consid- 
erable careful  thought  before  we  can  ren- 
der a  correct  solution  or  come  to  a  correct 
conclusion  in  the  matter.  After  that  is 
done  then  recommendations  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Hublet— :Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, with  reference  to  Mr.  Brown's 
remarks  about  important  matter  that  I 
omitted.  No  doubt  I  have  omitted  a  num- 
ber of  things  in  my  endeavor  to  condense 
the  paper  to  make  it  interesting  and  as 
short  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  tire  out 
those  listening  or  excite  myself  reading 
it    (Laughter.) 


The  President — ^There  are  several  oth- 
er air-brake  gentlemen  in  the  room,  men 
that  are  supervisors  and  instructors. 

Mr.  Bbown — Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
with  us  Mr.  Talty,  road  foreman  of  the 
D.,  L.  &  W.,  and  Mr.  Page,  road  foreman 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  had  long  experience  in 
handling  freight  trains  and  they  may  be 
able  to  give  us  some  information. 

Mb.  Chambeblin — Call  on  them,  and 
make  them  get  up. 

The  President — Mr.  Talty. 

Mb.  Taltt — Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  handling  long  freight  trains  is 
certainly  a  very  important  one,  that  is,  if 
it  is  done  successfully.  I  believe  that  a 
locomotive  engineer  that  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering such  service  satisfactorily  is  en- 
titled to  more  consideration  than  the  man 
liandling  a  passenger  train.  On  the  road 
with  which  I  am  connected  we  handle  as 
high  as  100  air-brake  cars.  I  assume 
that  Mr.  Hurley's  road,  or  the  road  he  is 
connected  with,  handle  about  the  same 
number.  Frequently  empties  are  inter- 
mingled with  loaded  and  there  is  loaded 
on  the  head-end  and  empty  cars  on  the 
rear  end  and  quite  frequently  we  have 
loaded  cars  known  as  "runners"  on  the 
rear  end.  Those  are  not  equipped  with 
air  brake,  and  it  strikes  me  in  my  obser- 
vation that  the  engineer  has  got  to  ad- 
just himself  by  making  the  proper  initial 
reduction  to  suit  the  requirements.  If 
the  engineer  is  handling  a  train  of  85  cars 
with  a  number  of  runners  on  the  rear  end, 
and  be  runs  on  a  short  flag,  closes  the 
throttle  quickly  and  immediately  starts 
to  apply  the  air  brakes,  by  making  a 
10-pound  initial  reduction,  the  chances 
are  that  those  runners  will  race  in  with 
sufficient  force  for  to  buckle  the  train  and 
perhaps  throw  some  cars  on  the  opposite 
track,  which  is  very  dangerous.  Then 
again,  we  will  assume  that  the  rear  end 
of  the  train  consists  of  empty  refriger- 
ator cars,  which  we  handle  on  a  westward 
movement.  The  piston  travel  is  adjusted 
on  those  cars  when  they  are  loaded  and 
the  brake  hangers  are  hung  from  the  body 
of  the  car.  When  the  load  has  been  re- 
moved the  piston  travel  decreases  and  if 
engineer  makes  a  very  heavy  initial  re- 
duction, the  braking  power  on  the  rear 
end  is  so  much  greater  than  that  on  the 
loads,  which  are  on  the  forward  end  of 
the  train,  it  parts  the  train,  and  when 
the  train  parts  the  brakes  go  into  quick 
action  and  that  causes  damage  at  times. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  on  de- 
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scending  mountain  grades,  that  a  frequent 
application  of  the  brakes  is  the  best  meth- 
od and  let  the  retaining  yalves  do  the 
work,  because  when  the  engineer  descends 
a  grade,  and  figures  on  making  only  a  few 
applications,  the  chances  are  the  leaks  in 
the  train  pipe  reduce  his  braking  power 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  in  bad  shape 
at  the  foot  of  the  grade,  and  I  think  that 
the  man  that  strikes  the  bottom  of  the 
grade  with  the  auxiliary  pressure  the 
nearest  70  or  80,  whatever  he  carries,  is 
the  best  prepared  to  stop,  providing,  of 
course,  the  speed  of  the  train  has  not  in- 
creased beyond  a  dangerous  point.  I 
don't  know  as  I  can  say  anything  more  on 
the  subject.  I  think  Mr.  Hurley  has  got 
a  very  good  paper  and  practically  along 
the  lines  which  I  am  trying  to  have  our 
men  live  up  to. 

No  question  but  what  the  air  pump  is 
subjected  to  greater  abuse  than  any  part 
pertaining  to  the  air  brake,  and  when  any- 
thing happens  to  the  air  ■  pump,  or  it 
stops,  of  course  the  air-brake  system  is 
paralyzed.  On  our  heavy  trains  it  is 
scarcely  considered  good  practice  to  run 
the  trains  with  a  disabled  air  pump  or 
depending  on  the  trainmen  controlling  the 
train  by  hand.  We  have  had  several  air- 
pump  failures,  and  it  is  usually  due  to 
the  reversing  plate  bolts  getting  loose  or 
the  nuts  working  off  of  the  piston  rod  on 
the  air  end. 

Mb.  Hublet — Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  want  to  say  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Brown's  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  location  of  1:he  air  gauge.  I 
know  it  is  a  very  important  matter  that 
the  air  gauge  should  be  put  within  easy 
range  of  vision  for  the  engineer,  for  it 
notifies  him  of  any  leakage. 

The  President — Anything  further  on 
this  subject? 

Mb.  Talty — We  have. Mr.  Page  here  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley. 

The  President — We  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him. 

Mb.  Whxiams — Mr.  President,  I 
would  l|ke  to  have  Mr.  Talty  explain  his 
methods  in  determining  quickly  about 
where  in  the  train  the  defective  triple 
valve  is  when  bothered  with  what  is 
known  as  a  kicker. 

Mr.  Talty — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  been  quite  successful  in  being 
able  to  locate  defective  triples  in  the  least 
possible  time.  While  we  all  realize  that 
time  is  very  valuable  to  our  trains  in 
getting  over  the  road,  especially  our  mani- 
fest trains,  we  all  realize  that  the  serious- 


ness of  the  brakes  being  applied  in  quick 
action,  on  account  of  defective  triples, 
which  would  perhaps  lead  to  some  very 
serious  accidents,  due  to  the  train  buck- 
ling, perhaps,  throwing  cars  over  on  the 
other  track  against  opposing  traffic. 

I  instruct  all  of  our  engineers  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  train  crew  to  locate 
defective  triples,  unless  aided  by  the  en- 
gine-men. 

First,  I  believe,  the  engineer  can  tell  by 
the  sound  of  the  train-line  exhaust  about 
where  the  defective  triple  is  located  in 
the  train ;  for  instance,  if  the  defeoi:ive 
triple  is  two  or  three  cars  back  of  the  en- 
gine, the  train-line  exhaust  will  cease 
about  the  time  the  engineer  has  placed 
his  brake  valve  on  lap  position  is  mak- 
ing a  five  or  seven-pound  reduction.  If 
the  air  flows  from  the  train-line  exhaust 
ten  or  twelve  seconds  when  making  the 
reduction  mentioned,  it  denotes  the  defect- 
ive triple  is  back  twenty  or  thirty  car 
lengths.  If  the  flow  of  air  continues 
tw^enty  or  twenty-five  seconds  in  making 
a  10-pound  reduction  it  denotes  the  defect- 
ive triple  is  located  fifty  or  sixty  car 
lengths  back  of  the  engine.  If  this  infor- 
mation was  given  to  the  train  crew  by  the 
engine-man  they  could  then  go  back  about 
the  number  of  cars  mentioned  and  make 
a  test  provided  for  in  Mr.  Hurley's  paper. 

It  is  also  well  to  look  at  the  stencil  on 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  when  the  triple  has  been  cleaned 
last.  Usually  when  the  triple  found  has 
not  been  cleaned  for  ten  months  or  a  year, 
the  trouble  is  on  that  car.  If  so,  the 
brakes  should  be  cut  out  and  the  auxil- 
iary bled  off. 

Mr.  Bbow^n — Mr.  Chairman,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  that  Mr.  Talty 
brings  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main 
reason  for  triple  valves  giving  trouble  on 
the  road  is  because  the  brakes  are  not 
te.sted  with  the  maximum  pressure  before 
they  start  from  terminals.  Mr.  Hurley 
has  covered  that  point,  it  seems  to  me, 
very  nicely  in  his  paper.  He  states  that 
the  brake  should  be  tested  with  the  max- 
imum pressure,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  it  is 
a  fact  that  freight  trains  are  being  start- 
ed out  of  yards  daily  on  many  roads  and 
the  brakes  are  tested  with  50,  55  and  GO. 
pounds  pressure,  where  they  should  be 
tested  at  70.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  trains 
that  are  controlled  by  high-speed  brakes 
are  started  out  of  stations  brakes  being 
tested  with  00,  70  and  80,  and  the  brakes 
work  all  right  in  the  station,  but  occa- 
sionally where  they  get  out  on  the  road 
and  the  maximum  pressure  is  obtained, 
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trouble  occnn.  If  more  attention  Were 
given  in  the  yards  to  the  testing  of  brakes 
with  the  full  pressure  a  lot  of  this  trouble 
can  be  eliminated  on  the  road.  I  don't 
qnite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Talty  says 
about  the  date  of  cleaning.  In  addition 
to  watching  cars  that  are  out  of  date,  I 
would  also  urge  him  to  watch  some  of 
those  that  have  just  been  cleaned,  say 
the  day  before  or  a  couple  of  days  before. 
Mr.  de  Buck,  who  is  presenf,  had  an  in- 
teresting experience  of  that  character  a 
few  days  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
biih  explain  it  to  the  meeting. 

The  PRBSiDEm' — Mr.  de  Buck. 

Mr.  de  Buck — ^Ilie  incident  to  which 
Mr.  Brown  refers  did  not  occur  on  a 
freight  train.  It  occurred  on  a  long  pas- 
senger train.  I  think  that  in  this  case 
Mr.  Cool  wss  present,  also,  and  I  can  not 
say  now  whether  the  maximum  pressure 
was  obtained,  as  I  didn't  get  there  until 
the  train  was  about  to  start  to  board  it. 
But  when  the  first  stop  was  made  with 
this  13-car  train,  I  noticed  that  an  un- 
desirable brake  application  was  obtained, 
what  we  call  an  undesired  emergency.  At 
this  first  stop  I  didn't  make  any  attempt 
to  locate  it  for  the  reason  that  we  often 
find  cases  where  we  obtain  it  once  and 
don't  obtain  it  afterwards.  I  said  to  the 
man  whom  I  was  talking  to  that  I  would 
try  it  once  more.  At  the  next  station  the 
same  thing  occurred  again — ^the  brakes 
went  into  emergency  and  stopped  the 
train.  I  got  up  at  that  time  and  the 
first  man  I  met  was  Mr.  Ck>ol,  and  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  him  and  he  at  once 
mentioned  to  me  that  something  undesira- 
ble occurred  as  he  had  been  riding  on  the 
engine,  and  I  went  up  to  the  engine,  and 
asked  the  engineer  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing. "Well,"  he  said,  "I  can't  account 
for  it.  It  acts  very  queer,  and  it  is  a 
bad  train  to  handle."  I  said,  "What  have 
you  done?'  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  decided 
to  cut  down  to  low  pressure,  as  I  don't 
think  it  is  safe  to  handle  this  train  with 
high  pressure  under  those  circumstances." 
I  said,  "I  have  permission  from  the  con- 
ductor to  hold  this  train,  so  put  it  back 
into  high  pressure  and  make  a  very  light 
reduction."  This  was  done,  and  on  going 
back  to  locate  the  piston  that  had  not 
gone  out  of  the  cylinder  at  all,  I  was 
about  the  sixth  car  from  the  engine  when 
the  brakes  all  went  into  quick  action.  I 
went  back,  and  at  the  same  time  noticing 
the  date  of  cleaning  on  these  cars  until 
I  got  to  the  rear  car,  and  as  I  got  to  the 
rMr  car  the  engineer  motioned  to  me,  M 


much  as  to  say  he  had  obtained  the  maxi- 
mum pressure.  I  gave  him  the  signal  to 
apply  the  brake.  He  did  so.  The  brakes 
applied  on  the  last  car,  next  to  the  last 
car,  which  was  the  thirteenth  and  twelfth 
cars,  and  on  the  eleventh  car  was  not  ap- 
plied. Then  I  gave  the  signal  to  make  a 
further  reduction,  and  he  did  so.  This 
brake  applied  in  emergency,  or  undesired 
quick  action,  and  stencil  mark  showed 
that  same  triple  valve  had  been  cleaned 
recently.  Of  course,  I  followed  this  train 
to  terminal  in  order  to  find  out  just  where 
the  trouble  was.  The  triple  was  removed 
from  that  car,  and  I  went  to  foreman  and 
he  took  the  triple  valve  apart,  and  I  found 
there  that  the  triple  valve  was  full  of 
grit  such  as  you  would  use  for  grinding 
a  valve  seat  It  felt  like  an  emery  pow- 
der. The  packing  ring  was  perfect— did 
not  catch  on  the  counter  bore,  did  not 
have  any  undue  bearing — it  was  a  perfect 
packing  ring ;  but  it  was  just  this  undue 
friction  obtained  from  this  grit  that  had 
found  its  way  into  the  triple  valve.  The 
consensus  of  my  belief  was  that  the  trou- 
ble was  caused  by  the  dirt  finding  its 
way  in  there  from  the  train  pipe. 

The  PRESiDEirr — Mr.  Macbeth,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mb.  Macbeth — 'Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
think  I  should  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word,  as  there  are  so  many 
learned  air-brake  men  here  today.  As 
this  question  was  put  into  the  box  by  Mr. 
Brown  himself,  I  think  he  would  be  the 
last  one  to  go  back  on  me.  I  desire  to 
thank  Mr.  Hurley  very  much  for  the 
energy  and  time  he  has  spent  on  this 
paper,  as  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
that  has  ever  come  before  the  Central 
Railway  Club;  in  other  words,  one  of 
the  most  interesting. 

The  Pbesident — ^Mr.  Page  has  been 
called  on  several  times.  Will  he  kindly 
favor  us  with  a  few  remarks? 

Mr.  PAQB—Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr. 
Hurley,  in  his  most  able  paper,  has  fully 
covered  this  subject,  with  the  exception 
of  terminal  tests. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  some  one 
advise  the  best  possible  method  of  hand- 
ling terminal  tests  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  traffic  and  power.  In  a  number 
of  cases  I  have  noticed  in  terminal  tests 
to  air-brake  trains,  where  no  regular  ar- 
ranged air  plant  is  used  to  conduct  test 
of  75-car  trains,  engines  are  placed 
against  train,  air  coupled  up,  and  after 
70  pounds  train-line  pressure  is  obtained, 
the  engineman  is  given  the  signal  to  ap- 
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ply  brakes,  by  the  inspector,  who  Js 
usually  standing  by  the  engine.  He  will 
start  to  rear  of  train,  making  a  harried 
inspection  of  brakes  applied  and  piston 
travel,  the  latter  not  being  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  inspector,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Transportation  Department  is 
placing  a  delay  against  him  for  air-brake 
inspection.  On  reaching  the  rear  of  the 
train  he  signals  the  engineman  to  release 
the  brakes,  he  retraces  his  inspection  to 
forward  end  of  train.  He  has  noted  the 
brakes  have  all  fully  applied  and  released, 
and  his  duties  require  him  to  pronounce 
them  O.  K.  to  the  engineman. 

It  is  possible  for  him  to  have  missed  a 
number  of  bad  packing  leathers  on  for- 
ward end  of  train,  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  inspection  began  at  this  point,  and 
sufficient  time  not  being  allowed  after 
brakes  were  applied  to  ascertain  the  true 
condition  of  brake  cylinder  packing. 
Now,  the  engineman,  in  handling  this 
train  over  the  division,  has  serious  trou- 
ble on  account  of  break-in-twos  due  to 
brakes  leaking  off  on  the  forward  cars, 
and  remain  applied  on  rear  cars,  causing 
the  forward  part  of  train  to  surge  ahead, 
resulting  in  broken  knuckles  and  draw- 
heads. 

The  train  crews  in  the  majority  of 
cases  report  accidents  of  this  character 
due  to  poor  handling  of  air  brakes  by 
the  engineman,  when  the  fact  of  the  case 
is,  it  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  poor  ter- 
minal test  plants. 

If  we  had  up-to-date  test  plants  and 
sufficient  force  to  handle  the  work  on 
good  lines  at  our  terminal  points,  air- 
brake trains  would  be  handled  more  suc- 
cessfully. The  train  crews  should  have 
as  thorough  knowledge  of  the  air  brakes 
as  the  engine  crews,  to  assist  in  the  suc- 
cessful handling  of  long  air-brake  trains. 

The  President — Now,  gentlemen,  the 
further  discussion  we  will  have  to  make 
short,  because  this  is  a  very  important 
subject.  We  also  have  another  important 
subject  to  bring  up  after  this  is  over. 

Mb.  Bldbn— Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Hurley's 
report,  and  listened  to  the  discussion  of 
the  same  on  the  subject  of  "The  Success- 
ful Engineer."  We  have  heard  from  the 
air-brake  men,  but  there  is  one  matter  I 
wish  to  speak  about,  and  that  is  the  engi- 
neer reporting  his  work,  to  which  Mr. 
Hurley  refers.  We  find  in  roundhouses 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  expended 
and  unnecessary  time  put  in,  due  to  the 
engineers    not    properly    reporting    their 


work.  Instead  of  reporting  the  engine 
blowing  right  or  left  valve,  or  right  or  left 
cylinder  packing,  or  low  steam,  account 
of  flues  leaking,  or  steam  pipes  leakii&g, 
or  leak  in  the  front  end,  die  other  matter 
affecting  the  steaming  of  the  engine,  or 
the  air  pump  does  not  work,  account  of 
air  valve  broken  or  something  wrong  with 
the  piston,  will  not  raise ;  they  simply  re- 
port engine  does  not  steam,  engine  blows, 
pumps  out  of  order.  There  are  many 
engineers  present  and  road  foremen  who 
should  benefit  by  this  subject,  so  nicely 
written  up  by  Mr.  Hurley,  and  they  can 
also  help  the  matter  by  calling  attention 
of  the  engineers  to  this  subject  and  save 
many  hours  loss  of  time  to  themselves 
as  well  as  the  company. 

Mb.  Thompson — Mr.  Hurley  has  cov- 
ered this  matter  so  thoroughly  in  his  very 
excellent  paper  that  I  don't  see  where 
much  can  be  added  to  it.  However,  Mr. 
Elden  has  brought  up  the  subject  of  engi- 
neers reporting  work  in  roundhouses. 
Mr.  Hurley  has  given  us  the  idea  of  what 
a  model  engineer  should  be,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  a  whole  lot  of 
them,  but  under  the  changed  condition 
of  things  it  is  put  up  to  us  to  get  more 
engineers  who  will  be  models.  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  paper  to  follow  this  to 
give  us  pointers  how  to  get  those  engi- 
neers. 

Mb.  Chambeblin — We  are  under  obli- 
gations to  the  gentleman  who  prepared 
this  paper,  but  compelling  the  President 
to  call  upon  you  gentlemen  individually 
to  respond  and  discuss  the  subject,  it  oc- 
curs to  us,  was  entirely  unnecessary. 
Now,  you  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
came  here  after  reading  the  paper  and 
discussing  the  matter  pro  and  con  in  your 
own  minds,  as  full  of  the  subject  as  a 
"hickory  nut  is  full  of  meat."  You  gen- 
tlemen are  practical.  What  you  say  here 
goes  on  record,  and  you  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it  It  is  practice,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. It  goes  forth,  that  other  people  of 
our  kind  may  correct  their  methods  if 
found  to  be  in  error.  Let  none  of  us 
resemble  a  "sponge,"  absorbing  everything 
and  giving  out  nothing — ^unless  squeezed. 
We  were  surprised  at  the  response  after 
our  respected  president  called  upon  the 
gentleman  to  the  left.  I  mean  that  gen- 
tleman who  has  all  the  deliberateness  of 
Secretary  of  War  Taft  (whom  he  some- 
what resembles),  and  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  He  was  immediately  followed  by 
others  opening  up  a  discussion  that  was 
good   to   hear  and  beneficial  to  us  all. 
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Gentlemen,  when  yon  are  fnll  of  a  sub- 
ject, for  goodness  sake  get  up  and  talk. 
You  may  not  all  be  Giceroe,  but  you  can 
tell  what  you  know  about  it,  and  that  "is 
the  meat  of  the  cocoanut."  Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

Mb.  Owenb^I  don't  wish  to  delay 
matters  here  any,  but  I  have  seen  a  few 
complaints  that  Mr.  de  Buck  has  just 
spoken  of,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he 
makes  any  provision  for  testing  those 
strainers  or  has  any  rule  or  regulation  for 
finding  them  when  out  of  order? 

Mb.  Macbeth — I  think  I  can  answer 
that  for  Mr.  de  Buck.    We  have. 

Mb.  Taltt— The  case  that  Mr.  de 
Buck  and  Mr.  Brown  referred  to  is  very 
remote.  In  fact,  they  are  about  as  re- 
mote as  a  closed  angle  cock  or  angle  cock 
working  closed.  The  strainers  as  a  usual 
thing  in  the  **T's"  are  in  condition  to  pre- 
vent any  dirt,  or  a  serious  lot  of  it,  work- 
ing over  into  the  triple,  and  I  think  the 
strainer  being  removed  from  the  "T"  is 
certainly  a  very  remote  case.  I  have  seen 
brakes  tested  with  the  full  pressure  at 
terminals.  I  have  seen  several  applica- 
tions made,  no  bad  results,  no  desired 
quick  action,  and  perhaps  just  before 
reaching  terminal  or  the  second  stop  be- 
fore reaching  it,  the  undesired  quick 
action  would  take  place  and  cause  dam- 
age. 

BIb.  Oweivs — I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  for  the  benefit  of  my  next-door 
neighbor,  Mr.  Macbeth.  The  argument 
was  brought  up  as  to  the  length  of  time 
of  train-line  exhaust.  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  the  train-line  exhaust  has  a 
longer  blow  now  than  some  months  ago, 
which  shows  that  the  condition  is  improv- 
ing very  much,  as  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  train-pipe  leakage  was  so  bad 
on  some  roads  that  there  w,Ba  not  much 
of  any  blow  to  the  train-line  exhaust 
when  brakes  were  applied. — Central  Bail- 
way  Club. 

#      #      # 

Prevention  of  Smoke  from  a  B/- 
tuminous  CoahlRuming  JLocomo- 
tiVe.^ 

When  one  considers  the  violent  draft 
in  a  locomotive  firebox,  when  it  is  work- 
ing, that  combustion  is  attempted  in  a 
violent  storm,  it  is  not  strange  that  some 
of  the  gases,  smoke,  etc.,  escajw  uncon- 
snmed.    My  conclusion  is,  after  years  of 
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practical  exp^ience  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  problem,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain,  at  all  times,  perfect  combus- 
tion with  the  above  mentioned  fuel  in  the 
firebox  of  a  locomotive. 

To  burn  any  fuel  enough  air  must  be 
furnished  to  supply  all  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary to  combine  with  the  fuel ;  if  not 
enough  is  furnished  a  waste  occurs,  and 
carbon  escapes  in  the  form  of  smoke  and 
soot ;  this  is  the  evil  that  I  presume  the 
crusade  is  against. 

The  chief  difliculty  in  firing  a  locomo- 
tive is  to  feed  the  fire  continuously  and 
keep  the  supply  uniform ;  no  matter  how 
expert  a  fireman  may  become,  he  wil>  al- 
ways keep  coal  enough  on  the  grates  to 
avoid  losing  the  fire,  and  the  result  is 
more  or  less  smoke.  The  fireman  is  not 
always  to  blame  for  the  nuisance,  for  all 
practical  railroad  men  understand  how 
impossible  it  is  to  control  the  supply  of 
air  through  the  grates  at  all  times  to 
effect  constantly  perfect  combustion. 

Another  difficulty,  and  a  hindrance  to 
combustion,  is  the  frequent  opening  of  the 
furnace  door,  which  cools  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  firebox,  so  that  it  is  not  always 
high  enough  to  burn  the  gases  arising 
from  a  fresh  supply  of  coal,  and  I  think 
all  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say,  if  it 
were  possible  to  keep  a  constant  temper- 
ature in  the  firebox  high  enough  to  ignite 
the  gas  which  escapes  from  the  coal  more 
perfect  combustion  would  take  place. 

The  average  bituminous  coal  contains 
80  per  cent,  carbon,  5  per  cent,  hydro- 
gen and  15  per  cent  impurities,  a  large 
part  of  the  latter  being  incombustible,  the 
two  former  are  the  chief  factors  in  com- 
bustion ;  hydrogen  to  burn  must  be  sup- 
plied with  36  times  its  weight  of  air,  and 
carbon  requires  12  times  its  weight  of  air 
for  its  perfect  combustion ;  it  is  therefore 
obvious  to  us  how  difficult  it  Is  to  cut  a 
pound  of  flesh  and  not  draw  blood ;  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  to  operate  a  loco- 
motive, with  present  fuel  and  appliances, 
without  smoke. 

Have  never  had  any  exi)erience  with 
hard  coal,  but  as  it  has  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  carbon  and  less  of  hydrogen 
should  think  its  combustion  would  be 
more  simple,  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  solid  carbon  to  burn ;  it  would  be 
an  expensive  fuel  for  us,  owing  to  the 
great  distance  we  are  from  its  source  of 
supply;  it  would  require  special  grate 
bars,  and  I  doubt  if  the  suffocating  gas 
from  it  escaping  in  train  sheds  would  be 
tolerated  by  the  traveling  public.  If  it  m 
more  preferable  than  bituminous  coal,  it 
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seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  generally 
in  use  in  the  State  of  Pennaylvania.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  heat  as  quickly  as 
bituminous  coal  or  flaming  wood,  but 
would  be  hard  to  control  in  a  train  shed, 
in  order  that  safety  valves  would  not 
blow  off  after  a  good  fire  bad  been  built. 

Coke  does  not  burn  well  in  a  locomo- 
tive firebox:  my  observation  has  been 
that  it  burns  well  when  air  is  forced 
through  it,  but  when  pulled  through  with 
an  exhaust  it  does  not  give  as  good  re- 
sults, and  would  not  make,  in  my  opinion, 
a  desirable  fuel  for  locomotives. 

If  a  change  of  fuel  is  imperative  would 
recommend  oil,  such  as  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific uses  on  their  coast  division.  I  rode 
on  one  of  their  engines  a  short  time  ago, 
and  must  say  I  never  saw  perfect  com- 
bustion on  a  locomotive  until  I  saw  oil 
used  as  a  fuel ;  no  smoke  or  cinders,  and 
very  little  odor,  and  not  as  expensive  as 
coal. 


Before  any  other  fuel  is  considered,  it 
would  be  well  to  know  what  each  will 
cost  to  run  a  given  mileage,  hauling  max- 
imum tonnage,  by  making  a  practical 
test  of  hard  coal,  coke  and  oil.  It  would 
satisfy  all  as  to  which  would  be  the  most 
desirable. 

Mb.  Foque:  Before  closing  I  wish  to 
thank  Dr.  Ohage  for  giving  us  his  time 
this  evening  and  coming  down  to  present 
his  side  of  the  case.  Perhaps  we  have 
not  progressed  very  far  towards  satisfy- 
ing him,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  go  away 
from  here  with  the  understanding  that 
the  railroads  are  doing  all  that  they  can 
in  this  matter.  (Makes  this  as  a  motion, 
which  was  carried.) 

Db.  Ohage  :  I  want  to  thank  you,  and 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  favored  with  an- 
other invitation  from  you,  and  that  at 
that  time  yon  will  have  made  tests  of 
the  hard  coal. — North-West  Railway 
Club,  December,  1904,  meeting. 
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Discussion   of  Cutjrent   Topics 


The  Address  of  James  B.  IXtl. 

The  address  delivwed  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Dill,  of  New  York,  recently,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Oberlin  College,  aAd  which 
ia  published  in  fall  in  this  issue,  is  not 
only  a  true  and  clear  statement  of  the 
dangers  threatening  our  industrial,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  structure,  but 
is  as  well  remarkable  and  entitled  to  spe- 
cial consideration  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dill,  from  his  extensive  experience  as  a 
prominmt  corporation  attorney,  is  neces- 
sarily thoroughly  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject. His  declaration  that  much  of  our 
modem  prosperity  is  bottomed  on  an 
"overproduction  of  fraud  and  sham"  rep- 
resents a  condition  of  affairs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  the  general  public  is  appar- 
ently not  aware,  or,  if  aware,  indifferent 
as  to  its  possible,  and  (unless  relief 
comes  in  some  form)  we  fear  inevitable 
consequences.  The  evil  of  fictitious  and 
inflated  values  and  the  mad,  frenzied 
rush  to  realize  returns  from  them, 
whether  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  other- 
wise is  largely  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions treated  by  Mr.  Dill  in  his  address. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that 
since  delivering  this  address  Mr.  Dill  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New 
Jersey,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Stokes,  of  that  State,  and  that  in 
accepting  this  appointment  he  has  sur- 
rendered an  estimated  income  of  $300,000 
per  year,  derived  from  his  law  practice, 
to  become  judge  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$3,000.  Men  of  character  and  influence 
are  needed  in  public  life  in  the  present 
dajrs  of  **frenzied  finance,"  merciless 
monopolies  and  corruption  in  public  office, 


and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  pure  patriotism 
is  the  actuating  motive  which  has  caused 
Mr.  Dill  to  surrender  a  $300,000  a  year 
income  to  accept  a  $3,000  judgeship,  and 
Elihu  Root,  the  recently-appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  give  up  an  income  from 
his  law  practice  of  nearly  $1,000  a  day  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  President's  cabi- 
net at  $7,000  per  year.  It  at  least  demon- 
strates one  thing,  and  that  is  that  there 
are  some  men  possessing  great  intellectual 
capability  who  value  the  honor  of  public 
office  above  the  gratification  of  accumulat- 
ing fabulous  wealth. 

Time  aloqe  will  demonstrate  whether 
these  gentlemen  will  utilize  the  power 
they  possess  as  office  holders  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  true  public  spirited  pur- 
poses. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  acting  upon 
a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  prominent  and  best  educated 
men  in  our  country  are  flagrant  law- 
breakers and  base  corrupt ionists,  "Judge" 
Dill  will  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity his  incumbency  of  that  responsible 
position  will  afford  him  to  render  simple 
justice  in  case  of  law  violations,  whether 
the  criminal  be  a  ragged  human  outcast  or 
one  of  the  gentlemen  just,  referred  to.  It 
is  also  to  be  hoped  that  Judge  Dill,  appre- 
ciating as  no  doubt  he  does,  the  extent  to 
which  government  by  injunction  is  resort- 
ed to  by  the  class  of  refined  law-breakera 
above  referred  to  for  the  carrying  out  of 
their  nefarious  plans  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  constitutional  rights,  will  do  all 
that  may  be  in  his  power  to  discounte- 
nance this  form  of  tyranny. 

All  that  the  great  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  seek  is  justice.  Judge  Dill's 
remarkable   utterances   on   this   occasion 
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demonstrate  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  extent  to  which  injustice  has  pre- 
vailed. It  also  evidences  his  natural  can- 
dor and  fearlessness  and  his  superior  edu- 
cational attainments  and  practical  experi- 
ence, and  should  he  make  use  of  these 
attributes  and  acquirements  in  an  honest 
endeavor  to  re-establish  plain,  simple 
American  standards,  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  masses,  his  advancement  to 
positions  of  greater  responsibility  will 
naturally  follow. 

4      4      4 

"Industrial  Freedom." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  expresses  it- 
self editorially  from  time  to  time  in  a 
manner  which  is  clearly  expressive  of  its 
pos&ession  of  a  most  commendable  spirit 
of  independence.  Relative  to  Mr.  Parry's 
advocacy  of  industrial  freedom,  which, 
of  course,  means  unrestricted  and  unlim- 
ited freedom  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  determine  the  price  of  labor,  and  inci- 
dentally slavery  for  the  employe,  the 
Journal  expresses  itself  on  this  in  partic- 
ular and  on  Parry  and  Parryism  in  gen- 
eral as  follows : 

"The  less  interference  with  economic 
law,  the  better.  More  freedom  of  trade, 
less  tariff  restrictions ;  more  competition, 
less  monopoly;  more  liberty,  less  legisla- 
tion and  governmental  interference — 
those  are  ideals  to  strive  for  and  work 
towards.  But  we  are  always  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  any  principle.  Freedom  is  so 
desirous  that  we  must  have  it  at  any 
cost ;  but  too  much  freedom  means  an- 
archy. Mr.  Parry  pleads  for  industrial 
freedom.  To  that  we  say  *Amen.'  But 
too  much  industrial  freedom  would  lead 
to  industrial  anarchy. 

"Order  and  justice  must  rule  in  our  in- 
dustrial relations.  The  danger  is  that 
measures  taken  to  secure  order  and  jus- 
tice may  lead  to  industrial  'tyranny. 
Somewhere  between  monopoly  and  unre- 
stricted competition  lies  the  point  of  high- 
est 'economic'  efficiency  and  national 
prosperity.  ^ 

"But  the  thing  that  we  would  especially 
call  attention  to  is  that  Mr.  Parry  in 
his  appeal  for  'industrial  freedom'  limits 
that  beneficent  principle  to  labor.  He 
wants  freedom  for  labor.  But  how  about 
freedom  for  capital?  He  is  much  con- 
cerned about  economic  law  in  its  rela- 
tion to  labor,  but  how  about  economic 
law  and  capital?  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

"One  of  the  mightiest  developments  now 
going  on  in  the  world  of  business  is  con- 


centration of  capital.  We  are  told  that 
concentration  is  a  result  of  natural  eco- 
nomic law,  and  that  any  interference 
with  it  would  be  followed  by  the  penal- 
ties which  always  visit  violation  of  law. 
This  concentration,  however,  is  working 
toward  the  wiping  out  of  competition  and 
maintenance  of  staple  rates  and  prices, 
and  such  regulation  is  interference  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

"What  is  trade  unionism  but  another 
phase  of  concentration?  May  not  labor 
copy  capital?  When  we  begin  to  talk 
about  law  and  freedom,  let  us  l>e  sure  that 
we  mean  law  and  freedom  for  everybody 
alike,  both  master  and  servant,  employer 
and  employed,  capital  and  labor. 

"Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  Mr. 
Parry  is  doing  the  cause  he  advocates 
more  harm  than  good,  and  the  labor 
unions  might  help  themselves  by  contrib- 
uting to  Mr.  Parry's  campaign  expenses." 

4      4      4 

A  System  of  Merits  and  Demerits 
for  Railroad  Emplojfes. 

The  following  rales  of  discipline  have 
been  recently  put  in  force  on  a  certain 
large  trunk  line.  They  are  said  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  Brown  system,  ad- 
justed to  suit  conditions  on  the  particular 
system  where  they  have  been  adopted : 

Commencing  June  1,  1905,  the  enforce- 
ment of  discipline  by  suspension  (except 
as  noted  in  Rule  6)  will  be  discontinued, 
and  discipline  by  rec<Mrd  will  be  inaugu- 
rated. 

Until  further  notice  this  will  apply 
only  to  employes  in  engine,  train,  yard 
and  telegraph  service. 

1.  This  system  is  Introduced  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  of  benefit,  and  that 
it  will  meet  with  the  approval  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  all  concerned. 

2.  The  objects  to  be  obtained  under 
the  new  system  are : 

A.  To  avoid  loss  of  wages  by  per- 

sons employed  and  suffering 
to  those  dependent  upon  their 
earnings. 

B.  To  stimulate  and  encourage  all 

persons  engaged  in  company 
service  in  tlie  faithful  and  in- 
telligent performance  of  their 
duties. 

3.  Superintendents  will  keep  record 
of  the  service  rendered  by  each  employe 
under  their  Jurisdiction.  An  accumula- 
tion of  demerits  or  suspensions,  showing 
that  an  employe  is  not  desirable  for  the 
service,  will  call  for  special  consideDation. 
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Whenever  the  service  of  any  employe 
is  so  generally  unsatisfactory  as  to  unfit 
him  for  further  service,  dismissal  will  fol- 
low. 

4.  No  record  shall  be  made  against 
any  employe  without  notice  to  him  and 
an  opportunity  for  explanation  and  de- 
fense with  witnesses  who  are  familiar 
with  the  case. 

Each  employe  will  be  notified  promptly 
in  writing  of  entries  made  against  his 
record.  He  will  upon  request  be  shown 
his  own  record,  but  not  that  of  any  other 
employe  except  on  written  request  of  that 
other  employe.  If  an  employe  leaves  the 
service  for  any  reason  he  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication, be  given  a  transcript  of  his 
record. 

5.  Bulletins  showing  cases  of  disci- 
pline, omitting  name,  date,  train,  location 
and  penalty,  containing  a  brief  account  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  showing  how 
the  offense  could  have  been  avoided,  will 
be  iflsued  from  time  to  time  as  considered 
necessary  or  desirable. 

Special  credit  will  be  given  on  an  em- 
ploye's record,  and  may  also  be  bulletined, 
for  notably  excellent  conduct,  good  judg- 
ment in  emergencies,  loyalty,  etc. 

6.  The  present  method  of  investiga- 
tion and  consideration  of  all  offenses  of 
employes  will  be  continued,  but,  while 
reprimands  and  8usi>en8ions  by  record 
will  be  administered  for  a  given  number 
of  days,  no  actual  suspension  will  be 
served  by^an  employe  at  fault  except  that 
when  an  employe's  demerits  have  reached 
ninety,  actual  suspension  may  be  im- 
posed, the  number  of  days  of  actual  sus- 
pension to  be  recorded,  but  not  in  de- 
merit record.  Employes  at  fault  shall  not 
be  paid  for  any  time  lost  on  account  of 
investigations. 

7.  When  an  employe's  demerits  have 
reached  the  number  of  ninety  he  shall  be 
called  in  by  the  superintendent,  duly  cau- 
tioned, and  advised  that  when  his  num- 
ber of  demerits  amounts  to  one  hundred 
he  will  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

8.  No  suspension  by  record  will  be 
made  for  a  period  of  less  than  five  days 
nor  more  than  forty-five  days. 

9.  A  perfect  record  will  be  one  against 
which  no  unfavorable  entry  has  been 
made. 

10.  A  clear  record  will  be  one  on 
which  unfavorable  entries  have  been 
canc^ed. 

11.  Cautions,  reprimands,  and  sus- 
pensions by  record  will  be  charged  against 
an  employe's  record  as  follows : 


A.  A  caution  will  be  entered  upon 

the  record  but  will  not  call  for 
a  demerit. 

B.  A  reprimand  will  call  for  one  de- 

merit. 

C.  Suspensions:    The  demerits  will 

in  each  case  equal  the  number 
of  days  of  suspension. 

12.  Where  demerits  are  given  fw  un- 
satisfactory service  it  is  logical  that 
merits  should  be  given  for  good  service, 
and  cancelations  upon  record  will  be 
given  as  below : 

1st.  A  clear  record  for  one  year  will 
cancel  6  demerits. 

2d.  A  clear  record  for  two  con- 
secutive years  will  cancel  18 
demerits. 

3d.  A  clear  record  for  three  con- 
secutive years  will  cancel  40 
demerits. 

4th.  A  clear  record  for  four  con- 
secutive years  will  cancel  75 
demerits. 

5th.  A  clear  record  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  will  equal  a  clear 
record. 

13.  Dishonesty,  desertion,  immorality, 
gross  carelessness,  intoxication,  insub- 
ordination, incivility,  willful  negligence, 
incompetency,  or  disobedience  of  the  com- 
pany's rules  will  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  dismissal. 

14.  All  employes  affected  by  this  sys- 
tem of  discipline  shall  start  on  an  even 
basis,  that  is,  without  merits  or  de- 
merits. 

15.  Subordinate  officers  will  see  that 
information  necessary  to  the  proper  keep- 
ing of  the  record  of  each  individual  af- 
fected is  promptly  forwarded  through  the 
proper  channel  to  the  superintendent. 

4      4      4 

Hon,  E.  ii.  Moseletf  on  Safety  Ap' 
pUances. 

On  June  19,  1905,  Hon.  E.  A.  Moseley, 
secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress before  the  Master  Car  Builders'  As- 
sociation, at  its  convention  being  held  at 
Manhattan  Beach,  N.  Y. : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Mas- . 
ter  Car  Builders'  Association :  Since  the 
last  convention  of  your  association  a 
great  forward  step  has  been  talcen  in  the 
matter  of  safety  appliance  equipment,  and 
I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
tlie  Master  Car  Builders'  standards  and 
rules,  80  far  as  they  affect  the  interchange 
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of  cars,  are  better  observed  today  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 

The  Johnson  case,  to  which  I  called 
your  attention  last  year,  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  the  19th  day  of  last  December.  This 
decision  fully  sustained  the  contentions 
of  the  Government,  and  firmly  established 
the  status  of  the  law  in  all  its  essential 
features.  It  is  now  a  settled  rule  of  law 
that,  for  the  protection  of  their  employes, 
railroad  companies  are  required  to  equip 
their  cars  with  couplers  that  can  be 
coupled  and  uncoupled  without  the  neces- 
sity for  men  to  go  between  the  cars,  and 
to  maintain  such  couplers  in  an  operative 
condition.  As  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  the 
Johnson  Case,  "The  object  was  to  protect 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  railroad  employes 
by  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  a  man 
operating  the  couplers  to  go  between  the 
ends  of  the  cars."  That  is  the  real  test 
of  compliance  with  the  law. 

Following  the  Johnson  decision  came 
the  decision  of  Judge  Humphrey,  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Illinois,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  vs.  The  Southern 
Railway.  This  decision  fortified  the  law 
by  holding  that  to  use  a  car  at  all  when 
its  safety  appliances  are  in  such  a  de- 
fective condition  as  to  compel  men  to  go 
between  the  cars  is  in  itself  a  disregard 
of  law.  It  was  also  decided  that  reason- 
able qare  or  due  diligence  to  keep  the 
equipment  in  order  is  no  defense  to  an 
action  brought  to  recover  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law ;  also,  the  use  of  an  M.  C. 
B.  defect  card  to  cover  defects  to  safety 
appliances  does  not  relieve  a  carrier  from 
responsibility  for  accepting  a  car  in  a 
defective  condition  from  one  of  its  con- 
nections. 

There  were  a  number  of  cases  that 
hinged  upon  this  decision,  and  it  was  at 
one  time  stated  that  the  railroad  contem- 
plated an  appeal,  but  after  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating the  subject  this  idea  was 
abandoned  (if  it  had  ever  been  enter- 
tained), and  all  the  roads  involved  have 
paid  the  statutory  penalty  for  violation. 
The  law  has,  therefore,  met  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  its  friends,  and  with  a 
President  and  Attorney-General  both  de- 
termined to  see  that  it  is  enforced  to  the 
letter,  the  efforts  of  the  commission  to 
perform  the  duty  imposed  upon  it,  with 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  many  railroad 
managers  and  members  of  your  associa- 
tion, have  resulted  in  a  vastly  better  con- 
dition of  equipment  the  country  over. 

To  illustrate  the  improvement  that  has 


recently  taken  place,  I  shall  not  mention 
names,  but  will  give  you  the  result  of 
some  recent  comparisons  made  by  us  from 
the  reports  of  our  inspectors,  covering 
two  of  the  largest  systems  in  the  country. 
For  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 
1904,  reports  covering  these  two  systems 
show  that  of  ths  cars  inspected,  38  per 
cent,  and  21  per  cent.,  respectively,  were 
found  to  be  defective,  while  for  a  period 
from  January  1,  1905,  to  date  the  defect- 
ive cars  found  were  but  8  per  cent,  and 
2  per  cent.,  respectively,  on  approxi- 
mately an  equal  number  of  cars.  This  is 
a  very  gratifying  result,  the  more  so  as  it 
is  an  indication  of  a  general  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  six 
months,  ard  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  improvement  will  make  itself 
manifest  in  a  vastly  decreased  number  of 
casualties  to  employes  when  our  accident 
statistics  for  the  year  make  their  appear- 
ance. <  'I -'.:;$] 
One  question  that  has  been  brought  to 
a  head  is  the  acceptance  of  defective  cars 
in  interchange,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  receiving  road  will  repair  them. 
This  has  been  the  rule  in  many  places,  as 
you  are  aware,  but  since  the  Johnson  and 
Humphrey  decisions  have  been  rendered 
it  is  rapidly  being  done  away  with,  so  far 
as  safety  appliances  are  concerned.  The 
rule  now  coming  to  be  most  commonly 
observed  is  that  no  road  will  receive  cars 
in  interchange  unless  all  safety  appli- 
ances are  in  perfect  order.  This  is  the 
onlv  practicable  method  whereby  receiv- 
ing roads  may  protect  themselves  from 
the  consequences  of  violation  of  the  law, 
and  the  commission  has  exerted  its  influ- 
ence to  secure  general  adoption  of  the 
rule.  In  some  cases  this  rule  has  entailed 
hardship,  as  it  has  led  to  the  detention  of 
live  stock  and  perishable  freight,  and  has 
necessitated  the  hauling  of  defective  cars 
for  considerable  distances,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  repaired,  but  such  results 
were  only  to  be  expected  as  a  consequence 
of  the  changed  conditions,  and  make  it  all 
the  more  imperative  for  delivering  roads 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  inspection 
and  repair  of  cars  at  interchange  points. 
The  natural  result  is  bound  to  be  that 
each  road  will  pay  proper  attention  to  its 
own  repairs,  instead  of  passing  the  bur- 
den on  to  its  connections,  and  the  number 
of  defective  cars  at  interchange  points 
will  be  reduced  to  a  mini&i'um.  In  other 
words,  each  road  will  do  its  part  and  no 
road  will  be  unduly  burdened.  It  is  con- 
fidently predicted  that  before  a  year  is 
over  a  railroad  will  no  more  think  of  ac- 
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cepting  a  freight  car  that  is  out  of  Qrder 
than  it  would  think  of  accepting  a  passen- 
ger car  in  improper  condition.  And  this 
is  afi  it  should  be.  It  lessens  the  number 
of  accidents,  reduces  the  number  of  dam- 
age suits,  and  leads  to  rigid  inspection 
and  an  ideal  condition  of  equipment 

The  commission  has  repeatedly  been  re- 
quested to  interpret  the  law  in  certain 
particulars,  and  has  been  asked  whether 
this  thing  or  that  thing  can  be  permitted, 
or  whether  this  device  or  that  device  can 
be  used.  Such  questions  are  idle,  as  the 
commission  can  give  but  one  answer  to 
them,  and  that  is  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
law  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  inter- 
preting it.  Interested  parties  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  decide  for  themselves  what 
is  and  what  is  not  a  violation.  If  in 
doubt  on  any  point  they  should  ask  the 
legal  department  of  their  roads  for  a  rul- 
ing, and  not  the  commission.  On  the 
commission  is  imposed  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  law  is  enforced,  and  it  is  entirely 
out  of  place  to  ask  an  officer  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  a  law  whether  in  some 
partic*ular  instance  he  intends  to  perform 
his  duty  or  not.  If  an  accident  happens 
to  cars  in  transit;  if  a  sudden  jerk 
breaks  an  uncoupling  chain  or  pulls  out 
a  drawbar,  the  best  answer  as  to  what 
the  commission  would  do  about  enforc- 
in-^  the  law  under  such  conditions  is  for 
oDo  to  apply  the  rules  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense.  The  law  does  not  require 
impossibilities,  nor  does  it  aim  to  impose 
burdens  that  can  not  be  met,  and  even  a 
Government  inspector  or  prosecuting  offi- 
cer must  be  given  credit  for  the  posses- 
sion of  ordinary  judgment  and  the  ability 
possessed  by  ordinary  men. 

I^  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  in  most  instances  railroad  officials 
have  heartily  co-operated  with  the  com- 
mission in  its  efforts  to  secure  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  and  I  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the 
commission  to  the  members  of  your  asso- 
ciation who  have  so  faithfully  and  earn- 
estly labored  in  harmony  witii  the  com- 
mission, in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
to  bring  about  the  pleasing  results  that 
now  obtain.  The  commission's  rules  of 
inspection,  which  are  based  upon  your 
standards  and  recommended  practice,  as 
well  as  the  law,  are  being  generally  ac- 
cepted and  recognized  as  the  criterion  of 
proper  conditions.  When  this  becomes 
fully  the  rule  of  action  the  necessity  for 
prosecutions,  or  for  further  legislation 
covering  these  matters,  will  be  entirely 


done  away  with.  In  this  connection  I  de- 
sire to  reiterate  what  I  have  before  stated 
at  these  conventions,  that  I  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  the  standards  an4  recom- 
mended practices  of  your  association  shall 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  events  of  the  past 
few  months  have  given  your  standards 
and  practices  a  quasi-legal  standing, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  covered  by  the  rules 
of  the  commission. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  with  spe- 
cial approval,  to  the  various  orders  and 
rules  that  have  been  recently  issued  by 
carriers  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of 
foreign  cars  in  interchange,  and  methods 
of  inspection ;  and  particularly  do  I  wish 
to  commend  the  circular  of  instructions 
issued  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. These  rules  foreshadow  the  ideal 
condition  of  equipment  which  the  mem- 
bers of  your  association  and  the  commis- 
sion have  so  long  hoped  and  worked  for. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pleasant  rela- 
tions that  have  always  existed  between 
the  master  car  builders  and  the  commis- 
sion and  its  corps  of  inspectors  will  be 
maintained  in  the  future.  We  have 
sought  to  impress  our  inspectors  with  the 
idea  that  the  master  car  builders  and  our- 
selves are  working  to  a  common  end,  and 
have  insisted  that  they  shall  be  familiar 
with  your  rules  and  standards,  such 
familiarity,  in  fact,  being  one  of  t\k  pre- 
requisites  of  appointment  to  the  position 
of  inspector.  For  our  inspectors  and  my- 
self I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  good  will  manifested  towards 
us  by  the  members  of  your  association, 
and  for  myself  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  given  me,  by  your  kind 
invitation,  to  be  present  at  this  conven- 
tion. I  congratulate  you  upon  the  grand 
work  you  have  accomplished,  and  thank 
you  for  your  attention. 

#      #      # 

"Back  to  Beginnings." 

The  following  very  interesting  and  re- 
markable address  was  delivered  by  James 
B.  Dill,  a  prominent  Eastern  corporation 
attorney,  and  since  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant New  Jersey  judgeship,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  at  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  June  28,  1905 : 

PBBiasE. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  and 
crowning  glory  of  our  American  colleges 
is  their  close  and  intimate  relation  with 
the  needs  of  our  national  life.     It  re- 
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quires,  therefore,  no.  apology  at  thia  time 
and  before  this  audience  to  depart  from 
the  traditional  commencement  oration  and 
discuss  a  topic  of  an  essentially  practical 
nature. 

Intboditctiok. 

The  purport  of  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  of  today's  graduating  class  Lb  to  tell 
you  plainly  something  of  the  kind  of  post- 
graduate education  you  are  likely  to  get 
from  the  world,  to  state  to  you  as  clearly 
as  I  may  out  of  my  own  experience  what, 
as  educated  men  and  educated  women, 
you  will  encounter  in  your  future  at- 
tempts to  educate  yourselves  in  the  world, 
or,  more  accurately,  in  the  world's  at- 
tempts to  educate  you. 

The  world's  school  begins  tomorrow. 
You  must  choose  your  course  now,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you 
make  a  correct  choice,  for  education  in 
the  real  school,  the  school  of  life,  is  com- 
pulsory. 

I. 

Basic  Facts. 

No  inieUigont  man  or  woman  can  fail 
to  reaUze  that  the  smoke  upon  the  social, 
financial  and  political  horizon  indicates 
fire. 

So  much  talk  of  "frenzied  finance,"  of 
troubles  in  the  business  world,  of  dissen- 
sions in  our  great  financial  centers,  of 
corporate  oppression,  drives  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  is  wrong  in  the 
financial  situation. 

And  jBomething  is  wrong  there. 

Reports  of  political  dishonesty,  of  cor- 
ruption, of  graft,  indicate  that  the  polit- 
ical situation  is  not  all  that  it  should  be ; 
that  something  is  wrong  in  our  govern- 
mental machinery. 

And  something  is  wrong  there. 

What  is  it  that  is  wrong? 

Some  people  have  been  content  to  as- 
sert that  the  secret  of  the  difficulty  is 
the  tendency  towards  great  aggregations 
of  capital,  great  corporations,  and  that 
this  is  the  real  cause  of  our  troubles.  Is 
this  the  answer? 

True,  this  has  been  an  era  of  consoli- 
dation. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  while  originally 
men  sought  consolidation  for  the  purpose 
of  added  strength,  later  combination  was 
sought  as  a  method  of  covering  up  weak- 
nesses, to  conceal  fraud,  to  hide  defi- 
ciency, to  join  the  weak  with  the  strong, 
and  to  pass  the  whole  over  to  the  public 
as  a  sound  proposition. 

Aggregations  of  capital  and  corporate 


or  other  combinations  are  often  the  cen- 
ters where  such  evils  become  most  appar- 
ent. But  these  are  not  the. things  which 
are  wrong.  They  are  the  symptoms ;  they 
are  not  the  disease.  They  are  not  the 
cause.  The  real  evil  lies  in  men,  in  char- 
acter. And  I  do  not  mean  "other  men." 
The  trouble  is  with  you  and  me — it  is 
personal. 

We  are  answered  on  aU  sides  thai  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  prosperity , 

"Prosperity"  is  a  comparative  term. 
If  you  mean  by  it  that  everything  is  all 
right,  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  are 
proceeding  upon  a  basis  on  which  they 
ought  to  proceed,  that  there  are  no  perils 
in  the  present  situation,  no  dangers  to  be 
eliminated;  in  short,  if  by  prosperity 
you  mean  that  there  is  no  need  of  reform 
or  reformers,  then  I  must  disagree  with 
you.  Hailing  as  I  do  from  a  financial 
center,  I  say,  "You  and  I  are  not  pros- 
perous." We  may  be  rich  in  money ;  our 
stomachs  may  be  full,  our  heads  and  our 
hands  busy.  But  that  is  not  prosperity, 
nor  all  there  is  of  prosperity.  All  is  not 
well.  For  we  are  losing  sight  of  char- 
acter. 

Note  the  trusts.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  these  aggregations  of  capital  have  con- 
tributed to  our  material  prosperity ;  that 
is  true,  and  it  is  good.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  some  of  these  combinations  are 
using  their  forces  and  their  energies  to 
accomplish  their  own  ends,  without  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  individuals  or  of 
the  public.  This  they  do  naturally. 
Power  always  carries  with  it  an  instinct- 
ive human  desire  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
"might  is  right."  Some  of  our  foremost 
men  are  working  on  that  theory. 

The  menace  in  our  so-called  prosperity 
of  today  is  that  the  men  among  us  who 
become  powers — financial,  political,  social 
— abuse  their  power.  Conditions  in  the 
business  and  financial  world  are  not 
wholesome.  Let  us  look  a  little  deeper. 
The  trouble  i^  not  with  matters  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  not  with  theories,  it  is  not 
with  forms.  The  trouble  is  concrete. 
The  evils  of  the  past  are  our  fault  The 
wrong  is  personal.    We  are  not  honest 

The  cause  of  today's  existing  evils  is 
not  that  our  theories  of  finance  or  politics 
or  corporation  law  are  wrong.  They  may 
be  wrong,  but  they  are  not  "ifce"  wrong. 
Back  of  them  are  the  evils  which  have 
their  origin  within  our  men  and  our 
women.  No ;  the  cause  is  personal ;  and 
— this  I  say  deliberately — ^the  greatest 
wrongdoing  is  by  educated  men  and  edu- 
cated women. 
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Of  preienderst  deceivert  of  the  puhHo, 
grafters^  the  most  MkUful  and  dangerous 
are  found  in  the  ranks  of  educated  men 
and  educated  women. 

Men — and  women— of  high  social, 
financial  and  political  standing,  have 
established  for  themselves  a  code  of  con- 
duct at  variance  with  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned, somewhat  obsolete  Ten  Command- 
ments. That  is  where  the  fault  lies;  it 
is  ours — ^yours  and  mine.  These  men  and 
these  women  are  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial of  which  we  are  made.  We  do  in 
our  spheres  what  they  do  in  theirs.  We 
are  at  fault  because  we  uphold  and  fol- 
low them. 

A  large  part  of  our  modern  prosperity 
consists  of  an  overproduction  of  fraud 
and  shauL  The  crisis  is  acute.  A  feel- 
ing of  distrust  is  growing  throughout  the 
country.  Many  branches  of  financial 
business  have  been  in  one  way  or  another 
taken  possession  of  by  the  unscrupulous 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  unwary. 

Trust  companies  have  been  made  the 
mediums  of  the  flotation  of  specious  and 
fraudulent  promotions. 

Some  life  insurance  companies,  the 
highest  and  what  should  be  the  most 
sacred  form  of  investment,  are,  as  we  all 
know  now,  conduits  through  which  the 
savings  of  the  policy-holders  are  steered 
into  operations  for  speculative  purposes. 

Credit  and  good  faith;  not  money,  are 
the  basis  of  business.  Good  or  bad,  our 
modern  prosperity  is  founded  on  public 
confidence.  Take  that  away  and  the 
whole  fabric  falls. 

Well,  we  are  taking  it  away. 

Distrust — the  rust  which  corrodes  pub- 
lic confidence — is  spreading  in  the  land. 
Suspicion  is  taking  the  place  of  belief, 
scepticism  is  taking  the  place  of  public 
faith ;  many  are  inclined  to  view  an  hon- 
est investment  with  a  feeling  of  doubt 
and  fear;  many  refuse  to  invest  in  new 
enterprises,  because  they  prefer  to  place 
their  funOs  in  savings  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, insurance  companies,  where  they 
think  their  savings  are  safe.  And  there 
also,  we  are  hearing,  these  savings  are 
used  by  thoee  in  control  for  private  specu- 
lation. We  hear  aright.  These  facts 
make  every  educated  man  and  woman 
stop  and  ponder,  as  I  bid  you  stop  and 
ponder  now.  But  what  I  want  you  to 
see  is  how  human  these  faults  are:  how 
natural ;  how  they  come  ho;ne  to  all  of 
us;  and  how  we — you  and  I — are  the 
people  to  blame,  the  people  who  alone 
can  check  the  evil. 

But  note  that  this  indictment  of  our 


husiness  life  is  not  hased  upon  on  UiKer- 
entf  incurable  defect  in  AmeriofM  char' 
acter. 

If  this  were  true  it  would*  be  useless 
to  discuss  the  matter  further,  for,  how- 
ever keenly  we  might  rebel  against  the 
situation,  we  must  perforce  either  tamely 
submit  or  join  in  the  riot  for  easily  ac- 
quired wealth  of  which  these  evils  are  the 
outgrowth. 

The  fact  is  that  the  unprecedented  ma- 
terial growth  of  the  country,  the  result- 
ing creation  of  immense  private  fortunes, 
the  bringing  together  of  great  a^<?rega- 
tions  of  corporate  capital,  industrial  com- 
binations and  railroad  mergers,  all  have 
tended  to  center  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  great  financial  deeds  and  to  rank 
men  accordingly,  causing  the  people  to 
forget  elementary  virtues  of  private  indi- 
vidual life. 

The  effect  upon  the  great  men  them- 
selves— ^presuppofiing  that  they  are  of  the 
same  honest  makeup  as  the  average  Amer- 
ican— of  turning  their  entire  energies 
and  attention  to  the  tremendous  projects 
possible  only  in  this  country  of  tremen- 
dous possibilities,  has  been  to  cause  them 
to  forget  the  same  elementary  virtues  in 
their  business  life,  however  carefully  they 
may  attempt  to  adhere  to  them  in  their 
religious,  family  or  social  relations. 

So,  in  a  spirit  of  optimistic  rather  than 
pessimistic  analysis,  we  look  at  the  recog- 
nized evils  in  our  national  life,  and  trace, 
if  we  may,  their  beginnings. 

II. 

Danoeb  No.  1. — Pbetrxse. 

The  early  temptation  that  comes  to  an 
educated  man  or  woman  is  to  seem  rather 
than  to  he. 

It  may  not  seem  very  wrcmg  to  you 
and  me  to  pose,  and  yet  the  poser  is  an 
incipient  fraud. 

It  is  passing  a  human  counterfeit  on 
the  public.  You  and  I  are  not  only  the 
coin,  but  the  manufacturers  of  the  coin, 
and  if  we  keep  what  we  attempt  to  get 
for  it — an  opinion  of  the  public  that  we 
are  better  than  we  are — we  are  charge- 
able with  theft. 

Are  we  not  attempting  every  day  to 
cover  up  our  deficiencies  with  a  patch  of 
pretense  rather  than  by  hard  work  en- 
deavoring to  eliminate  them? 

Neither  men  nor  women  can  persist 
and  continue  in  an  attempt  to  mislead 
the  public  without  misleading  themselves, 
and  the  moment  they  acquire  the  power 
to  dull  their  sensibilities,  to  stifle  their 
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consciences  by  presuming,  assaming,  and 
finally  believing  that  they  are  what  they 
are  not,  they  have  practically  accom- 
plished their  own  self-destruction  by 
passing  counterfeits  upon  themselves. 

The  pretender  becomes  a  borrower  and 
the  borrower  becomes  a  thief. 

III. 

Danger  No.  2. — ^The  Easy  Dollab. 

Wealth,  to  most  people,  is  something 
that  is  sought  for  largely  because  other 
people  seem  to  enjoy  and  prize  it,  not  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  of  individual  need 
of  it  It  is  the  adoption  of  another's 
standard  or  criterion  of  happiness.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  put  on  another  man's  coat 
because  it  seems  to  look  well  on  the  other 
man.  I  know  of  lawyers,  great  legal 
minds,  who  would  be  happy  if  they  were 
merely  practicing  law,  but  their  clients 
have  money,  so  they  want  money.  They 
have  caught  the  disease  and  they  are  not 
happy.  They  devote  their  lives  to  acquir-' 
ing  riches ;  they  sacrifice  every  other  aim 
and  purpose  in  life,  they  become  and  are 
rich,  but  that  is  not  what  they  want  to 
be,  or  what  they  are  fitted  to  be. 

And  what  is  the  disease  they  have 
caught?  It  is  the  malady  of  making 
money  easily.    Mark  the  word  "easily." 

We  have  heard  for  years  that  the 
American  people  worship  the  dollar.  I 
tell  you  they  are  led  astray  by  the  "easy 
dollar,**  by  the  ease  with  which  great 
wealth  is  often  accumulated. 

It  is  the  desire  for  unearned  wealth 
which  sidetracks  educated  men  and 
women  from  their  real  careers. 

I  believe  that  not  20  i>er  cent,  of  the 
young  men  and  young  women  in  this  audi- 
ence are  meant  to  be  rich.  They  are 
meant  to  be  great  physicians  perhaps,  or 
great  lawyers,  or  great  preachers,  or  great 
teachers,  or  great  painters;  but  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world  probably  80 
per  cent,  will  be  tempted  to  seek  wealth, 
to  join  in  the  chase  for  what  the  other 
man  wants. 

If  I  could  persuade  those  of  you  who 
are  meant  to  be  teachers,  or  preachers, 
or  writers,  or  lawyers,  or  musicians,  or 
painters,  to  teach,  to  preach,  to  write,  to 
plead  and  to  paint  unswerved  by  the  tre- 
mendous influence  of  the  great  majority, 
I  should  have  done  a  sufficient  service  for 
this  day. 

But  that  is  not  my  thought.  What  I 
want  to  tell  you  you  must  do  if  you  are 
to  save  yourselves  and  this  country  is  to 
avoid  the  pursuit  of  unearned  wealth,  the 


accumulation  of  easy  money.  That  is 
graft.  The  man  who  geU  a  dollar  foith- 
out  earning  it  does  himself  an  injury,  and 
the  world  a  wrong.  Such  a  man  is  an 
abstractor.  He  is  not  a  producer.  He 
seeks  to  support  himself  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brow.  He  first  does  him- 
self an  injury,  because  he  disables  him- 
self. He  loses  the  ability  to  create,  to 
produce,  to  earn.  He  becomes  a  grafter. 
And  he  does  the  world  a  wrong  because 
the  man  who  gets  bis  neighbor's  money 
without  earning  it,  without  giving  his 
neighbor  full  return,  is  not  only  a  rob- 
ber :  he  makes  the  world  a  "graft." 

IV. 

Danger  No.  3. — Graft. 

Graft  is  the  advanced  stage  of  the  craze 
for  unearned  money.  Primarily  it  is  not 
so  much  the  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  or,  rather  it  is  not  only  the 
desire  to  get  something  for  nothing,  but 
it  is  an  attempt  to  get  something  for  the 
grafter  in  consideration  of  his  parting 
with  something  that  does  not  belong  to 
him. 

It  is  a  wrong  greater  than  that  of  the 
counterfeiter,  who  merely  makes  and 
passes  counterfeit  coin.  The  grafter  is  a 
man  who  robs  the  counterfeiter,  who 
made  the  coin;  the  grafter  then  passes 
the  spurious  coin  to  the  public  as  genuine. 

The  grafter  is  a  double  villain. 

The  essential  element  of  graft  is  a 
breach  of  trust. 

Graft  is  well  nigh  universal.  We  meet 
it  in  its  various  forms  everywhere.  Its 
most  common  form,  however,  is  the  UUcit 
use  of  power  or  authority.  The  legis- 
lator who  is  influenced  by  the  argument 
which  appeals  to  his  pocket  rather  than 
to  his  sense  of  civic  obligation,  practices 
a  form  of  graft  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
community.  The  public  is  awakened  now 
to  the  danger  of  this  man.  We  know  him ; 
we  understand  him.  Some  day,  and  none 
too  soon,  we  shall  refuse  to  vote  for  him, 
and  then  he  will  pass  away. 

Another  form  of  graft  is  that  of  the 
bank  official,  the  officer  in  a  financial  in- 
stituti(m  who  is  influenced  In  the  use  of 
the  funds  of  the  institution  by  any  reason 
other  than  the  good  of  the  institution. 
Such  a  man  is  dangerous  to  the  communi- 
ty— as  dangerous  as  the  political  grafter 
-7-but  we  do  not  always  recognize  him. 
His  position  is  so  high  and  his  form  of 
graft  is  so  insidious  that  its  existence  oft- 
times  is  not  suspected  until  the  explosion 
resulting  from  his  grafting  has  injured 
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the  community  and  made  the  man  and 
his  practices  notorious ;  but  too  late. 

The  director  of  a  corporation  who  di- 
rects the  affairs  of  a  company  from  the 
viewpoint  of  his  own  pocket  rather  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  stockholders' 
interest,  although  he  may  not  be  Indicted 
by  a  grand  jury,  is  none  the  less  a  social 
highwayman. 

The  i^cer  of  a  company  who  is  indi- 
vidually  or  as  a  member  of  a  firm  the 
seller,  and  In  his  representative  capacity 
acts  for  his  company,  the  buyer,  may  be 
guilty  of  a  legal  as  well  as  a  moral  crime. 

And  this  crime  is  common.  It  is'  an 
everyday  occurrence.  It  is  an  ordinary 
form  of  graft. 

There  is  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
because  the  men  who  do  these  things  are 
too  high  up,  because  they  have  too  much 
money  and  too  much  influence  back  of 
them,  their  acts  are  designated  "opera- 
tions" rather  than  "crimes ;"  and  as  such 
they  are  applauded,  not  punished. 

The  dummy  director  of  a  great  com- 
pany who  dummyizes  himself  for  pay 
whether  by  the  year  or  by  the  job,  who 
uses  his  position  to  control  the  use  and 
disposition  of  other  people's  money  for 
personal  gain  is  in  no  position  to  criti- 
cise the  clerk  who  falsifies  his  accounts, 
or  the  employe  who  embezzles.  Tet  we 
all  know  of  instances  where  men  who 
have  stolen  a  million  have  sent  to  jail 
employes  who  took  only  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Now  whose  fault  is  this?  It  is  ours. 
It  is  the  fault  of  public  opinion,  and  pub- 
lic oninion  is  our  opinion,  yours  and 
mine— yours  of  me,  mine  of  you,  ours  of 
all  the  rest.  We  have  to  learn  to  recog- 
nize graft  and  the  grafter,  however  re- 
spectable their  disguise — and  to  punish 
them,  not  alone  by  imprisonment  and  fine, 
but  with  all  the  might  of  the  terrible 
scorn  of  society.  We  have  to  recognize 
that  the  seeds  of  socialism,  anarchy  and 
revolution  are  sown  by  the  man  of  our 
own  class  and  kind  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  is  not;  they  are  cultivated  by 
the  bank  and  the  insurance  officer,  by  the 
man  in  power  in  financial  organizations, 
in  short  by  any  grafter  who  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  public  departs  openly  or 
secretly  from  old-fashioned  Ten-Oom- 
mandment  honesty. 

Tins    GONSEQX7ENCl»    TO    THE    GrAFTEB. 

I  say  again  that  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  corporate  form,  the  aggregation,  the 
association,  but*  with  the  individual. 


I  repeat  that  the  reformer  who  only  at- 
tacks corporations  inveighs  against  form 
rather  than  substance.  He  is  missing, 
perhaps  he  is  avoiding,  the  issue. 

It  is  easier  for  the  preacher  to  discuss 
sin  in  the  abstract  rather  than  from  the 
pulpit  to  indicate  the  members  of  his  con- 
gregation who  are  sinners.  So  it  is  easier 
to  condemn  theories,  associations,  plat- 
forms and  organizations  rather  than  point 
the  finger  at  the  man  or  men  and  specify 
the  wrong.  But  this  i&  too  easy,  and  it  is 
too  harmless.  Our  national  evils  are  per- 
sonal evils  and  reform  must  begin  with 
educated  men  and  women. 

We  need,  we  must  have  character. 

Many  men  of  education,  of  power, 
financial  and  political,  seem  to  develop 
a  double-barreled  conscience,  one  for 
business  use  and  another  for  the  individu- 
al life.    This  is  fraud. 

I  say  that  the  man  who  attempts  to  do 
business  upon  one  basis  of  morals  and  live 
as  an  individual  upon  another  basis  is  a 
fraud. 

The  man  who  would  not  cheat  in  a 
$1.50  transaction  but  would  do  so  in  a 
million-dollar  deal  is  living  on  a  false 
basis. 

If  any  man  attempts  to  pluck  his  heart 
out  of  his  living  body,  hoping  to  replace  it 
without  becoming  a  corpse  and  staying 
a  corpse,  he  makes  a  physical  mistake. 
The  man  who  attempts  to  take  his  con- 
science out  of  his  body  as  he  enters  his 
banking  house,  or  his  business  house,  or 
who,  when  he  attends  directors'  meetings, 
or  a  syndicate  conference,  attempts  to 
leave  his  conscience  on  the  door  step,  like 
a  half-bumed  cigar,  while  he  attends  to 
business,  will  find  nothing  but  a  cold  rem- 
nant when  he  returns — a  dead  conscience. 

The  practice  of  doing  things,  or  per- 
mitting things  to  be  done  by  men  in  syn- 
dicate or  as  members  of  a  corporate  ag- 
gregation which  the  individual  would  not 
do  in  his  private  life,  upon  the  theory 
that  syndicate  and  corporate  morality  is 
one  thing,  and  individual  morality  is  an- 
other, results  in  the  total  suppression  of 
individual  honesty  and  morality. 

In  short,  the  man  who  inserts  the  plank 
in  his  theological  belief  that  his  corporate 
acts  will  be  judged  by  one  standard  and 
his  individual  acts  by  another,  here  or 
hereafter,  makes  a  mistake. 

No  man  can  have  two  standards  of 
morals,  one  for  his  individual  life,  and 
the  other  for  his  business  life  without  the 
inevitable  result,  that  the  baser  standard 
will  prevail.  As  a  man  is  in  his  bosinefls 
life,  s<^  will  he  become  in  bis  private  life. 
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The  man  who  attempts  to  play  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  invariably  suffers 
the  doctor's  fate  mentally  and  morally. 

VI. 

The  CJonsequencxs  to  Us. 

The  direct  result,  the  inevitable  result, 
the  logical  conclusion  of  a  false  standard 
of  morality  in  business  is  the  corruption 
of  our  l&ws  and  their  interpretation. 

The  man  who  .in  business  life  shields 
himself  under  the  fact  that  he  is  but  one 
of  an  aggregation,  a  member  of  a  syndi- 
cate, an  officer  of  a  cori>oration,  a  di- 
rector of  a  trust,  the  man,  who  takes  as 
his  code  of  morals  that  which  has  been 
publicly  announced  by  many  men,  viz., 
that  certain  things  were  done  because 
they  were  not  forbidden  by  the  statutes — 
that  man  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  social- 
ism, anarchy  and  despotism. 

The  man  who  makes  the  only  metes 
and  bounds  of  right  and  wrong  the  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature  and  the  interpre- 
tation thereof  by  the  courts,  has  for  his 
god,  his  religion,  his  conscience  and  his 
guide,  a  movable  standard  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  movement  is  downward. 

That  man  in  reality  asserts  might  is 
right  so  long  as  it  is  not  forbidden  by 
statute;  that  the  exercise  of  merciless 
power  is  justified  so  long  as  it  haa  not 
been  expressly  prohibited  by  human  law. 

Man  is  always  keen  to  invent  a  new 
way  of  perpetuating  a  profitable  wrong, 
and  if  the  wrong  to  him  is  a  wrong  only 
when,  if  and  after  it  has  been  so  defined 
by  the  legislature,  he  endeavors  to  deal 
with  the  legislature. 

The  impairment  of  our  legislature  fol- 
loiot. 

If  might  is  right  so  long  as  it  is  not 
forbidden  by  statute,  then  if  the  statute 
is  in  the  way  the  next  step  is  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way. 

Statutes  are  man-made  formations,  and 
men  are  human ;  the  majority  of  them  are 
influenced  by  their  environment  and  their 
concomitants,  hence  power  and  capital 
supply  the  concomitants  which  result  in 
the  removal  by  legislatures  and  municipal 
bodies  of  the  offensive  restrictions. 

I  will  not  pass  by  the  responsibility  of 
the  lawyer  in  these  matters. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  man  retains  a 
lawyer  he  retains  the  lawyer's  conscience 
as  well. 

Many  a  lawyer  has  sunk  his  individual- 
ism under  his  retainer.  Less  frequently 
we  bear  of  the  lawyer  who  says  to  his  cli- 
ent "That  may  be  legal  but  it  is  wrong 


and  I  will  not  approve  of  it  or  aid  you  in 
the  doing  of  it."  The  lawyer  too  often 
advises  his  client,  his  corporation  and  the 
directors  how  far  they  may  go  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  a  civil  or  crim- 
inal liability.  Less  frequently  he  raises 
the  question  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
says  he  is  not  here  for  that  purpose. 

In  so  doing  the  lawyer  commits  his  cli- 
ents to  the  doing  of  things  against  a  third 
party  for  which,  if  the  lawyer  himself 
were  the  third  party,  he  would  feel  justly 
resentful. 

Too  many  lawyers  are  forgetting  today 
the  high  standard  set  for  them  in  the  doc- 
trine that  the  attorney  is  the  keeper  of 
bis  client's  conscience.  And  these  law- 
yers are  prosperous,  some  of  them  are  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  and  as  such  they  are 
admired  by  the  most  of  us. 

Conclusion. 

I  can  not  here  and  now  lead  you 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  evils 
which  are  burning  back  of  the  smoke  of 
modern  criticism.  I  have  shown.  I  think, 
that  these  evils,  which  are  undermining 
the  foundation  of  American  business  and 
the  institutions  of  American  government, 
are  founded  in  the  weakness  of  American 
standards  of  greatness  and  if  not  checked 
will  ultimately  undermine  American  char- 
acter. My  point  is  that  "American  char- 
acter" means  your  character  and  mine, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  question 
of  the  day  is  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

My  answer  is  suggested  by  your  com- 
mencement. 

We  must  all  go,  where  you  are,  "Back 
to  Beginnings." 

I  think  that  the  simplest  reform — ^the 
hardest,  but  the  first — is  to  make  up  our 
minds  not  to  do  ourselves  those  things 
which  the  other  man  is  doing,  but  which 
are  wrong. 

The  next  reform  is  to  reform  the  other 
man. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  process. 
The  common  procedure  is  to  try  first  to 
correct  others.  But  we  fail  because  we 
soon  see  that  if  we  push  that  sort  of  re- 
form to  the  last  analysis,  we  interfere 
with  our  own  graft;  or,  if  our  funda- 
mental honesty  is  brave  enough,  we  real- 
ize that  we  are  not  fit  to  throw  the  first 
stone. 

So  I  say  that  we  older  men  and  women 
must  go  "back  to  beginnings,"  and,  as  for 
the  younger  men  and  women,  you  whose 
commencement  day  this  is,  you  who  a^e 
at  the  beginnings — to  you  I  say:     Stay 
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there.  You  can  throw  atones.  Throw 
them,  and  throw  them  straight  and  throw 
them  hard,  and  above  all  things  do  keep 
yoarselves  fit  to  throw  them  always. 

Don't  pose,  don't  be  frauds.  Be  genu- 
ine. Be  true  to  yourselves.  Be  your- 
selves. Seek  what  you  really  want  Take 
no  course  in  life  simply  because  others 
take  it.  Put  on  no  man's  coat  because  it 
is  becoming  to  him.  Make  your  point  of 
view  your  standpoint.  Don't  proclaim  it 
as  the  hub  of  the  universe;  it  is  only  a 
firing  line,  but  stand  on  it  and  fire. 

Don't  chase  the  easy  dollar.  Money  is 
good,  but  money  will  come  if  you  do  your 
work  well.  Give  the  world  full  value,  and 
the  world  will  prize  and  pay  you  for  the 
character  your  honest  effort  will  have  de- 
veloped. And  even  the  bad  world  appre- 
ciates character.  Did  you  not  notice  how 
a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  great  financial 
institutions,  under  charges  *  of  financial 
graft,  searched  this  country  to  find  a  man 
of  national  reputation  and  of  shining 
purity  of  character? 

Get  that  character  and  reputation,  get 
for  yourselves  the  benefit  of  the  exercise 
of  mind  and  body  that  comes  from  earn- 
ing money,  but  let  your  dollars  be  but 
the  evidence  of  the  recognized  value  of 
your  work  in  the  world. 

Having  that,  however,  having  charac- 
ter, require  it  of  others.  Help  to  create 
a  demand  for  honesty.  Having  done  your 
duty  as  a  man  or  as  a  woman  to  your- 
selves, do  your  duty  to  the  rest  of  us^-do 
the  work  of  a  member  of  society,  of  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

In  a  free  democratic  nation  such  as 
ours,  we— you  who  are  at  your  com- 
mencement and  I  who  have  come  back 
here  to  the  beginnings — I  tell  you  that 
we  need  men  and  women  who  not  only 
will  not  lie,  or  steal,  or  cheat,  or  bribe, 
but  will  make  crimes  criminal  and  fraud 
and  graft  a  disgrace,  even  though  they 
are  successful,  even  though  the  wrong- 
doers live  next  door,  belong  to  our  club, 
go  to  our  church. 

That  I  may  not  in  anywise  be  misun- 
derstood I  say  to  you  again  that  this  in- 
dictment of  our  business  life  is  not  based 
upon  an  inherent,  incurable  defect  in  our 
American  character,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
these  evils  are  an  outgrowth  of  our  Amer- 
ican strenuosity  in  the  riotous  race  for 
the  easy  dollar  and  the  many  dollars.  I 
wish  to  distinctly  avoid  leaving  the  im- 
pression upon  your  miuds  that  an  unduly 
large  proportion  of  the  American  people 
are  of  the  class  which  I  have  sought  to. 


call  to  account.  Rather  let  me,  in  con- 
clusion, point  you  to  the  silver  lining  to 
this  cloud ;  emphasizing  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  indictment  is  well  founded, 
nevertheless  we  may  rest  assured  that  in 
the  hearts  of  the  genuine  men  and  women, 
the  plain  people  as  well  as  those  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  higher  education, 
and  I  will  not  include  those  who  have 
had  the  advantion,  and  I  will  not  exclude 
those  who  have  had  the  advantages,  or 
disadvantages,  as  you  may  chose,  of  a 
competency,  there  is  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  character;  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  not 
only  believe  in,  but  stand  for  right  living 
and  a  conscience  undimmed  and  unfet- 
tered by  business  environments. 

Therefore,  right  and  honesty  will  tri- 
umph; a  saturnalia  of  graft  and  an  era 
of  grab  will  find  itself  short  lived,  elim- 
inated by  the  uplifting  influences  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  character,  a 
consummation  which  will  receive  fresh 
vigor  and  renewed  impulse  from  those 
who  today  are  "back  to  beginnings." 

You  and  I  have  enough  of  the  optimist 
in  our  make-up,  we  have  sufficient  faith 
in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our  country, 
to  feel  convinced  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  an  ineradicable 
disease  in  our  national  life.  In  fact,  I 
have  spoken  thus  plainly  because  I  am 
convinced  that  a  cure  is  iKWsible  and  that 
this  cure  will  come  through  the  efforts  of 
men  and  women  such  as  you. 

Wherefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Oberlin,  1005,  start  right,  steer  right,  stay 
right  and — make  the  rest  of  us  come 
"Back  to  Beginnings." 

#      #      # 

New  Co-operatiVe  Concern, 

With  a  view  to  pushing  in  the  most 
practicable  manner  possible  the  sale  of 
Union  Label  goods,  a  co-operative  con- 
cern has  been  projected  at  Elgin,  111., 
which  it  is  proposed  to  make  national, 
and  which,  according  to  advices,  is  to  be 
conducted  under  labor  union  auspices.  It 
appears  as  though  this  movement  is  the 
result  of  a  fight  against  the  Employers' 
Association,  involving  all  the  building 
trades  of  that  city.  It  is  proposed  that 
"the  business  of  the  association  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  separate  parts.  The  gen- 
eral department,  including  the  mail  order, 
jobbing,  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
departments,  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  general  officers  and  a  board  of 
twelve    directors.     Local    'co-operatives,' 
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including  construction  companies  and 
other  lines  of  business,  will  be  financed 
by  the  local  organizations,  and  local  in- 
vestments will  be  under  supervision  of 
local  officers  and  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  latter  will  be  under  supervision  of 
the  general  association. 

"The  capital  is  to  be  divided  into 
shares  of  $10,  paid  up  and  nonassessable. 
Local  'co-operatives'  will  be  organized 
wherever  stock  is  subscribed,  and  the 
people  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
association's  offer  to  supply  the  public 
directly  from  the  farm,  the  field  or  the 
factory.  Profits  resulting  from  these 
local  co-operatives  are  divided  among  the 
local  stockholders  and  patrons." 

The  projectors  of  the  movement  are 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  Labor 
Union  G<y-operative  stores  in  England, 
which  it  is  claimed  yielded  in  1904  the 
enormous  sum  of  $20,000,000  in  profits 
to  their  stockholders. 

#      #      # 

Industrial  Notes, 

Ouirent  advices  state : 
That  Japanese  labor  troubles  continue 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


That    women    chimney-sweepers    have 
organized  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 


That  the  old-age  pensions  bill,  recently 
introduced  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Ohanning,  allots  5  shillings 
a  week  to  British  subjects  aged  65,  after 
20  years'  residence. 


That  the  employers  in  the  building 
trades  of  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  dis- 
trict have  dismissed  within  a  fortnight 
30,000  workmen  who  belonged  to  labor 
organizations. 

That  the  recent  conference  of  trades 
and  labor  councils  in  New  Zealand  passed 
resolutions  urging  the  establishment  of 
state  iron  works,  woolen  and  flour  mills, 
clothing  and  boot  factories,  and  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  mineral  wealth  oC 
New  Zealand. 


That  only  one  change  in  hours  of  Brit- 
ish labor  was  reported  recently.     It  af- 


fected 1,500  bricklayers  and  bricklayers' 
laborers  at  Leicester,  Bng.,  whose  work- 
ing time  during  the  summer  period  was 
reduced  by  two  and  a  half  hours  per  week, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  summer 
period. 


That  no  persons  are  allowed  to  land 
in  Cape  Colony,  S.  A.,  unless  they  have 
secured  work  beforehand,  or  possess  $100 
on  arrival. 


That  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  recently  holding 
that  the  attempt  to  force  all  laborers  to 
combine  in  unions  is  against'  the  policy 
of  the  law,  because  it  aims  at  a  monopoly 
of  the  labor  market. 


That  returns  received  from  certain 
selected  British  ports  (at  which  80  per 
cent,  of  the 'total  tonnage  in  the  foreign 
trade  is  entered  and  cleared)  show  that 
during  April  35,506  seamen  were  shipped 
on  foreign-going  vessels,  an  increase  of 
1,681  as  compared  with  the  number 
shipped  in  April,  1904. 


That  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand 
Department  of  Labor  has  circularized  the 
trade  unions  of  that  colony,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  collecting  statistics  to  enable  him 
to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
ratio  between  'the  wages  of  workers  and 
the  rents  they  pay  for  their  dwellings. 


That  after  a  long  period  of  partial 
employment  and  no  employment,  the  cot- 
ton operatives  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  are 
having  a  run  of  constant  work. 


That  allowing  lawyers  to  appear  in  the 
arbitration  court  has  proved  a  great  drain 
on  the  funds  of  New  South  Wales  unionb 
which  have  placed  their  cases  before  Llie 
court. 


That  the  Lanarkshire  (Scotland)  Min- 
ers' Union  added  $25,000  to  its  funds  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  the  financial 
year. 


That  unemployed  men  are  still  rapidly 
gathering  in  and  around  Bundaberg, 
Queensland,  in  the  hope  of  securing  work 
during  the  coming  sugar  season. 
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Fourth  Annual  Report,  Legislative 
Board,  B.  of  L.  F.,  of  the  State 
qf  New  York.^ 

R9d  Jacket  Lodg9  No.  85. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1905. 
The  U(m.  Harry  Wayland  Hill,  Senator 

Poriy'Sevenih  Diatrid: 

DKA.R  Sir. — We  are  desirous  of  haviog 
a  bill  introduced  and  passed  by  your  hon- 
orable body,  known  as  Senate  bill  No. 
380,  to  relieve  employes  from  assuming 
the  risk  of  injury  or  death  from  dangers 
in  the  employment,  which  by  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  the  employer  might  have 
guarded  against. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  here  assembled,  do  hereby 
request  our  Senator,  the  Hon.  Harry 
Wayland  Hill,  to  introduce  and  support 
this  measure. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are, 

BbOTHEBHOOD  of    LOCOICOTIYE   FiBEMKN, 

W.  F.  COE,  8eo, 
(Copy.) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1905. 
R.  E.  Quirk,  Chairman  Nev)  York  Legis- 
lative Board,  Albany,  N.  Y,: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Lake  Erie 
Ijodge  No.  241,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Senator  Lewis  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
known  as  Senate  bill  No.  380.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  is  to  avoid  in  certain 
cases  what  is  known  as  '*the  assumption 
of  risk"  by  the  employe. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved,  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  in  meeting  assembled,  do 
hereby  request  our  Senator  and  Assem- 
blyman from  this  district  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  assist  Senator  Lewis  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  above-named 
bill. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  our  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man, and  to  Senator  Lewis,  also  to  the 
Chairman  of  our  Legislative  Board. 
(Signed.) 

J.  B.  WrwANS.      Odd  Thompson, 
Secretary,  Master, 

[seal.] 

^ContiQued  from  July,  1906,  Magaiine. 


Elmira  Lodge  No,  46S* 

Blmira,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1905. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  Elmira  Lodge 
No.  463,  B.  of  L.  F. : 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Merton  E.  Lewis 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  Senate,  No.  380, 
known  as  the  "assumption  of  risk"  by  the 
employe,  be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Elmira 
Lodge,  in  meeting  here  assembled,  do 
hereby  request  our  Senators  and  Assem- 
blymen to  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  our  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man and  to  Senator  Lewis,  also  to  our 
legislative  chairman. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  E.  Welton, 

Master. 
L.  W.  Oaklet, 

Secretary. 

[SEAL.] 

Red  Jacket  Lodge  No,  85, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1905. 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Ryan,  Secretary  Legisla- 
tive Board: 
Dear  Sir. — Whereas  the  Hon.  Merton 
E.  Lewis  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  known 
as  Senate  bill  No.  380.  "The  object  of 
this  bill  is  to  avoid  in  certain  cases  what 
is  known  as  assumption  of  risk"  by  the 
employe. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  the 
members  of  Red  Jacket  Lodge  No.  85, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  in 
meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  request  our 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  from  this 
county  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist 
Senator  Lewis  in  securing  the  passage  of 
thi^  bill. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  F.  CtoE, 
Secretary. 

[SEAL.] 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1905. 
Mr.   R.  E.   Quirk,   Chairman  N.   Y.   8. 
L.  B.: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother. — At  a  regular 
meeting  of  Saratoga  Lodge  No.  209,  B. 
of  L.  F.,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Senator  Lewis  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  what  Is 
known  as  Senate  bill  No.  380.    The  object 
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of  this  bill  is  to  avoid  in  certain  cases 
what  is  known  as  the  assumption  of  risk 
by  the  employe. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  in  meeting  assembled,  do 
hereby  request  our  Senator  and  Assem- 
blyman from  this  district  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  assist  Senator  Lewis  in 
securing  the  passage  of  above-named  bill. 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  our  Senator  and  Assem- 
blyman, and  to  Senator  Lewis,  also  to  the 
Chairman  of  our  Legislative  Board. 
Abthub  Goodbich, 

Master, 
Thos.  Whauen, 

Secretary. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1905. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Sev- 
eral Lodges,  Brotherhood   of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  State  of  Neto  York: 
Deab  Sibs  and  Bbothebs. — Inclosed 
find  Senate  bill  No.  126,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lewis.     This  bill  is  similar  to  the 
one  introduced  by  the  above-named  gen- 
tleman the  past  two  years,  known  as  the 
Compulsory  Arbitration  bill,  and  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Workingmen's  Federation, 
the  B.  of  R.  T.,  and  our  (M*ganization. 

Trusting  that  your  lodge  will  take 
prompt  action  on  this  bill  and  advise  us 
of  same, 

We  remain  yours  fraterpally, 
R.  E.  QuiBX, 
Ci^irifiaii. 
Thomas  E.  Rtan, 
Secretary. 

[SEAL.] 

Note.— The  above-mentioned  bill  died  in 
oommittee.  No  hearing  set  or  held.  Further 
oommenta  on  thii  aot  are  unneoeiiary. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1905. 
To    the    Officers,    Members,    and    Legis- 
lative Representatives  of  the  Several 
Lodges,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  State  of  New  York: 
Deab  Sibs  and  Bbothebs. — Inclosed 
find  Senate  bills  Nos.  300  and  301,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Marks. 

Trusting  your  lodge  will  take  prompt 
action  on  the  inclosed  bills,  and  advise  us 
of  the  same,  we  remain, 

Fraternally  yours, 

R.  E.  QuiBX, 
Chairman. 
Thomas  E.  Rtan, 

Secretary. 
[seal.] 

Note.— The  above-mentioned  acts  affecting 
New  York  "L"  and  Sabwaj  lines  died  in  oom- 
mittee. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1905. 
To    the   Officers,    Members,    and    Legis- 
lative Representatives  of  the  Several 
Lodges,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  State  of  Nmo  York: 
Deab  Sibs  and  Bbothebs. — Inclosed 
find   Assembly  bill   No.   657,  an  act  to 
amend  section  603  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  relating  to  injunctions. 

This  is  one  of  the  meesutes  we  were 
instructed  to  have  introduced. 

Also  inclosed  find  Assembly  bills  Nos. 
734  and  810.     Kindly  advise  us  of  the 
action  of  your  lodge  on  these  bills. 
Fraternally  yours, 

R.  E.  QUIBK, 
Chairman. 
Thomas  E.  Rtan, 
Secretary. 

[SEAL.] 

Under  date  of  February  16th,  we  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  had  our  Boiler 
Inspection  bill  introduced;  that  the  En- 
gineers' Committee  had  asked  us  to  have 
an  amendment  to  the  same ;  that  we  were 
waiting  for  said  amendment:  that  if  we 
found  it  would  improve  the  bill  we  would 
accept  it. 

On  February  14th  Senator  Barnes  in- 
troduced our  bill  in  the  Senate.  On 
March  10th  Assemblyman  Bedell  intro- 
duced a  Boiler  Inspection  bill  in  the  As- 
sembly by  request  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
After  several  conferences  between  your 
Chairman  and  the  engineers,  and  aftar 
presenting  the  matter  to  our  attomeya 
we  agreed  upon  a  compromise  act  which 
was  substituted  in  ccnnmittee  for  both 
the  other  bills.  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mr. 
Stanchfield,  representing  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Erie,  appeared  at  this  stage,  op- 
posing the  substitute  bill.  There  was  no 
apparent  opposition  to  this  substitute  in 
the  Assembly,  and  it  passed  said  body. 
When  introduced  in  the  Soiate  the  oppo- 
sition did  develop  in  shape  of  th^  gentle- 
men mentioned,  and  at  the  hearing  set  for 
said  bill  in  Senate  Railroad  Committee 
they  appeared  in  opposition  to  it  Also 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad. 
After  the  hearing  amendments  were  sug- 
gested to  us  by  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mr. 
Stanchfield  which  we  could  not  accept, 
and  it  was  reported  out  without  amend- 
ments, and  the  opposition  was  carried  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Good- 
sell  moved  to  lay  the  bill  aside,  which  mo- 
tion was  carried.  At  our  request  Senator 
Marks  moved  to  reconsider  this  action, 
and  we  give  herewith  the  roll-call  show- 
ing those  who  were  with  or  against  us. 
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The  motion  to  reconsider  was  carried  and 
the  bill  was  pat  on  final  passage,  and 
it  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before 
the  Governor. 

On  the  motion  to  reconsider,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  roll-call : 

A^rmative — Mr.  Brackett,  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Cassidy,  Mr.  Cobb,  Mr.  Goggeshall, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cnllen,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Dooltng,  Mr.  Gates,  Mr.  Grady,  Mr.  Hin- 
man,  Mr.  Keenan,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Malby, 
Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Raines, 
Mr.  Saxe,  Mr.  Tully.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

Neifative — Mr.  Ambler,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Burr,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Cordts, 
Mr.  rancher,  Mr.  Fechter.  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald, Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Frawley,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, Mr.  Goodsell,  Mr.  Hasenflug,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Kehoe,  Mr.  L'Hommedieu, 
Mr.  McCarren,  Mr.  Riordan. 

Motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  boiler  inspection  bill  was  laid  aside. 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1905. 
Deab  Senator. — We  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  Assembly  bill  No.  1273,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bedell,  and  now  in  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Railroads. 

This  bill  is  advocated  by  the  combined 
train  service  organizations  of  the  State, 
and  we  respectfully  request  your  support 
for  the  measure,  which  we  are  agreed  is 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety  and  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned. 

May  we  not  expect  your  hearty  sup- 
port when  the  bill  reaches  the  Senate 
Calendar? 

(Signed.) 

A.  W.  Young, 
For  the  B,  of  L,  E, 
R.  E.  Quirk, 
For  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

P.  J.  Hayes, 
For  the  B.  of  R.  T. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1905. 
To    the    Officera,    Members,    and    Legis- 
lative Representatives  of  the  Several 
Lodges,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  State  of  New  York: 
Dear   Sirs  and  Brothers. — Inclosed 
find  Assembly  bill  No.  1273,  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Bedell,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

You  will  recollect  that  on  February 
16th  we  informed  you  that  we  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  proper  inspection  of 
locomotive  boilers,  which  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  asked  to  have  amended.  After 
having  several  bills  drafted,  we  have  com- 
promised on  the  enclosed  bill. 


Trusting  you  will  take  prompt  action 
on  this  bill,  and  advise  us  of  the  same, 
I  am  fraternally  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Ryan, 
Secretary  L.  B. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  17,  1905. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Railroad  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate: 

Gentlemen. — Referring  to  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  Assembly  bill  No. 
1273  (locomotive  boiler  inspection),  sub- 
mitted by  the  railroad  corporation  attor- 
neys, we  wish  to  say  frankly  that  we 
can  not  accept  them  as  they  will'  entirely 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed 
law.  Referring  to  the  question  of  pen- 
alty, as  raised  by  Mr.  Stanchfield,  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  language  of  the' 
present  bill,  we  are  unable  to  see  how 
that  part  can  be  misconstrued.  The  sec- 
tion reads  that  the  person  making  the 
inspection  "shall  make  and  subscribe  his 
name  to^a  written  or  printed  certificate" 
*  *  *  "and  the  making  and  filing  of  a 
false  certificate  shall  be  a  misdemeanor." 
W^e  are  utterly  unable  to  see  how  this 
language  can  be  misconstrued  or  how  the 
two  sentences  can  be  divorced ;  surely,  if 
a  person  not  an  inspector  should  make 
and  file  such  a  certificate,  without  an  in- 
spection, the  extreme  penalty  for  a  mis- 
demeanor would  be  little  enough  for  such 
an  act.  The  proposed  amendments  are 
so  constructed  that  there  is  no  penalty 
attached  to  the  corporation  for  continu- 
ing in  use  an  unsafe  boiler,  but  says  the 
inspector  is  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$100  per  day  for  such  use;  well,  if  it 
were  not  so  serious  a  matter  the  propo- 
sition would  be  laughable;  an  inspector 
would  have  no  more  to  say  about  the  use 
of  the  boiler  than  any  gentleman  on  the 
committee. 

What  is  known  on  all  railroads  as 
"boiler  inspection"  and  "hydrostatic  tests" 
are  very  different  and  separate  matters, 
and  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  sepa- 
rate them  in  this  bill,  that  no  serious 
delays  or  results  might  come  from  the 
law. 

Inspection  of  stay-bolts  has  nothing  to 
do  with  hydrostatic  tests,  neither  is  in- 
spection of  stay-bolts  all  that  is  included 
in  what  is  known  as  boiler  inspection: 
the  safety-valves,  steam  gauges,  boiler 
checks,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  monthly 
inspection,  and  we  contend  that  our  bill, 
from  the  practical  standpoint,  just  covers 
the  matter  and  is  an  exceptionally  good, 
ioorking  law. 

As  to  Sec.  2.  "gtate  inspector." — The 
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proposition  that  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  may  not  make  an  inspec- 
tion except  at  such  times  as  the  railroad 
corporation  shall  fix  is  simply  ridiculous ; 
the  bill  gives  the  inspector  no  authority 
except  by  direction  of  the  Commission. 
We  are  sure  that  is  sufficient  limitation 
if  there  is  any  necessity  for  this  bill,  and 
we  contend  that  there  is  great  need  for 
it. 

Therefore;  gentlemen,  we  earnestly  re- 
quest that  you  report  this  bill  and  help 
us  to  place  it  upon  the  statute  books. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  J.  Hayes, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 

R.  E.  QuDtK, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

A.  W.  Young, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1905. 
Hia  Excellency,  the  Oovemor,  Executive 
Chamber,  Albany,  N,  Y.:     • 

Deab  Sir. — Representing  and  speaking 
for  the  men  wno  operate  the  locomotives 
used  upon  the  great  railway  systems  of 
our  Empire  State,  we  desire  to  direct 
your  special  attention  to  Assembly  bill 
No.  1278,  introduced  in  Assembly,  March 
10th,  by  Mr.  Bedell,  passed  by  both 
Houjses  and  now  before  Your  Excellency 
awaiting  your  action. 

This  bill  is  advocated  by  the  combined 
train  service  organizations  of  the  State, 
engineers,  firemen  and  trainmen,  and  was 
inspired  by  the  frequency  of  locomotive 
boiler  explosions  the  past  few  years  and 
the  conditions  of  many  engine  l>oilers  now 
in  use,  which  we  believe  renders  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  general  State 
supervision  should  be  established. 

The  bill  was  drawn  from  the  practical 
standpoint  of  the  operation  of  the  loco- 
motives and  by  practical  men,  a  great 
effort  being  made  to  eliminate  anything 
that  would  handicap  any  railroad  com- 


pany who  took  care  of  their  boilers.  The 
engineers  and  firemen  back  of  this  bill 
have  many  of  them  been  in  active  service, 
as  such,  for  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
years,  and  ask  for  this  measure,  not  only 
for  their  protection  and  that  of  the  othor 
employes,  but  as  a  measure  of  public 
safety  as  well.  In  the  name  of  the  sev- 
eral organizations  before  mentioned,  we 
most  earnestly  pray  that  you  will  give 
this  enactment  of  the  Legislature  your 
approval. 

Should  there  be  opposition  from  any 
source  we  desire  that  you  will  give  us 
the  honor  of  a  hearing. 
Believe  us  to  be. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

A.  W.  Young, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
R.  B.  Quirk, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

P.  J.  Hayes, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Note.  -This  bill  bu  since  been  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  is  now  a  law. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1905. 
To    the    Officers,    Members,    and    Legis- 
lative Representatives  of  Lodges  H9, 
155,  and  291,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen: 
Dear  Sins  and  Brothers. — Enclosed 
find  Senate  bill  No.  747,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Grady,  "An  act  requiring  the  licens- 
ing of  motormen  and  conductors  on  elec- 
tric trains  or  cars  in  cities  containing 
two  or  more  counties." 

Please  advise  at  once,  what  action  you 
wish  taken  on  this  bill. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Thoicas  E.  Ryan, 
Secretary  L.  B. 
Note.— The  above-mentioned   bill  died  in 
oommittee. 

(To   be  continued   in   September  Maga- 
zine.) 
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Some  Facts  About  Canada. 

Julj  1st,  called  "Dominion  Day,"  is 
Canada's  national  holiday,  observed  in  the 
celebration  of  the  confederation  or  unity 
of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Prince  E^dward  Island. 
The  Toronto  Globe  of  that  date  says  it  "is 
a  sood  day  for  Canadians  who  have  been 
80  busy  at  their  own  individual  tasks 
lately  that  they  have  had  no  time  to  study 
the  general  advancement  of  their  country 
to  brush  up  their  knowledge  in  that  re- 
gard." The  Globe  then  gives  extracts 
from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "One  Thousand 
Facts  About  Canada,"  and  which,  unless 
specifically  stated,  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  which  demonstrate 
the  great  progress  which  that  country  has 
been  making,  and  are  as  follows : 

Canada  contains  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Canada's  proportion  of  population  is 
only  1.5  to  a  square  mile. 

England  has  558  and  the  United  States 
21  to  a  square  mile. 

Canada  has  nearly  a  million  square 
miles  of  practically  unexplored  area. 

Canada  is  bounded  by  three  oceans. 

Canada's  sea  coast  line  equals  half  the 
circumference  of  the  earth. 

Canada  has  13,000  miles  of  coaFt  line— 
7,000  being  in  British  Columbia. 

Canada  is  3,500  miles  wide  and  1.400 
miles  deep. 

Canada  is  larger  in  area  than  the 
United  SUtes,  as  large  as  30  United 
Kingdoms  and  as  large  as  18  Germanys. 

Canada  is  larger  than  Australasia. 

Canada's  four  organized  territories  are 
larger  than  France  and  Germany. 

Canada's  three  northern  districts  of 
Mackensie,  Ungava  and  Franklin  are 
larger  than  China  (proper). 

Canada  has  a  continuous  waterway  of 
2,384  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Mackenzie  River  is,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, 2,500  miles  long — equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  Liverpool  to  Halifax. 

Canada  has  6,000  miles  of  waterways 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mackenzie, 
with  only  150  miles  of  a  land  break. 

Victoria  City  is  half-way  between  Lon- 
don and  Hong  Kong. 


The  two  new  Provinces  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  will  have  275,000  square 
miles  each. 

The  Yukon  District  is  almost  as  large 
as  France. 

The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  3,000  miles  long— 
1,600  by  land,  1,400  through  water. 

Canada's  population  by  the  first  census 
of  1665  was  3.251. 

Canada's  population  at  confederation, 
1867,  3,500,000. 

Canada's  population,  1901,  5,371,315. 

Canada's  population,  estimated,  on 
June  30.  1904,  5,004.328. 

Canada  began  the  twentieth  century 
with  the  same  population  as  the  United 
States  began  the  nineteenth. 

Canada  has  forty  countries  and  nation- 
alities represented  in  her  population. 

Canada  has  132,101  more  males  than 
females. 

Canada  has  more  than  one-half  of  the 
white  population  of  all  Britain's  colonies. 

Canada  has  enfranchised  25  per  cent, 
of  her  population. 

Canada  has  87  per  cent,  of  Canadian- 
born  people — 4,671.815. 

Canada  has  8  per  cent,  of  British-born 
people — 495,883. 

Canada  has  therefore  95  per  cent,  of 
British-born  subjects — 5,077,698. 

Canada's  population  is  74  per  cent, 
rural,  26  per  cent,  urban. 

Canada  has  61  centres  of  5.000  popula- 
tion and  over,  31  of  population  of  10,000 
and  over. 

(To  be  continued.) 

#      #      # 

Book  Review. 

Basis  of  RaUtoay  Rates  and  Private  vs. 
Oovemmental  Management  of  Railroads: 
This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Mar- 
shall M.  Kirkman.  and  is  one  of  the  fa- 
mous "Science  of  Railways"  Series  by 
the  same  author.  It  has  been  revised, 
rewritten  and  is  just  from  the  press. 

The  subject  overshadowing  all  others 
in  the  public  mind  is  the  relation  that  ex- 
ists between  the  Government  and  the  rail- 
roads. The  phase  of  the  question  pre- 
sented with  most  prominence  is  rates. 
Shall  they  be  made  by  the  carriers  freely, 
or  shall  the  government  place  limitations 
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upon  the  rate-making  power,  or  shall  it 
itself  prescribe  the  charge  made?  The 
author  in  the  introduction  says : 

What  I  have  to  say  in*  reference  to  rail- 
way rates  and  governmental  control  is 
based  on  well  known  economic  laws. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard 
to  the  railway  problem.  So  far  as  rates 
are  concerned  there  is  no  problem  not 
known  to  every  student  of  political  econ- 
omy. The  same  laws  that  govern  manu- 
facturers and  traders  govern  railways.  It 
has  been*  claimed  the  making  of  rates  in- 
vites the  special  intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  truth  is  that  air  and  water 
do  not  adjust  themselves  more  naturally 
than  the  rates  of  railways  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  If 
there  are  exceptions  the  evil  contains  its 
own  cure  and  so  does  not  invite  statutory 
enactments. 

While  it  is  impossible  that  the  eco- 
nomic principles  governing  railway  rates, 
as  herein  explained — ^perhaps  at  too  great 
length — can  be  successfully  controverted, 
nevertheless  I  beg  to  anticipate  what  is 
said  in  another  part  of  this  volume  in  re- 
gard to  the  specific  reductions  that  have 
been  made  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  operating  under  such  laws,  i.  e., 
without  governmental  interference  or  re- 
straint of  any  kind.  Thus,  the  railways 
of  America  have,  "without  intervention, 
voluntarily  reduced  the  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  charged  in  1863  from  3.642  cents  to 
.763  cents  in  1903,  a  reduction  amounting 
(on  the  basis  of  the  business  for  1903) 
to  the  enormous  sum  annually  of  $4,987,- 
040,622.21.  The  relative  importance  of 
this  gain  to  the  community  as  compared 
with  the  income  derived  by  the  owners  of 
railroads  from  their  properties  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  exhibit: 
Thus  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  its  report  for  June  30,  ld03, 
gives  the  cost  of  94.4  per  cent,  of  the 
mileage  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  as  $10,073,504,903.  Estimating 
the  cost  of  the  balance  at  the  same  rela- 
tive value,  the  total  cost  amounts  to 
$11,624,475,533, 

"It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
public  received  a  dividend  in  1903,  in  the 
shape  of  reduced  rates  (as  compared  with 
1863),  equal  to  42.90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  The  ownei's  of  the  railroads,  ou 
the  other  hand,  because  of  the  reduction 
they  had  made  in  rates,  received  in  the 
way  of  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends. 


a  return  of  only  3.74  per  cent,  on  the  total 
cost  of  their  property,  a  return  on  capital 
invested  that  no  manufacturer,  business 
man,  merchant  or  banker  would  consider 
adequate. 

"As  every  railway  company  naturally 
and  properly  seeks  to  maintain  rates,  the 
foregoing  shows  how  futile  are  their 
efforts  when  conditions  are  adverse. 
Rates  are  governed  by  natural  laws,  by 
economic  conditions,  the  same  as  the  price 
of  breadstuffs,  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies must  of  necessity  adjust  them- 
selves thereto.  If  there  are  perversions 
of  this  economic  law,  they  are  exceptions, 
and  as  one  to  a  million  compared  to  the 
value  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country  of  leaving  the  railroads  untram- 
meled — except  in  this,  that  they  shall  not 
discriminate  between  shippers ;  shall  not 
give  special  rates  nor  allow  rebates,  and 
shall  publish  and  post  their  tariffs,  as  the 
Government  requires." 

This  volume  treats  fully  these  subjects 
in  all  their  ramifications.  It  explains  the 
economic  and  basic  theory  of  railway 
rates  and  the  natural  laws  that  govern 
them.  It  treats  of  private  versus  govern- 
mental control ;  of  railway  growth ;  of 
the  legal  status  of  railways ;  the  basis  of 
tariffs ;  discrimination ;  the  influences 
that  determine  the  charges  of  carriers; 
the  nature  and  extent  of  competition; 
pooling ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  govei*n- 
mental  supervision. 

A  new  and  very  interesting  chapter  in 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  private 
(commercial)  cars  on  railroads,  and  other 
economic  questions  of  public  interest. 
The  book  contains  over  300  pages,  be- 
sides an  appendix,  is  nicely  bound  in 
cloth,  and  sells  for  $2.50.  It  is  published 
by  the  World  Railway  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. 

#      #      • 

The  Yosemite  Vallep. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany has  just  published  a  handsome  02- 
page  booklet  descriptive  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  California.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely and  profusely  illustrated,  showing 
many  wonderful  scenes  from  nature,  and 
the  descriptive  matter  is  thrilling  and  in- 
teresting. A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  five  cents.  Re- 
questu  should  be  addressed  to  Advertising 
Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  907  Merchants* 
Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Sign  All  Communications. 

A  standing  notice  is  maintained  in  the 
"Correspondence"  department  of  the 
Magazine  stating  that  all  letters  or  com- 
munications intended  for  publication  must 
bear  the  signature  of  the  writer,  and  that 
no  attention  will  be  given  to  any  com- 
munication not  80  signed.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  letters  still  reach  the  Magazine 
office  containing  matter  for  publication, 
signed  "Member,"  or  with  some  initials, 
or  bearing  no  signature  of  any  kind. 
These  letters  are  no  doubt  without  excep- 
tion written  in  good  faith.  Frequently 
they  contain  questions  which  it  is  sought 
to  have  answered  through  the  Magazine, 
and  which  would  be  given  prompt  atten- 
tion if  received  in  a  letter  properly 
signed.  Please  sign  every  communication 
addressed  to  the  Magazine.  Letters  with- 
out the  name  of  the  writer  will  be  given 
no  attention  whatever.  If  you  want  your 
name  withheld  from  publication,  just 
state  so,  and  your  wish  will  be  complied 
with. 

#      #      # 

Grand   Union  Meeting,   Toronto, 
Ontario. 

All  is  now  in  readiness  for  the  GRAND 
UNION  MEETING  to  be  held  in  To- 
ronto on  August  8,  0,  10,  1905,  to  attend 
which  a  cordial  invitation  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
our  members  may  secure  transportation 
over  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railways  by  making  application 
for  same  through  the  proper  officials  of 
the  roads  on  which  they  are  employed. 

The  committee  having  the  meeting  in 
charge  promises  a  most  pleasant  and  in- 


teresting time  to  everybody  attending. 
Let  all  go  who  can,  and  enjoy  three  of 
the  pleasantest  days  of  their  lives. 

The  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  official 
invitation  and  program,  which  gives  a  list 
of  hotel  rates  and  members  of  commit- 
tees: 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  All 
Lodges,  and  Ladies: 

The  Committee  of  the 

CANADIAN 

UNION  MEETING, 

to  he  held  in 

TORONTO,  AUGUST  8,  9,  10,  1905, 

extend  to  you  this  invitation 

to  attend. 

W.  J.  Bbent,  Jaices  Pratt, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

Program. 

FIRST   DAY. 

Secret  Meeting  morning  and  afternoon. 
Open  Meeting  in  the  evening. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Secret  Meeting  in  the  morning.  After- 
noon, trip  to  Centre  Island.  Evening, 
Moonlight  pn  the  Lake. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Secret  Meeting  in  the  morning.  After- 
noon, trip  around  the  city.  Evening. 
Grand  Complimentary  Ball  and  Sup- 
per. 


(M) 
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There  will  also  be  meetings  of  the  La- 
dies Society,  dates  and  time  of  which  will 
be  in  hand  program  with  which  you  will 
be  supplied. 

Geo.  E.  Cbowhurst, 

Chairman  Entertainment  Commfttee. 

Hotwl  Ratws, 

Rossin  House,  corner  York  and  King 
streets,  $2.00  per  day.  two  in  a  room,  spe- 
cial rate. 

Walker  House,  corner  York  and  Front 
streets,  $2.00  per  day  special  rate. 

Palmer  House,  first  and  second  floors 
$2.00  per  day,  third  and  fourth  floors 
$1.50  per  day,  special  rate,  American  plan 
only. 

The  Tremont,  163  Yonge  street,  Amer- 
ican plan  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  day,  Euro- 
pean plan  75  cents  per  day  up. 

Scholes  Hotel,  203  Yonge  street,  50  and 
75  cents  per  day,  European  plan. 

Hotel  Restaurant,  30  King  street.  West, 
European  plan,  gents  only,  75  cents  and 
$1.00  per  day. 

The  New  Russell,  217  Yonge  street, 
$1.50  per  day,  American  plan. 

Richardson  House,  corner  King  and 
Spadins  avenue,  two  in  a  room,  $1.25  per 
day. 

Power  House,  corner  King  and  Spa- 
dina  avenue,  $1.25  per  day,  two  or  more 
in  a  room. 

Union  House,  corner  Simcoe  street,  ad- 
joining Union  Station,  $1.00  and  $1.25 
per  day,  special  rate. 

The  Iroquois,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  day, 
corner  King  and  York  streets. 

Arlington  Hotel,  $2.00  per  day,  King 
street.  West. 

The  Grand  Union,  American  Plan 
$2.00  and  $3.00  per  day ;  European  plan 
$1.00  and  $1.50  per  day. 

Imperial  Hotel,  corner  King  and  York 
streets,  eight  rooms  at  75  cents  single, 
$1.00  double ;  four  rooms  at  $1.00  single, 
$1.25  double ;  two  rooms  at  $1.25  single, 
and  $1.50  double. 

Grosvenor  House,  corner  Yonge  and 
Alexander  streets,  75  cents  single,  $1.50 
double,  European  plan. 

COMICITTEE  OF  ABRiiNOBMENTS. 

Lodge  67. — W.  J.  Brent,  T.  H.  Dunn, 
W.  F.  Linahan,  G.  B.  Crowhurst,  C.  W. 
Edward,  G.  L.  Hutton,  F.  B.  Sowrey, 
James  Pratt. 

Lodge  262.— W.  Quinn,  J.  Lillew,  E. 
Raybould,  G.  K.  Wark,  F.  W.  Reeves, 
M.  D.  McTaggart,  H.  Butcher,  J.  MiU- 
ward. 

Lodge  59tf.— W.  E.  Westlake,  F.  Hine, 


F.  A.  Pinkston,  Robt.  Reid,  T.  Davidson, 
Jas.  Sands,  H.  Schaefer,  A.  H.  Mclntyre. 
Maple  Leaf  Lodge  16 1. — Ladies  Society 
Committee. — Mrs.  George  Ritchie,  Miss 
Nellie  Quinn,  Mrs.  Geo.  Halloway,  Mrs. 
Mary  Morrison,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Monck. 

#      #      # 
Official  Circular  No.  7.  1904-1905. 

Office  of  Gband  Master, 
Peoria,  III.,  July,  1905. 
To  All  tiuhordinate  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers — I  herewith  submit 
a  report  of  the  Vice  Grand  Masters  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  10o5 : 

First  Vic9  Grand  Masfr  C,  A,  Wilson. 

APRIL,  1905. 

Lodges  visited:  No.  291,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.:  No.  48,  Peoria,  111.  Worked  eleven 
days  with  Joint  Protective  Board  of 
Grand  Central  Station  and  Harlem  Line ; 
one  day  with  Joint  Protective  Board  of 
Southern  Railway ;  two  days  with  Joint 
Protective  Board  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  Railway;  seventeen  days 
at  Grand  Lodge  office.  The  entire  month 
of  April  was  consumed  by  Bro.  Wilson  in 
the  capacity  of  Acting  Grand  Master. 

HAT,  1905. 

Lodges  visited :  No.  405,  Peru,  Ind. : 
No.  157,  Peru,  Ind. ;  No.  424,  Covington, 
Ky. ;  No.  375.  Dayton,  O.,  two  days; 
worked  three  days  in  interest  of  defunct 
lodge  No.  239.  Columbus.  O. ;  No.  1,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  two  meetings. 

Worked  fourteen  days  with  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  Railway.  Organized  and 
worked  three  days  in  interest  of  Lodge 
No.  080,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Worked  three 
days  at  office  of  Grand  Lodge. 

Conducted  examinations  for  total  di^i- 
ability  of  Bro.  E.  E.  Schrock,  member  of 
Lodge  No.  52,  Logansport,  Ind.,  and  Bro. 
B.  D.  Crosier,  member  of  Lodge  No.  1, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

JT7NS,  1905. 

Lodges  visited :  No.  169,  Hornellsville, 
N.  Y. ;  No.  12,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  No.  276, 
Sloan,  N.  Y.;  No.  101.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
No.  85,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  No.  362.  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y. ;  No.  174  and  No.  673.  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  No.  252,  Columbia,  Pa.; 
No.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Worked  thirteen  days  in  interest  of 
Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Joint  Protect- 
ive Board ;  four  days  in  interest  of  N.  Y. 
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C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Joint  Protectiye  Board, 
and  one  day  with  Western  Maryland 
Joint  Protective  Board. 

Conducted  examinations  for  disability 
claims  of  Bro.  I.  J.  Sawyer,  member  of 
Lodge  No.  169,  and  Bro.  Albert  Sim- 
mons, of  Lodge  No.  208,  Susquehanna, 
Pa. 

Second  Viv  Grand  Maafr  Timothp  Sh9a, 
APBIL,  1905. 

Lodges  visited :  No.  289,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn  ;  No.  439,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  and 
worked  one  day  in  interest  of  No.  439; 
joint  meeting  with  Nos.  439  and  426, 
Avondale,  Ala. ;  No.  604,  Amory,  Miss. ; 
joint  meeting  with  Nos.  200  and  655, 
Meridian,  Miss.;  No.  460,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.;  No.  609,  Minden,  La.;  No.  522, 
Shreveport,  La. ;  No.  598,  Mer  Rouge, 
La. ;   No.  653,  Lafayette,  La. 

Worked  seven  days  with  Joint  Protect- 
ive Board  of  W.  &  A.  Ry.,  and  three  days 
with  Joint  Protective  Board  of  Southern 
uailway. 

Conducted  exammations  for  total  dis- 
ability of  Bro.  L.  H.  Cox,  of  Lodge  No. 
280,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Howlett 
Caradine,  member  of  Lodge  No.  201, 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

MAY,  1905. 

Lodges  visited:  No.  435,  Crewe,  Va. ; 
No.  76.  Norfolk,  Va. ;  No.  182.  Roanoke. 
Va. ;  No.  665,  East  Radford,  Va.;  No. 
446.  Bluefield,  W.  Va. ;  No.  626.  Spencer, 
N.  C;  No.  455,  Asheville,  N.  C;  No. 
343,  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  No.  427.  Colum- 
bia, S.  C;  No.  186,  Charleston,  S.  C; 
one  day  in  interest  of  No.  583,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Organized  Lodge  No.  675,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

>Vorked  ten  days  with  Joint  Protective 
Board  of  Southern  Railway;  one  day 
with  Joint  Protective  Board  0.  &  O.  Ry. 
Two  days  at  Washington,  D.  C,  meeting 
Grand  Master. 

Conducted  examination  for  total  dis- 
ability of  Bro.  John  Simmons,  member  of 
Lodge  446. 

JTJKB,  1905. 

Lodges  visited:  No.  332,  Augusta, 
Ga.;  No.  246,  Macon,  Ga.;  No.  247, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  No.  201,  Jackson,  Tenn.; 
No.  200.  Meridian,  Miss.;  No.  655,  two 
meetings,  Meridian  Miss. ;  No.  572,  Hat- 
tiesburg.  Miss.;  No.  89,  two  meetings. 
Selma,  Ala.;  No.  258,  two  meetings, 
Montgomery,  Ala.;    No.  581,  two  meet- 


ings. Columbus,  Ga. ;  No.  247,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  No.  289,  two  meetings,  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn ;  No.  279,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. ; 
No.  444,  two  meetings.  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
No.  403.  two  meetings,  Pinners  Point, 
Va. ;   Nos.  497  and  615,  Richmond,  Va. 

Worked  four  days  in  interest  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board  W.  &  A.  Div.,  N.  C.  &  St. 
L.  Ry. 

Third  Vif  Grand  Masfr  C.  W.  MaUr. 
APBIL,  1905. 

Lodges  visited :  No.  313,  Kansas  City. 
Kas:;  No.  24,  Parson,  Kas.;  Nos.  21, 
109.  390,  414  and  481,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
No.  54.  Moberly,  Mo. ;  No.  153,  Ft.  Scott. 
Kas. ;  No.  489.  Pittsburg,  Kas. ;  No.  529, 
Mena,  Ark. ;  No.  440,  Monett,  Mo. ;  No. 
389.  Chillicothe,  Mo.;  No.  298,  Argen- 
tine, Kas.;  No.  489,  Pittsburg,  Kas.; 
No.  337,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Conducted  examinations  for  disability 
of  Bros.  L.  A.  Kloffke,  of  Lodge  No.  17, 
and  H.  C.  Simpson,  of  Lodge  No.  190. 

Worked  one  day  in  interest  of  Joint 
Protective  Board  G.  C.  &  S.  P.  Ry.,  and 
one  day  in  interest  of  Rock  Island  Joint 
Protective  Board. 

MAY,  1906. 

Lodges  visited:  No.  355,  Joliet,  111.; 
No.  39.  Rock  Island,  111.,  three  meetings ; 
No.  249,  Valley  JuncUon,  la. ;  No.  634, 
Brookfield,  Mo.;  No.  226,  Bnnis,  Tex.; 
No.  506,  Houston,  Tex. ;  No.  590,  Beau- 
mont, Tex. ;  No.  677,  Silsbee,  Tex. ;  No. 
146,  Houston,  Tex.;  No.  551,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. ;   No.  676,  Cotter,  Ark. 

Organized  ^iodge  No.  676,  Cotter,  Ark., 
and  No.  677,  Silsbee,  Tex. 

Worked  two  days  in  interest  of  Joint 
Protective  Board  Gould  Southwest  Sys- 
tem, and  two  days  in  interest  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board  K.  0.  S.'Ry. 

JUNS,  1905. 

Lodges  visited :  No.  372,  Big  Springs, 
Tex. ;  Nos.  135  and  664,  El  Paso,  Tex. ; 
No.  94,  Tucson,  Ariz. ;  No.  314,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. ;  No.  663,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ;  No.  386,  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  No.  97, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  No.  139,  Kern,  Cal. ; 
No.  566,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  No.  91,  San  Fran- 
. Cisco,  Cal.;  No.  143,  two  meetings,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.;  No.  265,  Sacramento, 
Cal.;  No.  58,  Rocklin,  Cal.;  No.  19. 
Sparks.  Nev.;  No.  607.  Carlin,  Nev.; 
No.  98,  Ogden,  Utah;  No.  178  and  No. 
670,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Organized  No.  678,  San  Rafael,  Cal.; 
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.  No.  239,  Eureka,  Cal. ;    No.  679,  Black 
Rock,  Utah. 

Gonductf>d  examinations  for  disability 
of  Bro.  T.  J.  Garter,  of  Lodge  No.  372, 
Big  Springs,  Tex. ;  R.  B.  Henderson,  of 
Lodge  No.  622,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  M. 
G.  Peterson,  of  Lodge  No.  34,  Clinton,  la. 

Fourth  Vic9  Grand  Master  E,  A.  Bath 

APRIL,  1905. 

Lodges  visited:  No.  307,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  No.  563,  Merrick,  Mass.;  No. 
478,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  worked  four 
days  in  interest  of  No.  478;  No.  474, 
Taunton,  Mass.;  No.  285,  Hartford, 
Conn.;    No.  493,  Danbury,  Conn.;    No. 


Mich. ;  No.  494,  Gladstone,  Mich. ;  No. 
420,  two  meetings,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Worked  eight  days  in  interest  of  Joint 
Protective  Board  of  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way. 

Conducted  examinations  for  disability 
claims  of  Bros.  Wm.  J.  Houghton,  mem- 
ber of  Lodge  No.  129,  Escanaba,  Mich.; 
M.  M.  Miller,  of  Lodge  No.  158,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Edward  Walker,  of  Lodge  No. 
262,  Toronto,  Ont. 

8.  of  L.  r.  Mombors  Joining  a  Sistor 
OrganiMOtion. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  come  to  this 
office  from  members  of  our  Order  who 
have  joined  a  sister  organization  at  the 


Snmmarg  of  Work  bp  Months,  Stuartor  Ending  Juno  39,  1905. 
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365,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.;  No.  353,  Rut- 
land, Vt.;  No.  586,  Port  Huron,  Ont.. 
two  meetings;  No.  420,  Owosso,  Mich.; 
No.  286,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Worked  two  days  in  interest  of  legisla- 
tive matters,  and  three  days  with  Joint 
Protective  Board  of  T.  H.  &  B.  Ry. 

MAY,  1905. 

Lodges  visited :  No.  412,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.;  No.  597,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  two 
meetings ;  No.  127,  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  No. 
292,  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn. ;  No.  443, 
Staples,  Minn.;  No.  636,  Brainerd, 
Minn. ;  No.  358,  West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Worked  fourteen  days  with  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board  of  the  0.  N.  Ry. 

Conducted  examination  for  total  dis- 
ability of  Bro.  W.  P.  Quinn,  of  Lodge 
No.  412. 

JUNE,  1905. 

Lodges  visited :  No.  658,  Clarion,  la. ; 
No.  547.  Odwein,  la.;  No.  565,  St 
Joseph,  Mo.;  No.  102,  Des  Moines,  la.; 
No.  322,  Dubuque,  la. ;  No.  2,  two  meet- 
ings, Chicago,  111.;  No.  38,  Stratford, 
Ont;   No.  129,  two  meetings,  ESscanaba, 


earnest  solicitation  of  the  members  of  the 
latter,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
expelled  therefrom  in  the  event  they  fail 
to  withdraw  from  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  within  a  period  of 
ninety  days  or  some  other  time. 

On  account  of  this  question  being  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  discussion  of  it 
mi^ht  in  some  way  give  offense  to  those 
with  whom  we  desire  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  relations,  we  have  long  hesitated 
to  treat  upon  it;  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  our  members  have,  or  are 
seeking  our  advice  on  the  subject  an<i 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  only  in- 
quiring as  to  what  are  their  legal  righls 
in  the  premises,  we  feel  assured  that  no 
one  can  justly  complain  of  the  ones  seek- 
ing advice  under  such  circumstances,  nor 
take  offense  at  those  who  may  give  it 
because  the  law  of  the  land  is  higher  than 
the  law  of  any  fraternal  society,  and  cer- 
tainly no  fraternal  society  or  its  officers 
will  knowingly  enforce  a  law  of  their  or- 
ganization which  deprives  members  of 
rights  which  the  law  of  the  land  gives 
them.     So,  with  a  view  of  correctly  ad- 
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Tising  our  members,  we  have  had  the 
question  carefully  considered  by  the 
Legal  Department,  and  have  been  advised 
that  Section  27  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  sister  organization  referred  to  is 
wholly  insufficient  and  incapable  of  being 
construed  so  as  to  warrant  or  empower 
any  division  or  officer  of  the  sister  organi- 
zation to  expel  a  member  therefrom  be- 
cause he  will  not  sever  his  connection 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, within  ninety  days  or  any  other 
given  time.  An  expulsion  of  this  kind 
attempted  or  actually  carried  out  would 
be  absolutely  illegal  and  void,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  to  do  is  for  the  person  said 
to  be  expelled  to  tender  his  dues  and  as- 
sessments regularly,  and  if  they  are  re 
fused  the  fact  of  the  tender  will  keep  him 
in  good  standing,  and  should  any  event 
happen  which  would  make  him  or  his 
beneficiaries  entitled  to  the  insurance,  it 
could  be  collected  just  the  same  as  if  no 
expulsion  or  attempted  expulsion  had  ever 
taken  place.  However,  a  member  does  not 
need  to  wait  until  some  event  makes  his 
insurance  payable ;  he  has  a  right  to  re- 
sort to  the  courts  to  reinstate  himself  im- 
mediately upon  the  attempted  expulsion, 
and  since  he  is  seeking  but  a  right  the 
law  affords  him,  the  Brotherhood  stands 
ready  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  and  en- 
forcing this  right,  and  with  this  end  in 
view,  upon  application  of  a  member,  the 
Brotherhood  will  take  up  his  case  and 
institute  the  proper  proceedings  in  his  be- 
half. We  feel  assured  that  when  we  only 
work  to  the  end  that  our  members  shall 
enjoy  fully  the  privileges  that  the  law 
aifords  them,  that  we  are  not  antagoniz- 
ing any  sister  organization — and  to  re- 
frain from  a!«sisting  our  members  in  what 
they  are  clearly  entitled  to  enjoy  under 
the  law  of  the  land  would  be  moral  cow- 
ardice on  the  part  of  the  organization. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details 
either  as  to  the  legal  questions  involved, 
or  to  discuss  the  injustice  which  we  are 
seeking  to  protect  our  members  against, 
as  all  of  these  things  will  be  fully  gone 
into  when  a  proper  case  is  submitted 
to  us. 

Special  NoHc; 

I  desire  especially  to  call  attention  of 
the  members  of  all  lodges  to  the  amend- 
ment to  Section  154,  enacted  at  the  last 
convention,  and  which  appears  in  "italics" 
in  the  present  Constitution.  Under  the 
old. section  it  was  obligatory  upon  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  bond 
the  treasurers  of  all  subordinate  lodges, 


collecting  the  expense  of  same  from  the 
lodges.  The  last  convention  enacted  the 
amendment  above  referred  to,  which  is 
quoted  as  follows : 

"Before  entering  upon  his  (treasur- 
er's) duties,  he  shall  furnish  a  bond, 
either  personal  or  in  some  reliable  surety 
company,  conditional  upon  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum  as 
the  lodge  may  direct,  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  immediately  filed  with  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer." 

The  last  convention  enacted  the  above 
amendment  to  Section  154  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
local  lodge,  instead  of  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  to  bond  all  treasur- 
ers. (See  page  14  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  Ninth  Biennial 
Convention.) 

Th9  Magaxin*  IktpartmtnU 

I  desire  to  again  urge  upon  our  mem- 
bers the  importance  of  putting  forth  an 
effort  to  increase  the  subscription  list  of 
our  Magazine.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  the  standing  of  the  pub- 
lication, as  it  speaks  for  Its^f  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  topics  covered 
by  it,  and  if  each  of  our  55,2^  members 
will  secure  just  one  subscriber,  the  rev- 
enue derived  would  go  far  towards  de- 
fraying the  running  expenses  of  the  or- 
ganization. In  addition  to  making  it  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  organization,  the 
Editor  and  Manager  is  offering  valuable 
prizes  to  those  securing  new  subscrip- 
tions, the  particulars  concerning  which 
are  set  forth  in  each  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine, thereby  making  it  a  personal  in- 
ducement, as  well  as  a  benefit,  to  the  or- 
ganization, and  I  would  request  that  our 
members  render  him  all  of  the  assistance 
possible. 

Classification  of  Msmbors, 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  blank  form, 
which  Secretaries  will  please  fill  out, 
showing  the  exact  number  of  members  in 
their  respective  lodges  employed  as  engi- 
neers, firemen,  hostlers,  etc.,  and  file  with 
this  office.  A  careful  enumeration  is 
necessary  in  order  that  a  correct  count 
may  be  made. 

Joint  ProtoctiVo  Boards. 

Request  is  hereby  made  that  the  Secre 
taries  of  all  Joint  Protective  Boards  im- 
mediately supply  the  Grand  Master  with 
a  copy  of  the  schedule  under  which  they 
are  working  at  the  present,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  kept  a  complete  file  of  the 
same  in  the  Grand  Lodge  office.    This  is 
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important,  and  whenever  a  new  schednle 
goes  into  effect  a  copy  of  tlie  same  shoold 
be  sent  to  this  office  for  reference. 

Condition  of  th9  brotherhood. 

In  reviewing  the  business  of  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed,  the  records  show  a  very 
gratifying  increase  in  membership,  as 
well  as  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
financial  transactions. 

On  Jone  80,  1905,  the  records  show  by 
actual  count  a  membership  of  65,287. 
There  are  now  680  lodges  in  good  working 
order,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Brotherhood  in  so  far  as 
increased  membership  is  concerned  and 
the  increase  in  volume  of  financial  busi- 
ness transacted,  we  submit  the  following 
table  of  statistics  for  a  period  covering 
the  peat  ten  years,  which  we  feel  will  be 
of  interest  to  subordinate  lodges  and  to 
the  membership : 


Amount  Paid 

Number 

Grand  Lodce 

Disabled 

of  Mem. 

9,'2? 

Members  and 

bersat 

!n^ 

Beneficiaries 

Close  of 

AU  Funds. 

of  Deceased 

%S? 

Members. 

188&-96 

9387,868  68 

8319.684  00 

22.461 

1896-97 

417.026  71 

8J8.924  00 

24.261 

1897-96 

486.42186 

838,000  00 

27.038 

1896-99 

492.068  70 

424.900  00 

80.748 

1899-1900 

669.790  18 

466.672  00 

88.064 

1900-01 

748.794  14 

658.160  00 

89.072 

1901-02 

''Q2.338  61 

679360  00 

43jn6 

1902^» 

787.465  28 

616.600  00 

48.668 

190a-04 

906.686  72 

806.460  00 

64.434 

1904-06 

1.106.016  86 

810.250  00 

66.287 

Total  paid  to  disabled  members  and 
beneficiaries  of  deceased  mem- 
bers during  the  past  ten  years  .  ..86,229,880  00 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted 
that  all  previous  records  have  been  broken 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  our 
members  on  the  excellent  showing  that 
they  have  made,  which  should  go  far  to 
encourage  us  in  our  future  work.  Fra- 
ternally yours,        J.  J.  Hannahan, 

Attest:  Grand  Master. 

W.  S.  Carter, 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

#      #      # 
Spares. 

Lodge  172,  of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  held  its 
first  annual  picnic  at  Wakefield,  Que.  A 
member  writes  that  while  they  didn't  have 
as  large  a  crowd  as  they  should  have 
liked,  they  came  out  ahead.  The  follow- 
ing brothers  composed  the  committee  hav- 
ing the  arrangements  for  the  picnic  in 


charge :  Bros.  Lowe,  G.  Fraser,  B.  Rud- 
dick,  H.  B.  White,  E.  Ingram,  J.  Walsh, 
W.  Biggs,  T.  Smyth,  G.  YeUand,  J.  Elli- 
ott, J.  Fitzsimmons  and  R.  Garland. 


Read  the  advertisements  and  patronize 
our  advertisers. 


Brothers,  have  you  availed  yourself  of 
the  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  those 
beautiful  emblem  rings  offered  as  a  pre- 
mium for  securing  two  subscriptions  to 
the  Magazine? 


A  good  book  to  buy  if  you  want  to  post 
up  for  examination  is  Bro.  W.  N.  Breen's 
"Question  Box  of  the  Locomotive."  It  is 
advertised  every  month  in  the  Magazine 
and  will  be  of  great  value  to  any  engine- 
man. 


The  knife  the  Magazine  is  offering  as  a 
premium  for  two  yearly  subscriptions  is 
certainly  a  "wonder."  Any  railroad  man 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  one 
in  his  possession.    Why  not  try  for  one? 


Can  you  solve  the  puzzle?  A  puzzle 
advertisement  is  published  on  the  front 
inside  cover  page  this  month.  Read  it 
and  see  if  you  can  work  it  out.  Condi- 
tions are  fully  set  forth  in  the  advertise- 
ment. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Deo,  parents  of 
Bro.  Elmer  A.  Deo,  who  recently  died  of 
smallpox,  have  written  the  Magazine 
thanking  the  brothers  of  Lodge  256,  of 
which  Bro.  Deo  was  a  member,  for  their 
kindness  and  devotion  to  their  son  at  the 
time  of  his  death  and  burial.  They  say 
that  had  it  not  been  for  them  they  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  bury  their 
son  at  home.  They  speak  highly  of  our 
Order  and  wish  all  the  members  of  Lodge 
256  to  be  assured  of  their  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks. 


Never  stop  reading  your  Maeazine 
until  you  have  read  its  advertisements. 
They  are  interesting  and  attractive,  and 
they  might  save  you  money  on  some  of 
your  purchases. 


The  attention  of  the  membership  is  di- 
rected to  Section  47a  of  the  Constitution 
which  says:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  member  to  notify  the  Magazine 
Agent  of  his  lodge  or  the   ESditor  and 
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Manager  direct  of  any  change  in  hia  ad- 
dress or  failure  to  receive  his  copies  of 
the  Magazine,  and  if  such  notice  is  not 
received  by  the  Editor  and  Manager  with- 
in thirty  days,  duplicate  copies  of  missing 
numbers  can  not  be  supplied/'  Letters 
are  still  being  received  at  the  Magazine 
office  conveying  the  information  that  the 
writers  have  not  received  their  Magazine 
for  some  months,  and  requesting  that  back 
numbers  be  supplied.  Upon  investigating 
such  complaints  it  is  almost  invariably 
discovered  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  changed  their  address 
without  notifying  the  Editor.  A  line  or 
two  on  a  postal  card  sent  at  the  proper 
time  will  save  all  this  trouble.  When 
changing  your  address  please  notify  the 
Editor  promptly,  so  as  to  insure  your 
receiving  your  Magazine  without  any  in- 
terruption. 

Bro.  H.  S.  Peters,  the  manufacturer  of 
the  famous  "Brotherhood"  overalls,  is  re- 
ported as  enjoying  a  most  excellent  in- 
crease in  the  sales  of  his  goods  this  year. 
Bro.  Peters  has  always  been  an  energetic 
and  earnest  member  of  the  Brotherhood, 
and  he  is  just  as  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
give  the  "boys"  value  for  their  money  in 
the  quality  of  the  overalls  he  manufac- 
tures. 


A  large  number  of  our  members  are 
now  enjoying  the  possession  of  a  beauti- 
ful emblem  ring,  which  was  obtained  by 
securing  two  subscriptions  to  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine. 


Bro.  T.  J.  Carter,  an  old  time  member 
of  Lodge  372,  feels  very  grateful  to  the 
Brotherhood  for  the  payment  of  his  disa- 
bility claim  and  also  for  kindnesses  ex- 
tended 1^  him."'  He  states  that  he  shall 
take  pleabtlre  in  using  his  influence  and 
assis^be  in  promoting  the  growth  of  his 
lodgi^  and  the  Order  in  general. 


Be  sure  and  read  our  "EXTRAORDI- 
NARY PREMIUM  OFFER"  in  the  ad- 
vertising columns.  Those  who  have  se- 
cured tiiese  useful  and  beautiful 'articles 
are  highly  pleased  with  them.  We  are 
quite  sure  you  would  be  also. 


Your  assistance  in  swelling  the  sub- 
scription list  of  the  Magazine  would  be 
appreciated,  and  we  know  that  you  would 
appreciate  the  premiums  offered.  Don't 
tkil  to  secure  one  or  both  premiums. 


A  5-inch  advertisement  of  Dr.  T.  H. 
Gilbert's  famous  tonic  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  this  issue  of  our  Magazine. 
Dr.  Gilbert  offers  in  his  advertisement 
to  give  away  75,000  bottles  of  his  medi- 
cine free,  and  those  who  are  sufferers 
from  the  ailments  he  mentions  should 
write  to  him  for  a  trial  bottle. 


Attention — ^Don't  fail  to  read  our 
"EXTRAORDINARY  PREMIUM  OF- 
FER." It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
do  so. 


The  emblem  rings  which  are  being  of- 
fered as  a  premium  for  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions are  proving  highly  satisfactory. 
No  doubt  you  would  be  pleased  with  one. 


The  seventh  in  the  series  of  "Sargent 
Glove  Talks,"  giving  information  relative 
to  the  "F.  P.  Sargent"  Gloves,  appears 
on  the  rear  inside  cover  of  this  issue  of 
the  Magazine.  This  series  of  advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  by  the  Detroit 
Leather  Specialty  Company  for  bringing 
before  our  readers  the  merits  of  their 
gloves,  and  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  concerning  glove  manufac- 
ture has  been  imparted. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
the  importance  of  requesting  changes  of 
address  before  it  is  too  late  to  take  effect 
with  the  following  month's  issue. 


Anyone  desiring  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  the  Magazine  will  be  gladly  furnished 
with  subscription  blanks,  samples,  etc.,  if 
they  will  kindly  communicate  with  the 
Editor  and  Manager,  John  F.  McNamee, 
Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


All  changes  of  address,  in  order  to  take 
effect  with  the  issue  of  the  month  follow- 
ing, must  reach  the  Magazine  office  on  or 
before  the  eighteenth  of  the  month. 


If  there  is  any  trouble  In  the  delivery 
of  your  Magazine  owing  to  imperfect  ad- 
dress or  for  any  other  reason,  kindly  no- 
tify the  Editor  and  the  matter  will  be 
given  his  immediate  attention.  A  poiBtal 
card  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  this. 


Bro.  Tom  Roberts,  of  Lodge  175,  New- 
ark, Ohio,  formerly  a  member  ot  the 
Grand  Executive  Board  of  the  Brothar- 
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hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  organization, 
has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  over- 
alls. Tom's  picture  looks  out  from  his 
advertisement,  which  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  this  month's  Magazine,  and  indi- 
cates that  he  is  "looking  for  business." 
Bro.  Roberts  can  be  relied  upon  to  put 
up  a  good  grade  of  overalls,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  give  a  suit  fr^  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  induce  a  dealer  in  any 
town  where  he  is  not  already  represented 
to  put  in  a  stock  of  his  goods.  That  is  a 
fair  offer,  and  you  should  "get  busy"  ou 
it  before  some  one  gets  ahead  of  you. 


Don't  fail  to  read  the  "EXTRAOR- 
DINARY PREMIUM  OFFER"  in  the 
advertising  columns.  Others  are  secur- 
ing these  useful  and  beautiful  articles — 
why  not  you? 


Bon  Ami  comes  as  near  being  a  neces- 
sity on  an  engine  and  in  the  household  as 
any  article  that  is  advertised  in  the 
Magazine,  and  the  nicest  part  of  it  is,  it 
is  constantly  on  sale  at  all  grocery  stores, 
so  you  can  buy  it  without  going  to  any 
trouble.  Buy  a  cake  of  Bon  Ami  for 
scouring  and  polishing  the  next  time  you 
go  to  your  grocery,  and  you  will  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Re- 
member, it  is  advertised  in  our  Magazine. 


In  notifying  the  Editor  of  your  change 
of  address  please  state,  in  addition  to 
your  new  address :  First,  the  number  of 
your  lodge;  second,  your  former  ad- 
dress; third,  the  ofllce  you  hold,  if  any, 
in  your  Lodge  or  on  your  Local  or  Joint 
Protective  Board. 


The  advertising  of  the  Illinois  Watch 
Company,  recommending  their  "Bunn 
Special"  and  "Sangamo"  watches,  has 
been  returned  to  the  Magazine,  after  a 
short  discontinuance.  They  want  to  sell 
these  watches  to  the  railroad  men,  and 
any  watch  that  they  sell  will  give  excel- 
lent service. 


The  Buffalo  Convention,  with  a  view 
to  facilitating  the  work  of  building  up 
the  subscription  list  of  the  Magazine,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  Magazine 
agents,  as  per  Section  47a  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  reads  as  follows :  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Master  of  each  subor- 


dinate lodge  to  appoint  a  member  of  that 
lodge  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Magazine 
Agent  therefor,  and  when  more  than  one 
system  of  railway  is  represented  in  the 
membership  of  a  lodge,  additional  Maga- 
zine Agents  may  be  appointed  for  each 
system.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Magazine  Agent  to  solicit  subscriptions, 
receiving  his  commission  therefor."  So 
far  comparatively  few  Magazine  Agents 
have  been  appointed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Masters  of  subordinate  lodges 
will  kindly  comply  with  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  near  future  so 
that  the  Magazine  Agents  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  co-operate  with  the  Magazine  in 
the  effort  to  raise  the  subscription  list  to 
the  highest  possible  figure  before  the  next 
Convention. 


More  advertising  has  been  published  in 
the  Magazine  this  year  than  during  any 
other  similar  period  in  its  history.  Busi- 
ness men  generally  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  bringing  their  goods 
to  the  attention  of  the  vast  army  of  con- 
sumers that  is  made  up  of  the  railroad 
men  and  their  families.  Large  business 
concerns  do  not  pay  money  for  advertis- 
ing space  in  our  Magazine  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to  our 
organization  and  its  members.  They  are 
looking  for  business,  and  if  you  give  them 
your  patronage  liberally  we  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  retaining  them  as  our 
patrons.  As  a  general  rule  our  members 
can  accord  our  advertisers  all  the  sup- 
port necessary  by  constantly  reading  the 
advertisements  as  they  are  published,  and 
in  giving  our  advertisers  preference  over 
others  when  buying  those  things  which 
they  daily  require  in  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  their  families. 


Please  give  the  number  of  your  Lodge 
— your  old  address — the  office  you  hold, 
if  any,  in  your  Lodge  or  on  your  Local 
or  Joint  Protective  Board,  in  addition  to 
your  new  address,  when  sending  in  noti- 
fication of  your  change  of  address. 


If  you  Rve  a  member  of  a  secret  society, 
no  better  nor  more  serviceable  emblem  of 
that  society  can  be  constantly  worn  on 
your  person  than  one  of  the  handsome 
emblem  rings  advertised  in  our  Magazine 
by  the  Devine  Specialty  Company,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  These  rings  are  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  lasting  qualities,  and 
the  price  is  so  low  that  no  man  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  railroad  life  can  afford 
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to  be  without  one  of  them.  Their  adver- 
tisement facing  the  back  cover  of  thi;s> 
issue  will  interest  you. 


We  are  receiving  many  requests  for 
changes  of  address  after  the  eighteenth 
of  the  month,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  furnish  copies  of  the  following 
month's  issue,  the  wrappers  for  that  is- 
sue having  already  been  addressed. 


When  sending  notification  of  change  of 
address  be  sure  and  give  in  addition  to 
your  new  address,  first,  the  number  of 
your  lodge:  second,  your  former  address 
and,  third,  the  oflSce  you  hold,  if  any,  in 
your  lodge  or  on  your  Local  or  Joint 
Protective  Board. 


Head  the  advertisements  and  write  to 
the  advertisers. 


Forum 


Banquet  bp  Lodge  477,  8.  of  L.  F. 

On  the  evening  of  June  7,  1005,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Protective  Board  of 
the  Burlington  Railway  System,  who 
were  en  route  to  Chicago  to  take  part  in 
a  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  extended  by 
I>odge  477,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  stopped 
over  at  that  point  and  took  part  in  initia- 
tory exercises  given  by  the  local  lodge, 
after  which  all  repaired  to  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  Union  Hotel,  where  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : 

John  J.  Hannahan,  Grand  Master, 
Peoria,  111. ;  W.  S.  darter.  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Peoria ;  A.  H.  Haw- 
ley,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Grand 
Trustees,  Davenport,  la. ;  W.  D.  Watts, 
Grand  Medical  Examiner,  Peoria:  Hon. 
W.  T.  Irwin;  Peoria;  Chas.  Burdick, 
Peoria;  Richard  Bradley,  Peoria;  Ed. 
Studer,  private  secretary  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter, Peoria :  D.  J.  Evans,  local  medical 
examiner,  Galesburg;  M.  L.  Houlihan, 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  Galesburg ;  N.  E. 
Allen,  general  chairman,  Galesburg,  toast- 
master;  W.  S.  Bixler,  vice-chairman, 
Lodge  No.  509,  McCook,  Neb.;  J.  S. 
Ford,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  No.  660, 
Aurora,  111. :  C.  W.  Reissig,  local  chair- 
man. No.  106,  Chicago;  T.  V.  Flock,  local 
chairman.  No.  660,  Aurora;  W.  0.  Mc- 
Cormick,  local  chairman.  No.  168,  La- 
Crosse,  Wis.;  W.  K.  Hess,  No.  650, 
Beardstown,  111.;  O.  A.  Brouse,  local 
chairman,  No.  481,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  A.  G. 
Cookingham,  local  chairman,  No.  200, 
Hannibal,  Mo. ;  A.  M.  Deem,  local  chair- 
man, No.  634,  Brookfield,  Mo.;  F.  L. 
Bradley,  local  chairman,  No.  3,  St 
Joseph,  Mo.;  R.  D.  Collins,  local  chair- 
man,  No.   161,   Burlington,   la.;    J.   M. 


Barber,  local  chairman.  No.  41,  Ot- 
tumwa,  la.;  F.  O.  Panlus,  local  chair- 
man. No.  640,  Creaton,  la.;  Otto 
Schultz,  local  chairman.  No.  170,  Lincoln, 
Neb. :  Frank  Armstrong,  local  chairman. 
No.  77,  Denver,  Col.;  C.  W.  Tilletts, 
local  chairman.  No.  623,  Alliance,  Neb.; 
R.  E.  Tucker,  local  chairman.  No.  624, 
Wymore,  Neb. ;  R.  V.  Brown,  local  chair- 
man. No.  632,  Edgemont,  S.  D.;  H. 
Wamsley,  local  chairman.  No.  620,  Dead- 
wood,  S.  D. ;  H.  Timmel,  local  chairman, 
No.  628,  Sheridan,  Wyo.;  M.  Larson, 
local  chairman.  No.  477,  Galesburg. 

Interesting  addresses  were  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bro.  N.  C.  Aixen,  Toastmaster:  To 
the  Grand  Lodge  officers  and  the  distin- 
guished guests  and  the  brothers  of  477, 
on  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood  |  desire  to 
say  that  we  appreciate  very  highly  this 
great  spread  given  us  here  this  evening, 
and  we  would  like  to  continue  our  work 
in  this  country  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  our  organisation. 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  Burlington  Sys- 
tem is  looking  forward  to  great  results 
from  you,  and  depending  a  great  deal  on 
the  members  of  477,  which  has  the  de- 
served reputation  throughout  the  country 
of  being  a  good,  live,  progressive  and 
active  lodge.  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing a  member  of  our  organisation,  one 
who  has  retired  from  the  scoop  and  has 
taken  up  something  finer,  the  needle,  as  I 
understand  it.  The  brother  is  in  the  tail- 
oring business  in  Peoria,  and  all  of  yon 
who  want  to  have  your  overalls  made  to 
order  siiould  call  on  Bro.  Bradley,  who 
will  now  sing  you  a  song. 

B  o.  Bx:adlet  :  I  take  up  the  needle ; 
gentlemen,  I  am  a  tailor  in  name  only, 
and  singing  isn't  the  best  thing  I 
can  do. 
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Bro.  Bradley  then  sang  the  beantifnl 
song,  "Where  the  Sunset  Turns  the  Ocean 
Blue  to  Gold/'  in  a  manner  that  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated. 

ToASTHASTEB  Allen  *.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  of  late  that  this  is  n  day 
of  extremes,  and  I  beliere  I  have  in  mind 
two  very  great  extremes.  A  year  ago 
next  month  I  witnessed  a  little  scene  in  a 
bedroom  in  Chicago  that  touched  me 
deeply.  If  you  remember,  a  year  ago  last 
month  we  were  organized  in  Chicago,  and 
under  the  instructions  of  our  worthy 
Grand  Master  the  committee  called  on 
Mr.  Willard  and  asked  him  to  recognize 
our  Order  on  the  Burlington  System,  and 
he  did  so,  and  he  granted  us  concessions 
that  we  have  been  very  grateful  for. 
When  we  rotumed  to  this  bedroom  we 
found  our  Grand  Master  lying  on  his 
back,  confined  to  his  bed,  and  he  raised 
up  his  hands  and  said:  "Thank  God 
that  what  I  have  been  looking  for  for  the 
past  three  years  has  at  last  come.  You 
are  recognized  on  the  Burlington  System, 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  it,"  and  he  turned 
his  face  from  us  to  hide  the  tears  that 
filled  his  eyes.  And  I  think  tonight  it  is 
the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  when  I 
can  stand  before  you  and  introduce  to 
you  the  man  who  is  behind  it  all,  the  or- 
ganizer on  the  Burlington  System,  Grand 
Master  John  J.  Hannahan. 

Grand  Master  John  J.  Hannahan  : 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  the  Members  of  the  Pro- 
tective Board  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad,  our  Associate  Grand 
Officers  and  Friends — ^As  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  it  affords  me  pleasure,  greater 
than  it  is  possible  for  me  in  words  to 
express,  to  be  here  with  you  tonight  at 
thlB  gaii...:^g,  and  especially  in  the  city 
of  Galesburg.  I  regret  that  the  officers 
of  the  Burlington  Railway  are  not  here, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  noble  specimens  of 
men  they  have  in  their  employ  in  the 
engine  service.  Often  I  have  heard  your 
officials  speak  highly  of  you.  They  have 
seen  you  only  in  your  overalls,  your  daily 
dress  suit,  night  as  well  as  day.  Here 
you  abandon  your  work  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  ordeV  that  you  may  sit  at  a 
banquet  table  and  enjoy  the  association 
of  each  other,  and  welcome  to  your  midst 
the  representatives  of  the  organization 
from  one  of  the  greatest  systems  of  rail- 
roads that  is  in  operation  in  the  world. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
was  organized  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 


ber, 1873,  thirty-two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  membership  of  eleven. 
On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1905,  we  find 
from  the  records  at  the  Grand  Lodge 
office  that  there  are  today  recorded  55,195 
names,  every  member  in  the  organization 
in  good  standing,  not  a  single  delinquent 
member.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
no  other  organization,  fraternal  or  other- 
wise, that  can  say  its  entire  membership 
is  in  good  standing  and  free  from  any 
financial  obligations. 

Now,  then,  in  the  beginning,  when  the 
organization  was  first  established,  it  was 
not  without  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 
There  is  opposition  today  to  organized 
labor,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  until 
the  end  of  time.  It,  however,  remained 
for  us  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that 
our  organization,  instead  of  being  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  tearing  down 
and  destroying  the  interests  on  which  we 
depend  and  those  who  depend  upon  us 
for  their  very  existence,  was  organized 
to  maintain  the  interests  of  our  emplo}*- 
ers,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  own  inter- 
ests. Year  after  year  the  opposition  to 
our  organization  gradually  faded  away, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  to  you  tonight 
that  with  one  single  exception,  on  the 
200,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  one  line,  the 
railroads  are  organized  and  members  of 
our  organization  are  employed  in  the 
operation  of  their  engines.  The  mana.^ers 
that  oppose  our  brotherhood  may,  if  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty, change  their  minds.  But  whether 
their  minds  be  changed  or  not,  the  day  is 
coming,  as  true  as  I  stand  in  your  pres- 
ence tonight,  gentlemen,  when  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  will  be  or- 
ganized, and  labor  of  our  organization 
will  be  employed  in  the  service  as  engine- 
men. 

We  have  endeavored  to  be  conservative, 
and  in  connection  with  this  matt'jr  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Protective  Board  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad  for  the  excellent  judgment  that 
has  been  shown  and  exercised  by  the  local 
Protective  Boards  of  these  systems.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  year  of  your  organization 
there  has  not  been  a  single  complaint, 
not  one  has  come  to  my  office.  You  have 
adjusted  your  own  grievances  with  your 
own  officials,  without  the  aid  of  the  offi 
cials  of  the  organization.  That,  in  itself, 
gentlemen,  speaks  volumes  for  the  men 
who  are  handling  the  grievances  and  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  our  men  em- 
ployed on  your  line 
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I  am  satisfied   that  there  will  be  no 
cauFe  for  a  repetition  of  the  trouble  of 
18SS  on  the  Burlington  Railroad,  as  long 
as  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  in  charge 
of  the  management  of  the  company  are 
permitted  to  remain  in  office.    And  I  wish 
to  say  tonight  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive    Firemen,   I   believe,   have   a 
warm  and  sincere  friend  of  Dan  Willard, 
who  began  himself  in  the  roundhouse  as 
a  wiper,  and  for  that  reason  is  one  of 
the  ablest  railroad  officials  that  there  is 
on  the  North  American  continent.    Now, 
I  said  we  were  not  organized  to  injure 
any  one,  but  to  protect  ourselves.     To 
substantiate  these  statements  we  find  on 
an  examination  of  the  books  at  the  Grand 
Lodge  office  that  the  organization  since 
1873   hai^  paid    in   death   and   disability 
claims  $8,764,015  to  disabled  members  of 
the  organization,  and  to  widows  and  or- 
phans.   Of  that  amount,  in  the  last  year 
$13,500  has  been  paid  to  members  of  our 
organization  employed  on  the  C,  B:  &  Q. 
Railroad.     These  figures  which   I  quote 
tonight  were  taken  from  the  records  in 
Bro.  Carter's  office  today,  and  are  abso- 
lutely correct.    Now,  the  organization  has 
done  more ;    it  has  brought  together  men 
of  every  nationality,  men  of,  I  will  say, 
almost  every  belief,  men  who  belong  to 
the  different  political  parties.     We  have 
organized   and   united    them,   and   estab- 
lished  a   bond  of   friendship   that  is   as 
lasting  as  life  itself.    We  have  organized 
the  locomotive  firemen  of  this  country  on 
the  broad  platform  of  common  humanity. 
We  have  united  them  into  the  brother- 
hood  of   men,   under   the   fatherhood   of 
God,  and  no  better  work  could  be  done  by 
any  church   in  this  broad  land,  nor  by 
any  organization,  than  has  been  done  by 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
for  the  good  of  humanity.     We  will  add 
in  our  interest  the  railway  organizations 
of  the  North  and  South,  and  you  have  no 
idea,  and  the  great  number  of  railway 
men  have  no  idea,  what  power  there  is 
in    the    number    of    railway    employes. 
When  I  say  employes  I  mean  every  man 
who  is  on  the  pay-roll,  from  the  president 
down  to  the  man  who  occupies  the  hum- 
blest position.     Railway   men   organized 
can   send   men   to   the   Legislature,   men 
to  make  laws  by  which  they  will  work 
together ;   can  send  men  to  Congress,  can 
send  men   to  the  United  States   Senate. 
The   time    has   come,    in    my   judgment, 
when  we  should  do  this.     The  time  has 
come  when  we  should  exercise  our  power. 
The  time  has  come  when  traditions,  old 
and  moldy  traditions,  should  be  forgotten. 


and  because  my  father  was  a  Democrat 
before  me,  I  should  not  vote  on  that  ac- 
count the  Democratic  ticket.  Nor  because 
my  father  was  a  Republican  should  I 
continue  a  Republican  during  my  life. 
We  should  support  the  issuances  and  the 
interests  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us. 

We  made  the  charge  of  being  selfish, 
but  I  believe  the  railroad  men  would  be 
unjust  to  their  employers  to  permit 
vicious  legislation  that  would  injure  them, 
on  which  they  were  dependent,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  interests  of  the  employer 
and  employe  are  mutual,  and  we  should 
work  togeUier. 

Now,  tbere  are  many  things  that  might 
be  mentioned  here  toniirht,  if  the  time 
would  permit.  The  organization  of  which 
you  are  members  occupies  a  position  in 
the  business  world,  as  well  as  the  labor 
world,  of  which  you  can  well  feel  proud. 
Railroad  officials,  instead  of  antagonizing 
and  finding  fault  with  our  organization 
today,  send  or  write  to  the  Grand  Lodsre 
office,  asking  us  if  we  can  not  find  men 
for  them  when  they  are  in  need  of  engine 
men.  There  is  no  feeling  of  discontent- 
ment nor  dissatisfaction  betweeii  the  em- 
ployer and  employes  of  the  organization 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico. 
There  never  was  a  warmer  feeling  nor 
kinder  relations  existing  among  the  rail- 
road officers  and  the  members  of  our 
Brotherhood  than  there  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
men who  probably  will  meet  the  officers 
for  the  first  time,  to  figure  for  those  whom 
you  represent,  that  which  you  believe  they 
are  justly  entitled  to,  let  your  demands 
be  tempered  with  fairness,  be  wise  and 
judicious  in  your  dealings,  don't  be  un- 
fair, and  I  believe  that  if  you  present 
what  you  are  seeking  in  a  businesslike 
way  to  the  officers  of  your  company  you 
will  go  back  to  your  homes  well  pleased 
with  your  visit,  and  your  men  will  ap- 
preciate your  efforts,  and  probably  they 
will  reward  you  in  their  own  way  when 
you  return  to  your  homes  again. 

I  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  and 
that  you  may  secure  all  that  you  are  seek- 
ing, and  when  you  return  to  your  homes 
again  it  will  be  with  that  same  kind  feel- 
ing existing  between  yourselves  and  the 
employers  of  the  road  on  which  you  are 
at  work,  and  that  that  kindly  feeling  may 
continue  during  your  lifetime  and  mine. 
You  are  going  to  leave  to  those  comia^ 
an  organization  which  was  not  yours 
when  you  entered  the  railroad  service. 
You  will  leave  none  of  the  services^  the 
time  and  money  you  have  spent  in  their 
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behalf,  but  there  is  one  thifig  that  can 
be  said  for  you — you  have  furnished  for 
them  an  organization  that  has  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  employer,  as  well 
as  labor  organizations  in  this  country  and 
every  country  where  labor  is  organized. 
I  thank  you. 

ToASTMASTEB  Allen  :  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing — I  can't  say 
brother,  but  we  really  ought  to  say 
brother,  for  wherever  you  see  the  Grand 
Master  it  seems  as  though  you  see  Mr. 
Burdick;  that  is,  on  occasions  of  thiti 
kind.  Mr.  Burdick  has  always  been  with 
us,  and  he  will  sing  you  a  song.  He  is  a 
direct  production  of  a  railroad. man.  Uis 
father  was  a  railroad  man. 

Mr.  Charles  Burdick  sang  "Illinois, 
Illinois." 

ToASTMASTEB  Allen  :  No  doubt  all  of 
you  have  been  reading  the  articles  in  the 
papers  in  regard  to  the  trouble  they  have 
been  having  in  a  certain  insurance  com- 
pany, the  Hyde  and  Alexander  fight. 
They  have  been  after  one  of  our  officers 
for  the  presidency  of  that  organization, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  retain  him — 
Bro.  Carter,  our  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Gbaivd  Sbcbetabt  and  Tbeasubbb  W. 
S.  Cabteb:  Gentlemen  and  Brothers — 
When  a  man  comes  to  a  banquet  that 
can't  sing  a  song,  can't  tell  a  joke  and 
can't  make  a  speech,  he  is  in  a  bad  fix, 
and  I  am  in  that  fix.  The  Grand  Master 
asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  1 
told  him  I  didn't  know.  When  I  get  up 
I  never  know  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
and  when  I  sit  down  I  never  know  what 
I  have  said.  So  if  I  fail  to  say  anvthing 
of  interest  you  know  the  reason.  I  sup- 
pose, brothers,  that  it  would  be  expected 
of  me  to  say  something  concerning  the 
Beneficiary  Department.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  that  no  fireman 
or  engineer  who  was  a  member  of  this 
organization  ever  died  and  left  his  family 
in  want.  Every  man  who  has  died  a 
member  of  our  organization^  has  perhaps 
carried  with  him  to  his  grave  the  gladden- 
ing thought  that  his  loved  ones  had  been 
protected. 

Your  Grand  Master  recited  to  you  the 
fact  that  nearly  $9,000,000  have  been 
paid  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  to  afflicted  members  and  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members, 
and  when  you  take  into  consideration  that 
the  larger  portfon  of  that  nearly  $9,000,- 
000  has  been  paid  within  the  last  few 


years,  it  will  be  made  positive  to  those 
who  hear  me  say  it  that  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  has  not  only  a 
mission  to  fulfill,  but  one  it  has  fulfilled. 
There  are  many  organizations  that  come 
before  us  from  time  to  time,  promising 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  had  outlived  its  usefulness, 
or  perhaps  it  was  not  "delivering  the 
goods,"  as  some  have  said.  They  all  have 
made  promises  that  if  you  would  simply 
go  with  them,  they  would  do  better  by 
you.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  needs  make  no  promises. 

I  got  a  few  figures  when  I  left  the 
office  this  afternoon  that  I  thought  might 
be  of  interest  to  you.  On  the  18th  dav — I 
believe  it  was  the  18th  day — of  February 
last,  the  total  of  the  funds  of  the  organi- 
zation— that  is,  the  cash  on  hand — ^foj 
the  first  time  exceeds  the  half  million 
mark.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  the  total  funds 
aggregated  $518,000.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  quarter  that  aecreased  some- 
what. I  find  on  the  close  of  business  on 
Mav  31,  1905,  that  in  our  receiving  fund 
— that  is,  the  money  that  had  not  been 
appropriated — there  was  $11,000 ;  in  the 
beneficiary,  $87,000 ;  in  our  general  fund, 
$112,000;  in  our  donation  fund,  $697; 
in  our  protective  fund,  $256,000 ;  in  our 
petty  expense  fund  in  our  office,  $100— 
the  aggregate  being,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  the  last  day  of  May,  $467,848.15. 
We  can't  make  quite  as  good  a  showing 
as  the  Equitable,  but  for  a  labor  organi- 
zation it  is  a  good  showing.  I  beMeve 
that  we  can  continue  to  increase  our 
funds.  I  believe  that  we  should  provide 
a  great  fund  for  the  protective  depart- 
ment and  for  the  beneficiary  department. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  never 
provided  for  a  rainy  day  in  our  benefi- 
ciary. We  have  lived,  as  they  say,  "from 
hand  to  mouth."  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  see  tne  necessity  of  laying  by  a 
reserve  fund  for  the  beneficiary  depart- 
ment. A  young  man  secures  employment 
as  a  locomotive  fireman.  He  probably 
works  30  davs  for  $50,  without  regard  to 
hours  or  money.  This  man  comes  in  over 
30  years  after  the  Brotherhood  has  begun 
to  pave  the  way  for  hiuL  In  time  he 
joins  the  organization,  and  later  passes 
into  another  organization.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve that  that  young  man,  as  he  comes 
into  our  organization,  secures  his  benefits, 
should  leave  us  something  to  remember 
him   by,   and  you  know   he  could  leave 
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nothing  as  good  as  cash.  I  believe  that 
if  we  had  a  surplus  reserve  fund  createtl. 
Ko  that  when  n  man  began  to  hesitate 
whether  he  should  keep  up  or  not,  he 
would  remember  that  there  was  a  reserve 
fund  there  to  protect  him  in  his  old  days. 
I  believe  there  are  several  ways  of  mak- 
ing reserve  funds.  It  may  be  done  in  the 
manner  of  a  certain  organization  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  is  not  connected 
whatever  with  a  labor  organization.  It  is 
said  that  as  soon  as  a  man  spits  a  little 
blood,  be  joins  an  insurance  company, 
later  dies  of  consumption.  To  protect 
the  company  from  such  cases,  this  com- 
pany provides  that  if  he  dies  within  a 
certain  number  of  months  he  only  gets  a 
certain  proportion.  Now,  if  a  man  joins 
the  Fraternal  Reserve  of  Illinois,  he 
takes  out  a  |2,000  policy,  and  if  be  dies 
within  a  short  period  of  time  the  com- 
pany onl;  pays  $1,000,  and  the  balance 
goes  into  the  reserve  fund. 

TOASTMASTER  Allen  :  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  brothers, 
the  Hon.  Judge  Irwin. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Irwin  :  Mr.  Toastmaster, 
Grand  Master  and  Members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood— It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  with  you  this  evening.  In  fact,  when 
I  was  requested  to  come  to  Galc^burg  at 
this  time  I  did  not  know  at  that  time 
what  I  was  coming  for,  nor  who  I  was 
going  to  meet.  I  met  the  Grand  Master, 
and  he  issued  a  peremptory  oruer,  which 
he  had  assumed  authority  to  give  at  tne 
time,  that  I  should  be  with  him  at  this 
time  on  this  trip  to  Galesburg.  I  com- 
plied with  the  order,  and  on  my  arrival 
at  Galesburg,  instead  of  meeting  a  few 
of  the  members — I  expected  to  meet  a 
few  of  the  employes  of  the  C.,  B.  &  Q. 
Railroad — it  immediatelv  flashed  over  my 
mind  that  I  was  meeting  the  entire  C..  B. 
&  Q.  Railroad.  Considering  the  enter- 
tainment that  has  been  dealt  out  to  me 
since  my  arrival  in  Galesburg,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  get  that  idea 
out  of  my  head.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  meet  you..  I  don't 
know  when  I  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  lot  of  men  apparently  about 
the  same  age,  all  from  the  same  walk  in 
life,  and  think  that  those  men  are  all 
human,  all  from  one  line  of  employment, 
one  particular  walk  in  life,  as  from  one 
particular  railroad  in  the  little  town  of 
Galesburg.  It  seems  almost  incredible. 
Scarcely  any  one  of  you  have  gone  beyond 
the  meridian  of  life.  Yet  you  have  all 
reached  that  point  in  life  where  you  are 


filling  from  day  to  day  the  most  responsi- 
ble positions  that  arc  held  by  anv  one. 
yon  might  say,  in  any  other  walk  or  ave- 
luie  of  life  that  could  have  been  chosen. 
It  is  this  responsibility  that  makes  rail- 
road men  the  shrewd  business  men  that 
they  are.  The  men  at  this  table  toni<^hf 
in  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  will  un- 
doubtedly be  superintendents,  vice-presi- 
dents and  presidents  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q. 
Railroad.  If  not  this,  on  some  otiier  rail- 
road. The  very  men  that  are  occupying 
those  positions  here  today  were  occupying 
the  positions  that  you  held  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  And  wnile  these  par- 
ticular men  have  not  invested  their  money 
in  building  and  developing  this  property, 
they  have  added  that  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  their  property, 
and  that  is  the  good,  honest,  energetic 
services  in  building  up  and  taking  care 
of  the  business  of  the  company.  I  don*t 
care  how  good  a  president  you  have  got 
on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Railroad,  I  care  not 
how  good  your  vice-president,  how  good 
your  managers  are,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
men  who  handle  the  engines,  the  men  who 
pull  the  trains,  the  business  of  the  C,  B. 
&  Q.  Railroad  could  not  be  a  success,  unu 
it  would  not  be  a  success  if  it  were  not 
for  you.  You  are  just  as  important  in 
the  positions  where  you  are  as  thousrh 
you  wei'e  sitting  in  the  president's  chair, 
instead  of  shoveling  the  coal  in  the  engine 
or  working  the  throttle  of  the  engine,  as 
to  transact  the  business  of  that  company. 
That,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  les- 
son as  to  what  you  have  to  prepare  your- 
self for.  Build  up  the  part  you  are  tak- 
ing now.  build  up  and  promote  this  great 
property.  Now,  apply  that  principle  with 
the  Brotherhood,  and  the  Brotherhood 
with  the  officials  of  the  company.  How 
good  are  the  officials  of  the  company,  in 
all  honejiity  to  themselves,  in  all  fairness 
to  their  property,  if  they  do  not  intend  to 
be  fair  with  the  men  on  whom  they  are 
dependent  for  the  success  of  the  property 
they  are  managing?  A  railroad  president 
does  not  sit  in  the  president's  chair  sim- 
ply because  he  can  sit  there  and  be  arbi- 
trary. He  doesn't  sit  there  just  because 
his  name  is  so  and  so,  or  because  he  h&s 
certain  relations;  but  he  sits  there  bo- 
cause  he  is  able  to  make  results ;  because 
he  is  able  to  protect  the  property :  be- 
cause he  is  able  to  make  returns  and  get 
the  business,  and  transact  the  business 
required  to  be  transacted  to  make  the 
property  a  success.  And  without  your 
help,  without  your  co-operation,  that  can 
not  be  done. 
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It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  shovel 
coal  into  an  engine,  or  handle  the  throttle 
of  an  engine  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enti- 
tle me  to  come  under  the  pale,  or  within 
the  lines  which  are  drawn  to  entitle  me  to 
membership  in  your  organization;   but  I 
would  be  proud  to  say  that  if  such  condi- 
tion existed,  nothing  would  give  me  more 
pleasure,  if  it  met  the  approval  of  the 
memoers,  to  count  me  one  of  you.    I  have 
been  somewhat  familiar  with  the  business 
part  of  your  organization  for  the  past  ten 
years,    the   offices    having  been  in   close 
proximity  to  my  office,  and,  having  been 
brought  in  almost  daily  contact  with  the 
Grand  Officers  and  those  who  transact 
your  business  from  day  to  day,  I  want  to 
congratulate    you   t>n    having   the    finest 
business  organization  of  any  fraternal  as- 
sociation in  this  country.    I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  conservative,  careful 
methods  employed  some  time  ago  in  the 
handling  of  your  business  affairs.     The 
fact  is,  gentlemen,   that  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  secrets  of  your  success,  be- 
cause with  the  large  membership,  with  the 
large  accounting  system  necessary  to  look 
after  that  membership,  if  you  didn't  have 
almost  a  thorough  system,  if  you  didn't 
have  behind  you  that  hone^  integrity,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  make  the 
showing  read  by  -your  Grand  Secretary 
and   produce   the   figures   read   by   your 
Grand  Master  here  this  evening.    I  doubt 
if  there  is  another  organization  of  like 
character  in  the  world  that  can  show  as 
straight  figures,  show  as  good  business 
ability,  as  careful,  conservative  manage- 
ment as  the  organization  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen.     To  my 
own   knowledge,   you   have  a  Board   of 
Trustees  that  investigate  all  the  accounts 
and  every  item  of  expense  that  may  come 
in,  and  about  once  a  year,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake,  you  employ  a 
thoroughly  expert  accountant  to  go  over 
these  accounts  and  check  them  over,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  and  I  am 
well  informed,  there  has  never  yet  been 
charged  a  misapplication  of  one  cent  be- 
longing to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen — a    record,    gentlemen,    that    I 
don't  believe  exists  in  any  other  brother- 
hood organization  in  the  world ;   a  condi- 
tion that  gives  you  confidence  in  the  or- 
ganization of  which  you  are  a  part  and 
of  which  you   are  a  member;    a  condi- 
tion that  is  bound  to  command  the  respect 
and    confidence    of    the    entire    business 
world.     I  don't  care  where  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  goes — North, 
South,  East  or  West — ^you  can  go  to  any 


financial  institution  that  you  might  de- 
sire to  go  to,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  shall 
have  all  the  credit  that  they  may  desire 
at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances. 
Why?  Simply  on  account  of  the  con- 
servative, honest  business  management  of 
its  Grand  Officers.  It  can't,  that  reputa- 
tion can't  remain  in  one  city;  it  can't 
remain  in  one  State,  nor  does  it  remain  in 
the  United  States;  but  wherever  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  is 
known,  that  reputation  goes  with  it.  An- 
other thing :  There  is  not  a  business  con- 
cern in  the  Central  West,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  entire  country,  that  does  the 
amount  of  business,  that  does  business 
with  as  many  people,  as  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  do,  that  handle 
the  amount  of  money  they  do,  that  dis- 
tributes the  amount  of  money  that  they 
do,  but  what  haa  ten  times  the  litigation, 
ten  times  the  expense  brought  about  by 
litigation,  that  the  Brotherhod  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  has 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  gentlemen, 
in  conclusion,  that  you  have,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  corps  of  Grand  Officers  of  which 
any  organization  could  be  proud,  and 
should  be  proud.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
a  gentleman  before  me  that  handles  the 
shovel  or  handles  the  throttle  on  the  en- 
gine that  puts  in  more  hours  of  hard 
labor,  that  works  more  conscientiously, 
or  that  gets  better  results  in  the  line  than 
the  Grand  Officers  in  charge  of  your  af- 
fairs and  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Carter  is 
nearly  dead.  Hannahan  is  always  tired. 
And  every  clerk  about  your  offices  looks 
hungry.  Now,  I  wouldn't  advise  you, 
gentlemen,  to  raise  these  salaries  to  $100,- 
000,  as  the  officers  of  the  Equitable  draw, 
and  of  many  other  companies.  I  woxildn't 
advise  you  to  make  Carter's  salary  $75,- 
000,  but  I  do  say  that  you  get  the  best 
services  for  the  least  money  of  any  busi- 
ness organization  in  this  country,  or  of 
any  other  insurance  company  of  this 
country,  and  you  ought  to  appreciate  it. 
I  thank  you  all. 

ToASTMASTER  Allen  :  A  brother  is 
with  us  tonight  who  some  day  you  might 
have  to  see  in  order  to  get  your  claim 
paid — Dr.  Watts,  our  Grand  Medical 
Examiner. 

Gband  Medical  Examinsb  W.  D. 
Watts  :  I  heard-  something  about  music 
when  I  started  over  here,  and  I  laid  out 
a  couple  of  songs  and  came  away  and 
forgot  them.  And  you  will  have  to  ex- 
cuse me  for  not  singing.    I  will  try  and 
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sing  to  you  some  other  time.  If  you  will 
permit  me  to  digress  a  little,  I  will  make 
a  few  remarks. 

Thirteen  has  in  some  cafses  been  a  lucky 
number  to  me.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I 
was  talking  this  evening,  a  brother,  and 
I  were  talking  about  old  members,  said : 
"You  are  gray-headed,  and  I  beat  you 
another  year."  The  13th  day  of  August, 
1882,  I  was  made  a  member  of  A.  G. 
Porter  Lodge  141,  and  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  ever  since. 
I  have  been  asked  at  different  times  why 
it  was  that  through  all  these  years,  not 
being  in  the  employ  of  a  railway  com- 
pany, I  retained  my  membership  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and 
I  have  answered  them  all  this  way :  * 'Be- 
cause it  is  a  brotherhood."  And  I  meant 
the  word  "brotherhood"  in  its  largest  and 
best  sense.  There  is  no  other  organiza- 
tion to  which  I  belong  where  I  feel  thai 
I  have  a  brother  in  every  member  of  the 
organization,  and  that  my  brothers  are 
only  limited  by  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. There  never  has  been  a  time 
in  all  these  years  when  I  did  not  feel  I 
had  a  brother  wherever  I  had  a  Brother- 
hood man. 

When  I  joined  the  Brotherhood  I  joined 
it  without  knowing  anything  about  what 
it  was — ^practically  nothing.  The  Broth- 
erhood at  that  time  had  very  little  to  do 
and  very  little  to  say.  A  fireman  was 
the  engineer's  dog.  You  did  what  he  told 
you  to  do,  or  he  would  turn  you  in,  and  if 
he  turned  you  in  your  chances  for  pro- 
motion were  just  about  as  good  as  a  pig's 
for  wearing  a  standup  collar.  But  I 
very  soon  found  out  that  there  was  some- 
thing else  besides  fun  in  the  Brotherhood, 
and  I  found  it  out  in  this  way,  if  you 
will  excuse  me  for  a  little  personal  talk : 
I  was  in  the  city  of  Belleville,  O.,  and 
was  taken  very  sick — taken  off  my  engine 
to  the  boarding  house — ^and  for  four 
months  was  at  death's  door,  given  up  by 
my  physician,  and  that  time  was  most  of 
it  a  blank  to  me ;  but  I  found  out  that  I 
was  waited  upon,  taken  care  of,  and  my 
bills  were  guaranteed  by  my  brothers,  men 
with  whom  I  had  just  become  associated 
in  that  lodge.  When  I  got  well  enough 
to  be  moved  to  my  home  in  Michigan  I 
went  there,  and  was  around  there  all 
summer,  getting  a  little  bit  stronger,  but 
very  slowly.  I  found  that  the  Brother- 
hood men  had  something  to  do  besides 
going  to  lodge  and  having  a  good  time, 
and  I  have  never  felt  since  that  time 
that  I  was  ever  without  friends^  no  mat- 
ter where  I  was,  so  long  as  I  was  a  mem- 
-9- 


ber  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  still  a  Brotherhood  man, 
though  not  in  engine  service.  You  have 
practically  men  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Many  I  know  are  in  the  different  lines 
of  business.  When  I  looked  out  upon 
the  convention  at  Chattanooga  it  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  There  were  men  as 
brainy  as  any  men  from  any  organization 
or  political  party.  This  same  thing  oc- 
curred and  came  to  my  mind  at  the  Buf- 
falo Convention,  and  I  have  not  seen  the 
time  that  I  was  not  proud  to  be  classed 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men. 

There  was  a  question  that  was  brought 
up  in  one  of  the  talks  of  the  speakers 
who  preceded  me  in  regard  to  insurance. 
There  are  many  fraternal  organizations 
doing  insurance  business.  Your  life  as 
an  organization  is  chiefly  concerned  in  a 
protective  department.  But  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  if  your  insurance  de- 
partment became  quartered  up  and  your 
death  claims  began  to  pile  up,  you  would 
very  quickly  realize  that  you  had  an  in- 
surance department  that  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  you,  and  very  few  of  the 
Brotherhood  men  realize  how  many  roses 
you  are  scattering  upon  the  pathway  of 
life,  instead  of  waiting,  as  some  organiza- 
tions do,  to  pile  them  on  his  grave,  and 
these  all  make  men  like  the  Brotherhood. 
They  all  make  the  members  stay  in  the 
Brotherhood. 

There  are  passed  through  my  hands 
on  an  average  of  about  75  beneficiary 
applications  a  day,  not  many  days  125 
and  very  few  days  less  than  50.  Just 
figure  it  up  for  yourself.  If  I  would  ap- 
prove one  bad  risk  each  day  for  six  days 
in  the  week,  how  long  would  your  Broth- 
erhood insurance  department  hold  to- 
gether? The  risks,  I  maintain,  depend 
chiefly  on  the  Medical  Examiner,  and  if 
you  have  a  Medical  Examiner  that  will 
approve  and  recommend  risks  that  never 
ought  to  be  assumed  by  any  insurance 
organization,  there  is  something  wrong. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  in  our 
Brotherhood  very  few  that  can  be  criti- 
cised. But,  as  Bro.  Carter  has  said,  that 
when  a  man  is  carrying  $1,500  insurance 
at  the  age  of  39  years  or  40,  he  goes  to  an 
examiner  and  he  is  examined  for  an  in- 
crease in  his  policy  for  $3,000,  and 
within  three  months  from  the  time  his 
application  was  made  out  and  sent  in,  as 
a  straight  claim  application,  the  very 
same  doctor'  recommends  him  as  a  totally 
disabled  applicant  for  insurance,  it  gen- 
erally looks  as  though  there  was  some- 
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thing  mouldy  about  it,  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  thought  as  to  whether 
those  men  are  honest,  and  I  assure  you 
that  whenever  I  discover  anything  like 
that,  the  man  is  going  to  be  asked  some 
very  pointed  questions,  because  when  a 
man's  application  is  approved  for  a  pol- 
icy of  a  certain  amount  and  the  same 
physician  within  a  few  weeks  or  months 
approves  his  total  disability  claim  on  the 
claim  of  consumption.  Bright* s  disease,  an 
enlarged  spleen,  or  any  other  disease  of 
long  standing,  there  is  something  wrong ; 
but  it  has  been  done  several  times,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  We  don't  intend  that  that 
sort  of  thing  shall  occur  if  we  can  help 
it,  but  you  can  see  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing your  men  carefully  looked  into. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
your  lodge  in  the  support  of  your  Local 
Medical  Examiner,  and  I  want  to  advise 
you  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Grand 
Medical  Examiner,  that  when -you  get  a 
man  who  is  honest  and  just,  and  isn't 
afraid  that  he  will  lose  his  private  prac- 
tice because  he  is  honest  enough  to  state 
his  convictions,  you  can  not  get  a  better 
man.  Now,  I  am  not  talking  for  Dr. 
Evans. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  the  members  of 
your  lodge  and  all  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  magnificent  entertainment 
tonight  It  has  been  a  pleasure  tb  me, 
and  I  am  sure  has  been  appreciated  by 
every  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  here, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Brotherhood.  If 
any  of  you  gentlemen  come  to  Peoria, 
you  will  be  welcome  at  the  Grand  Lodge 
offices.    I  thank  you. 

ToASTMASTEB  Allen  :  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  as  our  last 
speaker  the  man  that  needs  no  introduc- 
tion, as  he  makes  you  introduce  your- 
selves to  him  and  he  follows  you  from 
one  ill  to  the  other,  and  there  we  are 
culled  down  pretty  close.    Dr.  Evans. 

Vjbl  D.  J.  Evans:  Mr.  Toastmaster, 
Gentlemen — ^About  a  week  ago  or  a  little 
longer  some  of  your  members  asked  me  to 
be  present  this  evening  at  your  banquet, 
and  incidentally  stated  that  I  would  be 
asked  for  a  few  remarks.  The  first  part 
of  this  I  was  very  glad  to  accept — always 
glad  to  accept  the  banquet — but  the  last 
part  was  a  bad  mistake.  However,  I 
have  made  a  few  notes,  if  you  will  spare 
me  a  few  minutes.  Gentlemen,  you  rep- 
resent in  this  lodge  a  class  of  men  physi- 
cally able,  almost  to  a  man,  to  pass  a 
medical  examination  in  the  regular  army. 
Your  v&ry  occupation  demands  that  you 


have  nearly  perfect  constitutions.  Hav- 
ing perfect  health  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion when  you  enter  upon  your  dutiess 
as  firemen,  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  the  rail- 
road company,  your  family  and  yourself 
that  you  preserve  these  requisites.  Physi- 
ology states  that  a  man  after  40,  or  i>os- 
sibly  45  years  of  age,  is  physically  on 
the  decline;  that  is,  the  breaking  down 
is  in  excess  of  the  repairs,  and  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  yourself  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  you  that  you  prevent  this  early 
breakdown,  for  I  will  admit  that  a  man's 
reasoning  powers  and  judgment  are  at  the 
best  between  the  ages  of  40  and  60  years 
of  age. 

The  labors  of  the  locomotive  firemen 
are  very  hard,  to  say  the  least.  The  rail- 
road officials  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and 
before  entering  upon  your  duties  you  are 
called  upon  to  pass  both  a  physical  and 
mental  examination,  and  in  order  to  pass 
this  last  requirement  you  must  have 
brains,  lots  of  them,  and  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Just  a  word  in  regard  to  477.  Thia 
lodge  is  just  entering  upon  its  second 
year  under  the  most  favorable  of  circum- 
stances. I  have  been  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  having  made  most  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  I  wish  to  state,  and  I  think 
Dr.  Watts,  your  Grand  Medical  Exam- 
iner, will  uphold  me,  that  beneficiary  cer- 
tificates were  never  issued  to  a  better 
class  of  firemen  than  those  of  477.  There 
may  be  a  few  that  were  just  as  good,  but 
none  better.    Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Toastmaster  Allen  :  Mr.  Burdick 
has  consented  to  sing  us  another  song. 

Mr.  Burdick  then  sang,  and  responded 
to  an  encore,  with  all  joining  in  the 
chorus,  the  song  entitled,  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

ToABTMASTEB  Allen  :  I  wish  to  give 
a  little  toast  to  our  wives : 

Another  year  has  sped  away, 
And  yet,  thank  God,  we  are  not  clay. 
No  churchyard  ghouls  purloin  our  bones. 
No  sculptor  cut  our  names  on  stones. 
Our  wives,  perhaps  against  their  will, 
Instead  of  widows,  wives  are  still. 
And  may  the  Lord  for  many  a  year. 
Ne'er  let  them  shed  a  widow's  tear. 

Member. 

^      ^      ^ 
Replp  to  a  Knotty  Problem. 

The  brother  from  Lodge  212  states  that 
"A"  commenced  firing  in  March,  1900, 
*'B'*  commenced  firing  in  December,  1900. 
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''A"  is,  therefore,  older  as  a  fireman  than 
*'B"  by  nine  months. 

Now,  the  mle  as  given  by  the  brother 
of  Lodge  212  states  that  when  business 
falls  off  they  will  be  placed  on  runs  their 
age  entitles  them  to — record  in  latter  case 
being  considered. 

The  men  that  made  the  rule  should  un- 
derstand what  they  intended  to  convey  in 
tlie  use  of  the  term,  "their  record  in  lat- 
ter case  being  considered."  If  they  meant 
by  the  term  "record"  that  age  in  service 
as  an  engineer  would  be  added  to  the  age 
be  already  had  as  a  fireman,  and  by  com- 
bining that  age  he  would  be  allowed  to 
take  any  place  that  such  age  gave  him,  it 
would  be  very  plausible.  "B"  can  not 
claim  any  age  over  "A"  in  any  position 
where  seniority  as  a  fireman  governs.  If 
you  divide  the  age  then  as  a  fireman,  "A" 
has  one  year  and  nine  months  more  serv- 
ice or  seniority  rights  than  "B." 

A  rule  in  effect  here  reads :  "Seniority 
in  service  as  an  engineer  or  a  fireman 
shall  govern.  We  add  both  ages  together, 
but  in  no  case  do  we  allow  a  man  to  be 
displaced  that  is  unfitted  for  promotion, 
and  who  is  holding  any  switch  engine  job 
of  running.  We  also  force  Ijiem  to  take 
switch  engines  at  any  point  we  can  find 
one  for  them  to  handle,  regardless  of 
their  age  in  either  service.  Jobs  of  run- 
ning switch  engines  are  not  sought  by 
many  of  our  firemen."     S.  P.  Membeb. 

^      ^      ^ 

Joint  Protective  Board,  PennsylVo' 
nia  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg. 

The  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburg 
convened  in  its  thirteenth  annual  session 
at  the  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  May  22,  23  and  24,  1005.  A  full 
representation  was  present  from  all 
lodges  on  the  system,  there  being  twenty- 
two  subordinate  lodges.  The  boarB  being 
without  a  chairman,  Bro.  John  Martin 
was  elected.  The  business  of  the  past 
year  was  then  very  carefully  reviewed, 
and  quite  an  interest  was  manifested. 
The  financial  standing  of  the  board  is 
good,  all  assessments  being  paid  with  one 
exception.  A  report  was  read  from  each 
lodge  in  regard  to  the  grievances  pre- 
sented and  granted  during  the  year. 
These  reports  showed  the  zeal  which  is 
characteristic  of  true  Brotherhood  men, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented and  requested,  and  the  patience 
and  persistence  of  the  members  in  their 


efforts  all  manifest  what  the  Order  is 
attaining  and  has  in  the  past  attained 
both  for  employer  and  employe  alike. 

Many  requests,  it  is  true,  were  not 
granted,  and,  of  course,  these  were  deemed 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  firemen, 
but  we  thoroughly  appreciate  what  con- 
cessions we  have  received  and  hope  for 
more  in  the  future.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  local  boards  was  received  by  their  r^ 
spective  officials  was  noted  and  greatly 
commented  upon.  Truly  an  era  of  "good 
feeling"  must  exist  when  employer  and 
employe  meet  to  discuss  in  such  good  will 
matters  pertaining  to  their  mutual  inter- 
est and  welfare. 

The  conditions  existing  on  some  divi- 
sions are  not  yet  up  to  that  standard 
which  our  organization  aims  to  establish, 
but  we  must  be  patient  and  hold  out 
earnestly  to  the  end  for  such  as  will  bene- 
fit all  parties  concerned.  A  very  interest- 
ing account  was  given  by  the  delegates  of 
the  conditions  existing  on  their  respective 
divisions.  By  this  many  profitable  com- 
parisons were  made  by  the  assembled 
delegates,  which  is  sure  to  result  in  gen- 
eral good  to  the  firemen  of  our  system. 

The  Vandalia  System,  being  desirous 
of  organizing  a  Joint  F^otectiye  Board, 
was  extended  an  invitation  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  meet  with  us.  To  this  they  re- 
sponded, and  sent  a  very  able  representa- 
tive in  the  person  of  Bro.  Black,  who  was 
given  a  hearty  welcome  and  aided  in 
every  way  possible  to  organize  a  Joint 
Protective  Board.  In  the  haste  that  at- 
tended the  closing  of  the  session.  Bro. 
Black  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
thank  the  brothers  for  their  assistance, 
and  by  his  request  I  will  say  that  he  feels 
very  grateful  to  each  member  of  the 
board,  and  requests  that,  should  they  be- 
come in  need  of  anything  in  his  power 
to  grant,  they  have  but  to  command  him. 

A  letter  of  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  was  received  from  Bro.  Harry 
Straley,  who  was  at  one  time  an  earnest 
member  of  the  board,  but  who  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  stock  farming.  A  set  of 
resolutions  was  adopted  and  a  copy  sent 
to  Bro.  Straley,  and  also  a  copy  spread 
ui>on  the  minutes  of  the  board. 

An  Adjusting  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed, consisting  of  three  members — ^Bros. 
Dow,  of  Lodge  9;  Hamilton,  of  Lodge 
406,  and  Brooks,  of  Lodge  582 — ^the  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  being  to  adjust 
grievances  before  being  presented  to  tiie 
higher  officials.  Next  came  the  election 
of  officers,  and  it  occasioned  much  regret 
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to  the  assembled  brothers  when  Bro.  Mar- 
tin refused  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name 
for  the  office  of  Chairman,  and  Bro.  Alex- 
ander his  for  that  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. Truly,  we  could  not  have  better 
material  in  these  important  offices,  but  the 
time  had  come  when  we  should  respect 
their  wishes  to  be  relieved  from  the  re- 
sponsible duties  which  in  the  past  they 
had  performed  so  faithfully.  As  a  result 
of  the  election  of  officers,  Bros.  Clarence 
Stewart,  of  Lodge  541,  was  chosen  Chair- 
man ;  F*  M.  Dye,  of  Lodge  445,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer ;  P.  H.  Doty,  of  Lodge  141, 
Vice-Chairman ;  Bros.  Rush,  of  Lodge 
555 ;  R.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Lodge  4GC,  and 
Murray,  of  Lodge  564,  Trustees. 

After  the  closing  of  the  session  the 
members  had  their  photographs  taken. 
All  departed  to  their  respective  homes 
feeling  that  it  had  been  "good  to  be 
there,"  and  hoping  to  meet  again  next 
year.  R.  J.  Hamilton. 


A  Voice  From  Oregon. 

Railroad  men,  more  especially  firemen, 
are  considered  by  some  to  be  mere  tools, 
and  of  no  more  importance  than  to  shovel 
coal,  heave  blocks  and  take  desperate 
chances  of  getting  badly  hurt  or  killed. 

Often  we  hear  the  remark  made,  when 
speaking  of  some  recent  railroad  accident, 
that  "it  was  fortunate  no  one  of  note  was 
injured — only  a  fireman  was  killed." 
Doubtless  such  people  do  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  a  locomotive  fireman  is  really 
a  human  being,  that  he  is  working  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  probably  that  of 
an  aged  father  and  mother,  wife  or  chil- 
dren, and  that  he  is  living  in  hopes  that 
some  day  his  efforts  will  place  him  in  a 
position  where  his  work  will  be  lighter 
and  his  income  better. 

Some  people  look  at  a  fireman,  after 
he  has  had  a  hard  night's  run  and  is 
blackened  by  coal  dust  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
his  original  color,  and  make  some  slight- 
ing remark  as  to  his  appearance,  but  fail 
to  give  !um  any  credit  for  the  hard  work 
he  has  pei  formed  in  his  efforts  to  keep 
the  pointer  to  its  place,  so  as  to  enable 
the  engineer  to  land  her  in  on  time.  The 
firemen  of  today  are  physically  perfect 
and  of  good  mental  ability,  required  to  be 
so  by  the  management,  and  plainly  shown 
by  the  rigid  examination  through  which 
an  applicant  must  pnss  before  he  can  be 
given  employment. 

Aga*a,  when  some  people  speak  of  a 


fireman  they  do  not  stop  to  entertain  the 
thought  that  the  man  who  is  on  the  right 
side  was  once  a  fireman,  and  that  mas- 
ter mechanics  and  superintendents  of 
motive  power,  etc.,  have  risen  from  the 
left  side  of  the  cab.  Take  the  engineer. 
the  least  of  the  three  positions  mentioned, 
and  think  of  the  numerous  duties  and  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  must  possess — a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  great  ma- 
chine in  his  charge,  a  clear  conception  of 
train  orders  and  standard  rule's,  good, 
sound  judgment  and  plenty  of  good  com- 
mon sense.  People  who  know  nothing  of 
the  duties  of  enginemen  no  doubt  think 
that  all  there  is  to  be  done  in  railroad 
service  is  to  sit  up  and  let  her  go — any 
one  could  do  it  if  they  only  had  the 
chance. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  nonrailroaders 
who  may  chance  to  read  this  I'll  say,  I*ve 
put  in  five  and  a  half  years  at  all  kinds 
of  runs  and  running  switch  engines,  and 
during  that  time  I  made  railroading,  with 
its  many  appliances,  a  careful  study  and 
now  I'm  just  finding  out  that  I  haven't 
learned  the  alphabet  of  railroading,  and 
I  can  find  a  good  many  more  who  are  in 
the  same  condition  as  myself.    F.  L.  B. 


From  the  Cradle  to  the  GraVe. 

Bro.  E.  McLaughlin,  for  many  years 
an  engineer  on  the  East  Division  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  faithful 
and  worthy  member  of  our  Brotherhood, 
has  composed  a  song  entitled  "From  the 
Cradle  to  the  Grave."  The  words  have 
been  set  to  music,  and  the  song  is  very 
impressive  and  tuneful.  Bro.  McLaugh- 
lin is  a  man  of  high  standing,  excellent 
habits  and  unquestioned  integrity.  He  is 
ever  ready  to  help  his  fellowman  with  a 
kind  word  and  a  cheerful  smile  and,  as 
can  be  inferred  from  his  song,  always  en- 
deavors to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
life. 

The  words  of  the  song  are  as  follows : 

"From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  our  life 

is  but  a  span. 
When  sorrow  comes,  let  it  depart,  forget 

it  if  you  can ; 
While   roaming   thro'    this   world,   you'll 

meet  many  a  frown, 
But  always  keep  your  spirits  up,  ne'er 

let  them  be  cast  down. 
And  should  fate  e'er  cause  you  grief  or 

pain  e'er  fill  your  heart. 
Try  with  a  will  to  banish  them,  you'll 

find  they'll  soon  depart; 
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What  little  time  we  live,  all  trouble  try 

to  save, 
And  let  your  life  be  one  bright  dream, 

from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

"From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  you'll  meet 

with  many  a  woe. 
But   don't   be   sad   while   life   is    yours, 

wherever  you  may  go ; 
When  sorrow  comes  to  you,  and  trials 

chill  your  heart. 
Look  always  to  a  brighter  day,  bid  all  of 

them  depart. 
For  our  life  is  but  a  dream  that  will 

soon  pass  away; 
To  some  their  life  is  always  night,  to  oth- 
ers always  day ; 
So  always   cheerful   be,   with   joy   your 

pathway  pave, 
You'll  then  be  happy  all  your  life,  from 

the  ci'adle  to  the  grave." 

Chorus — 

"From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  our  life 

is  but  a  span. 
When  sorrow  comes  let  it  depart,  forget 

it  if  you  can. 
What  little  time  we  live  all  troubles  try 

to  save. 
And  let  your  life  be  one  bright  dream 

from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

Member. 

^      ^      ^ 

Memoriai  Dap  Exercises  of  Feder* 
ated  RailWap  Brotherhoods. 

On  Sunday,  June  18,  1905,  the  tentli 
annual  Memorial  Day  of  the  Federated 
Railway  Brotherhoods  was  observed  by 
the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen,  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
l^Jlectrical  Workers  of  Mauch  Chunk  and 
Tamaqua,  Pa.  Although  the  weather  was 
very  warm  the  boys  turned  out  in  great 
numbers  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  brothers.  The  members  of 
the  various  organizations  took  a  special 
train  on  the  Jersey  Central  for  Tamaqua 
at  7.45  a.  m.  The  band  of  Mauch  Chunk 
accompanied  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  train  at  Tamaqua  the  six  organiza- 
tions, accompanied  by  the  Tamaqua  and 
Mauch  Chunk  bands,  marched  to  the  Odd 
Fellows*  Cemetery,  where  a  fine  program 
was  carried  out.  Rev.  A.  F.  ray  lor 
offered  a  short  prayer,  after  which  the 
Reformed  Church  choir  rendered  a  fine 
anthem.    Bev»  J*  J.  Fisher  then  delivered 


a  short  address,  which  was  followed  by 
another  selection  from  the  Reformed 
Church  choir.  The  brothers  decorated 
the  graves  of  the  deceased  members  of 
their  lodge  with  flowers,  while  the  bands 
rendered  several  sacred  selections. 

At  Mauch  Chunk  .the  members  of  the 
six  organizations  met  at  the  Opera  House 
at  1.30  o'clock  and  moved  doWn  Broad- 
way to  the  various  cemeteries  in  East 
Mauch  Chunk.  The  order  of  the  proces- 
sion was  as  follows:  City  police,  chair- 
men of  the  six  organizations,  colors  and 
bearers,  Tamaqua  Band,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  Order  of  Railway 
Telegraphers,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  Mauch  Chunk 
Band,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  B^remen, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  last  carriages  containing  guests  and 
disabled  members.  They  marched  to 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  where  appropriate 
exercises  were  held.  Rev.  Jonathan  Dun- 
can, pastor  of  the  Grace  M.  E.  Church, 
gave  the  invocation.  The  M.  E.  Church 
choir  gave  a  selection,  and  Rev.  J.  E. 
Freeman,  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  followed  with  a  short  address. 
The  bands  rendered  fine  selections,  while 
the  members  of  the  various  organizations 
strewed  flowers  over  the  graves  of  the 
deceased  brothers. 

A  line  was  then  formed  and  the  various 
Brotherhoods  marched  to  St.  Joseph's 
German  Catholic  Cemetery  where  a  short 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wm.  Heinan, 
rector  of  St.  Joseph's  German  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  graves  were  decorated. 

The  march  was  then  continued  to  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Cemetery,  where 
the  program  was  opened  by  a  prayer  by 
Rev.  Thos.  J.  Larkin,  rector  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church.  The  choir 
of  that  church  rendered  a  fine  selection 
and  the  graves  were  decorated  as  usual. 

A  line  was  then  formed  and  the  march 
continued  to  the  Mauch  Chunk  Cemetery, 
the  program  being  opened  by  a  prayer 
from  Rev.  J.  G.  Boughter,  pastor  of 
Ebenezer  United  Evangelical  Church. 
The  male  chorus  of  that  church  rendered 
two  fine  selections.  The  Mauch  Chunk 
band  rendered  a  selection  while  the  graves 
were  being  strewn  with  flowers. 

In  the  evening  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Opera  House  and  were  largely  at- 
tended. The  program  opened  at  7:30 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Lu- 
ther LaBarre,  of  East  Mauch  Chunk.  In 
his  talk  he  congratulated  the  many  mem- 
bers and    their  wives   and   lady   friends 
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upon  the  large  attendance  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  D. 
T.  Weidner,  curate  of  St  Mark's  Ohurch, 
after  which  the  Cambria  male  choir  ren- 
dered a  selection  entitled  "Rest,  Spirit, 
Rest."  The  opening  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  E.  M.  Mulhearn.  He  said 
he  believed  in  trade  unionism  and  urged 
the  brothers  to  be  Just  in  all  their  trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Besler,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Jersey  Central 
Railroad,  who  was  invited  to  attend  but 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  sent  a  very 
manly  communication  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Zerbey.  He  said  in  part  that  the 
management  of  his  company  believed  in 
friendship  and  co-operation  and  wished 
to  encourage  harmony  with  the  members 
of  the  union  and  its  officials. 

Bro.  L.  J.  McNulty,  President  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  asked 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  people  in  the 
work  of  his  organization. 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  L.  H.  Bar- 
ber, who  gave  a  short  but  interesting  ad- 
dress. 

Bro.  Matthew  Smith  then  gave  a  few 
statistics  of  the  organization. 

Third  Grand  Chief  Engineer,  Bro.  D. 
L.  Everett,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  next  gave 
a  little  talk. 

Bro.  C.  A.  Wi);«on,  First  Vice  Grand 
Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  was  the  last  speaker.  He  said 
that  he  appreciated  the  interest  which 
the  ladies  took  in  the  exercises  of  the  day 
and  spoke  of  the  faces  which  he  had  seen 
on  this  occasion  last  year  and  which  were- 
among  the  departed  this  year.  He  spoke 
of  Bro.  J.  N.  Weiler  who  occupied  a 
chair  on  the  stage  last  year,  but  has  since 
left  a  vacant  chair  among  the  committee. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  the  Cam- 
bria male  choir,  of  Lansford,  rendered 
six  fine  selections  for  which  they  received 
due  applause. 

HKintT  L.  Best. 

^      ^      ^ 

How  I  Became  a  Subscriber. 

Through  the  kindness  and  progress  of 
the  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  N.  P. 
Terminal  I  have  been  able  to  send  in 
many  new  subscriptions,  and  as  the  ques- 
tion has  been  put  to  me  very  often,  "Why 
do  you  take  such  an  interest  in  the  Fire- 
men's Magazine?'     I  would  like  to  be 


able  to  tell.  My  answer  is :  "Although  a 
perfect  stranger  when  I  first  wrote  its 
Editor,  my  correspondence  was  given  such 
courteous  treatment  that  every  letter  I 
received  from  the  Magazine,  no  matter 
how  much  I  tried  to  do  for  that  publica- 
tion, always  seemed  to  put  me  further  in 
its  debt."  I  therefore  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  try  and  do  what  I  could  to 
assist  in  the  good  work  of  the  great 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  be- 
cause it  reminds  me  of  the  "great  brother- 
hood of  mankind,"  a  thought  which  thrills 
my  soul  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  substantial  reality 
and  a  cheering  and  uplifting  influence  for 
the  struggling  and  toiling  element  of 
humanity. 

I  can  never  think  of  the  Brotherhood 
without  thinking  of  the  great  "Grand 
Master  of  Mankind,"  and  what  he  is  to 
many  a  poor,  ambitious  fireman  who  toils 
all  day  and  all  night  long  on  the  deck  of 
his  swaying,  panting  engine,  endeavoring 
to  feed  the  great,  insatiable  monster.  I 
can  tell  you  from  experience  that  the 
power  generated  by.  the  man  behind  the 
scoop  nowadays  is  something  vast  and 
awful  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  loco- 
motives I  used  to  feed  and  keep  scamper- 
ing through  the  summer  shower  or  winter 
snowstorm,  through  the  fog  or  bright, 
clear  day,  or  pitch  dark  night  When  I 
think  of  those  bygone  days  I  often  in- 
stinctively ask  myself  the  question, 
"Where  would  I  have  been  today  without 
the  cheering  words  coming  from  a  sober. 
Christian  man  sitting  on  the  righthand 
seat  box,  grasping  the  throttle  tight  with 
a  steady  and  sober  hand,  as  he  kept  his 
strong,  keen  eye  peering  through  the  dark- 
ness to  see  that  everything  was  all  right 
ahead?"  I  imagine  I  can  still  hear  him 
say,  "I  think  we  will  make  the  time  up  all 
right,"  and  then  she  would  greet  us  with 
the  pop,  which  in  a  hard  fight  is  so  pleas- 
ing to  a  fireman's  ears,  and  which  encour- 
aged me  to  renewed  efforta.  How  I  would 
at  intervals  enjoy  my  seat  box  under 
such  conditions  for  a  few  minutes,  look- 
ing all  around  and  above  at  God's  beauti- 
ful universe! 

In  conclusion  would  say  .that  as  I  think 
of  our  Editor  I  often  conclude  that  there 
is  no  one  who  needs  encouragement  and 
prayers  more  than  he,  for  look  at  the 
many  thousands  he  tries  so  hard  to 
please.  The  boys  of  the  N.  P.  Terminal 
Company  send  their  best  wishes  to  him. 
S.  S.  Tkask. 
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In     the      Field 


rirst  Vice  Grand  Master. 

January  first  found  me  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
working  and  meeting  with  Lodge  287. 
Here  we  had  one  of  the  best  meetings  that 
I  have  attended  in  some  time.  Among 
those  who  are  looking  out  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  lodge  may  be  mentioned 
Bros.  F.  A.  Davis,  A.  M.  Barley,  G.  G. 
Keim,  H.  B.  Saylor  and  0.  R.  Walker. 

The  following  named  brothers,  who  rep- 
resented the  Joint  Protective  Board  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  east  of  Pittsburg, 
were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  and 
were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  members 
of  287 :  W.  H.  Potter,  235 ;  F.  M.  Estep, 
498;  A.  Bartlett,  3;  A.  I.  Kaufmann, 
381;  W.  W.  Foreman,  347;  D.  M.  Gib- 
son, 310;  G.  T.  Riley.  338;  J.  W.  Glad- 
den. 7;  T.  I.  Leidy,  498;  W.  A.  For- 
rester, H.  O.  Wagner,  C.  G.  Rabuck.  287 ; 
W.  T.  Sweeney,  333;  H.  A.  Barnett, 
490;  T.  E.  Tilson,  287. 

The  following  members  of  Ladies 
Lodge  91  presented  Lodge  287  with  a 
handsome  silk  banner,  which  was  accepted 
for  the  lodge  by  Bro.  F.  A.  Davis  in  a 
very  neat  and  appropriate  speech :  Mrs. 
8.  F.  Keith,  Mrs.  O.  B.  Gearhart,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Crinnel,  Mrs.  G.  0.  Kiern,  Mrs.  T. 

E.  Tilson,  Mrs.  0.  H.  Ross,  Mrs.  C. 
Crimnel,  Mrs.  E.  Hoover,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Lynch,  Mrs.  F.  O.  Rishe,  Mrs.  P.  H. 
Leonard,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Walker,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Lucas,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Fleming,  members  of 
L.  S.  91. 

I  was  pleased  to  meet  the  following 
brothers  of  287,  all  of  whom  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  affairs  of  their  lodge :  D. 
M.  Barkley,  C.  F.  Dinley,  W.  M.  Smith, 
R.  H.  Goodhart,  S.  I.  Brandt,  G.  I.  Dut- 
row,  E.  G.  Harpster,  W.  A.  Barker,  E. 
H.  Diehl,  0.  E.  Dickson,  M.  J.  Carless, 
I.  G.  Bookhamer,  0.  M.  Fry,  L.  G.  Smith, 

F.  J.  DeHaven,  R.  H.  Sanders,  T.  D. 
Crawford,  R.  S.  Guyton,  D.  Kennedy,  0. 
H.  Roes,  I.  G.  Frazer,  T.  G.  Burbank. 

The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Joint  Protective  Board  join  me  in 
extending  sincere  thanks  to  Sister  and 
Brother  F.  A.  Davis  and  family  for  cour- 
tesies extended  while  in  Altoona. 

While  working  with  the  Western  Mary- 
land Joint  Protective  Board,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Lodges 
72,  75,  333,  214,  432  and  253.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  found  these  lodges 


in  fair  condition.  Among  the  members  of 
72  I  met  Bros.  G.  T.  Groff,  John  Coltou, 
F.  A.  Potts  and  W.  S.  Layton;  of  75 
Bros.  P.  A.  Lynch,  George  O.  Malley,  J. 
J.  Garr,  B.  J.  Flanigan,  F.  L.  Rhodes  and 
W.  S.  Robinson;  of  333  Bros.  Henry 
Lawrence,  T.  W.  Maxwell,  S.  L.  West, 
Howard  Beans  and  W.  F.  Swem ;  of  253 
Bros.  Robert  Stackhouse,  W.  V.  VanNoy, 
R.  B.  Pidcock  and  J.  M.  Mullen ;  of  214 
Bros.  H.  S.  Shaeffer,  W.  D.  Feldmyer,  P. 
W.  Edwards^  J.  C.  Yeager ;  of  432  Bros. 
I.  I.  Myers,  N.  O.  Robinson  and  H.  H. 
Connor.  Bro.  A.  B.  Miller  of  448  was 
present  and  gave  the  members  of  432  a 
history  of  the  work  done  by  the  B.  O.  R. 
Joint  Board.  Bros.  C.  H.  Pennell  and  H. 
C.  Comper  are  enthusiastic  members  of 
432.  Bros.  J.  F.  Murphy,  S.  M.  Gould. 
A.  Bartlett  and  F.  Dunnery,  of  Lodge  3, 
together  with  B.  J.  Flanigan  of  75  and 
E.  H.  Lower  of  392  are  forming  a  trust 
to  control  the  Japanese  water  bird.  We 
wish  them  success. 

While  visiting  Lodge  319  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Bros.  R.  H.  Lipp- 
man,  Alex  McGirr.  W.  F.  Eberwein  and 
J.  H.  Snyder.  These  brothers  are  the 
busy  bees  of  319. 

While  at  Altoona  I  met  the  following 
members  of  Lodge  174  who  are  recognized 
as  expert  operators  behind  well-filled  fes- 
tive boards :  O.  W.  Miller,  J.  H.  Kauflf- 
man.  C.  L.  Olickner  (O.  R.  C),  J.  C. 
Asper,  J.  Bishop  (B.  R.  T.),  R.  H.  Lynn. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  time  was  so  limited 
while  working  with  the  Lake  Shore  Joint 
Board  that  I  could  not  arrange  to  visit 
the  lodges  represented  by  this  Board.  Af- 
tPr  a  consultaion  with  the  officials,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  H.  Storrs,  superintendent, 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Ball,  superintendent  mo- 
tive power,  the  committee  effected  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  their  affairs.  Much 
credit  is  due  Messrs.  Storrs  and  Ball  for 
their  broad  views  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  employes.  The  mem- 
bership represented  by  this  Board  is  to  be 
complimented  upon  having  one  of  the  best 
joint  boards  in  the  organization. 

While  in  Cleveland,  O.,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  and  having  a  chat  with 
Bros.  A.  H.  Buse  and  F.  N.  Gear,  the 
popular  Master  and  Secretary  respective- 
ly of  Lodge  10. 

Sisters  Mary  Towsley  and  Mary  Negus, 
and  Brothers  F.  N.  Gear  and  J.  L.  Luoe 
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report  L.  S.  15  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  that  L.  S.  70  will  not  be  the  largest 
Society  by  the  time  of  the  next  conven- 
tion, iveep  your  eye  on  L)  S.  15,  bister 
Sheay. 

During  the  month  of  March  Lodge  673 
was  organized  with  204  charter  members. 
After  the  lodge  was  organized  we  ad- 
journed to  the  adjoining  ball  where  the 
ladies  representing  L.  S.  60  had  prepared 
a  banquet.  The  hall  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and  the 
tablea  with  palms  and  roses,  all  of  which 
lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  sumptu- 
ous repast  that  was  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 
ent. The  members  of  673  and  the  sisters 
of  L.  S.  60  presented  the  writer  with  a 
beautiful  silver-handled  umbrella.  The 
presentation  speech  was  made  by  Bro.  F. 
A.  Davis  of  Lodge  287, 

Wh'ile  at  Columbus,  O.,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  company  of  Bros.  Geo.  W.  Poor 
and  W.  H.  Nason,  the  popular  Master  and 
Secretary  respectively  of  Lodge  9.  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  these  brothers  for 
their  kindness  to  me,  and  if  either  or  both 
ever  come  east,  I  will  be  pleased  to  recip- 
rocate their  kindness  by  showing  them  the 
beauties  and  special  attractive  features 
of  Coney  Island. 

While  working  with  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Joint  Board,  in  company  with  the 
General  Chairman,  D.  C.  Laughlin,  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  William  McBlain,  1 
visited  Lodges  240,  5,  152.  300,  and  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  found  them  in  good 
condition,  and  the  members  taking  an 
active  interest. 

While  at  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  com- 
I  pany  with  D.  C.  Laughlin  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  we  were  tendered  the 
comforts  of  Bro.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Good- 
win's home,  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  thanks  to  them  for  the 
courtesies  extended. 

The  members  of  the  lodges  representing 
the  Michigan  Central  made  no  mistake 
when  they  elected  Bro.  D.  C.  Laughlin 
of  240.  Wm.  McBlain  of  508,  J.  G.  Good- 
man of  152.  A.  W.  Ingram  of  5  and  R. 
B.  Cole  of  300  to  represent  them  on  the 
Joint  Board.  These  brothers  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  in  making  their  agreement 
with  the  company.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.  While  at  Bay 
City,  Ind.,  I  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  Bro. 
and  Sister  Cole's  beautiful  home.  Here 
I  met  Bros.  W.  H.  Cudney.  W.  H.  Martz, 
D.  E.  Curtis,  officers  of  Lodge  300.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Bro.  Cole,  the  Master  of 
the  lodge,  boasts  of  having  the  banner 
lodge  of  the  Brotherhood. 


While  at  Peoria.  111.,  I  took  a  run  over 
to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  attended  the 
meeting  of  Lodge  102.  We  had  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting.  The  members  as  well 
as  the  officers  take  an  earnest  interest  in 
the  work.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Bros.  C.  M.  Krull,  J.  F.  Bodenburger,  J. 
Krisin^er,  J.  J.  Hogan,  H.  Newman  and 
W.  H.  Brownson.  With  a  corps  of  offi- 
cers like  these  brothers,  who  discharge 
their  duties  honestly  and  faithfully,  any 
lodge  will  certainly  succeed  in  the  work 
and  enjoy  prosperity. 

In  closing  this  letter,  I  desire  to  recall 
a  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  an  intimate  friend  and  broth- 
er of  Altoona.  He  says :  "287  has  many 
changes  to  record.  About  the  15th  of 
March  an  engine  blew  up  at  Bolivar  Sta- 
tion on  the  Pittsburg  Division.  The  en- 
gineer was  killed  and  the  fireman,  Bro. 
A.  V.  Colcord,  died  on  the  20th  from 
scalds  and  injuries  received.  On  the  18th 
of  March  a  passenger  train  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna Branch  of  the  Cambria  and 
Clearfield  Division  ran  into  an  avalanche 
of  snow.  The  engine  was  upMt,  killing 
Bro.  E.  K.  Gerhard,  the  engineer,  and 
crushing  a  foot  ^necessitating  amputation 
above  the  ankle'  of  the  fireman,  Bro.  J. 
H.  Miller.  In  the  death  of  Bro.  Ger- 
hard 287  lost  one  of  her  oldest  and  truest 
members.  He  was  initiated  in  January, 
1887,  and  ever  since  has  been  a  true  and 
loyal  member.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two 
fine  little  girls,  11  and  13  years  of  age. 
Bro.  Miller  was  to  have  been  married  in 
May.  and  his  betrothed  is  here  to  cheer 
him  in  his  affliction." 

I  will  mention  the  lodges  visited  in  my 
next  letter.  C.  A.  Wilson. 


Third  Vice  Grand  Master. 

On  June  7,  1905,  at  7 :56  a.  m.,  I  left 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  for  Los  Angeles, 
arriving  at  the  latter  place  about  10:00 
a.  m.  The  morning  was  most  beautiful, 
the  air  was  balmy,  and  as  the  train  with 
lightning  speed  went  from  place  to  place 
and  stopped  for  an  instant  only  to  take 
on  and  let  off  passengers,  I  thought  of 
days  that  come  and  go  in  this  glorious 
climate  of  California ;  orange  groves  on 
every  side  and  without  number,  and  as 
for  flowers,  well,  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  with  them.  The  sight 
was  simply  grand.  Certainly  there  must 
have  been  nothing  left  undone  to  make 
man's  happiness  complete  it)  "this  great 
and  beautiful  San  Bernardino  Valley. 
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On  my  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  I  was 
met  at  the  Naden  Hotel  by  Bro.  Donovan, 
of  Lodge  97,  a  rising  young  capitalist  of 
this  city,  who  gave  up  the  firing  of  an  en- 
gine and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. Bro.  Donovan  is  a  hustler  and  bids 
fair  to  make  his  mark  in  this  beautiful 
city.  On  the  evening  of  June  7th,  a  good 
meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Lodge  663,  at  which  time  a  good  attend- 
ance was  present  to  hear  "the  good  of  the 
Order"  discussed.  Bro.  B.  J.  McMillan. 
Master  of  Lodge  6G3  ;  Bro.  Thos.  Negrich, 
of  Lodge  672,  and  Bro.  G.  W.  Woods, 
Master  of  Lodge  97.  were  at  the  meeting 
and  took  part  in  the  evening's  exercises. 

Lodge  663  is  a  new  lodge  and  is  doing 
good  work  under  the  able  and  wise  leader- 
ship of  Bro.  McMillan.  The  outlook  for 
the  new  lodge  in  the  way  of  increase  in 
membership  is  flattering.  This  lodge  rep- 
resents the  new  road  know^n  as  the  "San 
Pedro,  Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles,"  bet- 
ter known  as  "The  Salt  Lake  Road."' 
Trains  are  now  running  through  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Salt  Lake,  a  distance  of  over 
seven  hundred  miles.  This  is  the  shortest 
route  to  Salt  Lake  and  the  road  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  western 
country.  Bro.  Negrich  reports  his  lodge 
booming.  Starting  in  with  a  membership 
of  about  twelve  last  February,  he  now  ad- 
vises me  that  they  have  a  membership  of 
about  forty.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  Bro.  Negrich  is  a  hustler,  and  more 
to  him  than  any  one  else  is  due  the  growth 
of  Lodge  672. 

As  I  write  this  letter  there  are  ten 
thousand  strangers  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, many  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
The  Grand  Council  of  that  organization 
is  in  session.  The  people  of  Southern 
California  are  certainly  doing  themselves 
proud  in  the  way  of  entertainment. 
These  people  do  not  do  things  by  halves. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  no  need  of  cut- 
ting out  any  of  the  scenes.  They  have 
the  climate,  the  mountains,  the  vallej's, 
the  ocean,  the  flowers,  the  historic  places 
of  interest  and  brave  men  and  fair  wom- 
en. The  old  mission  buildings  are  al- 
ways places  of  attraction.  Some  of  these 
buildings  are  now  in  ruins,  while  others 
are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  When 
we  stop  to  reflect  a  moment  we  can  read- 
ily see  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  by 
the  early  Christian  people  to  help  make 
California  what  that  State  is  today. 

Just  contrast  the  difference  in  the  way 


of  traveling  between  now  and  "Grand- 
father's day."  We  now  cross  the  plains 
in  a  few  hours  in  palaces  on  wheels,  with 
all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life 
at  our  command,  while  years  ago  the  fore- 
runner of  civilization  came  "overland"  in 
an  old,  rickety  wagon  hauled  by  oxen,  and 
blazed  the  way  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  better  conditions  and  better  things  for 
others. 

On  June  8,  1905,  at  6 :30  p.  m.,  I  ar- 
rived in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  after  par- 
taking of  a  good  supper  I  held  a  very 
good  meeting  with  Lodge  386.  Bro.  Dave 
Marrs  was  in  attendance  at  this  meeting 
and  did  his  part  to  make  it  a  success. 
Bro.  A.  V.  Dodge  was  out  of  the  city, 
and  Bro.  J.  M.  Dodge  had  a  show  on  in 
his  theater  that  night  which  kept  him 
away.  Bro.  Kellogg  was  out  on  his  run 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  in 
on  my  recent  visit.  Lodge  386  is  now 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  their  Master, 
Bro.  M.  A.  Baird,  who  was  killed  by  the 
overturning  of  his  engine.  Bro.  Baird 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  associates 
in  Brotherhood  work.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  the  members  of 
Lodge  386,  and  I  always  try  to  do  so 
every  time  I  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Friday  evening,  June  9th,  was  a  glori- 
ous time  for  Lodge  97,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Wliile  the  meeting  was  in  session  the  lo- 
cal lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  paid  Lodge  97  a  short  visit. 
The  B.  of  L.  F.  and  the  B.  of  R.  T.  of 
Los  Angeles  are  on  the  very  best  of  terms 
and  get  along  well  together.  After  the 
meeting  was  over  sandwiches  and  coffee 
were  passed  around  and  the  evening  was 
spent  pleasantly.  Bro.  G.  H.  Woods, 
Master  of  Lodge  97,  is  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  Brotherhood  men  I  ever  met, 
and  the  splendid  condition  of  his  lodge 
is  due  much  to  his  hard  work.  Bro.  Far- 
ron,  the  Secretary  and  Local  Chairman, 
is  also  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Order, 
and  he  is  a  valuable  ofllcer  in  his  lodge. 
-Lodge  97  is  made  up  of  good  material, 
and  if  the  lodge  won't  prosper  with  the 
hard  work  done  by  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  this  lodge,  I  would  hardly  know 
what  to  suggest  to  make  the  lodge  good. 
The  last  meeting  was  the  best  I  ever  held 
with  Lodge  97,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

On  June  10th  I  met  with  Lodge  139, 
Kern,  Cal..  and  a  good  meeting  did  we 
have.  It  was  well  attended  and  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  brothers,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  day  was  very 
hot.  Lodge  139  continues  to  prosper  all 
the  time  and  has  a  good  big  membership 
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now.  On  my  first  visit  to  this  lodge,  in 
1805,  I  found  them  with  five  members,  of 
which  two  were  in  the  service  of  the  S. 
P.  R.  R.,  and  the  other  three  were  in 
search  of  employment,  having  lost  out  in 
the  A.  R.  U.  strike  of  1894.  Bros.  Ward 
and  Broysen,  Master  and  Secretary,  have 
done  much  towards  making  Lodge  139  a 
good  one.  They  are  assisted  by  a  splen- 
did lot  of  brothers  who  are  always'  ready 
to  give  a  helping  hand. 

On  Sunday,  June  11th,  I  held  a  good 
meeting  with  Lodge  566,  Fresno,  Gal.  The 
day  was  an  uncomfortably  warm  one,  but 
we  managed  to  have  a  good  meeting. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  it  can  get 
awfully  hot  in  summer,  both  in  Kern 
and  Fresno,  and  June  is  one  of  the  warm 
summer  months.  This  was  my  first  meet- 
ing with  Lodge  566  in  a  long  time.  The 
last  time  I  was  in  Fresno  illness  prevent- 
ed me  from  holding  a  meeting.  Bro.  Gra- 
mer.  Master  of  Lodge  566,  came  in  on  his 
run  and  was  present  at  the  meeting.  I 
was  more  than  favorably  impressed  wilh 
the  brothers  that  I  met  while  in  Fresno, 
and  feel  under  lasting  obligations  to  them 
for  their  kindness  to  me  while  with  them. 

On  my  arrival  in  San  Francisco  I 
found  the  weather  cool  and  pleasant,  a 
great  improvement  over  Fresno  and  Kern. 
One  can  nearly  always  find  good,  cool 
weather  in  "Frisco"  on  any  day  in  the 
year. 

On  June  13th  in  the  evening  I  held  a 
good  meeting  with  Lodge  91  and  the  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  was  large.  Lodge 
01  is  one  of  our  best  Western  lodges.  At 
one  time  this  lodge  was  on  the  verge  of 
giving  up  its  charter ;  that  was  just  after 
the  strike  of  1894.  Now  that  this  lodge 
has  again  passed  the  danger  line  and  is 
in  good  condition,  it  is  an  earnest  wish 
that  the  members  take  good  care  that 
never  again  will  such  a  mistake  be  made 
as  was  done  in  this  late  trouble  of  1894. 
It  took  years  to  rebuild  the  lodge  up 
again,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as 
though  it  could  never  be  done. 

On  June  14th  I  organized  Lodge  678 
at  San  Rafael,  Gal.,  with  34  charter 
members.  The  lodge  starts  out  in  good 
shape,  and  from  present  indications  they 
should  have  a  large  membership.  Bros 
Frank  G.  Simpton  was  elected  Master; 
Ghas.  Peck,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
Ross  Makin.  Gollector;  M.  M.  Glarhy, 
Chairman  of  Local  Board  for  Galifornia 
and  Northwestern  Railway ;  F.  G.  Simp- 
ton,  Chairman  Local  Board,  North  Shore 
Railroad.  San  Rafael  is  about  fifteen 
mUes  north  of  San  Francisco  and  is  a 


pretty  place  situated  in  the  mountains. 
San  Francisco  business  people  live  in  San 
Rafael,  as  this  place  makes  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  home.  While  in  San  Rafael  I  was 
entertained  at  the  homes  of  Bros.  Simp- 
ton  and  Gibson,  which  I  appreciated  very 
much. 

On  June  15th  I  held  a  good  meeting 
with  Lodge  143,  Oakland,  Gal.,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  the 
brothers  of  that  lodge.  This  lodge  Is  do- 
ing fine  and  has  a  membership  of  almost 
two  hundred.  I  am  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers have  been  taking  interest  in  their 
lodge,  or  this  showing  could  not  be  made. 
When  we  think  of  the  trying  times  of 
1894  and  that  Lodge  143  quit  doing  busi- 
ness for  awhile,  and  that  she  now  is  in 
such  a  splendid  condition,  we  can  not  help 
but  feel  proud  of  the  diiferencc  between 
now  and  then.  Time  makes  many 
changes,  and  did  so  in  this  instance.  It 
is  an  earnest  hope  that  Lodge  143  will 
never  go  up  against  the  real  thing  again. 
It  is  one  thing  to  organize  a  good  lodge 
and  keep  it  ever  afterwards  in  good  shape 
and  have  it  to  do  good  work,  and  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  let  some  one  run 
things  into  the  ground.  The  sympathetic 
strike  will  put  any  lodge  out  of  business, 
and  all  union  men  w^ant  to  keep  clear  of 
entangling  alliances  that  will  surely  get 
them  into  trouble  sooner  or  later. 

On  June  16th  at  1:30  a.  m.  I  sailed 
on  the  steamer  "Pomona"  for  Eureka  and 
Arcate,  Gal.,  via  Pacific  Ocean,  there  be- 
ing no  other  quick  way  for  me  to  ^o  to 
these  places  without  staging  it  over  the 
mountains  and  making  the  trip  by  land 
much  longer  than  by  water.  It  was  a 
most  beautiful  sight  to  see  going  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  The  sea  was  not  roll- 
ing very  heavy  and  we  encountered  no 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  bar.  '  Once  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  we  sailed  north  until  5:00 
p.  m.  I  had  been  on  deck  enjoying  the 
sights.  At  one  time  I  counted  fifteen  ves- 
fels  going  to  and  from  San  Francisco. 
To  see  sailing  vessels  under  full  sail  is 
a  grand  sight.  At  no  time  was  the  sea 
rough  until  about  5 :00  o'clock,  when  the 
gong  sounded  for  supper.  I  went  and 
got  a  meal  check,  but  that  was  all  I  was 
able  to  do.  In  a  few  moments  we  struck 
a  heavy  sea  and  I  did  not  need  a  meal 
ticket  or  anything  else.  I  made  straight 
for  my  room  and  was  not  able  to  get  out 
any  more  on  the  trip  or  eat  anything  at 
all.  I  had  a  genuine  case  of  seasickness. 
I  thought  the  end  had  come  sure.  Thi* 
storm  kept  up  and  increased  in  violence 
until  11 :45  p.  m.    I  thought  sure  the  boat 
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would  go  down.  The  waves  were  some- 
thing awful  and  I  can  not  describe  the 
terrible  manner  in  which  they  lashed  the 
"Pomona."  It  seemed  that  all  the  de- 
mons were  turned  loose.  I  managed  to 
get  up  and  take  a  look  out  on  that  awful 
night  The  wind  was  blowing  hard,  the 
clouds  had  cleared  away  and  the  moon 
was  shining  clear  and  bright  Such  a 
sight  I  never  saw  before  and  perhaps  may 
never  see  again.  With  all  this  terrible 
and  awful  night  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  I  am  not  able  to  write  about  it  as 
I  would  like.  I  doubt  that  any  one  could 
do  the  scene  justice  with  tongue  or  pen. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  water  was  mm 
ing  from  all  points  of  the  -^omDaj^s  a! 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  was  m.i\'r-.' 
for  the  steamer  in  her  battle  with  ti.is 
terrible  storm.  One  moment  the  ship  was 
upon  the  crest  of  the  waves,  the  next  in- 
stant the  water  was  sweeping  over  the 
decks  of  the  ship.  The  sound  of  the  mad 
sea  waves  was  something  beyond  descrip- 
tion and  I  was  unable  to  sleep.  Outside 
of  the  noise  of  the  storm  and  the  sound 
of  working  machinery  everything  was 
quiet.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  like 
myself  were  sick.  Occasionally  an  officer 
of  the  boat  would  pass  by  to  see  that 
everything  was  all  right.  The  storm  kept 
up  all  night  and  far  into  the  day  until  we 
reached  Humboldt  Bay.  It  was  then 
that  I  began  to  get  a  little  better.  At 
last  we  came  alongside  of  the  dock  in 
Eureka,  and  I  gladly  went  ashore  and 
was  met  by  Bro.  C.  W.  Blakeley,  who 
took  good  care  of  me  while  in  Eureka.  I 
want  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  steam- 
ship crew  on  the  "Pomona."-  I  never  saw 
men  who  attended  to  business  more  strict- 
ly and  saw  to  it  that  the  passengers  had 
the  best  of  attention.  This  was  all  done 
without  a  particle  of  noise  on  their  part. 
The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  can  well 
feel  proud  of  the  captain  and  crew  on  this 
ship. 

Once  on  land  I  began  to  get  better,  and 
after  getting  a  good  meal,  cooked  by  the 
food  mother  of  Bro.  Blakeley,  we  set 
about  arranging  to  organize  the  new  lodge 
on  Sunday,  June  18th.  We  crossed  the 
Bay  and  paid  a  visit  to  Master  Mechanic 
C.  J.  Chapman,  of  the  O.  &  E.  R.  R.,  who 
very  kindly  showed  me  around  his  place 
of  business.  Close  by  the  roundhouse  is  a 
large  lumber  mill,  and  it  is  a  sight  to  see 
the  big  logs  of  California  redwood  made 
into  lumber.  We  took  a  trip  up  to  Ar- 
eata, Cal.,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and 
met  many  of  the  enginemen  on  the  differ- 
ent lilies  running  out  of  that  place.     I 


had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bro.  J.  R. 
Wright  in  Areata,  who  has  taken  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  Brotherhood  matters 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

On  my  return  to  Samoa  I  met  Supt. 
Peed,  of  the  O.  &  E.  R.  R.,  who  invited 
me  to  spend  some  time  in  that  part  of  the 
country  seeing  the  sights.  Mr.  Peed  ex- 
tended courtesies  to  me,  for  which  I  am 
very  thankful. 

On  Sunday,  June  18th,  I  organized 
Lodge  239  with  eighteen  charter  members. 
Bro.  Fred  Stonder,  of  Areata,  was  elected 
Master;  Bro.  Blakeley,  of  Samoa,  Secre- 
tary and  Collector,  and  Bro.  Liscom,  of 
Koebel,  Treasurer.  This  lodge  is  made 
**p  of  members  from  several  roads  that 
run  in  and  out  of  Eureka,  Areata  and 
Samoa,  Cal.  There  is  no  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  up 
there.  The  Santa  Fe  will  soon  extend 
its  lines  into  Eureka  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  to  that  place  by  water 
again.  In  and  around  Eureka  is  one  of 
the  greatest  if  not  the  greatest  lumber  re- 
gions in  the  world.  California  redwood 
lumber  is  the  timber  that  predominates. 
The  trees  are  mammoth  in  size.  Eureka 
is  a  very  nice  place  of  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sand people,  and  from  what  I  could  see 
and  learn  is  quite  a  business  place.  Ar- 
eata is  a  small  but  pretty  place.  The  lo- 
comotives in  that  part  of  the  country 
are  not  large.  I  feel  certain  that  when 
the  Santa  Fe  builds  into  Eureka  and 
brings  in  some  of  its  large  power  that  it 
will  set  our  brothers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  to  thinking.  Even  though  the  en- 
gines are  small  which  they  are  using,  they 
are  locomotives  just  the  same.  We  should 
have  a  membership  of  fifty  in  Eureka  be- 
fore the  next  convention  if  the  members 
of  Lodge  239  will  hustle  a  little  bit,  which 
I  feel  safe  in  predicting  they  will.  I  was 
treated  nicely  while  in  Eureka  and  am 
under  many  and  lasting  obligations  shown 
me  by  Bro.  Blakely  while  in  that  city. 

I  left  Eureka  on  June  19th,  arriving  in 
San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  June  20th. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  down  trip  of 
unusual  occurrence  and  I  came  through 
without  any  trouble.  The  ocean  was 
calm  and  everything  went  along  all  right, 
for  which  I  was  very  thankful. 

On  June  21st  I  visited  Lodge  260,  Sac- 
ramento. Owing  to  only  a  few  members 
being  in  the  city,  we  were  unable  to  hold 
a  regular  meeting.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Bro.  J.  Q.  I  wing.  General 
Chairman  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  while  in  Sac- 
ramento, and  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
kindnesses  shown  me  while  in  that  city. 
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Bro.  Iwing  has  recently  succeeded  Bro. 
Albert  Phillips  as  General  Ohairman  of 
the  Pacific  System,  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Bro.  Phillips  is  now  running  an 
engine  out  of  Sparks,  Nevada.  I  held  a 
very  good  meeting  with  Lodge  19,  Sparks, 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  22d.  This  lodge 
was  formerly  at  Wadsworth,  Nev.,  but 
when  the  division  was  moved  to  Sparks 
the  lodge  was  also  moved.  Lodge  19  is 
getting  along  fairly  well  at  the  j^resent 
time.  We  hope  that  when  matters  shape 
themselves  that  this  lodge  will  be  as  good 
as  in  the  days  gone  by.  While  in  Sparks 
Bros.  Stout  and  Hoyt  made  my  stay  at 
that  place  pleasant. 

On  June  23d  at  9:30  a.  m.  I  held  a 
good  meeting  with  Lodge  G07  at  Carlin, 
Nev.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
visited  this  lodge  since  I  organized  it  in 
April,  1902.  At  that  time  the  lodge  wa^ 
in  Winnemuco,  Nev.,  but  it  was  thought 
best  to  move  it  to  Carlin,  where  the  mem- 
bers could  attend  lodge  meetings  more 
often.  I  am  pleased  with  my  visit  to 
Carlin  and  feel  certain  that  it  will  result 
in  great  good. 

On  the  morning  of  June  24th  I  crossed 
the  great  Salt  Lake  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  which  is  known  as  the 
Lucin  Cut-off.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
sights  to  see  in  Utah — ^a  wonderful  feat 
of  enemeering — twelve  miles  of  trestle  in 
the  lake,  besides  many  miles  of  fill  on 
either  side  of  the  trestle.  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  a  wonderful  body  of  water.  It  is  said 
to  be  20  per  cent.  salt.  There  is  not  a 
living  thing  in  it,  either  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble. The  lake  is  receding  and  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  it  will  dry 
up. 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  25th,  a  joint 
meeting  was  held  between  Lodge  98  and 
L.  S.  173,  Ogden,  Utah.  This  was  one 
of  the  best  joint  meetings  that  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  hold  in  a  long  time.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Sister 
Carr.  A  nice  program  had  been  arranged, 
which  added  to  the  other  things  made 
the  evening  a  memorable  one.  The  even- 
ing was  concluded  with  refreshments 
which  were  enjoyed  by  all. 

On  Monday,  June  20th,  I  held  a  joint 
meeting  with  Lodges  178  and  670  in  Salt 
Lake,  Utah.  I  found  the  lodges  in  good 
condition  and  the  members  feeling  in  ^ood 
spirits. 

On  June  27th  I  arrived  in  Block  Rock, 
Utah,  accompanied  by  Bro.  Chas.  Snyder, 
of  Lodge  218,  who  assisted  in  organizing 
Lodge  679.  I  was  met  at  the  train  by 
Bro.  Geo.  Rhine,  formerly  a  member  of 


Lodge  88,  Eavanston,  Wyo.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  June  27th  we  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing Lodge  G79  with  twenty  charter 
members.  The  lodge  was  organized  in 
a  tent  erected  by  the  charter  members 
for  this  special  occasion,  there  being  no 
other  place  in  Block  Rock  to  organise  a 
lodge  in.  Block  Rock  is  a  new  division 
point  on  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and 
Salt  Lake  Railroad.  There  are  only  three 
or  four  houses  in  the  place  at  present. 
Should  the  division  point  remain  there 
the  place  bids  fair  to  be  quite  a  city  in 
time.  Bro.  Geo.  Rhine  was  elected  Mas- 
ter, and  no  mistake  was  made  in  olacing 
him  in  this  responsible  position.  Bro.  D. 
M.  Richardson  was  elected  Collector,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  installed  in  office  than 
he  wont  after  the  members  to  dig  up  their 
current  quarter's  dues.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  my  reception  in  Block  Rock 
by  the  brothers  and  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess in  their  lodge  work. 

C.  W.  Maieb, 

^      ^      ^ 

Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master, 

Starting  out  from  Chicago  for  a  trip 
over  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  X 
made  my  first  stop  at  Clarion,  to  meet 
with  the  members  of  Lodge  658.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  that  this  lodge 
has  been  organized  only  about  a  year,  and 
find  that  during  that  time  they  have  as- 
sisted in  procuring  a  new  and  satisfac- 
tory schedule,  paid  a  worthy  brother's  ex- 
penses in  the  hospital  for  some  time,  sent 
a  delegate  to  represent  them  at  the  last 
convention,  and  now  have  their  books  in 
excellent  shape  and  balanced  on  the  right 
side,  it  proves  there  are  Brotherhood 
members  in  that  lodge  and  an  efficient  set 
of  officers  at  the  helm. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  in- 
terests of  Lodge  574,  at  Oelwein,  that 
was  fairly  well  attended.  From  facts  and 
evidence  I  find  that  this  lodge  has  just 
passed  through  a  hard  struggle  by  not 
living  up  to  the  constitution  and  compel- 
ling others  to  do  likewise,  but  with  their 
past  experience,  a  new  set  of  officers, 
books  properly  audited,  and  more  interest 
taken  by  all  the  members,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  in  a  short  time  this  lodge  will 
resume  its  former  good  standing. 

On  going  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  I  found 
a  meeting  arranged  with  the  members  of 
Lodge  5C5,  at  which  a  number  were  pres- 
ent, and  important  business  transacted  to . 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  this  lodge. 
With  a  small  membership  and  being  too 
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kind-hearted  in  the  past,  besides  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  disinterestedness,  and  not 
all  eligible  members  enrolled,  they  have 
had  some  trouble  in  keeping  this  lodge 
together,  but  with  the  new  contemplated 
changes  and  close  adherence  to  our  Con- 
stitution, I  believe  they  will  have  one  of 
the  model  lodges  of  that  State. 

Leaving  St.  Joseph,  I  went  to  Des 
Moines  to  meet  in  special  session  with 
the  members  of  Lodge  102,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  so  many  present,  as  the 
weather  was  extremely  warm  and  there 
were  other  attractions  in  the  city.  From 
observation  and  information  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  this  lodge  in  such 
a  good  financial  condition,  after  their  ex- 
periences with  the  1900  convention.  I 
also  noted  that  the  members  are  well  up 
in  every  detail  of  our  secret  work,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  officers  and  members 
alike.  Visiting  brothers  would  find  it 
profitable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this 
lodge  and  see  business  conducted  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner. 

On  arrival  at  Dubuque  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  meeting  of  Lodge  322, 
and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  through 
some  dissatisfaction,  and  perhaps  per- 
sonal feeling,  this  lodge  had  not  prospered 
as  it  might  have  done  the  past  year,  but 
now,  on  the  eve  of  a  new  election,  together 
with  a  thorough  auditing  of  the  books, 
and  more  interest  manifested  by  all  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  why 
it  should  not  be  one  of  the  best  lodges  on 
that  system  within  the  next  six  months. 

In  Chicago  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  Lodge  2,  and  found  a  fair  repre- 
sentation present  As  this  lodge  had  been 
called  to  bear  a  heavy  expense  through 
an  accident  to  one  of  its  members,  and 
not  complying  with  the  constitution  by 
carrying  careless  members,  they  found 
themselves  balancing  their  books  on  the 
wrong  side,  but  now  they  have  gotten  into 
line  and  are  going  to  turn  over  another 
leaf  in  their  history.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  will  soon  be  one 
of  the  standard  lodges  of  the  city. 

Being  home  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
visit  my  family,  I  attended  the  regular 
meeting  of  Lodge  38,  and  was  more  than 
pleased  to  see  so  many  new  members  pres- 
ent. Having  been  a  member  and  regular 
attendant  of  this  lodge  since  the  early 
part  of  1882,  and  now  finding  so  many 
new  faces  in  place  of  the  old,  familiar 
ones,  I  could  not  but  realize  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  time  waits  for  no  man, 
and  maketh  many  changes. 


My  next  visit  was  to  Escanaba,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  Bro.  Houghton  exam- 
ined for  his  disability,  and  while  there  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  Lodge  129  in 
secret  session.  As  usual,  I  found  this 
lodge  in  excellent  condition  and  up  to 
date  in  every  particular.  If  all  our  mem- 
bers were  as  much  interested  in  lodge 
work  as  the  members  of  Lodge  129  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  complaint. 

Stopping  over  in  Gladstone,  I  was  un- 
able to  meet  with  as  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Lodge  494  as  I  expected,  for  busi- 
ness is  good  on  the  "Soo**  Line,  and  em- 
ployes are  at  a  premium  during  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  with  those  who  were 
not  on  duty  a  pleasant,  and,  I  hope,  a 
profitable  time  was  spent.  No  complaints 
being  made,  I  concluded  all  was  well  with 
this  lodge. 

On  account  of  Lodge  420  being  re- 
turned from  Durand  to  Owosso  (the  place 
of  its  birth),  and  having  several  candi- 
dates to  initiate,  the  17th  and  18th  were 
set  aside  as  Brotherhood  days  in  that  city. 
Two  successful  meetings  were  held  and 
five  added  to  their  membership.  The  mem- 
bers now  believe  that,  as  they  are  all 
stationed  at  one  important  center,  and 
having  better  facilities  to  hold  regular 
meetings,  the  future  of  this  lodge  will  be 
better  than  the  past. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Joint  Protective 
Board  being  in  session  at  Toronto,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  new  schedule, 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
present  and  render  any  assistance  that 
lay  in  my  power.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  ofiicers  of  this  company  will  appre- 
ciate the  reasonable  requests  and  past  sat- 
isfactory services  of  their  employes  by  in- 
creasing their  wages  and  bettering  their 
conditions,  so  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  other  competing  lines  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  regret  that  I 
journeyed  to  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of 
having  Bro.  M.  M.  Miller,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  Lodge  159,  examined  for  his  dis- 
ability. Our  delegates  at  the  Buffalo  Con- 
vention will  remember  him  being  present 
and  asking  for  a  position  in  some  other 
section  of  the  country,  where  the  climate 
would  be  better  suited  to  his  constitution. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Grand  Master 
Hannahan  and  Bro.  Thomas  Burke,  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  a  situation  was  secured  in 
Colorado,  but  after  several  months'  ex- 
perience in  that  country,  and  finding  no 
improvement  in  his  health,  he  returned  to 
his   native  city. 
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Brothers,  as  we  now  enter  upon  a  new 
year  in  the  history  of  our  organization, 
let  UB  put  forth  special  efforts  to  increase 
the  membership  of  our  Order,  and  live 


strictly  up  to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the    continent.  , 


Constitution,  so  that  when  we  meet  in 
Milwaukee  in  190G  we  will  have  60,000 
members  enrolled  under  our  banner  and 
our  organization  second  to  none  on  this 


Eugene  A.  Ball. 


Correspondence 


Notice. 

AH  letters  or  communications  Intended 
for  publication  In  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magasine  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  writer.  If  the  writer  of 
an  article  for  publication  desires  that  his 
or  her  name  be  withheld,  such  request  will 
be  compiled  with,  but  the  correct  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  must  be  fur- 
nished this  office  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  otherwise  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  same. 

^      ^      ^ 

Lonon  679>-<Member,  Block  Rock,  Utah.) 
This  lodge  was  organised  June  27,  1906,  by 
Bro.  C.  W.  Maler,  Third  Vice  Grand  Mas- 
ter, with  a  charter  membership  of  twenty. 
I  take  pleasure  in  Introducing  our  lodge 
through  the  columns  of  the  Magasine,  and 
hope  as  time  goes  on  the  readers  of  the 
Magasine  will  hear  from  us  occasionally. 
Block  Rock  U  a  little  village  on  the  Salt 
Lake  Railroad,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake,  and  is  situ- 
ated In  a  beautiful  little  valley  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  which  are  cov- 
ered with  snow  the  year  round.  The  main 
sport  Is  Ashing  and  hunting,  and  If  you 
don't  believe  It,  Just  ask  Bro.  Maler. 

Our  goat  is  young  in  lodge  work,  but  old 
In  years.  He  was  captured  on  the  desert 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  candidates  surely 
of  tr  - 


get  the  worth  of  their  money, 
ave  us  much  goo 
Ve  sincerely  none  and  trust 


Bro.  Maler  gave  us  much  good  advice  and 
instruction,  we  sincerely  none  and  '^ — ^ 
he  will  be  able  to  visit  us  again  soon. 


Now,  brotbera  of  Lodge  679,  let  us  put 
forth  every  effort  to  elevate  our  organisa- 
tion to  the  highest  possible  standing,   be 


prompt  in  paying  our  dues,  and  attend  all 
meetings  as  far  as  possible,  as  by  so  doing 
we  win  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 


we  are  true  to  our  obligations  and  have  the 
welfare  of  the  Brotherhood  at  heart. 

^      ^      ^ 

LODGs  8~(Member,  Denlson,  Texas.)  On 
July  3,  1906,  Lodge  8  and  L.  8.  61  held  a 
Joint  installation  of  officers.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  Broa  Chas.  J. 
Adams,  Master:  R.  B.  McDonald,  Vice  Mas- 
ter; B.  O.  Johnson,  Secretary;  Q.  a.  Wescn, 
Treasurer;  Q.  L.  Sherrlll,  Collector;  mem- 
bers of  local  protective  board,  Bros.  Chas. 
J.  Adams,  chairman,  L.  Hansom  and  O.  H. 
Muncie;  legislative  representative,  Bro. 
Adams;  Board  of  Trustees,  Bro.  O.  M.  Gil- 
bert; Medical  Bzamlner,  Dr.  Rutledge. 
Tbe  election  of  Bro.  Adams  as  Master  was 
something  of  a  surprise,  as  he  did  not  ex- 
pect or  want  that  honor,  having  his  hands 
fall  as  chairman  of  the  local  board  and  sec- 


retary of  the  Joint  Protective  Board  of 
the  M.  K.  T.  System.  Bro.  Johnson  has 
been  Secretary  for  two  terms  and  this  will 
make  his  third  term.  Bro.  Wesen  was 
elected  Treasurer  for  tbe  second  time.  Bro. 
Sherrlll  was  elected  to  succeed  blmself  as 
an  endorsement  of  his  official  career.  Tbe 
past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for 
our  lodge.  Heretofore  it  was  necessary  to 
levy  assessments  during  tbe  year,  but  this 
has  been  avoided  by  the  officers  exercising 
careful  Judgment  in  tbe  handling  of  funds. 
Lodge  8  Is  tbe  largest  organisation  In  Denl- 
son, having  a  membership  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty. 

In  connection  with  tbe  above  mentioned 
OS  elected,  the  following  appointive  officers 
were  Installed:  Bros,  Wesen,  Warden:  J. 
F.  Harrell,  Chaplain;  O.  V.  Russell,  Con- 
doctor;  Jobn  McKee  and  Thomas  Mulllkin, 
Inner  and  Outer  Guards. 

For  Lodge  61,  Ladles  Society,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  Installed:  Mrs.  C.  I. 
Turner,  President;  Mrs.  May  Oensel,  Vice- 
President;  Mra  Elisabeth  Robblns.  Past 
President;  Mrs.  Maude  Morefleld,  Secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Hattie  Smith.  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
Allie  Cowan,  Collector;  Mrs.  Annie  Wright, 
Chaplain;  Mrs.  Belle  Parks,  Warden;  Mrs. 
Mamie  Hanson,  Conductor;  Mrs.  Maggie 
Davis  and  Mrs.  May  Blllngton,  Inner  and 
Outer  Guards. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  Installation  were 
completed,  the  ladles  entertained  with  a 
well  selected  social  program,  after  which 
refreshments  were  served,  and  as  this  has 
been  a  prosperous  year  for  both  Orders, 
this  meeting  was  made  a  sort  of  celebra- 
tion, and  until  the  **wee  sma*  "  hours  of 
the  night  did  tbe  celebration  go  on.  When 
the  fragments  were  gathered  together  those 
three  old  Roman  brothers,  Wesen,  Turner 
and  Sherrlll  were  found  In  the  "attics" 
touching  the  fantastic  toe  to  the  air  of 
"Yaller  Cotton  Picking,"  "Old  Rosen  the 
Bow"  and  other  tunes  so  near  and  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  old  timers.  At  a  late  hour 
all  were  thrown  Into  consternation.  Quick 
investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  It  was 
only  Bro.  B.  N.  (Shorty)  Wright  practicing 
that  melodious  voice  of  his  on  that  old  time 
stansa,  "O!  gimme,  O!  how  I  wish  you 
wo'd,  that  wa^er  meKn  smllln'  on  de  vine." 
All-and-all  we  had  a  very  nice  time,  as  Is 
always  the  case  when  our  two  lodges  come 
together  in  Joint  meeting.  Both  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition  and  all  are  glad. 


LODGB  392— (A.  It.  Baker,  Allegheny,  Pa.) 
Twice  In  one  year  has  the  Grim  Reaper, 
Death,  visited  our  lodge  and  taken  two  of 
our  brothers.  On  April  14,  1905,  Bro.  Harry 
B.  Viegle  died  at  his  home  at  Lilly,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  nineteen  members 
of  our  lodge.  So  many  friends  turned  out 
at  the  funeral  that  the  little  village  church 
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would  not  hold  all  who  came.    The  floral    en  will  glre  them  their  full  snpport.    We 


offerinn  were  very  beantifiil 

On  June  9,  1906,  Bro.  Leroy  R.  Cooper 
was  called  to  go  out  on  a  reenlar  run  he 
was  flrlniTt  and  before  he  reached  his  Jour- 
ney's end  the  train  left  the  track  on  a 
curv«  and  headed  Into  the  hillside,  killing 
Bro.  Cooper.  Brakeman  Beatty  was  scalded 
so  badly  that  he  died  the  next  day,  and 
Eni^neer  Hnmer  sustained  a  broken  lex 
and  a  few  more  minor  injuries.  The  funeral 
of  Bro.  Cooper  was  held  on  Sunday,  June 
11th,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  on  Monday. 
A  large  number  of  our  members  attended 
Lodge  892  will  certainly  miss  the  happy 
faces  of  the  two  departed  brothers. 

^       ^       ^ 

LODGB  44i^(Member,  Cleburne,  Texas.) 
Our  lodge  Is  still  In  the  ring.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  the  marriage  of  our 
worthy  Secretary,  Bro.  A."  C.  Lang,  to  MIsh 
Prankle  Dayton.  We  wish  them  both  a 
long  and  happy  life.  Lodge  449  Is  proud  of 
her  salaried  Chairman,  Bro.  C.  M.  Uodgers. 
He  took  his  office  May  Ist.  last,  and  there 
has  been  a  change  in  business  all  the  way 
round.  He  is  the  best  grievance  man  you 
ever  saw.  He  never  takes  a  grievance  up 
before  the  officials  that  he  doesn't  win. 
He  Is  Chairman  for  the  G.  C.  System,  and 
all  the  boys  along  the  line  are  proud  of 
him.  Bro.  Prank  Bortin  is  reinstated  and 
back  from  California  with  a  smile  on  his 
face. 

Our  division  master  mechanic,  Mr.  F 
J.  Carson,  who  has  been  with  us  for  the 
Inst  three  years,  has  accepted  a  postion  In 
Alamagordo,  New  Mexico.  We  hate  to  see 
him  leave.  AH  of  our  engines  are  oil  burn- 
ers except  nve  or  six,  and  they  are  In  the 
pool,  ana  the  extra  boys  scrap  over  them. 

Bro.  Roy  Price  was  married  the  first  of 
June.  We  wish  both  he  and  hts  wife  long 
life  and  much  happiness. 

^       ^       ^ 

LODOB  46— (O.  C.  ^llle.  Little  Rock,  Ark  ) 
Here  we  are  again  from  away  down  in 
Arkan^aw  (now  laugh).  Lodge  45  has  sure- 
ly done  her  part  toward  the  growth  of  our 
noble  Order.  Since  July  1,  1904,  until  June 
30,  190S,  we  have  taken  in  seventy-flve  new 
members  and  have  eight  applications  on 
hand  which  have  been  balloted  on.  On  May 
28th,  last  we  gave  a  picnic  and  dance  at 
Forest  Park  and  everyone  had  a  fine  time. 
During  the  evening  many  who  were  un- 
able to  attend  during  the  day  came  out  and 
took  part  in  the  dancing.  Bros.  J.  M. 
Brlckhonse.  H.  C.  Shepherd,  L.  P.  Plror 
and  O.  C.  Hllle  composed  the  arrangements 
committee;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Shepherd,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Harrison  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brickhouse  were 
the  reception  committee,  and  the  floor  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  following: 
Bros.  John  Breiback,  E.  L.  Rehemer  and 
Walter  Brwin. 

Bro.  J.  A.  Leach,  the  founder  of  the 
B.  of  L.  P.,  better  known  as  *'Pap,"  was 
with  us  and  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 
time  he  had.  At  4:00  p.  m.  Brother  and 
Sister  Shepherd  were  seen  getting  on  the 
street  car  with  two  heavily  laden  baskets. 
What  was  In  them  any  brother  can  guefls. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  help  we  got 
from  the  sisters  was  highly  appreciated  and 
it  helped  make  our  picnic  a  success. 

On  Monday.  June  26th  we  held  our  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  we  certainly  had  a  largo 
attendance.  Bro.  Shepherd  was  re-elected 
Master  and  Collector:  Bro.  Brickhouse  was 
elected  Secretary  and  will  handle  the  quill 
and  also  the  troubles  for  the  boys  ns  Local 
Chairman:  Bro.  T,  P.  Howard  will  keep  his 
eyes  on  our  loose  change.  I  wish  our  offi- 
cers good  luck  and  hope  that  all  the  broth- 


had  with  us  last  meeting  night  one  of 
Lodge  46*s  old  standbys,  Bro.  H.  O.  Whit- 
more,  who  has  quit  road  eervlce  and  will 
open  an  sp-to-date  dental  parlor  at  the 
Mann  Building,  suites  28  and  26,  at  111  K. 
Fifth  street.  Little  Bock,  Ark.  Now  Is 
the  chance  to  have  your  teeth  fixed,  for 
he  even  fixes  saw  teeth.  Good  luck,  to  you, 
brother. 

^      ^      ^ 

LoDGB  77~(Member,  Humboldt.  Kaa.) 
With  eagerness  I  look  forward  to  the  arri- 
val of  the  Ma«izlne  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month.  Even  though  far  from  my 
home  and  out  of  the  railroad  service.  It 
brings  back  that  feeling  which  Is  alone  ex- 
perienced In  the  B.  of  L.  F.  It  brings  back 
a  longing  to  be  amongst  the  members 
who  are  privileged  to  attend  the  meetings, 
and  yet  so  many  reports  every  month  show 
that  members  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity.  I  eagerly  glance  over  the 
letters,  but  very  seldom  do  I  find  a  letter 
from  Lodge  77.  Brothers,  why  not  devote 
thirty  minutes  of  your  time  in  writing  a 
letter  to  the  Magaslne?  Yon  have  nothing 
in  your  lodge  to  be  asliamed  of,  but  have 
members  who  stand  high,  both  In  political 
and  social  ranka  You  that  are  in  easy 
reach  of  the  lodge  room  have  no  idea  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  leaves  of  the 
Magasine  are  turned  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  a  **letter  from  home,"  and  why 
deny  the  privilege  to  at  least  one-third  of 
the  two  hundred  members  whose  names  ap- 

gear  on  your  roll?  Let  me  assure  you,  my 
rothers,  that  each  one  of  the  many  mem- 
bers which  constitute  Lodge  77,  though 
scattered  in  ail  directions  throughout  the 
States,  are  looking  with  the  same  desire  as 
myself  that  the  many  willing  workers  with 
which  she  can  pride  herself  at  least  will 
volunteer  and  respond  to  the  call  of  a  broth- 
er in  the  wilderness:  if  so,  it  Is  to  be  called 
vet  the  beautiful  Sdnfiower  State  possess- 
ing charms  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

A  year  and  a  half  has  rolled  by  since  I 
left,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  reported  how 
fortune  has  favored  me  since  locating  In 
the  oil  fields  of  southern  Kansas.  At  pres- 
ent things  look  gloomy,  but  they  surely  will 
brighten  up  in  the  near  future.  I  believe 
it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  train 
loads  of  fuel  oil  will  leave  this  part  of  the 
country  daily,  as  arrangements  to  that  ef- 
fect are  partly  under  way  now,  but  for  the 
last  six  months  all  developments  had 
stopped,  owing  to  the  alarming  fall  In  the 
price  of  oil. 

Those  brothers  that  find  It  burdensome  to 
attend  meetings  should  ask  themselves  the 
same  old  question  which  always  remains 
true  and  new,  "Who  has  bettered  our  con- 
ditions and  raised  our  wages?*'  The  an- 
swer remains  always  the  same,  "The  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  Brotherhood,*'  and 
again  often  the  assertion  is  made  by  mem- 
bers who  shun  the  lodge  room  that  the 
lodge  is  run  by  so  and  so.  If  the  lodge  Is 
not  run  according  to  the  Constitution,  why 
don't  you  see  that  It  is?  It  is  your  duty 
to  live  up  to  It,  also,  and  see  that  it  is  ad- 
hered to  oy  others.  By  all  means  assist  the 
officers  which  you  have  so  recently  elected 
and  help  them,  in  place  of  staying  at  home 
and  then  criticising  their  work.  Give  this 
method  a  trial  before  you  condemn  It. 
brothers,  and  you  will  find  more  trutti  in 
It  than  you  think  for. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  to  those  lodges 
that  are  blessed  with  good  attendance,  do 
not  neglect  to  openly  credit  your  members 
through  the  columns  of  the  Magaslne  and 
give  a  hint  once  in  a  while  as  to  how  your 
conditions  were  Improved  so  that  other 
lodges  may  receive  a  helping  hand. 
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LODGB  214— {Member.  Baltimore.  Md.)  In 
reference  to  the  Rreat  exposition  which  was 
held  Id  St.  Louis  In  19(M.  would  say  that 
many  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  vis- 
ited It  brought  home  beautiful  sourenlrs 
which  they  keep  either  on  their  parlor  cab- 
inets, dinlng-room  tables  or  any  place  where 
they  win  make  the  home  cheerful;  but, 
brothers,  Bro.  Harry  E.  Redmlles  Is  more 
cholcy  than  the  majority  of  the  people  In 
choosing  souvenirs.  As  for  him  and  his 
wife  they  have  chosen  a  fourteen-pound 
baby  girl,  Just  a  few  dnvs  old.  Bro.  Red- 
mlles Is  naturally  Inclined  to  be  quite  large 
In  both  slse  and  Idea.  However,  his  Ideas 
run  short  of  his  size  as  to  what  they  would 
have  been  had  It  been  a  baby  boy.  He  and 
his  wife  are  both  proud  of  their  new  ar- 
rival, and  let  us  all  hope  and  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck  In  raising  her  and  may  she 
grow  up  to  be  a  very  good  and  Intelligent 
young  lady. 

^       ^      ^ 

LODGB  214— (H.  S.  Shaeffer,  Baltimore. 
Md.)  It  Is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  an- 
nounce the  death  of  our  esteemed  brother, 
J.  J.  Ledger.  I  think  It  an  honor  and  a 
task  of  friendship  to  commemorate  the 
death   of  one   so  worthy  of  our   love  and 

gay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  our  departed 
rother.  His  death  was  caused  by  a  head- 
end collision  near  Patapsco  Station  on  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  about  six  miles 
from  Westminster,  Md.  The  collision  was 
between  a  passenger  train  and  a  double- 
headed  freight  train,  which  caused  the 
death  of  three  engine  crews  and  several 
others.  Bro.  Ledger  was  firing  the  pas- 
senger train  and  was  scalded  to  death.  I 
want  to  say  right  here  that  Bro.  Ledger 
was  a  dntlftil  boy  to  his  parents.  He  leaves 
a  heart-broken  father,  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers.  He  was  the  main  support  of  the 
family.  The  members  of  our  lodge  and 
the  sisters  showed  their  appreciation  of 
him  by  attending  his  funeral  In  a  body, 
and  by  placing  on  his  casket  a  beautiful 
floral  design  In  the  shape  of  a  cross,  which 
covered  the  entire  length  of  It.  The  broth- 
ers of  our  lodge  extend  to  his  parents  and 
relatives  their  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Bro.  Ledger  was  a  good  Brotherhood  man 
and  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  him 
In  the  lodge  room  and  have  a  pleasant  chat 
with  him.  He  was  one  of  our  best  and 
most  willing  workers.  No  matter  what 
question  arose,  Bro.  Ledger  was  ready  and 
gave  his  opinion  of  the  case  In  the  light  In 
which  he  saw  It.  There  Is  a  vacant  chair 
In  our  lodge  room  that  can  never  be  filled. 
We  will  miss  his  pleasant  face  and  his  In- 
telligent support. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  our  lodge  bought 
a  set  of  new  regalia,  of  which  Bro.  Ledger 
was  heartily  In  favor.  Little  did  we  think 
that  the  regalia  of  which  he  was  so  proud 
would  be  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  sad 
occasion  of  his  funeral. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  his 
father  and  mother  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  follows:  "Isn't  the  Brotherhood 
a  noble  and  kind-hearted  body  of  men,  and 
may  God  bless  them  In  all  their  doings 
and  may  they  forever  exist." 


LODOB  804— (W.  P.  Smith,  Argenta,  Ark.) 
Brother  Bernard  Carroll,  a  member  of 
Lodge  519,  B.  of  L.  P.,  and  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  was  killed  recently  at 
Hartman,  Ark.,  107  miles  west  of  Little 
Rock,  on  the  Central  Division  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad.  The  train  was  moving 
along  the  passing  track  at  Hartman  and 
was  going  at  a  speed  of  not  more  than  four 
miles  an  hour,  wnen  the  engine  climbed  the 


rail  and  apparently  began  to  topple  over. 
Bro.  Carroll  Immediately  applied  the  brakes 
and  took  his  place  between  the  tank  and 
engine  on  the  lift  side,  getting  ready  to 
Jump  should  the  engine  tarn  over  com- 
pletely. This  was  the  worst  position  he 
could  have  taken,  as  the  engine  fell  toward 
the  left,  pinning  him  between  the  tank 
and  engine.  In  this  terrible  position  Bro. 
Carroll  was  held  for  nearly  forty  minutes 
before  he  was  liberated  and  taken  to  a 
nearby  hotel,  where  he  died  a  few  hours 
Inter.  He  certainly  gave  a  rare  exhibition 
of  nerve  and  heroism  after  the  accident,  for 
he  directed  the  men  who  were  working  to 
liberate  him,  and  would  not  allow  any  mes- 
sage to  be  sent  to  his  wife  for  fear  of 
frightening  her.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four 
children.  He  was  a  capable  and  efficient 
engineer.  The  B.  of  L.  B.  had  charge  of 
the  funeral. 

#      ^       ^ 

LODOB  26&-(P.  J.  Hall,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.)  One  of  our  beloved  members,  Bro. 
Elmer  A.  Deo,  died  on  June  1,  1M6.  of  small- 
pox. He  was  22  years  of  asre.  Bro.  Deo 
was  employed  on  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road. Seven  of  our  members  accompanied 
his  rerosms  to  Its  last  resting  place  at 
Berrien  Springs.  Mich.  They  were  Bros. 
O.  S.  Richardson,  Master:  L.  Teakes,  Chap- 
lain: E.  Engen,  C.  Richardson,  E.  Nelson, 
G.  Hertser  and  L.  Glllmore.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  In  the  M.  B  Church, 
Saturday,  June  Sd,  at  10  a.  m.,  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  BIlckenstafT.  pastor  of  the 
If.  B.  Church. 

^      ^       ^ 

LoDOfl  431— (W.  B.  Wheaton,  Ionia,  Mich.) 
The  Illustration  herewith  Is  of  engine  57, 
wrecked  on  the  morning  of  June  6,  1905,  on 
the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  just  out  of 
Ionia.  The  buildings  shown  In  the  distance 
are  those  of  the  Michigan  State  Reforma- 
tory. Brother  Alvord  was  found  under  the 
cylinder  and  smokebox,  while  Joyce  Payne, 
his  fireman,  lav  clear  of  the  wreck  beside 
a  tie  on  the  bank.  Where  the  cable  Is 
shown  the  coach  ahead  of  the  engine  broke 
away  and  rolled  twice  over,  stopping  near 
the  fence,  and  bruising  Conductor  Chas. 
Sanger,  of  Division  385  O.  R.  C,  which 
caused  him  to  be  laid  up  for  a  few  days. 
Brakeman  Tim  Coffee  ana  Anthony  Omelia. 
both  of  Lodge  4M,  B.  of  R.  T..  were  severe- 
ly injured,  but  not  fatally.  Bro.  Omelia 
sustained  a  broken  shoulder  blade,  and  Bro. 
Coffee  a  deep  cut  In  the  back  of  the  head. 


LODOR  111— (Member,  Mattoon,  111.)  Re- 
cently eight  of  our  boys  were  called  up  for 
f»romotlon  and  all  were  successful  in  pass- 
ng  the  examination,  which  thev  have  oeen 
striving  for  for  some  time.  However,  on 
account  of  business,  they  are  still  spading 
the  black  diamonds  into  the  hungry  months 
of  the  big  seven  hundreds,  hoping  to  soon 
get  revenge  on  some  of  their  weary  broth- 
ers who  follow  them  for  promotion  in  the 
next  class.  The  St.  Louis  Division  isn't  the 
worst  In  the  world,  for  they  all  have  their 
ups  and  doWns.  At  the  present  writing  we 
have  good  means  provided  for  getting  in 
and  out  of  the  terminal  on  our  arrival  or 
departure,  which  makes  it  very  convenient 
after  a  fifteen  or  twenty  hours*  trip.  This 
gives  ns  more  time  with  our  families,  our 
homes  and  our  sweethearts. 


LoDQii  226— (P.  H.  Morris,  Bnnls.  Texas.) 
1  have  been  a  close  reader  of  the  Magailne 
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for  some  years  and  enjoy  reading  the  let- 
ters from  the  members  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  are  still  holding  onr 
meetings  on  the  first  and  third  Thursday 
nights  in  each  month.  W*ald  like  to  have 
all  traveling  brothers  that  could  give  as 
a  call  visit  as.     Onr  goat  is  still  In  good 


his  kindness  and  promptness  in  attending 
meetings.  He  is  always  In  his  chair  and 
ready  to  do  or  say  anythini;  for  the  good  of 
the  order.  Bro.  Nichols,  oar  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  was  re-elected.    He  has  held  the 

Elace  for  a  number  of  years.    It  would  be 
ard  to  have  to  give  up  such  a  good  officer, 


WRECK  OF  ENGINE  57  ON  THE  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILROAD.  NEAR 
IONIA.  MICH..  JUNE  6.  1905 


shape.  We  have  to  use  him  every  now  and 
then,  and  he  shows  the  candidates  a  good 
time.  We  have  a  nice  lodge  with  all  work- 
ing members,  and  all  take  a  good  interest 
and  come  out  whenever  tiiey  can.  One  of 
our  brothers  (A.  Dedrick)  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  home  by  fire.  We  all  feel 
sorry  for  him.  as  he  had  Just  started  out  in 
life  and  loses  all.  Our  election  is  over  with 
and  our  former  Master.  Bro.  L.  Byan.  was 
elected  again.  The  members  of  Lodge  236 
will  never  be  able  to  repay  Bro.  Ryan  for 

-10- 


and  I  am  sure  the  old  lodce  would  feel  lost 
without  our  dear  Bro.  Nicnols. 

I  have  read  letters  from  other  lodges 
where  they  tell  their  troubles.  I  am  saus- 
fled'we  boys  have  no  kick  coming,  only 
we  pull  *em.  We  have  good  coal,  medium- 
sised  engines,  divisions  111.  106  and  110 
miles,  we  run  first  In  and  out  of  Bnnls, 
northwest  and  south,  and  scarcely  ever 
make  any  overtime.  I  would  like  to  aee 
the  boys  of  Lodge  226  take  a  little  more 
Interest  in  writing  to  the  Magaslne.    I  wlU 
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look  to  see  If  this  will  not  break  the  ice 
and  more  letters  be  forthcoming.  The  visit 
Bro.  Maier  made  us  some  time  ago  will 
never  be  forgotten,  as  it  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered. 

4       4       4 

LODGB  206— (B\  A.  Haynes,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.)  I  am  glad  to  state  that  we  are  gain- 
ing in  menobership  every  day.  The  new 
class  of  half -deck  engines  we  have  on  the 
Brie  are  very  hard  to  Are,  and  the  heat 
is  intense.  The  capacity  of  these  engines 
Is  2,600  tons,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
very  low  grade  of  coal  that  we  are  fur- 
nished, makes  it  a  little  unpleasant  We 
are  glad  to  see  Bro.  Hannon  around  again 
and  nope  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  duties.  There  has  been  a  call 
for  seventeen  of  the  boys  to  prepare  for 
promotion,  and  we  heartily  wish  tnem  suc- 
cess. Bro.  Chalker  has  been  so  busy  of  late 
that  he  has  had  little  time  to  amuse  his 
bouncing  baby  boy.  We  wish  all  brothers 
Ruccess  and  hope  to  see  our  Order  continue 
to  grow. 

4      4      4 

LODOB  98— (W.  S.  Cartwrlght,  Ogden. 
Utah.)  On  Sunday,  June  26th,  last,  Bro. 
C.  W.  Maler,  Thlrdf  Vice  Grand  Master,  ad- 
dressed  a  Joint  meeting  of  our  lodge  and 
L.  S.  176.  As  our  Master  was  absent.  Sis- 
ter Case  presided.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  by  the  ladl^  but  as  most  of  the 
boys  were  out  they  were  not  well  repre- 
sented. The  sisters  gave  a  short,  but  well- 
selected  program.  Bro.  Maier  gave  one  of 
his  always  cheering  and  inspiring  talks. 
Refreshments  were  served  and  a  social  hour 
with  our  sisters  was  much  enjoyed. 

Business  is  a  trifle  dull  here  this  month, 
but  as  many  regular  men  are  laying  off, 
we  are  kept  quite  busy. 

Our  new  officers  are  now  installed  and 
we  are  congratulating  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing such  a  list.  Bro.  Howard  Bateman  was 
re-elected  Chairman  of  the  Local  Protec- 
tive Board.  He  has  done  guod  work  in  the 
past,  and  we  wished  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation by  re-electing  him.  We  have  initi- 
ated three  new  canoidates  In  the  past  two 
months  and  expect  more  In  the  near  future. 

4      4      4 

LODGB  no— (Member,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.)  As 
this  was  meeting  day  (July  9th)  and  we 
had  a  splendid  meeting  and  quite  a  large 
turnout,  I  will  let  the  brothers  know  about 
it.  Some  of  our  members  forget  to  come 
to  the  meeting.  If  you  come  you  will  not 
be  initiated  again.  This  was  installation 
day  and  some  of  the  newly  elected  offi- 
cers were  installed.  Some  were  out  of 
town,  and  so,  of  course,  conld  not  be  in- 
stalled at  this  time.  We  have  changed 
our  meeting  time  to  the  second  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  7.*00  o'clock,  and  the  fourth 
Sunday  at  2:30  p.  m.  of  each  month.  Do 
not  forget  the  dates,  brothers;  come  early 
and  get  a  front  seat.  We  meet  in  the 
B.  of  L.  B.  hall. 

Well,  a  cyclone  has  struck  the  *'garden 
spot*'  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  Bucyrus  the 
bottom  has  dropped  out  of  business  on  the 
T.  &  O.  C.  and  struck  a  hard,  blow  to  four- 
teen of  our  young  runners,  principally 
"hood"  men.  It  took  seven  engineers  out 
of  business  and  the  boys  have  long  faces 
and  are  all  discouraged— you  can  not  blame 
them  for  feeling  blue.  Bro.  George  Bauh, 
one  of  the  number,  has  accepted  a  position 
at  Carroll's  foundry  and  macnine  shop.  He 
is  a  machinist— good  luck  to  George.  Bro. 
Herman  Kuebler  has  been  transferred  to 
Toledo  to  work.     We  hope  it  will  not  be 


for  lonsf,  as  we  like  to  see  his  smiling  face 
in  the  lodge  room.  The  K.  ft  M.  Division 
of  the  T.  &  O.  C.  had  a  head-on  collision 
between  a  passenger  train  and  switch  en- 
gine at  Glouster,  and  killed  the  engineer  on 
the  switch  engine.  His  name  was  Hallday. 
I  hope  when  you  hear  from  us  again  we 
will  all  have  plenty  of  work. 

4      4      4 

LODOS  462— (F.  M.  Roath,  Erie,  Pa.)  It  is 
with  much  sorrow  and  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  our  beloved  brother, 
Charley  M.  Souers,  who  met  instant  death 
in  a  collision  between  an  extra  passenger 
train  and  a  helplns  engine  on  Ciairendon 
Hill,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of 
Warren,  Pa.,  on  May  11.  1906.  Bro.  Souers 
was  called  in  the  morning  of  May  Uth  to 
fire  a  special  passenger  train  from  Erie 
to  Kane,  a  distance  of  95  miles,  the  train 
being  a  chartered  one  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  run  was  made  success- 
fully in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 
When  returning  from  Kane  as  an  extra 
and  running  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed, 
thev  collided  with  a  heavy  helping  engine 
which  had  broken  down,  causing  them  to 
stop.  Before  the  crew  of  the  helping  en- 
gine could  protect  themselves  the  extra 
crashed  Into  them.  Bro.  Soures  was  caught 
between  the  tank  and  the  engine,  crushing 
out  his  Ufe. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  the  home  of 
his  parents,  at  864  B.  Nineteenth  street, 
and  from  St.  John's  Church.  The  funeral 
was  a  large  one,  showing  the  esteem  In 
which  our  beloved  brother  was  held. 
Though  parted  from  us,  his  memory  will  be 
fondly  cherished  by  the  members  of  Lodge 
HSZ  for  many  long  years  to  come.  The  offi- 
cers and  members  of  our  lodge  extend  their 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  heartbroken  par- 
ents, three  sisters  and  two  brothers. 


LoDQB  536— <S.  G.  Lucas,  Chicago,  111.) 
The  fiscal  year  ending  June  90,  19€i6,  being 
the  "banner"  year  since  this  lodse  was  or- 
ganised. May  26,  1896,  I  take  pleasure  in 
giving  you  a  short  history  of  each  year  up 
to  June  30,  1906.  Our  lodge  started  with  ten 
members,  and  during  the  year  1898  there 
were  16  new  members  taken  in,  making  a 
total  of  26  members  for  that  year.  In  the 
year  1899  there  were  ten  new  members  initi- 
ated and  in  the  same  year  there  were  18 
members  expelled  and  6  reinstated;  total 
number,  26.  In  the  year  1900  there  were  11 
new  members  Initiated  and  6  expelled;  total 
for  that  year  81.  For  the  year  190i  there 
were  10  new  members  initiated  and  6  ex- 

felled,  2  reinstated;  total  for  the  year,  42. 
n  1908  there  were  12  members  initiated,  4 
expelled  and  8  transferred;  total  for  the 
year,  47.  For  the  year  1908  there  were  7 
new  members  initiated,  4  exoelled,  1  with- 
drawn and  8  transferred,  1  death;  total  C 
members.  For  the  banner  year,  1904,  be> 
ginning  June  80^  1904,  and  ending  June  80, 
1906,  there  were  84  new  members  initiated, 
7  accepted  by  transfer,  1  death,  8  trans- 
ferred, 4  expelled;  total  members  for  the 
year,  78.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
earnest  support  and  Interest  the  members 
have  taken  In  the  welfare  of  the  lodge. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  the  financial 
standing  of  the  lodge,  but  the  Treasurer 
t>eing  out  of  the  city  at  the  present  writing, 
I  am  unable  to  do  so.  I  can  assure  yon 
that  the  lodge  has  quite  a  nice  sum  in  its 
treasury  for  the  year,  and  has  equipped  it- 
self with  paraphernalia  which  It  never  had 
before,  we  have  10  new  applicants  for 
membership  at  the  present  writing  which 
we  hope  to  have  enrolled  on  our  register  at 
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the  flnt  opportunity,  and  the  officers  of 
this  lodge  during  the  banner  year  were 
BrosL  James  Galligan,  Master:  S.  G.  Lucas. 
Secretary;  H.  C.  Srtner,  Collector;  H.  S. 
Stollard.  Deputy  Collector;  James  Hackett, 
S.  G.  Lucas  and  Samuel  Rutherford,  Board 
of  Trtistees.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  en- 
suing year  will  see  an  Increased  number  of 
members  over  the  "banner"  year.  This 
certainly  can  be  accomplished  if  all  mem- 
bers give  a  helping  hand. 


LoDOB  e02— (E.  WatrouB,  Shawnee,  Okla.) 
Business  on  the  old  Choctaw  at  the  present 
time  Is  not  quite  as  brisk  as  It  might  be, 
but  at  the  same  time  It  Is  good  enough 
to  keep  us  going  pretty  steadily.  A  yery 
wet  season  spoiled  our  potato  cr«p  and 
our  hopes,  too,  but  we  still  count  on  wheat 
to  make  business  boom  for  everybody. 

About  a  dosen  of  the  brothers  of  our 
lodge  were  notified  a  short  time  since  to 
be  ready  for  examination,  and  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken  a  few  of  them  are,  as  I 
write  this,  wondering  what  is  coming  next. 
We  certainly  wish  them  success  and  plenty 
of  it.  We  are  going  to  keep  tab,  and  in 
our  next  letter  will  let  our  absent  brothers 
know  whom  they  shall  address  as  **Mr. 
Engineer.'* 

I  am  sorry  to  say  tliat  Bro.  P.  F.  Har- 
mon, our  genial  roundhouse  foreman  at 
Shawnee,  is  suflTering  with  appendicitis  at 
Ehireka  Springs,  Ark.  He  has  had  some- 
what more  than  his  share  of  sickness  and 
this  later  affliction  falls  heavily.  We  trust 
it  will  not  be  long  until  we  have  him  with 
us  again,  for  we  miss  the  absent  ones  of 
Lodge  602. 

Our  annual  election  was  held  June  Std, 
and,  of  course,  was  an  exciting  event. 
Would  say  that  outside  of  our  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  we  have  a  good  lot  of  offi- 
cers for  next  year,  but  as  we  do  not  deem 
the  word  "good**  sufficient  to  describe  our 
faithful  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bro.  W. 
L.  Blessing,  we  say  that  he  is  the  best. 
Since  our  organisation  Bro.  Blessins  has 
been  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and,  al- 
though many  a  good  man  has  camped  on  his 
trail,  none  have  ever  been  near  enough  to 
see  his  smoke.  I  am  speakmg  from  experi- 
ence when  I  say  this,  for  long  before  I  was 
out  of  the  first  block  Bro.  Blessing  was  in 
the  '*home'*  with  plenty  of  space,  and  we 
Intend  to  keep  him  there  as  long  as  he 
will  stay. 

In  closing,  would  say  that  I  greatly  en^oy 
the  correspondence  department  of  our  Mag- 
aslne  and  am  trylns  to  do  what  I  can 
for  Lodge  602  to  make  It  Interesting,  and 
would  llxe  to  see  a  member  of  each  lodge 
do  the  same.  I  often  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  Lodge  404,  where  I  was  made  a 
B.  of  L.  F.  Doy.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Lodge  404.  There  are  several  of  your  old 
members  far  away  that  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

4      4       4 

hbDOM  660~(J.  L.  Thompson,  Beaumont, 
TexasL)  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  an- 
nounce the  loss  of  three  of  our  members 
by  the  hand  of  death  within  the  short  space 
of  eight  weeks.  On  April  80,  1906^  Santa 
Fe  engine  No.  18.  backing  up  as  second  en- 
gine In  a  double-header  train,  went  through 
a  bridge  and  turned  over  near  Brookland, 
Texas.  Engineer  D.  D.  Barfleld  and  Fire- 
man B.  W.  Brocket  were  fatally  scalded 
and  died  In  a  short  time.  Engineer  Bar- 
field  was  formerly  a  member  of  this  lodges 
but  had  recently  joined  the  B.  of  L.  B. 
The  esteem  In  which  Bro.  Brocker  was 
held  by    his   brother   firemen    was   shown 


When  Lodge  677  was  named  in  his  honor. 
He  was  buried  In  Houston,  Texas,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  K.  of  P. 

On  May  80th  engine  226,  backing  up  from 
Athens  to  Stockard,  where  they  were  to 
turn  on  a  **Y,**  turned  over  at  Stockard. 
seriously  injuring  Engineer  Wm.  Gaines 
and  Fireman  John  Hensarllng.  Bro.  Hen- 
sarllng  was  caught  under  the  engine  and 
had  his  jaw  broken  and  his  right  shoulder 
badly  Injured,  besides  being  badly  bruised 
up  otherwise.  He  was  removed  to  St. 
Paul's  Sanitarium,  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he 
was  given  every  attentlen  possible,  and, 
after  the  third  day,  was  considered  out  of 
danger,  and  hopes  were  given  us  of  his 
complete  recovery,  but  his  injuries  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  blood  poisoning  set- 
ting in  In  his  shoulder  and  arm,  and  on 
June  20th  It  was  decided  as  a  last  resort  to 
amputate  his  arm.  He  was  carried  to  the 
operating  room  for  that  purpose,  but  died 
before  they  got  him  on  the  table.  Though 
suffering  terribly  he  held  up  to  the  last  and 
died  with  a  smile  on  his  llpsi  His  remains 
were  brought  to  his  home,  and  his  popular- 
ity was  shown  by  the  attendance  at  his 
funeral  of  practically  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  the  little  town,  notwithstand- 
ing It  was  raining  all  the  while.  He  was 
our  Local  Chairman,  and  since  assuming 
the  office  has  always  been  considered  by 
our  General  Chairman  as  being  the  best 
local  man  on  the  system.  He  had  always 
proved  himself  one  of  our  best  members, 
and  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  do 
everything  In  his  power  to  help  a  brother 
or  promete  the  Interest  of  the  Order. 

On  June  19th  Bro.  M.  C.  Carter  was  In- 
stantly killed  in  a  headend  collision.  He 
was  putting  in  a  fire  at  the  time  and  never 
turned  loose  the  scoop.  His  engineer,  Joe 
Brown,  was  killed,  and  two  brakemen  In- 
jured, the  collision  occurring  on  a  curve 
In  a  deep  cut,  and  none  of  them  had  any 
warning  of  the  impending  danger  until  too 
late  to  escape.  The  collision  was  caused 
by  a  difference  of  a  few  minutes  In 
watches.  Bro.  Carter  had  only  been  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  a  short  while. 
His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  at  Lovelady, 
Texas,  under  the  auspices  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  We  wish  to  compliment  our  members  at 
Jacksonville,  especlally^ros.  W.  F.  Tucker 
and  C.  F.  Guynes,  fopihe  promptness  with 
which  they  look  after  cases  of  distress  on 
that  end  of  the  road. 

4      4      4 

Lopon  ES3.— (Thorn  ns  Crano,  Calumet, 
MlchO  The  folio wlDg  list  of  amounts  have 
beeo  coDlrihiitc^d  to  our  lodfe  ti>  analat  the 
Houghtoa  Couutj  StrcM  RaHwaj  Uoloa 
In  Ub  fight  for  f((*coif(iHlon:  Lodgi^s  1S2,  tt: 
24,  ttl  H7;  n.60;  imJ  f2:  3^-  n^:  473.  11.75: 
m,  dU:  21f.  H:  1^.  *2;  ^SS,  t2',  fi06,  H.W; 
IttJ.  12:  115.  11:  SEl.  «2;  30U  n.  521.  U:  W, 
*1,«1;  m,  II;  M&.  *1:  473,  iSt  350.  |1:  44. 
*3*  a,  n.73;  ffl4,  tl:  196,  $2;  461.  H  10:  Wt,  |2: 
99.  tl:  S24,  (2.50:  m.  m  ^^*  J3:  31^.  12.75- 
m.  13:  434,  12:  m.  12;  107.  $5;  262.  I*:  474, 
12:  387,  $5:  151.  t3.70:  CT.  K:  276.  n;  M,  |1; 
204.  %M  633,  n:  MB.  $3,40:  Bil.  tl;  638.  H; 
212,  12;  4ie,  |1:   242,  n. 


LODGB  54.— (Member,  Moberly,  Mo.)  I 
know  that  there  Is  not  a  member  of  our 
lodge  away  from  home  that  does  not  enjoy 
an  occasional  letter  from  us.  although  In 
writing  at  this  time  It  will  be  difficult  to 
say  that  the  past  few  months  haye  t>een  as 
we  would  wish  them  to  be.  While  we  have 
been  prosperous  In  a  financial  way,  we  have 
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had  sickness  and  misfortune  on  the  other 
hand.  On  Jane  10,  1906,  Bro.  Borbrldce  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  left  hand  while 
on  duty  as  head  brakeman.  He  was  setting 
ont  a  car  at  Hnntsvllle,  Mo.  After  cutting 
ont  a  car  he  made  an  attempt  to  climb  np 
and  set  the  brakes,  when  the  handhold 
slipped  and  threw  him  under.  Bro.  Bur- 
bridge  carried  $8,000  insurance  in  the  Broth- 
erhood. Bro.  L.  K.  Jessup,  who  has  not 
been  in  good  health  for  some  time,  Is  now 
confined  to  the  hospital  yerr  sick. 

At  our  annual  election  held  on  June  19th, 
Bro.  Sam  Sparkman,  the  old  warhorse, 
was  re-elected  Master  and  elected  Treas- 
urer and  Legislative  Bepreeentatiye.  The 
writer  would  suggest  that  before  the  next 
election  Sam  be  gtven  a  grand  ofBce,  as  we 
know  of  no  other  way  to  sidetrack  him. 
Brothers  were  elected  as  follows:  R.  C. 
Owlnn,  Secretary;  B.  L.  Kirkendall,  Col- 
lector; F.  McClain,  Vice  Master  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Western  Dlylsion  Protectiye 
Board:  Anthony  Williams,  Chairman  of  the 


Eastern  Dlylsion  Protective  Board,  and  J. 
J.   Connelly  as  lo<;al  board  man. 

#       4       # 

LoDGB  409— <H.  A.  Van  Brunt,  Princeton, 
Ind.)  On  June  13,  1905,  we  received  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  Bro.  J.  D.  Johnson, 
who  met  death  by  accident  In  a  wreck  at 
Golden  Gate,  111.  His  remains  were  In- 
terred in  the  Catholic  Cemetery  on  June 
14th  in  accordance  with  burial  ceremonies 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Huntlngburg, 
Ind.,  of  which  church  he  was  a  member. 
In  the  death  of  Bro.  Johnson  his  wife  has 
lost  a  true  and  affectionate  husband,  his 
parents  a  dutiful  son,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  a  kind  and  leving  brother.  The 
members  of  our  lodge  extend  their  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  all  of  his  relatives  in  their  sad 
bereavement.  At  a  meeting  held  recently 
by  our  lodge  appropriate  resolutions  were 
drawn,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  his 
wife  and  another  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  our  lodge. 
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Official 


Addresses  Wanted. 

Persons  requiring  the  address  or  any 
information  concerning  another  will 
please  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  lodge  located  nearest  the  residence  of 
the  person  making  such  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  lodge  requestin^^  that  a 
notice  be  published  in  the  Magazine  in- 
quiring for  such  address  or  other  infor- 
mation same  will  be  complied  with. 
However,  the  Magazine  can  not  under- 
take the  office  of  a  collecting  agency  and 
must  decline  to  lend  itself  to  such  pur- 
pose. The  following  requests  haye 
reached  this  office  since  the  last  issue. 
Information  should  be  sent  to  the  persons 
specified  in  the  notice: 

Charles  A,  Werle. — Has  not  been  heard 
from  since  January  3,  1899.  At  one  time 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  also  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  He  lived  in  T^xar- 
kana,  Texas,  but  just  when  is  not  known. 
He  is  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  Anthony 
Werle  estate,  and  the  executor  of  same 
is  anxious  to  locate  him.  Any  one  having 
any  information  concerning  him  will 
kindly  address  Peter  Paul,  care  of  Peter 
Paul  &  Son,  136  North  Pearl  street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

OUver  H,  FloM>er». — Is  a  member  of 
Lodge  602,  B.  of  L.  P.,  in  good  standing. 
When  last  heard  of  was  in  Solomon, 
Alaska,  which  was  October,  1904.  At 
that  time  he  had  been  in  Alaska  over  a 
year.  Any  one  knowing  his  whereabouts 
or  anything  concerning  him  will  please 
correspond  with  W.  L.  Blessing,  Secre- 
tary Lodge  602,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Box  832. 
Shawnee,  Okla. 

Albert  NichoU. — ^When  last  heard  of 
was  in  North  Dakota  somewhere.  Is 
about  23  years  of  age ;  \a  dark ;  has  brown 
ey£s ;  is  about  5  feet  5  inches  tall  and  is 
rather  heavy  set  His  relatives  are  very 
anxious  to  hear  from  him.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Lodge  407,  B.  of  L.  F.  Any  one 
knowing  his  whereabouts  or  any  infor- 
mation concerning  him  will  please  com- 
municate with  Benjamin  T.  Hart,  Secre- 
tary Lodge  407,  B.  of  L.  P.,  Box  378, 
Seattle,  Wash, 


Cluu,  N,  Rohh. — ^At  one  time  he  fired 
on  the  Frisco  System.  Has  not  been 
heard  from  for  three  years.  At  that  time 
he  was  working  for  the  Frisco  at  Ft. 
Scott,  Kans.  He  was  in  the  employ  of 
that  company  only  two  months.  He  is  29 
years  of  age.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Rodgers,  is  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
him.  Any  one  knowing  his  whereabouts 
or  any  information  concerning  him  will 
please  correspond  with  Steele  Campbell, 
member  of  Lodge  368,  B.  of  L.  F.,  726 
B.  Elm  street  Springfield,  Mo. 

Bugene  L,  Marvin. — Is  a  member  of 
Lodge  477,  B.  of  L.  F.  He  left  home  on 
June  6,  1005,  to  look  for  work.    He  was 


EUGENE  MARVIN 

seemingly  in  good  health  and  spirits.  His 
wife  is  worried  and  ill,  and  has  been 
helped  by  the  lodges  of  the  city.  He  has 
brown  hair  and  light  blue  eyes;  a  gold 
tooth  on  upper  left  side  of  jaw ;  is  5  feet, 
7  or  8  inches  tall.  When  he  left  home  he 
wore  a  brown  suit  with  white  thread  run- 
ning through  it,  and  a  black  soft  hat ;  had 
no  vest  on ;  is  27  years  of  age.  Any  one 
knowing  his  whereabouts  or  any  informa- 
tion concerning  him  will  please  corre- 
spond with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Blanche  Mar- 
vin, 1426  North  Fourth  street,  Quincy, 
111.,  or  L.  J.  Sperry,  Secretary  of  Lodge 
330,  B.  of  L.  F.,  18  South  Boeke  street, 
Kaqsaa  City,  Ki^ns, 
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Lost  Traveling  Cards,  Etc.  The  Home  Account. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the  loss  The  following  donations  were  received 

of  the  following  traveling  cards,  receipts,  at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Rail- 

etc.,  and   the  request   is  made  that   all  way  Employes   for  the  month  of  June, 

members   be   on   the   lookout   for    them.  1905: 

Should   they   be   discovered   in   the   pos-  B.  of  I*.  P.  Lodges  11,  $12;  27, 

sion  of  persons  not  entitled  to  them  they  $12 ;  123,  $12 ;  163,  $12 ;  174, 

should  be  retained  and  forwarded  to  the  $12 ;  175,  $12 ;  229,  $10 ;  287,    . 

owner  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lodge  $10;  350,  $10;  388,  $12;  432, 

which  issued  same:  $12;  463,  $12;  490.  $5;  678, 

A   pocketbook  containing  receipts   for  $10;  574,  $10.    Total $163  00 

quarter  ending  September  30,  1905,  also  L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  Lodf^es,  59, 

receipts  for  three  years  back,  $5.00  in  $2;   134,  $2.    Total 4  00 

money  and  picture  of  wife,  belonging  to  O.  R.  0.  Divisions 167  00 

R.  D.  Lamberson,  member  of  Lodire  603.  B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 211  36 

B.  of  L.  F.,  was  lost  on  the  night  of  June  B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 84  00 

2,  1905.    If  found  please  return  to  Oscar  Station  4  85 

Jones,  Secretary  of  Lodge  603,  B.  of  L.  Station  6,  Freeport,  111 2  50 

F.,  609   North   Morey  street,    Sherman,  Sale  of  junk 3  00 

Texas.  James  Costello,  Division  270,  O. 

4      4      4  R.  C 100 

..      ^,.           ^  Rebate  of  freight  bill 38  10 

Acknowledgments.  j^^pj^  Messenger,  of  Lodge  100, 

The   following   persons    desire   to   ac-  B.  of  R.  T »     50  00 

knowledge  receipts  of  payment  of  claims  Qpond  total                                 $724  81 

and    to   express   their    gratitude   to    the  

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  as  MUceUaneous. — Six  camp  chairs  from 

an  organization,  and   to   the   individual  Mrs.  Frank  Nessley,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and 

members  for  kindness  and  courtesies  ex-  from  the  Gold  Medal  Gamp  Furniture  Go., 

tended:  of  Racine,  Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Deo,  Grand  Rap-  Respectfully  submitted, 

ids,  Mich.  JoHif  O'Keefe, 

John  Snoddy,  Big  Springs,  Texas.  See.  d  Treat,  B,  R.  M.  B, 
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Beneficiary  Statement 


Offick  op  GRAirn  Sbcrstaht  amx>  Tbbasumbb,  ) 
To  Sdbobdimatb  Lodqes:  Peobia,  111..,  July  1.  1906.  f 

The  foUowine  is  a  •t«tement  of  reeelpta  In  tbe  Beneficiary   Department  for  the  month  of  June 
1905: 

bkcbipts. 
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Received  dnrinc  month  of  June $18,861.60 

2.... $3,000      $6,0001 
Disbnreed  dnring  month  of  June,  account  Beneficiary  Claims  . 


Respectfully  submitted, 


1... 

4..., 
6..., 


2,000 

1,600 

1.000 

600 


2.000 
87.600 
4,000 
2.600J 


$62,000.00 


W.  S.  CARTER, 

O.  8.  and  T. 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Paid  by  tlie  Grmnd  Secretary  and  Treasurer*  ttotn  IHaj  81«  1905«  to 

Jane  30«  1905« 
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37  death  and  disability  claims,  aggregating  $62,000. 

Pending  Claims  June  30,  1905. 

63  death  claims  aggregating $04,500 

14  disability  claims  aggregating »),600 

'Total  of  77  claims  aggregating $116,000 


Beneficiary  Assessment  Notice  No.  135. 


To  the  Treaniren  of  Subordinate  Lodge: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brt' 
are  hereby  levied  as  f" 
bership   on  July  31,   t :    ' 


Pboua,  luk.,  Attgnat  1,  1905. 

■  l.y  T]mt!fl<*d  that  asaeasmentit  Tftt  >:l«ath  and  disability  claims 
"r^>  k^rv  Tji? Fiber  whose  nami?  appears  on  the  rolls  of  mem- 


M4'iitry  ini?Qibt?ra  having  laltiiti  a  withdrawal  or  transfer 

-  ,  ^  -'  li^iv  1,  sjii  fit  all  rnc^ifihf^rii  who  died  of  wore  totally  disabled  since 
July  Ij.  carryitijif  a,  itL^itetlriary  Certifleato  of  Thkjsk  Thousano  ($3,000)  DoL- 
hAas.  you  j»h«  m<]Dln^il  to  f<irwarfl  the  «tim  c.f  Poun  Dollars  awd  Titty  ($4.60) 
Ckhta.  Por  thowe  carryinf  a  CertlOcAtr  of  Two  TtiorftAwD  (^,000)  Dollaks,  you 
ari?  rfflTitred  to  furw^rd  tbi?  imm  of  Thrrk  tiiisi,Lj^HH  i^.OO).  For  those  carrying 
a  f>rtJfli  at«  t-f   Pimnjf  lluNnaitn  (^l.TjiiOi  Dou.jnts,  vnn  are  required  to  forward 


th^'  hiira  -if  Twt>  [)oT.r.j.Ki^  xit\*  TwektvPivt!  v#-J.2r>i  C'ehtb.  For  those  earn-in g 
a  tVrtificat*^  i>f  0*fjs  THoi:iiA?»t^  ^ifH.fKMii  Dou.ah^,  >^>n  ar^  required  to  forward  the 
Bun]  c^f  Onk  Dollar  a  wo  Pirrv  isfl.fVh  t^rNTs,  and  for  each  member  carrying,  a 
Certlflfsto  af  PivR  llvHuvkYi*  [iW^N^j  UoLLAnn,  jou  tri'f  required  to  forward  tlie 
in rnijf  SrvaifTV  Fivg  !*0.75i  Uknts.  Suld  rt-ttiitUincopi  k)  reach  the  Grand  Lodge 
Di»t  Ifli^r  than  Au^ac  ^,  li»aO»  as  provided  In  l^eetlon  m,  of  the  Constitution. 

Vonrs  fnCer&Ally, 

W.  8.  CARTER. 

O.  S.  and  T. 

Spsciai^  KOTICS.-AII  remiUaaces  must  be  made  by  Bakk  Dbaft.  Mohvt  OmDss,  o»  Exprbm  Oeokk. 
Beneficiary  members  initiated  on  and  after  August  Ist  are  not  Uable  for  this  assessment. 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Fll«d  ivlttft  tlte  Onuid  Seer^tmrj  and  Treaonrer  Bnrlnc  ttte  IHonUi  Kndln^ 

Jnlj  15,  1905. 
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til* 
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1111 
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1111 
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list 

lift 


Juuf^t  Ptrt*.  .**.,*...,* 
O«orcf  TtK>lf!y  ..►..►,. 

Jubti  R.  Pet*e*... 

Wili  C.  AJvord.,.- 

iKsnTj  Manni  

CtiJU-tVi  D.  CI  wit.. 

|>«Ill»  LaDfAD  ..    ...... 

John  D»  Jr»hn*iini....... 

John  J.  St.  Leer^r 

Br^rnAril  U  BhTUr^ .... 
Oforj*!  W.  fctaii  Icy , . . .  * 

L^nn  B,  Pbkppfl 

CleTeUndi  Cnrter  ..„.. 
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Notice.  1 

All  comrounicatioDs  intended  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Ladies  Department  of  the 
Magazine  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed 
to  the  Editress,  Mrs.  Agnes  6.  Strong, 
527  Greene  street,  Boone,  Iowa. 

4      #      4 

From  the  Grand  President. 

Organisation  of  Lodgt^, 

The  Sixth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  held  at  Ghattaiiooga,  Tenn., 
September,  1904,  directed  that  in  the  or- 
ganization of  lodges  the  President  of  the 
lodge  nearest  thereto  be  authorized  by 
the  Grand  President  to  proceed  to  the 
place  designated  by  her,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  lodge,  the  organization  of 
which  had  been  approved,  as  required  by 
law.  In  other  words,  the  Grand  President 
is  required  by  law  to  arrange  with  the 
President  of  the  lodge  located  nearest  to 
the  place  where  the  new  lodge  is  to  be 
organized  for  the  organization  of  such 
lodge. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Magazine  a  sis- 
ter writing  from  Toronto  Junction  desires 
to  know  why  the  lodge  at  Calgary,  Can- 
ada, which  is  2,243  miles  from  Montreal, 
Canada,  has  not  been  organized.  The 
nearest  Canadian  lodge  is  at  Schrieber,  a 
distance  of  1,198  miles.  The  Vice  Grand 
President  lives  at  Stratford,  Ontario, 
which  is  approximately  the  same  distance 
from  Calgary  as  is  Montreal,  namely, 
24243  miles.  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  approxi- 
mately 500  miles  from  Calgary.  Calgary, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  located  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 


way. The  railway  fare  from  Montreal, 
or  Stratford,  is  about  $95.  The  sleeper 
fare  is  $12  each  way,  making  $24  for  the 
round  trip.  It  will  take  practically  four 
days,  or  more,  to  reach  Calgary.  To  the 
above  amount  must  be  added  the  three 
meals  on  the  train  for  eight  days,  or 
thereabouts.  In  addition  thereto  is  the 
salary  of  the  officer.  Before  the  lodge 
could  be  organized  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  petitioners  to  file  their  application 
for  charter  with  the  Grand  President  for 
approval,  after  which  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary will  be  required  to  forward  the  ap- 
plications for  membership  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  approval  by 
the  Grand  Medical  Examiner,  as  provided 
by  law. 

Some  time  since  the  desire  of  the  ladies 
of  Calgary  to  organize  a  lodge  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Vice  Grand  President, 
with  a  request  that  she  inform  me  if  she 
believed  that  I,  as  Grand  President, 
would  be  justified  in  directing  her  to  incur 
the  expense  incident  to  a  trip  to  Calgary 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  lodge. 
The  question  is  still  unanswered.  No 
doubt  the  Vice  Grand  President,  like  my- 
self, realized  that,  unless  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  arrangements  with  an  officer 
of  a  nearby  lodge,  such  expense  should 
not  be  incurred.  Furthermore,  one  nat- 
urally hesitates  to  ask  any  sister  to 
absent  herself  from  her  home  duties  for 
so  long  a  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  sister  seeking 
this  information,  she  is  informed  that  the 
Grand  President  is  exceedingly  anxious 
to  spread  the  influence  of  the  Society  and 
have  as  many  lodges  orgatkvxed  «a  Sa  t-cixii- 
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patible  with  its  best  interest  and  in  line 
with  good  administration,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved  that  before  she  should  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  about  $150,  eyen 
though  it  might  be  spent  in  a  good  cause, 
she  should  make  an  effort  to  make  the 
best  possible  arrangement,  in  a  financial 
way,  for  the  Society. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Society  has  a 
very  creditable  amount  in  its  general 
fund,  it  is  equally  true  that  unless  care  is 
exercised  in  the  way  of  expenditures  this 
fund  will  quickly  disappear.  No  doubt 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  Ladies 
Society  will  be  able  to  have  in  the  field 
one  or  more  organizers  or  instructors, 
who  can  visit  the  various  lodges,  as  well 
as  those  places  where  there  are  no  lodges, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Society.  This,  it  is 
true,  will  mean  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable money  in  the  way  of  railway 
and  sleeping  car  fare,  but  we  will  hope 
that  the  Society  will  so  increase  in  mem- 
bership that  the  expense  per  member  foi 
such  service  will  be  very  small.  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand 
President  to  do  those  things  which  are  in 
line  with  good  administration — in  other 
words,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety in  a  businesslike  way. 

The  explanation  made  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  lodge  at  Calgary  is 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  facts  and  pre- 
venting the  membership  at  large  from 
forming  an  erroneous  impression. 

G.  M.  Sabgent.  G.  p. 

#      4      # 

Who  Leads? 

Below  is  given  the  membership  of  the 
ten  largest  lodges  in  the  Ladies  Society, 
as  reported  July  1,  1905. 

The  names  of  the  ten  leaders  will  bo 
published  each  month  until  further 
notice : 

1.  No.  142,  Empire,  Buffalo.  N.  T., 
124. 

2.  No.  70.  Holly,  Buffalo.  N.  T.,  105. 

3.  No.  3,  Hazel,  Peoria,  111.,  88. 

4.  No.  60,  Pride  of  174,  Harrisborf , 
Pa.,  82. 

5.  No.  146,  Virginia,  Chicago,  III.,  77. 

6.  No.  58,  Siaten  of  00.  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  76. 

7.  No.  125,  Charity.  Jackson,  Mich., 
71. 

8.  No.  10,  Helpmate,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
71. 

9.  No.  113.  Ft.  Orange,  Albany.  N. 
Y.,  66. 

10.  No.  51,  Grayson,  Denison,  Tex., 


Notes. 

A  new  lodge  is  reported  organized  at 
Winslow,  Ariz.,  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  Steven- 
son, June  13th.    Welcome. 


How  long  is  it  since  you  secured  an 
application  for  membership  in  your  lodge, 
sister?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a 
continuous  effort  for  the  good  of  the  Or- 
der on  your  part  would  do  wonders  in 
building  up  your  own  Society  and  the 
Order  generally? 


If  all  our  members  were  "in  the  Order 
merely  for  the  protection ;"  if  they  never 
attended  meetings ;  if  they  refused  to  hold 
office;  if  they  never  asked  any  one  to 
join ;  if  they  never  said  a  good  word  for 
the  Society,  just  paid  their  dues  and  as- 
sessments and  "kept  in  for  the  insur- 
ance." how  much  would  their  protection 
be  worth  to  their  beneficiaries? 


There  is  not  much  honor  in  simply  hav- 
ing your  name  on  the  roster  and  paying 
your  dues  as  they  become  due.  It  will 
never  build  a  monument  in  character 
for  good,  or  mark  the  ideal  of  a  fraternal 
member  in  full  fellowship  in  the  Order. 
Much  more  is  naturally  expected  to  attain 
the  high  aim  of  the  Order  of  the  L.  S.  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F. 


Don't  leave  the  matter  of  taking  care 
of  your  lodge  to  the  part  of  a  few  mem- 
bers.   Take  an  interest  in  it  yourselves. 


"Always  keep  remembering, 
When  cares  your  path  enshroud, 
That  God  has  lots  of  sunshine 
To  spill  behind  the  cloud." 


What  have  we  done  to  advance  the 
noble  work  of  our  Order?  Have  we  lived 
onr  obligations?  Have  we  worked  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  principles  of  our  Or- 
der? Will  our  work  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Master's  all-seeing  eye?  Have  the 
lessons  to  which  yon  have  so  often  lis- 
tened borne  fmit  in  good  works?  If  so, 
we  have  helped  to  unfurl  the  banner  of 
the  Ladies  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 


"Guard  well  they  lips,  none,   none  can 

know 
What  evil  from  the  tongue  can  flow ; 
What  guilt,  -what  grief  may  be  incurred 
By  one  uncautious,  hasty  word." 


It  is  very  easy  to  quote  the  Golden 
Rule,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
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them  do  unto  you,"  but  do  we  do  it? 
We  are  too  apt  to  see  the  faults  in  othors, 
but  not  in  ourselves.  Let  us  remember 
that  we  are  all  sisters  and  brothers  in 
this  great  service  of  humanity,  and,  what- 
ever our  faults,  strive  to  have  that  kindly 
feeling,  one  towards  another,  and  in  the 
end  the  result  will  bring  credit  to  our- 
selves and  good  to  our  Order. 


Whatever  is  right,  defend ;  whatever  is 
wrong,  condemn. 

Be  true  to  your  vows. 


Speak  kindly  of  your  sisters.  One 
harsh  and  imprudent  word  may  blast 
their  happiness  or  kindle  a  fire  that  will 
send  your  Society  usefulness  up  in  smoke. 

A  Woman  In  It. 

'They  talk  about  a  woman's  sphere 

As  though  it  had  a  limit ; 
There's  not  a  place  in  earth  or  heaven. 
There's  flot  a  task  to  mankind  given, 
There's  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe. 
There's  not  a  whisper,  yes  or  no, 
There's  not  a  life,  or  death,  or  birth. 
That  has  a  feather's  weight  of  worth 
Without  a  woman  in  it." 

4      4      4 
Reflections. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 


Energy  will  do  anything  in  this  world. 


Sorrow's  best  antidote  is  employment 


Right  living  will  produce  right  think- 
ing.   

Hate  no  one;    hate   their  vices,  not 
themselves. 


He  who  tries  to  injure  another  injures 
himself  more. 


One  enemy  ii  too  many:   fifty  friends 
are  not  enough. 

Envy  has  no  other  quality  than  to  de- 
tract from  virtue. 


Heaven  will  permit  no  man  to  sacure 
happiness  by  crime. 


A  man  is  miserable  only  in  so  far  as  he 
thinks  himself  so. 


Common  sense  is  the  knack  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are. 


What  too  many  orators  want  in  depth, 
they  give  in  length. 


The    nearest   approach    to   heaven    is 
found  in  a  true  home. 


Cultivation  is  as  necessary  to  the  mind 
as  food  is  to  the  body.  — Selected. 

4      4      4 
Neto  Lodges. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  the  following  new  lodges 
have  been  organised: 

September  15,  Calumet,  Douglas,  Aris. 

September  17,  Pala  Dora,  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

October  4,  No.  152,  Perseverance, 
Jamestown,  N.  D. 

October  17,  No.  187,  Pride  of  252,  Co- 
lumbia, Pa. 

December  16,  No.  101,  Catherine  Han- 
nahan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

December  28,  No.  103,  Chi-gan-cy, 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

November  0,  No.  157,  Pride  of  the 
Penobscot,  Baxigor,  Me. 

1905. 

January  18,  No.  180,  Lincoln  City,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

January  23,  No.  188,  Juniper,  Alexan- 
dria, La. 

February  20,  No.  130,  La  Belle,  Poca- 
tello,  Ida. 

March  21,  No.  104,  Pride  of  Sherman, 
Lancaster,  O. 

March  26,  No.  108,  Green  Mountain 
Sisters,  Rutland,  Vt. 

April  12,  No.  105,  Spokane,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

April  18,  No.  107,  CU>lden  Gates  Com- 
panion, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

April  21,  No.  100,  Puget  Sound  Sisters. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

May  5,  No.  102,  Thumb  Butte,  Pres- 
cott,  Aris. 

May  27,  No.  122,  P41ot,  Breckenridge, 
Minn. 

June  6,  No.  110,  Bon  Ami,  Houston, 
Tex. 

June  13,  No.  156,  Oasis,  Winslow, 
Aris. 

These  lodges  are  among  our  brightest 
and  best,  and  their  work  would  put  to 
shame  many  of  our  older  lodges,  some  of 
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whom,  self-satisfied  and  contented  in 
thinking  they  are  excelled  by  none  other, 
would  be  surprised  could  they  witness  the 
work  done  by  some  of  their  yonnger  sis- 
ters. We  extend  our  best  wishes  for  pros- 
perity to  these  new  sister  lodges,  and 
trust  they  will  exemplify  in  their  daily 
lives  the  beautiful  lessons  taught  in  our 
initiatory  work. 

And  may  they  be  an  honor  and  a  credit 
to  the  brothers  who  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  belong  to  so  grand  an  organiza- 
tion. Let  us  be  careful  that  we  never  by 
word  or  deed  cause  them  to  regret  it. 

Another  New  Sister. 

On  June  13th  I  organized  Oasis  Lodge, 
No.  156,  at  Winslow,  Ariz.,  with  seven 
charter  members,  and  left  them  with  six 
applications  for  membership,  whose  medi- 
cal blanks  had  not  been  returned.  On 
June  14th  the  new  lodge  met  in  regular 
session,  with  the  new  officers  in  their  re- 
spective places,  and  went  through  the 
order  of  business,  to  learn  the  way.  On 
June  15th  Oasis  Lodge  tendered  a  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  the  organizer,  to  which 
were  invited  all  members  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  the  brothers  of  Pacific  Lodge, 
No.  173,  and  their  families.  A  good  at- 
tendance and  a  very  enjoyable  time  was 
had,  with  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat, 
and  the  new  sisters  did  everything  possi- 
ble for  the  enjoyment  of  their  guests. 

The  ladies  gave  a  "sham"  initiation, 
having  for  their  subject  one  of  the  broth- 
ers. The  work  put  on  for  this  occasion 
was  unique  throughout,  and  afforded  in- 
nocent mirth  for  the  happy  company* 
This  new  sister  lodge  starts  out  under 
very  favorable  auspices,  all  members  be- 
ing enthusiastic  and  willing  workers,  and 
I  believe  they  are  certain  of  success. 

LuciNDA  B.  Stevenson,  Organizer. 

Needles,  Oal. 

4      4      4 
Spokane  Lodge  No.  195,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

On  April  12, 1905,  Spokane  Lodge,  No. 
195,  was  duly  organized  in  Pacific  Hall, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Sister  Dawley,  of  Hill- 
yard,  being  the  organizer.  The  society 
starts  out  under  very  encouraging  aus- 
pices, having  organized  with  nine  names 
on  the  charter,  and  have  nince  taken  four 
candidates  through  the  mysteries  of  oar 
Order.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Iwoth- 
ers  of  Sprague  Lodge  for  their  assistance 
in  the  organization  of  our  new  Society. 


On  May  24th  we  gave  our  first  enter- 
tainment, a  card  party,  and  again  the 
brothers  made  us  their  debtors  by  donat- 
ing us  the  use  of  their  lodge-rooms  on 
their  meeting  night.  Ice  cream  and  cake 
were  served,  and  the  entertainment  netted 
us  a  neat  sum  of  money  for  our  treasury. 
We  feel  encouraged  to  go  forward  and 
make  another  attempt  in  the  near  future. 

We  are  very  young  as  a  Society,  but  we 
feel  that  we  are  quite  old  enough  to  be 
heard  from  through  the  columns  of  the 
Magazine,  and  we  trust  the  brothers  and 
sisters  will  wish  us  good  luck,  as  we 
journey  into  the  future. 

A  Membeb  of  Spokane  Lodge. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

4      4      4 
Success  to  Heartsease  33. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  lodge  of  the  L.  S.  to  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
The  brothers  of  Nos.  165  and  238  were 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  ladies 
in  organizing,  and  much  credit  is  due 
them. 

Heartsease  No.  33  was  organized  on 
July  2,  1905,  with  seven  charter  members, 
and  will  meet  alternate  Thursdays  of 
each  month. ' 

We  met  on  July  1st,  and  as  quite  a 
number  of  ladies  were  detained  at  home 
on  account  of  illness,  it  was  decided  to 
wait  until  Sunday  afternoon,  July  2d,  to 
organize  the  new  lodge.  We  adjourned 
to  the  home  of  Brother  and  Sister  Boeder, 
where  we  were  pleajsantly  entertained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boeder,  Spinner,  Thomas, 
Hubbard,  Martin,  McQuire,  and  Miss 
Oma  Boundk,  of  Michigan.  The  nature 
of  the  entertainment  was  purely  social, 
and  a  short  musical  program  was  ren- 
dered. Bro.  Boeder's  songs  will  long  be 
remembered,  and  the  sweet  music  of  Sis- 
ter Boeder.  Sister  Boeder  w&s  ably  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Joe  McOann,  whose  sweet 
voice  lent  much  to  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

Befreshments  were  served  and  all  went 
home  at  a  late  hour,  through  a  drenching 
rain,  which  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of 
our  spirits,  as  we  met  promptly  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  Heartsease,  No.  33, 
was  duly  organized. 

On  Monday  evening  a  meeting  waa 
called  and  one  candidate  waa  initiated 
Into  the  myateries  of  our  Order,  after 
which  we  were  again  invited  to  the  home 
of  Brother  and  Sister  Boeder,  where  the 
brothers  had  gathered  earlier  in  the  even- 
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ing,  and  a  general  good  time  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Heartsease  Lodge,  No.  33,  is  a  lodge  tbe 
Ladies  Society  may  well  be  proud  of. 
They  take  the  work  up  readily,  and  1 
feel  sure  we  will  have  in  them  a  band  of 
willing  workers. 

The  courtesies  shown  the  organizer  by 
the  brothers  and  sisters  will  ever  be  a 
pleasant  memory.  The  little  canary  bird 
presented  by  one  of  the  sisters  has  been 
singing  the  praises  of  the  L.  S.  every  day 
since  my  return  home.       Ross  Slabt. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

4      4      4 
Election. 

Another  year  spreads  its  vista  before 
us,  and  I  hope  as  the  new  officers  assume 
their  obligations  for  the  coming  year  that 
they  will  realize  their  great  responsibility. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  have  made  a 
wise  selection.  If  not,  they  have  been 
elected  by  the  majority  vote  of  your  Soci- 
ety. And  it  is  each  member's  duty  to 
help  them  in  every  way  possible,  even  if 
it  should  not  be  your  choice.  They  have 
an  obligation  to  live  up  to  and  we  must 
be  united  if  we  would  prosper.  The 
duty  of  each  officer  is  plainly  laid  down, 
so  that  even  he  who  runs  may  read.  To 
each  officer  is  assigned  special  work,  and 
if  only  each  did  this  work  as  prescribed 
all  would  move  smoothly,  and  the  work 
would  reach  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  and  consideration  of 
the  rights  each  of  the  other. 

Memorize  the  ritualistic  work,  and  take 
pride  in  doing  it  well,  and  your  interest 
in  the  Order  will  grow  as  you  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  work. 

4      4      4 
From  a  Friend. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Magazine  a 
writer  from  Toronto  Junction,  Can.,  asks 
for  enlightenment  as  to  why  arrange- 
ments have  not  been  completed  for  the 
organization  of  the  lodge  at  Calgary,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  having  the  presence  of  a  Grand  Offi- 
cer at  social  function?,  etc. 

A  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sev- 
enth Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  discloses  that  the  two  predominat- 
ing thoughts  of  the  delegates  were  to  re- 
duce the  grand  dues,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  revenues  of  the  general  fund,  and  to 


increase  the  amount  of  insurance  without 
a  corresponding  increase  of  cost  to  the 
membership,  thereby  increasing  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  Insurance  Department  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  its  assets. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  fail  at  times  to  take  out  their 
pad  and  pencil  and  do  a  little  figuring. 
The  only  time  some  of  us  will  do  this  is 
when  our  individual  pocketbooks  are  in- 
volved. It  is  said,  "What  is  everybody's 
is  nobody's  business."  Is  this  not  true 
with  the  funds  of  the  Society? 

Let  us  briefly  consider  what  it  will 
mean,  financially,  to  the  Society,  to  main- 
tain in  the  field  an  officer  who  will  devote 
all  of  her  time,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
to  the  work  of  the  Society.  First,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  get  an  officer  who  can 
cut  away  from  home  ties  and  household 
duties.  After  she  has  been  secured,  the 
matter  of  her  salary  and  expenses  must 
then  be  considered.  Transportation, 
which  will  have  to  include  sleeping-car 
fare  when  necessary,  and  meals,  as  well 
as  hotel  exitenses,  is  an  item  which,  it  is 
feared,  will  quickly  eat  up  the  few  thou- 
sand dollars  which  may  be  in  the  general 
fund.  The  expenses  of  an  officer  travel- 
ing about  tbe  country,  visiting  lodges  or 
arranging  for  their  organization,  could 
only  be  chareed  to  the  general  fund.  The 
insurance  fund  is  separate  and  distinct, 
and  it  can  not  be  used  for  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  it  was  created  and 
is  maintained.  A  very  low  estimate  would 
place  the  expenses  of  such  an  officer  at 
$160  per  month,  or  $1,800  per  year.  Pay- 
ing her  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
day,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  $90 
would  not  go  very  far  in  the  way  of  rail- 
way fare  and  maintenance.  No  doubt  all 
lodges  are  desirous  of  having  an  officer 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  visit  them,  as  it  is 
believed  such  visits  would  tend  to  revive 
interest  in  some  and  in  others  would  spur 
the  members  on  to  greater  effort,  but  is 
the  Society  in  a  financial  position  today 
to  assume  this  additional  expense?  If 
such  officer  was  directed  to  devote  all  of 
her  time  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  and 
later  on  it  became  necessary  to  levy  a 
special  assessment  for  her  maintenance, 
would  the  members  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully pay  such  assessment?  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  policy  of  the  Society 
has  been  a  trifle  too  conservative,  that  it 
has  been  overcareful  in  its  appropriations, 
but  surely  no  one  can  truthfully  say  that 
it  has  not  prospered.  Its  growth  may 
have  been  slow,  but  it  has  been  a  healthy 
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growth.  If  the  sisters  will  devote  some 
of  their  energy  to  spreading  the  influence 
of  the  Society  and  Increasing  its  mem- 
bership, perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  it  can  have  an  officer  in  the 
field  at  all  times,  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  compute  the  cost  of  organ- 
izing a  lodge  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country. 

#      #      # 

Joint  Instattation, 

Elm  City  Lodge  284  held  a  very  largely 
attended  meeting  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  July,  the  occasion 
being  the  joint  installation  of  the  newly- 
elected  officers  of  the  Firemen's  Lodge 
and  the  Liadies  Society. 

The  members  of  the  Ladies  Society 
made  a  very  pretty  showing  as  they 
marched  into  the  hall.  The  brothers  were 
all  standing,  while  Bro.  Kelley  intro- 
duced the  sisters  and  extended  to  them  the 
use  of  the  various  chairs,  and  compli- 
mented them  very  highly  upon  their  at- 
tractive appearance  and  their  loyalty  to 
their  lod«re.  Mrs.  Jane  Deskin,  the  most 
efficient  Secretary,  was  called  to  the  chair 
by  the  President,  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  and 
requested  to  perform  the  installation  cere- 
monies, which  she  in  a  most  worthy,  busi- 
nesslike manner,  proceeded  to  do,  Miss 
Abbie  Limerick  acting  as  Marshal  in  a 
very  graceful  and  pleasing  manner.  The 
following  officers  were  duly  installed: 
President,  Mrs.  Henry  Sheppard;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  C.  Beerey;  Secretary, 
Catherine  Furgurson ;  Collector,  Bessie 
Talley;  Treasurer,  Ella  Pyle.  At  the 
close  of  the  ceremonies  the  sisters  were 
given  a  very  liberal  and  enthusiastic 
hand-clapping,  and  they  in  turn  outwitted 
the  brothers  to  the  banquet  hall,  where 
they  had  prepared  another  big  surprise  in 
six  well-laden  tables,  with  that  which 
always  makes  the  "fire-boys"  feel  in  their 
very  happiest  moods. 

After  doing  justice  to  the  good  things 
to  eat,  Bro.  Kelley  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  paid  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  L.  S. 
Mrs.  Miller,  the  retiring  President,  in  a 
very  pretty  speech,  thanked  the  officers 
for  their  kindly  support,  and  said  "that 
although  she  had  been  called  Past  Presi- 
dent, she  trusted  that  the  sisters  would 
not  infer  that  it  meant  a  past  sister; 
that  she  wished  them  to  feel  that  she 
would  in  every  way  continue  to  work  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  L.  S.,  just  the  same 
as  if  the  responsibility  of  the  office  of 
President  was  on   her  shoulders."     She 


was  loudly  applauded.  Mrs.  Sheppard, 
the  new  President,  said  "she  would  try 
and  do  her  part,  notwithstanding  her  hus- 
band's prediction  that  the  Society  would 
collapse  in  less  than  six  months,  and  now 
that  she  had  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment she  would  go  under  sure."  Mrs. 
Sheppard  fairly  brought  down  the  house 
with  her  cleverness. 

Miss  Abbie  Limerick  was  called  upon 
next,  and  said  that  "she  would  try  and 
prove  her  loyalty  to  the  lodge  by  deeds, 
rather  than  words." 

Mrs.  Bessie  Talley,  in  a  very  efficient 
manner,  made  a  few  very  noteworthy  re- 
marks. 

Bro.  Kelley  complimented  the  speakers 
for  their  kind  and  encouraging  words,  and 
called  lastly  for  one  of  the  most  loyal 
brothers  in  the  Brotherhood,  Bro.  John 
Fauell,  of  284,  and  connected  with  the 
Scranton  School  of  Correspondence,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  He  said  "that  those  who 
knew  him  best  would  testify  to  his  mod- 
esty, and  that  in  part  would  be  an  excuse 
for  a  very  little  speech  from  him,  but  he 
could  not  resume  his  seat  without  compli- 
menting the  ladies  for  the  grand  showing 
they  have  made  this  afternoon.  The  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted their  lodge  business  is  certain  of 
success." 

A  number  of  the  boys  responded  to 
toasts,  all  wishing  all  kinds  of  success  to 
the  new  officers. 

The  occasion  was  certainly  a  very  en- 
joyable affair,  and  reflects  much  credit 
upon  the  ladies  who  managed  it. 

Wm.  a.  Pyle,  Lodge  284. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Power  of  Cheerfulness, 

Enlightenment  cures  every  dark  view. 
It  is  the  height  of  ignorance  to  bemoan. 
What  if  at  times  the  plan  of  the  universe 
does  look  black?  Wait  awhile  until  you 
know  your  soul  better,  and  the  plan  will 
look  perfect.  It  is  worse  than  follv  to 
berate*  yourself  and  to  get  discouraged. 
There  are  a  thousand  cures  for  the 
"dumps."  Have  you  not  noticed  that, 
although  your  mind  gets  down  into  the 
cellar,  a  little  later  some  little  thing  will 
occur,  and  it  will  bounce  up  to  the  house- 
top? You  will  be  surprised  at  how  much 
better  you  will  be  feeling.  When  you  aro 
feeling  your  worst,  either  physically,  men- 
tally or  spiritually  remember  it  will  pass. 
Your  life  will  take  a  turn  and  brighten 
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up.  You  say  you  don't  see  how  it  can. 
Never  mind ;  that's  God's  business. 

If  all  people  who  commit  suicide  would 
wait  till  the  clouds  rolled  by,  they  would 
live  to  laugh  at  the  passing  discouraging 
mood  which  prompted  the  act. 

So  the  next  time  you  think  you  are  a 
failure,  brace  up,  ?ive  yourself  a  shower 
bath  of  common  sense,  and  realize  it  isn't 
your  liver  that  is  out  of  order ;  it  is  plain 
ignorance  that  led  you  to  think  despair. 
The  **plan"  is  all  right;  you  don't  see 
far  enough.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
said,  '*Our  business  in  this  world  is  not 
to  succeed,  but  to  continue  to  fail  in  good 
spirits." 

That  is  the  point  exactly.  Cultivate 
cheerfulness;  it  is  a  power  for  health, 
a  blessing  to  all  the  world.  We  are  here 
to  learn,  to  dawdle;  getting  its  results; 
to  live  for  only  our  own  pleasure,  until 
we  clasp  emptiness  to  our  cheated 
breasts.  We  are  to  come  up  to  tight 
places  and  problems  and  to  solve  them; 
we  are  not  to  get  low-spirited  and  de- 
spondent and  think  our  lot  a  hard  one. 
Sooner, or  later  all  pass  through  the  same 
experience,  both  bitter  and  sweet  ones, 
ivod  has  no  favorites  in  this  great  school- 
room, nor  on  His  playground. 

You  are  not  the  only  imperfect  beings 
on  earth — all  had  to  be  dunces  before  they 
were  sages.  Yes,  you  may  have  wasted 
your  time,  too.  Don't  get  rattled,  it  is 
superb  to  keep  your  grip.  We  have  made 
mistakes,  but  what  of  it?  They  put  us 
in  possession  largely  of  what  sense  we 
have  now. 

Don't  get  morbid  about  yourself,  just 
mind  your  own  business,  get  to  living 
more  for  others.  Don't  think  so  much 
about  yourself;  determine  to  keep  cheer- 
ful whatever  comes  to  pass.  All  that  oc- 
curs must  occur,  and  our  efforts  in  the 
right  direction  always  bring  us  out  on 
top.  Keep  large,  and  sweet,  and  gener- 
ous, and  you  will  have  to  build  a  new 
heart  for  overflowing  blessings. 

.Surely  it  is  a  privilege  to  learn.  Who 
would  admit  that  he  did  not  want  to 
learn?  Then  why  call  ourselves  names 
that  we  are  dead  failures,  and  that  we 
don't  amount  to  much  ?  Nonsense !  Eter- 
nity is  before  us;  just  let  us  begin  to 
amount  to  something.  Always  there  is  a 
now  page  to  turn  over  in  life's  book — 
there  is  another  chance  for  everyone. 

As  you  have  done  the  best  you  could 
thoeie  last  years,  don't  lament  or  review 
with  chagrin,  one  thing  you  have  done  or 
undone.     It  has  taken  all  your  pant  to 


make  you  what  you  are  now,  so  don't  un- 
derrate it.  Make  each  day  as  happy  for 
some  one  as  you  can ;  live  with  confi- 
dence and  patience.  Have  more  stability 
than  a  jelly  fish.  Be  faithful.  The  mo- 
ment you  have  learned  the  lesson  from 
what  at  present  composes  your  life,  re- 
lease from  the  lesson  will  come,  and  you 
will  pass  on  to  a  higher  lesson.  Stopping 
still,  and  having  to  wait  so  long  before 
you  can  go  higher  in  the  scale  of  life,  is 
what  is  so  stupid.  The  hand  of  death 
awaits  to  teach  you,  if  repeated  whacks 
will  not.  Just  do  as  you  please.  Free- 
dom in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  is  like 
a  sharp  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  baby. 

The  first  thing  the  unwjse  one  does  with 
freedom  is  to  abuse  it.  Babies  cry  for 
knives,  and  then  bawl  a  lot,  and  damage 
themselves  a  lot  when  they  get  them.  The 
enlightened  alone  have  freedom  which  is 
the  understanding  we  call  self-control. 
Assure  yourself  that  the  shame  and  diffi- 
culty you  have  is  the  same  with  all  per- 
sons at  one  stage  of  the  game:  althou.^h 
you  see  in  this  incarnation,  so  little  of 
what  has  gone  before,  and  what  must  fol- 
low in  their  lives;  you  may  think  your 
fate  harder  than  theirs,  but  this  is  not  so 
at  all. 

All  must  climb  the  ladder  of  knowl- 
edge ;  some  go  to  sleep  on  the  way  up, 
some  stop  to  cry,  others  take  two  steps 
at  a  time  and  sing  all  the  way  up.  Which 
are  you? 

I  am  your  friend,  remember ;  my  affec- 
tions are  at  the  top  and  my  loving  sym- 
pathy is  at  the  bottom.  Come  on !  Since 
we  have  within  us  God-powers,  marvelous 
and  limitless,  awaiting  our  recognition, 
and  since  we  can  slowly  and  surely  learn, 
why  should  we  get  discouraged?  It  is 
silly  to  deplore  how  little  we  are  without 
millions  or  fame. 

Self-chastisement  is  a  waste  of  time; 
it  is  babyish  and  egotistical.  You  have 
made  yourself  what  you  are;  be  silent. 
You  can  improve  yourself  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  Be  silent.  Let  love 
work  miracles.  Don't  scratch  people's' 
ears  by  weeping  over  spilt  milk.  Next 
time  you  won't  stumble,  that  is  the  beauty 
of  the  splash. 

Complaint  is  ridiculous;  it  does  abso- 
lutely no  good  and  it  delays.  Children 
show  each  other  their  sore  thumbs. 
Orown  up  peopl'^  «bow  each  other  their 
sore  minds.  Pcnr**  should  be  ignored : 
talking  about  our  failuroN  is  a  form  of 
conceit.  Commence  now  to  be  cheerful 
and  quit  tearing  yourself  to  pieces.    Push 
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ahead.  Kemember  everything  is  for  yoar 
ultimate  good.  Get  wisdom,  and  your 
uneasiness  will  cease.  Refuse  to  learn 
and  your  misery  will  increase. 

Some  are  born  to  understand,  some 
achieve  it,  some  have  it  thrust  upon  them. 
Avoid  morbid,  cynical  and  self-abusive 
people.  You  go  south  for  your  consump- 
tion, go  to  cheerful  people  for  your  mind's 
good.  We  absorb  from  others  their 
thoughts  and  dispositions;  choose  com- 
panions who  take  the  bright  view  of 
things,  then  you  will  receive  helpfulness. 
Keep  out  of  the  dark  wave  and  gloominess 
of  the  night  and  be  cheerful  and  prosper- 
ous. Read  good  and  wholesome  litera- 
ture. Many  bring  disappointment  upon 
themselves  by  reading  vulgar  books  and 
associating  with  impure  characters.  Bum- 
ming around  in  the  musty  lowlands  of 
self-depreciation  will  only  fill  your  eyes 
with  dust  and  tears. 

I  beseech  you  to  say,  "I  can  and  will  be 
cheerful."  Cheerfulness  puts  you  on  a 
steed  that  never  tires.  Never  get  discour- 
aged about  yourself,  or  anybody  else.  No 
one  ever  "goes  to  the  dogs ;"  it  is  an  igno- 
rant speech.  Never  put  a  hopeless  thought 
in  the  atmosphere  around  you.  Give  ap- 
probation whenever  you  can.  Those  who 
never  give  one  word  of  praise,  are  selfish, 
thoughtless  and  lazy.  Never  censure! 
For  goodness  sake  don*t.  SuflScient  cen- 
sure comes  from  within.  Be  as  the  bush 
that  passes  through  the  storm  blossom- 
less.  Remember  out  from  the  dark  earth 
comes  the  rose.  Out  of  each  sorrow  comes 
a  glad  tomorrow.  Try  to  always  be  cheer- 
ful and  wait  for  the  effect.  Thought. 
Stab  Messengeb. 


on  Yourself  a  Little. 

An  old  Quaker  was  once  visited  by  a 
garrulous  neighbor  who  complained  that 
he  had  the  worst  servants  in  the  world, 
and  that  everybody  seemed  to  conspire  to 
make  him  miserable. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "let 
me  advise  you  to  oil  yourself  a  little." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  irritated 
old  gentleman.  "Well,"  said  the  Quaker, 
"I  had  a  door  in  my  house  some  time  ago 
that  was  always  creaking  on  its  hinges, 
and  found  that  everybody  avoided  it ;  and 
although  it  was  the  nearest  way  to  most 
of  the  rooms,  yet  they  went  around  some 
other  way.  So  I  just  got  some  oil  and 
after  a  few  applications  it  opened  and 
shut  without  a  creak  or  a  jar.  and  now 


everybody  just  goes  to  that  door  and 
the  old  passage.  Just  oil  yourself  with 
the  oil  of  kindness.  Occasionally  praise 
your  servants  for  something  they  do  well. 
Encourage  your  children  more  than  you 
scold  them-  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  a  little  sunshine  will  wear  out  a 
lot  of  fog,  and  a  little  molasses  is  better 
than  a  great  deal  of  vinegar.  Be  courte- 
ous."— Exchange. 


Endeavor. 


An  act  of  kindness  when  the  day 

Is  young  and  fair ; 
A  cheering  word  to  charm  away 

Some  wan  one's  care. 
And,  though  all  else  be  done  in  vain. 
That  day  has  still  brought  precious  gain. 

n. 

A  high  resolve,  a  kindly  thought. 
When  morning's  glow 

Is  on  the  earth  and  night  is  not — 
Good  will — and,  though 

The  tasks  may  press,  the  fetters  gall. 

That  day  brings  triumph,  after  all. 

S.  E.  Kiser  in  Exchange. 

#      #      # 
Meeting  of  Model  Fraternity  HiVe. 

Our  record  keeper  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  clock  has  reached 
the  opening  hour,  and  let  me  just  say  that 
it  does  your  commander  good  to  be  able  to 
open  the  meeting  on  time  with  a  full 
quota  of  oflScers  and  a  good  attendance. 
Someone  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  she 
knew  nothing  so  dampening  to  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  as  a  long  wait  before  hive 
begins,  and  nothing  the  average  woman 
dreads  more  than  a  late  closing.  So  in 
our  hive  we  begin  promptly  and  as  our 
members  get  here  in  plenty  of  time,  none 
of  us  miss  the  opening. 

Will  someone  please  distract  our  little 
sergeant's  attention  for  a  minute,  because 
I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  what 
makes  her  so  popular.  Well,  I  found  out 
the  other  day.  It  is  because  she  is 
always  ready  with  help  and  cheer.  She 
came  to  me  last  month  after  review  and 
said:  "Do  you  know,  I  think  our  hive 
is  going  to  be  the  finest  thing,  and  I  am 
going  to  help  you  make  it  the  success  it 
ought  to  be.  Everybody  is  saying  how 
pleasant  this  first  meeting  has  been,  and 
if  they  are  not  all  here  with  their  friends, 
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too,  next  month,  I'll  be  surprised."  And 
yon  see,  she  wasn't  surprised,  for  here  we 
are. 

By  the  way,  that  little  matter  of  a 
helpful  word  to  others  is  so  easy  to  forget 
that  some  of  us,  I  believe,  never  do  re- 
member it,  and  go  through  life  without 
once  telling  our  friends  and  neighbors 
how  we  really  appreciate  all  they  are  and 
do.  It  isn't  much  trouble  when  you  see 
someone  trying  hard,  sometimes  against 
odds,  too,  to  entertain  or  amuse  people 
and  make  things  go  smoothly,  to  let  your 
influence  go  with  hen  and  give  a  push  In 
the  right  direction.  And  It  is  easy  when 
it  is  over,  to  say  to  those  who  have  given 
their  efforts  that  the  afternoon  has  been 
a  pleasant  one  and  you  are  sure  everyone 
enjoyed  it.  Just  remember  how  much 
good  it  does  you  when  in  like  position. 
If  you  hear  something  pleasant  about  any- 
one, don't  keep  it  to  yourself.  The  ap- 
proval of  friends  is  dear  to  us  all.  Hap- 
piness is  built  of  just  such  things.  If 
you  can  make  anyone  happier  with  a  word 
of  merited  praise  count  yourself  a  miser 
to  withhold  it. 

A  smiling  face,  a  faculty  for  saying 
pleasant  things,  these  are  what  people 
like  to  have  about,  and  the  good  they  do 
in  the  world  far  overbalances  the  effort  of 
remembering. 

With  the  desire  to  have  others  happy 
as  a  basis,  we  shall  not  stray  far  from 
the  path  of  courtesy  and  politeness  in  our 
hive  reviews,  for  the  old  maxim  is  famil- 
iar to  everyone  and  the  "kindest  thing 
in  the  kindest  way"  will  always  be  the 
right  thing  too. 

Speaking  again  of  attendance,  there 
isn't  only  the  duty  of  coming  ourselves  to 
the  reviews — it  is  our  best  sHves  who 
should  come.  Did  you  ever  see  the  woman 
who  makes  a  great  virtue  out  of  having 
visited  a  sick  neighbor,  and  afterwards 
find  out  that  she  had  gone  with  her  own 
troubles  uppermost  in  her  mind  and  for 
perhaps  an  hour  had  sat  by  the  invalid*s 
bedside  reciting  her  woes  or  commiserat- 
ing the  other's  ailments,  leaving  behind  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom  anything  but  exhila- 
rating? What  a  difference  from  a  call 
from  the  happy  soul  who  has  noticed 
something  pret^  or  amusing  on  the  way 
over  or  just  runs  In  for  a  minute  to  tell 
the  sick  one  some  news  of  the  neighbor- 
hood that  she  is  anxious  to  hear. 

Then  there  is  the  one  who  comes  to  the 
sewing  society,  the  social  gathering,  or 
the  hive  review  as  a  duty  which  must  be 
performed  and  is  fully  liquidated  by  her 


mere  presence  at  the  place  of  meeting. 
No  smile  crosses  her  features,  no  effort  is 
made  to  be  sociable,  to  welcome  a  stran- 
ger, or  to  ease  a  situation  which  may 
threaten  to  become  strained.  No,  she 
stalks  through  the  routine  with  uncom- 
promising disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  recognizing  no  claim  on  her  sym- 
pathy or  affection,  and  with  her  departure 
there  is  an  immediate  lessening  of  re- 
straint, and  a  sigh  of  unconscious  relief 
is  heard  from  those  who  remain. 

Sometimes  under  the  influence  of  a  hap- 
py, cordial  atmosphere  such  a  nature  as 
this  thaws  and  gradually  unfolds  to  the 
broadening  spirit  of  love  and  cheer.  Then 
what  a  transformation.  A  cheery  face 
and  a  pleasant  greeting  when  she  first  ap- 
pears, the  quiet  talk  with  the  shy  member 
bringing  her  within  the  circle  of  friend- 
liness, a  word  in  season  here  and  there, 
if  oil  is  needed  on  troubled  waters,  and  a 
tactful  avoidance  of  unpleasant  subjects, 
all  contribute  to  her  popularity  and  the 
happiness  of  the  rest.  It  is  really  the 
same  woman,  we  know,  but  this  time  it 
is  her  best  self  whom  she  has  brought  to 
review  and  her  society  is  now  as  eagerly 
looked  for  as  before  it  was  instinctively 
dreaded. 

That  is  one  thing  any  of  us  can  do,  even 
whdn  it  is  an  effort,  to  keep  our  best 
selves  constantly  to  the  front  and  one  very 
agreeable  result  Is  that  if  we  do  it  deter- 
minedly enough  and  long  enough,  in  the 
end  our  best  selves  will  be  our  true  and 
only  selves. — The  Ladies'  Review. 

#      #      # 

Third  Annual  BaiL 

White  Carnation  Lodge,  No.  66,  Ladles 
Society,  B.  of  L.  F..  gave  their  third 
annual  ball  in  the  Eagles'  Hall  one  night 
recently. 

The  ball  was  like  unto  the  dances  given 
by  this  popular  organisation  upon  pre- 
vious occasions — only  it  was  more  elab- 
orate and  enjoyable. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  had 
provided  lor  the  comforts  of  the  guests. 
The  floor  had  been  waxed  until  the  sur- 
face reflected  the  graceful  forms  of  the 
dancers.  The  music  furnished  was  by  the 
Asylum  Orchestra,  and  was  superb.  The 
hall,  though  crowded  by  an  assembly  esti- 
mated at  600,  was  pleasantly  ventilated. 
The  room,  decorated  in  honor  of  George 
Washington,  and  also  in  the  colors  of  the 
White  Carnation  Lodge,  was  pretty  in  its 
entirety. 
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The  fact  that  the  floor  wa^  always  filled 
with  dancers  and  each  number  upon  the 
program,  of  which  there  were  thirty,  be- 
sides many  extras,  was  danced  through 
by  the  guests,  goes  to  prove  that  the  floor 
committee  was  watchful  and  entertaining 
towards  all. 

The  grand  march  was  heralded  prompt- 
ly at  8.30,  led  by  Mr.  Fred  Putnam  and 
wife,  and  was  entered  into  by  some  ninety 
couples.  The  waltz,  the  two-step,  the 
schottische,  quadrille,  Oxford  minuet, 
polka,  seaside  and  Tucker  were  danced 
gracefully,  and  as  the  music  changed  time 
from  one  of  Terpsichore's  muses  to  an- 
other of  her  fancy,  the  pretty  ladies  and 
gallant  gentlemen  tripped  lightly  the  joy- 
ous tread  and  pleasure  reigned  supreme. 

The  hours  passed  quickly  and  the 
breaking  of  the  dawn  found  the  merry- 
makers loath  to  bid  their  fair  hostesses 
adieu. 

The  ball  was  a  success  in  everv  respect, 
and  all  present  will  testify  that  the  ladies 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  are  royal  entertainers. 
A  Member. 

#      #      # 
Letters  from  Friends, 

From  L.  S.  78 — (A  Member,  Raton, 
New  Mewico,)  Thinking  perhaps  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine  would  once  more 
like  to  hear  from  New  Endeavor  L.  S. 
78,  Raton,  N.  M.,  I  thought  best  to  let 
you  know  that  we  are  very  much  alive, 
although  our  membership  is  small  in  num- 
ber. But  we  are  increasing  in  numben. 
We  had  two  applications  at  our  last  reg- 
ular meeting  and  we  have  more  in  view. 
The  best  feeling  of  fellowship  exists  be- 
tween the  sisters,  and  all  seem  to  be  of 
one  mind,  having  the  good  of  the  order 
at  heart,  and  seeking  in  every  way  possi- 
ble to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  broth- 
ers. It  is  indeed  interesting  to  read  of 
the  good  work,  and  prosperity  of  sister 
lodges.  And  we  are  all  laboring  for  the 
same  results  if  we  are  living  up  to  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  our  Society. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  benefit  and  en- 
courage the  B.  of  li.  F.  and  promote  a 
feeling  of  "Friendship  and  Charity,"  also 
a  loyal  good  will  among  members  of  both 
Orders.  Everything  that  we  do  stems  to 
bring  us  some  good,  and  I  am  sure,  that 
as  long  as  the  present  feeling  of  conscien- 
tiousness, fidelity  and  love  exists,  every 
undertaking  must  be  a  complete  success. 

We've  had  quite  a  number  of  socials 
which  were  successes.  June  the  24th  we 
gave  a  "Sock  Social,"  which  was  unusu- 


ally well  attended,  considering  the  work 
on  the  railroad.  All  enjoyed  themselves 
until  a  late  hour  when  the  large  crowd 
departed  well  satisfied,  and  expressed 
themselves  as  having  a  delightful  time. 

We  extend  thanks  to  our  brothers  of 
295  for  their  kind  assistance  in  making 
our  social  events  an  enjoyable  affair. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  very  agreeably 
Surprised  by  several  of  the  sisters  of 
Trinidad,  Colorado.  Their  visit  was  very 
much  appreciated  and  we  hope  they  will 
come  again  and  we  assure  them  a  warm 
welcome.  We  would  appreciate  a  visit 
from  one  of  our  Grand  Officers.  We  know 
that  it  would  help  us  in  our  work.  Kind 
wishes  for  all  the  sister  lodges  and  for  all 
those  in  whose  interest  we  labor. 


From  L.  S.  143— (Mm.  Una  E,  Smith, 
Siauw  City,  Iowa,)  At  our  last  regular 
meeting,  June  21st,  we  elected  our  new 
corps  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with 
Mrs.  Mary  Watier  for  President  Our  re- 
tiring President,  Sister  Susie  Tythcott, 
who  has  been  our  presiding  officer  since 
the  organization  of  Supreme  Lodge,  five 
years  ago,  was  surprised  by  an  elaborate 
banquet  tendered  in  her  honor.  And  as  a 
token  of  our  love  and  esteem  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  beautiful  hand  painted  chop- 
plate.  She  has  been  a  most  worthy  Presi- 
dent, always  wise  in  her  decisions  and 
ever  having  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
Order  at  heart ;  always  kind  and  thought- 
ful towards  all  members.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  discipline,  we  feel 
sure  everyone  will  be  as  true  and  kind 
to  our  new  President  and  will  labor  as 
loyally  and  as  faithfully  for  her  as  they 
did  for  the  former. 

We  have  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  brothers  to  hold  a  "joint  Installation" 
service  at  which  we  anticipate  a  very 
pleasant  time. 

#      #      # 

From  L.  S.  95 — (Mr$.  Celia  Baker, 
Secretary  of  Liberty  Lodge,  MoDonogh- 
oiZJe,  La.)  Today  being  the  5th  of  July 
and  our  regular  meeting  day  we  had  our 
annual  installation  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Our  new  officers  are :  Presi- 
dent, Veronica  Kass ;  Vice  President,  Sy- 
billa  Burmaster;  Past  President,  Bnmia 
Myers ;  Secretary,  Celia  Baker ;  Collector, 
Maggie  Arnold ;  Treasurer,  Marie  Burlet ; 
Chaplain,  Louise  Burlet ;  Warden,  Thresa 
Strauss ;  Conductor,  Mary  Kass ;  Guards, 
Annie  Engler  and  Caroline  Feist;  Dele- 
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gates,  Emma  Meyers  and  Annie  Engler; 
Board  of  Trtistees,  Mesdames  Kass,  Gelia 
Baker  and  Strauss. 

After  our  installation  the  members  re- 
{Wired  to  the  dining-hall  where  refresh- 
ments were  served  in  abundance.  The 
evening  was  very  wet  and  stormy,  bat  all 
present  had  a  very  enjoyable  time.  I  hope 
our  newly  elected  officers  will  be  as  attent- 
ive as  our  present  ones.  I  will  dose, 
hoping  that  Liberty  Lodge  will  flourish 
and  its  members  have  many  more  such 
pleasant  events  together.  Tours  in 
Friendship  and  Charity. 

#      #      # 

Fbom  L.  S.  127 — {Secretary,  Fori 
Sooit,  JTanfM.)  It  has  been  several 
months  since  an  article  from  George  H. 
Nettelton  Lodge  No.  127  has  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Magazine,  but  I  can 
assure  you  we  have  not  been  idle  the  past 
year,  if  we  have  been  silenl. 

Last  February  we  gave  a  b:izaar  which 
was  quite  a  success.  We  hoJ  booths  ar- 
ranged to  represent  the  six  working  days 
in  a  week,  and  in  each  one  we  had  arti- 
cles for  sale  appropriate  for  the  day  rep- 
resented, such  as  Monday,  being  washday, 
we  had  washing  machines,  clothes  pins, 
aprons,  etc.,  and  thus  we  went  through 
the  whole  week.  On  Saturday  it  was  bak- 
ing day,  and  In  the  booths  we  had  box 
lunches  for  sale.  These  were  sold  at 
auction  and  afforded  much  amusement. 
We  realized  a  neat  little  sum  and  then  we 
disposed  of  our  quilts  the  same  evening, 
and  altogether  we  cleared  a  good  round 
sum  of  money. 

The  14th  of  April,  the  brothers  of  153 
and  the  sisters  of  127  jointly  invited 
Brother  Ohaa.  W.  Maier  to  come  and  lec- 
ture to  us  and  exhibit  his  moving  pictures. 
Brother  Maier  gave*  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, consisting  of  a  lecture,  illustrated 
songs  and  stereoptlcon  ^ews,  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  a  success,  when 
given  by  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  our  organization  and  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  Don't  tell  them  it  was  the  greatest 
"snap"  we  have  ever  had.  The  boys  did 
all  the  work ;  we  went  to  the  called  meet- 
ing and  sat  around  and  looked  wise,  and 
when  the  entertainment  waB  over  they 
divided  the  proceeds  equally  with  orr  So- 
ciety. Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  for 
helpers? 

Our  joint  meetings  are  held  once  every 
month.  They  are  very  interesting,  and, 
of  course,  well  attended,  and  greatly  en- 
joyed by  all. 


We  were  especially  favored  by  having 
the  Kansas  State  Union  Meeting  held  in 
our  city  the  24th,  25th  and  26tb  of  May. 
We  can  see  results  already,  and  know  it 
has  done  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  When 
our  State  Secretary  wrote  us  aaking  us  to 
have  the  meeting,  she  caught  us  "nap- 
ping." But  we  went  to  work  with  a  right 
good  will  and  it  was  not  long  until  we  had 
near  |150  in  our  treasury  as  a  result  of 
our  labors. 

We  were  a  little  disappointed  as  to  the 
number  that  attended  our  meeting,  but  we 
certainly  did  enjoy  the  company  of  those 
who  came,  and  we  hope  to  meet  all  of 
them  and  many  more  at  Kansas  City  next 
year. 

I  am  not  going  to  sign  my  name  to  this 
write-up  because,  I  am  sure,  when  the 
members  of  127  read  it  in  the  Magazine 
next  month  they  will  say  "Is  that  the  best 
she  could  do?"  My  husband  has  just  been 
"called"  for  an  extra  to  the  mines  P.  D. 
Q.  Of  course  you  sisters  know  what  that 
means — fix  up  a  lunch,  help  him  get  his 
overclothes  and  tools  In  his  grip  and  get 
the  children  all  together  to  kiss  him  good- 
by,  all  in  about  three  minutes.  But,  real- 
ly, I  believe  that  I  can  do  that  with  better 
success  than  I  have  written  this  article 
for  the 


#      #      # 

From  L.  S.  107 — {Collector,  Beaumont, 
Teaae,)  I  read  every  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine and  have  seen  nothing  from  Oil 
Queen  Lodge  107  or  500  B.  of  L.  F. 
for  some  time.  Wake  up,  boys,  and  show 
the  brothers  and  sisters  that  you  are  still 
in  existence.  On  the  night  of  April  24th 
L.  S.  107  gave  their  second  annual  ball, 
which  was  a  success  both  socially  and 
financially.  We  meet  every  first  and  third 
Monday  in  the  K.  of  P.  Hall. 

Our  attendance  at  the  meetings  are 
small  of  late  on  account  of  so  many  of 
our  sisters  having  moved  away.  But  we 
hope  to  initiate  a  few  ladles  In  the  right 
near  future. 

Neches  Queen  Lodge  No.  500  had  to 
drape  Its  charter  for  two  noble  brothers. 
Earnest  Brocker  and  John  Hensarling, 
who  were  called  to  the  great  beyond. 
Brother  Brocker  and  his  engineer,  D.  D. 
Barfield,  were  both  scalded  to  death  1^ 
their  engine  turning  over  with  them  In  a 
washout  '  near  Brookland,  Texas,  and 
Brother  Hensarling's  death  was  caused 
from  injuries  received  in  a  wreck  near 
Athens,  Texss.  It  is  so  hard  to  give  the 
boys  up.     But  God's  will,  not  ours,  be 
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done.  Brother  Brocker  leaves  a  father, 
four  brothers  and  a  sister  to  monm  his 
untimely  death.  Brother  Hensarling 
leaves  an  agied  father,  mother,  two  sisters 
and  one  brother.  Mr.  Barfield  belonged 
to  the  B.  of  L.  B.,  and  leaves  a  young 
wife  and  a  dear  little  baby  boy,  and,  he 
being  a  brother-in-law  of  mine,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  brothers  in  my  dear  sister's 
name  for  their  kind  assistance  extended 
us  during  her  sore  bereavement.  The 
members  of  L.  S.  107  and  B.  of  L.  F.  590 
extend  to  the  families  of  those  three  boys 
their  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Silently,  softly  we  bore  them  forth  to 
their  dark  and  silent -bed. 
Weep  not  that  they're  lost  to  earth. 
Weep  not  that  their  spirit's  fled. 
One  last  look,  one  parting  sigh,  ah!  too 

sad  for  words  to  tell. 
Yet  though  tears  may  dim  each  eye.  Hope 
we  still  and  sigh,  farewell. 

^      ^      ^ 

Fbom  L.  S.  Ill — (A  Member,  Oreen 
Bay,  Wi9,)  The  officers  and  members  of 
Baldwin  Lodge,  No.  Ill,  desire  to  extend 
sympathy  to  Bro.  William  Doran  in  his 
sore  bereavement  through  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  our  sister,  Lillian  B.  Doran. 

Sister  Doran  passed  away  on  June  10th 
after  a  short  illness,  and  leaves  her  hus- 
band, two  daughters,  one  son,  a  mother 
and  two  sisters  to  mourn  her  death.  The 
deceased  had  a  large  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  and  was  loved  by  all  that 
knew  her.  She  was  a  charter  member  of 
Baldwin  Pride,  and  her  loss  will  be  deeply 
felt  by  its  members.  The  funeral  was 
largely  attended  and  the  many  floral  trib- 
utes testified  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held. 

^      ^      ^ 

1>0ath  Report. 

L,  BUeaheth  Doran.— Lodge  111 ;  died 
June  10,  1005;  cause,  acute  tuberculosis. 
Insurance,  $200. 

Lena  Lang. — ^Lodge  90;  died  June  13, 
1905 ;  cause  lympho  sarcoma.  Insurance, 
$200. 

Lareita  Owrigan. — Lodge  20;  died 
June  19,  1905;  cause,  coma  following 
urnmic  convulsions.    Insurance,  $200. 

Mary  Dii<iley.— Lodge  3 ;  died  June  26, 
1905 ;  cause,  septicemia.    Insurance,  $200. 


^narterlp  Insurance  Assessment. 

(Second  Series  Numbers.) 

Notice  No.   11,   for  the  Quarter  ending 

Sept.  30,  1905. 

Grand  Lodge 

Ladies  Society  of  the  Bbothsbhood  of 

Locomotive  Firemen. 

Office  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Boone,  Iowa,  Sept.  1,  1905. 
To  all  TreaeurerB  of  Subordinate  Lodges: 

Sisters — Assessment  No.  11,  for  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1905,  is  hereby 
levied  upon  all  members  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
Society  on  or  before  Sept.  1st,  1905.  You 
will  forward  to  this  office  so  as  to  reach 
here  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1905,  the  sum  of  sixty  (60)  cents 
from  each  member  carrying  a  $2(X)  policy 
and  one  dollar  and  twenty  ($1.20)  cents 
from  each  member  carrying  a  $400  i>olicy, 
using  the  two  printed  blanks  which  ac- 
company this  notice. 

All  remittances  to  be  made  by  draft, 
postoffice  or  express  money  order,  payable 
to  "Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  La- 
dies Society,  B.  of  L.  F." 

Members  initiated  on  and  after  Sept. 
1,  1905,  will  not  be  liable  for  this  assess- 
ment. 

Mary  E.  Du  Bois, 
Orand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Georoie  M.  Sargent, 

Grand  Preeident. 

Note. — We  enclose  two  printed  blanks 
upon  which  Treasurers  will  make  returns 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  the  above  assess- 
ments. Both  statements  will  be  filled  out 
exactly  alike  and  sent  with  returns.  If 
all  names  do  not  appear  in  the  printed 
list,  they  will  be  added.  If  any  correc- 
tions are  necessary  ithey  can  be  made  by 
the  Treasurer.  One  of  the  printed  state- 
ments, with  receipt,  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasurer. 

For  the  names,  lodge  number,  cause  of 
death,  etc.,  of  deceased  sisters  in  the  pay- 
ment of  whose  claim  this  Asseasment  is 
levied,  see  issue  of  The  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine,  where 
detailed  statement  of  the  same  will  be 
given  in  department  devoted  to  the  So- 
ciety. 
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Plate  XI—Engineer's  Brake  ValVe, 
Style  8  {Automatic  Lap  Position). 

Plate  XI  of  the  New  York  Air-Brake 
Series  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Mag- 
azine Educational  Charts  shows  the 
brake  valve  in  automatic  lap  position. 

The  handle  being  in  the  service  gradu- 
ating notch,  and  the  ports  F,  O  and  C 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  in 
Plate  X,  the  brake-pipe  pressure  reduces 
in  chamber  A,  in  front  of  the  piston 
B  V  104A,  The  air  behind  the  piston  in 
chamber  D,  which  normally  is  at  the  same 
pressure  as  that  in  chamber  A,  and  which 
is  a  part  of  the  supplementary  reservoir 
air,  expands  and  moves  the  piston  for- 
ward; the  piston,  by  means  of  lever 
E  V  112f  moves  the  cut  off,  or  graduating 
slide  valve,  E  V  110  backward  along  the 
face  of  main  slide  valve  E  V  II4A  until 
it  laps,  or  blanks,  port  F,  When  this  port 
is  lapped,  escape  of  brake-pipe  air 
through  the  service  i>orts  is  cut  off,  and 
the  brake  valve  is  automatically  lapped. 

The  diagram  of  the  valve  face  and  seat 
(lower  right-hand  view)  shows  the  cut- 
off valve  in  its  position  over  port  F, 
With  port  F  covered  in  this  manner,  ports 
G  and  C,  which  lead  from  port  F  to  the 
atmosphere,  are  practically  blanked. 

The  circular  arrows,  shown  in  cham- 
bers A  and  D,  indicate  that  there  is  no 
flow  of  air  in  any  direction  through  the 
valve,  and,  consequently,  no  change  in 
pressure  and  no  motion  of  the  piston. 


If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  further  serv- 
ice reduction  after  the  valve  has  automat- 
ically lapped  itself,  moving  the  handle 
into  the  next  service  graduating  notch 
will  move  main  slide  valve  E  V  II4A 
backward  a  sufficient  distance  to  carry 
port  F  away  from  the  cut-off  valve 
E  V  110,  and  permit  brake-pipe  air  again 
to  flow  through  ports  F,  Q  and  G  until 
piston  E  V  IO4A  and  lever  112  move 
valve  E  V  110  back  far  enough  to  cover 
port  F, 

When  the  handle  is  placed  in  the  fifth 
service  graduating  notch  the  total  reduc- 
tion in  brake-pipe  pressure,  which  will 
be  had  before  port  F  is  again  lapped  auto- 
matically, will  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
brakes  in  full ;  that  is,  equalize  the  aux- 
iliary and  the  brake  cylinder  pressures. 

#      #      ^ 

The  f>eadly  Facing  Point. 

Since  the  disastrous  wreck  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  which  occurred  at  Men- 
tor, Ohio,  recently,  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try has  commented  freely  on  the  dan- 
gers of  the  facing  point  switch  and  advo- 
cated its  abolition  in  favor  of  trailing 
switches.  Of  course  on  single  track 
roads  this  would  be  well-nigh  impossible, 
for  what  would  be  a  trailing  switch  for 
a  train  moving  in  one  direction  would 
be  a  facing  point  switch  for  a  train  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction.    On  double 
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track  roads,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  danger  of  facing 
point  switches  by  placing  such  switches 
only  at  terminals  or  in  slow  speed  dis- 
tricts. This  would  necessitate  a  train 
desirous  of  taking  a  sidetrack  having  to 
pull  by  the  switch  and  back  in,  instead 
of  heading  in  as  at  present,  causing  con- 
sequent delay.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  with  due  precaution  such  delays 
mi^ht  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  risks  in- 
curred through  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
facing  point  switches.  Picture,  if  you 
can,  the  thoughts  which  enter  the  engine- 
men's  minds  when  approaching  a  facing 
point  switch  at  high  speed  and  find  it  set 
for  a  siding.  To  stay  on  the  engine  seems 
sure  death  to  them,  while  to  jump  gives 
them  but  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of 
saving  their  lives.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  it  a  trailing  switch  they  know  that 
the  train  will  remain  on  the  track,  and 
the  worst  that  will  happen  will  be  a  bent 
or  broken  rod  connecting  the  switch- 
points  with  the  target  or  lever,  as  the 
flanges  of  the  wheels  will  force  the 
switch-points  over  into  position  as  if  the 
switch  had  been  properly  set.  The  En- 
gineering News  of  July  6,  1905,  com- 
ments on  the  above  subject  under  the 
head  of  "Safeguarding  Railway  Switch- 
es," as  follows: 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  abolition 
of  facing  point  switches  on  double-track 
railways  as  one  lesson  of  the  disastrous 
wreck  at  Mentor,  O.  It  has  been  public- 
ly announced  since  then  that  official  or- 
ders have  been  issued  to  change  all  switch- 
es on  the  main  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railwav  to  trailing 
switches.  We  presume  this  does  not  mean 
actually  all,  for  there  are  doubUess  places 
where  such  a  change  would  be  a  very 
serious  expense  and  inconvenience;  and 
in  large  yards,  where  turn-outs  from  the 
main  line  are  numerous,  speed  ought  to 
be  reduced  anyway,  so  that  facing  point 
switches  there  would  not  be  so  objection- 
able. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the 
Mentor  wreck  has  drawn  general  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  safer  switches  and 
much  discussion  is  going  on  in  the  public 
press  as  to  how  switches  may  best  be  pro- 
tected. 

One  authority  lays  down  the  rule  that 
all  switches  should  have  a  distant  signal 
connected  with  the  switch-stand,  which 
should  be  moved  automatically  in  har- 
mony with  the  movement  of  the  switch- 
stand  target.  This  plan  may  look  well  on 
paper,  but  in  our  opinion  it  would  lead 
to  greater  dangers  even  than  those  which 
it  proposes  to  avoid. 

We  have  for  years  strongly  advocated 
the  greater  use  of  distant  signals,  in  con- 
nection with  block  signaling  installations 


and  with  such  w<Mrk  as  the  protection  of 
railway  grade-croosings  or  drawbridges; 
but  the  proposal  to  attach  distant  signals 
to  switch-stands  appears  to  be  a  serious 
mistake.  The  distant  signal  is  a  proper 
device  for  use  in  connection  with  a  home 
signal  which  is  at  any  time  likely  to 
stand  at  danger ;  it  is  highly  improper  for 
use  with  such  a  home  signal  as 'a  switch- 
stand  target,  which  the  engine-runner  al- 
ways expects  to  find  at  safety. 

A  distant  signal,  of  course,  merely  re- 
peats the  indications  of  the  home  signal ; 
it  gives  the  engine-runner  warning  of  the 
position  of  the  home  signal  far  enough 
in  advance  to  enable  him  to  stop  before 
reaching  it.  But  in  all  ordinary  weath- 
ers and  with  trains  running  at  ordinary 
speeds,  an  engine-runner  can  read  the 
home  signal  so  far  back  that  he  can  stop 
anyway  before  reaching  it  and  the  dis- 
tant signal  is  not  needed  at  all. 

What  we  do  need  it  for  is  the  high- 
speed trains.  These  high-speed  trains, 
however,  are  never  supposed  to  run 
against  open  switches.  The  engine-runner 
of  such  a  train  when  at  full  speed  always 
approaches  a  switch  exx)ecting  to  find  it 
closed,  as  it  always  is  unless  some  one  has 
blundered.  Not  once  in  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred thousand  times  does  the  engine-run- 
ner of  a  train  at  full  speed  find  a  switch 
open  on  the  track  ahead.  In  the  rare 
cases  where  a  switch  is  found  open,  if 
the  switch-stand  has  a  proper  target,  the 
engine-runner  can  and  almost  invariably 
does  discover  it  far  enough  back  to  stop 
or  materially  check  the  speed  of  his  train 
before  he  reaches  the  switch. 

All  we  would  gain  by  attaching  a  dis- 
tant signal  to  a  switch-stand,  therefore, 
would  be  in  the  case  of  the  most  unusual 
combination  of  a  misplaced  switch,  a  fast 
train,  and  weather  conditions  preventiug 
the  engine-runner  from  seeing  the  switch- 
target  until  close  onto  it. 

There  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a 
distinct  loss  from  the  multiplication  of 
signals.  Here  is  a  switch-target  which 
stands  straight,  say  every  hundred  thou- 
sand times  It  is  passed. 

All  we  can  expect  is  that  an  engine- 
runner  will  unconsciously  note  the  posi- 
tion of  the  target  as  he  approaches  it.  He 
will  not  and  ought  not  to  give  it  the 
same  degree  of  attention  that  he  does 
the  semaphore  at  the  entrance  of  a  block 
or  at  a  grade-crossing.  If  now  we  put  up 
a  signal  to  duplicate  the  indications  of 
the  switch-terget  say  2,000  feet  back,  we 
are  putting  up  a  signal  to  which  engine- 
runners  will  pay  very  little  attention.  If 
they  find  it  at  danger,  they  will  lay  it  to 
derangement  of  the  connections  and  the 
chances  are  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
they  will  be  right.  We  must  also  face 
the  possibility  that  sometime  this  signal 
will,  through  derangement  of  the  connec- 
tions, stand  at  safety  when  the  switch 
ahead  is  open  and  will  thus  actually  mis- 
lead the  engineer.  We  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  therefore  that  money  spent  to 
erect  and  maintain  distant  signals  in 
connection  with  switches  is  worse  than 
wasted.    Any  signal  which  is  not  actually 
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and  directly  of  importance  to  the  engi- 
neer to  tell  him  whether  the  road  ahead 
ia  safe,  is  not  merely  useless,  but  danger- 
ous. It  is  a  needless  strain  upon  his  at- 
tention and  tends  to  weaken  in  some  de- 
in^ee  the  importance  and  authority  of  the 
signals  which  fke  ought  to  read. 

What  then  should  be  done  to  safeguard 
switches?  The  answer  is  of  course  fa- 
miliar to  all  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  good  signaling  practice.  Main-line 
switches  ought  to  be  so  connected  with 
the  track  circuit  of  the  block  system  that 
the  block  signal  Itself  will  indicate  wheth- 
er every  switch  in  the  block  is  closed. 
If  any  are  open,  the  signal  will  remain 
at  danger.  It  may  be  said  that  a  very 
small  mileage  of  railway  in  this  country 
is  equipped  with  track-circuit  blocking; 
but  lines  which  are  not  so  equipped  have 
no  business  running  trains  at  60  to  70 
miles  an  hour. 

Facing  point  switches  ought  to  be 
avoided  on  double-track  lines,  as  we  have 
already  said,  not  only  because  of  the 
chance  of  the  switch  being  misplaced,  but 
because  there  is  undeniably  a  greater 
chance  of  derailment  at  a  switch,  even 
when  it  is  perfectly  closed  and  locked, 
when  a  train  runs  against  the  points  than 
when  it  trails  over  them. 

Every  main-line  switch  ought  to  have 
a  target  attached  to  it  sufficiently  large 
and  prominent  to  enable  an  engine-runner 
to  tell  the  position  the  switch  is  in  in 
clear  weather  at  least  2,000  feet  away 
on  the  facing  side.  The  construction  of 
the  switch  should  be  such  as  to  ensure 
tight  closing  of  the  points  when  the  switch 
is  locked;  and  safety-guards  in  front  of 
the  points  to  protect  them  from  being 
struck  by  hanging  chains  or  brake  rigging 
or  loose  wheels  are  a  desirable  addition. 

The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review 
has  the  following  to  say  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: 

Just  now  the  daily  press  is  publishing 
numerous  discussions  of  the  dangers  of 
facing  point  switches.  In  many  instances 
these  accounts  purport  to  be  baaed  upon 
interviews  with  practical  railroad  men. 
At  this  time  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  that  can  be  said  regarding  the 
dangerous  features  of  the  facing  point 
switch.  We  have  the  simple  propositiQn 
that,  if  the  switch  is  left  open,  a  train 
will  take  the  sidetrack  unless  there  is 
some  visible  signal  to  give  warning.  For 
this  reason  the  scheme  of  interlocking  the 
switch-stand  or  the  switch-points  of  fac- 
ing point  switches  wtth  distant  signals 
was  inaugurated  many  years  ago,  and 
double-track  roads,  all  over  the  country, 
are  extensively  provided  with  such  means 
of  protection  to  the  traffic.  The  necessity 
for  such  devices  is  not,  therefore,  a  de- 
velopment coincident  with  the  fast  speeds 
of  recent  years.  The  only  comment  which 
need  be  made  touching  this  point  is  that 
the  faster  trains  run  the  harder  they  are 
liable  to  strike  in  collisions,  and  when 
they  become  derailed  at  full  speed  severe 
smashups  must  be  expected.  Of  course. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  facing  point 


switches  on  double  track  should  be  avoid- 
ed as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  this 
principle  of  railroading  has  been  generally 
recognized  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been 
common  practice  to  lay  crossovers  trail- 
ing to  the  currents  of  the  traffic,  and  to 
make  sidings  with  stub  ends  and  trailing 
switches  as  far  as  possible.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement requires,  of  course,  that  trains 
shall  run  past  the  switch  and  bade  in 
when  taking  the  siding.  Double-end  side- 
tracks are,  however,  quite  convenient 
where  a  good  deal  of  switching  must  be 
done,  particularly  where  the  switching 
is  by  road  engines  which  must  back 
through  the  crossover  from  the  opposite 
track.  Wherever  these  double-end  sidings 
are  retained,  the  facing  points  should  be 
protected  by  an  interlocked  distant  sig- 
nal, or  by  automatic  block  signaling, 
which  perforips  the  same  function.  As 
an  extra  precaution  some  roads  use  an  in- 
dicator, either  visible  or  audible,  at  the 
switch,  under  the  control  of  a  track  cir- 
cuit, so  that  any  person  about  to  open 
the  switch  will  receive  warning  if  a  train 
has  passed  the  signal  controlling  the 
block.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  some 
years  ago  installed  track  circuits  to  con- 
trol a  lock  on  the  lever  of  the  switch- 
stand,  so  that  when  a  train  has  passed 
the  distant  signal  in  the  clear  position 
and  entered  the  track-circuit  section,  the 
switch  is  locked  up  and  can  not  be  thrown 
until  after  the  train  has  passed  it. 

#      #      # 

The   Breakage   of  Locomotive 
Frames. 

Locomotive  frame  breakage  is  becom- 
ing a  serious  matter  which  troubles  every- 
body who  has  to  do  with  hurge  locomo- 
tives. It  does  not  occur  often  with  the 
lighter  engines  of  eight  and  ten  years  ago, 
but  is  really  mysterious  in  recent  designs. 
Frames  have  been  strengthened,  stiflFened 
and  widened  without  overcoming  the 
trouble  or  even  discovering  the  reason  for 
it.  Some  think  it  due  to  water  in  the 
cylinders  and  attribute  it  to  the  piston 
valve  until  they  learn  that  slide  valve 
engines  are  as  bad.  Some  say  it  is  due 
to  the  frequent  reversal  of  the  very  heavy 
stresses  from  the  cylinders,  coming  eccen- 
trically upon  the  front  sections  of  the 
frames,  between  the  cylinders  and  lead- 
ing drivers,  who'e  most  of  the  breaks 
occur.  *  !IW 

On  the  Lake  Shore  it  has  been  believed 
to  be  due  to  twisting  of  the  frames,  and 
thus  far  engines  fitted  with  deep  cross- 
braces  have  not  developed  this  weakness. 
The  new  Class  K  2  6  2  type  passen- 
ger locomotives  of  this  road  have  6-inch 
frames,  which  are  braced  in  tills  way. 
These  will  be  watched  with  great  Interest. 
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Pedestal  binders  are  now  almost  always 
made  of  rectangular  section,  with  ample 
flat  bearing  surfaces  in  the  form  of 
notches  against  which  the  ends  of  their 
jaws  bear,  and  these  have  prevented  most 
of  the  breakage  of  frames  over  the  driv- 
ing boxes.  When  bolts  are  used,  water  in 
the  cylinders  tends  to  stretch  them,  unless 
they  are  made  very  large,  and  when  large 
enough  they  are  too  large  for  convenience 
in  the  roundhouse. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  remedies:  First,  to  brace 
the  frames  laterally,  as  is  done  by  the 
Lake  Shore,  and,  second,  to  reduce  the 
frame  stresses,  as  is  done  in  the  four- 
cylinder  balanced  compounds.  This  is  one 
important  argument  in  favor  of  these 
compounds  where  the  frame  stresses  be- 
tween the  forward  driving  axle  and  the 
cylinders  are  almost  entirely  neutralized. 

Another  possible  precaution  is  to  sub- 
stitute plate  for  bar  frames,  and  this  is 
an  apparently  important  possibility. 
Frame  breakage  has  become  so  serious 
as  to  justify  a  trial  of  plate  frames  in 
two-cylinder  engines,  and  it  would  be  wise 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  such 
construction  in  American  practice  under 
present  conditions.  But  the  plate  frames 
will  undoubtedly  require  the  lateral  brac- 
ing against  twisting  stresses,  as  this  brac- 
ing has  for  years  been  practiced  in  for- 
eign locomotive  construction. — ^American 
Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal. 

#      #      # 

Western  Railroad  Activities.* 

RaUroad  Operations  in  Oalifomia. — 
Though  comparatively  a  small  railway 
system,  the  California  and  Northwestern 
Company  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  idle 
in  the  way  of  forwarding  its  transporta- 
tion interests.  During  the  past  year  a 
great  many  improvements  have  been  made 
all  along  its  sevaral  hundred  miles  of 
road.  New  rolling  stock  has  been  added, 
and  general  construction  repairs  have 
been  made  all  along  the  trunk  line  and 
its  several  radiating  feeders. 

Recently  the  North  Shore  System  has 
been  practically  absorbed  by  the  Califor- 
nia and  Northwestern,  thus  greatly 
widening  the  field  of  operation  of  the  lat- 
ter company.  The  lines  of  these  now 
consolidated  systems  extend  through  a 
most  fertile  and  productive  part  of  Cali- 
fornia—embracing the  counties  of  Marin, 
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Napa,  Sonoma  and  Mendocino.  Hie  roads 
were  never  in  better  operating  condition 
than  at  present,  and  general  traffic  is 
reported  excellent. 

About  six  months  ago  the  wooden  de- 
pot and  station  at  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Cars,  freight 
and  other  property  were  also  consumed, 
involving  a  heavy  loss.  In  place  of  the 
depot  destroyed  a  new  depot  building  has 
just  been  completed.  It  is  of  ample  ac- 
commodation and  of  handsome  architec- 
tural style.  The  building  is  fireproof,  be- 
ing constructed  of  Colusa  County  sand- 
stone, with  slate  roof.  This  new  depot 
cost  about  125,000. 

The  present  northern  terminus  of  the 
North  Shore  is  Cazadero,  and  that  of  the 
California  and  Northwestern  is  Sherwood. 
Surveys  have  been  extended  from  Sher- 
wood northward  as  far  as  Eureka,  the 
purpose  being  to  extend  the  road  to  that 
point,  thus  connecting  with  Pacific  coast- 
wise traffic. 

Very  recently  the  California  Western 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  railroad  in  Mendocino  County,  with  a 
terminus  at  Fort  Bragg,  on  the  ocean 
shore.  This  road  is  to  connect  with  the 
Union  Lumber  Company's  railway,  and, 
with  its  branches,  will  have  a  length  of 
over  70  miles.  The  capital  stock  is  placed 
at  $1,000,000.  This  new  road  will  form 
a  junction  with  that  of  the  C.  &  N.  W., 
and  thus  open  up  a  wide  region  which 
has  hitherto  been  excluded  from  railroad 
communication. 

To  Build  an  Immense  Railrocid  Yard. — 
So  rapid  and  constant  has  been  the  gen- 
eral increase  of  Western  traffic  that  roll- 
ing stock  is  being  added  to  the  railroad 
companies  whose  Pacific  Coast  termini  is 
San  Francisco.  With  the  increase  of  roll- 
ing stock  comes  the  necessity  for  more 
terminal  space  in  which  to  operate.  IDs- 
pecially  is  this  the  condition  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  and  the  position  is  only  em- 
phasized by  the  competition  that  comes 
from  ocean  traffic,  from  the  encroadi- 
ments  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  promised 
early  rivalry  of  the  Western  Pacific 
(Gould  System).  More  room  in  which  to 
operate  their  trains  is  becoming  an  im- 
perative necessity  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

In  connection  with  the  Bay  Shore  Out- 
Off,  that  company  proposes  to  construct 
an  immense  yard — one  that  will  afford 
ample  accommodations  and  facilities  for 
an   indefinite   period.    This   great   yard 
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win  be  located  just  beyond  the  Six-HHe 
House,  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  in 
what  is  known  a«  the  Visitacion  TaMey. 
An  arm  of  San  Francisco  Hay  extends 
northward  toward  the  base  of  a  range  of 
▼ery  high  timberless  hills,  across  which 
the  railroad  on  the  line  of  the  cut-off  is 
now  being  constructed.  Between  the  new 
road  and  the  base  of  flM  hills  stretches  a 
wide  expanse  of  water — the  superficial 
area  of  which  is  computed  at  about  400 
acres. 

The  plan  is  to  fill  in  all  the  spaet  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  tite  winding  iliore 


From  this  it  may  be  understood  what  an 
immense  engineering  task  it  will  be  to  fill 
up  this  wide  and  deep  expanse  of  the  bay. 
This  vast  piece  of  work  has  beea  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  railroad  com^aay,  as 
iMre  extensiye  facilities  are  an  absolute 
necessity.  However,  as  yat  ek»  engineem 
have  not  oatnpleted  their  IgMf  and  esti^ 
mates,  the  total  quantities  of  filling  bmi- 
teriai,  aod  the  total  amount  of  moMf 
required,  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  slated  at  pres- 
ent From  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  these  figarts  will  be  very  large. 


yiRJb.#lMI  OP  BAT,  LOOKHIK  NORTHWEST 


line,  and  thereofi  to  establish  a  gret^ 
freight  yard.  This  will  certainly  IH  t 
giant  undertakinf,  requiring  millions  df 
cubic  yards  of  stone  and  earth.  The  dMp^ 
est  part  of  the  fill  will  be  along  the  liae 
of  the  new  (cut-off)  road,  being  about 
twenty  feet  at  high  tide.  The  width  of 
the  watery  arm  where  the  road  crossies  it 
is  5,700  feet — more  than  a  milt.  €^rad- 
ually  the  waters  shoal  is  tShe  shitres  are 
approached,  ttstil  they  ceave.  ArtWMl  the 
shores  and  for  some  distance  back  stretch 
wide  tide  marshes.  All  these  Will  re- 
quire to  be  filled  up  for  several  yards  to 
afford  a  solid  foundation  for  the  railroad 
yards. 

As  the  entire  bed  of  this  watery  arm  is 
composed  of  mud  and  aHMe,  the  quantity 
of  filling  will  hav«  to  be  greatly  increased, 
more  than  if  it  were  of  firm  sand  or  rock. 


WdflK,  it  is  expecMl,  will  aeon  be  ailfe- 
menced  on  this  colossal  fill.  TIm  maiaKal 
€kn  be  obtained  in  exhausdeBs  quantities 
from  ttie  neighboring  tolty  hills  wheae 
bases  skirt  the  Miores  of  tlie  iay.  Gravitr 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  great  yioiiBl  iw 
It  w«  be  a  "down  ha«t"  with  «  ven- 


geance, 

A  railroad  is  new  being  eonstructed 
from  the  north  end  if  the  hay,  south- 
ward, and  will  intersect  at  a  fight  angle 
the  mtin  line  abovt  midway  of  where  it 
crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea.  This  branch 
line  wHl  greatly  fadUMIe  the  work  of 
filling  up  the  bay  wheA  operations  begin. 

This  jfiMiiiaiie  freig^  yard  will  be  lo- 
cated nemt  ijk%  eiCf ,  tmA  when  aasipleted 
will  afford  aaBf>la  tmoim,  tK^ilifSes^  etc,  for 
many  years  fa  «ome. 

In  addition  to  makiiif  the  vast  0  fai 
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the  bay  at  Viaitacion  Valley,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  intends  to  conatruct  freight 
yards  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
from  a  point  jost  beyond  the  city  and 
connty  line  for  three  and  a  half  and  possi- 
bly four  miles  towards  the  south,  the 
yards  to  have  a  width  of  from  one  to 
three-quartern  of  a  mile. 

Forty-four  tracks  will  be  laid,  and  it 
is  intended  to  make  this  eventually  the 
principal  freight  yard  in  California.  The 
yards  which  have  been  planned  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  capable  of  handling  San 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  railroad  that  this 
business  should  be  handled  through  San 
Francisco,  and  therefore  the  corporation 
is  sparing  no  pains  to  attract  trans-Pa- 
cific commerce.  It  is  thought  that  the 
system  of  freight  yards,  tracks,  ware- 
houses, car  shops,  and  repair  and  con- 
struction works  will,  when  completed, 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  work- 
men. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  make  such  attract- 
ive offers  that  many  of  the  importing  and 
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Francisco's  trade  during  the  next  50  years 
without  any  enlargement. 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  small 
freight  yards  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  but  San  lYancisco  has  only  a  few 
totally  inadequate  tracks;  but  when  the 
plans  are  consummated  all  the  freight 
of  Central  and  Northern  California  will 
be  handled  through  the  new  yards.  Los 
Angeles  will  handle  the  freight  for  the 
south. 

Although  the  land  has  been  bought  in 
the  names  of  others,  fully  nine  miles  of 
lots  adjoining  the  bay  have  been  acquired 
by  the  raibroad.  The  water  lots  in  this 
vast  tract  are  being  improved,  and  it  is 
stated  that  wharves  will  be  constructed 
which  will  be  capable  of  handling  the  im- 
mense trade  with  the  Orient. 


exporting  houses  of  San  Francisco  will  lo- 
cate in  the  Bay  Shore  district.  Spur 
tracks  will  be  run  from  the  yards  to  firms 
in  the  vicinity,  thus  enabling  shippers  to 
load  their  cars  at  their  doors.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  docks  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  loading  of  shipments  by  boat,  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  plan.  When  these 
plans  are  fully  carried  out,  the  Bay  Shore 
district  will  be  the  commercial  centw  of 
the  largest  city  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  plans  of  this  immense  center  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  freight 
yards.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
is  building  a  very  large  passenger  depot 
near  the  San  Bruno  and  Visitacion  ave^ 
nues,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  coast.     Though  not  as  important  as 
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the  proposed  freight  yards,  this  depot  will 
be  a  large  factor  in  San  Francisco. 

The  work  that  is  already  begun  is  be- 
ing rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  although 
it  will  require  some  years  to  complete  it, 
no  time  is  being  lost.  Three  tunnels  are 
now  being  bored,  besides  the  Bay  Shore 
cut-off.  One  of  these  tunnels,  about  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  extends  from 
Thirty-second  avenue.  Bay  View,  to  the 
site  of  the  proposed  passenger  depot,  be- 
tween Five-mile  House  and  the  Six-mile 
House.  Another,  the  same  length,  cuts 
under  the  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum, 
while  the  third  is  in  San  Mateo  County. 

Secretary  Taft  and  the  Oarquinez 
Bridge, — The  project  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific to  construct  a  giant  bridge  across 
the  Oarquinez  Straits  is  meeting  with  the 
most  determined  opposition  of  all  ship 
owners,  steamboat  companies,  shippers 
and  all  classes  interested  in  ocean  traffic 
and  marine  matters.  Never  in  the  com- 
mercial history  of  San  Francisco  has 
there  been  such  a  united  determination 
to  prevent  if  possible  the  building  of  such 
an  obstruction  to  navigation.  Of  course 
the  project  has-  been  and  is  still  being 
pushed  with  all  the  immense  pressure  of 
a  great  railway  system  behind  it.  For 
some  time  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  very 
important  question  have  been  engrossing 
the  Consideration  of  the  War  Department, 
but  as  yet  no  definite  conclusion  has  been 
reached. 

The  spanning  of  the  Oarquinez  Straits 
with  a  railroad  bridge  will  be  an  immense 
feat  of  engineering,  the  expanse  of  water 
being  nearly  one  mile.  It  is  estimated 
that  $3,000,000  will  be  required  to  con- 
struct such  a  bridge. 

Secretary  of  War  Taft  recently  passed 
through  San  Francisco  on  his  way  to  the 
Orient.  While  in  San  Francisco,  Secre- 
tary Taft  made  a  careful  and  personal  ex- 
amination of  Oarquinez  Straits  at  the 
point  where  the  railroad  company  pro- 
poses to  construct  the  bridge.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  question  he  said : 

"I  expect  to  appoint  a  special  engineer 
to  consider  the  Oarquinez  matter.  A 
proposition  involving  such  large  interests 
should  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  one 
man. 

"With  engineers,  as  with  doctors,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
them.  Our  army  engineers  are  excellent, 
but  I  think  a  civilian  expert  should  be 
called  in.  The  particular  man  for  that 
position  has  not  yet  been  selected  posi- 
tively, and  no  definite  steps  will  be  taken 
until  after  my  return  from  the  Orient. 


"There  is  no  question  but  that  a  bridge 
must  be  built.  The  interest  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, already  a  great  and  flourishing  me- 
tropolis, demands  it.  Nowhere  in  the  civ- 
ilized world  near  the  great  avenues  of 
commerce  will  you  find  straits  of  the 
character  of  Oarquinez  unbridged. 

**The  question  to  be  considered  is,  what 
kind  of  a  bridge  will  accommodate  the 
land  traffic  without  interfering  too  seri- 
ously with  the  traffic  by  water?  All 
bridges  are  in  the  nature  of  obstructions 
to  shipping  and  navigation,  but  with  the 
right  design  this  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum." 

Secretary  Taft  stated  that  he  would 
act  in  a  judicial  capacity  only,  and  that 
the  initiative  for  a  bridge  would  not 
come  from  him. 

"All  I  can  do,"  he  said,  "is  to  pass 
upon  such  plans  as  are  inroposed.  It  may 
be  that  the  construction  of  the  bridge  will 
be  delayed  for  some  time.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  necessities  of  traffic.  Perhaps 
it  will  not  at  present  bear  the  expense 
necessary  to  construct  a  proper  bridge." 

Assurances  were  given  by  Secretary 
Taft  that  he  would  not  approve  of  any 
designs  which  were  not  of  a  charact^  to 
preserve  the  necessary  freedom  of  the 
straits  to  navigation.  "It  is  a  question 
of  compromise,"  he  declared,  "the  Inter- 
est of  interstate  commerce  and  of  ship- 
pers needing  both  to  be  carefully  and  im- 
partially weighed."  In  finally  passing 
upon  this  most  important  question,  he 
concluded:  "I  shall  most  scrupulously 
guard  the  common  interest  of  our  traffic 
in  its  broadest  signification." 

Ocean  Shore  Electric  Railroad, — It  Is 
the  purpose  of  tne  Ocean  Shore  Electric 
Railroad  Company  to  construct  a  new 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz,  a  distance  of  83  miles.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  now  has  two  lines  between 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  BYancisco,  and  no 
competing  company.  The  Ocean  Shore 
Electric  Company  proposes  building  a  line 
paralleling  the  ocean  beach.  This  new 
route  will  invade  a  rich  and  splendid  re- 
gion h^etofore  deprived  of  direct  railway 
transportation.  For  that  reason  the  proj- 
ect is  a  most  important  one,  both  to  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  inter- 
mediate territory. 

For  a  long  time  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  purposed  building  a  shore  route  be- 
tween these  two  cities,  but  somehow  has 
never  got  down  to  the  work.  However, 
the  Ocean  Shore  line  is  pushing  the  work 
forward  with  all  possible  activity,  mie 
line  of  the  Ocean  Shore  will  pass  through 
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and  tap  Pescadero  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  in  California.  It  will  also 
pass  through  the  property  of  the  Santa 
Groz  Lime  Company  where  the  latter  has 
in  operation  its  giant  works;  and  also 
where  the  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Company  is  now  building  its  new  million- 
dollar  cement  plant.  The  new  line  will 
also  pass  through  a  number  of  thriving 
towns  and  vilfages.  Grading  and  other 
work  is  in  progress  aU  along  the  route. 

Some  difficulty  is  being  experienced  just 
now  in  getting  to  the  Santa  Cruz  ocean 
beach,  caused  by  opposition  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  other  corporations. 
Condemnation  proceedings,  however,  have 
been  instituted  by  the  Ocean  Shore  Com- 
pany. 

Vice-President  Bowen,  of  the  Ocean 
Shore,  declares  that  his  road  will  have  no 


a  small  mountain  located  in  the  suburbs 
of  South  San  Francisco  was  torn  down 
by  giant  steam  shovels,  hauled  away  on 
trains,  and  dumped  into  the  two  arms  of 
the  bay. 

The  enormous  cut  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  inmiensity  of  the  water  gaps — 
particularly  China  Basin.  The  removal 
of  the  necessary  masses  of  rock  and  earth 
has  left  a  vast  cut  five  hundred  feet  wide 
and  several  thousand  feet  long.  In  the 
center  of  this  cut  the  rock  and  earth 
originally  towered  about  two  hundred 
feet,  but  four  years  of  constant  scooping 
out,  and  hauling  away,  have  wrought  the 
great  work.  No  such  a  vast  railroad  cut 
can  be  found  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
if  indeed  east  of  it. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  the  material  for 
filling  purposes,  this  large  gap  will  serve 
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trouble  in  reaching  the  Santa  Cruz  water 
front.  The  citizens  of  the  whole  coast 
country  and  Santa  Cruz  are  warmly  wel- 
coming the  advent  of  the  new  road,  which 
promises  to  complete  the  construction 
within  the  next  fifteen  months,  and  to 
make  the  run  between  the  two  cities  (83 
miles)  inside  of  two. hours. 

Each  car  of  the  new  line  is  to  be 
equipped  with  75  horse-power  motors, 
guaranteed  by  the  builders  to  maintain  a 
schedule  of  37%  miles  per  hour  on  a 
2  per  cent  grade,  with  stops  on  an  aver- 
age of  every  mile  and  a  half. 

The  entire  route  has  been  located,  and 
operations  are  being  pushed  forward  ac- 
tively. It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  wiU  soon  construct  a 
road  to  parallel  that  of  the  Ocean  Shore, 
as  the  territory  is  too  rich  to  abandon  to 
a  rival  company. 

EfiormoM  Railroad  Fills  and  Out. — ^To 
complete  such  colossal  railroad  fills  as 
the  famous  "China  Basin"  and  "Mission 
Bay,"  in  San  Francisco,  vast  masses  of 
rock  and  stone  were  required.    Literally, 


one  good  end ;  it  will  enable  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  easily  reach  its  terminal 
grounds  at  Mission  Bay  without  boring 
a  long  and  costly  tunnel,  for  it  is  through 
this  mighty  cut  that  the  new  line  will 
I>ass.  Just  how  many  cubic  yards  have 
been  taken  away  would  be  difficult  to  now 
compute,  but  the  figures  will  run  away 
up  into  the  millions. 

Both  of  the  great  fills  mentioned  have 
been  recently  completed.  The  closing  up 
of  China  Basin  has  proved  an  herculean 
task,  a  wonderful  piece  of  railroad  engi- 
neering ;  one  requiring  four  years  to  com- 
plete, vast  labor  and  involving  immense 
sums.  It  is  one  enduring  engineering 
monument  of  the  Santa  Fe  System. 

The  initial  work  of  filling  was  com- 
menced early  in  May,  1901,  and  has  but 
recently  been  finished.  For  four  years 
six  giant  steam  shovels  and  seven  large 
dump  trains  were  kept  constantly  at  work 
tearing  out  and  hauling  material. 

An  arm  of  the  bay  covering  fifty-four 
acres,  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  sixty 
feet,  has  been  leveled  up.    To  accomplkih 
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this  coloBsal  job  about  8,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone  and  earth  were  required. 
In  order  to  prevent  tidal  erosions,  a  great 
seawall  composed  of  huge  rocks  was  con- 
structed all  around  the  fill  on  the  shore 
line.  The  Santa  Fe  System  has  a  lease 
of  this  basin  from  the  State  for  the  period 
of  fifty  years.  It  has  cost  that  system 
12,155,000  to  fill  in  the  basin,  and  the 
land  adjoining  it,  together  with  the  prop- 


and  northern  California.  To  this  larfe 
aggregate  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  filling 
China  Basin,  etc.  Then,  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  laying  a  complicated  web 
of  terminal  tracks  and  the  erection  of  ter- 
minal buildings  is  yet  to  come  to  sweli  the 
total. 

Since  the  filling  in  of  Mission  Bay  was 
completed,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been 


erty  further  south  from  which  filling  ma- 
terial was  obtained,  cost  an  additional 
11,480.000— a  total  of  $3,635,000. 

The  latter  property  will  be  either  leased 
or  sold  by  the  company  later  for  ware- 
houses and  manufacturing  sites.  In  con- 
nection with  its  new  terminal,  the  Santa 
Fe  management  have  certain  franchises 
from  the  city  for  industrial  traclcs.  It 
is  estimated  that  up  to  date  (including 
the  cost  of  its  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Point  Richmond  terminals)  it  has 
cost  the  Santa  Fe  System  about  $15,000,- 
000  to  get  north  of  Mojave  into  central 


very  active.  Surfacing,  leveling  up,  and 
the  laying  of  a  network  of  terminal  tracks 
has  been  constantly  in  progress.  Where 
once  were  the  glittering  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  now  a  scene  of  railroad 
activities — the  incessant  coughing  of  iron 
horses,  and  the  rushing  to  and  fro  of 
trains.  A  large  new  brick  and  stone 
roundhouse  has  also  just  been  completed 
at  the  Mission  Bay  fill.  Before  comple- 
tion of  the  new  "Bay  Shore  Cut-off*'  a 
large  and  commodious  depot  will  be 
erected. 
improvements  to  Railroad  8kap§, — At 
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A  SMALL  PART  OF  THE  ENORMOUS  CUT  THAT  FURNISHED  THE  VAST  FILLING 

MATERIAL 


present  some  very  extensive  and  impor- 
tant additions  are  being  made  to  the  Ore- 
gon Railway  and  Navigation  Company's 
car  and  machine  shops  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. The  traffic  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Co. 
has  augmented  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  become  difficult  to  handle  the  heavy 


shop  work  of  the  company  with  the  pres- 
ent shop  facilities;  and  it  is  to  provide 
ample  means  for  keeping  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  corporation  in  the  best  condition 
that  the  management  has  at  last  decided 
to  make  the  changes  and  additions.  These 
improvements    include    a    machine    shop 


Jtf.4^ 


SHOWING  A  GUMPSE  OF  NEW  ROUNDHOUSE  AND  MISSION  BAY  FILL.  THE 
LATTER  TO  THE  LEFT  AND  IN  THE  DISTANCE 
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160x338  feet,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$95,000;  a  22-8tall  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent roundhouse,  to  cost  $56,000;  paint 
shop  80x544  feet,  to  cost  $45,000 ;  trans- 
fer tables  80x773  feet,  $26,000;  coal 
chutes,  $5,000;  storehouse  80x200  feet, 
$5,000,  and  new  tracks  running  to  all 
the  additions,  $15,000.  This  will  make  a 
total  expenditure  of  $247,000,  which,  with 
$100,000  to  be  expended  for  new  and  addi- 
tional machinery  for  the  new  buildings, 
will  raise  the  total  amount  spent  in  im- 
provements to  $347,000. 

Warm  Rivalry  Between  Three  Railroad 
Lines. — Just  at  the  present  time  there  is 
immense  activity  in  railway  circles  with 
reference  to  the  Klamath  Falls  region. 
This  country  is  located  both  in  northeast- 
ern California  and  southeastern  Oregon, 
generally  to  the  eastward  of  the  famous 
Mount  Shasta.  Literally,  there  is  a  great 
scramble  to  see  which  rival  line  shall  be 
the  first  to  invade  that  very  desirable 
territory.  Three  separate  companies  are 
now  striving  with  might  and  main  to 
reach  the  Klamath  Basin  in  the  lead  of 
one  another,  with  a  view  of  securing  from 
the  United  States  Government  large  con- 
tracts for  hauling  freight.  This  freight 
will  originate  with  the  inauguration  of 
work  on  the  proposed  reclamation  of  600,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  that  region.  One  of 
these  companies  is  the  California  and 
Northwestern  Railroad.  Their  route  to 
the  Klamath  Falls  district  leaves  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company's  line  at 
Weed's  Station  and  continues  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  along  the  southern  edge 
of  Shasta  Valley,  and  around  the  north- 
em  side  of  Mount  Shasta,  to  a  point  very 
near  Grass  Lake. 

This  part  of  the  road  has  already  been 
constructed  by  the  Weed  Lumber  Com- 
pany, before  it  was  recently  sold  by  its 
original  owners,  and  it  now  devolves  upon 
the  California  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company  to  determine  the  balance  of  the 
route  to  Klamath  Falls,  a  distance  of 
about  80  miles. 

This  corporation  is  not  only  very  de- 
sirous of  completing  its  road  in  advance 
of  its  rivals,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  hauling  the  Government's  freight, 
but  is  further  stimulated  in  its  desire  to 
complete  the  project  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  receive  a  bonus  of  $100,000, 
which  the  people  of  that  section  have  al- 
ready pledged  to  pay,  provided  the  road  is 
completed  and  in  operation  on  March  31, 
1907. 


River  Railroad  Company,  and  operations 
are  rapidly  progressing  with  the  work 
on  a  part  of  a  contemplated  road  to  Kla- 
math Falls,  beginning  on  the  Southern 
Pacific's  line  at  Upton  and  extending  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  and  along  the 
south  side  of  Mount  Shasta  to  Bartles,  a 
point  directly  south  of  the  Klamath  Basin 
and  about  45  miles  distant  from  Laird's 
Landing,  the  latter  point  being  fifty  miles 
from  Klamath  Falls. 

The  third  rival  company  is  known  as 
the  Klamath  Lake  Railroad.  A  portion 
of  this  line  has  already  been  constructed. 
It  leaves  the  Southern  Pacific's  line  at 
Thrall,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  California,  following  the 
Klamath  River  for  about  twelve  miles  and 
eventually  crossing  the  Oregon  boundary 
line  through  a  rich  timber  region  to  its 
present  terminus  at  Pokegama.  The  line 
must  yet  be  constructed  thirty-five  miles 
further  before  the  much  coveted  point 
shall  have  been  reached. 

The  California  and  Northwestern  Com- 
pany's people  claim  they  have  by  far  the 
most  feasible  route  to  the  Falls,  but  it 
remains  for  them  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
in  the  early  completion  of  their  road. 
Klamath  Falls  lies  about  midway  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Klamath  Lakes  and 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  famous  Kla- 
math region,  which  is  to  be  so  greatly 
benefited  by  the  Grovernment's  great  rec- 
lamation projects. 

For  a  long  time  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  has  been  figuring  upon  a  branch 
feeder  to  the  Klamath  region;  but  sud- 
denly it  was  concluded  that  as  three  other 
corporations  are  now  striving  to  outdo 
each  other  In  invading  that  rich  territory, 
it  is  the  part  of  "railroad  wisdom"  to  keep 
aloof.  No  doubt  Mr.  Harriman  also  real- 
izes that  his  line  will  ultimately  be  able 
to  share  the  enormous  freight  expendi- 
tures originating  with  the  Government's 
enterprises,  for  all  the  projected  lines  to 
the  Klamath  region  must  of  necessity  c(in- 
nect  directly  with  his  Calif ornla-Orgeon 
trunk  line. 

#      •      • 

Westinghonse  Compound  Pump,* 

The  new  design  of  Westinghonse  com- 
pound pump  consists  of  three  cylinders, 
placed  vertically  in  tandem.  The  two 
lower  ones,  joined  by  a  thin  centerpiece, 
constitute  the  air  end  of  the  pump,  and 
these  are  surmounted  by  a  centerpiece 


The  second  company  is   the  McCloud        •By  F.  H.  Parke  in  the  Railroad  Gaiette. 
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and  steam  cylinder  of  the  regrular  West- 
inghoose  type,  so  that  in  general  appear- 
ance this  new  pump,  although  somewhat 
longer,  is  very  similar  to  the  regular 
Westlnghonse  pump.  The  design  is  very 
compact,  and,  since  the  air  end  only  is 
compound,  the  additional  features  re- 
quired are  so  similar  to  the  old  standard 
that  the  same  simplicity  of  operation  is 
assured. 

Generally  speaking,  the  compounding 
of  the  air  end  is  done  as  follows:  The 
two  air  cylinders  are  of  the  same  diam- 
eter, each  haying  a  piston  suitably  con- 
nected to  the  piston  rod,  which  is  actu- 
ated by  the  steam  piston.  These  two  air 
pistons  are  further  connected  by  a  drum 
of  smaller  diameter  than  the  inside  diam- 
eter of  the  air  cylinders  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  two  pistons  and  drum  form 
a  sort  of  spool.  The  centerpiece  between 
the  air  cylinders  fits  closely  about  the 
spool  and  has  packing  rings  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  air  from  one  cylinder  to 
the  other  past  the  surface  of  the  drum. 
The  low-pressure  air  is  drawn  into  the 
top  of  the  upper  cylinder  and  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  cylinder,  and  during  com- 
pression is  forced  through  suitable  valves 
and  passages  to  the  annular  volume 
formed  between  the  spool,  air  cylinder 
walls  and  centerpiece.  The  final  compres- 
sion takes  place  in  this  annular  volume 
and  the  air  is  forced  out  through  the  pas- 
sages and  valves  in  the  centerpiece  to  the 
discharge  opening.  It  will  thus  be  ob- 
served that  in  each  air  cylinder  both  high 
and  low  pressures  are  single  acting,  but 
that  these  pressures  on  the  air  piston  as  a 
whole  are  double  acting.  The  resultant 
effect,  therefore,  on  the  steam  piston  rod 
is  almost  the  same  as  in  the  simple  pump, 
but  the  air  cylinder  surface  being  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  simple  pump  affords 
twice  the  opportunity  for  radiation  of 
heat,  and  for  that  reason  the  temperature 
of  the  air  discharge  is  considerably  re- 
duced for  locomotive  service. 

Also  by  thus  compounding  the  air  end 
a  much  smaller  steam  cylinder  can  be 
used  to  operate  the  pump,  thus  causing  a 
marked  economy  in  steam  consumption. 

The  present  design  of  pump  consists  of 
a  steam  cylinder  8  inches  in  diameter  by 
12  inches  stroke,  and  two  air  cylinders 
11  inches  In  diameter  by  12  inches  stroke, 
while  the  small  diameter  of  the  spool  is 
8%  inches.  It  is  made  for  a  capacity 
similar  to  that  of  the  standard  11-inch 
pump,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for 
some  years,  having  air  and  steam  cylin- 


ders each  11  inches  In  diameter  by  12 
inches  stroke.  Consequently,  the  com- 
pound pump  has  an  8-inch  diameter  cyl- 
inder instead  of  an  11-inch,  as  with  the 
standard,  and  the  steam  consumption  is 
thereby  reduced  to  about  52  per  cent  of 
the  latter  through  this  change  alone.  But 
by  compounding  the  air  end  the  capacity 
of  the  pump  is  increased  about  16  per 
cent,  when  pumping  against  90  pounds  air 
pressure,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  low 
pressure  clearance  volumes  at  the  end  of 
a  compression  stroke  are  filled  with  air 
at  only  about  40  pounds  pressure,  instead 
of  90  pounds,  as  in  the  single  pump,  and 
in  the  former  case  this  pressure  reduces 
to  the  atmospheric  {wessure  much  earlier 
during  the  intake  stroke  than  is  possible 
with  the  standard  pump,  consequently  the 
volume  of  air  drawn  in  at  each  stroke  is 
that  must  greater.  For  this  reason  the 
saving  per  cubic  foot  of  air  compressed  is 
greater  than  that  shown  by  the  difference 
in  steam  cylinder  volume,  and  from  tests 
made  on  the  compound  pump  fl  appears 
that  it  requires  only  about  45  per  cent,  of 
the  steam  per  cubic  foot  of  free  air  com- 
pressed that  is  required  for  the  standard 
11-inch  pump. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  immense  saving 
of  itself.  But  since  the  amount  of  air 
compressed  per  stroke  is  greater,  the  time 
required  for  the  pump  to  operate  is  there- 
by diminished,  and  the  amount  of  wear 
and  cost  of  maintenance  are  correspond- 
ingly decreased. 

The  air  valves,  valve  seats  and  valve 
cages  are  of  the  same  pattern  as  those 
used  in  the  11-inch  pump,  while  the  steam 
valve  mechanism  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  of  the  9%-inch  pump.  Also  the  pis- 
ton rings  of  the  two  air  pistons  are  simi- 
lar to  the  11-inch  pump  and  the  steam 
piston  rings  correspond  to  the  old  stand- 
ard 8-inch  pump,  many  of  which  are  still 
operating  on  railroads.  The  steam  and 
air  connections  are  also  made  up  of  stand- 
ard pieces  that  are  now  in  use  on  the 
other  pumps,  so  that  by  the  introduction 
of  this  new  compound  pump  the  amount 
of  repair  stock  required  outside  of  that 
already  needed  by  railroad  shops  is  very 
small. 

Since  the  working  parts  are  all  modeled 
after  those  of  the  existing  standards,  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  repairmen  at  the 
present  time  will  serve  them  In  making 
repairs  on  the  new  pump  without  any  ex- 
tended extra  instruction.  The  rules  al- 
ready issued  for  operating  air  pumps  will 
in  nearly  all  cases  apply  to  the  new  pump, 
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so  that  its  introduction,  in  almost  every 
way,  will  cause  no  trouble  or  inconven- 
ience to  tne  operating  departments. 

The  greatly  increased  weight  of  cars, 
demanding  larger  brake  cylinders,  to- 
gether with  the  greatly  increased  length 
of  trains,  has  brought  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  air. 


less  amount  of  steam,  has  been  made  a 
necessity  which  both  the  railroads  and  the 
Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company  have 
for  some  time  past  recognized. 

The  illustrations  will  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  design  and  operation  of  the  pomp. 
The  front  view  of  the  pump  shows  the 
general  arrangement     It  will  be  notioad 


Fie.  1. 


FRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEWS  OF  WESTINGHOUSE  COMPOUND 
AIR  PUMP 


and  naturally  the  requirement  of  a  larger 
ahr  pump.  It  was  this  fact  that  brought 
out  the  11-inch  pump.  With  the  intro- 
duction and  general  adoption  of  the  high- 
speed brake  and  high-pressure  control  ap- 
paratus, the  main  reservoir  pressure  was 
increased  from  90  to  120  pounds,  conse- 
quently the  work  of  the  pump  is  greatly 
increased,  and  the  consumption  of  steam 
by  the  air  pump  has  been  found  to  be  a 
considerable  factor  of  importance;  and 
the  introduction  of  an  air  pump  designed 
to  give  the  greatly  increased  amount  of 
Mir,  and  at  the  same  time  require  a  much 


that  the  steam  cylinder  is  made  both 
right  and  left  hand,  so  that  the  steam  and 
exhaust  connections  can  be  made  on  either 
side,  or  both  on  one  side.  The  lower  thin 
centerpiece  connecting  the  two  air  cylin- 
ders contains  the  final  discharge  valves 
and  orifice.  Each  air  cylinder  has  a  suc- 
tion strainer,  through  which  the  air  is 
drawn  into  its  low-pressure  volume. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  pump,  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  air  valves  and 
ports,  as  well  as  the  lugs  for  supporting 
the  pump  in  position. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  front  central  section  of 
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the  pump  and  a  side  view  partly  in  out-  ner  as  in  the  present  9^-inch  or  11-inch 

line  and  partly   in  section.     FVom  this  pumps. 

drawing  the  operation  of  the  pump  can        The  operation  of  the  air  end,  however, 

easily  be  followed  through.    Steam  enters  is   quite  difficult.     On   the  down  stroke 

from  the  governor  at  the  steam  inlet  and  air   is  drawn  in  through   the  upper  air 

passes  through  the  valve,  from  thence  it  inlet  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  air  cylin- 

goes  to  either  the  top  port  a,  a,  to  the  cav-  der ;    it  passes  through  the  passage  m, 

ity  A  over  the  main  or  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  valve  86,  nh,  to  the  low-pres- 

steam  cylinder  in  exactly  the  same  man-  sure  volume  above  piston  66.     When  the 
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piBton  reaches  the  lower  limit  of  its  stroke 
and  starts  apward,  this  air  is  compressed 
until  the  upper  discharge  valve  86i  (on 
the  upper  right-hand  side  of  the  cylinder) 
is  raised,  then  the  air  is  forced  through 
port  r„  discharge  valve  86i,  passage  ffi, 
receiving  valve  86^  and  port  m,  to  the  an- 
nular cavity  between  the  drum  portion  of 
piston  66  and  cylinder  68,  Since  this  vol- 
ume is  much  smaller  than  the  low-pres- 
sure volume,  the  air  is  being  compressed 
during  its  passage  from  the  low-pressure 
to  the  high  pressure  volume,  until,  when 
the  piston  reaches  the  upper  limit  of  its 
stroke,  the  air  in  the  low-pressure  clear- 
ance passages  and  high-pressure  volume 
has  reached  the  intermediate  pressure  of 
approximately  40  pounds. 

During  fhe  following  down  stroke  this 
high-pressure  air  is  compressed  until  it 
raises  the  final  discharge  valye  86,,  when 
it  passes  through  port  r,  and  the  dis- 
charge valve  to  the  discharge  orifice  in 
the  centerpiece  between  the  air  cylinders. 

This  same  operation  occurs  in  the  lower 
cylinder  when  the  piston  moves  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  that  described 
above,  and  as  corresponding  passages  are 
designated  by  the  same  letter,  the  opera- 
tion can  be  readily  followed  through  from 
the  description  just  given. 

The  air  cylinder  is  lubricated  by  three 
oil  cups,  as  shown  on  Fig.  2.  The  upper 
end  receilves  its  oil  from  the  automatic 
oil  cup  placed  just  to  the  left  on  the  up- 
per centerpiece.  The  piston  drum  receives 
its  lubrication  by  the  oil  from  the  cup 
connecting  with  passage  Qi  in  the  upper 
air  cylinder,  and  is  drawn  into  the  high- 
pressure  volume  by  the  air  as  it  goes  from 
the  low-pressure  to  the  high.  The  lower 
end  of  the  air  piston  is  lubricated  by  the 
oil  cup  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  centerpiece.  The  last  two  oil  cups 
mentioned  are  old  style  air  cylinder  oil 
cups,  whereas  the  other,  and  that  in  the 
front  view  of  the  pump,  are  the  new  auto- 
matic-air cylinder  oil  cups.  This  cup  can 
readily  be  used  for  the  upper  low-pressure 
cylinder  whenever  desired.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  the  complication  due  to  compounding 
by  this  design  is  materially  reduced,  and 
all  parts  are  made  strong  and  durable 
and  as  nearly  like  standard  simple  pumps 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

#      •      # 
What  Will  Be  the  Future  Railtaay 
Track  for  HeaVp  Traffic  f 

"Half  a  dozen  years  ago,"  says  Engi- 
neering News,  "in  our  issue  of  January  5, 
1800,  there  waa  pabliahed  an  article  and 


an  editorial  proposing  a  permanent  track 
construction  for  steam  railways  of  heavy 
traffic,  embodying  longitudinal  concrete 
supports  for  the  rails,  and  pres^iting  de- 
tail designs  for  a  track  construction  of 
this  sort. 

"In  view  of  the  amount  of  time,  labor 
and  money  which  is  being  expended  by 
hopeful  inventors  and  their  financial 
backers  in  the  development  of  various 
forms  of  concrete  cross-ties,  reinforced 
concrete  cross-ties  and  steel  cross-ties,  it 
seems  well  worth  while  to  return  to  the 
subject  again.  By  way  of  illustration  we 
may  note  here  that  at  the  recent  Railway 
Appliance  Exhibition  at  Washington  there 
were  four  different  exhibitors  of  concrete 
ties  and  three  exhibitors  of  steel  ties,  and 
only  one  exhibit  of  a  concrete  longitudinal 
track  construction.  Yet  there  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  when  the 
time  comes  that  the  present  makeshift 
track  construction  which  we  miscall  'per- 
manent way'  is  displaced  by  something 
really  permanent,  it  will  be  a  longitudinal 
system,  rather  than  a  cross-tie  system. 

*'In  view  of  the  present  practically  uni- 
versal use  of  wooden  cross-ties  in  railway 
track,  it  may  seem  extravagant  to  predict 
Ko  radical  a  change ;  but  to  engineers 
who  are  aware  how  widely  and  success- 
fully the  longitudinal  system  of  rail  sup- 
ports has  been  used,  the  proposal  will  not 
appear  by  any  means  revolutionary. 

**For  a  great  many  years  the  longi- 
tudinal system  was  the  standard  track 
construction  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, of  England,  and  it  is  still  in  place 
on  a  good  many  sidings  on  that  railway. 
In  Germany  for  a  long  time  the  longi- 
tudinal system  was  in  nearly  as  extensive 
use  as  the  cross-tie  system. 

"It  is  important  to  note  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  longitudinal  system  being 
abandoned  and  the  cross-tie  system  sub- 
stituted. These  were,  first,  the  difllculty 
in  draining  the  space  between  the  rails. 
The  ballast  under  the  longitudinals  some- 
times became  packed  so  that  water  would 
not  freely  escape  through  it  to  either  side, 
but  would  soak  in  and  soften  the  sub- 
grade.  Second,  the  necessity  with  the 
longitudinal  system  of  providing  tie-bars 
to  hold  the  rails  to  gauge.  Third,  with 
wooden  longitudinals,  which  sooner  or 
later  decay  and  have  to  be  removed,  it  is 
quite  a  difficult  matter  to  take  a  defective 
timber  out  of  the  track  and  replace  it 
with  a  new  one,  on  a  busy  road,  where 
such  work  must  be  done  between  trains. 
Indeed,  we  are  informed  that  this  last 
consideration  was  more  important  than 
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any  other  in  bringing  about  the  change  to 
cross-ties  on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
Fourth,  with  wooden  longitudinals  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  placing  the  rail  sup- 
ports on  sharp  curves  than  with  the 
cross-tie  system. 

*'But  with  a  system  of  concrete  longi- 
tudinals of  substantial  and  permanent 
construction,  the  reasons  above  set  forth 
for  preferring  cross-supports  for  the  rail 
to  longitudinal  supports,  nearly  all  dis- 
appear. It  is  as  easy  to  form  concrete  to  a 
curve  as  to  a  straight  line.  The  concrete 
support  being  permanent,  facility  of  re- 
moval for  repairs  will  be  no  longer  of  any 
importance.  Tie-rods  to  hold  the  rails  to 
gauge  will  indeed  be  necessary,  but  can  be 
easily  applied  at  very  small  expense.  It 
needs,  therefore,  only  provision  for  drain- 
age of  the  space  between  the  rails  to 
eliminate  the  reasons  that  originally  led 
to  the  laying  of  rails  on  wooden  cross-ties 
instead  of  longitudinal  timbers. 

"Let  us  add  here,  however,  that  still 
another  controlling  reason  for  the  use  of 
cross-ties  in  the  pioneer  days  of  railway 
construction  was  their  very  small  cost. 
On  most  of  the  early  American  railway 
lines,  for  example,  cross-ties  were  cut  and 
hewed  to  shape  in  the  forests  adjacent  to 
the  line,  and  were  furnished  ready  for 
laying  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  apiece,  far 
below  the  cost  at  which  sawed  timber 
longitudinals  could  have  been  furnished. 
Actually,  the  cross-tie  system  belongs  to 
the  pioneer  days  of  railway  construction 
and  the  period  when  the  primeval  for- 
ests of  the  world  have  been  exploited 
with  as  little  thought  of  the  future  as  if 
they  could  forever  continue  to  pour  forth 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  prod- 
ucts. That  period,  we  need  hardly  say, 
is  faat  approaching  its  end. 

"TTiere  is  another  very  important  rea- 
son why  a  change  from  the  cross-tie  sys- 
tem to  the  longitudinal  system  is  well 
nigh  certain  to  take  place  whenever  a 
change  is  made  from  a  wooden  rail  sup- 
port to  one  of  steel  or  concrete.  In  the 
cross-tie  system  the  rail  rests  on  a  series 
of  independent  supports,  and  it  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility  to  give  each  of  these 
supports  exactly  the  same  foundation,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  tamp  them  all  exactly 
alike.  The  elasticity  of  the  wooden  cross- 
tie  compensates  for  the  imperfections  of 
the  track  gang's  work.  The  tie  is  com- 
pressed under  the  wheel  load  a  consider- 
able fraction  of  an  inch,  and  if  one  tie 
is  tamped  harder  than  the  others  it  is 
compressed  a  little  more ;  or  if  it  is  more 
lightly  tamped,  a  part  of  its  proper  share 


of  the  load  is  distributed  to  the  ties  on 
either  side. 

*'Thus  the  wooden  tie  lends  itself  ad- 
mirably to  the  cross-tie  system  of  con- 
struction. Its  elasticity  serves  to  com- 
pensate for  the  unavoidable  imperfection 
o^  the  track  gang's  work.  But  suppose 
we  substitute  steel  or  concrete  ties  or 
independent  supports  in  place  of  the 
wooden  ties.  These  materials  have  no 
such  large  range  of  elastic  motion  as  the 
wooden  tie,  and  there  can  be  no  such  dis- 
tribution of  the  load  with  ties  unequally 
supported.  If  a  steel  or  concrete  tie  is 
lower  than  its  fellows  on  either  side,  its 
load  will  go  to  them,  and  the  rail  must 
bridge  the  whole  width  of  the  gap.  Con- 
versely, if  a  steel  tie  is  tamped  high,  it 
will  receive  the  entire  wheel  load.  The 
result  is  an  uneven  riding  track,  kinked 
rails  and  rail  bases  cutting  Into  or  crush- 
ing the  ties. 

*'0f  course,  by  careful  track  work  these 
conditions  can  be  minimised;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  steel  ties,  and  even  cast- 
iron  ties,  have  actually  been  extensively 
used  for  years  in  some  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  what  we  want  is  a  system  that  will 
reduce  the  present  excessive  amount  of 
track  work,  not  one  which  will  require 
greater  labor  and  expense  than  the  pres- 
ent system  to  keep  in  order.  It  may  be 
said  that  steel  or  concrete  ties,  when  once 
bedded,  would  be  more  permanent  than 
wooden  ties,  as  they  would  not  be  subject 
to  decay ;  but  it  is  an  inherent  defect  of 
the  cross-tie  system  that  the  rail  support- 
ing structure  is  too  shallow.  An  engineer 
would  never  design  an  important  building 
and  support  it  on  wooden  blocks  bedded  a 
few  inches  below  the  ground  surface ;  and 
he  would  not  consider  the  case  much  bet- 
ter if  stone  or  concrete  blocks  were  sub- 
stituted for  wooden.  To  make  a  perma- 
nent support  for  railway  track  we  must 
carry  bur  foundation  course  down  deeper, 
just  as  we  would  a  building  foundation. 
But  it  is  practically  impossible  with  the 
cross-tie  system  to  make  the  foundation 
much  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the 
present  wooden  ties,  for  the  trackmen 
could  not  reach  under  the  ties  to  tamp 
them  if  the  ties  were,  say,  12  to  16  inches 
in  depth.  There  is  not  room  enough  be- 
tween the  ties  to  permit  this,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  to  space  the 
ties  farther  apart.  All  this  points  directly 
to  the  replacement  of  cross-ties  with 
longitudinals  whenever  a  really  perma- 
nent system  of  track  foundation  replaces 
the  present  'mud  sill'  system. 

"Referring  again   to  our   prc^wsal   of 
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half  a  dozen  years  ago  for  concrete  longi- 
tudinals, we  note  with  interest  support 
for  this  idea  in  a  recent  editorial  in  our 
contemporary,  *The  Railroad  Gazette/  en- 
titled, *The  Track  of  the  Future.'  We 
quote  at  some  length  from  it  as  follows : 

When  the  supply  of  timber  for  cross- 
tise  becomes  exhausted  or  the  cost  of  good 
.wooden  ties  becomes  too  great  to  warrant 
their  use,  what  form  of  track  support  will 
the  railroads  adopt  as  a  substitute  for  the 
wooden  cross- tie  system?    .... 

Whatever  cause  may  lead  to  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  cross-tie  system,  its 
successor  will  probably  be  some  form  of 
continuous  support.  The  arguments  for 
and  against  the  principle  of  continuous 
rail  support  are  familiar  to  the  practical 
railroad  man,  and  need  not  be  even  re- 
viewed here.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  if  some  satisfactory  form 
of  longitudinal  continuous  support  could 
be  devised,  the  cost  of  which  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  cross-tie  system, 
it  would  meet  with  a  prompt  and  hearty 
reception.  There  seem  to  be  substantial 
engineering  and  economic  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  this  track  of  the  future  will 
have  for  its  support  some  combination  of 
steel  and  concrete.  For  supplying  per- 
manent bearing  surface  on  the  roadbed, 
concrete  seems  to  be  the  most  promising 
material,  while  for  supplying  the  strength 
and  rigidity  of  the  beam  element,  nothing 
is  likely  to  rival  rolled  steel  sections. 
Whatever  the  combination  may  be,  the 
ballast  course  intermediate  between  the 
structure  proper  and  the  earth  roadbed 
will  doubtless  be  retained.  Its  superior 
capability  to  promote  drainage,  to  dis- 
tribute load  and  to  supply  a  certain  de- 
gree of  elasticity  to  the  track  are  likely 
to  make  it  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
future,  as  it  is  now. 

If  a  guess  at  this  track  of  the  future 
were  to  be  hazarded,  it  would  probably  be 
as  follows :  It  will  be  a  longitudinal  con- 
tinuous bearing  system.  Upon  strips  of 
ballast  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  will 
rest,  under  each  rail,  a  concrete  beam 
wide  enough  to  supply  ample  bearing 
area,  and  12  to  16  inches  deep.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  steel-reinforced.  Upon  this 
concrete  will  be  placed  a  rolled  steel 
I-beam  of  special  section  not  less  than 
10  inches  deep,  and  weighinir  not  less  than 
50  pounds  per  foot.  Its  bottom  flange 
will  be  wide  enough  to  supply  sufficient 
bearing  upon  the  concrete,  or  such  width 
will  be  secured  by  a  plate  riveted  to  it, 
and  its  top  flange  will  be  wide  enough  to 
carry  the  special  rail  and  its  fastenings. 
It  will  be  secured  to  the  concrete  by 
anchor  bolts.  The  two  beams — one  under 
each  rail — will  be  securely  connected  by 
tie-8tr,uts  having  sufficient  vertical  stifiF- 
ness  to  hold  the  beams  securely  upright. 
The  rail  «will  differ  radically  from  the 
present  s^rtion,  because  its  function  will 
be  different:  Substantially,  it  will  be  a 
strip  or  bar  of  high  grade  or  special  metal 
having  a  section  that  will  permit  secure 
fastening  to  the  I-beam.    It  may  be  con- 


ceived as  the  present  rail  section  with  the 
web  eliminated,  and  the  foot  greatly  re- 
duced in  width.  It  need  not  weigh  for 
the  heaviest  service  more  than  50  pounds 
per  yard.  Its  office  will  be  to  guide  the 
wheels,  and  to  take  the  wear  of  wheel 
flange  and  tread.  Its  light  section  will 
permit  it  to  be  properly  worked  in  manu- 
facture, and  its  special  quality  will  make 
it  very  durable.  When  worn  out  it  may 
be  renewed  without  disturbing  any  other 
part  of  the  track  structure,  and  at  rela- 
tively small  expense.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  track  structure  will  be  below  the 
ordinary  frost  line,  and  its  stability  and 
permanent  character  will  largely  prevent 
the  track,  when  once  in  place,  from  shift- 
ing in  line  or  surface.  Track  heaving 
by  frost  and  the  usual  shimming  should 
be  entirely  avoided.  But  adjustment  will 
occasionally  be  necessary  and  the  problem 
of  how  such  adjustment  may  be  made 
when  required  will  occur  to  the  trackman 
as  a  very  difficult  one.  Powerful  track 
jacks,  taking  hold  under  the  concrete 
beam,  would  raise  the  structure  without 
serious  difficulty,  and  slotted  anchor  bolt 
holes  in  the  flange  of  the  I-beam  or  its 
foot  plate  would  permit  of  lateral  adjust- 
ment. There  would  necessarily  be  many 
details  to  work  out  before  the  system 
reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but 
these  details  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult, 
and  certainly  not  impossible.  They  need 
not  be  taken  up  here. 

Such  a  track  structure  should  be  supe- 
rior to  that  now  in  use  in  many  particu- 
lars. When  once  properly  put  in  place  it 
should  be  as  permanent  as  the  steel  and 
concrete  of  which  it  is  made,  and,  exclud- 
ing the  rail  proper,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  a  life  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
The  durability  of  the  rail  would  be  a 
function  of  the  tonnage,  and  when  worn 
out,  new  rails  could  be  substituted  with 
great  facility  and  economy,  and  the  waste 
of  metal  in  the  wornout  rail  would  be 
comparatively  small.  The  advantages  of 
continuous  support  would  be  secured,  and 
the  track  when  once  put  in  perfect  line 
and  surface  should  remain  so  with  little 
adjustment  or  repair  for  a  long  time.  The 
cost  of  track  repairs  should,  therefore,  be 
greatly  reduced  under  even  the  heaviest 
tonnage.  Other  merits  and  demerits 
which  will  readily  occur  need  not  be  here 
discussed. 

Taking  up  lastly  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion— the  consideration  which  the  railroad 
will  usually  place  first — a  rough  estimate 
at  present  prices  indicates  that  the  cost 
would  be  large — so  large  as  to  make  it 
prohibitory  now.  It  would  probably  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  |25,000  per  mile 
of  single  track.  Of  course,  the  present 
day  railroad  man  will  exclaim,  "Prepos- 
terous! The  project  Is  not  worth  a  mo- 
ment's consideration!"  Certainly  it  is 
not  worth  a  moment's  consideration  at 
this  time.  Even  if  it  might  be  shown  to 
be  more  economical  in  the  long  run  than 
our  present  system,  it  might  not  be  possi- 
ble to  secure  the  capital  required  for  its 
installation.    The  value  of  its  considera- 
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tion  now  lies  wholly  in  Bhowing  how 
chimerical  it  is  at  the  present  time  to  dia- 
CU88  systems  of  permanent  track  construc- 
tion designed  to  take  the  place  of  our 
present  cross-tie  system.  The  construc- 
tion here  outlined  is  not  ideally  too  good, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  system  of 
permanent  track  construction  that  will 
be  good  enough  can  be  devised  that  will 
cost  much  less  than  the  figures  stated. 

"We  can  not  agree  with  our  contempo- 
rary that  the  project  which  it  sets  forth 
is  'not  worth  a  moment's  consideration  at 
this  time.'  On  the  contrary,  we  happen 
to  be  aware  that  a  well-known  civil  engi- 
neer, very  closely  connected  with  a  lead- 
ing railway  company,  has  recently  maie 
detailed  plans  for  some  such  track  con- 
struction as  our  contemporary  proitoses. 
It  is  well  understood  that  for  the  heaviest 
class  of  traffic  the  heaviest  track  of  the 
present  type  leaves  much  to  be  desired.. 

"Apparently,  our  contemporary  is 
frightened  at  its  own  estimate  of  cost; 
but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  its  esti- 
mate is  far  too  large.  For  our  own  de- 
sign of  half  a  dozen  years  .ago  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  per  mile  exclusive  of  the 
rails  was  about  $6,000.  This  did  not  in- 
clude the  rolled  channels  between  the  rail 
and  the  concrete;  but  if  these  weighed 
150  pounds  per  yard,  their  cost  at  l\i 
cents  per  pound  would  be  only  $3,300  per 
mile. 

"Our  contemporary  has  in  mind  appar- 
ently a  heavier  type  of  substructure  than 
that  which  we  proposed,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  such  an  excess  of  mate- 
rial is  needed.  The  office  of  the  concrete 
beam  under  the  rail  is  to  distribute  the 
wheel  load  to  the  earth  of  the  subgrade, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  with  concrete 
longitudinals  to  reduce  the  maximum  load 
on  this  earth  to  not  more  than  2,000  to 
3,000  pounds  per  square  foot,  which  is 
far  below  the  pressures  imposed  by  the 
wooden  cross-tie  system. 

"As  our  readers  are  aware,  concrete 
longitudinals  as  supports  for  electric  rail- 
way rails  laid  in  paved  streets  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  wooden  cross-tie  system.  If  any 
precedent  is  needed  for  the  use  of  such  a 
system  on  steam  railways,  this  should  cer- 
tainly afford  good  assurance  of  success. 

"Let  us  turn  next  to  the  proposal  to 
use  what  is  practically  a  compound  rail 
as  a  superstructure  on  the  concrete  sup- 
port It  will  certainly  be  conceded  that 
the  proposal  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion. If  a  rail  can  be  made  with  the 
head  or  wearing  surface  separate  from  the 
body,  so  as  to  diminish  the  amount  of 


metal  necessarily  scrapped  when  rails  are 
renewed,  a  great  saving  would  result. 
This,  however,  is  substantially  the  same 
argument  that  has  been  used  for  the  many 
compound  rails  which  have  been  invented, 
none  of  which  have  ever  attained  commer- 
cial success.  That  the  change  from  per- 
ishable wooden  cross-ties  to  permanent 
concrete  longitudinals  as  a  support  may 
make  possible  the  success  of  a  compound 
rail  will,  of  course,  be  conceded ;  but  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  certainly  very 
great 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  change  to  a  longitudinal  support 
might  bring  about  radical  changes  in  the 
present  standard  rail  sections.  For  exam- 
ple, with  cross-tie  supports  the  most  im- 
portant requisite  in  a  rail  is  stiffness. 
The  rail  is  a  girder  bridging  the  space 
from  tie  to  tie.  The  late  A.  M.  Welling- 
ton used  to  point  out  that  the  stiftness  of 
rails  increased  as  the  square  of  the  weight 
per  yard,  and  strongly  urged  the  use  of 
heavy  rails  to  make  a  stiff  and  unyielding 
track. 

"With  wooden  longitudinals  there  is 
still  need  of  stiffness  in  the  rail  on 
account  of  the  great  compressibility  of 
wood;  but  if  we  support  the  rail  on  a 
continuous  concrete  girder  which  is  prac- 
tically unyielding  and  far  stiffer  than  the 
deepest  girder  rail  ever  rolled,  there  is  no 
longer  necessity  for  designing  the  rail  as 
a  girder.  What  we  then  want  in  a  rail  is 
a  head  to  take  the  wear  and  a  base  wide 
enough  t,o  transmit  the  load  to  the  con- 
crete without  exceeding  safe  stresses  per 
unit  of  bearing  area.  Of  course,  the  ne-  - 
cessity  of  so  designing  a  rail  that  a  strong 
and  durable  joint  can  be  made  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing tie-bars  to  the  rail  and  of  fastening  it 
immovably  to  the  concrete  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. We  are  not  attempting  here  to  de- 
sign a  rail  section  to  fit  these  require- 
ments, but  to  point  out  that  the  track  of 
the  future  may  very  possibly  rely  on  con- 
crete rather  than  steel  for  longitudinal 
stiffness,  and  need  not  necessarily  require 
the  very  large  amount  of  metal  and  the 
great  expense  for  construction  assumed  by 
our  contemporary." 

#      #      # 

The  f>oub!e'f>eck  SubWap  System. 

The  following  interestit^g  article  on  the 
engineering  and  other  difficulties  encoun- 
tered, and  the  double-deck  tunnel  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Reno,  for  N«w 
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York  City,  with  the  object  of  overcoming 
them,  was  contributed  to  The  Railway 
Oritic  by  Mr.  William  J.  Ellinaon,  from 
which  it,  together  with  the  illostration, 
ia  reproduced: 

'The  physical  obstructions  met  with  in 
working  under  the  street  surfaces  in  a 
city  of  magnitude  are  many.  This  fact» 
together  with  the  necessity  for  not  imped- 
ing traffic  during  underground  operations, 
makes  it  requisite  to  call  into  play  every 
fine  feature  of  the  engineer's  art  in  plan- 
ning and  constructing  all  underground 
works.  At  this  time  there  is  an  active 
discussion  regarding  the  best  and  most 
complete  rapid  transit  route  and  system 
necessary  for  the  handling  of  the  immense 
traffic  masses  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.  The  principal  existing  limitations 
and  difficulties  encountered  are:  (1)  Fea- 
sibility from  an  engineering  standpoint; 
(2)  nonencroachment  upon  private  prop- 
erty; (3)  choice  of  routes  and  public 
convenience;  and  (4)  financial  aspect 
and  compliance  with  the  Legislature. 

^'Numerous  plans  fulfilling  require- 
ments and  overcoming  difficulties  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time.  The 
double-decked  tunnel  system,  shown  in  the 
drawing,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Reno  for 
New  York  City,  has  the  approval  of  many 
skilled  engineers,  and  is  intrinsically  at- 
tractive because  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  concessions  from  the  owners  of  abut- 
ting property,  in  no  way  interferes  with 
street  or  business  traffic,  and  provides 
commodious  pipe  galleries  for  subsurface 
conduits.  Under  this  system,  the  con- 
struction is  varied  to  suit  the  traffic  and 
physical  conditions  encountered  at  differ- 
ent places  along  the  route. 

''The  proposed  method  of  constructing 
the  tunnel  is  as  follows :  A  trench  four 
feet  in  width  is  first  excavated  between 
two  rows  of  sheet  piling  on  one  side  of 
the  street  at  a  time  and  for  one  block  in 
length.  This  trench  is  then  filled  with 
concrete  to  form  the  wall  of  the  tunnel. 
Simultaneous  with  this  operation  the  pipe 
gallery  is  excavated  and  lined,  during 
which  time  the  pipes  and  subways  are 
supported  from  the  surface  by  rods  and 
turn-buckles.  As  most  of  these  subsur- 
face structures  are  within  but  a  few  feet 
of  their  future  permanent  position  in  the 
gallery,  many  of  them,  especially  the  elec- 
tric subways,  can  be  moved  bodily,  with- 
out injuring  them  in  any  way  and  caus- 
ing interruption  of  service.  The  roof  of 
the  pipe  galleries  is  then  built  and  the 
street  surface  restored.    These  operations 


do  not  interfere  with  street  car  traffic  in 
the  center  nor  the  vehicle  traffic  at  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  where  no  excava- 
tions are  being  made.  In  order  to  econ- 
omize space,  the  wall  betweoi  the  tunnel 
and  pipe  gallery  is  made  of  I  beam  col- 
umns, with  concrete  filling  between  than. 

"The  roof  of  the  tunnel  is  constructed 
as  follows:  During  the  night  the  street 
paving  over  an  area  of  about  28  feet 
square  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  four 
feet ;  the  seven  steel  beams  which  consti- 
tute the  roof  support  over  this  area  are 
then  laid  side  by  side  in  the  longitudinal 
space  between  the  cable  or  electric  road 
tracks,  while  the  yokes,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  conduit,  are  temporarily  supported. 
The  beams  are  then  swung  around  into  a 
transverse  position  under  the  cable  road 
structure,  with  their  ends  supported  by 
the  I-beam  columns  composing  the  upper 
tunnel  wall,  and  then  shifted  into  their 
final  position  under  the  cable  road  yokes. 
The  concrete  roof  arches  are  then  con- 
structed between  them,  the  whole  covtfed 
with  asphaltum  and  the  street  surface  re- 
stored. The  tunnel  walls,  pipe  galleries 
and  tunnel  roof  being  completed,  the  core 
of  ground  in  the  interior  is  removed  by 
trainloads  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  where 
it  can  be  disposed  of  without  the  addi- 
tional expense  and  confusion  of  carting  it 
through  the  streets. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  removal  of 
the  tunnel  core,  the  lines  of  the  central 
columns  and  transverse  beams,  carrying 
the  local  tracks,  are  erected.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  laying  of  the  invert  or  floor 
of  the  tunnel,  and  finally  the  express 
tracks,  which  will  mark  the  completion  of 
the  work.  Wh»>e  bedrock  is  encountered, 
the  method  of  procedure  above  outlined 
will  be  followed,  except  that  the  tunnel 
walls  are  only  carried  down  as  far  as  the 
bedrock,  and  the  rock  part  of  the  'core' 
taken  out  by  'channeling  machines/  in 
the  manner  pursued  in  constructing  the 
Chicago  drainage  canal. 

"At  local  stations  in  the  double-deck 
subway  all  pipe  and  wire  ducts  are  car- 
ried over  and  under  the  platforms,  the 
waiting-rooms  being  located  under  the 
cross  streets.  At  express  stations  It  is 
practicable  to  spread  the  local  tracks  and 
bring  the  eTpreaa  tracks  up  a  grade  of 
7%  feet,  the  local  tracks  being  carried 
down  a  grade  of  7%  feet  to  meet  them, 
placing  all  four  tracks  on  a  level,  with 
island  platforms  between  them,  giving 
the  same  facilities  for  transfer  of  passen- 
gers from  the  local  to  the  express  trains 
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as  is  now  the  case  in  the  express  stations 
of  the  present  subway.  Engineers  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  this  arrangement, 
in  that  it  gives  to  the  long,  heavy  express 
trains  an  ascending  grade  as  they  ap- 
proach the  station,  and  a  descending  grade 
to  assist  in  their,  acceleration  as  they 
leave  the  station." 

#      #      # 
Handling  Trains  Rmund  Curves, 

Referring  to  the  question  of  the  safest 
way  to  handle  a  heavy,  fast  passenger 
train  on  a  curvy  railroad,  with  a  heavy 
type  modem  locomotive,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous practice  when  the  speed  of  the  train 
is  25  miles  per  hour  and  up  to  50  miles 
per  hour  to  allow  it  to  enter — say  7  to. 
10  degree  curves — ^without  reducing  the 
speed  to  a  safe  limit.  This  must  be 
judged  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  and 
abput  the  only  way  judgment  of  this 
character  can  be  obtained  is  to  acquire  it 
from  practical  handling  of  the  engine  and 
train.  Of  course,  the  condition  of  the 
curve  to  be  rounded  must  be  considered 
as  to  whether  it  is  flat  or  elevated.  It 
has  been  proved  that  it  is  more  dangerous 
to  round  a  flat  curve  than  one  properly 
elevated.  When  freight  and  i>essenger 
trains  use  the  same  track  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  eleva- 
tion to  better  enable  the  long  heavy 
freight  train  to  get  around  it  without 
stalling. 

The  question  resolves  itsell  into  the 
safest  method  of  getting  the  fast  moving 
passenger  or  express  train  over  the 
curvy  road  with  one  of  the  heavy  modern 
locomotives  and  avoid  a  possible  derail- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  have  the  train 
run  smoothly,  giving  to  the  passengers  the 
satisfied  feeling  that  there  is  no  present 
danger. 

The  careful  engineer  has  his  mind  on 
his  worlc,  he  is  familiar  with  every  curve 
on  his  division,  he  has  a  satisfied  feeling 
and  is  confident  that  he  Icnows  about  the 
speed  of  his  train,  no  matter  whether 
he  is  running  over  the  road  day  or  night, 
every  landmarlc  is  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  gauge  cocks  on  the  boiler.  He  rea- 
lizes from  the  swaying  of  his  engine  about 
how  fast  it  is  safe  to  allow  her  to  enter 
the  curve.  The  curve  may  be  7,  8  or  10 
degrees — it  matters  not,  his  judgment  tells 
him  how  much  he  must  reduce  the  speed 
and  get  around  the  curve  in  safety — this 
judgment  has  been  developed  by  years  of 
practice — he  is  approaching  a  curve— say. 


9  degrees,  at  about  00  miles  an  hour,  he 
feels  assured  that  it  would  be  criminal 
carelessness  to  allow  the  train  to  enter  it 
at  that  velocity  and  assume  the  third  risk 
in  ten  of  coming  out  at  the  other  end  in 
safety.  His  better  judgment — ^the  golden 
fruit  of  exi)erience — ^tells  him  to  apply  the 
air  brake  with  the  necessary  reduction 
while  the  engine  and  train  is  yet  on  the 
tangent,  thereby  reducing  the  speed  to  a 
safe  limit  and  just  as  the  engine  enters 
the  point  of  the  curve  he  releaaes  his 
brake,  and  if  the  curve  is  a  long  one 
and  tae  engine  is  liable  to  pick  up  the 
speed  of  the  train  to  the  danger  limit 
again  he  laps  the  valve  and  as  the  engine 
and  train  is  about  to  come  out  on  the  tan- 
gent he  draws  off  7  or  8  pounds,  just 
enough  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  side 
lurch  that  is  always  encountered  when  a 
train  leaves  a  curve  for  a  straight  line. 
The  brake  is  then  released  and  the  system 
pumped  up,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
kink  in  the  line.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
close  the  throttle  in  this  transaction,  nor 
does  the  up-to-date  engineer  do  so,  he  al- 
lows the  engine  to  continue  using  steam, 
as  though  it  was  his  intention  to  go  some- 
where. 

We  have  noticed  that  some  engineers 
on  approaching  a  curve  (if  it  was  sharp 
enough  to  cauae  him  a  little  uneasiness 
as  to  safety  in  getting  around  it)  close 
off  the  throttle  and  allow  the  train  to 
drift  into  and  around  the  curve — ^perhaps 
the  fireman  had  just  finished  putting  in 
a  fire  of  "green"  coal — the  smoke  settles 
down  and  works  its  way  into  the  coaches 
among  the  passengers  and  is  termed  by 
them  a  nuisance  that  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. However,  even  though  the  throttle 
has  been  closed,  as  just  mentioned,  its  ob- 
ject has  not  been  obtained,  it  was  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  the  engineer  to  avoid  a 
disagreeable  side  liirch.  But  in  this  he 
is  laboring  under  a  fal^e  impression.  It 
should  be  plain  to  Mm  that  the  speed  of 
th«  train  has  not  been  sufficiently  reduced 
to  accomplish  this,  and  in  addition  to  the 
side  lurch  the  train  is  badly  smoked,  caus- 
ing perhaps  annoyance  to  the  passengers. 
The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pas- 
sengers should  alw|i^  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  engine  crew.  l%e  engineer  should  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  train  running  as 
smoothly  as  he  can,  and  the  fireman 
should  be  on  the  alert  and  avoid  smoking 
the  traio  at  the  necessary  shutting  off 
places.  The  passengers  will  make  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  the  smooth  and 
clean  ride  they  enjoyed  while  a  : 
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on  your  train,  the  road  gets  a  reputation 
that  is  appreciated  by  all,  and  about  as 
good  a  thing  as  any  in  connection  with 
the  whole  affair,  the  employers  are  not 
grieved  that  they  have  you  on  the  list  as 
competent  employes-^your  careful  atten- 
tion to  duty — your  intelligence  and  ability 
will  in  due  course  merit  ample  reward. 

To  go  a  little  further  with  this  subject 
in  order  to  be  perfectly  plain,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  offering  the  following  rec- 
ommendations. The  writer  has  had  the 
advantage  of  several  years  of  experience 
handling  a  heavy  modern  passenger  engine 
drawing  a  heavy  train  on  a  curvy  road. 
They  are,  however,  opinions,  and  opinions 
are  similar  to  beliefs,  they  prove  nothing 
except  the  honesty  of  those  holding  them 
and  the  good  results  accruing  therefrom. 

I  have  found  it  an  extremely  safe  prac- 
tice when  the  train  was  running  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  that  if  the  curvature  was 
heavy  and  the  brake  applied  with  suffi- 
cient force  while  the  train  was  yet  on 
the  tangent,  to  bring  it  to  a  safe  rate  of 
speed  and  released  just  as  the  engine  was 
about  to  enter  the  curve,  and  if  the  curve 
was  a  long  one  and  the  speed  increased 
to  what  might  be  considered  hazardous, 
the  brake  valve  brought  to  the  lap  posi- 
tion and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the 
engine  was  about  to  come  out  onto  the 
tangent,  when  a  sufficient  reduction  would 
again  be  made  to  prevent  a  heavy  side 
lurch,  this  point  passed,  the  brake  is  re- 
leased, the  valve  placed  in  running  posi- 
tion and  the  system  pumped  up  and  made 
ready  for  the  next  requirement,  etc.  This 
practice  was  the  most  productive  of 
smooth  riding,  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance — the  throttle  being  kept  open — 
and  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  possibili- 
ties of  derailment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  dan- 
gerons  practice  to  allow  a  fast  moving 
passenger  or  express  train  to  enter  a 
curve  and  not  reduce  the  speed  until  the 
engine  begins  to  roll  and  sway,  when  in 
all  probability  the  brakes  will  be  applied 
many  and  ofttimes  very  heavily,  in  order 
to  have  her  "right  herself."  This  prac- 
tice is  doubly  dangerous,  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  brake  is  applied  heavily  ad- 
ditional weight  is  thereby  thrown  against 
the  rails,  the  engine  truck-drivers  and 
coach  trucks  are  held  more  rigidly  in  the 
grasp  of  the  tightly  applied  brake  and  are 
not  free  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  curva- 
ture. The  dangerous  features  are  more 
highly  developed  in  the  engine  than  in 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  train,  due  to  brake 


hangers  being  suspended  from  the  engine 
frame,  renderiiig  them  very  rigid.  This 
is  a  point  that  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  engineer. 

Another  important  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  engineer  is  whether  his  en- 
gine is  provided  with  a  rigid  trailing 
truck  or  a  radial  swing  truck.  The  former 
wears  lateral  motion  in  them,  and  when 
it  is  plentiful  the  engine  sways  from  side 
to  side,  rounding  a  curve  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  and  if  the  speed  is  not  kept  in 
check  either  the  engine  truck  or  the  trail- 
ing truck  is  liable  to  be  svning  from  the 
rails,  and  a  catastrophe  may  be  the  result. 
In  this  will  be  found  another  good  reason 
why  speed  should  be  reduced  before  enter- 
ing the  curve.  It  is  a  duty  devolving 
upon  the  locomotive  engineer  to  adopt 
every  precaution  for  the  safety  of  his  en- 
gine and  train,  his  own  life  and  the  lives 
of  the  traveling  public. — Jas.  Spellen,  in 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering. 

#      #      # 

Relief  and  Bp-Pass  ValVes  for  JLo- 
comotiVes,* 

Mr.  a.  E.  Manchester  (0.,  M.  &  St. 
P.)  :  In  opening  the  discussion  on 
this  subject  I  feel  a  little,  as  has  been 
said  by  another  gentleman,  that  I  am 
doing  it  because  I  was  asked  to.  I  am  a 
little  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  thought 
the  committee  had  in  mind  when  they  sug- 
gested this  8s  a  subject.  My  own  obser- 
vation and  experience  and  practice '  are 
that  we  have  practically  two  types  of 
valves  in  use;  one  is  an  excess  pressure 
valve,  or  sometimes  termed  a  water  valve, 
which  is  located  in  the  cylinder  heads  or 
steam  chests  upon  different  desjgns  of 
engines,  and  is  intended  to  guard  against 
an  excess  of  steam  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
ders and  steam  chest  and  steam  pipe  and 
dry  pipes,  due  to  accumulations  qf  water, 
or  to  excess  pressure  in  the  cylinders  by 
the  possible  slipping  of  an  eccentric,  or 
due  to  the  reversing  of  the  engine  with 
the  main  throttle  closed. 

As  to  how  important  it  is  thought  that 
these  excess  pressure  valves  are  on  a  loco- 
motive I  will  say  that  it  has  generally 
been  our  practice  to  use  them  on  all 
classes  of  engines.  If  we  leave  out  this 
excess  pressure  valve  we  have  got  to  take 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  rupture 

^Topical  disouMion  before  the  eonrontion  of 
the  Amorioan  Railway  Master  Mechanios'  Ai- 
sociaiion,  June,  1906. -From  Tho  Daily  Railway 
Ago. 
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of  the  different  parts  due  to  an  excess 
pressure,  and  I  would  not  consider  it  wise 
to  leave  them  off. 

The  other  valve  is  the  vacuum  valve, 
or,  as  it  is  frequently  described,  the  drift- 
ing valve.  There  is  quite  a  variety  as  to 
details  of  construction,  but  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  them  all  is  about  the  same. 
The  use  of  this  particular  valve  has  been 
criticised  to  some  extent.  A  majority  of 
them  draw  in  air,  it  is  said,  which  de- 
stroys the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  from 
the  outside,  and  there  has  been  some  diflEl- 
culty  in  some  types  of  the  valve  in  keep- 
ing it  in  repair,  although  as  a  general 
proposition  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a 
serious  objection  or  one  to  be  seriously 
considered,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  the 
valves  that  are  not  hard  to  nmintain. 
The  objection  raised  against  the  valve  is 
that  it  lets  cold  air  into  the  cylinders, 
cools  off  the  walls  and  destroys  the  lubri- 
cation. I  do  not  personally  agree  with 
that  proposition,  as  I  believe  a  vacuum 
valve  is  a  good  feature  on  an  engine.  In 
fact,  there  are  some  types  of  engines 
which  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  propo- 
sition to  operate  without  them.  Without 
the  vacuum  valve  an  engine  in  drifting 
must  get  the  front  end  or  other  gases  into 
the  cylinder,  or  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
types  of  the  valve  must  swap  the  pres- 
sure from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
other.  Several  of  these  devices  have 
proven  to  be  quite  delicate  and  hard  to 
nmintain. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  a  properly 
constructed  relief  valve  and  vacuum  valv(e 
are  desirable,  and  that  it  will  demonstrate 
itself  on  the  pistons  and  valve  stems  if 
the  valve  is  of  proper  sise  to  do  the  work ; 
if  they  are,  you  will  find  them  running 
clean.  ^If  the  valve  is  out  of  order  and 
plugged  you  will  find  the  pistons  and 
valve  stems  running  black,  showing  that 
there  are  gases  being  drawn  into  the  cyl- 
inder. I  hope  what  I  have  said  is  enough 
to  start  this  discussion,  and  I  will  leave 
it  at  that. 

Mb.  G.  a.  Belet  (G.,  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  My 
attention  was  recently  called  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a  large  Western  road  which  was 
taking  off  the  vacuum  relief  valve,  which 
action  was  based  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  paper  read  at  the  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road Glub,  I  think  in  January  last  It 
was  stated  in  that  paper  that  there  was 
no  drawing  back  of  the  gases  from  the 
front  end,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  front 
end  was  open  to  observation.  Bxperiment- 
en  put  artielei  tliroiigfa  the  «zbaiiBt  imm- 


zle  when  the  engine  was  running  at  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  lever,  and  were  un- 
able to  draw  in  anything — it  always  came 
out.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  the 
inside  of  the  exhaust  stand  becomes  coat- 
ed with  a  black  substance.  It  certainly 
does  not  come  from  the  cylinder,  and  on 
a  road  with  which  I  was  connected  some 
years  ago  we  tried  the  experiment  of  tak- 
ing off  the  relief  valves,  with  the  result 
that  the  rods  and  valve  stems  got  very 
black  and  coated  with  dirt;  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  mechanical  department 
that  the  lubrication  was  affected  thereby, 
although  that  is  contrary  to  the  opinion 
stated  in  the  paper  to  which  I  refer,  that 
they  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  analyzing 
the  deposit  on  the  rods,  and  it  was  not 
soot  It  is  a  matter  which  can  be  settled 
possibly  by  other  experiments,  although, 
as  I  say,  it  is  a  practice  of  one  large  sys- 
tem to  take  them  off  quite  extensively. 

Mb.  W.  E.  Stkonds  :  The  subject  of 
by-pass  and  relief  valves  to  my  mind  is 
not  entirely  unlike  the  subject  we  have 
just  passed,  in  that  it  pertains  to  a  por- 
tion of  locomotive  equipment  which  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  in  an  experimental 
stage;  and  as  we  have  in  recent  years 
experienced  quite  a  change  from  the  old 
fixed  custom  of  using  the  Stephenson  link 
valve,  what  is  called  the  conventional 
style  of  valve  motion  gear,  fittings,  etc., 
we  now  have  various  types  of  valve  mo- 
tion, particularly  different  types  of  valves, 
by-pass  valves  and  relief  valves;  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  this  is  also  an  excellent 
subject  for  special  committee  work.  As 
I  know  a  number  of  roads  have  used  dif- 
ferent styles  of  valves  that  are  recom- 
mended very  highly,  doubtless  the  results 
of  their  experiences,  together  witli  such 
experiments  as  might  be  conducted 
through  a  certain  period  of  time,  would 
enable  the  committee  to  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions  which  would  be  not  only  ben- 
eficial to  all  members  of  the  association, 
but  the  record  in  itself  would  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  minutes  of  our  pro- 
ceedings and  a  credit  to  any  library  in 
which  our  minutes  find  a  resting  place. 

Mb.  H.  H.  Vauqhan  (Ganadian  Pa- 
cific) :  I  would  like  to  second  Mr.  Sy- 
mond's  motion  in  regard  to  a  special  com- 
mittee on  this  matter.  I  think  the  sub- 
ject is  quite  a  live  one  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  cylinder  head  relief  valves, 
steam  chest  relief  valves,  by-pass  valves 
and  drifting  valves,  and  the  thing  is  get- 
ting pretty  well  mixed  up.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  the  only  road  on  which 
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cylinder  head  relief  valyeB  sometimes 
come  in  screwed  down  solid.  My  opinion 
is  that  we  can  get  along  as  well  with  a 
larger  cylinder  cock  as  we  can  with  a 
cylinder  head  relief  yalve.  Some  of  our 
engines  have  a  drifting  yalve  on  the  cyl- 
inder, and  sometimes  that  has  been  taken 
off  without  any  bad  resolts.  It  is  a  piece 
of  apparatus  which  costs  $30  to  make; 
we  lose  the  tops  off  of  them  and  there 
are  other  troubles,  and  they  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  expense.  They  come  in  in 
all  sorts  of  conditions  on  the  road,  and 
the  committee  should  see  if  they  can  do 
away  with  them. 

I  can  not  see  the  need  of  an  excess 
pressure  valve  on  high  pressure  steam 
chests.  Very  few  of  our  engines  run 
with  a  clearance  of  less  than  10  per  cent, 
in  the  cylinder,  and  with  10  per  cent 
clearance  the  pressure  in  the  steam  chest 
can  not  exceed  150  pounds  in  any  event, 
since  the  amount  of  steam  contained  in 
the  clearance  will  release  itself  at  that 
IHressure. 

As  far  as  by-pass  valves  are  concerned 
we  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the 
latest  type  of  by-pass  valve  which  has 
been  applied  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Ck>mpany.  It  has  cost  very  little  to  keep 
up,  but  I  would  like  to  see  some  experi- 
ments made  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  apply  that  valve,  with  its 
corresponding  expense  and  cost  of  main- 
tenance. I  think  this  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  a  committee.  My  personal 
feeling  is  that  on  the  ordinary  simple 
engine,  if  we  use  a  good  size  cylinder 
cock,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  a  vacuum  valve  on  the  steam  chest, 
we  have  about  all  we  need  to  keep  going. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Cubtis  (L.  &  N.)  :  I  think 
the  high  pressure  relief  valve  is  largely  a 
matter  of  ornament.  If  you  look  at  the 
engines  equipped  with  them  you  will  gen- 
erally find  that  the  relief  valve  is  full  of 
grease  and  has  not  been  used  since  the 
engine  came  out  of  the  shop.  In  the  first 
place,  the  engineer  does  not  want  It  to  be 
used,  as  he  is  afraid  of  it.  If  the  relief 
valve  is  workable  at  a  slight  excess  pres- 
sure it  is  liable  to  work  some  time  when 
he  is  around  it,  and  he  is  going  to  have 
it  set  so  that  it  will  not  go  off.  A  relief 
valve  on  the  cylinder  heads  is  never  large 
enough  to  do  any  service.  The  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  had  equipped 
nearly  every  engine  with  these  high  pres- 
sure relief  valves.  They  were  never  used. 
We  had  a  large  number  of  cylinder  heads 
broken.     We  changed  the  cylinder  cocks 


from  three-eighths  inch  to  three-fourths 
inch,  and  since  making  the  change  have 
had  comparatively  no  more  cylinder  heads 
broken. 

I  think  the  vacuum  valve  is  a  necessity, 
but  should  be  one  which  will  fall  open  of 
its  own  accord,  and  its  greatest  use  will 
be  in  drifting  down  hills,  and  also  while 
the  engine  is  in  the  roundhouse  it  will  be 
open  and  allow  the  leakage  of  the  throttle 
to  escape,  and  not  cause  the  engine  to 
run  into  the  pit  or  through  the  wall. 

Mb.  Wk.  McIntosh  (G.  R.  R.  N.  J.) : 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Vaughan's  idea  in  re- 
gard to  there  being  no  necessity  for  the 
relief  valve.  We  have  had  some  of  our 
large  engines  equipped  with  them  and 
found  they  were  inoperative  most  of  the 
time,  and  we  decided  that  by  enlarging 
the  cylinder  cocks  we  could  dispense  with 
them.  We  have  done  so  and  find  much 
better  results  without  the  relief  valves. 

We  have  found  the  vacuum  valve  a 
necessity,  and  we  have  found  It  advisable 
with  piston  valve  engines  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  vacuum  valve  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  throw  the  cold  air 
away  from  the  heated  parts  when  the 
steam  is  shut  off. 

Mb.  S.  W.  MnxEB  (Pennsylvania 
Lines)  :  I  would  like  to  give  a  littie 
experience  I  had  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  steam  chest  relief  valve  on  the 
small  consolidation  engine.  We  have 
some  littie  trouble  with  the  valve  stems 
breaking,  and  some  one  raised  the  ques- 
tion— ^I  do  not  know  who  It  was — as  to 
whether  they  were  of  any  value  at  all. 
I  knew  if  we  removed  them  from  the 
steam  chest  and  plugged  the  holes  that 
there  would  be  adverse  reports  on  it.  We 
selected  five  of  the  engines,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  only  four  men — the  round- 
house foreman,  the  two  men  who  did  the 
work,  and  myself — ^we  plugged  the  valves 
on  the  inside.  They  ran  from  about  the 
8d  of  last  January  until  the  8th  of  April 
without  any  one  knowing  there  had  been 
any  change  from  our  standard  practice, 
and  the  only  way  it  was  found  out  then 
was  by  an  engineer  stepping  out  on  a 
steam  chest  while  the  engine  was  running 
to  oil  the  engine  through  the  relief  valve, 
on  account  of  his  lubricator  not  working. 
After  one  of  the  men  found  it  out  every- 
body knew  of  It,  of  course.  I  had  the 
lids  lifted  and  made  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  inside  of  the  steam  chest  and 
the  cylinders,  and  there  was  absolut^y  no 
evidence  of  any  excess  of  soot  being 
drawn  into  the  front  enc|*    J  do  not  want 
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to  say  that  is  conclusiye  evidence  they 
are  not  of  value,  but  it  certainly  points 
that  way. 

The  President:  Mr.  Symonds,  do  I 
understand  that  you  desire  to  make  a 
motion  that  this  subject  of  valves  be  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee? 

Mb.  Stkonds  :  Yes ;  I  wish  to  make 
a  motion  to  that  effect — that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  a  standing  committee. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  car- 
ried. 

Mr,  David  Bbown  (D.,  L.  &  W.)  : 
I  am  of  opinion  myself  that  the  excess 
pressure  valve  could  be  eliminated;  that 
is  one  of  those  matters  that  the  air  brake 
has  thrown  out.  In  olden  times,  when 
they  used  the  reverse  lever  for  braking 
purposes  and  you  came  on  a  flag,  turned 
the  engine  over  readily,  if  you  didn't  open 
the  throttle — that  is,  provided  the  engine 
had  not  a  pressure  valve — why,  you  would 
probably  throw  down  your  two  steam 
chest  covers  on  the  ground.  I  have  seen 
that  happen.  I  have  also  seen  the  steam 
pipe  go  on  the  cylinder;  have  to  throw 
the  cylinder  away.  If  they  opened  the 
throttle  that  was  overcome.  But  now 
that  the  brakes  can  be  applied,  and  when 
the  brakes  are  applied  the  lever  must 
not  be  thrown  over,  that  matter  of  the 
excess  pressure  valve  can  be  eliminated 
altogether.  As  the  gentleman  over  there 
says,  there  are  many  of  them  that  do  not 
lift  from  the  time  they  go  out  of  the  shop 
until  they  come  in  again — probably  take 
300  pounds  pressure,  the  most  of  them. 
It  is  probably  necessary  on  a  compound, 
if  you  have  got  on  a  compound,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  low  pressure  cylinder  not 
getting  so  much  pressure. 

Regarding  the  relief  valve,  or  air  valve, 
I  had  an  experience  something  the  same 
as  Mr.  Miller,  but  I  did  not  do  it  on  the 
quiet.  I  did  it  openly.  I  had  it  both  in 
freight  service  and  passenger  service.  I 
had  three  passenger  engines  equipped  with 
it,  and  one  of  the  three  engineers  came 
to  me  and  said:  "Mr.  Brown,  you  will 
have  to  put  that  air  valve  in  again." 
"What  is  the  matter?'  "Oh,  she  acts  as 
if  she  wad  full  of  iron."  I  put  them  on 
the  engines,  so  that  if  they  were  not  sat- 
isfied they  could  put  them  in  themselves, 
and  that  was  done.  That  same  engineer, 
after  he  had  run  the  engine  with  air 
valves  in  again,  came  to  me  and  said : 
"Take  them  out  again,  will  you?  I  think 
that  I  was  a  little  too  quick  in  forming 
a  decision  on  the  matter,  and  I  will  try 


it  again  without  the  valve."  We  put  the 
plugs  in  again,  and  those  three  engines 
ran  until  there  were  orders  to  put  them 
in  by  other  parties.  I  also  had  several 
freight  engines  running ;  didn't  put  them 
in  the  steam  chest;  didn't  put  them  in 
at  all.  As  Mr.  Miller  says,  I  never  saw 
any  sign  of  trouble  from  not  having 
them  in. 

What  started  me  at  this  was  that  there 
was  a  party  who'  had  a  little  valve  that 
he  wanted  to  put  on  top  of  the  main  valve. 
It  screwed  into  the  back  of  the  valve 
and  had  a  little  valve  to  change  the  opera- 
tion when  the  throttle  was  shut,  so  that 
it  made  it  an  unbalanced  valve.  I  con- 
cluded that  if  such  a  simple  thing  as  that 
would  do  it,  why  the  other  would  do  it. 

Mb.  Geokoe  W.  West  (N.  Y.,  O.  & 
W.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Miller 
whether  in  the  case  he  referred  to  it  was 
on  a  division  where  there  was  consider- 
able coasting. 

Mb.  S.  W.  Milleb  (Pennsylvania 
Lines,  West)  :  It  is  quite  an  undulating 
division,  Mr.  West.  There  is  one  grade 
of  58  feet  to  the  mile — some  seven  miles 
of  it — and  another  one  where  freight 
trains  drift  for  about  fourteen  miles. 

On  motion  the  discussion  was  closed. 

#      •      # 

The  Traveling  Engineers'  AssociO' 
Hon. 

The  Traveling  Engineers'  Association 
will  meet  in  thirteenth  annual  convention 
in  the  City  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  commenc- 
ing September  12,  1905,  at  9.00  a.  m. 
The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Cadil- 
lac Hotel,  which  has  also  been  selected 
as  headquarters.  Special  rates  have  been 
made  to  members  and  their  families  by 
the  hotel  people  as  follows:  American 
Plan — Rooms  without  bath,  $3,  $3.50  and 
$4  per  day,  each  person;  rooms  with 
bath,  $4,  $4.50  and  $5,  to  $10,  per  day, 
each  person.  European  Plan — Rates, 
$2  to  $6  per  day,  each  person. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Secretary,  in  a 
circular  letter,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Michigan  State  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Detroit  during  the  sanSie  week,  and  in 
order  for  the  members  to  assure  themr 
selves  of  accommodations  it  vnll  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  engage  rooms  in  advance. 
He  also  reports  that  the  various  com- 
mittees who  have  the  subjects  for  discus- 
sion and  papers  to  be  read  at  the  conven- 
tion have  been  hard  at  work,  and  that  the 
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Committee  of  Arrangements  is  endeavor- 
ing to  outdo  all  the  others  in  the  way  of 
giving  the  members  a  nice  time  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Detroit,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  thirteenth  meeting  will  be  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  all. 

The  Magazine  extends  greetings  to  the 
Traveling  Engineers,  wishing  them  a  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  convention,  and 
trusts  that  much  good  may  result  from 
their  deliberations. 

#      #      # 

Electric  Tablet  System   on  New 
Zealand  RailWaps.* 

23.     Transference  of  TahleU. 

(a)  On  tablet  sections  where  a  greater 
numb^  of  trains  are  run  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other,  causing  the  tablets  to 
accumulate  at  one  end  of  the  section,  the 
tablets  must,  when  necessary,  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  lineman  from  the  tablet  in- 
strument at  which  the  tablets  accumu- 
late to  the  instrument  at  the  other  end  of 
the  section. 

Before  taking  out  the  tablets  the  line- 
man must  advise  the  officer  in  charge  at 
the  other  end  of  the  section  that  he  is 
about  to  do  so  by  sending  the  prescribed 
signal.  The  number  of  tablets  removed 
by  the  lineman  must  be  recorded  by  him 
in  the  tablet  register  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  officer  in  charge  must 
sign  the  entry  and  insert  the  time  at 
which  the  transaction  takes  place;  the 
lineman  must  retain  in  his  possession  all 
the  tablets  he  has  withdrawn  until  he  has 
placed  them  in  the  instrument  at  the 
other  end  of  the  section. 

(5)  The  officer  in  charge  at  the  tablet 
station  to  which  the  tablets  are  trans- 
ferred must,  after  having  obtained  the 
tabled  from  the  engineer  of  the  train  and 
placed  it  in  the  instrument,  immediately 
compare  the  number  recorded  in  the  line- 
man's register  with  the  number  of  tablets 
received,  and  when  he  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  number  is  correct,  and  that 
all  the  tablets  have  been  deposited  in  the 
proper  instrument,  he  must  sign  the  reg- 
ister and  insert  the  time  at  which  the 
transaction  takes  place. 

When  a  tablet  instrument  contains  less 
than  five  tablets  (unless  the  officer  in 
charge  knows  that  .they  will  be  balanced 
by  return  traffic),  the  lineman  must  be 
advised,  so  that  the  necessary  transfer 
may  be  made. 

^Ooniinaed  from  Aagiut,  1906.  Magaiine. 


24.    Recording  Time  When  Signals  Are 
Forwarded  and  Received, 

(a)  Except  when  special  instructions 
are  issued  to  the  contrary,  the  time  at 
which  all  signals  are  forwarded  and  re- 
ceived must  be  noted  legibly  with  a  pen 
in  the  train  register  book,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  on  duty  must  place  his  name 
immediately  under  the  last  entry  by  him 
at  the  expiration  of  his  hours  of  duty. 

(5)  If  an  incorrect  entry  be  made,  a 
line  must  be  drawn  lightly  through  it,  so 
that  the  original  entry  can  be  clearly 
seen. 

(c)  In  recording  the  time  at  which 
signals  are  received  and  forwarded,  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  minute  less  than  half  a 
minute  must  not  be  counted,  and  half 
minutes  and  fractional  parts  more  than 
half  a  minute  must  be  reckoned  as  a  min- 
ute. Thus,  15%  minutes  must  be  entered 
as  15  minutes  only,  and  15^  minutes  as 
16  minutes. 

25.     Ballast  Trains, 

(a)  The  engineer  of  a  ballast  train 
that  has  to  do  work  on  the  line  must  be 
told,  when  receiving  the  train  tablet,  to 
which  end  of  the  section  it  is  to  be  taken 
and  at  what  time  it  is  to  be  there,  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  line  for  the  next  train. 

(5)  Should  the  guard  on  the  ballast 
train  require  his  train  to  return  to  the 
tablet  station  in  the  rear  instead  of  going 
through  to  the  tablet  station  in  advance, 
he  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  offi- 
cer ill  charge  before  the  train  enters  the 
section.  When  the  train  has  arrived 
back  complete  and  the  single  line  is  again 
clear,  the  officer  in  charge  must  restore 
the  tablet  to  the  instrument  and  give  the 
"Canceling"  signal  to  the  tablet  station 
in  advance. 

(e)  When  a  ballast  train  has  to  re- 
turn to  the  tablet  station  in  the  rear,  no 
shunting  outside  the  home  signal  at  that 
end  of  the  station  must  be  allowed  until 
a  man  with  hand  and  detonating  signals 
has  been  sent  out  to  protect  such  shunt- 
ing. 

(d)  When  a  ballast  train  in  possession 
of  the  tablet  is  at  work  on  the  line,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  send  out  flagmen 
to  protect  it. 

26.     Crossing  Trains  Out  of  Course, 

(a)  If  one  of  the  trains  which  have  to 
pass  each  other  at  a  crossing  place  is  late, 
the  train  which  arrives  first  must  be  sent 
on  to  the  next  crossing  station   in   ad- 
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vance,  if  it  will  be  advantageous  to  do  ao. 
The  officer  in  charge  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  deciding  whether  this  shall  be 
done  or  not,  nsing  bis  discretion  according 
to  the  circumstanceSt  and  the  officer  in 
charge  at  the  tablet  station  in  advance 
must,  when  practicable,  be  informed  of 
the  coarse  decided  upon. 

(()  Officers  in  charge  must  advise  one 
another  as  to  the  running  of  trains,  so 
that  delays  may  be  avoided  or  minimised 
so  far  as  possible,  and  the  crossing  places 
altered  with  this  end  in  view.  Officers 
in  charge  will  be  held  responsible  for  in- 
forming guards  and  engineers,  when  nec- 
essary, that  the  croning  station  will  be 
altered. 

27.    Section  Ohstruoted. 

(a)  In  the  event  of  an  engine  becom- 
ing disabled  between  two  tablet  stations, 
the  fireman  must  take  the  tablet  to  the 
station  from  which  assistance  is  most 
likely  to  be  obtained,  and  after  informing 
the  officer  in  charge  and  showing  him  the 
tablet,  must  personally  hand  it  over  to 
the  engineer  of  the  engine  appointed  to 
proceed  to  the  assistance  of  the  disabled 
engine  and  accompany  him  to  the  place 
where  he  left  his  own  engine.  The  engi- 
neer of  the  disabled  engine  must  not  al- 
low it  to  be  removed  until  the  assisting 
engine  has  arrived. 

(&)  The  fireman  of  the  disabled  engine 
must  not  on  any  account  allow  the  tablet 
to  pass  out  of  his  possession  until  he 
hands  it  over  to  the  engineer  of  the  assist- 
ing engine,  and  the  engineer  of  the  assist- 
ing engine  must  not  allow  it  to  pass  out 
of  his  possession  until  the  disabled  engine 
with  the  whole  of  the  train  (if  any)  is 
removed  clear  of  the  section,  except  when 
the  line  is  obstructed  and  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  working  in  accord- 
ance with  Regulation  27a. 

(0)  Should  an  officer  in  charge  receive 
information  from  the  fireman  of  a  dis- 
abled train  that  a  second  train  is  required 
to  enter  the  section  to  assist  the  disabled 
train,  or  should  it  be  necessary  for  the 
breakdown  van  train  to  enter  a  section 
obstucted  by  accident  or  otherwise,  the 
second  train  or  the  breakdown  van  train, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may,  after  having 
been  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the  engineer 
having  been  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances, be  allowed  to  enter  the  section 
under  the  foll<ywing  arrangements,  pro- 
vided the  engineer  is  in  possession  of  the 
tablet: 

(1)  Should  the  assisting  train  or  en- 
gine proceed  from  the  tablet  station  in 


the  rear  of  the  obstruction,  the  officer  in 
charge  must  inform  the  officer  in  charge 
at  the  tablet  sation  in  advance  of  toe  cir- 
cumstances, and  give  the  "Train  de- 
parture" signal  to  the  tablet  station  in 
advance,  and,  after  it  has  been  acknowl- 
edged, allow  the  second  train  or  engine  to 
proceed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
obstruction.  If  the  assisting  train  or  en- 
gine is  to  proceed  from  the  tablet  station 
in  advance,  the  officer  in  charge  there 
must  so  advise  the  officer  in  charge  at 
the  tablet  station  in  the  rear.  The  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  both  tablet  stations 
must  note  the  circumstances  in  their 
train-register  books.  If  the  disabled 
train  is  taken  through  to  the  tablet  sta- 
tion in  advance,  the  "Train  arrival"  sig- 
nal must  not  be  given  until  both  trains 
have  arrived,  but  if  the  disabled  train  re- 
turns to  the  tablet  station  in  the  rear,  the 
officer  in  charge  there  must,  after  he  has 
assured  himself  that  the  section  is  clear, 
replace  the  tablet  in  the  instrument,  'and 
give  the  "Canceling"  signal  to  the  tablet 
station  in  advance. 

(2)  The  engineer  of  the  assisting  en- 
gine must  run  at  reduced  speed,  and,  after 
removing  the  disabled  engine  and  the 
whole  of  the  train  (if  the  disabled  engine 
was  working  a  train)  to  the  most  con- 
venient end  of  the  section,  must  then 
hand  over  the  tablet  to  the  officer  in 
charge. 

(3)  The  first  train  passing  through 
the  section  after  the  line  is  again  clear 
must  be  stopped,  and  the  engineer  in- 
structed to  proceed  cautiously  through  the 
section. 

27s.     Working  Train9  on  Each  Side  of 
an  Ohftruction, 

(a)  Should  an  accident  or  obstruction 
occur,  and  the  traffic  likely  to  be  stopped 
for  a  considerable  time,  special  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  working  the 
trains  to  and  from  the  tablet  station  on 
each  side  of  the  point  of  obstruction. 

The  tablet  must  be  retained  to  work 
trains  between  the  point  of  obstruction 
and  the  tablet  station  from  which  the 
tablet  was  issued ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  traffic  must  be  conducted  by  a  pilot 
guard,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
instructions : 

The  guard  must  put  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  point  of  obstruction,  and 
after  giving  him  a  written  order  instruct- 
ing him  not  to  move  his  engine  until  he 
returns  with  the  pilot  guard,  must  go 
himself  to  the  end  of  the  section  to  which 
the  train  was  proceeding  and  arrange  for 
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tbree  or  more,  as  may  be  necessary,  of 
the  printed  forms  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  "working  by  pilot 
guard  daring  obstruction"  (see  Regula- 
tion 38  for  specimen  form)  to  be  filled 
up.  One  of  these  must  be  delivered  to 
the  office  in  charge  of  the  tablet  station 
where  pilot  working  commences ;  the  sec- 
ond must  be  retained  by  the  pilot  guard, 
and  the  third  must  be  conveyed  by  the 
pilot  guard  with  the  relief  train  to  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  point  of  ob- 
stmctioii. 

The  pilot  guard  must  wear  a  distinct- 
ive badge,  which,  until  the  regular  badge 
can  be  obtained,  must  be  a  red  flag  tied 
round  the  left  arm.  So  soon  as  he  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  arrangements  are  under- 
stood, trains  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  the 
single  lines  under  the  control  and  by  the 
permission  of  the  pilot  guard. 

The  engineer,  when  put  in  charge  of 
the  point  of  obstruction,  must  hand  the 
tablet  to  the  fireman  and  instruct  him  to 
take  it  back  to  the  tablet  station  from 
which  it  was  issued,  to  work  trains  be- 
tween that  station  and  the  point  of  ob- 
struction until  the  line  is  clear. 

(h)  The  regulation  badge  is  a  red  arm- 
let with  the  words  ''Pilot  guard"  shown 
thereon  in  white  letters. 

(c)  The  line  on  each  side  of  the  ob- 
struction must  be  protected  in  accordance 
with  Rule  98  in  the  Book  of  Rules  and 
Regulations,  and  the  guard  and  fireman 
will  be  held  responsible  for  taking  care 
that  this  is  done  until  men  are  specially 
appointed  to  perform  the  duty. 

(d)  When  the  line  is  again  clear  no 
train  must  be  allowed  to  pass  the  point 
where  the  obstruction  existed  without  the 
tablet.  The  pilot  guard  must  accompany 
the  first  train  carrying  the  tablet  to  the 
tablet  station  to  which  the  train  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  time  of  the  accident.  After 
the  engineer  has  given  up  the  tablet  to 
the  officer  in  charge  and  the  pilotman  has 
withdrawn  his  arrangements  for  pilot 
working,  the  traffic  must  again  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  these  regula- 
tions. 

(e)  In  no  case  of  obstruction  away 
from  a  tablet  station  must  a  tablet  be  re- 
stored to  the  instrument  at  either  end  of 
the  section  until  the  section  is  clear,  ex- 
cept as  laid  down  in  Regulation  10. 

28.    Train  or  Portion  of  Train  Left  on 
Single  Line. 

(a)  When  a  train  or  portion  of  a  train 
is  left  upon  the  single  line  from  accident 


or  inability  of  the  engine  to  take  the 
whole  forward,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  engine  to  return  to  the  train  or 
rear  portion  of  the  train  from  the  tablet 
station  in  advance,  the  engineer  must  re- 
tain possession  of  the  tablet  until  the 
whole  of  the  train  is  removed  from  the 
section. 

(b)  After  sunset,  or  in  foggy  weather, 
or  during  falling  snow,  a  red  light  must 
be  placed  on  the  front  vehicle  of  the  rear 
portion  by  the  man  who  divided  the 
train. 

(c)  Should  an  engine  assisting  a  train 
in  the  rear  fail,  the  engineer  of  the  train 
engine  must  send  his  fireman  to  the  engi- 
neer of  the  assisting  engine,  and  obtain 
from  him  an  order  in  writing,  indorsed 
by  the  guard  of  the  train,  stating  that  the 
engineer  of  the  assisting  engine  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  train  tablet,  and  authoris- 
ing the  engineer  of  the  train  engine  to  re- 
turn from  the  tablet  station  in  advance 
for  the  remainder  of  the  train.  The 
train  engine  must  then  proceed  to  the 
tablet  station  in  advance,  and  after  dis- 
posing of  the  front  portion  of  the  train 
the  engineer,  after  informing  the  officer 
in  charge  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and 
showing  him  the  written  order,  must  re- 
turn and  remove  the  rear  portion  of  the 
train  and  the  disabled  engine  from  the 
section. 

(d)  Should  the  assisting  engine  fail 
and  the  train  proceed,  owing  to  the  engi- 
neer of  the  train  engine  not  being  aware 
of  the  failure  of  the  assisting  engine,  the 
fireman  of  the  assisting  engine  must  act 
as  directed  in  Regulation  27,  and  the  dis- 
abled engine  must  not  be  moved  until  the 
relieving  engine  has  arrived. 

(e)  If  the  train  is  assisted  by  a  bank 
engine  in  the  rear,  and  the  train  engine 
becomes  disabled,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
moved  forward,  the  bank  engine  must 
draw  the  train  back  to  the  tablet  station, 
but  the  train  tablet  must  not  be  delivered 
up  to  the  officer  in  charge,  but  must  be 
retained  by  the  engineer  of  the  bank  en- 
gine, who  will  return  to  the  assistance  of 
the  disabled  train  engine,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Regula- 
tion 27, 

29.    Breakdown  Van  Trains  and  Engines 
Replacing  or  Assisting  Disabled  Bngine, 

(a)  To  prevent  delays,  breakdown  van 
trains  proceeding  to  clear  the  line  must 
be  signaled  as  express  passenger  trains. 

(h)  The  same  course  must  be  adopted 
in  the  case  of  one  engine  proceedhig  to 
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take  the  place  of  another  that  has  failed, 
or  of  an  engine,  with  or  without  a  train, 
when  sent  forward  to  render  assistance 
in  case  of  failure  or  accident  to  preceding 
trains. 

30.     Fouling  Single  Lines  for  Shunting 
Purposes, 

(0)  PermisBion  must  not  be  given  for 
a  train  to  approach  from  the  opposite  end 
of  the  section  when  there  is  any  obstruc- 
tion on  the  single  line  outside  of  the  home 
signal. 

(b)  Except  as  shown  below,  a  train 
must  not  be  allowed  to  foul  the  single  line 
for  shunting  purposes  outside  the  home 
signal  applicable  to  a  train  approaching 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  section  un- 
less the  engineer  is  in  possession  of  the 
tablet  for  the  section  so  fouled. 

Any  engineer  may  proceed  with  his  en- 
gine out  onto  the  single  line  at  either  end 
of  any  tablet  station,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  shunting  purposes  at  the  station, 
without  being  in  possession  of  a  tablet, 
when  the  officer  in  charge  has  given  him 
instructions  to  do  so,  but  the  officer  in 
charge  must  not  give  such  instructions 
(a)  when  permission  has  been  given  for 
a  train  or  engine  to  enter  the  other  end 
of  the  section,  except  arrangements  are 
first  made  with  the  officer  in  charge  at 
the  other  end  of  the  section  and  the  tab- 
let has  been  restored  to  the  instrument, 
nor  (b)  when  a  tablet  or  blank  engine 
key  hss  been  issued  to  a  train  which  has 
to  return  to  the  station  from  which  the 
tablet  or  bank  engine  key  was  issued,  nor 
(c)  when  pilot  guard  working  is  in  force. 

81.     Failure  of  Tablet  Apparatus. 

(a)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
tablet  communication  between  any  two 
tablet  stations,  steps  must  at  once  be 
taken  to  have  the  difficulty  put  right  by 
the  lineman.  If  his  services  are  not  im- 
mediately available,  the  working  of  the 
traffic  over  the  section  must  be  arranged 
for  by  means  of  a  pilot  guard,  in  accord- 
ance with  Regulation  38. 

(1)  The  pilot  guard,  in  the  event  of 
there  being  a  tablet  out  of  the  instru- 
ment at  his  end  of  the  section,  or  if  one 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  instrument  at 
his  end,  when  the  tablet  communication 
fails,  must  take  possession  of  such  tab- 
let, and,  if  there  is  an  engine  available, 
he  may  use  the  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  forms  to  the  tablet  station 
at  the  other  end  of  the  section.  He  must 
keep  the  tablet  in   his  possession  until 


the  tablet  apparatus  is  again  repaired  and 
ready  for  iicc,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
other  end  of  the  section  he  must,  when 
delivering  the  form  to  the  signalman 
there,  show  him  the  tablet,  and  also  show 
it  to  the  engineer,  of  every  train  passing 
over  the  section  during  the  time  pilot 
working  is  in  operation. 

(2)  Should  the  speaking  telegraph  or 
telephone,  as  well  as  the  tablet  communi- 
cation, have  failed,  and  the  men  at  each 
end  of  the  section  be  unable  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  the  station  mas- 
ters or  other  responsible  officials  at  both 
ends  of  the  section  must  arrange  for  pilot 
working,  and  the  pilot  guards  appointed 
at  both  ends  must  proceed  along  the  rail- 
way in  order  that  they  may  meet,  and 
on  doing  so  they  must  go  together  to  the 
nearest  or  most  convenient  end  of  the 
section.  The  pilot  guard  who  returns  to 
the  station  from  which  he  started  must 
obtain  the  form  which  has  been  handed 
to  the  signalman  there  and  return  it  and 
the  other  two  forms  in  his  possession  to 
the  station  msster  or  other  official  who 
filled  them  up,  and  the  latter  must  at 
once  cancel  them  by  writing  the  word 
"canceled"  across  them.  The  other  pilot 
guard  must  hand  one  of  his  forms  to  the 
officer  in  charge,  as  directed  above,  and 
act  as  pilot  guard. 

82.  General  Instructions  Regarding  Elec- 
tric Train  Tablet  Apparatus, 

Immediately  on  block  tablet  instru- 
ment failing,  station  masters  and  officers 
in  charge  are  to  wire  to  the  traffic  super- 
intendent or  district  traffic  manager,  the 
electrical  engines,  and  the  electrical 
fitter  for  the  district,  and  they  must  as 
speedily  as  possible  render  a  report  of 
the  interruption,  which  is  to  be  made  out 
in  duplicate,  one  being  sent  to  the  traffic 
superintendent  or  district  traffic  manager 
and  one  to  the  electrical  engineer.  Offi- 
cers in  charge,  after  having  wired  the 
electrical  engineer  and  the  electrical  fitter 
of  the  failure  of  tablet  instruments,  must, 
if  these  should  again  right  themselves, 
advise  the  electrical  engineer  and  the  elec- 
trical fitter,  so  that  his  time  may  not  be 
wasted  in  traveling  to  the  station  where 
the  failure  existed  when  there. is  really 
no  necessity  for  it.  An  examination  of 
the  instrument  will,  however,  be  made  at 
the  first  opportunity,  with  a  view  of  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the  temporary  fail- 
ure. In  order  to  avoid  both  of  the  sta- 
tions concerned  in  each  failure  wiring  the 
particulars,  the  duty  of  doing  so  will  de- 
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volve  upon  the  officer  who  shall  first  re- 
quire a  tablet. 

The  cupboards  containing  tablet  bat- 
teries must  be  sealed  by  the  electrical  en- ' 
gineer's  inspectors,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances must  the  seal  be  broken  or  the 
battery  interfered  with  in  any  way  by 
the  officer  in  charge,  unless  a  leakage 
appears  outside  the  battery  cupboard,  in 
which  case  the  seal  may  be  broken  and 
the  leaking  cell  removed.  Notice  should 
be  sent  at  once  to  the  electrical  engineer's 
inspector  for  the  district. 

33.  Failure  of  Train  Tablet  Instruments 

Owing  to  Earth  Currents. 

Occasionally  train  tablet  instruments 
are  affected  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  the  earth  (called  "earth  cur- 
rents") ,  these  currents  being  at  times  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  move  the  needles  and 
disks  of  the  various  instruments  from  one 
position  to  another,  and  to  ring  the  bells. 
When  this  occurs  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  the  tablet  working  unreliable  the 
tablet  instrument  must  be  looked  upon  as 
having  failed,  and  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  working  of  the  trains  in  the 
event  of  failure  of  the  tablet  instruments 
must  be  carried  out  until  the  instruments 
are  again  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The 
lineman  must  be  at  once  advised,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  reported  to  the 
traffic  superintendent  or  district  traffic 
manager. 

34.  Controlling  Sidings  by  Means  of  the 

Tablet, 

(a)  Points  giving  communication  be- 
tween the  sidings  and  the  main  line  con- 
trolled by  the  tablet  can  not  be  opened 
without  the  tablet  for  that  section  of  the 
line  where  the  siding  is  situated,  and 
the  tablet  can  not  be  removed  until  the 
points  have  been  placed  in  the  proper  po- 
sition for  trains  to  pass  upon  the  main 
line,  and  securely  locked  so  as  to  pre- 
vent vehicles  passing  from  the  sidings 
onto  the  main  line. 

(5)  On  arriving  at  a  siding  the  points 
of  which  are  controlled  by  tablet,  the  en- 
.  gineer  must  hand  the  tablet  to  the  guard 
or  man  in  charge  of  the  siding,  to  enable 
the  points  to  be  locked.  When  the  neces- 
sary shunting  has  been  completed,  and 
the  points  have  been  placed  in  the  proper 
position  for  trains  to  pass  upon  the  main 
lines,  the  guard  or  man  in  charge  of  the 
siding  must  return  the  tablet  to  the  engi- 
neer, and  the  latter  must  proceed  on  his 
journey  until  he  has  obtained  possession 
of  it. 
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ie)  Where  there  is  an  intermediate 
station  or  siding  between  tablet  stations 
which  requires  to  be  worked  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  necessitate  the  engine  work- 
ing it  returning  with  the  tablet  to  the 
station  at  which  it  was  obtained,  and 
there  delivwing  up  the  tablet,  the  M- 
lowing  instructions  must  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to : 

The  train  or  engine  requiring  to  pass 
to  the  station  or  siding  and  back  must  be 
signaled  as  "Train  entering  section  to  re- 
turn to  starting  point."  After  it  has  re- 
turned from  the  siding  complete  and  de- 
livered up  the  tablet,  the  tablet  must  at 
once  be  deposited  in  the  apparatus  and 
the  "Canceling  departure,"  or  "Line 
clear"  signal  given.  These  signals  must 
all  be  recorded  in  the  train  register  books 
at  each  end.  The  station  at  the  other 
end  of  the  section  must  be  kept  informed 
on  the  speaking  instrument  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

(To  be  continued.) 

#      #      # 

The  Andrew  Ventilator  for  Passen- 
ger Cars* 

The  demand  having  become  general  for 
a  positive  ventilating  system  for  passen- 
ger car  equipment,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  an  improved  form  of  the  Andrew 
Car  Ventilator  has  been  arranged  for  by 
the  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting 
Company.  It  is  stated  that  this  device  is 
giving  the  most  satisfactory  results  on  a 
number  of  cars  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations,  the 
ventilator  is  of  the  exhaust  type,  and  is 
designed  to  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  the 
deck  sash  opening  of  the  car.  It  is  auto- 
matically reversible,  operates  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  ejector,  and  accommodates  it- 
self to  the  direction  in  which  the  train  is 
moving  without  attention. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  ventilator  as  applied 
to  the  side  deck  of  a  car,  and  Fig.  2  shows 
sectional  views  of  the  ventilator  in  plan 
and  elevation.  In  applying  to  a  car  the 
screen  in  the  deck  sash  opening  is  re- 
moved and  a  frame  is  substituted,  the 
same  being  provided  with  glass,  except 
that  a  screened  opening  6  inches  square 
is  provided  for  the  ventilator  connection, 
permitting  the  ventilator  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  interior  of  the  car  when 
the  deck  sash  is  open. 

The  operation  of  the  ventilators  is  prac- 
tically noiseless,  their  motion  in  reversal 
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Fi«.  1.    Showing  V«ntilatorm  Applied  to  Car 

for  changes  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
car  is  moving  being  simply  a  rolling  fric- 
tion.    It  is  stated  that  a  speed  of  less 


than  four  miles  per  hoar  is  sufficient  to 
reverse  the  ventilators.  This  device  is 
said  to  be  proof  against  transverse  storms, 
and  that  rain,  snow,  smoke  and  cinders 
striking  it  longitudinally  are  carried 
through  the  ventilator  and  beyond  the 
opening  connecting  with  the  car.  It  is 
not  intended  or  desirable  that  these  ven- 
tilators should  be  applied  to  all  the  deck 
sash  openings  of  a  car,  it  being  fbund 
that  for  an  ordinary  passenger  coach  one 
over  each  toilet  room  and  eight  connected 
to  the  deck  sash  openings  of  the  main 
body  of  the  car  are  sufficient,  while  for 
Pullman  cars  one  over  each  toilet  room, 
two  over  small  smoking  rooms,  four  over 
large  smoking  rooms,  two  for  each  com- 
partment and  four  for  the  main  body  of 
a  twelve-section  sleeper  are  sufficient 

It  has  been  found  by  tests  made  for 
varying  speeds  that  the  average  amount 
of  air  exhausted  by  each  ventilator  is  24 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  1,440  cubic  feet 
per  hour,  and  at  that  rate  four  ventilators 
over  a  large  smoking  room,  say  6  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  long,  will  completely  re- 
new the  air  in  the  room  every  five  min- 
utes. 


'  T^4>«VPf»F   tfCnON  LOOKldG  TOWARDS  CAR  ^>- 

Fif .  2.    S«ctioii«l  Views  of  Vontilator  in  Plan  and  EIoTataoo 
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Locomotives  of  Great  PoWer,* 

The  necessity  for  increased  adhesive 
weight  and  boiler  capacity,  where  restrict 
tions  haye  existed  in  allowable  weight 
per  pair  of  driver  wheels,  has  demanded 
the  application  of  additional  effective  and 
trailing  and  truck  wheels.  This  has  made 
necessary  the  construction  of  main  frames 
of  considerable  length,  which  have  natur- 
ally been  more  susceptible  to  the  severe 
stresses  and  vibrations  that  have  been 
transmitted  through  the  braking  effect 
and  irregularities  in  the  track,  as  well  as 
from  the  power  developed  in  the  machine 
itself.  The  extreme  length  of  frame,  even 
when  well  braced,  produces  a  rigidity 
which  is  most  undesirable,  and  the  con- 
struction of  long  frames  in  two  entirely 
independent  sections,  to  provide  flexibility 
and  an  opportunity  for  better  design  and 
construction,  should  relieve  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  frame  loosening 
and  breakage. 

The  bar  type  of  main  and  front  frame 
Is  almost  universally  used  for  American 
locomotives,  but  it  seems  advisable  that  a 
thorough  investigation  should  be  made  as 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that 
might  result  from  the  use  of  a  well  de- 
signed slab  or  double-plate  frame. 

The  constant  failures  of  cylinders  and 
frames  due  largely  to  the  reasons  as  given 
above  have  made  the  modern  locomotive, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  costly  experi- 
ment and  unfortunately  radical  altera- 
tions have  had  or  will  have  to  be  made 
in  connection  with  many  of  the  present 
locomotives  before  they  will  be  capable  of 
giving  the  efficient  and  economical  serv- 
ice that  is  expected  for  the  investment 

Ck>n8iderable  knowledge  on  this  subject 
has  been  obtained  through  the  experiences 
of  the  past  three  years,  and  failures  due 
to  indifferent  design  and  material,  inade- 
quate staying  and  bracing,  concentration 
of  excessive  pressures,  parts  permitted  to 
be  run  in  bad  condition,  restricted  re- 
lease of  accumulated  water  and  gases 
from  the  cylinders,  and  improper  opera- 
tion, should  be  inexcusable  in  connection 
with  future  performances,  as  opportunity 
has  been  given  for  the  development  of 
such  a  combination  as  may  be  suitable 
for  and  best  able  to  meet  the  various  re- 
quirements. 


Motion  Gtar, 


^Abstract  of  a  report  by  J.E.MuhIfeId,Qen- 
eral  Saperintendent  Motive  Power,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  discuf  sion  at  the  Seventh 
Seirion  of  the  Internationa]  Bailway  Congresa, 
held  in  Waahington,  D.  C,  May,  1906,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Congress,  March 
1906.— Continued  from  August,  1901,  Magaiiae. 


The  effective  pressure  on  the  pistons  of 
steam  engines  produces  the  power  that 
moves  the  traffic,  and  the  design  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  motion  gear  is  an  item 
of  importance,  which  has  been  but  little 
improved  with  the  increase  in  the  capac^ 
ity  of  the  locomotive. 

The  essential  feature  of  any  valve  gear 
is  a  degree  of  stiffness  and  absence  of 
complication  or  lost  motion  to  insure  a 
positive  movement  of  the  valve.  Motion 
gear  as  generally  applied  to  the  modern 
locomotive  is  not  so  designed  and  con- 
structed, and  with  its  usually  complicated 
and  heavy  reciprocating  parts  the  accu- 
mulation of  lost  motion  is  rapid  and  the 
lability  for  failure  is  great 

The  Stephenson  link,  driven  by  eccen- 
trics, has  been  the  standard  type  of  valve 
gear  on  locomotives  almost  since  the  in- 
auguration of  steam  railroads  in  America, 
the  chief  reason  being  that  it  has  com- 
bined simplicity  in  design  and  construc- 
tion with  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency, 
and  the  experiments  made  with  other  mo- 
tion gears  on  the  older  types  of  locomo- 
tives have  not  resulted  in  an  advantage 
that  would  warrant  their  general  adop- 
tion. Even  with  the  inherent  faults  of 
the  Stephenson  link-eccentric  motion  and 
slide  and  piston  valves,  such  as  irregular- 
ity of  steam  distribution,  excessive  weight 
of  suspended  and  reciprocating  parts, 
small  port  openings,  wire  drawing  of 
steam  during  admission,  restricted  release 
with  a  consequent  high  back  pressure  and 
early  exhaust  with  excessive  compression, 
this  gear  has  been  maintained  for  the  rea- 
sons as  given,  in  preference  to  devices 
which  would  be  more  favorable  for  fuel 
and  water  economy. 

Several  different  types  of  motion  gear, 
generally  combined  with  the  Stephenson 
link,  have  been  recently  tested  in  various 
kinds  of  service,  but  their  performance  to 
the  present  date  has  not  been  such  as 
would  warrant  general  use.  The  im- 
proved steam  distribution  gears  so  far  de- 
vised have  been  too  complicated,  and  their 
general  application  has  been  out  of  con- 
sideration. A  motion  gear  that  produces 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost  for 
maintenance  over  the  type  now  standard 
can  expect  limited  application,  as  the 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  water 
would  be  offset  by  the  greater  cost  for  re- 
pairs and  reduced  average  locomotive 
mileage.  Even  the  simplicity  of  the 
Stephenson  link  motion  has  been  unneces- 
sarily abused  in  many  instances  of  mod- 
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ern  design  by  a  combination  and  compli- 
cation of  parts,  which  has  increased  the 
cost  for  maintenance  and  operation  and 
the  liability  of  failure  beyond  the  limits 
of  good  practice. 

In  making  application  of  a  motion  gear 
to  modern  locomotives,  improved  steam 
distribution  and  decreased  maintenance 
must  be  combined,  the  latter  applying  not 
only  to  the  cost  for  maintaining  the  mo- 
tion gear  itself,  but  also  to  wear  and  tear 
of  other  parts  of  the  locomotive  which 
may  be  seriously  affected  by  better  steam 
distribution. 

Vith  the  larger  cylinders  and  higher 
pressures,  the  increased  size  of  steam  pas- 
sages has  become  a  necessity,  and  the  use 
of  the  inside  admission  piston  valves  re- 
duces friction  and  wear  and  makes  possi- 
ble easier  handling  and  an  arrangement 
of  larger  and  shorter  passages  for  con- 
veying the  steam  between  the  valve  cham- 
ber and  the  cylinders.  These  improve- 
ments are  desirable,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  compound  locomotives,  as 
the  wire  drawing  of  the  steam  becomes 
very  detrimental  at  high  speeds.  The  pis- 
ton valve  will  also  permit  of  reduction  in 
cylinder  clearance,  and  for  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  clearance  space  it  gives  the  advan- 
tage of  a  reduced  surface  for  condensa- 
tion. 

A  gear  of  the  Stephenson  link  type, 
having  a  direct  motion  with  inside  admis- 
sion piston  valve  and  the  line  of  thrust 
as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  same 
plane,  with  all  bearings  in  double  shear, 
appeals  as  being  a  most  desirable  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  reducing  the  number  of  parts  be- 
tween the  main  driver  axle  and  the  valve 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  allow- 
ing the  entire  gear  to  be  placed  wholly 
between  the  frames. 

Tlie  Stephenson  gear  is  sometimes  un- 
justly criticised  for  the  early  release  its 
motion  causes  when  working  in  the  longer 
cut-offs.  To  secure  an  average  back  pres- 
sure during  the  entire  stroke,  a  low  in- 
itial back  pressure  is  very  essential,  and 
to  produce  this  an  early  and  free  pre-re- 
lease must  be  given,  especially  for  high 
speed. 

There  are  now  several  newly-built  loco- 
motives in  America  which  are  equipped 
with  the  Walschaert  motion  gear.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  Walschaert 
and  the  Stephenson  motions  is  the  con- 
stant lead  with  the  former  when  the  valve 
travel  is  changed  and  the  combination  of 
two  distinct  motions,  one  derived  from  a 
crank  arm  and  the  other  from  the  cross 


head.  The  Walschaert  gear  as  originally 
designed  was  not  symmetrical  or  in  a 
vertical  plane;  there  was  a  tendency  to 
lateral  bending  and  unequal  wear,  and 
when  compared  with  the  eccentric  driven 
gear  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  af- 
fected by  the  vertical  displacement  of  the 
axle.  With  improved  design  these  unde- 
sirable features  have  been  appreciably 
overcome,  and  the  simplicity,  accessibility 
and  operation  of  the  Walschaert  motion 
will  insure  its  receiving  due  consideration 
for  the  steam  distribution  of  modem  ton- 
nage and  passenger  locomotives. 

When  comparison  is  made  between  the 
weight  of  the  moving  parts  and  the  size 
of  the  bearings  of  the  Walschaert  outside 
gear  with  similar  parts  of  the  Stephenson 
inside  gear,  it  will  be  found  that  a  simple 
design  of  the  latter  weighs  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  former  and  is 
becoming  a  very  cumbersome  and  heavy 
suspended  reciprocating  and  revolving  ar- 
rangement. The  increased  complication 
and  weight  of  the  Stephenson  gear  has 
resulted  in  a  distorted  steam  distribution, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  destructive  effect  of 
the  heavy  parts  and  the  increased  cost  for 
maintenance  on  account  of  excessive  wear 
and  breakage.  The  eccentrics  and  straps 
have  not  only  to  carry  the  increased  fric- 
tion of  the  larger  sizes  of  valves,  but  the 
reversing  twice  for  every  revolution  and 
the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of 
the  gear  has  contributed  the  principal 
load,  and  they  have  become  one  of  the 
troublesome  details  of  locomotive  ma- 
chinery, requiring  constant  inspection 
and  maintenance  attention  to  prevent  lia- 
bility for  heating  or  failure.  Further- 
more, the  inaccessibility  of  the  entire  ar- 
rangement, due  to  its  location  within  the 
frames,  makes  proper  attention  almost 
impracticable  in  connection  with  the  mod- 
em locomotive  dispatchment  conditions. 

A  motion  gear  placed  outside  of  the 
frames  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  ac- 
cessibility and  convenience  for  inspection, 
lubrication,  repairs  and  cleaning,  and  the 
Walschaert  type  provides  for  this  and 
gives  an  opportunity  for  better  diagonal 
and  cross  bracing  which  is  so  necessary 
between  the  main  frames  and  the  frames 
and  boilers  to  maintain  alignment  and 
stability  and  reduce  frame  failures. 

The  Walschaert  gear  has  long  been 
popular  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  other  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  used 
extensively  on  compound  and  simple  types 
of  locomotives  for  high  and  low  speeds. 
It  can  be  made  of  comparatively  light 
parts,  and,   having  no  angular  advance 
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and  no  lead  that  can  be  given  other  than 
by  the  crank  arm,  a  valve  movement  can 
be  produced  that  U  equivalent  to  that 
given  by  an  eccentric  having  angular  ad- 
vance. 

Unless  improvement  can  be  effected  in 
the  design  and  application  of  the  Stephen- 
son motion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inau- 
gurate the  use  of  the  Walschaert,  or  some 
similar  type  of  gear,  for  the  modern  loco- 
motive construction  in  this  country,  to  in- 
sure the  best  results  from  high  pressure 
with  a  single  valve  having  large  port 
openings  and  rapid  movement  for  admis- 
sion and  exhaust,  delayed  opening  of  ex- 
haust port  for  longer  expansion  and  in- 
itial expansion  and  effective  action  on 
crank  when  the  angularity  of  the  main 
rod  and  piston  pressure  is  most  favorable 
to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency as  well  as  economy  at  high  and 
low  speeds. 

In  connection  with  motion  gear,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  shortest  passage  prac- 
ticable be  provided  for  the  steam  between 
the  main  throttle  valve  and  the  steam 
chest,  combined  with  a  throttle  valve  of 
the  balanced  single  disc  design  to  insure 
tightness,  and  steam  being  taken  from  the 
highest  portion  of  the  dome  or  boiler. 
Such  an  arrangement  results  in  better 
control  for  the  movement  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  a  reduction  in  condensation  and 
loss  of  pressure.  Safety  pop,  whistle  and 
other  valves,  as  well  as  supply  pipes  for 
boiler  head  mountings,  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  main  steam  dome  but  direct 
to  the  boiler,  or  to  independent  domes,  so 
that  their  action  will  tend  to  produce 
priming,  as  is  the  case  when  located  near 
the  nuiin  throttle  valves. 

Reduction  of  CpUnd9r  CUaranc9, 

The  wasteful  effects  of  the  large  cylin- 
der clearances  with  locomotive  single  ex- 
pansion cylinders,  when  steam  is  used  at 
long  cut-off,  makes  it  necessary  that  this 
cause  for  loss  be  given  due  consideration. 
While  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
steam  which  fills  the  clearance  space  is 
lost  during  the  exhaust,  it  is  not  entirely 
wasted,  but  does  work  during  expansion 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  expansive 
action  of  the  steam  which  is  admitted  be- 
hind the  piston.  The  reduction  of  this 
clearance  space  by  shortening  the  travel 
of  the  steam  from  the  valve  to  the  ends  of 
the  cylinder  through  the  use  of  a  long 
piston  valve  and  a  steam  chest  located 
close  to  the  cylinder  is  practicable,  and 
cylinder  clearances  have  been  provided  as 
low  as  2%  per  cent,  while  in  some  of  the 


more  unfavorable  existing  types  of  simple 
cylinder  locomotives  the  clearance  aver- 
ages from  5  to  10  per  cent.  As  the 
Walschaert  motion  gear  provides  for  a 
constant  leat,  and  as  large  spaces  are  not 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  results  of 
excessive  compression,  its  use  should  be 
favorable  for  reduction  of  cylinder  clear- 
ance. 

Co  mpo  u  n  ding, 

A  successful  compound  locomotive  must 
have  an  efficiency  in  power  and  control 
equal  to  that  of  the  single  expansion  en- 
gine, without  liability  for  increased  cost 
for  repairs,  and  it  must  produce  a  saving 
in  fuel  and  water  which  will  be  the  result 
of  the  compound  principle.  Only  with 
the  compound  system  can  the  higher 
working  pressure  be  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage  and  produce  the  greatest  uni- 
form and  reserve  power  per  unit  of  total 
locomotive  weight  or  boiler  capacity 
without  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
fuel  or  water  consumption. 

The  cross  compound  system  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  independent  cylinders ;  dis- 
tinct valve  gear ;  simplicity  in  design  and 
construction ;  accessibility  of  parts ;  de- 
sirable receiver  capacity ;  combined  auto- 
matic and  independent  control  for  the  em- 
ployment of  single  expansion ;  uniformity 
of  crank  movement;  increased  boiler  effi- 
ciency, and  ability  for  the  more  prompt 
starting  of  heavy  trains  by  utilizing  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  weight  on  the 
driver  wheels  for  tractive  i)ower.  The 
duplex  unWlanced  and  four  cylinder  bal- 
anced compound  locomotives,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  recent  tests  in  the 
United  States,  have  advantages  in  the 
distribution  of  the  stresses  over  four  in- 
stead of  two  points,  making  provision  for 
good  bearing  surfaces  for  all  parts  of  the 
machinery  and  reduced  liability  for  wear 
and  failure.  The  self-contained  balancing 
of  the  reciprocating  parts,  which  dis- 
penses with  the  necessity  for  counter- 
weights in  the  running  gear  to  absorb 
horizontal  and  vertical  effect,  is  most  de- 
sirable in  connection  with  high  speed  lo- 
comotives and  the  use  of  high  pressure 
steam  and  good  distribution  with  present 
forms  of  valve  gear,  in  connection  with 
compound  cylinders  and  superheating, 
produces  increased  power  with  economy. 
By  these  systems  of  compounding  the  per- 
formance of  the  Walschaert  motion  gear, 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  has  de- 
veloped that  the  steam  distribution  at 
various  speeds  and  cut-offs  is  uniform  and 
effective  and  that  the  entire  arrangement 
is  simple  and  easily  maintained. 
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When  the  delivered  cost  far  a  well-pre- 
pared good  quality  of  fuel  \s  low  and  the 
feed  water  with  respect  to  incrustation, 
corrosion  and  foaming  and  weather  and 
gradient  conditions  favorable,  the  single 
expansion  type  of  locomotives  are  the 
most  economical,  providing  sufficient 
steaming  capacity  can  be  obtained  from 
the  permissable  weight  of  the  locomotive. 
When  the  cost  for  even  an  inferior  grade 
of  fuel  is  high  and  the  source  of  supply 
necessitates  haulage  with  traffic  and 
against  grade,  with  water  and  fuel  con- 
ditions unfavorable  and  with  gradient 
conditions  favorable,  the  cross,  duplex,  of 
four  cylinder  balanced  type  of  compound 
locomotives  will  give  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  results. 

Utilisation  of  High  Prwssurw  Sfatn. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  period  be- 
ing to  produce  the  maximum  hauling  ca- 
pacity per  unit  of  power,  one  of  the  sim- 
plest means  to  effect  this  has  been  the  in- 
creasing of  steam  pressures  to  provide 
for  the  greatest  tractive  effort  when  loco- 
motives are  started  at  slow  speeds.  Fur- 
thermore, the  higher  the  working  pres- 
sure, the  greater  the  opportunity  for  econ- 
omy in  generating  power,  although  in 
American  locomotives  the  securing  of  the 
greatest  hauling  capacity  has  generally 
been  given  the  inrecedence  to  economy  in 
fuel  and  water  consumption.  The  utili- 
zation of  the  higher  steam  pressures  to 
the  best  advantage  has  been  greatly  inter- 
fered with,  due  to  the  lack  of  positive  and 
correct  action  of  motion  gear;  improper 
amount  of  valve  travel,  outside  or  inside 
lap,  exhaust  clearance  or  adjustment  of 
lead;  nonsteam  tight  slide  or  piston 
valves  and  cylinder  packing;  priming; 
method  for  lubrication;  weight,  quality 
of  material  and  workmanship  of  friction- 
al  parts;  inadequate  provision  for  drift- 
ing and  neglect  in  details  of  design  and  to 
properly  fit  up  and  maintain  all  parts  em- 
braced to  conform  to  the  original  or  re- 
vised construction. 

The  maintenance  of  the  correct  adjust- 
ment of  the  valves  to  give  efficient  steam 
distribution  has  been  neglected  beyond 
reasonable  limits  and  the  outside  and  in- 
side lap  has  often  been  reduced  regardless 
of  the  results  to  the  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery, in  the  effort  to  increase  the  pull- 
ing capacity  and  enable  the  more  prompt 
starting  of  heavy  trains.  The  utilization 
of  the  higher  working  pressures  has 
therefore  not  been  productive  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  tnat  is  practicable, 
and  a  further  legitimate  dev^opment  of 


pressure,  combined  with  superheating  and 
compounding,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  more  satisfactory  results  in  connec- 
tion with  locomotives  of  great  power. 

Running  Cwar, 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
running  gear  of  locomotives  except  to  pro- 
vide for  such  a  design  and  capacity  as  can 
be  best  adapted  for  equalizing  the  sus- 
pended weight  over  as  many  of  the  truck 
and  driver  wheels  as  may  be  practicable. 
With  the  wide  fire-box  boilers,  frame  ar- 
rangement and  increased  number  of 
driver  and  truck  wheels,  various  devices 
have  been  resorted  to  tor  continuous 
equalization,  and  in  many  instances  a 
most  desirable  combination  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  maintenance,  either  of  the 
gear  itself,  or  of  the  driver  boxes,  packing 
cellars  and  other  portions  of  the  locomo- 
tive which  require  periodical  running  in- 
spection and  attention. 

The  more  extensive  use  of  the  outside 
journal  bearings  for  trailer,  pony,  eninn® 
and  tender  truck  axles  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  increased  spread  between 
the  points  of  suspension  over  the  axles, 
due  to  the  outside  bearing,  produces 
greater  steadiness  in  movement  at  high 
speed  and  around  curves  and  the  entire 
design  gives  greater  accessibility  for  in- 
spection, lubrication  and  maintenance 
and  reduced  liability  for  heating. 

The  necessity  for  cutting  away  por- 
tions of  the  main  frame  by  slotting  for 
the  admission  of  equalizer  gear  and 
spring  rigging,  has  often  resulted  in 
frame  breakage  and  such  practices  are 
being  replaced  by  a  design  of  gear  which 
maintains  the  full  section  of  the  frame 
throughout  The  use  of  elliptic  springs 
for  the  driver  wheel  gear  is  almost  uni- 
versal, although,  in  some  instances,  aux- 
iliary helical  springs  are  introduced  to 
take  up  additional  shock  and  further  re- 
lieve the  frames  of  vibration  and  impact. 

With  the  necessity  for  faster  schedules 
for  passenger  and  freight  trains,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  follow  out  the  more  desir- 
able practice  of  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  driver  wheels  and  the  length  of 
stroke,  combined  with  reduced  diameter 
of  cylinder,  in  preference  to  the  smaller 
diameter  of  driver  wheels,  shorter  stroke 
and  larger  diameter  of  cylinder.  This 
will  result  in  better  meeting  the  speed 
requirements,  with  less  liability  for  wear 
and  tear  on  the  track  and  locomotive, 
and  a  decreased  operating  cost  due  to  less 
number  of  revolutions  per  coupled  wheel 
per  mile.    Through  the  increasing  of  the 
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length  of  stroke,  in  prefo^nce  to  larger 
diameter  of  cylinder,  there  will  also  be 
a  material  gain  in  reduced  cylinder  and 
frame  stresses. 

While  a  few  years  ago  45,000  pounds 
per  axle  was  regarded  by  locomotive 
builders  as  a  safe  limit,  which  should  not 
be  exceeded,  it  is  now  quite  common  to 
find  from  50,000  to  58,000  pounds  per 
axle  being  used,  which  has  increased  the 
intensities  of  wheel  pressures  about  twice 
those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  With  the 
increased  speed  and  wheel  pressures,  tires 
are  now  showing  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
wear  and  there  have  been  numerous  fail- 
ures on  account  of  shelling  out,  worn  flat 
spots  and  crushing.  The  fact  that  the 
material  used  in  the  smaller  diameter  of 
tire  does  not  receive  the  same  amount  of 
work  and  treatment  in  the  manufacture 
as  the  larger  tire  may  partly  account  for 
the  greater  proportionate  number  of  small 
tire  failures,  and  this  in  itself,  makes  it 
desirable  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  larg» 
driver  wheel  diameter,  when  severe  serv- 
ice conditions  make  the  cost  for  turning 
and  renewing  of  tires  an  expensive  item 
of  maintenance. 

The  more  general  use  of  large  diameter 
driver  wheels  with  cast  steel  centers  has 
resulted  in  the  tendency  for  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  shrinkage  for  tires  applied  to 
such  wheels  than  that  which  the  longer 
experience  with  smaller  diameters  and 
cast  iron  centers  had  established  as  a 
standard.  On  account  of  the  spokes  of 
large  diameters  of  cast  steel  centers  be- 
ing too  small  in  cross  section,  due  to  the 
change  from  the  hollow  cast  iron  to  the 
solid  cast  steel  spoke,  there  is  a  resulting 
deformation  of  the  wheel  center  and  a 
springing  and  permanent  setting  of  the 
spokes,  which  causes  a  loosening  of  the 
tire  that  can  not  be  overcome  by  any  in- 
crease in  the  shrinkage  allowance,  so 
long  as  the  proportions  of  the  spokes  and 
rims  of  the  wheel  centers  are  not  im- 
proved. The  tendency  has  been  to  lighten 
entirely  too  much  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  spokes  and  the  width  of 
the  bearing  surface  between  the  tire  and 
the  rim  of  the  center,  which  with  the  re- 
duction in  and  the  solid  run  section  be- 
tween the  spokes  with  the  dishing  of  the 
center  to  provide  for  increased  length  of 
journal,  has  resulted  in  more  trouble  in 
the  retaining  of  both  thick  and  thin  tires 
on  cast  steel  wheel  centers  than  was  the 
case  with  the  use  of  the  cast  iron. 

On  railroads  where  severe  braking 
power  is  required  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  trains  down  long  grades,  the  in- 


creased and  continuous  brake  shoe  action 
will  create  a  high  temperature  at  the 
tread  of  the  wheels,  and  this  must  be 
considered  in  adopting  a  shrinkage  allow- 
ance for  the  securing  of  both  large  and 
small  tires  as  well  as  the  application  of 
substantial  retaining  rings. 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  end  play  to 
driver  and  truck  wheels  under  heavy  loco- 
motives, has  also  been  a  constant  expense 
and  annoyance.  Increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  hub  and  box  bearing  face  should 
be  resorted  to  to  reduce  this  wear,  and  in 
this  connection  the  use  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron  liners  to  maintain  hub  face 
gauge  should  be  practiced  in  preference 
to  babbit  metal,  brass  or  some  of  the 
other  softer  metals. 

For  locomotive  and  tender  trucks,  use 
is  made  of  both  steel  tired  and  cast  iron 
wheels,  and  as  in  conection  with  fifty 
ton  capacity  freight  equipment  cars,  the 
cast  iron  wheels  have  given  considerable 
trouble,  due  to  broken  flanges  and  rims, 
and  the  bursting  of  the  plates,  particu- 
larly in  mountain  service  where  the  grade, 
curvature  and  braking  action  is  severe 
and  continuous.  Of  the  three  classes  of 
failures,  the  broken  rims  due  to  the  over- 
hang and  contact  with  frog  and  crossing 
rails  have  been  in  the  majority;  second 
come  the  flange  failures  as  the  heating 
effect  due  to  friction  between  the  flange 
of  the  wheel  and  the  rail  has  developed 
seams  at  the  throat  of  the  flange  which 
have  gradually  increased,  extending  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  or  more  in  length  and  pene- 
trating to  the  depth  of  the  chill.  This 
weakness  with  the  constant  impact 
through  the  continued  flange  and  rail  ac- 
tion, results  in  breakage  which  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  considerable  dam- 
age. When  the  heavier  capacity  of  equip- 
ment demanded  a  wheel  capable  of  with- 
standing an  additional  40  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  load  it  formerly  carried,  the  design 
of  the  cast  iron  wheel  was  not  materially 
changed,  with  the  exception  of  adding 
weight  distributed  to.  those  parts  which 
would  necessitate  the  least  change  in 
equipment  for  manufacture,  and  which 
parts  were  the  tread,  plates,  hubs  and 
brackets.  While  it  has  been  thought  that 
an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the 
weight  of  the  old  design  of  cast  iron 
wheel,  would  be  sufficient  to  withstand 
an  increase  of  06  per  cent  in  its  loaded 
rating,  the  result  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years'  service  has  demonstrated  that  it 
has  been  decidedly  unsatisfactory  and  ex- 
pensive under  severe  service  conditionc 
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This  development  has  necessitated  action, 
and  experiments  are  now  l)eing  conducted 
with  desigrns  of  wheels  different  from 
those  of  the  generally  recommended  prac- 
tice to  determine  whether  a  cast  iron 
wheel  can  be  produced  that  will  better 
meet  the  requirements.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  a  design  providing  for  a  loca- 
tion of  the  plates  to  insure  more  uniform 
expansion,  an  increased  number  of  brack- 
ets joining  the  rim  tangentially  and  re- 
inforcing the  metal  under  the  flange, 
greater  depth  of  metal  opposite  the 
throat  and  a  slight  coning  of  the  tread, 
will  produce  results. 

The  fact  that  seams  at  the  throat  of 
the  flange  have  been  produced  by  heat 
effect  in  wheels  to  which  no  brake  shoes 
were  applied,  is  evidence  that  when 
flange  wear  is  prevented,  a  factor  for  the 
development  of  these  seams  will  be  elim- 
inated, and  it  has  also  been  determined 
that  an  arrangement  and  location  of  the 
plates  and  brackets,  to  provide  greater 
flexibility,  will  prevent,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  cracking  and  bursting  of  brack- 
ets and  plates  due  to  continuous  and  se- 
vere brake  shoe  action. 

A  cast  iron  wheel  that  can  embrace 
the  features  referred  to  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  breaking  at  the  rim  and 
cracking  of  the  tread,  give  an  increased 
chilling  effect  at  the  rail  contact  where 
the  greatest  wearing  capacity  is  desired, 
and  a  reduced  chilling  effect  at  the  base 
of  the  flange  and  at  the  rim,  where  the 
least  wear  and  greatest  strength  of  metal 
is  required  to  take  care  of  the  brake  shoe 
and  rail  action,  will  produce  a  combina- 
tion capable  of  overcoming  some  of  the 
present  difficulties,  without  making  use 
of  the  more  expensive  steel  tired  wheels. 

Apart  from  the  design  of  the  wheel, 
the  type  of  the  truck,  spring  gear,  center 
plate  and  side  bearings,  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part.  The  truck  should  be  flexi- 
ble and  swinging,  to  take  up  gradually 
the  lateral  shock  transmitted  when  strik- 
ing curvature,  and  the  spring  rigging 
should  be  so  equalized,  and  the  center 
plates  and  side  bearings  so  adjusted  that 
there  will  be  no  undue  strain  on  any  one 
wheel,  causing  excessive  wear  or  impact 
on  flanges.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that 
sufficient  thought  is  not  given  to  the 
spring  gear,  this  part  being  made  up  last 
and  placed  in  the  only  remaining  avail- 
able space,  so  that  a  proper  design  for  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  can  not  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  heavy  reciprocating  and  revolving 
parts    in    connection    with    the   running 


gear  of  modern  locomotives  still  continue 
in  vogue  and  there  remains  room  for 
much  improvement  in  the  design  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  metal  for  these  parts, 
which  can  materially  reduce  weight  and 
have  a  sufficient  factor  of  safety  to  in- 
sure against  failure.  Breakages  of  rods 
on  account  of  defective  material  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  increased 
weight  aad  practical  tests  should  give  re- 
sults that  would  be  much  more  exact 
than  those  derived  from  theoretical  cal- 
culations, which  have  not  taken  all  fac- 
tors into  account.  The  use  of  high  priced 
suitable  metal  should  be  given  the  pref- 
erence to  the  lower  cost  unsuitable  ma- 
terial, as  lightness  and  strength  is  the 
combination  that  should  be  sought.  The 
use  of  bushed  solid  end  side  rods  prevails 
and  for  main  rods  the  solid  front  and 
strap  back  ends  fitted  with  sectional 
brasses  are  almost  universal.  For  rod 
straps  taper  wedges  and  in  some  cases 
the  taper  strap  bolts  are  replacing  keys 
for  adjustment  purposes.  All  rods  and 
straps  now  have  the  oil  or  grease  cups 
forged  on  thera. 

Gross  heads  with  adjustable  and  non- 
adjustable  wearing  surfaces  are  used; 
quite  frequently  the  former,  to  prevent 
necessity  for  disturbing  the  alignment  of 
the  guides  which  are  made  of  steel  or 
forged  iron,  case  hardened. 

In  the  design  of  crank  pins  and  axles, 
the  outside  connected  construction  still 
prevails,  and  will  no  doubt  continue. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced through  the  heating  of  running 
gear  bearings  for  the  reason  that  more 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  in- 
creasing in  diameter  rather  than  of 
length.  Grown  brasses  pressed  into 
driver  journal  boxes,  the  latter  fitted 
with  removable  packing  cellars,  station- 
ary shoes  and  adjustable  wedges,  still 
continue  in  favor. 

No  radical  changes  have  been  made  for 
the  counterbalancing  of  the  vertical  or 
horizontal  effects  of  the  revolving  or  re- 
ciprocating parts,  although  the  general 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  driver  wheels 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  use  of  the 
balanced  and  duplex  compound  system 
for  high  and  low  speed  locomotives,  is 
depended  upon  to  produce  more  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Sptcial  EQuipmwnU 

Appliances  are  constantly  being  devel- 
oped for  the  purpose  of  improving  and 
controlling  locomotive  and  train  opera- 
tion, and  to  reduce  manual  labor.    Of  the 
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special  equipment  now  in  use  on  locomo- 
tives for  tliis  parpose,  the  following  is 
the  most  important :  Injectors ;  safety 
pop  valves ;  water  try  cocks ;  water  glass 
gauges;  steam  blowers;  blow-off  cocks; 
air  brake  and  air  signal ;  water  brake ; 
steam  heating;  boiler  air  brake  and 
steam  heat  gauges;  sight  feed  lubrica- 
tors; steam  whistles;  piston  and  valve 
rod  metallic  packing;  hand  and  pneu- 
matic rail  Sanders  and  bell  ringers;  oil, 
acetylene  and  Pintsch  gas  and  electric 
cab,  train  signal  and  head  lights;  verti- 
cal plane  automatic  couplers;  tandem 
spring  and  friction  draft  gear  and  buf- 
fers ;  metal  truck  frames,  body  and  truck 
bolsters  and  brake  beams  anti-frictional 
center  plate  and  side  bearing*.;  truck 
lateral  motion  devices;  cylinder  and 
steam  chest  relief,  by-pass  and  excess 
pressure  valves;  steam  rail  cleaners,  ash 
pan  steam  blowers,  tractive  power  in- 
creasers;  journal  bearing  grease  lubrica- 
tors ;  mechanical  stokers ;  flexible  stay 
bolts;  automatic  train  pipe  couplers; 
speed  recorders;  fire  door  openers  and 
grate  shakers. 

While  a  number  of  these  devices  are 
necessities,  others  may  be  termed  luxu- 
ries, and  should  be  made  use  of  only  to 
that  extent  required  by  the  service,  as 
the  greater  the  number  of  special  appli- 
anceeu  the  more  the  complication,  liability 
for  failure  and  maintenance  cost. 

Lubrication. 

The  use  of  the  modern  locomotive  has 
been  attended  by  an  increased  percentage 
of  internal  frictional  loss,  representmg 
considerable  horse  power,  due  largely  to 
the  concentration  of  excessive  stresses  on 
various  sliding  and  revolving  bearings, 
and  the  application  of  grease  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lubrication,  where  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  work,  or  proportion  of 
parts,  would  have  permitted  the  continu- 
ance of  oil  without  liability  for  failure 
and  relieved  the  excessive  wear  that  has 
resulted  from  the  use  of  heavier  lubri- 
canti.  The  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  the  bearings  can  be  run,  the  less 
will  be  the  frictional  loss.  Orank  and 
driver  journals  lubricated  with  solid  ma- 
terial, operate  at  a  much  higher  normal 
temperature  than  those  which  are  lubri- 
cated with  liquid  material  and  this  in 
itself  is  evidence  of  the  greater  frictional 
loss  when  grease  or  anti-frictional  solid 
materials  are  used. 

With  good  design  and  fitting  of  bear- 
ings made  from  suitable  materials,  pos- 
tive  oil  lubrication  through  means  of  con- 


tinuous siphon  feeds,  trimming  or  wool 
waste  packing  arranged  with  ample  and 
properly  located  oil  passages,  and  ordi- 
nary attention  and  application  of  the  lu- 
bricant at  regular  and  required  intervals, 
it  should  be  practicable  to  maintain  a 
normal  condition  of  all  bearing  surfaces 
with  such  grades  of  oils  and  graphites  as 
will  provide  for  the  lowest  frictional 
losses.  Grease  as  a  lubricant  has  been 
desirable  and  in  many  cases  necessary  as 
a  protection  against  delays  due  to  heat- 
ing of  bearings  of  some  types  of  locomo- 
tives that  have  been  constructed,  but  the 
modern  design  should  provide  such  a  re- 
lief as  will  make  practicable  the  discon- 
tinuance of  its  use. 

Those  surfaces  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  steam  and  compressed  air 
or  gases,  can  be  best  lubricated  by  meatis 
of  mechanical  or  sight  feed  lubricators, 
with  such  grades  of  oils  and  graphites  as 
may  be  best  adapted  for  the  requirements. 

Colored  cotton  waste  is  generally  used 
where  the  oils  feed  by  gravity,  and  wool 
waste  or  trimming  where  the  oils  are  con- 
veyed by  siphoning  or  capilliary  attrac- 
tion. 

#      #      # 

A  Return  to  First  Principles. 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive  is  the  fact 
that  important  questions  of  design  often 
run  in  grooves,  and  have  every  appear- 
ance of  finality  for  a  time,  when  the  ad- 
mission is  often  reluctantly  forced  that, 
while  a  principle  may  appear  to  be  cor- 
rect in  theory,  there  may  be  commercial 
and  practical  reasons  that  make  its  appli- 
cation far  from  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue. The  extension  front  had  a  following 
that  required  years  to  overcome  and  bring 
it  back  to  normal  proportions.  There  are 
few  details  of  a  locomotive  that  ever  went 
to  the  extremes  of  this  one,  and  with  less 
cause,  and  while  a  remarkable  shrinkage 
is  to  be  noted,  there  are  few  at  this  time 
to  say  that  the  return  to  rational  lengths 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  reduced 
steaming  capacity,  or  increased  fire  risks. 

There  has  not,  perhaps,  been  any  one 
change  in  the  locomotive  as  radical  as 
that  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
design  of  the  firebox,  and  the  reasons  for 
straying  into  a  new  form  are  unassail- 
able from  the  theoretical  consideration  of 
a  low  rate  of  combustion  per  unit  of 
grate  area.  Whether  from  lack  of  circu- 
lation or  other  causes,  the  wide  firebox 
has  not  proved  all  that  was  expected  of 
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it,  there  is  an  unmistakable  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  narrow  firebox.  Tangible 
evidence  of  this  is  seen  worked  out  on  a 
new  Pacific  type  engine  (a  type  evolved 
to  make  the  wide  firebox  possible),  on  a 
prominent  Western  road.  This  engine  is 
built  in  the  fullest  conviction  that  the 
narrow  firebox  and  its  higher  rate  of 
combustion  is  the  preferable  construction 
to  save  flues  and  side  sheets. 

Piston  valves  represent  a  practice  for 
which  much  has  been  claimed,  and  justly 
so,  but  there  are  many  roads  that  do 
not  see  any  advantage  in  their  use,  and 
one  road  in  particular  has  had  the  cylin- 
ders changed  at  considerable  expense  in 
order  to  return  to  the  slide  valve.  The 
reasons  for  this  procedure  are  not  made 
public,  but  since  the  road  in  question  is 
not  swayed  by  unreasonable  prejudice,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  that* 
instant  there  was  a  serious  fault  that 
required  heroic  treatment,  a  fault  that, 
could  probably  be  traced  to  design  rather 
than  principle. 

Compounding  of  cylinders  assumed  a 
contagious  form  a  few  years  ago,  even 
to  their  application  in  some  cases  to 
switch  engines,  but  has  now  nearly  run 
its  course,  there  being  but  comparatively 
few  now  built.  The  compound  engine 
had  the  best  reasons  for  its  existence, 
when  it  proved  its  ability  to  give  a  fuel 
economy  over  the  simple  engine,  but  the 
fact  that  the  saving  due  to  a  lower  fuel 
consumption  has  largely  disappeared  in 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  compound 
gave  the  simple  engine  a  renewed  lease 
of  life,  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
the  application  of  the  superheater  to  the 
latter  is  thought  likely  to  fortify  it  in 
that  position,  which  is  a  safe  one  as  far 
as  concerns  the  old  types  of  compounds. 
What  the  outcome  will  be  when  pitted 
against  the  balanced  compound  is  open  to 
conjecture  only. — ^The  Railway  and  Engi- 
neering Review. 

#      #      # 
The  1904  Air^Brake  Catechism. 

The  twenty-second  edition  of  this  popu- 
lar air-brake  catechism  by  Mr.  Clinton  B. 
Conger  is  now  on  the  market,  and  should 
meet  with  a  large  and  growing  sale.  The 
author,  who  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  railroad  circles  as  to 
need  no  further  introduction,  in  his  pref- 
ace says : 

"In  this  enlarged  edition  of  the  Air- 
Brake  Catechism  considerable  new  matter 


has  been  added  which  will  prove  of  inter- 
est not  only  to  those  who  are  learning 
about  the  operation  of  the  brake  equip- 
ment from  their  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, but  to  those  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  instruction  car,  with  a  reg- 
ular instructor.  This  subject  of  self- 
instruction  in  all  its  details  is  so  large 
that  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be  taken 
up  in  this  little  book,  but  the  principal 
points  are  brought  to  notice. 

'*The  construction  and  operation  of  the 
air  pump,  as  far  as  it  interests  engine- 
men,  is  explained.  The  matter  of  repairs 
is  not  taken  up. 

"The  construction  and  operation  of  the 
New  York  Air-Brake  Company's  equip- 
ment is  explained,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company. 

"The  Air-Brake  and  Signal  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  is  the  offi- 
cial set  of  instructions  which  every  em- 
ploye who  has  an  interest  in  the  same 
operation  of  the  air  brake  should  care- 
fully study. 

"At  the  present  day  everyone  connected 
with  the  working  of  the  air  brake  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  regular  examinations,  and 
these  examinations  are  getting  more  strict 
each  year.  The  work  done  by  the  air- 
brake operator  in  handling  trains  is  be- 
coming more  skillful  every  year.  He  who 
wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  best  practice 
must  continually  try  to  improve  his  work. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  learning  and 
practicing  the  best  methods. 

"The  list  of  examination  questions  will 
call  attention  to  points  in  the  construction 
and  handling  of  the  brake  which  you 
should  know  if  you  wish  to  pass.  Bear 
in  mind  that  good  judgment  is  the  first 
requisite  for  a  successful  air  brakeman. 
Tiie  addition  of  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction, so  as  to  locate  defects  and  their 
remedies,  and  correct  methods  of  hand- 
ling, to  good  judgment,  will  make  a  skill- 
ful man  under  all  conditions." 

For  prices  and  further  information  see 
the  advertising  pages  of  this  Magazine. 

#      #      # 

Japan's  Great  Order  for  Locomo- 
tives.* 

Great  as  is  the  railway  activities  all 
along  the  Pacific  Slope  at  present,  they 
scarcely  compare  with  those  in  Japan — 
far  away  in  the  Orient.  This  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  most  remarkable  when  the 

*  Special  correspondence  to  the  Looomotive 
Firemen's  Magasine  by  J.  Hayne  Baltimore. 
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fact  is  considered  that  Japan  has  for  so 
many  months  been  engaged  in  a  colossal 
and  deadly  struggle  with  Russia — a  con- 
flict quite  enough  to  engross  the  entire  at- 
tention of  the  former  empire,  as  well  as 
absorb  all  her  financial  resources  and  ag- 
gressive activities.  Despite  this  mighty, 
destructive  conflict,  yet  railway  progress 
moves  apace  on  the  Imperial  Government 
railways.  As  usual,  American  locomo- 
tive manufacturers  are  receiving  the  di- 
rect benefits  of  Japanese  railway  con- 
struction. On  her  last  trip  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  the 
Great  Northern  Steamship  Company's 
giant  vessel  "Minnesota"  carried  away 
fifty-seven  locomotives  for  the  Imperial 
€k>vernment  railways.  This  is  the  first 
installment  of  engines  that  has  been  or- 
dered. 

The  new  huge  steamer  "Dakota"  (a 
sister  vessel  of  the  "Minnesota")  has 
just  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  New 
York  with  a  cargo  of  steel  rails.  In  a 
few  days  the  "Dakota"  will  proceed  to 
Seattle,  where  her  cargo  will  be  dis- 
charged. She  will  load  at  once  for  Yoko- 
hama, and  among  the  cargo  will  be  a  sec- 
ond installment  of  locomotives.  Some 
time  ago  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
received  an  order  from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment for  one  hundred  engines.  More 
recently  an  additional  order  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  locomotives  has  been  re- 
ceived, making  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
all.  This  contract  has  been  signed  at 
Yokohama,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  all  locomotives  must  be  delivered 
there  before  December  1,  1905.  The  last 
installment  of  the  one  hundred  locomo- 
tives has  already  been  shipped  to  Seattle, 
and  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  steam- 
ship "Dakota's"  Orient-bound  cargo. 
The  freight  charges  from  Philadelphia 
across  the  continent  by  rail,  and  thence 
by  sea  to  Japan,  aggregate  about  ^1,000 
for  each  engine. 

As  the  Japanese  Government  required 
promptly  two  hundred  more  passenger  en- 
gines of  the  class  of  those  first  ordered 
at  Baldwin's,  they  asked  for  bids.  The 
order  was  divided,  one  hundred  locomo- 
tives of  this  class  being  ordered  from  the 
Baldwin  works,  and  one  hundred  from 
the  North  British  Locomotive  Company, 
Great  Britain.  The  Baldwin  works  could 
have  secured  the  entire  order,  but  allowed 
part  of  the  business  to  go,  in  order  to 
secure  another  contract,  including  fifty 
consolidated  freight  locomotives  of  the 
American  type.     The  one  hundred  and 


fifty  engines  will  cost  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment about  $1,500,000. 

These  passenger  locomotives  for  Japan 
(where  the  gauge  is  three  and  a  half 
feet)  are  small  when  compared  with  the 
giant  locomotives  used  on  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  They  weigh  about  102,- 
000  pounds  each,  have  a  wheel  base  of 
twenty-nine  feet,  driving  wheels  forty- 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  tanks  con- 
taining 1,800  gallons  of  water.  The  fifty 
freight  locomotives  for  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment will  weigh  120,000  pounds  each. 
The  largest  type  passenger  locomotives 
used  in  the  United  States  weigh  225,000 
pounds,,  have  a  wheel  base  of  thirty-five 
feet,  without  the  tender,  driving  wheels 
eighty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
tank  capacity  of  8,500  gallons. 

#      #      # 

The  Automobile  Versus  the  Steam 
RailWap.* 

From  the  Long  Island  Automobile  Club 
in  Brooklyn  to  Southampton  is  a  dis- 
tance of  89%  miles  over  roads  which 
vary  from  excellent  to  passably  good.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last  this  club  gave 
an  "economy  test"  run  to  determine  the 
cost  for  fuel  and  lubrication  as  a  basis 
for  comparing  exi>ense  by  automobile 
with  the  fares  charged  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  from  Brooklyn  to  Southampton. 
The  results  of  this  test  were  so  remark- 
able that  we  are  induced  to  comment 
upon  them. 

In  a  ten  horse-poww  gasoline  machine 
(Franklin),  driven  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Parker, 
four  persons  weighing  000  pounds,  with 
50  pounds  of  baggage,  the  total  expense 
for  the  round  trip  of  180  miles  amounted 
to  $3.22,  which  embraced  the  cost  of  9% 
gallons  of  gasoline,  7  pints  of  oil  and  half 
an  hour's  time  devoted  to  repairs  of  tires. 
This,  for  a  single  trip,  equals  a  trifle 
more  than  40  cents  per  passenger,  and  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  following  rates 
of  fare  which  prevail  upon  the  Long 
Island  Railroad :  Single  trip,  $2.72 ;  ex- 
cursion, $4.53 ;  for  fifty  rides,  at  the  rate 
of  $1.79  per  single  trip. 

To  be  sure  there  are  no  charges  against 
the  automobile  to  account  for  mainte- 
nance of  way,  conducting  transportation, 
general  expenses,  interest,  maintenance 
of  equipment,  legal  expenses,  advertising 

^Froin  The  Daily  Railway  Age,  June  21,1906, 
publiihed  in  honor  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Master  Car  Bnilderi'  and  the  Amerieaa 
Railway  MaiUr  Mtebaaiet'  AueeiatteM. 
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or  depreciation.  But,  taking  even  the 
lowest  rate  offered  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  as  compared  with  the  sum 
placed  against  the  automobile,  we  have 
$7.15  against  $1.61,  or  about  four  and 
one-third  times  the  stated  cost  by  auto- 
mobile. These  are  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive figures. 

Granting  that  the  automobile  may 
make  a  single  trip  6ach  day,  excluding 
holidays,  we  have  an  apparent  saving  of 
more  than  $1,600  a  year,  and  by  a  due 
regard  to  financial  questions  of  economy, 
operation  and  construction,  there  is 
enough  here  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
operation  of  an  automobile  today  might 
be  brought  down  to  within  competing  fig- 
ures with  steam  trains  under  conditions 
prevailing  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  certain  present  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  the  automobile:  The 
difficulty  of  heating  it  in  winter ;  the  in- 
terference which  might  be  caused  in  win- 
ter by  snow,  and  the  comparatively  low 
speed  which  it  would  be  possible  to  main- 
tain on  the  highway.  But  as  against  this, 
their  greater  convenience  in  reaching 
dwellings,  the  lower  fare  which  they  could 
charge,  and,  during  good  weather,  the  fact 
that  many  people  would  surrender  a 
higher  speed  for  the  aesthetic  pleasure  of 
a  more  varied  journey,  gives  automobiles 
an  advantage  in  these  respects  which 
never  can  be  shared  by  a  steam  railway 
or  an  electric  line  traveling  upon  a  per- 
manent way  and  with  conventional  stops. 

Although  there  is  no  probability  that 
automobile  lines  will  be  established  upon 
the  highways  within  the  imrae<liate 
future,  such  tests  as  that  to  which  we 
refer  will  attract  wide  attention,  and  no 
one  we  conceive  should  be  more  interested 
in  the  mechanics  or  the  possibilities  of 
the  automobile  than  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power  or  the  master  mechanic. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  announces  its  inten- 
tion to  build  automobiles. 

#      #      # 

Using  "19"  Orders  for  All  Trains.^ 

On  the  Franklin  Division  of  the  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  (single-track  line)  trains  are 
being  operated  by  using  the  "19"  order 
in  all  cases  for  both  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior trains,  with  perfect  safety.  The 
operator  receiving  the  order  display's  the 
stop  signal  as  per  Rule  221-B  (Standard 

«  A  paper  by  T.  D.  Dillmin,  of  thn  Lake  Shore 
and  Miohigan  Southern  Railway.  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  presented  at  tha  18th  Annual  GouTention 
of  the  Train  Diipatohert'  Aa8ociaUon,at  Den- 
ver, Jane  30. 


Code),   and    delivers    the   order   with    a 
clearance  card. 

When  an  operator  has  orders  or  clear- 
ance cards  to  deliver  to  a  train  which  it 
is  not  desired  or  necessary  to  have  stop, 
he  leaves  his  train  order  signal  in  the 
stop  position,  and  when  the  train  is  ap- 
proaching he  goes  out  upon  the  track  and 
gives  the  engineman  a  "Proceed"  hand 
signal,  using  a  white  flag  by  day  and  a 
white  light  by  night.  The  engineman  will 
then  approach  and  pass  the  operator  at 
such  a  rate  of  speed  as  to  enable  him  to 
hand  on  (by  use  of  the  hoop)  the  orders 
and  cards  to  both  the  engineman  and  con- 
ductor. When  delivering  orders,  the  op- 
erator must  note  plainly  by  figure,  upon 
the  last  order  received,  the  total  number 
of  orders  for  delivery  to  the  train.  0>n- 
ductors  and  enginemen  use  the  number  as 
a  check  to  know  that  they  receive  all 
orders  for  them.  In  case  the  engineman 
or  conductor  should  muff  the  orders,  or 
if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  an  order, 
they  must  stop  the  train  and  must  not 
proceed  until  the  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived and  understood. 

We  also  use  the  middle  order. 
By  using  the  "19"  order  for  all  trains, 
the  dispatcher  can  handle  a  greater  num- 
ber of  trains  on  his  division  and  do  bet- 
ter work  than  he  can  by  using  the  "31" 
order,  and  I  consider  it  can  be  done  with 
perfect  safety.  The  "19"  order  can  be 
used  as  a  hold  order,  the  same  as  a  "31" 
order,  by  using  the  X  response.  In  hand- 
ling trains  by  "31"  order,  a  dispatcher 
will  usually  place  the  orders  for  a  train 
at  a  watering  station  or  some  other 
favorable  place,  where  trains  can  start 
without  trouble,  and  thus  a  train  will 
sometimes  receive  several  orders  at  one 
station.  It  is  not  well  for  trainmen  to 
receive  too  many  orders  at  one  time. 
Train  orders  should  be  as  short  a^  possi- 
ble. Sending  a  long  or  complicated  order, 
or  putting  orders  in  the  hands  of  trainmen 
two  or  three  hours  before  they  are  ful- 
filled is  apt  to  cause  misunderstanding 
and  lead  to  orders  being  overlooked.  By 
using  the  "19"  order  the  dispatcher  can 
place  the  order  for  the  superior  train  one 
or  two  stations  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
point,  and  deliver  it  without  stopping  the 
train.  The  order  is  then  kept  in  mind 
by  the  trainman,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  train  is  not  being  delayed  waiting  for 
the  conductor  to  walk  60  or  100  car 
lengths  to  sign  orders,  and  you  do  not 
run  the  chance  of  enginemen  breaking  a 
knuckle  or  pulling  out  a  drawbar  while 
starting  a  3,500  or  4,500-ton  train. 
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Erchoes  from  the    Firing   Line 


Railroading  in  EgppU 

Not  having  received  the  Magazine  for 
over  a  year  I  feel  somewhat  lost  out  here. 
Since  leaving  Mexico  last  September  I 
have  knocked  around  some.  I  got  an  ap- 
pointment as  inspector  of  drivers  (travel- 
ing engineer)  on  the  Government  Rail- 
way, Gold  Coast,  West  Africa.  Of 
course,  being  a  government  job  we  kept 
the  typewriters  busy.  Oh !  it  was  great. 
Twenty-two  engines  and  only  four  crip- 
ples in  action;  daily  train;  have  known 
it  to  be  on  time  five  times  in  four  months ; 
passengers  paid  ten  cents  a  mile  and  had 
no  rights  whatever.  It  was  the'  worst 
mess  I  ever  saw ;  not  an  oil  can  or  tallow 
pot  on  the  job ;  no  sanders  working ;  lu- 
bricators ditto;  no  cylinder  cocks; 
wrought  iron  stationary  grate  bars; 
couldn't  clean  ashpan  except  over  pit; 
grates  melted  every  trip;  it  was  fierce. 

Well,  I  got  oil  cans ;  made  lubricators 
work  and  started  on  cast-iron  grates.  I 
cleaned  out  a  lot  of  old  timers  that 
seemed  to  own  the  job.  The  new  super- 
intendent of  machinery,  who  had  been  in 
the  United  States,  said  "Give  me  Amer- 
ican engines  and  American  engineers. 
There  you  see  a  man  step  down  off  an  en- 
gine in  clean,  good  clothes  and  he  looks 
like  a  man,  not  a  hog,  like  we  have  here." 
Well,  the  manager  was  a  corker;  would 
not  let  any  of  the  men  answer  him  back ; 
you  see  all  the  men  are  on  a  three  years' 
contract  and  if  you  squint  they  fire  you. 
I  didn't  have  any  strings  on  me.  He  got 
out  a  new  time  card  and  he  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it.  "All  wrong,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view."  "Whew !"  he 
says.  "Do  you  know  who  you  are  talking 
to?"  "Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  said.  "You 
can  fire  me  as  soon  as  you  like.  I  have 
three  months*  pay  in  by  pocket."  "Well," 
he  says,  "I  like  a  man  who  isn't  afraid  to 
speak  out  when  he  knows  he  is  right." 

They  tried  burning  wood  ar  !,  of  course, 
failed,  as  4-foot  wood  won't  work  in  a 
7-foot  firebox.  I  got  them  to  give  me  a 
try.  They  are  burning  wood  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $3.28  as  against  $9.20  for  coal. 
I  took  the  fever  b£ld  and  had  to  leave. 
The  G.  M.  asked  if  I  could  get  another 
man  of  my  breed  to  take  my  place.  So 
I  returned  to  England  and  came  out  here. 
This  is  a  new  road  built  for  military  pur- 
poses.    It  is  narrow  gauge.     We  have 


Scotch  engines  18x24-inch,  6  coupled ; 
and  weigh  100  tons  ready  for  road,  and 
take  nearly  all  their  power  to  move  them- 
selves. We  are  having  no  end  of  trouble 
with  the  injectors.  They  won't  pick  up 
water  over  120  pounds.  They  are  taking 
them  off  and  putting  on  "Sellers."  We 
take  about  fifteen  hours  making  seventy- 
five  miles  with  a  one  per  cent,  grade  all 
the  way ;  then  we  lay  off  three  days.  For 
a  government  job,  it  is  the  worst  I  ever 
struck. 

Say,  I  think  you  fellows  ought  to  give 
me  the  medal  for  carrying  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Away 
back  in  1885  I  carried  the  banner  to  Pan- 
ama, working  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
Next  I  was  the  only  B.  of  L.  F.  man  on 
the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Mexico.  I  was  the  first 
and  only  man  to  take  the  flag  to  Africa 
and  to  Egypt.  I  am  getting  gray-headed 
in  the  ranks. 

Membeb,  Lodge  281. 

#      #      # 

On  the  High  Line  Looking  for  a  Job. 

When  looking  for  employment  lately  I 
found  the  following  conditions  existing, 
which  I  believe  are  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  both  parties  concerned,  i.  e., 
the  railroad  and  the  employe,  as  I  will 
illustrate:  I  am  a  fireman  of  over  four 
years'  experience.  During  that  time  I 
had  two  jobs  of  firing  on  one  system,  but 
on  different  divisions.  Both  jobs  I  re- 
signed of  my  own  accord  and  for  good 
reasons.  I  received  two  first-class  service 
letters,  one  for  three  years  and  eight 
months  and  the  other  for  six  months' 
service,  respectively.  I  went  over  a  Uufi 
where  I  heard  they  needed  men.  I  went 
to  the  master  mechanic  and  talked  with 
him,  telling  him  my  experience,  etc.,  and 
sounding  him,  as  it  were,  for  a  job.  He 
was  agreeable  to  giving  me  a  job  until  he 
saw  my  service  letters,  which  read  "serv- 
ices satisfactory,  habits  and  conduct  good, 
resigned."  He  then  became  indignant, 
flared  up  and  told  me  I  had  better  go  back 
where  I  came  from  for  a  job,  and  would 
not  consider  me  further.  Thus  I  found  it 
all  along  the  line — men  needed,  and  when 
I  approached  either  a  train  master  or 
master  mechanic  I  found  there  was  E 
prospect  of  work  from  talking  with  e'tber, 
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bat  as  soon  as  I  showed  my  letters  it  was 
"all  off."  They  sized  me  up  as  a  "floater" 
or  "boomer,"  although  I  was  well  dressed 
— too  well  dressed,  I  was  told  by  outside 
parties,  to  hunt  a  job. 

Now  master  mechanics  and  traveling 
engineers,  generally  speaking,  are  strong 
minded  and  the  ones  I  approached  fig- 
ured that  I  would  not  stay.  To  be  honest, 
t  would  not  when  business  on  the  road 
became  dull,  but  as  long  as  I  could  make 
a  good  month's  wages  I  would  stay. 
However,  some  officials  think  all  should 
stay  during  dull  times,  thereby  causing 
them  to  get  in  debt  and  become  dissatis- 
fied with  their  jobs,  and  a  dissatisfied  em- 
ploye is  a  poor  company  man  and  a  poor 
man  to  himself.  Therefore,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  starving  out  an  extra  board.  This 
shows  that  it  is  hard  to  secure  a  job  on 
a  clear  service  letter. 

The  other  feature — the  student  and  the 
experienced  fireman — some  impractical 
officials  in  both  mechanical  and  train  de- 
partments prefer  students,  and  why? 
Simply  through  ignorance  and  selfish  prin- 
ciples. Any  practical  man  knows  and  will 
not  dispute  that  railroading  at  the  present 
time  requires  exjierience,  and  a  man  never 
fully  realizes  the  importance  of  his  work 
and  responsibility  until  he  has  seen  the 
fearful  results  of  accidents.  The  imprac- 
tical official  wants  the  student  because  he 
labors  under  the  fabe  impression  that  he 
is  easy  to  get  along  with,  etc.,  but  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  student  is  the 
first  man  to  insist  on  his  rights.  A  stu- 
dent on  an  engine  causes  the  engineer 
worry  and  doubt — delays,  waste  and  ex- 
tra work  to  train  crews,  and  extra  risk 
of  danger.  Personally,  I  am  not  antago- 
nistic to  the  student  in  any  way.  They 
make  the  best-hearted  Brotherhood  men 
and  increase  our  Order  in  membership 
and  finances,  but  as  a  matter  of  safety  I 
would  prefer  railroading  with  men  who 
have  been  "through  the  mill."  As  rail- 
road companies  pay  but  one  class  of 
wages,  I  do  not  understand  why  they 
pay  first-class  wages  for  second  and  third- 
class  work.  We  all  have  to  make  begin- 
nings, so,  brothers,  do  not  berate  the  stu- 
dent when  on  the  road  with  him.  The 
company  knowingly  put  him  there. 

In  asking  for  a  clause  in  their  schedule 
governing  the  hiring  of  experienced  fire- 
men, I  once  heard  a  committee  give  their 
reasons  for  it,  explaining  it  fully.  The 
general  manager  gave  the  firemen  the 
clause  and,  further,  issued  an  order  over 
his  line  that  none  but  experienced  men 
were  to  be  employed,  unless  unavailable. 


I  hope  to  hear  from  the  brothers  through 
the  Magazine  as  to  their  experiences  and 
opinions.  Membeb. 

#  #      # 

Single  Vs.  Double  Doors  for  Wide 
Fireboxes. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Magazine  I 
noticed  an  article  relative  to  a  single  door 
for  wide  firebox  engines.  Mr.  B.  T.  Sar- 
ver  admits  that  when  one  door  is  used  it 
must  be  larger.  He  says  the  single  door 
is  considered  slightly  more  economical 
because  less  cold  air  is  drawn  into  the 
flues,  also  that  coal  can  be  more  evenly 
distributed  over  the  grates.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  I  can  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  for  where  two  doors  are  used 
less  cold  air  will  be  drawn  in  because  the 
opening  is  smaller.  On  the  O.  &  N.  W. 
we  have  both  the  single  and  double  doors, 
and  the  men  who  are  at  the  scoop  will  tell 
you  that  they  can  fire  with  the  double 
door  on  less  coal  and  keep  more  uniform 
steam  pressure  than  they  can  with  the 
single  door,  also  less  heat  escapes  with  the 
double  doors,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  less  opening  made  when  the  door  is 
opened. 

I  think  the  proper  way  to  fire  a  wide 
firebox  is  to  first  fire  on  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  keeping  one  side  burning 
brightly  all  the  time.  In  this  way  almost 
the  full  per  cent,  of  heat  can  be  obtained 
from  the  coal.  With  the  single  door  the 
firemen  are  more  apt  to  neglect  this  fact 
and  fire  over  the  whole  box  at  each  fire, 
while  witd  the  double  door  it  can  be  fired 
the  same  as  if  it  were  two  separate  fire- 
boxes. On  our  engines  both  doors  swing 
to  the  right  and  we  fire  them  both  left 
handed,  the  same  as  we  do  the  single  door. 
I  think  Mr.  Sarver  speaks  from  the 
roundhouse  point  of  view  alone,  judging 
from  the  way  the  firemen  here  feel. 

Mbkber. 

#  #      # 

Panama. 

I  am  prompted  to  write  this  by  reading 
a  letter  in  the  June  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine under  the  title  of  "Panama."  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  let- 
ter was  read  with  g^reat  interest  by  all 
the  readers  of  our  Magazine,  and  this 
brother  is  beyond  any  doubt  worthy  of 
much  credit  for  the  valuable  information 
he  has  imparted  to  the  brothers,  as  well 
as  the  many  other  readers.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
among  railroad  men  of  all  classes  in  train 
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seryice,  having  a  very  diacouraging  effect 
upon  thoae  who  were  contemplating  plac- 
ing an  application  with  the  secretary  of 
the  canal  commission.  The  warning  note 
which  this  brother  has  sounded  is  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  but  the 
question  arises,  is  there  no  remedy  for 
such  evils? 

Should  such  conditions  continue  to  pre- 
vail without  any  efforts  being  made  for 
improvement?  or  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  satisfied  with  such  a  state 
of  affairs?  I  will  leave  these  questions 
for  every  true  American  to  answer  him- 
self, but  I  imagine  I  can  hear  replies 
throughout  the  whole  land,  and  the  an- 
swer is  "no."  Who  is  it  then  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  state  of  affairs?  I 
fancy  I  hear  them  say  "Those  who  are  in 
authority  and  have  charge  of  the  work." 
Then  who  is  it  that  placed  those  parties 
in  authority?  Was  it  not  you  and  I  and 
every  citizen  of  these  United  States?  Un- 
questionably, yes.  So,  consequently;  the 
responsibility  rests  upon  ourselves,  the 
general  citizenship  of  the  country.  This 
great  work  is  ours  and  we  should  look  at 
the  matter  from  a  patriotic  standpoint 
But  what  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a 
better  condition  of  affairs? 

It  must  be  considered  that  this  vast  un- 
dertaking is  in  its  infancy,  and  due  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  errors.  It  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
field  of  operations  is  far  from  our  shores 
and  that  for  this  reason  there  are  occa- 
sioned many  inconveniences  and  many 
preliminary  arrangements  are  necessary 
before  this  immense  project  can  be  suc- 
cessfully put  forward.  Some  of  these 
facts,  according  to  my  own  view,  have 
been  overlooked. 

All  to  whom  I  have  spoken  are  of  the 
same  opinion  as  myself,  that  is,  that  the 
work  as  far  as  consistent  should  be  done 
by  American  labor,  and  the  work  being  in 
a  tropical  climate  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  proper  arrangements  for  good 
water,  clean  and  healthy  quarters  with 
good  sanitary  regulations  strictly  en- 
forced, thereby  stamping  out  pests  and 
contagious  diseases;  if  necessary  put  up 
an  ice  plant  for  the  puriXNse  of  having  cold 
and  pure  water,  good  bathrooms  and  good 
substantial .  diet  suitable  for  such  a  cli- 
mate, and  as  previously  stated,  this  being 
in  a  tropical  climate,  the  working  hours' 
should  be  such  as  is  consistent  with  the 
weather.  Considering  the  risk  of  diseases 
and  the  hardships  which  such  a  climate 
imposes,  employes  should  receive  remu- 
neration accordingly,  and  I  regard  it  aa 


a  duty  for  this  Qovemment  to  set  such 
an  example.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
our  law-making  bodies  and  in  our  chief 
magistrate.  President  Boosevelt,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  when  such  conditions  as  are  ex- 
isting at  Panama  are  brought  clearly  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities, 
they  will  meet  with  the  consideration 
which  they  merit.  That  this  canal  when 
completed  will  place  the  United  States 
foremost  of  all  other  nations  in  commerce 
is  beyond  any  doubt,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  the  United  States  with  American 
genius  and  skill  is  the  best  prepared  na- 
tion for  the  work.  In  conclusion  I  would 
say  if  the  author  of  the  letter  "Panama" 
is  still  on  the  grounds  and  he  should  read 
this,  please  write  again,  for  myself  and 
many  other  men  will  always  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him.  Msmbeb. 

#      #      # 

The  Fireman. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Magazine,  un- 
der the  head  of  "A  Fireman's  Tribula- 
tions," I  called  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers to  the  sensible  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Baker,  of  Railway  and  Locomotive 
Engineering,  and  also  to  the  remarks  by 
Mr.  F.  P.  Roesch,  of  F.  M.  Hicks  &  Go. 
In  this  number  of  the  Magazine  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  superintendent  of  machinery  of  a 
prominent  southwestern  railroad  before  a 
recent  railway  club  meeting.  He  said  in 
part :  "Now,  my  experience  has  been  that 
in  recent  years  both  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen  have  received  very  material 
and  substantial  increases  in  pay,  and  that 
their  conditions  have  been  bettered  in  va- 
rioua  ways." 

We  all  know  that  there  has  been  a  little 
increase  in  pay,  but  what  does  it  amount 
to  when  we  look  at  the  increased  tonnage 
and  added  responsibility?  Can  we  call  it 
an  increase  where  one  man  has  to  do 
the  work  that  two  formerly  did,  or  where 
he  has  to  fire  an  engine  with  75  cars 
whereas  an  engine  formerly  pulled  but 
26  cars?  This  does  not  look  so  much  like 
an  increase  to  me  aa  it  does  a  decrease. 
The  gentleman  mentioned  notes  the  little 
increase  in  pay  but  fails  to  also  note  the 
increased  burden  that  has  been  placed  on 
the  fireman.  Continuing,  the  gentleman 
said:  "I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Roesch 
that  there  are  many  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, but  I  think  as  a  whole  they  are  not 
quite  so  bad  all  over  as  were  pictured, 
and  that  firemen,  as  a  class,  are  today  a 
better  paid  class  of  men  in  proportion  to 
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the  duties  they  perform  than  any  other 
class  of  railroad  employes/'  etc. 

We  well  know  that  the  duties  of  the 
fireman  are  the  most  arduous  as  he  stands 
behind  the  hot  boiler  head,  when  in  parts 
of  the  country  the  temperature  is  100  de- 
grees in  the  shade.  I  wonder  how  the  gen- 
tleman would  like  to  perform  those  duties 
on  a  battleship  in  such  weather,  or  in  the 
winter  time  when  there  is  frost  and  snow, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  fireman 
to  get  on  top  and  shovel  the  coal  down 
in  order  to  take  water,  etc.  The  gentle- 
man refers  to  the  few  who  are  earning 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  dollars  per  month,  and  says  it 
is  more  than  the  best  skilled  mechanic 
can  expect  to  earn  after  completing  a 
long  period  of  apprenticeship  and  enter- 
ing upon  his  trade.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  work  of  a  mechanic 
and  that  of  a  locomotive  fireman.  The 
mechanic  does  his  work  in  a  well-fitted 
shop  and  can  move  about  at  his  ease, 
while  the  fireman  must  work  under  en- 
tirely different  conditions,  perhaps  on  a 
hard  steaming  engine  that  is  in  need  of 
the  back  shop,  or  he  may  be  endeavoring 
to  get  steam  out  of  dirt  (real  estate,  as 
some  of  the  boys  call  it  in  different  parts 
of  the  country)  instead  of  coal.  The  fire- 
man is,  too,  always  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger and,  I  might  say,  the  mechanic  has 
twenty  chances  for  his  life  to  the  fire- 
man's one. 

Again,  a  man  may  be  fitted  to  become 
a  good  mechanic  when  he  could  not  be  a 
fireman,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  not 
stand  the  hardships  necessary  to  gain  pro- 
motion. A  mechanic  may  have  his  warm 
meals  and  lunch,  regular  hours  to  work 
and  regular  rest,  while  the  fireman  is 
dragging  along  from  one  sidetrack  to  an- 
other not  knowing  when  he  will  arrive  at 
the  terminal.  He  is  a  slave  to  duty,  and 
when  he  gets  in  he  doesn't  know  how  soon 
he  may  be  called  again. 

Mr.  Angus  Sinclair,  editor  of  Railway 
and  Locomotive  Engineering,  at  the  late 
convention  of  the  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association,  remarked  that  when 
a  modern  fireman  is  required  to  handle  as 
much  coal  as  a  laborer  is  required  to 
throw  out  of  a  car  per  day's  work,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  young  men  should 
keep  away  from  the  employment  of  fire- 


men if  possible.  At  the  best,  nowadays, 
the  fireman's  work  is  exceedingly  ardu- 
ous; it  is  work  which  only  selected  men 
can  do. 

The  immense  quantity  of  coal  a  fire- 
man has  to  handle,  and  the  various  move- 
ments he  has  to  make  in  order  to  get  the 
coal  in  the  proper  place  in  the  proper 
time  is  well  outlined  by  that  thoughtful 
gentleman.  "Everything  ought  to  be  done 
to  help  that  man  so  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  increase  of  labor  laid  upon 
him,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair.  "The  coal  should 
be  moved  ahead  at  water  stations,  but 
that  practice  is  very  much  neglected,  to 
say  the  least  about  it." 

How  different  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair to  those  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
before  mentioned.  I  thank  Mr.  Sinclair 
in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  for  his  very  kind  and  thoughtful  re- 
marks. Member. 

#      #      # 
A  Word  from  Neb?  Mexico. 

I  have  seen  "a  word"  from  several  fire- 
men, but  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  see  any- 
thing from  New  Mexico.  Our  road  has 
the  largest  engines  in  the  world.  They 
are  the  Mikado  type  and  weigh,  equipped 
for  service,  two  hundred  and  seventy  tons. 
They  are  tandem  compound.  We  also 
have  some  Vaudain  compounds.  This  is 
a  pretty  good  place  to  work.  The  coal  is 
fairly  good  on  the  south  end,  but  we  get 
a  good  deal  of  Colorado  soil  on  the  north 
end.  We  work  two  ways  out  of  this 
division  point,  north  one  hundred  miles, 
and  south  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles. 
Going  north  we  have  the  Raton  mountains 
to  climb,  with  three  engines  pulling 
twenty-five  cars  of  fruit,  and  go  like  a 
snail  on  the  gallop.  The  south  end  is  the 
best  to  work  on  because  we  make  better 
time,  that  is,  overtime.  On  two  districts 
we  have  regular  engines,  but  on  another 
district  the  engines  are  in  the  pool,  and 
a  nice  set  of  scrap  heaps  they  are.  When 
going  along  the  road  on  these  engines  a 
fireman  has  no  time  to  look  for  a  "hello" 
from  the  farmer's  daughter,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  him  any  good  if  he  did,  be- 
cause there  are  no  farmers  along  the  sec- 
ond district.  They  couldn't  raise  a  dis- 
turbance because  there's  no  rain  to  "set- 
tle  it."  Member. 
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The  Air  9rake»  in  Relation  to  the 
Harrisburg  Disaster, 

Tbe  doable  wreck  and  the  awful  results 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  1.40  a.  m..  May  11, 
1905,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  rail- 
road men,  and  discussion  of  the  conditions 
that  led  to  it  should  be  pursued  until  the 
facts  are  understood  by  officials,  as  well 
as  employes. 

One  of  the  worst  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  inspection,  maintenance  and  proper 
operation  of  air-braked  trains  is  the  body 
of  under-officials,  who  know  practically 
nothing  about  an  air  brake  and  don't  pre- 
tend to  know ;  there  are  others  who  are 
expected  to  know  all  about  the  matter; 
yet  these  officials  direct  the  making  up  of 
trains,  and  will  permit  no  change  in  the 
consist  of  a  freight  train  that  will  change 
the  "switch  list,"  or  that  may  cause  a 
few  minutes'  delay.  There  is  really  no 
help  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter. 
We  must  go  higher  up,  to  the  officials 
who  are  concerned,  not  so  much  in  the 
individual  train  movement  as  in  the  gen- 
eral results  of  operation  and  the  net  earn- 
ings. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the 
long,  heavy  freight  train.  The  cost  of 
cars  and  locomotives  is  very  great,  and 
they  must  be  handled  with  care  to  avoid 
injury,  but  the  lading  of  a  train  some- 
times represents  a  moderate  fortune ;  yet 
the  safety  of  such  trains  is  often,  almost 
regularly,  neglected  in  order  to  hurry 
them  out  from  the  leaving  terminal,  or 
to  hasten  the  setting-out  or  switching  of 
cars  at  intermediate  points. 

The  article  contributed  by  H.  R.  Fuller 
to  the  July  Magazine  pretty  clearly  shows 
up  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  general  supervisor 
of  the  air  brakes  of  a  very  busy  railroad, 
I  wish  to  give  evidence  to  substantiate 
his  statements. 

While  Congress  was  wrestling  with  the 
proposition  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
operated  air  brakes  in  a  freight  train, 
all  sorts  of  reasons  were  advanced  as  to 
why  it  should  not  be  done.  It  was  gravely 
asserted  that  for  every  additional  air 
brake  cut  in  there  was  the  pro  rata  in- 
crease in  the  awful  danger  to  which 
trainmen  were  subjected  in  going  between 
can  to  couple  the  air  hose  and  open  the 


valves,  and  other  arguments  were  pro- 
duced, equally  absurd. 

But  why  the  railroads  should  lobby 
against  any  increase  in  the  number  of  air- 
braked  cars  (equipped,  in  correct  condi- 
tion and  in  position)  to  be  cut  in  and 
operated  as  a  measure  of  train  safety, 
after  going  to  the  expense  of  paying  {or 
the  air-brake  apparatus  on  those  cars,  is 
something  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand. 

It  is  my  belief  that  before  the  air  brake 
was  applied  to  freight  cars  a  great  many 
roads  lost  more  money  during .  many  a 
year,  as  the  result  of  trains  breaking  in 
two,  separating  widely  and  getting  to- 
gether again,  than  from  all  of  the  regular 
head-end  and  rear-end  collisions  in  the 
same  given  time.  If  every  car  in  the 
train  has  an  air  brake  cut  in,  or  is  piped 
for  air,  the  danger  of  damage  resulting 
from  breaking  in  two  is  practically  elim- 
inated, and  the  railroad  officials  should 
know  that  every  additional  air  brake  that 
is  cut  in  reduces  the  chances  for  the 
trouble,  denominated  by  the  number  of 
cars  total  in  the  train. 

On  a  long  freight  train,  when  a  portion 
of  the  cars  only  are  air-braked,  a  light 
service  application  of  the  brakes,  made 
when  the  train  is  running  forward  and 
the  slack  stretches  out,  will  cause  severe 
shocks  to  be  felt  on  the  caboose.  On  the 
road  with  which  I  am  connected  the  dam- 
aging effect  of  brake  application  on  a 
part-air  train  was  realized  when  freight 
cars  were  first  being  equipped  with  air 
brakes,  and  part-air  was  all  of  the  air 
that  we  had.  It  was  found  that,  as  more 
cars  in  a  train  were  being  gradually  air- 
equipped,  it  was  good  policy  to  switch 
them  together  and  use  their  brakes,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  number  of  rear  cars 
with  "free  slack,"  and  to  extend  the  num- 
bers of  the  head  cars  with  "controlled 
slack,"  until  now  our  trains  are,  and  have 
been  for  some  time,  all-air,  and  all  work- 
ing except  those  with  such  defects  as  ne- 
cessitate cutting  them  out ;  and  to  refute 
the  editorial  interpretation  of  the  Har- 
risburg wreck,  quoted  by  Mr.  Fuller  from 
a  daily  paper,  our  trains  of  the  First  Di- 
vision consist  of  as  many  as  75  cars, 
quite  often,  and  sometimes  our  "battle- 
ships" haul  85  cars,  with  the  air  brakes 
in  operation  on  the  entire  train. 

As  to  trouble  arising  therefrom,  there 
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has  been  none  when  the  brakes  were  op- 
erated by  a  skillful  engineer,  and  while 
shocks  and  occasional  break-in-two's  will 
happen  under  certain  conditions  to  all 
immoderately  long  trains,  the  freight  train 
performance  on  this  road  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  road  in  the 
country,  and  be  a  model  or  good  example 
to  many. 

If  all  cars  in  the  train  are  air-equipped 
and  operated,  and  if  at  an  emergency 
application  the  quick  action  of  the  brakes 
is  continuous  throughout  the  train,  the 
braking  power  will  be  exerted  upon  the 
rear  cars  of  a  train  of  any  length  before 
the  slack  of  the  train  can  close  in — the 
slack  is  controlled  slacks  and  there  can 
be  no  serious  shock. 

Negligence,  however,  in  the  making  up 
or  insi>ection  of  an  all-air  train  may  leave 
it  in  a  condition  in  which  the  brakes  re- 
spond all  right  at  ordinary  service  appli- 
cations and  release  promptly,  and  yet  if 
thrown  into  emergency  while  running  for- 
ward at  fair  speed  and  the  slack 
stretched,  the  action  of  the  air  brakes 
could  "buckle  up"  the  train  as  effectively 
as  that  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  was 
buckled.  That,  of  course,  would  be  the 
result  of  defective  brakes,  but  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  article  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  simply  having  all 
cars  in  a  train  equipped  with  air  brakes, 
and  cutting  them  all  in,  will  not  prevent 
the  shocks  and  damage  from  sudden  brake 
application  unless  it  is  known  that  the 
triple  valves  will  apply  with  quick  action, 
when  so  desired,  clear  back  to  the  rear 
of  the  train.  When  brakes  are  applied  at 
emergency,  if  anything  stops  the  serial 
quick-action  of  the  triples,  the  effect  is 
just  the  same  practically  -as  though  it 
were  a  part-air  train  and  the  only  brakes 
were  those  that  applied  at  quick-action. 

There  are  several  impediments  to  quick 
action,  and  several  departments  are  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Oars  that  are  simply 
fitted  with  train  pipe  and  hose,  cars  that 
are  equipped  with  the  quick-action  brake, 
but  having  their  individual  brakes  tempo- 
rarily cut  out  on  account  of  some  defect, 
and  those  older  cars  equipped  with  the 
plain  automatic  triple  valve  represent 
three  classes  that  may  l>e  placed  in  a 
train  among  other  and  properly  air-braked 
cars,  without  interfering  with  the  re- 
quired action  of  the  brakes  on  the  other 
cars — BO  long  as  there  are  not  too  many 
of  these  non-quick-action  cars  together, 
which  stops  emergency  action. 

The  quick  action  at  emergency  applica- 
tion will  "jump**  and  oootinue  through 


from  one  to  five  non-quick-action  cars, 
depending  upon  their  location  in  the 
train.  It  is  a  common  rule  not  to  place 
more  than  two  such  cars  together,  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  train 
wrecking,  in  one  way,  is  upon  agents, 
yardmasters,  switchmen,  conductors, 
brakemen,  and  sometimes  the  train  dis- 
patcher, but  directly  the  trainmaster. 

An  angle  cock  but  partially  opened  will 
discontinue  quick  action  beyond  it,  while 
not  having  any  effect  on  service  applica- 
tion and  brake  release.  For  this  the 
trainmen  are  responsible. 

The  above-mentioned  conditions  can 
easily  be  seen  and  set  right  if  understood 
by  all  parties  concerned,  and  close  atten- 
tion and  inspection  is  given,  but  there  is 
a  hidden  source  of  dknger — ^partial  ob- 
structions inside  of  the  air  pipes,  and 
triple  valves  that  apply  at  a  service  re- 
duction and  release  all  right,  but  will  not 
give  quick  action. 

Here  the  responsible  ones  are  the  air- 
brake inspectors  and  the  train  crew. 
Sometimes  the  cause  is  a  train  pipe  or 
hose  partly  closed  from  ice ;  occasionally 
the  emergency  valve  in  the  triple  is  stuck 
fast  or  is  missing,  preventing  quick  action 
on  that  car,  but  remaining  undiscovered, 
just  as  are  the  large  numbers  of  sup- 
posed quick-action  triple  valves  that  are 
not  quick-acting  on  account  of  the  strain- 
ers in  the  triple  valve  unions  being  nearly 
closed  by  the  lodgment  of  dirt.  It  is  this 
possibility  of  there  being  triple  valves 
that  fail  at  emergency  next  adjacent  that 
should  prohibit  placing  even  two  non- 
quick-action  brakes  together.  They 
should  be  switched  in  singly. 

Severe  shocks  at  regular  service  appli- 
cations are  caused  by  all  of  the  loaded 
cars  being  at  one  end  of  the  train  and 
all  of  the  empties  at  the  other  end.  Un- 
equal piston  travel  has  a  similar  effect. 

So  the  accident  at  Harrisburg  could 
have  happened,  .and  just  as  disastrously, 
if  the  train  had  been  all  air,  but  contain- 
ing certain  defects  or  irregularities. 

But,  on  the  other  hand  (to  quote  the 
illustrious  Prof.  Domehead),  the  air 
brakes  can  be  operated  satisfactorily  on 
all  the  cars  that  the  engine  can  haul  if 
the  train  is  made  up  right  and  brakes  ^ut 
in  their  proper  condition,  and  if  they  are 
not  so  arranged  those  disasters  will  con- 
tinue to  occur,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite 
of,  all-air  control. 

Long  freight  trains  should  be  made  up 
with  the  loaded  and  empty  cars  placed 
alternately  in  blocks  of,  say,  five  or  seven 
loads,  then  a  block  of  empties,  of  more  or 
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less  nnmber  than  the  block  of  loads,  ac- 
cording as  to  whether  loads  or  empties 
predominated ;  then  a  block  of  loads  and 
again  a  block  of  empties,  etc.,  through- 
out the  whole  train. 

Cars  piped,  or  air-equipped,  but  not 
working  quick-action  triples,  should  be 
placed  singly  and  separated  by  at  least 
three  quick-action  brakes. 

Piston  travel  should  not  be  the  same  on 
all  cars,  but  should  range  within  5^ 
inches  on  heavily  loaded  high  capacity 
cars,  as  the  shortest,  and  8  inches  on 
empty  flat  cars,  as  the  longest,  travel. 
The  brackets  or  pipe  hangers  on  the  train 
pipe  near  the  angle  cocks  should  hold  the 
pipe  secure  against  vibration,  which  often 
causes  angle  cocks  to  work  partly  or  en- 
tirely shut.  Then,  if  the  inspectors  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  triple  valves  are  all 
in  correct  working  order,  or  cut  out  and 
the  car  placed  accordingly,  air-brake  ap- 
plication at  either  service  or  emergency 
will  effect  a  smooth  stop  on  a  train  of  any 
length,  if  the  engineer  understands  his 
business. 

He  should  avoid  "drifting"  with  the 
brakes  partially  applied  on  a  long  freight 
train,  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  be- 
ware of  making  too  light  an  initial  reduc- 
tion. It  is  best  to  wait  until  the  proper 
time  and  then  draw  off  at  least  ten 
pounds — noting  that  the  black  gauge  hand 
does  not  rise  while  the  train  line  pressure 
is  being  discharged,  and  the  brake  valve 
is  on  lap.  If  this  does  occur,  reduce  it 
down  at  once  with  the  valve  in  the  service 
position,  while  the  pressure  is  discharg- 
ing. 
/  I  have  spoken  only  of  brake  application 
on  long  trains.  Now  a  word  or  two  about 
brake  release :  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  thousands  of 
freight  car  triple  valves  all  in  perfect  con- 
dition in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  leak- 
age past  the  piston  packing  rings,  a  slow 
increase  of  train-line  pressure  can  not  be 
depended  upon  to  force  many  of  the  triple- 
valves  into  release  position  on  the  rear 
cars.  Therefore,  comparatively  higher 
main  pressures  should  be  carried  as  the 
numbers  increase  of  air-braked  cars  to 
be  operated. 

The  pressure  should  be  supported  by 
volume  as  great  as  can  be  conveniently 
carried.  There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the 
amount  of  volume  of  the  main  reservoirs, 
but  practically  none  to  the  amount  of 
pressure,  if  the  excess  is  pumped  slowly. 

In  common  practice  the  brake  valve 
should  always  be  used  in  the  full  release 
position  when  releasing  brakes  and  left 


there  without  moving  it  until  all  brakes 
are  assuredly  released,  after  which  the 
sooner  the  brake  valve  is  returned  to  run- 
ning position  the  better.  A  second  and 
third  movement  of  the  brake  valve  to  full 
release  position  should  also  and  invariably 
be  made  afterward,  and  before  70  pounds 
train-line  pressure  has  been  attained,  but 
never  push  the  handle  to  release  position 
when  the  black  gauge  hand  shows  70 
pounds. 

It  seems  like  delay  to  train  movement 
to  direct  that  whenever  the  air  brakes  on 
a  freight  train  have  been  applied  to  reduce 
the  speed,  that  they  must  not  be  released 
until  the  ti*ain  has  been  stopped  dead,  yet 
in  the  absence  of  any  independent  means 
of  driver  brake  control,  a  brake  release 
while  running  forward  generally  results 
in  the  train  i>arting. 

The  use  of  the  straight-air  feature  of 
the  combined  automatic  and  straight-air 
driver  and  tender  brake  will  permit  re- 
leasing the  train  brakes  with  safety,  but 
a  common  pressure  retaining  valve  in  con- 
nection with  the  driver  brakes  can  not  be 
relied  upon  at  all  times. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  immense  power 
stored  in  the  system  of  a  long  all-air 
freight  train,  and  we  must  concede  that 
damage  can  be  caused  if  the  brakes  are 
not  properly  connected  and  skillfully 
handled. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read 
the  following  press  dispatch  in  a  daily 
pai>er : 

"Harbisbubo,  Pa.,  July  15. — ^Train 
No.  28  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Flyer,  the 
new  18-hour  train  between  Chicago  and 
New  York,  met  with  an  accident  today 
a  mile  east  of  Port  Royal,  which  fortu- 
nately did  not  result  seriously.  A  west- 
bound freight  train  nearing  Port  Royal 
tried  to  stop  suddenly  and  the  engineer 
made  a  too  violent  application  of  the  air, 
the  consequence  of  which  waa  that  a  car 
buckled  and  was  thrown  over  to  track 
No.  1,  on  which  the  Flyer  was  speeding 
east.  An  attempt  was  made  to  flag  trains 
in  front  and  the  rear  of  the  wreck,  but 
the  break  occurred  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Flyer,  and  the 
train  plunged  into  the  wreck.  The  mo- 
mentum threw  the  wrecked  car  from  the 
track,  but  the  Flyer  did  not  jump  the 
rails,"  etc.,  etc. 

Another  case  of  train  "buckling"  from 
an  emergency  brake  application.  Was  It 
a  part-air  train,  in  spite  of  the  lesson 
taught  on  May  11,  or  was  it  practically 
all-air,  but  made  up  in  such  a  condition 
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that  the  quick-action  effect  was  inactive 
beyond  a  certain  point  near  the  center 
or  forward  portion  of  the  train? 

This  trouble  is  becoming  frequent,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions  that 
the  railroads  are  up  against,  yet  a  trouble 
that  may  be  easily  prevented. 

Will  W.  Wood. 

#      #      # 

What  Ails  the  Air  Pumpf 

The  work  that  the  air  pump  does  in 
compressing  air  from  the  atmosphere  to 
the  main  reservoir  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  "free  air,"  or  air  at  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  that  is  taken  into 
the  air  cylinder  and  then  compressed. 
The  reason  we  measure  the  air  before  it 
is  compressed  instead  of  after  it  is  in  the 
main  reservoir  is  because  the  pressure, 
density  and  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere comes  closer  to  a  common  standard 
all  over  the  country  than  the  pressure  in 
the  main  reservoir  will  be.  The  air  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  is  a  common  standard  all  around 
the  world,  has  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and,  of  course,  has  a 
density  corresponding  to  that  pressure. 
At  the  top  of  a  mountain  the  pressure  is 
not  so  great,  and  the  body  of  air~  is  not 
as  dense,  for  the  air  has  a  chance  to  ex- 
pand some,  and  a  cubic  foot  in  volume 
will  not  contain  as  much  air  as  at  a 
greater  pressure.  For  this  reason  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  taken  into  an  air  pump  at 
high  altitudes  and  compressed  to  90 
pounds  gauee  pressure  will  have  a  smaller 
volume  at  that  high  pressure  than  a  cubic 
foot  of  free  air  taken  into  a  pump  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  will  save  some  trou- 
ble with  figures  if  the  full  15  pounds  is 
taken  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  we  compute  our  pressure  built  up  in 
the  main  reservoir  by  atmospheres  instead 
of  by  pounds  on  the  gauge. 

Air  at  90  i>ounds  gauge  pressure  is  said 
to  have  7  atmospheres.  This  looks  queer, 
for  15,  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
will  go  into  90  exactly  6  times,  and  it 
would  seem  that  we  should  call  it  6  at- 
mospheres, instead  of  7.  But  when  talk- 
ing of  gauge  pressures  we  must  remember 
that  the  original  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere does  not  show  on  the  gauge,  but  it 
shows  only  the  pressure  above  the  atmos- 
pheric line.  A  gauge  such  as  is  used  on  a 
locomotive  to  show  pressures,  that  is  ex- 
posed to  the  atmospheric  pressure  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  tube,  will  have  the 
hand  stand  at  zero.     It  is,  therefore,  1 


atmosphere  short  at  90  pounds,  and  shows 
6,  to  which  we  add  the  1  it  does  not  show, 
and  we  have  7  atmospheres. 

To  follow  out  the  work  of  an  air  pump 
we  will  suppose  that  the  pump  is  in  such 
good  shape  that  no  air  can  escape  past  the 
moving  piston  or  out  past  the  inlet  valve 
to  the  atmosphere.  When  the  piston  has 
moved  up  one-half  of  its  travel  it  will 
have  compressed  the  air  above  it  into  one- 
half  the  space;  so  that  the  cylinder  full 
of  free  air  at  1  atmosphere  will  have  been 
compressed  into  half  a  cylinder  full,  and 
have  twice  the  pressure,  or  2  atmospheres, 
and  one-half  the  volume.  At  this  point 
the  gauge  will  show  15  pounds,  or  1  at- 
mosphere. As  the  piston  moves  on  up  to 
three-quarters  of  its  stroke  the  volume  is 
again  reduced  one-half,  and  the  pressure 
is  doubled  to  four  atmospheres,  of  which 
the  gauge  shows  45  pounds.  A  further 
movement  of  the  piston  to  compress  the 
air  to  half  its  volume  again  will  double 
the  pressure  and  give  8  atmospheres,  7  of 
which  will  show  on  the  gauge.  Now,  If 
the  gauge  shows  105  pounds  in  the  main 
reservoir,  the  air  will  be  the  same  pres- 
sure in  the  upper  part  of  the  air  cylinder ; 
leaving  out  the  pressure  needed  to  raise 
the  discharge  valve  off  its  seat,  air  will 
begin  to  pass  into  the  main  reservoir  from 
the  pump,  and  for  each  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton a  volume  of  air  one-eighth  as  large  as 
the  cylinder  would  pass  into  the  reservoir. 
If  there  was  only  15  pounds  gauge  pres- 
sure in  the  main  reservoir  to  pump 
against,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the 
pressure  needed  to  raise  the  discharge 
valve,  air  would  begin  to  pass  away  from 
the  pump  at  half  stroke,  and  we  would 
get  one-half  a  cylinder  full  of  air  into  the 
reservoir  at  each  stroke.  At  45  pounds 
in  the  reservoir  it  would  begin  to  pass  in 
at  three-quarters  stroke,  and  we  would 
get  a  volume  of  compressed  air  equal  to 
one-fourth  that  of  the  cylinder.  But  all 
this  time  we  have  just  one  cylinder  full 
of  free  air  to  work  on,  no  matter  to  what 
pressure  it  is  finally  compressed,  and  for 
that  reason  we  take  the  volume  of  free 
air  as  the  standard  on  which  to  base  our 
calculations  of  the  work  of  the  pump. 

In  all  calculations  of  air  pressures 
there  are  two  standards,  one  that  of  the 
ordinary  air  gautre,  which  does  not  show 
the  first  atmosphere  of  pressure,  and 
absolute  pressure,  which  begins  at  the 
vacuum  line,  or  15  pounds  below  the  air 
gauge.  To  reduce  gauge  pressure  to  abso- 
lute pressure  add  15  pounds  to  what  the 
air  gauge  shows. 

Now,  as  to  the  volume  of  free  air  com- 
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pressed  by  a  pump  on  a  mountain  railroad 
and  by  a  pump  at  the  sea  level :  Suppose 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  up  on  the 
mountain  was  10  pounds  per  square  inch, 
which  is  the  ordinary  pressure  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10,000  feet.  This  pump  at  half 
stroke  would  have  2  mountain  atmos- 
pheres or  20  pounds  absolute,  which  is 
only  5  pounds  gauge  pressure.  At  three- 
quarters  stroke  it  would  be  4  mountain 
atmospheres,  or  40  pounds  absolute,  and 
25  pounds  gauge  pressure;  at  seven- 
eighths  stroke  it  would  be  8  atmospheres 
of  mountain  pressure,  or  80  pounds  abso- 
lute, and  so  on  up  to  the  standard  pres- 
sure carried  in  the  main  reservoir.  Thus 
you  see  the  pressure  and  amount  of  air 
finally  delivered  to  the  main  reservoir  by 
the  pump  depends  on  the  pressure  and 
density  of  the  free  air  you  start  with,  and 
a  pump  working  on  a  mountain  will  han- 
dle considerable  less  compressed  air  at 
each  stroke,  and  have  to  make  a  great 
many  more  strokes  to  fill  a  50,000-cubic- 
inch  reservoir  to  90  pounds  gauge  pres- 
sure than  if  working  with  air  of  greater 
density  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  you 
can  also  see  that  the  higher  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  the  less  volume  of  air 
is  pushed  into  it  at  each  stroke  of  the 
pump. 

There  is  another  factor  to  consider  in 
the  work  of  an 'air  pump — the  clearance 
at  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  A  theoret- 
ically perfect  air  pump  should  have  no 
clearance  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston ;  that  is,  the  piston  should  just 
touch  the  cylinder  head,  so  that  all  the 
compressed  air  would  have 'to  pass  out 
into  the  reservoir.  But  air  pumps  are 
none  of  them  perfect  in  this  respect.  All 
of  them  have  more  or  less  clearance,  and 
this  clearance  is,  of  course,  filled  with 
compressed  air  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
When  the  piston  starts  back  away  from 
the  head,  this  air  will  expand,  and  until 
it  has  expanded  down  to  a  little  less  than 
atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  the  atmos- 
phere can  raise  the  inlet  valve,  no  free  air 
will  come  into  the  pump.  Suppose  this 
space  is  %  inch,  and  is  filled  with  air  at 
8  atmospheres,  the  piston  will  move  down 
a  full  inch  before  the  air  in  the  clearance 
would  be  expanded  down  to  1  atmosphere, 
so  free  air  will  come  in  from  the  outside. 
If  the  air  piston  had  10  inches  stroke, 
this  would  reduce  the  free  air  taken  in 
by  one-tenth.  This  loss  from  clearance  is 
greater  with  a  high  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure than  with  a  low,  as,  for  instance, 
with  2  atmospheres,  or  15  pounds  gauge 
pressure  in  the  reservoir,  the  loss  would 


only  be  one-fourth  inch  of  stroke,  or  one- 
fortieth  of  the  full  stroke. 

A  pump  running  very  slowly  will  waste 
more  air  in  the  clearance  than  a  pump 
running  at  a  fairly  rapid  speed;  first, 
because  the  momentum  of  the  two  pistons, 
steam  and  air,  moving  at  a  quick  speed, 
will  tend  to  carry  the  air  piston  farther 
into  the  clearance*space  than  when  it  is 
just  crawling  up  to  the  end  of  the  stroke ; 
and,  second,  because  the  steam  ports  un- 
der the  reversing  valve  are  round,  and 
the  edges  of  the  valve  that  opens  these 
ports  are  straight.  When  the  reversing 
valve  is  moved  very  slowly  by  the  piston 
it  does  not  move  its  full  travel,  as  it  will 
open  the  steam  port  wide  enough  for  the 
steam  to  feed  through  and  reverse  the 
main  valve,  so  the  steam  piston  does  not 
make  its  full  travel.  Tests  show  that  the 
ports  make  only  about  one-fourth  of  their 
full  opening  when  the  piston  moves  very 
slowly  and  reverses  the  valves ;  this 
shortens  the  stroke  of  the  steam  piston 
a  little  at  slow  speed  and  increases  the 
clearance. 

Insufficient  lift  of  the  air  discharge 
valves,  so  that  the  air  can  not  pass  away 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  reservoir,  will 
give  a  high  terminal  pressure,  so  the  air 
in  the  clearance  space  will  follow  the 
piston  down  farther  than  it  should.  This 
trouble  is  only  found  with  newly-fitted 
valves,  or  where  the  valve  bushings  have 
worked  up.  A  discharge  valve  with  too 
much  lift  can  keep  out  more  free  air  than 
one  with  too  little  lift.  It  takes  time  for 
the  discharge  valve  to  move  down  to  its 
seat  and  prevent  reservoir  air  from  get- 
ting back  into  the  pump.  The  distance 
the  air  piston  can  move  away  from  the 
head  while  the  discharge  valve  is  closing 
the  opening  measures  the  volume  of  reser- 
voir air  that  gets  back  into  the  cylinder 
before  the  valve  shuts.  One-eighth  of  a 
stroke  will  give  a  chance  to  hold  air 
enough  to  expand  from  8  atmospheres  to 
1,  and  stop  any  free  air  from  entering. 
If  the  valve  is  so  loose  in  its  bushing  that 
it  can  cock  to  one  side  and  does  not  shut 
tight,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  free 
air  gets  into  the  cylinder  at  that  end. 

Leaks  past  the  air-piston  packing  rings 
are  responsible  for  keeping  free  air  out  of 
the  cylinder.  None  of  these  rings  are  per- 
fectly airtight,  as  there  must  be  an  open- 
ing in  the  ring  to  allow  it  to  exi>and  as  it 
wears  and  fill  the  cylinder.  As  this  open- 
ing becomes  larger  more  air  can  pass  it, 
till  when  the  rings  are  nearly  worn  out, 
so  much  compressed  air  can  get  through 
the  opening  that  the  pump  is  of  no  use  at 
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a  slow  speed.  Various  devices  have  been 
tried  to  make  these  rings  airtight,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  successful  in  sup* 
planting  the  pattern  of  rings  used  by  the 
air-brake  companies.  These  rings  are 
held  out  against  the  wall  of  the  cylinder 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  gets  in- 
side the  ring.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  cylinder  is  worn  more  at  each  end 
than  in  the  middle.  The  air  pressure  can 
not  be  more  than  2  atmospheres  in  the 
middle  of  the  stroke,  unless  the  discharge 
valves  leak,  while  it  is  up  to  the  reservoir 
pressure  at  the  ends  of  the  stroke,  which 
sets  out  the  rings  very  tight. 

The  condition  of  the  air  strainers  and 
inlet  valves  have  much  to  do  with  the  vol- 
ume of  free  air  getting  into  the  pump.  If 
the  strainer  is  stopped  up  with  grease  and 
dirt,  so  there  is  not  opening  enough  to 
allow  the  air  cylinder  to  fill  to  its  full 
capacity,  the  pump  will  not  pump  the  air 
it  should.  Keep  the  strainers  clean  and 
the  openings  full  size.  If  a  patent 
strainer,  filled  with  hair  when  first  put 
on,  and  with  dirt  a  week  afterward,  is 
in  service,  better  examine  it  and  see  if 
it  is  in  condition  to  furnish  air  to  the 
pump.  You  can  easily  test  the  pump  by 
taking  out  the  strainer  and  pumping  up 
full  pressure  on  the  engine,  and  noting 
the  time  used,  then  putting  in  the  strainer 
after  draining  all  the  reservoirs,  and 
pump  them  up  again.  It  may  surprise 
you  to  find  out  that  the  pump  will  handle 


more  air  with  the  strainer  removed  or 
when  it  is  clean.  Leaky  piston  rod  pack- 
ing can  waste  all  the  air  on  the  up-stroke 
if  the  pump  is  running  slow.  It  is  well 
worth  while  to  see  that  the  piston  rod 
packing  is  in  perfect  order.  Perfect 
doesn't  mean  as  good  as  usual.  A  very 
hot  pump  will  not  handle  as  much  free 
air  as  one  that  runs  cool,  because  the  air 
will  begin  to  expand  with  the  heat  as 
soon  as  it  gets  in  the  cylinder,  and  will 
keep  on  expanding  till  the  piston  starts 
the  other  way.  All  that  it  expands  before 
compression  begins  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  free  air  taken  in.  Air  when 
compressed  gets  hot  as  a  result  of  the 
mechanical  work  done  on  it  by  the  steam 
during  compression;  this  is  a  natural 
law,  as  inflexible  as  that  of  gravitation. 
If  the  air  passes  into  and  out  of  the  pump 
in  a  large  volume  it  will  come  in  cool  and 
carry  the  heat  generated  during  compres- 
sion away  with  it  into  the  main  reservoir, 
which  should  have  outside  surface  enough 
to  cool  the  air  down  to  its  original  tem- 
perature. A  large  stream  of  air  flowing 
thi*oueh  the  pump  will  keep  it  cool.  But 
if  only  a  small  amount  of  air  passes  to  the 
reservoir  it  will  carry  away  only  a  part 
of  the  heat  developed  during  compression. 
This  leaves  the  pump  hot.  Anything  that 
reduces  the  amount  of  air  handled  by  the 
pump  at  the  standard  speed  will  make  it 
run  hot  John  W.  Troy. 
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S,tiestions  and  Answers  on  the  Pple  National 
Electric  Headlight 

3p  J.  WW  Johnson    ' 


These  questions  and  answers  will  be 
presented,  as  far  as  is  consistent,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  articles  on  the  Pyle- 
National  Electric  Headlight  appeared  in 
this  Magazine. 

Question  1, — What  is  an  electric  head- 
light? 

Answer. — A  device  applied  to  the  front 
of  a  locomotive  and  used  to  illuminate 
the  traclc  by  means  of  a  light  produced  by 
a  current  of  electricity. 

Q.  2. — What  principal  parts  comprise 
the  Pyle-Wational  Electric  Headlight? 

A. — The  turbine  engine,  the  dynamo 
and  the  arc  lamp. 

Q.  5.— What  are  the  dutifes  of  the  tur- 
bine engine? 

A. — The  turbine  engine  furnishes  the 
mechanical  power  that  operates  the 
dynamo,  the  latter  producing  the  light. 

Q,  4, — What  are  the  principal  parts  oi 
the  dynamo? 

A. — The  armature,  the  commutator 
(which  is  attached  to  the  armature 
shaft),  the  two  field  magnets  and  the  pole 
pieces. 

Q,  5.— What  are  the  duties  of  the 
armature? 

A. — ^The  armature  induces  an  electro- 
motive force  in  the  copper  wires  wound 
upon  it,  and  concentrates  and  directs  the 
flow  of  current 

Q.  6.— What  is  the  function  of  the 
commutator? 

A. — The  function  of  the  commutator  is 
to  collect  the  currents  produced  by  the 
armature  wires  and  cause  them  all  to 
concur  to  a  desired  result. 

Q.  7. — Where  is  the  commutator  at- 
tached to  the  armature? 

A. — It  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
armature  shaft,  so  that  it  rotates  there- 
with. 

Q,  8. — How  is  the  commutator  formed? 

A. — The  commutator  is  formed  of 
alternating  sections  of  conducting  and 
nonconducting  material,  running  length- 
wise upon  the  axis  upon  which  it  turns. 

Q,  9.— What  is  the  function  of  the  field 
coils  or  magnets? 

A. — The  function  of  the  field  magnets 
is  to  produce  an  intense  magnetic  field  in 
which  the  armature  revolves. 

Q.  10. — What  are  the  pole  pieces  and 
their  function? 

A. — ^The  pole  pieces  are  the  end  por- 


tions of  the  field  magnet  and  they  form 
the  armature  chamber  in  which  the  arma- 
ture revolves. 

Q.  11. — What  are  the  first  three  meas- 
urements of  electricity? 

A. — The  volt,  the  ampere  and  the  ohm. 

Q.  12.— What  is  a  volt? 

A. — The  volt  is  the  practical  unit  of 
measurement  of  electrical  pressure* 

Q.  15.— What  is  an  ampere? 

A. — ^The  ampere  is  the  practical  unit  of 
measurement  of  the  rate  of  fUno  of 
current. 

Q.  1^.— What  is  the  ohm? 

A. — ^The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  eleoirioal 
resistance.  Such  a  resistance  as  would 
limit  the  flow  of  electricity  under  an  elec- 
tro-motive force  of  one  volt  to  a  current 
of  one  ampere. 

Q.  15. — ^Where  is  electricity  found? 

A. — Electricity  is  everywhere — it  per- 
vades all  bodies. 

Q.  16. — Does  electricity  itself  represent 
weight? 

A, — It  does  not  Electricity,  being  in- 
tangible and  having  no  substance,  can  not 
have  weight  nor  occupy  space. 

Q.  17. — ^How  is  electricity  conducted 
into  houses,  or  from  the  dynamo  to  the 
lamps? 

A. — By  means  of  copper  wires. 

Q.  18. — What  prevents  electricity  from 
escaping? 

A. — To  prevent  the  escape  of  electric- 
ity the  wires  are  covered  or  insulated 
with  various  substances,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  rubber,  asbestos,  etc. 

Q.  19. — What  causes  the  water  to  flow 
through  the  pipes  into  our  houses  when 
we  open  the  faucets  or  valves? 

A. — Pounds  pressure,  or  head. 

Q,  20. — If  the  pounds  pressure  in  the 
pipes  should  become  too  great  what  would 
result? 

A. — ^The  pipes  would  bunt  and  the 
water  escape. 

Q.  21. — What  causes  the  electricity  to 
flow  through  the  wires  and  lamps? 

A. — The  electro-motive  force  or  voltage. 

Q.  22. — What  produces  the  el^tro-mo- 
tive  force,  or  voltage? 

A. — The  electro-motive  force  or  voltage 
is  produced  in  the  armature  wires  by  the 
arnkature  revolving  in  its  chamber  at  a. 
very  high  rate  of  speed. 
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Q,  23. — What  causes  the  electrical  pres- 
sure or  voltage  to  become  too  high? 

A. — By  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
armature  beyond  the  point  desired. 

Q.  2^.— Then  the  speed  at  which  the 
armature  revolves  determines  the  amount 
of  voltage  produced? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.  25. — Should  the  electrical  pressure 
become  too  great,  what  would  result? 

A. — If  the  electrical  pressure  or  voltage 
becomes  too  high  the  wires  conducting  the 
current  will  be  heated  so  hot  that  the 
insulation  wound  upon  them  will  become 
charred. 

Q.  26. — When  the  insulation  on  the 
wires  becomes  charred,  does  it  lose  its 
virtue? 

A. — Yes.  When  the  material  covering 
the  wires  becomes  charred  it  is  no  longer 
a  good  "insulator"  and  the  current  will 
leak  through  from  layer  to  layer  of  the 
coils. 

Q.  27.— What  is  this  called? 

A. — A  burned-out  coil. 

Q.  28. — Does  the  "volt"  represent  any 
electricity  ? 

A, — It  does  not.  It  represents  only  the 
pressure  that  acts  upon  the  electricity. 

i^.  29. — What  effect  has  the  volt  upon  a 
current  of  electricity? 

A. — It  forces  a  quantity  of  current  to 
flow  through  the  wires  at  a  certain  rate 
per  second. 

Q.  30. — How  is  this  rate  of  flow  meas- 
ured? 

A. — In  amperes. 

Q.  31. — How  do  we  make  a  current  of 
electi'icity  do  w^ork  for  us? 

A. — By  placing  opposition  in  its  path. 

Q.  32. — Do  the  wires  through  which  the 
current  passes  offer  any  resistance  to  its 
flow? 

A. — Yes.  These  solid  wires  offer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  electricity,  just  as  the  water  pipe  does 
to  the  water,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
water,  the  effect  of  the  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  electricity  is  greater  if  a 
larger  quantity  is  passed  through  than  a 
smaller  quantity. 

Q.  33. — If  you  wish  to  conduct  a  quan- 
tity of  electricity  a  certain  distance,  and 
for  that  purpose  used  two  or  more  wires 
of  the  same  size,  or  one  large  wire,  would 
the  resistance  be  less  than  if  one  small 
wire  was  used? 

A. — The  resistance  would  be  very  much 
less  and  the  current  would  flow  more 
easily. 

Q.  34. — How  many  paths  does  elec- 
tricity take? 


A. — Electricity  takes  as  many  paths  as 
are  offered,  but  it  always  takes  the  easiest 
path,  or  the  one  offering  least  resistance. 

Q.  35. — What  is  meant  by  a  "short  cir- 
cuit?" 

A. — A  short  circuit  is  a  passage  offered 
whereby  a  quantity  of  current  of  elec- 
tricity may  flow  with  less  resistance  than 
is  offered  by  its  passage  to  points  desired, 
such  as  lamps,  etc. 

Q.  36. — What  is  the  cause  for  most  of 
the  short  circuits  found  in  this  device? 

A. — ^Distorted  insulation  of  wires, 
brought  about  by  chafing. 

Q.  37. — How  may  this  be  avoided? 

A. — By  properly  protecting  wires  when 
an  equipment  is  applied. 

Q.  38. — How  should  the  wires  be  run 
from  the  dynamo  to  the  lamp  when  the 
dynamo  is  applied  near  the  cab  of  the 
locomotive  ? 

A. — When  the  dynamo  is  applied  near 
the  cab,  the  wires  to  the  arc  lamp  should 
be  run  through  a  separate  pipe  and  inside 
of  a  molding. 

Q.  39. — Why  is  it  not  good  practice  to 
place  these  wires  inside  of  the  hand  rail- 
ing? 

A. — There  are  several  reasons.  First, 
when  there  is  staybolt  work  to  be  done, 
often  the  hand  railing  must  come  off  and 
the  boilermakers  might  not  use  the  great- 
est care  in  removing  same,  and  so  damage 
the  insulation  on  the  wires,  and  this 
might  not  be  observed  until  a  failure  had 
resulted.  Second,  there  is  great  danger 
of  the  insulation  being  chafed  off  or  the 
wires  broken  where  they  enter  or  leave 
the  hand  railing,  on  account  of  the  abrupt 
angle  at  which  the  wires  are  bent  Third, 
water  may  get  inside  of  hand  railing  and 
not  drain  out,  and  this  would  in  time 
moisten  and  rot  the  insulation  until  the 
water  could  soak  through,  and  when  the 
insulation  has  become  moist  it  has  lost 
its  virtue  as  an  insulator. 

Q,  40. — How  should  the  wires  bo  run  to 
the  arc  lamp  when  the  dytiamo  is  applied 
at  front  or  on  the  arch  of  the  locomotive? 

A. — When  the  dynamo  is  applied  on 
arch  of  locomotive,  the  wires  should  be 
run  through  a  piece  of  "circular  loom/' 
or  a  piece  of  rubber  hose,  and  this  con- 
duit passed  through  to  inside  of  reflector 
cage. 

Q.  41. — How  should  wires  be  run  to 
lamps  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive? 

A. — ^Wires  to  cab  lamps  should  be  run 
from  the  dynamo  into  the  cab  through  an 
iron  pipe  or  a  piece  of  circular  loom  con- 
duit and  under  a  molding  in  the  top  of 
cab.     If  the  iron  pipe  is  used  the  wires 
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must  be  thoroughly  wrapped  with  insula- 
tion tape  where  they  enter  and  leave  pipe. 

Q.  J^, — By  what  name  is  the  engine 
that  furnishes  the  mechanical  power  that 
operates  the  dynamo  known? 

A. — The  Pyle  compound  steam  turbine. 

Q.  J^S, — Explain  the  construction  of 
this  engine  and  the  passage  of  steam 
through  same. 

A. — This  engine  consists  of  a  main 
casting  having  three  rows  of  exhaust  or 
receiving  buckets;  the  turbine  wheel 
revolving  in  this  casting  has  three  rows 
of  bottomless  buckets  or  blades  that  are 
solid  cast  in  the  wheel  and  fit  in  a  recess 
in  the  main  casting  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  steam  may  pass  from  the  blades  of  the 
wheel  to  exhaust  buckets  of  casting  and 
back  into  the  next  row  of  bottomless 
buckets  in  wheel,  and  so  on  until  the  final 
exhaust  into  a  central  chamber,  thence 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Q,  J^. — Does  this  turbine  engine  re- 
quire any  internal  lobrication? 

A. — It  does  not. 

Q.  -*5.— Why? 

A. — This  engine  has  no  reciprocating 
parts,  and  therefore  requires  no  internal 
lubrication. 

Q.  J^S, — By  what  mechanical  means  is 
the  speed  of  this  device  controlled? 

A. — By  a  governor  applied  within  the 
casing  of  the  engine. 

Q.  Jft, — ^What  style  of  governor  is  used? 

A. — A  centrifugal  governor. 

Q.  J^S, — Is  there  any  other  means  em- 
ployed within  this  turbine  to  prevent  the 
speed  attaining  a  velocity  beyond  the 
point  desired? 

A. — Yes.  There  is  a  centrifugal  brake 
applied  to  the  turbine  wheel  and  set  so 
that  it  will  act  at  about  150  revolutions 
higher  speed  than  the  point  at  which  the 
governor  is  set  to  act. 

Q.  -^.— Why  is  this  centrifugal  brake 
not  adjusted  so  that  it  will  act  at  the 
same  speed  as  the  governor? 

A. — ^There  are  two  reasons  why  the 
centrifugal  brake  is  not  set  so  that  it  will 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  governor : 
First,  the  brake  will  not  act  as  quick  as 
the  governor  weights,  and  would,  there- 


fore, interfere  seriously  with  the  speed  at 
the  critical  time ;  second,  it  was  designed 
and  applied  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
the  turbine  wheel  running  away  and  being 
thrown  to  pieces  by  centrifugal  force  at 
times  when  the  governor  plungers  have 
been  neglected. 

Q.  50. — How  many  governor  weights 
are  there  in  this  device? 

A. — Four  in  number. 

(?.  51. — How  many  sets  of  governor 
springs  are  used  and  what  is  their  duty? 

A. — There  are  four  sets  of  governor 
springs  used,  and  their  duty  is  to  offer 
the  proper  amount  of  resistance  to  the 
movement  of  the  governor  weights  and  to 
cause  them  to  act  quickly. 

Q.  52. — How  many  governor  valves  and 
where  are  they  located? 

A. — There  are  two  governor  valves, 
and  they  are  placed  within  the  governor 
stands. 

Q.  53. — Where  are  the  governor  stands 
located? 

A. — ^The  two  governor  stands  are  sus- 
pended to  the  main  casting  and  at  diamet- 
rically opposite  points. 

Q.  54. — When  the  steam  is  turned  on 
and  the  turbine  wheel  is  given  motion, 
what  effect  has  this  on  the  governor 
weights? 

A. — When  the  turbine  wheel  is  started 
in  motion  the  governor  weights,  being  at- 
tached thereto  and  revolving  about  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  shaft,  tend  to  fly 
farther  apart. 

Q.  55. — This  action  of  the  governor 
weights  causes  what? 

A. — ^This  movement  of  the  governor 
weights  forces  the  cross  arm  out,  which 
in  turn  moves  the  two  governor  plungers 
in  toward  their  seats,  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  volume  of  steam  that  is  flowing 
to  the  turbine  wheel. 

Q,  56. — If  the  governor  weights  are  al- 
lowed to  travel  out  farther  than  at  right 
angle  position  to  face  of  the  turbine 
wheel  before  the  governor  plungers  are 
seated,  will  the  governor  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  speed? 

A.— No. 
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Water  Spaces  Around  Fireboxes'^ 


In  endeavoring  to  discover  what  is 
known  on  tliis  subject  I  made  an  exam- 
ination of  tlie  water  space  dimensions  of 
some  84  modem  boilers.  This  investiga- 
tion showed  that  there  is  no  generally 
recognizable  rule  connecting  the  size  of 
the  water  space  with  the  firebox  dimen- 
sions, but  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  use  wider  water  spaces.  So 
many  reasons  for  the  use  of  wide  water 
spaces  can  be  brought  forward  that  it 
appears  strange  that  the  width  has  not 
been  increased  more  rapidly.  When  the 
fireboxes  were  restricted  in  width  by  be- 
ing placed  between  the  wheels,  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  all  possible  grate  area 
made  it  desirable  to  keep  down  the  width 
of  the  water  spaces  to  a  minimum.  Now, 
however,  with  the  wide  fireboxes  above 
the  wheels,  there  is  but  little  excuse  for 
reproducing  these  cramped  water  spaces. 
A  free  increase  in  the  width  of  the  water 
space  around  the  firebox  increases  some- 
what the  dead  weight  of  the  engine,  but 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  will  undoubt- 
edly more  than  offset  this. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments 
which  will  show  the  influence  of  the  width 
of  the  water  space  on  the  evaporation,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  a  free  circulation  of  the 
water  will  be  insured  by  wide  water  legs 
and  will  help  the  evaporative  power  of 
the  firebox  heating  surface.  In  addition 
to  the  size  of  the  water  spaces,  their  shape 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  evapora- 
tion ana  life  of  the  firebox. 

As  the  water  in  contact  with  the  side- 
sheets  is  turned  into  steam  it  must  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  the  steam  space,  and 
must  be  replaced  by  other  waters.  The 
water  spaces  should  be  so  designed  that 
this  natural  circulation  is  aided,  and  that 
the  currents  of  steam  and  water  impede 
each  other  as  little  as  possible.  This  is 
secured  if  the  firebox  sidesheets  are  verti- 
cal or  with  a  slight  slope  outward  as  they 
rise  from  the  mud  ring,  so  that  the  steam 
can  rise  along  the  firebox  sheets  and  the 
water  descend  along  the  outside  steel 
sheets  without  mutual  interference. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  firebox  sheets 
slope  inward  in  rising  from  the  mud  ring, 
the  steam  will  tend  to  rise  from  the  side- 
sheets  through  the  water  space  and  along 
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the  outer  sheets  to  the  surface,  thus  inter- 
fering with  the  descending  water  current. 

The  sidesheets,  being  subject  to  the 
full  effect  of  the  fire,  require  an  active 
supply  of  water  to  allow  the  vigorous 
evaporation  to  proceed  properly.  If  the 
water  spaces  are  cramped  or  badly  ar- 
ranged, so  that  the  water  supply  is  not 
kept  up,  the  water  will  fail  to  reach  large 
areas  of  the  sidesheets,  with  results  very 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  firebox 
sheets  and  staybolts. 

In  one  case  of  this  sort  we  found  on  a 
certain  lot  of  locomotives  that  there  was 
a  well-defined  oval  space  on  each  side- 
sheet  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  staybolts  tight  until  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  removed  by  redesigning  the 
water  space  to  give  the  water  free  access 
to  the  sidesheets. 

Another  advantage  obtained  by  the 
widening  of  the  water  spaces  is  the  in- 
creased flexibility  and  endurance  of  the 
staybolts.  Some  tests  recently  made  on 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  vibratory 
staybolt  testing  machine  show  the  advan- 
tage which  can  be  expected  from  this 
source.  Nine  test  pieces  were  cut  from 
the  same  bar  and  vibrated  with  a  deflec- 
tion of  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch 
each  side  of  the  center  while  under  a  load 
of  4,000  pounds.  All  conditions  were  the 
same  except  the  length  of  the  test  piece 
vibrated.  Three  bars  were  8  inches,  three 
6%  inches,  and  the  remaining  three  were 
5  inches  in  length.  The  average  number 
of  vibrations  before  fracture  was  1,620 
for  the  8-inch,  960  for  the  6M»-inch,  and 
695  for  the  5-inch  bolts.  An  increase  of 
60  per  cent,  in  the  length  of  the  bolt 
added  more  than  130  per  cent,  to  its  life 
when  vibrated. 

It  appears  that  the  rule  for  the  best 
width  of  firebox  water  space  is  very  much 
like  Mr.  Forney's  rule  for  the  size  of  a 
locomotive  boiler,  which  is,  make  it  as 
large  as  the  other  conditions  permit  The 
figures  obtained  show  a  wide  variation  in 
practice.  Among  the  wide  firebox  engines 
the  narrowest  water  space  measured  as 
follows:  Front  leg,  4  inches  at  mud 
ring  and  5  inches  at  throat;  side  and 
back  legs,  3  inches  at  ring  and  4  inches 
at  crown.  The  widest  space  had  a  front 
leg  measuring  5  inches  top  and  bottom; 
side  legs,  5  inches  at  ring  and  6  inches  at 
crown ;  back  leg,  5  inches  at  ring  and  7H 
inches  at  crown. 
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Movement   of  Trains 
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Doings  on  the  High  Line. 

Nehemiah  Buggins  was  an  old  con- 
ductor on  the  High  Line.  He  said  he  had 
80  much  trouble  to  get  a  square  meal, 
he  was  going  to  quit  the  road  and  go  into 
the  restaurant  business  at  Argand  so  the 
other  boys  could  get  something  good  to 
eat.  No  one  ever  took  Nehemiah  for  a 
philanthropist,  and  some  even  suspected 
that  he  had  more  in  view  than  the  com- 
forts of  the  boys  when  he  opened  that 
small  edition  of  Delmonico's  on  Railroad 
avenue,  opposite  the  yards  at  Argand.  It 
is  familiarly  known  as  "Bug  House,"  be- 
cause they  had  always  known  him  as 
"Buggy." 

He  calls  his  place  "The  Semaphore," 
and  that  is  what  he  has  for  a  sign.  They 
had  been  putting  up  some  new  three-posi- 
tion signals  on  the  road  and  when  the  old 
ones  were  brought  into  headquarters, 
Nehemiah  got  the  superintendent  to  get 
permission  to  sell  one  to  him,  and  he  had 
it  put  up  in  front  of  his  door,  with  the 
ropes  attached,  so  he  could  raise  or  lower 
it  in  the  regulation  way.  He  says  he  feels 
more  at  home  with  that  red  board  out  in 
front  of  his  door,  because  when  he  was  on 
the  road  a  good  share  of  his  time  was 
spent  waiting  for  things  like  that  to  drop 
and  let  him  go  by.  This  is  what  he  tells 
the  disimtchers  when  they  come  in  to  eat. 
So  whenever  dinner  is  ready  he  lets  his 
semaphore  arm  go  up  to  danger,  so  the 
boys  will  know  he  has  something  for 
them.  But  the  boys  can  not  help  firing 
a  little  joke  into  Buggy  once  in  a  while, 
and  they  tell  him  that  his  old  semaphore 
is  all  right  and  is  one  of  those  signals 
that  never  fails,  for  a  man  is  certainly 
running  into  danger  if  he  goes  by  that 
board  and  attempts  to  eat  a  meal  at  Bug 
House. 

But  Nehemiah  sets  a  pretty  good  meal, 
just  the  same,  and  he  does  not  figure  on 
getting  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  boys' 
income  on  pay-day,  so  many  of  them  eat 
there,  and  many  a  profound  study  and 
animated  discussion  take  place  under  the 
protection  of  that  red  semaphore. 

But  it  was  not  to  describe  Bug  House 
so  much  as  it  was  to  tell  what  was  said 
and  done  there  that  this  story  is  written. 
Dispatcher  Andrews  walked  in  one  morn- 
ing to  get  his  breakfast.     He  had  just 


been  to  the  postofiSce  and  had  an  open  let- 
ter in  his  hand.  As  he  entered  he  saw 
Trainmaster  Jenkins  at  one  of  the  tables. 

"Just  the  man  I  want  to  see,"  ex- 
claimed Andrews,  as  he  went  and  sat 
down  with  him. 

"Hello,  Henry,"  said  Jenkins.  "How 
did  things  go  last  night?' 

"Pretty  rocky  most  of  the  time,"  re- 
plied Henry.  "No.  4  is  an  hour  and  a 
half  late  from  the  west,  and  second  87 
had  a  hot  box  that  delayed  'em  40  min- 
utes altogether,  and  Linton's  extra  east 
got  hung  up  an  hour  at  Ellismont  waiting 
for  'em." 

"That's  too  bad,"  replied  Jenkins. 
"There  was  important  freight  on  that 
extra." 

Henry  was  interested  in  the  letter  he 
had  just  received.  He  was  reading  it 
again  as  he  waited  for  his  breakfast. 
When  he  finished  he  spoke  to  Jenkins. 

"I  just  got  a  letter  here  from  a  friend 
of  mine  who  is  a  dispatcher  down  on  the 
A.  B.  &  G.  down  at  Laurelton.  I  want 
to  read  it  to  you.    He  says : 

"  'Deab  Hank — I  hear  you  fellows  up 
there  have  been  wading  through  the 
change  of  time-table  business,  and  we  got 
up  against  a  proposition  here  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  was  a  poser  for  most  of  us,  so 
I  thought  I  would  see  what  you  would  do 
with  it 

"  'Our  No.  7  used  to  run  from  Laurel- 
ton  to  Beach  Hill,  which  is  an  intermedi- 
ate station  on  the  district.  At  the  last 
change  of  time-table  they  made  it  run 
through  to  Manville,  the  district  terminal. 
It  leaves  here  at  6.30  p.  m.  and  is  due  at 
Beach  Hill  at  9.50  p.  m.  The  time  is 
the  same,  apd  it  is  dally  except  Sunday 
on  both  time-tables,  but  the  new  one 
shows  it  running  through  to  Manville, 
and  due  to  arrive  there  at  11.40  p.  m. 
The  change  took  place  at  12.30  a.  m., 
Sunday,  April  2d.  No.  7  ran  on  Satur- 
day, the  20th,  and  got  to  Beach  Hill  on 
time,  9.50  p.  m.  We  had  an  extra  leav- 
ing Manville,  coming  east,  at  1  a.  m., 
Sunday,  and  after  I  got  him  fixed  up  he 
wanted  help  on  No.  7.  I  told  him  No.  7 
had  arrived  at  Beach  Hill  on  time,  and 
they  were  tied  up  and  the  crew  gone  to 
bed.  That  did  not  go,  however,  and  he 
would  not  move  until  I  gave  him  an  order 
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that  No.  7  was  aimalled  from  Beach  Hill 
to  Manville.  Now,  what  do  you  think 
of  that?  I  referred  the  matter  to  the 
chief,  and  he  said  It  was  all  right  to  give 
him  the  order,  but  he  might  just  as  well 
have  come  along  without  it.  I  put  it  to 
the  trainmaster,  and  he  was  inclined  to 
side  with  the  conductor.  The  superin- 
tendent said  it  was  proper  for  us  to  tell 
him  whether  No.  7  was  running  from 
Beach  Hill  to  Manville,  and  he  sent  the 
question  to  the  general  superintendent. 
I  don't  know  what  he  thought,  but  we  were 
all  surprised  to  see  our  question  presented 
to  the  American  Railway  Association  at 
its  last  meeting,  and  the  Train  Rules 
Committee  of  that  association  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  No.  7  could  not  run 
west  of  Beach  Hill  after  the  new  time- 
table took  effect.  Of  course,  we  can  not 
take  exception  to  the  ruling  of  that  asso- 
ciation, but  it  has  caused  a  lot  of  argu- 
ment among  the  boys  here.  I  just  won- 
dered if  you  fellows  had  any  ruling  on  a 
question  of  this  kind.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.     Your  old  friend,  Ned.* 

"Now,"  said  Henry,  as  he  folded  the 
letter  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  "How 
would  our  date  principle  apply  to  that 
case?  Is  there  anything  that  would  tell 
us  whether  the  train  could  run  west  of 
Beach  Hill?" 

"No,  there's  not,"  replied  Jenkins. 

"How  would  you  answer  the  question?" 
said  Henry. 

"You've  got  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation's answer,  haven't  you?"  Jenkins 
asked. 

"Sure  we  have,  and  we  couldn't  go  be- 
hind that.  At  the  same  time,  the  rule 
plainly  states  that  a  train  on  the  road 
will  take  the  schedule  of  the  train  of  the 
same  number  on  the  new  time-table  and 
proceed.  Now  suppose  No.  7  had  been 
five  hours  late  that  night  and  had  been 
just  a  little  out  of  Laurel  ton  when  the 
new  time-table  took  effect.  It  would,  of 
course,  assume  the  schedule  of  the  same 
number  on  the  new  time-table.  Now,  the 
new  time-table  entirely  supersedes  the  old, 
and  when  they  get  to  running  on  the  new 
one  it  shows  the  train  running  clear 
through  to  Manville." 

"Well,  you've  got  the  ruling,  haven't 
you?"  repeated  Jenkins.  "What  about 
that  rule  you  were  going  to  get  up?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Henry. 
"When  you  come  to  think  this  thing  over 
and  try  to  make  a  rule  so  that  the  train 
can  slide  from  the  old  schedule  to  the  new 


and  provide  for  every  poosible  case  so 
that  you  will  know  just  exactly  where 
you  are  at  all  the  time,  you  will  find  a 
pretty  big  job  on  your  hands.  Now,  I  fig- 
ure it  this  way :  as  long  as  your  schedules 
extend  between  the  same  stations  the  date 
plan  ought  to  work  all  right,  but  when 
they  get  to  changing  terminals,  like  this 
case  down  on  the  A.  B.  &  C,  then  you're 
up  against  it  proper,  for  there  are  more 
possible  situations  of  that  kind  than  you 
can  cover  with  a  general  rule.  But  such 
changes  as  these  seldom  happen  in  actual 
practice.  It  is  not  very  often  that  the 
terminals  are  changed,  and  in  order  to  get 
at  a  rule  that  everybody  can  understand 
we  can  afford  to  cut  out  that  kind  of  cases 
entirely,  and  when  they  do  occur  fix  it 
so  nobody  can  use  such  a  schedule  until 
it  comes  into  effect  at  its  starting  point 
on  the  new  time-table.  The  best  rule  I 
can  get  up  to  use  the  principle  of  Rule  4 
(B)  is  this: 

"Each  time-table,  from  the  moment  it 
takes  effect,  supersedes  the  preceding 
time-table.  When  a  schedule  of  the  pre- 
ceding time-table  corresponds  in  number, 
direction,  initial  and  terminal  stations  to 
a  schedule  of  the  new  time-table,  its  ex- 
istence and  authority,  with  every  condi- 
tion pertaining  thereto,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  schedule  of  the  same  number  and 
date  on  the  new  time-table. 

"A  schedule  of  the  new  time-table  which 
does  not  correspond  in  number,  direction, 
initial  and  terminal  stations  to  a  sched- 
ule on  the  preceding  time-table  shall  not 
be  in  effect  on  any  district  until  its  leav- 
ing time  at  its  initial  station  on  that  dis- 
trict after  the  time-table  takes  effect. 

"Schedules  on  each  district  date  from 
their  initial  stations  on  such  district. 

"Not  more  than  one  schedule  of  the 
same  number  and  date  shall  be  in  effect 
on  one  district. 

"You  see  that  affects  only  such  sched- 
ules as  have  the  same  terminal  stations 
on  both  time-tables  and  with  the  date  as 
the  governing  feature  I  think  that  ought 
to  regulate  everything  so  there  would  be 
no  misunderstandings.  Of  course  the  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  trains  moving  and  to  give 
them  a  schedule  to  complete  their  runs  if 
it  can  be  done  in  a  way  that  nobody  will 
get  mixed.  It  may  be  that  in  rare  cases 
a  train  will  have  no  schedule  to  get  to  its 
terminal  on,  but  the  occasional  loss  on 
this  score  will  be  more  than  comi)ensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  date 
will  fix  it  so  every  one  will  understand 
alike." 

Both  men  had  finished  eating  and  start- 
ed toward  the  trainmaster's  office.  They 
went  in  and  sat  down  and  Henry  contln- 
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ued :  "Now,  the  understandins^  of  a  rule 
like  this  should  be  that  the  new  schedule 
should  take  the  place  of  the  old  in  every 
particular.  If  the  old  schedule  is  partly 
fulfilled  on  the  old  time-table  it  will  be 
considered  as  partly  fulfilled  on  the  new. 
If  it  is  annulled  on  the  old  it  is  annulled 
on  the  new.  If  it  has  died  by  reason  of 
being  12  hours  late  on  the  old  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  new,  and  the  schedule 
is  dead  for  that  day.  If  you  get  an  order 
to  run  an  hour  late  on  the  old  you  run 
an  hour  late  on  the  new.  Whatever  you 
say  about  the  old  schedule  you  say  about 
the  new  one  when  it  comes  into  effect. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Jenkins  thought  a  moment  and  said, 
"Well,  it  looks  pretty  good,  but  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Will  it 
apply  to  all  cases  so  it  will  be  understood 
by  all  alike?" 

"I  have  tried  it  with  every  kind  of  a 
situation  I  can  think  of  and  it  is  all 
right  as  far  as  I  can  ma*ke  out,"  replied 
Henry. 

"Have  you  consulted  others  about  it?" 

"Indeed  I  have.  I  have  sent  it  to  a 
number  of  dispatchers  asking  for  criti- 
cisms and  have  not  as  yet  heard  of  any 
cases  where  it  would  fail  to  govern.  Let 
me  tell  you  another  thing.  The  Dis- 
patchers' Association  at  its  recent  annual 
convention  adopted  it  as  their  recom- 
mendation, and  they  sift  things  pretty 
thoroughly  before  they  act  on  them." 

"That  may  all  be,"  replied  Jenkins. 
"But  what  does  that  amount  to?  If  the 
American  Railway  Association  adopts  it 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about  put- 
ting it  into  effect." 

"Yes,  that's  true,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
Dispatchers'  Association  is  worth  some- 
thing." 

Jenkins  looked  at  his  watch  and  said 
No.  3  was  about  due  and  he  wanted  to  go 
west  on  her  and  Henry  picked  up  his  hat 
to  go. 

"Let  me  have  a  copy  of  that  rule  of 
yours,  Henry,"  said  Jenkins.  "I'll  look 
it  over  when  I  get  time.  May  be  I  can 
make  a  better  one." 

Henry  happened  to  have  an  extra  one 
in  has  i>ocket  and  banded  it  to  Jenkins. 

"I  hope  you  can,"  he  said.  "The  soon- 
er we  can  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem  the  better." 

No.  3  whistled,  the  two  parted,  Jenkins 
turning  over  the  proposed  Rule  4  in  his 
mind  and  Henry  mentally  composing  an 
answer  to  the  letter  from  his  old  friend, 
Ned. 


Taking  t>oWn  Signals  at  An  Inters 
mediate  Station, 

There  are  a  few  rules  in  the  Standard 
Code  that  must  be  supplemented  by  good 
sense  in  order  to  make  them  effective  and 
entirely  safe.  Question  175  this  month 
points  out  one  of  such  rules.  Another  of 
the  same  kind  is  Rule  96,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

When  signals  displayed  for  a  section 
are  taken  down  at  any  point  before  that 
section  arrives,  the  conductor  will,  if 
there  be  no  other  provision,  arrange  with 
the  operator,  or  if  there  be  no  operator, 
with  the  switchtender,  or  in  the  absence 
of  both,  with  a  flagman  left  there  for  the 
purpose,  to  notify  all  opposing  trains  of 
the  same  or  inferior  class  leaving  such 
point  that  the  section  for  which  the  sig- 
nals were  displayed  has  not  arrived. 

In  this  rule  the  same  principle  is  in- 
volved in  the  action  of  the  train  taking 
down  the  signals  as  in  the  use  of  Rule 
14  (k),  as  indicated  in  Question  175. 
Rule  96  requires  only  that  "opposing 
trains  of  the  same  or  inferior  class"  be 
notified  of  the  section  yet  to  arrive,  while 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  notify  trains  which  may  in  any  way  be 
inferior  to  the  following  section.  Inas- 
much as  the  leading  section  can  not  know 
every  order  that  may  be  issued  to  the  fol- 
lowing section  it  would  seem  that  as  a 
matter  of  safety  all  opposing  trains 
should  be  notified  until  the  expected  sec- 
tion arrives. 

In  practice  it  is  not  very  often  that 
such  a  case  comes  up,  for  the  reason  that 
signals  are  usually  carried  through  to  the 
district  terminal  or  else  taken  down  at  a 
registering  station,  in  which  case  the  reg- 
.ister  gives  the  information.  Even  in  this 
event  the  conductor  of  the  train  taking 
down  the  signals  must  consider  whether 
any  opposing  trains  are  excused  from  ex- 
amining the  register  at  that  point,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  certain  passenger 
trains,  the  operator  being  required  to 
make  the  entry  on  the  register  and  to  give 
a  "clearance"  to  the  train  as  it  goes  by, 
stating  that  all  trains  that  affect  its  rights 
have  arrived  and  departed.  In  case  any- 
thing of  this  kind  is  permitted  by  rule  it 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  train 
taking  down  signals,  as  an  operator  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon  to  know  what 
trains  are  affected  by  the  movements  of 
others.  Of  course  these  trains  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  they  are  entirely  possible 
and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  fact  that  certain  situations  rarely 
occur  is  a  very  good  reason  why  we  should 
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make  it  a  point  to  know  how  to  act  when 
they  do  occur.  Unexpected  situations  are 
sometimes  the  cause  of  serious  mistakes 
because  we  have  never  anticipated  any 
such  thing.  Some  little  point  is  over- 
looked because  we  have  not  studied  the 
possibilities  of  the  caae  beforehand.  It 
is  well  then  to  look  into  some  of  the  possi- 
ble situations  arising  from  conditions  de- 
scribed in  Rule  96. 

"If  there  be  no  other  provision"  for  no- 
tifying opposing  trains  that  another  sec- 
tion is  to  arrive  the  conductor  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  giving  this  information. 
The  "other  provision"  contemplated  in 
the  rule  is,  without  doubt,  a  train  reg- 
ister, and  we  have  pointed  out  that  even 
the  register  may  be  so  governed  as  to  lead 
to  error.  If,  then,  there  is  no  register 
at  the  station  where  the  signals  are  taken 
down  the  conductor  must  arrange  with  the 
operator  to  notify  opposing  trains.  When 
this  is  done,  although  the  rule  does  not 
say  so,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
operator  should  hold  his  train  order  signal 
against  opposing  trains  until  the  section 
arrives.  If  there  be  no  operator  the  next 
employe  authorized  to  convey  the  infor- 
mation is  the  switch-tender,  and  if  there 
be  neither,  the  conductor  must  leave  one 
of  his  own  men  for  the  purpose.  These 
are  the  only  three  classes  of  employes 
permitted  by  the  rule  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  would  appear  that  to 
entrust  it  to  any  other  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rule.  Not  even  an  agent  (who 
is  not  an  operator)  nor  a  reliable  section 
foreman  would  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  rule. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter  and 
the  question  has  been  asked  if  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  conductor  to  simply  tell  the 
operator  or  other  person  verbally  that  he 
must  perform  this  duty.  This  is  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  rule,  unless  Rule  103  be 
understood  to  apply  to  such  cases.  It  pro- 
vides that  "Messages  or  orders  respecting 
the  movement  of  trains  or  the  condition 
of  track  or  bridges  must  be  in  writing." 
Our  opinion  is  that  this  rule  should  apply 
to  a  case  of  this  kind  and  that  the  con- 
ductor should  give  notice  of  the  fact  in 
writing. 

Some  roads  have  varied  from  the  Stand- 
ard Code  in  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  a 
notable  exception  of  which  is  seen  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  The  rule  as  it  appears 
in  that  code  mentions  but  two  employes, 
the  operator  and  the  flagman,  and  requires 
that  the  instructions  from  the  conductor 


shall  be  in  writing.  It  then  states  that 
the  operator  or  flagman  must  remain  on 
duty  to  carry  out  these  instructions  un- 
less he  is  excused  by  an  order  from  the 
train  dispatcher,  in  which  case  the  latter 
is  made  responsible.  The  rule  on  this 
road  also  specifies  that  the  information 
shall  be  given  to  "all  opi>osing  trains  of 
the  same  or  inferior  class  and  opposing 
trains  of  superior  class  affected  by  the 
signals."  This  imposes  upon  the  con- 
ductor the  duty  of  specifying  such  trains 
as  are  to  be  notified. 

Another  point  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  train  taking  down  signals,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  the  signals  should  be  dis- 
played as  long  as  the  train  remains  at  the 
station.  If  the  fireman  should  take  down 
the  signals  the  moment  the  train  arrives 
at  the  station  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  opposing  train  may  see  it  displaying 
no  signals  and  be  out  of  reach  of  the  op- 
erator when  the  latter  receives  his  infor- 
mation. This  possibility  has  been  antici- 
pated by  the  Canadian  Pacific  rule  and 
it  requires  that  the  operator  or  flagman 
be  prepared  to  notify  opposing  trains  be- 
fore the  signals  are  removed  from  the 
engine. 

In  a  general  way  the  execution  of  the 
rule  should  be  accompanied  by  the  use  of 
good  judgment  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned and  every  possible  precaution 
taken  to  see  that  no  train  is  omitted  or 
overlooked  which  can  be  affected  by  the 
removal  of  the  signals. 

One  or  two  roads  have  made  the  rule 
entirely  different  from  that  recommended 
by  the  Standard  Code  and  have  required 
that  the  leading  section  wait  at  the  point 
where  signals  are  taken  down  until  the 
arrival  of  the  following  section  unless 
released  by  a  train  order,  in  which  case 
the  responsibility  for  notifying  other 
trains  is  assumed  by  the  dispatcher.  This 
is  really  the  surest  way,  although  the 
Standard  Code  practice  seems  to.  provide 
a  perfectly  safe  method  if  it  is  properly 
canned  out. 

On  some  roads  the  rule  contains  the 
added  requirement  that  the  train  taking 
down  signals  shall  notify  opposing  trains 
which  it  meets  until  it  reaches  a  regis- 
tering station,  where  it  will  register  the 
fact  that  it  displayed  signals  as  far  as 
the  station  in  question.  This,  however, 
is  only  an  additional  safeguard,  and  the 
rules  first  mentioned  should  be  considered 
as  first  and  most  important. 
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Questions    and    Ansivers 


Locomotive  Running  and  Repairs. 
Answers  bp  W.  C.  Wattact, 

M8.  Weir  ef  OoMe  Bftrt.-"When  an  en- 
gine is  running  forward  and  working 
steam,  what  part  of  the  guides,  top  or 
bottom,  does  the  croes-head  bear  against, 
and  why  does  the  bottom  guide  wear  so 
much  faster  than  the  top  one  on  all  road 
engines?"— C.  H. 

Answer, — When  the  engine  is  running 
forward  the  top  guide  will  wear  more  than 
the  bottom  guide,  because  when  the  piston 
is  at  the  forward  end  of  the  cylinder 
steam  is  admitted,  and  as  the  pin  passes 
the  center  the  steam  is  pushing  the  piston 
back,  exerting  a  pressure  oh  the  forward 
end  of  the  main  rod.  The  back  end  of  the 
main  rod  being  below  the  center  the  cross- 
head  is  forced  upward  or  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  top  guide. 

When  the  piston  leaves  the  back  end  of 
the  cylinder  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is 
pulling  the  rod  forward  and  on  an  angle 
after  the  pin  leaves  the  center.  The  pull 
on  the  pin  lifts  the  cross-head  and  causes 
it  to  wear  on  the  bottom  of  the  top  guide. 
It  is  always  pushing  and  pulling  on  the 
rod,  and  as  the  back  end  of  the  rod  fol- 
lows the  crank  pin  circle  it  is  always 
on  an  angle  except  when  i>assing  the  cen- 
ters, thus  holding  the  cross-head  up  while 
working  steam  running  forward  and  push- 
ing it  down  when  running  backward.  If 
your  engine  is  wearing  most  on  the  bot- 
tom guides  when  running  ahead  it  is  due 
to  improper  lubrication  of  bottom  guides 
and  cross-head,  or  else  the  guides  are  not 
in  line.  Road  engines  running  ahead  do 
not  wear  the  bottom  guides  most 


the  indicator  to  make  a  few  strokes  be- 
fore applying  the  pencil  to  the  paper,  this 
to  warm  up  the  pipe  leading  to,  and  the 
cylinder  of  the  indicator.  Then  when  the 
pencil  is  applied  it  will  indicate  the  ad- 
mission line,  which  will  show  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  until  the  pencil  begins  to 
fall,  or  the  valve  has  closed  the  port  for 
admission  of  steam.  This  is  the  point  of 
cut-off,  and  shows  that  the  valve  has 
closed  the  port  for  admission.  As  the 
steam  expands  in  volume  the  pressure  de- 
creases, and  the  drop  of  the  pencil,  show- 
ing the  drop  or  decrease  in  pressure,  in- 
dicates the  expansion  .of  steam  in  the  cyl- 
inder until  the  port  is  opened  for  the  re- 
lease or  exhaust,  and  then  the  pencil  falls 
until  the  cylinder  piston  reaches  the  end 
of  its  stroke,  and  as  the  piston  now  moves 
forward,  if  the  steam  did  not  all  get  out 
of  the  cylinder  the  piston  will  push  it 
out,  and  the  line  made  by  the  pencil  will 
indicate  the  pressure  on  the  exhaust  side 
of  the  piston,  which  is  called  the  back 
pressure,  and  is  measured  by  its  distance 
above  the  line  first  made  on  the  card. 
This  line  continues  until  the  valve  closes 
the  exhaust,  when  the  line  will  curve  up- 
wards, showing  that  the  steam  did  not  all 
get  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  what  failed 
to  escape  through  the  exhaust  port  was 
compiiessed  in  the  cylinder.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  card  showing  admission,  cut- 
off, expansion,  release  and  compression — 
five  important  points.  Any  book  on  indi- 
cator practice  with  a  little  study  will 
make  this  clear  to  you. 


Mf.  laiicator  C«rii.-"What  are  the  four 
principal  points  of  an  indicator  when  in- 
dicating an  engine?' — W.  Z). 

Answer, — If  you  mean  the  four  prin- 
cipal points  of  an  indicator  card,  they  are 
the  admission,  cnt-of^,  expansion  and  re- 
lease or  exhaust.  If  the  pencil  of  the  in- 
dicator is  held  to  the  paper  on  the  indi- 
cator drum  when  communication  between 
the  cylinder  and  indicator  is  shut  off,  both 
sides  of  the  indicator  piston  are  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  and  a  line  is  made  on 
the  paper  that  has  no  connection  with  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  cylinder.  This 
forma  the  line  from  which  all  other  pres- 
sures are  determined.  Now  before  taking 
the  card  it  is  well  to  allow  the  piston  in 


311.    Ea(iae    Travdiat    Uaisr    er    Ovsr.- 

"What  is  meant  by  an  engine  traveling 
under  or  over?"-— W.  D. 

Answer. — The  direction  in  which  the 
engine  runs.  When  you  say  a  locomotive 
is  running  ahead  or  back  it  is  readily  un- 
derstood that  the  forward  or  back  motion 
eccentrics  are  controlling  the  valve,  but 
in  stationary  practice  you  would  not  get 
a  very  definite  idea  as  to  which  direction 
the  engine  was  running  corresponding  to 
the  eccentric. 

Place  the  crank  on  the  dead  center 
nearest  the  cylinder,  and  when  the  eiigine 
starts  if  the  pin  starts  downward  or  un- 
der the  axle  first  the  engine  is  running 
under,  but  if  it  starts  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection and  goes  over  the  axle  first  it  runs 
over.      When    a    locomotive    is    running 
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ahead  it  is  running  under,  and  when  back- 
ing up  it  is  running  over. 


311.    Effect  of    Decreased  VaWe    Trayel.- 

"What  is  the  eflfect  on  an  engine  if  the 
travel  of  valve  is  decreased?" — W.  D, 

Anatoer. — ^The  eflfect  of  shortening  the 
travel  of  the  valve  is  to  increase  the  lead, 
both  steam  and  exhaust,  and  decrease  the 
port  opening  for  the  admission  of  steam 
to  the  cylinder,  which  produces  an  earlier 
cut-oflf  and  increases  the  expansion.  This 
causes  a  reduction  in  the  port  opening  for 
the  exhaust  steam  to  escape  from  the 
cylinder  and  increases  the  compression. 


312.    Lon|  uki  Short  Connected  En|iaei.- 

**What  is  the  difference  between  a  long  or 
a  short  connected  engine?" — W,  D. 

Anatoer. — The  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  connecting  or  main  rods,  the  rods 
that  communicate  the  pressure  on  the  pis- 
tons to  the  crank  pins  of  the  driving 
wheels  or  the  cranks  on  the  axles. 


313.  Uptake  of  BoUer.-'^What  is  meant  by 
the  uptake  of  a  boiler?"— W.  D. 

Anatoer, — This  applies  to  what  is 
known  as  the  area,  or  uptake  and  funnel. 
In  determining  the  size  of  funnel  condi- 
tions must  be  considered,  and  this  ques- 
tion refers  to  marine  practice,  rather  than 
locomotive,  and  means  the  area  of  funnel 
to  that  of  the  grate  and  is  determined  by 
results  based  on 'best  practice.  The  area 
is  usually  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  that  of 
the  grate,  or  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  the 
grate  area  when  the  top  of  the  funnel  is 
about  forty  feet  above  the  grate. 


314.  A  Jot  of  Steta.-"Wbat  Is  a  jet  of 
steam?"— W.  D. 

Anatoer, — A  volume  of  steam  escaping 
through  a  nozzle  or  pipe  which,  while  es- 
caping, is  projected  through  a  passage 
funnel  or  opening  to  mix  with  air,  gases 
or  liquids,  thereby  inducing  current.  A 
blower  on  a  locomotive  is  a  jet  of  steam 
that  induces  a  current  of  gases  and  air 
through  the  stack,  causing  a  draft  on  the 
fire. 


315.  Travel  of  Valve  Whoa  Steam  Up  aid 
Pert  Opeaial  is  Iaewn.-"Wnen  the  steam  lap 
and  port  opening  is  known,  what  must  be 
the  travel  of  the  valve?"— Tf.  D, 

Anatoer. — If  the  valve  is  to  open  the 
steam  port  its  full  width,  the  travel  of 
the  valve  must  be  twice  the  width  of  the 
steam  port  and  the  lap  of  the  valve. 

Example:     Width  of  steam  port,  1^ 


inches :  lap  of  valve,  1  inch.  1%  + 1  = 
214  inches,  and  2V4x2  =  4%  inches. 
Answer,  4%  inches. 

If  the  valve  haa  over- travel — ^that  is,  if 
it  travels  over  the  edge  of  the  bridge — ^you 
can  take  one-half  the  width  of  the  bridge 
multiplied  by  2  and  add  to  the  above. 
You  will  then  have  a  valve  travel  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  steam  port  plus  the 
lap  plus  one-half  the  width  of  the  bridge 
multiplied  by  2  equals  travel  of  valve. 


316.  Settial  Oot  Packlal  llfl|i.-"How 
should  the  packing  rings  be  set  out?" — 
W.  D. 

Anavoer, — If  engine  is  equipped  with 
spring  cylinder  packing  remove  cylinder 
head  and  follower.  Use  calipers,  or  a 
stick  if  you  do  not  have  them,  to  keep 
piston  central  in  cylinder,  loosen  jam-nuts 
and  put  tension  on  the  springs  to  hold 
packing  rings  out  against  the  cylinder 
walls.  After  adjusting,  caliper  or  meas- 
ure again  and  know  that  the  piston  is 
in  the  center  of  cylinder  before  or  when 
the  jam-nuts  are  tightened.  Proper  ad- 
justment depends  entirely  on  your  judg- 
ment. If  the  packing  is  set  out  too  tight 
it  will  absorb  the  powef  of  the  engine  and 
may  ruin  both  the  packing  ring  and  the 
cylinder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  packing 
should  be  tight  enough  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  steam  past  the  packing  rings, 
which  would  result  in  a  waste  of  steam 
and  loss  of  power.  If  snap  rings  are  used 
they  should  be  turned  from  a  ring  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  when  applied, 
but  if  worn  they  may  be  peined  out  with 
a  hammer  to  fit  the  cylinder.  When  ap- 
plying new  rings  the  sharp  corners  should 
be  rounded  off  to  prevent  the  sharp  edge 
from  cutting  cylinder  walls. 


317.  Actlea  of  Ia|ector.-*'Wbat  makes  an 
injector  lift  water?" — W.  D. 

Anatoer, — With  a  lifting  injector,  the 
injector  does  not  really  lift  the  water. 
The  steam  jet  or  primer  allows  the  steam 
to  flow  into  the  overflow  pipe  and  this 
forces  the  air  out  of  the  pipe  and  in- 
jector, producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the 
injector.  This  is  one  reason  that  all  con- 
nections should  be  kept  tight.  When  the 
air  is  forced  out  of  the  injector  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  on  top  of  the  water  in 
the  tank  then  forces  the  water  up  into 
the  feed  pipe  and  into  the  injector.  This 
also  explains  why  injectors  will  work  bet- 
ter at  sea  level  than  on  mountains  or  at 
high  altitudes,  where  the  air  is  light  and 
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there  is  less  atmospheric  pressure  to  force    please  state  whether  they  both  have  some- 
the  water  up  to  the  injector.  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  if  only  one,  whidi 
i.                                  one?"— C  R. 


318.  Brtkea  Poay  Track  Ceater  Pia  er  Lm| 
Bfiialiser.-"ln  case  of  a  broken  pony  truck 
center  pin  o^  long  equalizer  on  any  engine 
with  a  two-wheel  forward  truck  what 
would  you  do?"— J^.  R.  B, 

Answer, — Aleck  bolt  or  long  truck 
equalizer  broken,  raise  the  front  end  of 
the  engine  above  its  normal  position. 
This  will  take  the  tension  off  the  front 
driving  box  spring.  Now  jack  up  the 
front  end  of  equalizer  and  place  a  block 
of  hard  wood  or  a  truck  brass  on  top 
of  truck  axle  and  allow  the  end  of  the 
equalizer  to  rest  on  it.  If  kept  well  oiled 
where  the  brass  rides  the  axle  it  will  give 
no  trouble.  Should  the  equalizer  break 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  end  so  you 
could  not  use  brass  on  journal,  jack  up 
and  place  a  tie  or  short  piece  of  rail 
across  top  of  frames  in  front  of  cylinders 
and  chain  broken  equalizer  to  it.  This 
will  hold  the  front  end  of  equalizer  solid 
and  will  give  the  use  of  the  front  driving 
spring.  Run  carefully  with  an  engine 
blocked  in  this  manner. 


31f.    Wsrkial  Steam  ExpaatiTeiy.-'* After 

getting  train  started,  why  should  you 
hook  your  reverse  lever  towards  the  cen- 
ter?"—^.  «.  B. 

Answer, — That  you  may  work  the  en- 
gine with  more  economy.  By  hooking  the 
lever  toward  the  center  the  steam  port 
will  remain  open  during  a  portion  of  the 
stroke  only,  and  when  the  valve  closes  the 
port  the  steam  thus  confined  in  the  cylin- 
der forces  the  piston  to  the  completion  of 
its  stroke  by  its  expansive  force  or  energy. 
This  is  termed  "working  steam  expan- 
sively," and  less  steam  is  required  from 
the  boiler  to  fill  the  cylinder  at  a  short 
cut-off  than  when  the  port  remains  open 
during  the  full  length  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston.  If  you  can  do  the  work  with  less 
steam  you  will  use  less  coal. 


321.  Uai  sf  Valve.-"What  is  meant  by 
the  lead  of  a  valve?"— V.  R.  B. 

Answer. — ^The  opening  of  the  steam 
port  when  the  piston  is  at  the  beginning 
of  its  stroke. 


321.  AalaltrUy  ef  Mail  Bo«.-"In  talking 
about  the  angularity  of  the  main  rod,  *A' 
says  it  was  overcome  by  the  slip  of  the 
link.  'B*  says  it  was  overcome  by  the 
link  saddle  pin  being  set  back  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  block.  If  the  link 'saddle  pin 
being  placed  back  of  the  center  overcomes 
it,  how,  and  if  the  slip  of  the  link  does, 


Answer. — ^The  link  block  is  securely 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocker  arm 
and  must  move  in  the  arc  traversed  by  the 
arm.  Now  the  action  of  the  eccentric 
rods  on  the  link  forces  it  to  move  in  a 
slightly  vertical^  motion  at  certain  parts 
of  the  stroke,  which  causes  the  link  to 
slip  on  the  link  block.  The  slip  of  the 
link  on  the  block  is  greatest  in  full  gear 
and  diminishes  as  the  block  is  moved  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  link.  Back  set- 
ting the  link  saddle  pin  or  point  of  sus- 
pension also  has  the  effect  equal  to  length- 
ening the  eccentric  rod  during  a  portion 
of  the  stroke,  thereby  equalizing  the  valve 
travel,  and  has  more  influence  on  the 
equalization  of  admission  and  cut-off  and 
overcoming  the  angularity  of  the  main 
rod  than  the  slip  of  the  link  on  the  block. 
It  will  require  a  little  study  to  understand 
the  motion  of  the  link  at  each  end,  as  it 
moves  in  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  from 
its  point  of  suspension  (the  saddle  pin), 
and  the  motion  of  the  link  on  the  link 
block.  If  you  can  trust  yourself  to  ride 
on  a  brake  beam  while  a  careful  man 
handles  the  engine  for  a  few  revolutions 
it  will  assist  in  making  this  clear  to  you. 


322.  Posittofl  ol  Ecceatric.-"What  should 
be  the  position  •f  the  eccentric  with  di- 
rect motion  and  piston  valve  inside  ad- 
mission?"— J.  R.  B. 

Answer. — With  valve  arm  and  link  arm 
of  same  length,  eccentrics  should  be  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  pin  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  pin  the  amount  of  lap  and  lead 
of  the  valve.  The  eccentrics  should  be  in 
the  same  position  as  if  indirect  motion 
and  outside  admission  valves  were  used. 


323.  Direct  or  laiiroct  Eagiaei.-^I  wish 
to  ask  about  some  Erie  engines  that  are 
run  into  our  terminal.  What  are  these 
engities,  direct  or  indirect?  I  will  de- 
scribe them :  The  eccentrics  are  placed 
on  the  axle  in  direct  position,  viz.,  for- 
ward motion  eccentrics  lead  the  pin  90 
degrees  plus  the  angle  of  advance.  Other 
eccentrics  have  relative  position  to  make 
engine  direct,  but  a  top  and  bottom  rocker 
arm  is  used  and  piston  valve  is  situated 
outside  of  frame,  and  have  inside  admis- 
sion valves.  The  valve  stem  and  main 
piston  move  together  almost  entire  stroke, 
thus  indicating  a  direct  engine.  What  are 
these  engines,  direct  or  indirect?" — L. 
L.H. 

Answer. — You  are  evidently  mistaken 
when  you  say  that  these  engines  have  in- 
side admission.    The  valve  moving  in  the 
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same  direction  as  the  pistan  from  the  be- 
ginning bf  the  stroke  would  indicate  that 
they  are  outside  admission  valves,  and 
with  the  top  and  bottom  rocker  arm  they 
would  be  indirect  motion,  as  the  valve 
would  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  eccentric  rod.  Therefore,  the 
eccentrics  should  be  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  pin  and  advanced  jtoward  the  pin 
the  amount  of  lap  and  lead  the  same  as  if 
a  plain  slide  valve  was  used. 


324.    Creitheai  Oik  •■  Tep  of  Sls(l0  Bsr 

0«lie.—*' Please  explain  why  the  gib  in  the 
crosshead  on  top  of  the  single  bar  guide 
of  a  mogul  engine  is  left  loose,  or  what 
effect  it  would  have  if  made  tight  in 
crosshead."—^.  C.  McL. 

Ansioer, — The  gib  in  the  crosshead  can 
be  made  to  fit  tight,  providing  that  it  will 
permit  a  free  movement  on  the  guide  bar. 
When  they  are  not  tight  it  is  usually  due 
to  wear.  With  this  type  of  crosshead  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  them  tight,  and  they 
wear  rapidly,  on  account  of  the  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  motion  of  the  crosshead. 


32S.  rrictiea.-"Wbat  reduces  friction 
and  what  is  the  result  of  excessive  fric- 
tion?"—O.  L. 

Answer. — Friction  is  the  resistance 
that  a  body  meets  with  from  the  surface 
on  which  it  moves,  and  is  reduced  by  pol- 
ishing, smoothing,  or  lubricating  the  sur- 
faces. The  result  of  excessive  friction  is 
heat,  which  expands  the  journal  and  in- 
creases the  pressure  between  the  journal 
and  its  bearing,  which  further  increases 
the  friction  and  gives  you  trouble  from 
hot  pins,  journals,  and  burned  brasses, 
etc. 


326.  Lobricatioa.-"What  is  lubrication 
and  its  object?*— O.  L. 

Anntoer. — Lubrication  is  a  method  of 
introducing  a  lubricant,  either  liquid  or 
solid,  between  the  journal  and  its  bearing, 
or  between  any  two  wearing  surfaces,  and 
the  object  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
two  metals  or  bearings  apart  by  separat- 
ing them  with  a  film  of  lubricant,  thereby 
reducing  the  afnount  of  friction. 


327.    Cftrial  ler  Hst  Betris|t  os  the  Bosd.- 

"In  what  manner  would  you  care  for  hot 
bearings  on  the  road,  and  what  kind  of  oil 
should  be  used  on  hot  bearings?' — O.  L. 

Answer. — When  a  bearing  gets  hot,  in- 
crease the  oil  supply,  if  possible,  and  be 
sure  the  oil  reaches  the  bearing.  If  an 
engine  truck,  tender  or  driving  journal, 
would  examine  it  at  first  stop,  if  time 


would  allow,  and  pack  it  if  necessary.  If 
driving  box  was  hot,  due  to  wedge  being 
too  tight,  would  pull  wedge  down.  If 
eccentric  was  hot,  would  keep  lever 
hooked  up  as  near  center  as  possible  and 
use  valve  oil  in  the  strap.  If  the  strap 
was  too  tight  on  the  eccentric,  would 
loosen  bolts  and  put  in  a  liner  at  first 
stop.  If  the  forward  motion  eccentric 
is  heating,  by  having  the  lever  well  up  in 
the  quadrant  a  good  share  of  the  work  is 
taken  on  the  back  motion  eccentric.  It  is 
not  good  practice  to  drop  the  lever  well 
forward  when  a  forward  motion  eccentric 
is  running  hot,  as  it  increases  the  work 
on  the  forward  motion.  Care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  bearings  will  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  due  to  hot  bearings.  This 
is  where  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.  Use  engine  oil  on  all 
bearings,  but  if  the  bearing  is  very  hot, 
valve  oil  should  be  used,  and  when  the 
box  is  reported  at  the  terminal  to  be  re- 
packed the  si>onging  that  has  been  satur- 
ated with  valve  oil  should  be  removed 
and  the  oil  holes  cleaned  out,  especially  in 
cold  weather. 


328.  Dotiei  tt  Coaplellea  ol  Trip.-"At 
completion  of  trip,  what  is  necessary?" — 
O.  L. 

Answer. — A  thorough  inspection  of  the 
locomotive.  The  fire  should  be  well 
burned  down  and  sufficient  water  in  the 
boiler  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hostler 
working  injector  while  on  the  pit  or  in 
the  house.  Look  at  the  firebox,  crown- 
sheet  and  flues,  then  begin  your  inspect 
tion  when  you  strike  the  ground,  and  ex- 
amine all  parts  of  the  engine  and  tender, 
going  completely  around.  Look  for  loose 
nuts,  wedge  bolts,  cracked  leaves  in 
springs,  defects  in  spring  hangers  and  in 
spring  rigging;  note  temperature  of  all 
journals  and  bearings,  look  for  broken  or 
lost  cellar  bolts  in  driving  and  engine 
truck  boxes.  Examine  flanges  of  wheels, 
see  if  pilot  is  too  low.  Uncoupling  levers, 
grab  irons,  etc.,  should  receive  inspection. 
Shut  off  feeds  on  guide  cups,  see  that  all 
cotter  pins  are  in  place,  and  figure  that 
the  inspector  or  any  one  else  can  not 
find  any  defect  that  you  have  not  located. 
Then  write  a  report  of  the  necessary 
work,  so  that  the  roundhouse  men  can 
readily  locate  and  make  needed  repairs. 


32f .  Socceislol  Lokricttiea.-"  What  exam- 
ination should  be  made  by  the  engineer 
to  insure  successful  lubrication,  and  how 
should  feeders  of  oil  cups  be  adjusted?* — 
O.  L. 
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Answer. — To  successfully  lubricate 
bearings  on  a  locomotive,  all  the  examina- 
tion necessary  is  to  see  that  the  oil  holes 
are  opened  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  oil 
is  griven  the  bearing,  just  enough  to  prop- 
erly lubricate  them  and  prevent  cutting. 
The  sponging  in  the  driving  box  cellars, 


the  bearing.  It  is  advisable  to  have  tiM 
ends  of  the  packing  or  sponging  tomad 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  cellars  in  driving 
and  engine  truck  boxes,  to  prevent  the 
waste  from  working  in  between  the  jour- 
nal and  the  brass,  fdrming  what  is  known 
as  "waste  grabs."    Keep  the  packing  from 


FUr.  1.    Showing  Method  of  Pacldnc  Drhrin*  and  EaciiM  Track  Cellan 


Fie  2.    Skowias  Method  of  Packinc  Tender  Track  Boxes 


tender  truck  boxes  and  engine  truck  cel- 
lars should  be  saturated  with  oil  and  have 
enough  elasticity  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  journals.  The  top  of  the  driving 
and  engine  truck  boxes  should  be  packed 
with  a  good  quality  of  cotton  waste,  well 
saturated  with  oil,  and  this  packing 
should  not  be  disturbed  except  when  abso> 
lutely  necessary,  and  in  case  of  its  re- 
moval from  the  top  of  the  boxes,  care 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  dirt 
from  entering  the  oil  holes  and  getting  on 


becoming  glazed  or  hardened  in  the  oellara 
and  there  should  be  no  trouble.  Driving 
and  engine  truck  cellars  are  often  packed 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  Tender  truck  boxes  are  run 
roost  successfully  when  packed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  loose  ring  of  saturated 
waste  A  is  put  at  the  back  end  of  the  box, 
and  serves  to  keep  the  dust  or  dirt  out  of 
the  oil.  The  sponging  B  should  be  placed 
between  the  ring  first  applied  and  the  col- 
lar of- the  journal,  but  should  never  extend 
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quite  up  to  the  center  of  the  journal,  and 
this  part  of  the  spons^ing  should  be  built 
up  square  with  the  edge  of  the  collar, 
without  any  thread  contact  with  the 
waste  that  is  put  in  the  front  of  the  box 
and  at  the  end  of  the  journal  to  hold  the 
sponging  in  place.  This  method  prevents 
the  collar  of  the  journal  from  pulling  the 
sponging  from  the  back  of  the  box.  Feed- 
ers of  all  oil  cups  should  be  adjusted  to 
feed  as  small  an  amount  of  oil  as  will  run 
the  pins  cool,  but  at  the  same  time  should 
be  a  constant  and  positive  feed.  Other- 
wise, if  gauged  too  closely,  the  supply 
may  not  reach  the  bearing  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  trou- 
ble will  result  For  the  cylinders,  use 
dry  steam  and  set  the  lubricator  feeds  to 
suit  the  speed  and  service,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size  of  cylinder.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  just  crack  the  joint  of  the  throt- 
tle valve  open  enough  to  prevent  smoke 
and  gases  from  being  drawn  into  the  cyl- 
inders and  steam  chest  when  drifting,  and 
you  will  be  reasonably  successful  in  lubri- 
cating your  engine. 


331.    Effect  of  Heat  •■  Ea|lao  OIL— "Why 

is  it  bad  practice  to  keep  engine  oil  too 
close  to  boiler-head  in  warm  weather?" — 
O.L. 

Anstoer. — Because  the  increase  in  tem- 
perature of  the  oil  will  make  it  very  much 
thinner,  and  it  will  not  lubricate  the 
bearings  as  well  as  when  it  is  at  its  nor- 
mal temperature.  It  will  also  run 
through  the  sponging  more  rapidly,  leav- 
ing the  waste  on  the  top  of  the  box  dry. 

#      #      # 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake. 

AnsW9rs  hp  F.  B.  Farmer, 

234.  Brake  Gyllaier  PreMare  With  Special 
Betalaiag  Valve.— "The  Pennsylvania  railroad 
has  adopted  a  retaining  valve  holding  50 
pounds  in  the  brake  cylinder  instead  of 
15  pounds  as  held  by  the  old  style  valve. 
Now  then,  suppose  the  engineer  makes  a 
full  service  application  with  these  new 
valves  and  gets  50  pounds  in  the  brake 
cylinders,  the  same  as  they  h'lld,  next  re- 
leases the  triple  valves  and  fully  recharges 
to  70  pounds  and  then  makes  another 
service  application,  how  many  pounds  can 
he  reduce  his  train  line  before  it  and  the 
brake  cylinders  will  equalize,  thus  fully 
applying  the  brakes?  Also,  will  the  sec- 
ond application  give  him  more  braking 
power  on  cars  with  5  inches  piston  travel 
and,  if  so,  how  much?  What  effect  would 
the  same  reduction  have  on  cars  with  10 
inches  piston  travel?" — J,  W.  F. 

Ansiter, — The  retaining  valve  ref^^red 
to  is  a  special  one  intended  for  cars  of 


high  capacity  that  have  to  be  held,  when 
loaded,  down  very  steep  grades.  It  is  not 
expected  that  such  cars  will  be  used  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  general  service. 
However,  the  valve  has  three  positions, 
as  against  two  with  the  standard  15-pound 
valve.  With  the  handle  straight  down  it 
is  cut  out ;  when  turned  horizontal  it  re- 
tains 25  pounds ;  but  when  midway  be- 
tween these  positions,  or  at  an  angle  of 
45  decrees,  it  retains  50  pounds.  There^ 
fore,  even  though  cars  fitted  with  it  were 
used  in  general  service  the  valves  would 
hold  but  25  pounds,  if  the  handles  were 
turned  to  the  horizontal  position,  the  same 
as  is  required  to  cut  in  the  standard 
valves. 

With  the  auxiliary  reservoir  recharged 
to  70  pounds  an  8-inch  diameter  brake 
cylinder  will  give  about  the  following 
pressures  if  the  brake  is  fully  applied  in 
service,  where  the  amounts  named  were 
held  by  the  retaining  valve  and  with  the 
specified  piston  travels:  5-inch  piston 
travel,  59  pounds  where  15  pounds  were 
retained;  61  pounds  where  25  pounds 
were  retained,  and  66  pounds  where  50 
pounds  were  retained ;  7-inch  piston  trav- 
el, 57  pounds  where  15  pounds  were  re- 
tained :  59  pounds  where  25  pounds  were 
retained,  and  65  pounds  where  50  pounds 
were  retained;  10-inch  piston  travel,  54 
pounds  where  15  pounds  were  retained, 
58  pounoR  where  25  pounds  were  retained, 
and  64  pounds  where  50  pounds  were  re- 
tained. 

As  the  second  application  was,  like  the 
first,  made  from  70  pounds  train-pipe 
pressure,  it  follows  that  to  fully  apply  the 
brakes  the  following  train-pipe  reductions 
would  have  to  be  made:  With  5-inch 
piston  travel  and  15  pounds  retained,  11 
pounds ;  with  25  pounds  retained,  9 
pounds,  and  with  50  pounds  retained,  4 
pounds;  with  7-inch  piston  travel  and 
15  pounds  retained,  13  pounds;  with  25 
pounds  retained,  11  pounds,  and  with  50 
pounds  retained,  5  pounds ;  with  10-inch 
piston  travel  and  15  pounds  retained,  16 
pounds;  with  25  pounds  retained,  12 
pounds,  and  with  50  pounds  retained,  6 
pounds. 

However,  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  figures  given  are  not  in- 
tended as  a  guide  in  braking  and  should 
not  be  so  used.  The  reason  is  that  condi- 
tions in  practice  can  never  approach  those 
that  must  be  had  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
service  we  find  leakage  in  brake  cylinders, 
retaining  valve  pipes  and  release  valves, 
choked  feed  grooves,  air  gauges  lacking 
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accuracy  and  sensitiveness,  long  and  leaky 
train  pipes,  much  variation  in  piston 
travel,  lack  of  time  to  thoroughly  re- 
charge, inadequate  pump  and  main  reser- 
voir capacity  and  a  crowded,  jolting  place 
with  a  far-off  gauge,  poorly  lighted  and 
witb  the  face  placed  at  most  anything 
than  a  right  angle  to  the  line  of  the  engi- 
neer's vision.  Not  that  all  of  these  neces- 
sarily exist  at  the  same  time,  but  each 
and  many  often  enough  to  be  readily  rec- 
ognized by  engineers  and  firemen. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  statement 
that  a  20-pound  reduction  fully  applies 
brakes,  this  assuming  proper  piston  travel 
aud  70  pounds  train-pipe  pressure.  Yet 
most  or  all  engineers  in  mountain  serv- 
ice have  noted  occasions  where  the  train 
was  slowed  by  a  farther  reduction  after 
20  pounds.  The  rule  is  correct,  but  it  re- 
fei-s  to  a  20-pound  reduction  made  in  a 
short  time  and  does  not  mean  the  brakes 
with  considerable  cylinder  leakage  will 
remain  fully  applied.  This  is  not  men- 
tioned to  encourage  excessive  train-pipe 
reductions,  but  to  illustrate  the  point  that 
the  results  of  tests  under  more  favorable 
conditions  than  obtain  in  practice  can  not 
be  used  as  absolute  guides  in  service. 
They  do  teach  valuable  lessons  where  the 
other  conditions  in  practice  and  their  ef- 
fects are  known  and  considered. 

The  10-inch  diameter  brake  cylinder  is 
now  being  applied  to  many  new  freight 
cars  of  large  capacity.  It  not  only  per- 
mits of  braking  such  cars  higher  than  is 
practicable  with  the  8-inch  cylinder,  but 
it  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  re- 
taining valve  if  the  brakes  are  quickly  re- 
charged and  the  triples  applied.  This  is 
owing  to  the  slower  reduction  in  brake 
cylinder  pressure  by  reason  of  the  larger 
cylinder  volume  that  must  be  discharged 
through  the  same  restricted  port  in  the 
retaining  valve.  With  an  ample  pump 
and  main  reservoir  capacity  it  is  often 
possible  in  practice  to  recharge  and  re- 
apply before  the  pressure  gets  down  to 
15  pounds  in  8-inch  cylinders,  and  the 
larger  cylinder,  with  its  slower  reduction, 
enables  a  farther  gain  of  this  kind. 


21S.    SU40  Valve  vs.  OH  Style  Fee4  Valve.- 

**What  advantage,  if  any,  is  claimed  for 
the  improved  slide  valve  feed  valve  over 
the  old  style  feed  valve  attachment?" — 
A.  J.  D. 

Anstoer, — ^The  slide  valve  feed  valve  is 
more  accurate  in  its  operation  and  does 
not  get  out  of  order  as  soon  as  the  old 
style.  With  the  latter  it  is  easier  for  dirt 
to  get  under  its  supply  valve,  the  small, 


poppet  valve  that  controls  the  opening 
into  the  train  pipe,  than  it  is  with  the 
similar  part  in  the  other  valve.  Leakage 
past  the  supply  valve  causes  too  high 
train-pipe  pressure,  particularly  with  a 
short  train  or  light  engine.  Again,  the 
rubber  diaphragm  in  the  old  .valve  gradu- 
ally becomes  distorted  by  reason  of  the 
rather  high  train-pipe  pressure  on  one 
side  and  atmospheric  on  the  other.  Also, 
it  is  often  crushed  at  the  edge  by  the 
spring  box,  the  long  piece  below  being 
screwed  up  too  tight.  Distortion  of  the 
diaphragm  tends  to  prevent  the  correct 
opening  and  closing  of  the  supply  valve 
The  brass  diaphragm  overcomes  this,  but 
can  not  be  used  where  as  much  movement 
is  required  as  is  necessary  with  the  old 
style. 


236.  Pvapiaf  Air  Prettore  Abeve  Steam 
Prettvre.— **Can  some  one  tell  me  whether  it 
is  possible  to  connect  the  air  in  some 
manner  that  will  result  in  pumping  more 
than  boiler  pressure?  For  instance,  with 
a  boiler  that  carries  only  150  pounds  of 
steam  can  it  be  arranged  so  as  to  pump 
200  pounds  of  air?"— 1.  J.  8. 

Anatcer. — Yes,  this  is  often  done.  In 
fact,  the  old  8-inch  pump  can  compress  a 
trifle  higher  air  pressure  than  the  oper- 
ating steam  pressure.  It  is  owing  to  the 
steam  cylinder  being  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  the  air  cylinder  7^  inches. 

Many  special  pumps  are  made  for  pri- 
vate industries  where  this  very  condition 
has  to  be  met.  By  using  a  standard  steam 
cylinder  and  a  sufficiently  smaller  air  cyl- 
inder a  far  higher  air  than  steam  pressure 
can  t>e  obtained,  but  it  results  in  less  air 
compressed  per  minute. 

Another  method  is  termed  compounding 
and  requires  two  or  more  pumps,  de- 
pending on  the  proportion  of  the  steam 
and  air  cylinders,  the  boiler  pressure 
available  and  how  much  air  pressure  is 
wanted.  One  pump  draws  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  discharges  into  a  reservoir, 
as  usual.  Another  pump  takes  its  air 
supply  from  this  reservoir  and  discharges 
into  another  one.  If  the  first  pump  can 
raise  the  pressure  to  50  pounds  the  second 
can  increase  it  to  100  pounds,  and  so  on. 

Still  another  way  of  getting  more  air 
than  steam  pressure  and  with  both  cylin- 
ders alike  is  by  use  of  a  fly-wheel.  The 
first  naif  of  the  compression  stroke  gives 
a  very  small  increase  in  air  pressure.  The 
steam  can  then  speed  up  the  fly-wheel  and 
the  energy  thus  stored  is  sufficient  to,  with 
the  further  aid  of  the  steam,  drive  the  air 
piston  to  the  completion  of  its  stroke  and 
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deliver  an  air  pressure  hiirher  than  the 
■team  pressure. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  additional 
details  necessary  in  fitting  up  to  accom- 
plish the  result  asked  about,  yet  the  fore- 
going shows  in  general  how  it  may  be 
brought  about. 


237.  Brake  Valve  Biewt  •■  Up.-*'Would 
you  please  explain  in  the  Air  Brake  De- 
partment of  the  Magazine,  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  working  of  a  freight 
brake  triple  if  the  tube  that  connects  the 
triple  wiUi  brake  cylinder  is  bursted ;  also, 
what  is  the  cause  when  making  a  service 
application  with  a  D-8  brake  valve  on  a 
25-car  train,  where  the  train  line  exhausts 
to  zero  unless  a  slight  kick  off  is  made 
and  then  handle  is  placed  on  lap,  when 
no  further  exhaust  takes  place?  With 
light  engine  valve  works  O.  K." — J.  P. 

AfKioer. — ^The  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
either  a  leak  from  above  the  equalizing 
piston,  comprehending  the  main  joint  of 
the  brake  valve  and  the  connections  to 
the  equalizing  reservoir  and  black  hand  of 
gauge,  or  leakage  past  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton. Where  there  is  but  a  slight  leak 
from  above  this  piston  it  will  not  usually 
affect  the  brake  valve  action  with  a  light 
engine,  but  becomes  more  noticeable  in 
its  effect  as  the  length  of  train  increases. 
The  same  is  true  of  leakage  past  the  pis- 
ton. 

Usually  the  D-8  brake  valve,  owing  to 
long  service,  is  pretty  well  worn  about 
the  equalizing  piston  bush,  this  and  ring 
wear  causing  leakage  past  the  piston.  The 
tendency  toward  such  leakage  is  slight 
except  when  the  piston  is  gradually  clos- 
ing the  train-pipe  exhaust,  as  after  a  serv- 
ice reduction  with  a  long  train.  This  clos- 
ing should  be  gradual  and,  when  almost 
completed,  if  the  piston  leaks  and  especi- 
ally where  it  is  dry,  the  then  slow  train- 
pipe  reduction  will  be  followed  by  an 
equal  fall  in  the  pressure  above  the  pist.on 
and  thus  prevent  getting  enough  differ- 
ence to  force  the  piston  down  and  stop 
the  discharge.  The  "kick  off"  mentioned, 
or  even  a  slight  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
valve,  will  cause  it  to  close,  but  the  for- 
mer is  undesirable  when  running  as  it 
Is  liable  to  release  some  of  the  head 
brakes. 

This  fault  should  not  be  confused  with 
a  similar  continuation  of  the  service  ex- 
haust, due  to  the  leakage  from  auxiliary 
reservoirs  and  brake  cylinders  through  the 
triples  and  Into  the  train  pipe,  where  the 
train-pipe  reduction  is  greater  than  neces- 
sary to  fully  apply  the  brakes.  A  blow 
at  such  a  time  is  no  fault  of  the  brake 
valves. 


To  test  for  the  leakage  from  above  the 
piston,  in  case  a  lighted  torch  will  not 
find  it,  make  some  soapsuds  and  apply 
same  liberally  to  all  joints  subjected  to 
equalizing  reservoir  pressure.  In  rare 
cases  the  back  hand  gauge  tubing  being 
cracked  has  caused  the  trouble.  Soap- 
suds on  the  joints  of  the  gauge  cover  will 
detect  such  a  leak. 

The  packing  ring  in  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton is  not  expected  to  malie  a  perfect 
joint.  The  amount  of  leakage  past  it  can 
be  fairly  well  determined  by  placing  the 
brake  valve  handle  on  lap,  having  some 
one  open  the  angle  cock  at  rear  of  tender, 
leaving  it  so,  and  noting  the  time  required 
for  the  black  hand  to  fall  from  70  pounds 
to  20  pounds.  Comparison  with  another 
valve  that  is  working  well  will  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  leakage  is  probably  ex- 
cessive. Where  there  is  no  leakage  from 
equalizing  reservoir  pressure  and  the 
trouble  disappears  for  a  time  after  clean- 
ing the  piston  and  lubricating  it  with 
valve  oil  or  a  soft  grease  like  "Kenfs 
Compound,"  used  for  brake  cylinders,  the 
fault  is  undoubtedly  leakage  past  the 
piston.  A  new  ring  may  remedy  it,  but 
if  the  bushing  is  much  worn  it  will  have 
to  be  repaired. 


238.    Leaky  Tsbe  ia  AuzOiary  Beterveir.- 

"What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  leaky  tube 
in  auxiliary  reservoir?' — A,  J,  K. 

AnstDcr. — Answering  the  question 
about  the  leaky  tube  in  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir, it  would  make  a  blow  at  the  ex- 
haust port  of  the  triple  valve  whenever 
the  valve  was  in  release.  As  it  would  be 
a  leak  direct  from  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir it  would  make  this  brake  slow  in 
charging  and  applying  and  would  gener- 
ally cause  it  to  release  immediately  after 
an  application,  except  the  train-pipe  re- 
duction exceeded  that  necessary  to  fully 
apply  this  brake.  A  leaky  tube  is  very 
uncommon  and  a  burst  one  Is  unknown. 


The  New  York  Air  Brake. 

Answers  bp  J,  P.  Kettp, 

14B.  Ponp  Oeveraer  aa4  Brake-Hpe  Air  Oaage 
Ceaaectiea  Belew  Brake  Valve  Cat-Out  Ceck.- 

"On  some  new  engines  which  recently 
were  delivered  to  our  road  I  notice  that 
the  train-pipe  connection  of  the  duplex 
governor,  and  of  the  black  hand  of  the 
air  gauge,  is  made  into  the  train  pipe 
directly  beneath  the  cut-out  cock.  What 
is  the  reason  for  this  change  in  location, 
and  what  advantage  is  gained  by  It?" — 
Af .  J.  K. 
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Ansioer. — When  double-heading  en- 
gines the  second  engineer  closes  his  brake- 
valve  cut-out  cock,  unless  he  is  to  handle 
the  brakes,  which  is  rarely  the  case  nowa- 
days ;  and  with  the  brake-pipe  air  gauge 
connection  made  direct  to  the  brake  valve, 
he  also  cuts  this  gauge  out  from  the  con- 
tinuous brake  pipe.  Therefore  he  can 
not  know  what  pressure  is  being  carried 
in  the  brake  pipe,  or  what  reductions  the 
leading  engineer  is  making  when  applying 
the  brakes. 

Some  roads  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  the  second  engineer  know  under  all 
conditions  of  train  handling  how  much 
pressure  is  being  carried  in  the  brake 
pipe;  how  much  reduction  is  being  made 
when  applying  brakes;  and  when  releas- 
ing, if  necessary  to  cut  in  the  second 
pump  to  assist  in  recharging,  to  have  him 
know  when  the  brake  pipe  and  auxiliaries 
are  fully  recharged,  so  that  he  will  cut  out 
his  brake  valve  and  pump  again  at  the 
proper  time.  Hence,  the  air  gauge 
(black  hand)  and  brake-pipe  governor 
top  connections  are  now  made,  in  many 
cases,  at  a  point  in  the  brake  pipe  below 
the  brake  valve  cut-out  cock,  so  that  cut- 
ting out  the  brake  valve  does  not  cut  out 
the  brake  pipe  (black  hand)  air  gauge, 
and  the  second  engineer  knows  exactly 
the  condition  of  the  brake  pipe  with  re- 
spect to  pressure,  although  the  leading 
engineer  is  manipulating  the  brakes. 


149.  Drals  Ceckt  ia  Teaser  Drala  Cof  •  tmi 
Net  ia  Car  Draia  Copt.-"If  the  drain  cups  un- 
der cars  do  not  need  drain  cocks---they 
never  have  any — why  it  is  that  the  tender 
drain  cups  have  them?" — W.  H.  M. 

Antwer. — ^Tender  drain  cups  are  sup- 
plied with  drain  cocks  because  they  are 
located  closer  to  the  main  reservoir  than 
the  car  drain  cups  are,  hence,  are  likely 
to  catjch  more  moisture,  which  must  be 
frequently  drained  off,  especially  in  cold 
weather. 

The  drain  cock  makes  the  draining  of 
the  tender  cup  a  quick,  easy  operation, 
and,  therefore,  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
performed  as  often  as  necessary. 

In  freezing  weather  the  tender  drain 
cup  should  be  drained  immediately  after 
charging  the  train.  If  this  is  done  the 
chances  of  frozen  brake  pipes  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 


IM.  Cenkiaatiea  el  Wettlagheote  Brake 
Valve  Beservelr  aa4  New  Yerk  Brake  Valve.- 
'*On  a.  new  engine  which  lately  came  to 
us  from  the  locomotive  works  we  found 
a  Westinghouse  equalizing  reservoir  in- 
stead of  the  New  York  cast-iron  reservoir, 


connected  to  the  brake  valve,  and  when 
making  service  applications  found  that 
the  service  notches  would  let  out  about 
5  or  6  pounds  only. 

"Why  was  this?"— H.  P,  B. 

Answer, — A  few  cases  of  the  above 
have  happened,  and  the  result  in  service 
applications  was  as  stated.  Vhe  Westing- 
house  brake-valve  reservoirs  contain 
about  650  cubic  inches  of  air,  while  the 
New  York  supplementary  reservoirs  con- 
tain about  92  cubic  inches.  Hence,  when 
making  service  applications,  with  the 
Westinghouse  reservoirs  attached,  the 
larger  volume  which  it  contained  expand- 
ed into  the  cylinder  space  through  which 
the  piston  B  V  104A  travels,  without  re- 
ducing its  pressure  but  a  few  pounds. 
Therefore,  the  cut-off  valve  E  V  110  was 
moved  along  quicker  to  cover  port  F,  not 
allowing  time  for  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
to  reduce  through  its  port  the  amount  it 
should. 

The  larger  the  volume  of  the  reservoir 
piped  to  chamber  D  of  the  brake  valve, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  train-pipe  reduc- 
tion which  can  be  made  in  the  service 
notch. 

The  ratio  of  the  Westinghouse  brake- 
valve  reservoir  to  the  New  York  supple- 
mentary reservoir  is  about  7  to  1 ;  there- 
fore, from  4  to  5  pounds  service  reduction 
is  about  all  that  you  could  expect  to  ob- 
tain in  service,  with  the  cross-combina- 
tion. 

From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  a 
Westinghouse  brake  valve  reservoir 
should  never  be  connected  to  a  New  York 
brake  valve ;  nor,  vice  versa,  a  New  York 
reservoir  to  a  Westinghouse  valve. 

#      #      # 

Train  Rules  and  Train  Practice. 

Answers  bp  H.  A,  J>atbp. 

174.  Werii  Bxtrat  PretectlBg.-"We  are  on 
work  extra  847  between  A  and  D  and 
have  orders  when  we  start  out  to  protect 
against  extra  1292  west  after  10.20  a. 
m.  We  want  to  go  from  B  to  D  (east) 
at  10.15  a.  m.  and  ask  for  help  on  extra 
1292,  for  it  will  take  us  30  minjates  to 
run  to  D.  We  get  an  order  that  extra 
1292  west  will  wait  at  D  until  11  a.  m. 
and  at  G  until  11.15  a.  m.  for  work  extra 
847.  We  went  on  the  order  and  made  D, 
but  some  of  the  men  here  contend  that  the 
dispatcher  had  no  right  to  give  an  order 
for  the  extra  to  wait  at  D  and  0  for  us 
for  the  reason  that  it  conflicts  with  the 
order  we  have  to  protect  against  them  and 
if  we  get  any  more  help  it  should  be  done 
by  changing  the  times  of  protecting  at  the 
different  stations.  It  seems  like  a  good 
order  to  use.    Is  it  proper?' — A.  J.  8. 

Answer, — We  have  known  this  argu- 
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ment  to  be  advanced,  but  we  do  not  think 
much  of  it.  Form  3,  example  3,  from 
which  it  is  taken,  does  not  indicate  that 
it  must  only  be  used  to  hold  a  regular 
train  or  a  train  that  has  been  made  supe- 
rior to  another  in  the  real  sense  of  a  su- 
perior train.  We  think  it  is  highly  proper 
to  use  it  to  restrict  the  progress  of  an 
extra '  when  a  work  extra  is  protecting 
against  it.  The  only  thing  that  could  be 
used  to  support  the-  idea  referred  to  by 
our  correspondent  is  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  explanation  to  Form  E,  which  says, 
"The  train  last  named  is  required  to  run 
with  respect  to  the  time  specified,  as  be- 
fore required  to  run  with  respect  to  the 
regular  schedule  time  of  the  train  first 
named."  Of  course  an  extra  has  no  "reg- 
ular schedule  time"  unless  it  has  previ- 
ously been  made  a  superior  extra,  but 
even  this  clause  does  not  seem  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  the  teaching 
that  such  an  order  must  not  be  given  to 
the  extra  in  a  case  like  the  one  mentioned. 
The  extra  is  superior  in  the  sense  that  it 
goes  along  regardless  of  the  work  extra 
except,  of  course,  looking  out  for  a  flag- 
man. 

The  "wait"  order  is  almost  universally 
used  in  cases  of  this  kind  and  is  certainly 
the  most  useful  form  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. If  it  was  prohibited  the  only 
way  that  the  movement  could  be  effected 
would  be  with  an  order  like  this :  "Work 
extra  847  will  protect  against  extra  12d2 
between  C  and  D  after  11  a.  m.,  instead 
of  10.20  a.  m.,  and  between  B  and  0  aftet 
11.15  a.  m.,  instead-of  10.20  a.  m."  This 
is  a  long,  awkward  order,  and  if  a  num- 
ber of  «tations  were  to  be  included  it 
would  of  course  be  still  longer,  while  it 
would  not  be  any  safer  than  the  "wait" 
order. 

There  may  be  a  few  men  who  would  ob- 
ject to  the  "wait"  order,  but  we  think 
very  few. 


175.  Calllflg  AttratiM  U  Sifaal*--"  Under 
Rule  14  it  says  that  the  whistle  signal 
(k)  must  be  used  to  call  attention  of 
trains  of  the  same  or  inferior  class  to 
signals  displayed  for  a  following  section. 
Does  this  mean  that  they  must  call  the 
attention  of  extras  to  signals?  Are  extras 
considered  as  having  'class?' 

"How  would  it  be  in  the  following  case? 
We  are  on  No.  88,  a  second-class  train 
east  bound  and  we  get  an  order  that  No. 
55,  a  third-class  train,  has  right  over  us 
to  D.  55  comes  along  carrying  green  sig- 
nals and  of  course  we  are  held  until  the 
second  section  comes,  but  the  first  section 
does  not  whistle  any  signals  to  us.  Some 
say  that  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  rule 


does  not  require  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  1st  55  should  give  the  signal  to  us 
as  we  are  held  by  the  green  signals." — 
H,  B,  r. 

Answer, — Although  the  rule  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Standard  Code  specifies  only 
"trains  of  the  same  or  inferior  class," 
yet  it  is  very  plain  that  the  requirement 
should  apply  to  all  trains  which  may  be 
inferior  in  any  way  to  the  train  display- 
ing the  signals.  It  is  true  that  extras 
have  no  "class,"  as  that  designation  is 
only  conferred  by  time-table,  therefore  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  rule  would  not  in- 
clude extras.  However,  they  are  inferior 
to  regular  trains  and  the  whistle  signal 
.should  be  given  to  them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rights  of  trains  may 
be  reversed  by  train  order,  we  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  require  a  train  display- 
ing signals  to  call  the  attention  of  every 
train  it  meets  to  the  fact.  Even  though 
1st  55  had  no  orders  against  No.  88  it 
is  possible  that  the  second  section  might 
have  right  over  them  and  it  would  serve 
to  emphasize  the  fact  to  No.  88,  possibly 
even  to  remind  them  that  it  was  1st  55 
and  not  2d  that  they  were  meeting. 

Tears  ago  it  was  the  practice  on  some 
roads  to  use  this  signal  for  every  train 
met,  and  for  many  reasons  it  was  a  good 
rule. 


176.  SopMM^urs  9Mi  ABaiilBrat.-"We  are 
on  extra  222  and  get  the  following :  'Or- 
der No.  1. — Eng.  222  will  run  extra  Tex- 
arkana  to  Pine  Bluff  and  meet  No.  15  at 
Fordyce.'  We  get  over  to  Camden  and 
get  Order  No.  2  as  follows :  'Extra  222 
east  will  meet  1st  No.  15  at  Thornton 
and  3d  No.  15  at  Kingsland  instead  of 
Fordyce.*  Now,  where  will  we  meet  the 
2d  section?  No.  15  is  due  at  Thornton  at 
10.05  a.  m.  and  extra  222  gets  there  at 
10  a.  m.  The  board  is  out  and  we  get 
Order  No.  3 :  'Order  No.  2  is  annulled.* 
Now,  where  will  we  go  for  No.  15?"— 
Memher. 

Afi«ioer.— Strictly  speaking  the  second 
order  does  not  change  the  meeting  point 
with  2d  15,  which  is  Fordyce.  The  third 
order  annuls  the  second  and  gives  the  ex- 
tra no  meeting  point  with  1st  and  3d  15, 
but  does  not  affect  the  second  section, 
which  is  still  to  meet  at  Fordyce.  The 
extra,  therefore,  stays  at  Thornton  for 
the  1st  and  goes  to  Fordyce  for  the  2d 
and  3d  sections. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  handle  the  matter  differently,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  ques- 
tions and  make  everything  in  plain  words. 
The  first  meeting  point  was  with  "No. 
15."     Of  course  this  means  all  sections 
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of  No.  15,  but  when  it  was  afterward 
found  that  there  were  to  be  three  sec- 
tions and  different  meeting  points  were 
to  be  made  the  sections  should  have  been 
designated.  It  places  the  extra  in  the 
somewhat  inconsistent  position  of  meeting 


the  first  section  on  an  order  designating 
it  as  such  and  then  proceeding  to  the  next 
station  to  meet  the  2d  section  on  an  or- 
der calling  it  "No.  15."  It  does  not  look 
well  or  sound  well,  even  though  it  may  be 
no  violation  of  the  rules. 


Railivay   Club    Proceedings 


Recent  Terminal  Improvements,* 

The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis  is  interesting  from  a  railroad 
transportation  point  of  view,  representing 
as  it  does  the  largest  experiment  now  in 
progress,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
in  the  way  of  concentration  of  railroad 
transportation,  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger. I  believe  that  this  statement  can  be 
sustained.  It  does  not  imply  that  there 
are  more  carloads  of  freight  handled  by 
the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louia  than  any  other  terminal  is  hand- 
ling, or  that  more  passenger  trains  or  pas- 
sengers arrive  at  or  depart  from  the 
Union  Station  than  from  any  other  pas- 
senger station,  because  it  is  probable  that 
neither  of  these  things  is  true.  It  ia  true, 
however,  that  more  railroads  have  united 
in  the  Terminal  Association  in  having 
their  terminal  work  transacted  by  one 
common  agent,  than  at  any  other  point 
which  can  be  named. 

The  Terminal  system  as  now  operated 
was  not  originally  designed  to  meet  the 
present  situation.  In  fact,  like  almost 
all  other  railroad  terminals,  both  simple 
and  compound,  its  plans  are  almost  purely 
empirical,  variouff  parts  of  it  having  been 
built  at  different  points  to  meet  such  exi- 
gencies as  arose  from  time  to  time.  With 
the  growth  of  the  transportation  lines  of 
the  United  States  a  large  additional  num- 
ber of  railroad  companies  have  come  to 
use  the  original  facilities,  and  the  natural 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  twenty- 
odd  lines  of  prosperous  railroads  now 
using  the  terminals  represents  an  enor- 
mous aggregate. 

Early  in  1902  the  management  of  the 
Terminal  Association  realized  that  its 
business  was  not  being  handled  in  a  way 

*  Paper  by  Mr.  Daniel  Breok,  Chief  Bnginear, 
Terminal  Kailroad  Asaooiation,  St.  Lonif ,  Mo. 


to  satisfy  modern  requirements,  and  op- 
erations from  day  to  day  were  demon- 
strating that  no  refinements  of  operating 
methods  were  capable  of  bringing  about 
the  desired  results.  In  other  words, 
plainly  stated,  its  facilities  were  inade- 
quate for  its  growing  business.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  World's  Fair  was  shortly 
to  take  place  in  St.  Louis,  and  would  re- 
quire the  handling  of  a  large  amount  of 
freight  both  for  construction  and  for  ex- 
hibits, as  well  as  cause  an  increase  in 
passenger  movement,  which  the  World's 
Fair  officials  estimated  at  from  30,000.000 
to  35,000,000  people. 

When  a  single  railroad  company  real- 
izes that  its  traffic  is  being  pinched  by 
lack  of  terminal  facilities  at  an  important 
point,  the  knowledge  is  disquieting.  How 
much  more  so  was  it  to  the  Terminal  As- 
sociation to  realize  that  the  business  of 
twenty-odd  individual  railroad  lines  might 
l>e  affected  by  its  operations? 

The  Terminal  Association  thereupon 
undertook  to  increase  its  facilities  to  a 
point  which  would  enable  it  to  handle  the 
business  of  all  these  lines,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  question  of  whether  such 
concentration  could  be  carried  to  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  in  St.  Louis  was  on 
trial  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  ter- 
minals; and  it  became  not  unlikely  that 
success  or  failure  in  solving  the  problems 
in  this  case  would  be  accepted,  in  many 
instances  at  least,  as  a  demonstration  that 
concentration  could  or.  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  to  the  point  reached  in 
St:  I^uis. 

At  the  time  when  these  improvements 
were  undertaken,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
business  promised  by  the  fair,  it  seemed 
to  a  great  many  that  the  experiment  was 
bound  to  fail  and  that  the  great  volume 
of  traffic  passing  through  the  terminals 
had  reached  such  proportions  that  it  could 
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not  be  successfully  handled  and  distrib- 
uted by  one  organization.  Frright  con- 
gestions on  both  sides  of  the  river  were 
even  then  almost  continuous,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  every  day's  buainess  was 
subjected  to  costly  and  exasperating  de- 
lays on  Terminal  lines.  The  public  suf- 
fered much  inconvenience  from  these  de- 
lays, and  no  citizen  of  St.  Louis  is  un- 
familiar with  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"freight  congestion."  In  the  same  way 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  vexatious  delay 
to  passenger  traffic,  and  trains  would 
sometimes  be  detained  for'  an  hour  or 
more  almost  within  sight  of  the  Union 
Station. 

Through  baggage  was  often  left  over 
and  forwarded  on  following  trains,  occa- 
sioning much  inconvenience  and  some 
losses,  especially  to  commercial  travelers,' 
and  this  condition  of  aifaira  caused  much 
inconvenience  and  anxiety  to  persons  who 
are  familiar  with  conditions  of  travel 
through  the  St.  Louis  gateway. 

St.  Louis  being,  as  stated,  the  largest 
experiment  in  the  way  of  concentrating 
the  passenger  traffic  of  a  city  at  one  great 
union  station,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  having  one  union  sta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  handling  all  of 
the  business  of  a  great  city  was  also  on 
trial;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  if  a  vote  could  have  been  taken  at 
the  time  referred  to,  a  decision  would 
have  been  reached  that  it  was  impossible 
to  handle  such  business  as  reached  the  St. 
Louis  Union  Station  regularly  without 
greater  delay  than  would 'have  been  in- 
curred if  the  station  had  been  broken  up 
into  separate  terminals  and  scattered 
throughout  the  city. 

The  decision  of  this  questicm  rested 
larrely  with  the  Terminal  Association, 
which  undertook  to  show  that  the  St 
Louis  terminals  could  be  so  arranged  as 
to  handle  the  business  at  one  union  sta- 
tion without  abncvmal  delay.  Other  cities 
which  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  the 
enlargement  of  their  passenger  facilities 
found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
try  to  handle  all  the  business  of  the  city 
in  one  station  or  divide  it 'among  several. 
Kansas  City,  for  example,  was  debating 
this  very  question,  and,  fortunately  for 
the  future  of  transcontinental  travel  via 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  has  decided 
in  favor  of  one  union  station.  Chicago 
was  answering  it  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
system,  by  which  the  various  roads  enter 
four  or  five  large  terminals  widely  sep- 


arated and  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
making  It  necessary  for  through  psssen- 
gers  to  transfer  from  one  station  to  an- 
other by  some  other  line  of  conveyance, 
such  as  bus,  carriage  or  street  car. 

Aside  from  the  fact 'that  the  St.  Louis 
terminals  had  very  large  amounts  of 
money  invested  in  the  plant  at  that  time, 
which  fact  itself  was  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  to  continue  to  use  one  union 
station  if  it  could  possibly  be  accom- 
plished, the  arguments  usually  advanced 
in  favor  of  separate  terminals,  excluding 
the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  doing  it 
all  in  one  terminal,  are  based  on  an  eco- 
nomic fallacy.  Thus  the  argument  that 
Chicago  derives  benefit  from  the  transfer 
of  through  passengers  who  travel  via  that 
city  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  passen- 
gers have  to  breakfast  in  the  town,  or 
have  to  contribute  money  which  supports 
the  transfer  companies  of  that  city,  or 
that  the  railroads  must  hire  large  num- 
bers of  agents  to  transfer  the  baggage 
from  one  depot  to  the  other,  brings  back 
to  mind  directly  the  almost  forgotten 
Erie  freight,  so-called,  of  fifty  years  ago, 
which  is  very  interestingly  described  in  a 
recent  publication  by  Mr.  Frank  Spear- 
man, called  the  "Strategy  of  Great  Rail- 
roads." Briefly  stated,  that  war  began 
in  an  effort  of  two  of  the  short  lines  of 
railroads  of  that  day  to  consolidate,  one 
entering  Erie,  Pa.,  with  a  six-foot  gauge, 
and  the  other  leaving  Erie  with  a  four- 
foot  ten-inch  gauge,  necessitating  trans- 
fer of  all  freight  and  passengers  at  Erie. 
From  Buffalo  to  Cleveland  in  those  days 
two  changes  of  cars  were  necessary,  one 
at  Dunkirk  and  one  at  Erie,  and  when  it 
was  decided  to  change  the  track  gauge  of 
the  roads  meeting  at  Erie,  so  that  pas- 
sengers might  ride  from  Buffalo  to  Cleve- 
land, through  Erie,  without  changing 
cars,  a  local  war  ensued  that  has  never 
anywhere  been  paralleled  in  our  country. 
The  people  of  Erie  used  the  same  argu- 
ments that  we  hear  used  today ;  that  Erie 
would  be  made  a  way-station,  its  hotel 
business  ruined  and  its  buses  put  out  of 
business;  the  transfer  of  passengers  at 
Erie  meant  that  passengers  had  to  get 
meals  there,  live  stock  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred, reloading  of  freight  gave  employ- 
ment to  large  forces  of  freight  handlers, 
etc.  And  these  arguments  were  so  used 
to  stir  up  the  people  that,  as  told  in  the 
volume  referred  to,  on  the  morning  of 
December  7,  1853,  the  people  assembled 
at  the  ringiiig  of  the  courthouse  bell  and 
tore  down  the  long  wooden  bridge  over  the 
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river  at  Erie.  Daring  the  coarse  of  three 
years'  agitation  that  followed  this  bridge 
was  rebuilt  and  again  torn  down  and 
burned  for  the  same  cause.  While  the 
Brie  war  offers  an  extreme  case  of  futile 
resistance  to  progress,  it  illustrates  the 
fallacy  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
such  opposition ;  and  I  think  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  demonstrated  in  future  that 
at  least  the  great  through  lines  of  travel 
must  not  be  broken  by  an  intermediate 
journey  on  some  form  of  local  conveyance, 
with  the  attendant  uncertainty  of  making 
connections  with  passengers,  baggage  and 
mail,  and  with  the  growing  disposition  of 
travelers  to  accomplish  a  long  journey 
without  even  changing  cars.  Therefore, 
it  was  believed  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  could  be  served  if  the  ex- 
periment of  handling  all  travel  at  one 
union  station  could  be  made  a  success. 

In  undertaking  to  improve  and  increase 
the  terminal  facilities  it  was,  of  coarse, 
necessary  to  analyze  the  situation,  find  out 
why  the  business  was  not  being  handled 
in  a  way  to  meet  modern  requirements, 
and  what  must  be  done  to  handle  it  prop- 
erly. The  first  phase  of  the  problem  rec- 
ognized was  a  lack  of  good  internal  circu- 
lation; that  is,  lines  of  free,  uninter- 
rupted movement  throughout  the  property 
itself.  This  must  include  main  lines  open 
for  free  movement  from  all  outlying  parts 
of  the  property  leading  direct  to  the 
union  station,  as  well  as  ample  lines  of 
movement  connecting  the  various  impor- 
tant points  within  the  terminal  territory, 
one  with  another.  These  main  lines  must 
not  only  be  constructed,  but  they  must  be 
kept  open  for  movement,  and  every  device 
that  was  known  to  expedite  movement 
must  be  adopted  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency. Therefore,  at  all  the  important 
and  complicated  crossings  of  these  lines 
with  themselves  or  with  the  lines  of  the 
various  individual  railroad  companies 
elaborate  interlocking  plants  were  estab- 
lished, and  along  the  main  lines  wherever 
movement  could  be  expedited  in  that  way, 
the  lines  were  equipped  with  automatic 
block  signaling  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
continual  notice  to  trains  as  soon  as  the 
lines  were  cleared  for  them  to  proceed. 
The  system  of  main  lines  as  realized  by 
these  improvements  comprises  a  double 
track  belt  beginning  at  the  Union  Station 
and  completely  encircling  the  city,  util- 
izing, by  agreement,  the  Wabash  double 
track  main  line  between  Page  avenue  and 
Grand  avenue.  On  the  .old  route  from 
Union  Station  to  Granite  City  there  were 


long  stretches  of  single  track,  while  on 
the  new  route  there  is  double  track  all 
the  way,  three  tracks  between  Biddle  and 
Mullanphy  streets,  four  tracks  between 
North  Market  and  Bremen  avenue,  and 
three  tracks  from  Madison  to  Granite 
City ;  through  double  freight  tracks  con- 
necting East  St.  Louis  and  Madison 
yards;  four  tracks  pass  Madison 
yards,  two  of  them  being  passenger 
tracks,  and  the  Illinois  Transfer  has  been 
double-tracked  throughout  its  length.  At 
the  point  where  the  passenger  train  move- 
ment is  most  concentrated,  namely,  oppo- 
site the  Union  Station  trainshed  and  just 
south  of  the  tower,  seven  lines  of  main 
track,  one  for  freight  and  six  for  passen- 
ger, have  been  provided,  where  originally 
there  were  but  two. 

The  Eads  and  Merchants  bridges  were 
taken  into  consideration  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  this  main  line  movement. 
It  was  found  that  both  these  bridges  re- 
quired strengthening  of  many  members  in 
order  to  put  them  in  condition  to  handle 
the  heavy  engines  now  in  use.  The  Eads 
bridge  was  strengthened  so  as  to  take  an 
increased  load  of  20  per  cent,  and  the 
Merchants  bridge  an  increased  load  of  30 
per  cent.  Obviously  all  power  must  move 
freely  over  these  bridges  unless  they  were 
to  present  serious  obstruction  to  proper 
movement,  as  the  selection  of  light  power 
and  attaching  it  to  trains  before  they 
could  move  over  the  bridges  would  cause 
confusion  and  delay.  Furthermore,  if  a 
light  engine  could  take  only  twenty-five 
carloads  over  the  bridge  and  a  heavy  one 
could  take  fifty,  the  number  of  move- 
ments, already  too  great,  would  be  dou- 
bled if  light  engines  must  be  used  ex- 
clusively. 

The  tunnel  at  the  west  end  of  Eads 
bridge  offered  still  further  obstruction  to 
free  movement.  Two  interlocking  towers, 
one  at  the  east  end  and  one  at  the  west 
end  of  the  tunnel,  although  placed  as 
close  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel  as  they  can 
properly  be,  are  about  1.1  miles  apart, 
and  the  time  required  by  a  train  to  dear 
the  distance  between  them  is  apiM-oxi- 
mately  four  minutes.  In  addition  to 
other  incidental  disadvantages  of  operat- 
ing in  the  tunnel  there  is  a  sharp  curve, 
nearly  12  degrees,  about  midway  in  the 
tunnel,  and  the  section  of  the  tunnel  is 
so  small  as  to  prevent  the  proper  ^eva- 
tion  of  track  to  allow  for  a  high  speed 
movement  around  this  curve.  £Mrther- 
more,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons,  the 
tunnel  is  operated  under  what  is  known 
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as  the  absolute  lock  and  block  system; 
that  is,  a  train  can  not  enter  the  tunnel 
until  a  train  preceding  it  on  the  same 
track  has  gone  entirely  through  the  tun- 
nel and  come  out  at  the  other  end,  and 
this  is  secured  by  a  system  of  signals  re- 
quiring the  concurrence  of  the  operators 
at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel.  The  result 
of  this  is,  as  easily  seen,  that  only  15 
trains  can  use  the  tunnel  in  one  hour  in 
each  direction,  and  as  there  were  times 
both  morning  and  evening  when  trains 
were  leaving  and  arriving  at  the  station 
at  the  rate  of  80  trains  in  60  minutes, 
those  destined  via  the  tunnel  even  came 
to  a  greater  number  than  15  each  way  per 
hour.  The  Merchants  bridge  was,  how- 
ever, not  being  worked  to  its  full  capa- 
city ;  so  the  main  lines  were  made  to  in- 
clude an  opening  up  of  routes  such  that 
traffic  which  had  been  going  over  the  Eads 
could  be,  if  necessary,  diverted  over  the 
Merchants.  In  this  way,  even  high  speed 
passenger  trains  which  formerly  ran 
through  the  tunnel  and  over  the  Eads 
bridge  were  made  to  take  the  compara- 
tively circuitous  but  relatively  high  speed 
line  over  the  Merchants  bridge,  with  the 
result  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vandalia 
and  B.  &  O.  lines  especially,  the  loss  of 
time  was  only  from  three  to  five  minutes 
over  schedule,  and  the  actual  loss  of  time 
which  might  have  amounted  to  an  hour  or 
more  was  saved. 

If  this  had  been  a  technical  paper,  the 
whole  of  it  might  well  have  been  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  work  on  the  Eads 
bridge.  This  is  in  itself  a  very  beautiful 
structure.  It  is  a  continual  source  of 
interest  and  pleasure  to  observe  the  geo- 
metric figures  which  appear  in  fine  tra- 
cery when  the  lines  of  this  bridge  are  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky.  The  work  of 
strengthening  it,  which  was  done  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bland,  engineer  of  bridges  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburg, 
has  been  done  in  such  a  way  as  certainly 
not  to  mar  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
beauty  of  the  bridge.  The  scientific  way 
in  which  strengthening  members  have 
been  applied  at  the  weak  spots  would  be 
most  interesting  in  detail,  and  the  results 
in  strength,  as  well  as  in  stiffening  the 
bridge  against  oscillation,  have  been  very 
gratifying.  The  description  of  the  exam- 
ination of  the  tubes  of  which  the  trusses 
of  this  bridge  are  composed,  certain  holes 
being  drilled  and  the  Inside  of  the  tubes 
being  examined  by  means  of  small  electric 
lights  and  reflecting  mirrors,  would  also 
be  interesting,  as  well  as  of  the  means 


adopted  for  carrying  certain  portions  of 
the  bridge  by  means  of  supplementary 
members,  while  certain  connecting  pins 
which  had  become  corroded  were  repaired, 
would  be  interesting,  but  space  is  lacking 
for  more  than  this  reference  to  it. 

Following  the  construction  of  the  main 
lines,  the  next  thing  to  be  accomplished 
was  to  provide  largely  increased  freight 
storage  and  switching  facilities  to  care 
for  the  large  daily  volume  of  freight  cars 
handled,  and  thereby  providing  means  for 
keeping  this  traffic  within  the  yards  and 
keeping  the  main  lines  clear.  In  accom- 
plishing this  a  great  deal  of  new  construc- 
tion and  rearrangement  was  done  in 
switching  yards.  Independent  drill  tracks 
were  provided  in  cases,  which  were  very 
numerous,  where  the  yards  had  been 
drilled  on  such  main  lines  as  then  existed. 
As  the  result  of  this  work  the  total 
freight  car  capacity  of  the  property  has 
been  increased  from  4,255  40-foot  cars  to 
6,350,  the  present  capacity. 

Among  the  first  work  of  this  kind  un- 
dertaken was  the  construction  of  an  arti- 
ficial gravity  "hump"  yard  at  East  St. 
Louis.  No  doubt  you  are  ail  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  a  hump  yard,  which  con- 
sists merely  in  pushing  the  cars  to  the 
top  of  the  hump,  making  the  necessary 
cuts  between  the  cars  while  the  slack  is 
taken  as  they  are  pushed  up,  and  when 
the  cars  pitch  over  the  top  of  the  hump 
they  gather  momentum  by  gravity  and 
are  led  into  the  various  classification 
tracks  by  switch  tenders.  In  order  to  get 
accurate  data  as  to  the  amount  of  switch- 
ing actually  done  in  this  yard,  an  ac- 
countant was  stationed  in  a  cabin  situated 
near  the  drill  track,  and  the  actual  time 
when  each  cut  of  cars  began  to  pass  this 
cabin,  the  number  of  cars  in  the  cut  and 
the  time  when  the  last  car  was  switched 
were  set  down.  From  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained it  was  learned  that  the  switching 
capacity  of  a  yard  of  this  character  is  not 
less  than  100  cars  per  hour,  with  a  per- 
centage of  80  switches  to  each  100  cars, 
almost  every  car  in  this  switching  having 
a  different  destination.  Apparently  this 
rate  could  be  maintained  throughout  the 
24  hours  if  the  yard  were  large  enough. 
The  tracks  of  this  particular  yard,  how- 
ever, were  not  long  enough  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  rapid  switching,  as  the 
shorter  tracks  were  very  quickly  filled  up, 
and  until  they  could  be  emptied  the  switch- 
ing must  be  stopped. 

Various  alterations  were  made  to  sep- 
arate and   untangle   conflicting  lines  of 
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movement  at  the  entrances  to  the  various 
yards,  and  the  yards  in  many  instances 
were  subdivided  by  constructing  more 
than  one  drill  track,  thus  enabling  more 
than  one  engine  to  work  at  one  time 
without  interference  one  with  another. 
These  matters  are  only  interesting  when 
illustrated  in  detail  with  a  description 
from  actual  conditions  of  the  lines  of 
movement  for  which  provision  was  made 
and  the  method  of  subdividing  the  yards 
80  that  more  than  one  engine  could  work 
continuously,  and  time  is  lacking  here  for 
this  detail. 

On  a  terminal   property   like  this  the 
question  of  interchange  tracks  for  iuter- 
chani^ing   business   with   connections   be- 
comes one  of  first  importance,  and  groups 
itself  with  freight  storage  and  handling 
facilities.     These  interchange  tracks  are. 
under  the  usual  railroad  practice,  in  dupli- 
cate,  each   road   furnishing   a    track   on 
which  it  receives  business  delivered  to  it 
by  the  other.    Properly  located,  these  in- 
terchange tracks  should  be  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  lines,  and  each  road  should  be 
able  to  make  deliveries  to  the  other  with- 
out going  on  the  other  road's  main  line. 
The  capacity  of  these  interchange  tracks 
to  contain  cars  and  the  prompt  and  regu- 
lar clearing  of  them,  and  keeping  them 
clear  as  often  as  they  are  filled,  is  the 
most   essential   feature   of   handling  the 
Terminal  Company's  business,  and  90  per 
cent,  of  all  delay  and  congestion  experi- 
enced by  the  Terminal  within  the  past 
three  years  may  be  traced  to  failure  at 
the  interchange  tracks  by  one  or  the  other 
of   the   parties   to  the   interchange.     To 
facilitate  this  interchange,  the  Terminal 
has  recently  built  tracks,  conveniently  sit- 
uated, at  many  points,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Valley  Division  of  Iron 
Mountain,  Southern,  h.  &  N.,  St.  Louis 
and  O'Fallon,  B.  &  O.,  Vandalia,  Troy 
and  Eastern  connections  with  the  Illinois 
Transfer  in  Illinois,  and  the  Wabash  on 
the  West  Belt  in  Missouri ;    which,  with 
other  arrangements  that  have  been  made, 
will  take  care  of  a  total  of  nearly  1,500 
cars.    This  contributes  directly  to  the  free 
interchange  of  business,  and  means  that 
where  two  years  ago  1,500  cars  were  held 
over  for  interchange,  they  can  now  be  de- 
livered at  once.    This  means  1,500  cars  at 
one  time,  and  with  proper  effort  these  in- 
terchange tracks  can  be  handled  two  or 
even  three  times  per  day. 

In  order  to  provide  ample  power  for 
handlin?  the  business  50  six-wheel  con- 
nected   switching    locomotives,    with     a 


weight  of  about  135,000  pounds  on  driv- 
ers, were  purchased.  These  locomotives 
have  some  features  of  special  adaptation 
to  their  work,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  laree  compressed  air  storage 
capacity  of  20  cubic  feet,  which  enables 
them  to  charge  a  train  very  quickly  with 
air ;  the  large  tank  capacity  of  5,000  gal- 
lons of  water  and  six  tons  of  coal ;  and 
the  combination  of  automatic  brake  with 
the  straight  air  brake,  the  straight  air 
being  very  quickly  released  in  switching 
movement. 

For  proper  care  of  its  equipment,  which 
has  been  largely  increased  and  now  in- 
cludes 99  locomotives,  railway  repair 
shops  were  erected  at  Brooklyn,  111.,  con- 
sisting of  a  power-house,*  eleven-stall  ma- 
chine shop,  embracing  boiler  shop  and 
blacksmith  shop,  with  all  necessary  ma- 
chine tools,  transfer  tables,  wood  and 
paint  shop,  store  house,  oil  house,  sixteen- 
stall  round-house,  and  complete  coal,  sand 
and  water  station. 

So  far.  in  increasing  the  terminal  facili- 
ties we  have  dealt  with  main  lines  and 
with  freight  car  yards  and  switching 
capacity,  these  being  the  foundation  of 
all  terminal  work,  and  having  thus 
cleared  the  ground,  the  question  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion was  next  approached. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  very  first  that 
any  ett'ort  to  improve  the  track  plan  in 
front  of  the  station  would  involve  the 
most  radical  rearrangement  and  ex- 
tremely heavy  expenditure.  The  question 
was  therefore  approached  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  but  operations  were  demonstrat- 
ing day  by  day  that  even  the  ordinary 
business  of  that  period  was  in  excess  of 
the  capacity  of  the  track  system.  This 
was  previous  to  the  World's  Fair,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  fair  estimated  that  the 
attendance  would  be  between  30,000,000 
and  35,000,000  people,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  largely  in  addition  to  the  normal 
travel. 

Obviously,  therefore,  something  must 
be  done,  and  the  weighty  interests  in- 
volved determined  the  undertaking,  al- 
though the  expense  from  the  very  outset 
seemed  almost  prohibitive. 

By  an  examination  of  the  old  track  lay- 
out it  will  be  seen,  to  begin  with,  that  the 
express  buildings  had  been  brought  down 
to  within  75  feet  of  the  central  axis  of 
the  trainshed,  thus  constricting  the 
"throat'^  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not 
be  widened  without  moving  these  build- 
ings. 
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Furthermore,  there  were  the  strictest  ^^     JJ^   ^^ 

limitations  to  what  COald  be  done,  due  to  station  and  Location.              Traeka.  Track*,  tto 

the  short  distance — 1,108  feet — ^from  the   Euston.  London.  Enc I         IS      3.26 

south  end  of  the  train  shed  to  private  St Tancras, London, En^....    3          9      3.00 

property  of  Tailroad  lines  to  the  south.  Great  Cental  Ry.  (proposed). 

which  these  lines  considered  indispemiable  ^^.^^'^S'S^f 'Jv  m'ii:-;    * 

^     .,            •     ^    *  ^1.  •      i_     1               J  Boston  06  Maine,  w.  i.«  uos- 

to  the  conduct  of  their  own  business,  and      ton.  Mass 8         24      8.00 

which  the  Terminal  could,  therefore,  not  8outhTeiTninaV,Bo8ton.Mass.   8         28      Z.50 

secure.     Further  limitations  were  found  Penn.  R.  R.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.    2         16      8.00 

on  the  east  in  the  Eighteenth  street  via-  Phila.  Ss  Reading,  Philadel- 

duct,  and  on  the  west  in  the  Twenty-first  „  P^a,  Pa. .................;.. .    4         13      3.^ 

stieet  viaduct;    and  even   if  there  had  ®*-,^^*'^^i^"*'l^.°,^  m.    I         ^      ^'S 

.          ^.        ^             J.'  ^     M         14.      *.•        I  Union  Depot,  Kansas  city.  Mo.    4          13       3.33 

been  time  to  negotiate  for  alteration  In  q^^^  ^^^^^j  gtaUon,  New 

these  viaducts,  which  there  was  not,  it      YorkCity,  N.  Y 4         19      4.76 

was  extremely  doubtful  wheth^  the  city  Erie  R.R.,  Jersey  City.  N.J.    2         10      6.00 

^ould  have  consented  to  any  alterations.  Penn.R.R..  Jersey  City.  N.J.    4         13      3.26 

In  fact,  in  view  of  the  reception  which  West  Shore  R.  R..  Weehaw-             -,      ,«. 

the  Terminal  met  from  the  city  when  it  r.^*J*' i  t/wU;  v't'wIo 
..-           ^.        ...          -      '..       ...  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J..  Wee- 
asked  for  certain  privileges  from  it,  which      lu^^iten,  N.  J 2         12      8.00 

are  conspicuously  trivial  as  far  as  the  D..L.&w!R.R..Hoboken.N.J.  2  10  6.00 
city  is  concerned,  there  is  every  reason  to  p..  N.  Y.  &  L.  I.  R.  R.  Cpropos- 
think  that  the  city  would  have  retused  to  ed).  New  York  City,  N.Y...  6  22  8.87 
allow  any  alterations.  Therefore,  all  im- 
provement in  the  track  lay-out  must  be  '*  is  seen  that  in  some  of  the  large  sta- 
made  within  the  area  bounded  on  the  ^^^^  >°  **>«  ^^^^^  ^^^  "^atio  of  tracks  un- 
south  by  a  line  1,103  feet  from  the  south  ^^^  ***«  ^^^  *®  approach  tracks  is  as  low 
end  of  the  old  train  shed,  on  the  east  by  *»  ^^^^  ^  ^°®-  ^^^  ^^«  average  of  these 
the  Eighteenth  street  viaduct,  and  on  the  «^o^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  o°«'  ^^^  >*  ^^  decided 
west  by  the  Twenty-first  street  viaduct  ^^^^  »'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *<>  ®°«  ^^^^^  ^ 
This  gave  an  amount  of  room  entirely  in-  secured  in  these  plans  all  business  that 
sufficient  for  making  an  ideal  or  even  an  could  reach  us  over  the  connecting  lines 
approximately  g6od  track  lay-out,  and  the  ^^^^^  ^  handled.  The  ratio  at  St.  Louis 
result  of  all  the  study  that  could  be  ^**  ®*^^*  *^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^®  **"^y  *°<*  '°" 
brought  to  bear  by  those  engaged  appears  «ena»ty  at  our  command  failed  to  develop 
in  the  new  track  lay-out,  which,  while  not  »  P'^^  ^^^<*-^  ^o"'^  g^v«  "s  ^^^  desired 
good,  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  best  that  ^^^^^  <>'  ^^^^  '^  o°®-  Th®  *>est  that  could 
could  be  secured  within  those  limitations.  ^  produced  within  the  rigid  limitations  of 
The  theoretical  procedure  in  this  case  8P*c«  *»^  direction  of  tracks,  using  what 
was  to  lay  down  what  was  regarded  as  the  ^**  regarded  as  the  minimum  radius  of 
ideal  plant,  and  then  approximate  it  as  curvature,  was  the  plan  finally  adopted, 
closely  as  conditions  would  permit  ^^^^h  gives  six  approach  tracks  to  32 
The  first  and  most  important  factor  tracks  under  the  shed,  or  a  ratio  of  five 
was  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  ap-  ^^^  one-third.  The  original  ratio  being 
proach  tracks  in  the  "throat"  so^lled,  ^^^^  ^^^  t^«  desired  ratio  being  four,  it 
to  readily  serve  all  tracks  under  the  shed,  ^'^  ^  ®®^^  ^^^  *^®  ""^t*®  ®^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  ^*'^»  »«  finally  secured,  gives  but  two- 
the  usual  practice  was  in  such  matters,  ^^^^  of  the  improvement  that  it  was 
the  following  Information  was  secured  for  desired  to  make  between  the  original  plan 
comparison  to  show  how  many  tracks  ^^^  ^^^^  ^**  regarded  as  the  ideal  plan, 
have  usually  been  provided  in  approach-  ^o  reach  even  this  result  it  was  neces- 
ing  a  given  number  of  station  tracks,  giv-  ^^^  ^^  adopt  15-degree  curves,  which,  in 
ing  the  ratio  between  the  two :  "^^^  <^*««8  of  turn-outs,  on  the  curved  ap- 

proach  tracks,  etc.,  were  sharpened  to  as 

TABLE  SHOWING  BATio  OF  STATION  TRACKS  high  as  16-degree  and  20%-degree  curves, 

TO  APPROACH  TRACKS.  this  degree  of  curvature  being  obtained, 

proSih     tfe    lu-  however,    by    the   use   of   special    frogs, 

station  and  Location.          Tracks.  Track*,  tlo.  curved  from  the  frog  point  tO  fit  the  re- 

l^ndon  Bridge.  London.  Eng.   8         25      3.12  ^^5^    ^^^j^^      rj^^    ^^    regarded    as 

Bag              T..,        "!!!:  6        18      8.00  ^''^fS  dangerously  near  the  limit  which 

Liverpool  Street  Station!  Lon-  ^^^^  ^  »a'«ly  operated  by  modem  equip- 

don.Eng 6         20      3.38  men t  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 

Broad  Street  London,  Eng.  ..4           8      8.00  at  least  safely  within  that  limit 
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Under  the  original  scheme  the  "throat" 
had  been  projected  so  far  north  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  track  space 
under  the  shed  was  not  utilized.  By  the 
improved  plan  the  train  shed  wan  length- 
ened 180  feet  and  all  the  track  space 
fully  utilized.  The  original  train  shed 
capacity  in  80-foot  coaches  was  225.  The 
present  train  shed  capacity  in  80-foot 
coaches  is  330,  a  substantial  and  impor- 
tant gain. 

These  changes,  of  course,  involved  the 
entire  removal  of  the  old  interlocking 
plant — the  largest  in  the  world  at  the 
time  it  was  built,  only  eight  years  previ- 
ous— and  also  the  removing  of  the  power- 
house, which  had  been  considered  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  eight  years  before, 
to  be  sufficient  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  largely  increased  demands  on  the 
power-house  also  made  it  necessary  to 
almost  double  the  power  to  be  provided, 
and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  improve- 
ments of  the  nature  just  described  would 
be  enormously  expensive. 

Space  forbids  any  mention  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  new  power-house,  2,750  horse- 
power, and  only  reference  to  the  inter- 
locking plant,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  controlling  as  it  does  67  double 
slips,  90  switches  and  287  signals  from 
the  three  towers.  The  central  tower  con- 
tains the  largest  machine,  45  feet  long, 
the  next  largest  being  the  one  at  BostoUf 
30  feet  long.  I  understand  that  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  has  just  installed  a  new 
interlocking  machine,  which  is  larger  than 
the  one  at  Boston,  but  not  so  large  as 
the  one  at  St.  Louis.  The  complexity  of 
the  track  layout  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  1,827  possible  routes 
through  this  plant,  lever  190-L  alone  con- 
trolling 146  movements.  The  system  of 
electric  annunciators  by  which  the  men 
in  the  tower  are  informed  whether  any 
tracks  under  the  shed  are  occupied  by  any 
car  or  engine,  and  by  which  the  trainmen 
get  a  high-speed  signal  from  outlying 
towers,  indicating  that  they  may  proceed 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  to  their  destina- 
tion in  the  train  shed,  the  route  being  set 
up  and  the  track  clear,  would  be  inter- 
esting if  there  were  time  to  describe  it, 
as  well  as  the  system  of  electric  inter- 
connection between  the  towers  by  which 
the  co-operation  of  the  operators  in  each 
of  two  towers  is  necessary  to  control  sig- 
nals at  the  point  where  the  interlocking, 
from  the  two  towers  unites. 

Among  the  items  especially  interesting 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  its  applica- 
tion, may  be  mentioned  Gray's  telauto- 


graph, which  is  used  for  publishing  and 
recording  information  from  tower  No.  1, 
five  points  in  the  system  recording  the 
arrival  and  departure  of-  trains.  This  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  an  electrical  repro- 
ducing machine,  which  reproduces  from 
one  sending  station  the  actual  handwrit- 
ing of  the  operator  at  as  many  duplicat- 
ing stations  as  may  be  desired.  Obvi- 
ously, the  current  work  of  the  station  re- 
quires that  many  points  be  informed  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  every  train.  The  dispatchers 
on  the  property  are  located  in  tower  No. 
1,  and  they  get  advice  by  wire  as  soon  as 
an  approaching  train  reaches  any  one  of 
the  numerous  Terminal  junction  pointa. 
That  information  is  immediately  pub- 
lished by  the  telautograph  at  the  five 
points,  namely,  the  station  master's  of- 
fice, bureau  of  information,  baggage  mas- 
ter's office,  baggage  handling  subway  and 
the  south  end  of  the  station,  in  order 
that  everybody  may  be  informed  that,  for 
example,  Burlington  train  No.  8  la  ap- 
proaching and  will  arrive  on  track  No. 
17.  7.19  a.  m. 

This  enables  the  bureau  of  informatioa 
to  tell  the  .public  when  that  train  will 
arrive  and  on  what  track.  It  enables  the 
station  master  to  arrange  his  men  to  meet 
it.  Enables  the  baggage  master  to  send 
bis  trucks  and  men  to  the  proper  point, 
and  allows  the  proper  disposition  of  men 
and  trucks  in  the  subway  for  baggage, 
mail  and  express.  This  device  is  de- 
scribed in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  patent 
office  and  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment makes  use  of  it  to  enable  a  range 
finder,  stationed  some  distance  away,  to 
communicate  with  the  battery,  as  it  fills 
all  the  requirements  of  this  most  exact- 
ing service.  It  makes  errors— except  ini- 
tial errors  of  the  sender — impossible.  It 
is  instantaneous,  rapid,  leaves  an  accurate 
record,  and  it  can  be  operated  by  any  one 
who  can  write.  So  far  its  application  in 
the  Union  Station  has  given  absolute  sat- 
isfaction, and  the  derangements  have  been 
almost  nothing. 

Another  interesting  departure  from  or- 
dinary methods  is  in  the  application  of 
pneumatic  tubes  to  the  baggage  service. 
The  vast  volume  of  baggage  handled  at 
the  station  made  it  impossible  to  concen- 
trate the  work  of  the  checkmen,  or  of 
that  portion  of  the  public  who  most  see 
the  baggage  themselves,  as  so  great  a 
bulk  as  that  comprised  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  bulky  packages  must  spread  orer 
a  large  territory.    Under  the  old 
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of  handling  the  baggage,  the  checkman 
in  many  cases  must  take  the  passenger's 
ticket  and  go  hunt  up  trunks  in  whatever 
pile  they  might  be  located,  which  might 
be  several  hundred  feet  way,  'attach 
check  and  bring  duplicate  to  the  passen- 
ger; or  the  passenger  might  be  required 
through  some  lack  of  identification  to  pick 
out  his  baggage  himself. 

Instead  of  trying  to  remedy  this,  the 
situation  was  accepted,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  checkman  from  the  baggage 
was  made  final  and  complete.  The  bag- 
gage was  taken  into  a  subway  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose  across  the  south  end 
of  the  train  shed  and  delivered  underneath 
the  track  from  which  it  would  finally 
leave,  while  the  checkman  was  put  in 
communication  with  an  attendant  sta- 
tioned at  the  baggage  by  means  of  a  pneu- 
matic tube,  which  covered  the  interven- 
ing space  separating  the  checkman  from 
the  baggage. 

Study  of  the  old  conditions  has  also 
shown  the  long  distance  which  the  bag- 
gage had  to  be  transported  after  it  was 
checked,  in  order  to  reach  the  train.  It 
was  received  in  the  old  baggage  house 
about  opposite  Walnut  street,  and  had  to 
be  trucked  on  an  average  nearly  1,200 
feet.  Not  only  that,  but  it  had  to  be 
trucked  across  tracks  at  grade,  and  as 
these  tracks  were  often  found  occupied 
by  long  trains  or  by  arriving  trains  or 
departing  trains,  close  connection  was 
continually  being  missed.  Accidents  were 
also  common,  the  baggage  trucks  being 
run  into  by  incoming  trains.  By  means 
of  the  subway  this  trucking  is  cut  down 
considerably  and  all  dangers  of  collisions 
averted.  It  may  be  said  that  the  plan 
was  a  success,  and  in  many  instances  bag- 
gage under  the  new  system  was  loaded 
on  the  train  after  being  checked,  before 
the  passenger  could  walk  from  the  check- 
ing counter  and  get  on  the  train  himself. 
The  baggage  was  never  so  well  handled 
as  was  the  enormous  volume  of  baggage 
handled  during  the  fair,  the  number  of 
pieces  during  that  period  being  1,739,000, 
as  compared  with  885,467  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  large  system  of  hydraulic  elevators 
which  raises  or  lowers  the  baggage  be- 
tween the  subway  and  the  train  shed  level 
is  also  interesting.  The  room  that  could 
be  occupied  by  the  platform  was  very 
limited,  and  the  shape  of  the  elevator 
platform  was  determined  by  the  narrow 
train  shed  platform  of  which  it  must  form 
a  part.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  the 
requisite  area,   dimensions  of  5x19  feet 


were  decided  on  for  the  elevator  plat- 
forms. This  allows  a  loaded  truck  to 
pass  between  the  elevator  and  a  train 
standing  on  an  adjacent  track  on  one  side. 
Also,  the  elevator  can  be  locked  in  the 
upper  position,  forming  practically  a  con-  ^ 
tinuation  of  the  upper  platform,  and  when 
locked  in  that  position  can  not  be  raised 
or  lowered  from  below  until  it  is  un- 
locked from  above. 

There  are  37  of  these  elevators,  18 
being  for  baggage  along  the  north  side 
of  the  subway,  17  for  mail  and  express 
along  the  south  side  of  the  subway,  and 
two  for  mail  in  what  is  known  as  the 
postoffice  annex. 

The  system  of  subways  radiates  from 
the  main  subway,  which  is  100  feet  wide 
and  600  feet  long,  and  accessible  for 
teams  from  both  ends. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Terminal  Association 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  as 
even  a  summary  statement  or  list  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done  become  weari- 
some. A  few  things,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  to  illustrate  what  was  involved 
in  this  undertaking. 

There  were  built  or  rebuilt  138  miles 
of  railroad  track,  including  23  steel 
bridges,  requiring  23,825  cubic  yards  of 
concrete  masonary,  and  11,255  lineal  feet 
of  pile  trestle,  besides  the  strengthening 
of  the  Eads  and  Merchants  bridges,  which 
was  a  greater  work  than  all  the  other 
bridge  work  combined.  Thirteen  new  in- 
terlocking plants,  with  a  total  of  976 
levers  in  the  towers,  have  been  built,  and 
39  miles  of  track  have  been  equipped  with 
automatic  block  signals.  Twenty-seven 
buildings  of  brick,  with  concrete  founda- 
tions, many  of  them  very  large,  besides 
many  small  wooden  buildings,  have  been 
built.  Five  electric  transfer  cables  in 
three  transfer  pits  have  been  installed. 
A  large  locomotive  coaling  plant  has  been 
constructed  at  Brooklyn  shops,  at  which 
point  a  complete  railroad  shop  plant  has 
been  constructed.  Two  large  electric 
power-houses  have  been  built  and 
equipped  complete.  The  construction  of 
the  subways,  with  an  area  of  103,000 
square  feet,  required  20,000  cubic  yards 
of  masonry,  and  these  have  been  lighted, 
drained  and  equipped  for  handling  bag- 
gage, mail  and  express.  The  train  shed 
of  the  Union  Station  has  been  extended 
southward  180  feet. 

The  time  in  which  to  complete  the  work 
of  such  magnitude  was  known  to  be  very 
short  when  the  work  was  undertaken.    It 
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must  reach  a  state  of  approximate  com- 
pletion by  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
fair,  and  this  was  accomplished,  although 
in  some  instances  the  cost  of  the  work 
was  thereby  greatly  increased.  The  plans 
had  to  be  decided  upon  without  delay,  and 
could  not  have  the  advantage  which  is 
obtained  by  continuous  study  and  rede- 
sign when  there  is  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  do  it. 

The  work  was  also  thrown  into  the 
winter  months,  and  an  illustration  will 
show  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered. 
In  laying  the  track  south  of  the  train 
shed  during  last  winter  it  was  found  that 
the  ground  was  so  frozen  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  as  easy  to  pick  away 
flint  rock  as  it  was  to  get  through  the 
frost.  Therefore  the  expedient  was 
adopted  of  spreading  wooden  trash  and 
splinters  over  a  large  area  of  ground  and 
burning  it  the  night  before,  so  that  by 
morning  the  ground  would  be  sufficiently 
thawed  to  enable  men  to  pick  it.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  track  in  front  of  the 
station  was  laid  by  this  means. 

The  facilities  did  not  reach  a  stage  of 
completion  at  which  they  would  materi- 
ally aid  in  handling  the  business  until  the 
spring  of  1904.  The  results  which  were 
accomplished  when  the  various  improve- 
ments began  to  come  into  service  can  be 
seen  by  reference  to  traffic  statistics. 
Among  the  most  striking  of  these  is  the 
increase  in  passenger  train  movements 
from  7,427  in  October,  1903,  to  14,356  in 
October,  1904 ;  increase  in  passenger  cars 
handled  in  and  out  of  the  station  from 
37,421  October,  1903,  to  77,731  October, 
1904 ;  increase  in  pieces  of  baggage  han- 
dled from  141,584  in  October,  1903,  to 
300,959  October,  1904. 

This  work  had  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  a  heavy  growing  traffic.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  in  which  it  was  under 
way  an  average  of  about  1,100  passenger 
cars  were  daily  handled  through  Union 
Station,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
switching  to  properly  dispose  of  them 
with  the  limited  facilities  then  at  hand, 
and  with  the  additional  complication  of 
handling  daily  hundreds  of  loaded  and 
empty  material  cars,  required  1,800  train 
movements  daily  in  and  out  of  the  shed, 
with  a  total  of  about  25,000  daily  lever 
movemente  on  the  interlocking  machine. 
The  old  track  arrangement,  narrowing 
down  into  a  four-track  ^'throat,"  was, 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  still 
furth^  cut  down,  so  that  when  the  recon- 
struction work  was  at  its  height,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1903,  there  were  but 


two  leads  into  the  station,  one  from  the 
east  and  one  from  the  west,  on  which  to 
handle  the  traffic  noted  above.  Further- 
more, the  entire  space  in  front  of  the 
train  shed  was  being  excavated  for  the 
subway  which  was  then  being  built. 

The  old  track  lay-out  was  constantly 
dwindling  under  the  encroachments  of 
the  new,  and  the  new  was  not  available 
for  service. 

With  the  dwindling  of  the  old  track 
lay-out  of  course  the  old  interlocking 
plant  gradually  went  out  of  service,  until 
finally  only  two  or  three  old  tracks  were 
in  use,  and  the  old  interlocking  plant  dis- 
appeared. Only  those  who  were  engaged 
in  handling  the  traffic  which  was  then 
to  be  continued  over  a  few  tracks  by  hand 
signals  and  by  hand-throw  switches,  can 
realize  what  this  meant.  Many  signal 
cabins  were  built  at  various  places  around 
the  old  tower,  connected  with  it  by  vari- 
ous devices,  such  as  telephones,  signal 
bells,  indicators,  etc.  Megaphones  were 
pressed  into  service  and  a  force  of  110 
switch  tenders  took  the  place  of  the  old 
interlocking  machine.  The  train  directors 
still  controlled  the  movement  of  trains 
through  this  territory,  but,  instead  of  ac- ' 
complishing  their  will  by  the  turning  of 
a  lever,  they  must  communicate  with  a 
signal  cabin,  from  which  the  information 
was  passed  by  all  sorts  of  devices  and  sig- 
nals down  the  route  desired,  and  a  dozen 
men  were  engaged  in  lining  up  a  rout& 
into  and  out  of  the  station,  which,  with 
the  interlocking  machinery,  one  man  could 
have  done  in  a  few  seconds  by  the  turning 
of  a  few  levers.  Trainmen  entering  the 
station  were  bewildered  by  the  changes 
going  on,  and  moved  very  carefully,  get- 
ting hand  signals  from  time  to  time  along 
the  route,  so  that  all  movements  were 
slow.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  coit  of 
the  switch  tenders  alone  during  the  few 
months  of  transition  from  the  old  plant  to 
the  new  one  was  $75,000. 

However,  the  transition  to  the  new 
plant  was  made  without  a  single  colli- 
sion or  persona]  injury  or  any  but  the 
most  trivial  accidents. 

As  fast  as  the  steel  work  waa  com- 
pleted over  the  main  subway  the  new 
tracks  were  connected  up  with  the  shed 
tracks,  and  the  new  system  began  to  come 
into  service.  The  first  benefit  began  to  be 
derived  from  it  when  the  heavy  switches 
in  the  new  work  were  temporarily  con- 
nected up  with  the  pnenmatic  power. 
The  switch  tenders  threw  tlie  switches 
back  and  forth  by  hand  by  turning  on  or 
off  the  air,  temporary  applianoM  taking 
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the  place  of  the  regular  electric  appli- 
ances. 

Meanwhile  the  great  interlocking  ma- 
chine had  been  rushed  from  the  East  on 
IMissenger  train  and  erected  as  rapidly 
as  possible  after  the  old  interlocking  ma- 
chine had  become  useless*  From  that 
point  on  the  rest  was  easy.  As  fast  as 
the  new  track  work  progressed  the 
threads  of  it  were  gathered  to  the  great 
machine  in  the  tower  and  the  levermen 
began  their  beneficent  work  again.  In 
this  way  the  new  plant  gradually  passed 
into  service  without  a  jar,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  congestion  and  delay  grew  less 
and  less,  until  finally,  as  the  work  ap- 


proached completion,  it  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

Having  thu^  given  an  outline,  and  at 
best  a  brief  one,  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
undertaken,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Terminal  is  at  present  equipped  to  han- 
dle, under  ordinary  circumstances,  all 
freight  business  as  rapidly  as  the  lines 
which  now  connect  with  it  are  prepared 
to  deliver  and  take  it  away. 

Also  that  as  far  as  the  Union  Station 
is  concerned,  the  operating  officials  have 
estimated  that  they  could  have  handled 
an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  passen- 
ger business  that  came  to  them  during  the 
World's  Fair.— St.  Louis  Railway  Club. 


Compound  Locomotives^  as  Viewed  in  America 


The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad. 
Journal  says : 

"A  true  view  of  the  standing  of  the 
compound  locomotive  in  the  United  States 
was  one  thing  difficult  for  the  foreign 
delegates  to  the  International  Railway 
Congress  to  obtain,  and  after  that  meet- 
ing of  distinguished  railroad  officials  has 
passed  into  history  one  of  the  European 
delegates  writes,  asking:  'What,  after 
all,  is  the  opinion  in  America  of  the  com- 
pound locomotive?*  After  thoughtful 
study  of  what  was  said  in  Washington, 
this  delegate  was  in  doubt,  and  addressed 
the  question  to  this  journal.  The  reply 
was  as  follows : 

"Those  who  have  used  compound  loco- 
motives in  this  country  may  be  classified 
roughly  into  four  groups:  (1)  Those 
who  appreciated  compounding  from  the 
first,  and  have  made  a  continual  success 
In  vming  the  principle.  (2)  Those  who 
tiptcM  too  auich  of  compounding  and 


were  not  willing  to  aid  in  its  develop- 
ment. These  found  improved  fuel  econ- 
omy, but  increased  cost  of  repairs  and 
increased  number  of  road  failures.  They 
have  nothing  good  to  say  of  compounds. 
(3)  Those  who  understood  compounds, 
were  willing  to  give  them  the  care  which 
all  locomotives  require,  and  who  wanted 
the  saving  in  fuel  which  the  compounds 
rendered  possible.  (4)  The  fourth,  and 
most  important,  class  favor  compounds 
because  they  provide  increased  capacity 
for  work  and  enable  the  fireman  to  shovel 
more  horse-power  into  the  firebox.  This 
class  is  helping  in  the  development  of  de- 
sign, and  compounds  are  wanted  because 
they  will  do  work  that  can  not  be  done 
by  simple  engines.  These  men  realize  that 
compounds  are  usually  heavy,  powerful 
engines,  and  that  they  require  correspond- 
ingly increased  care  in  maintenance,  be- 
cause they  are  large,  and  not  because  they 
are  compounds." 
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^he   Black   RiVer   tragedy 


Bp  Ida  Marion  Habbelt 


Centreville  was  a  railroad  town,  com- 
prising about  fifty  houses,  two  general 
stores,  a  large  railroad  hotd  and  the  rail- 
road warehouses  and  general  offices  of  the 
River  and  Mountain  Divisions  of  the  B., 
D.  &  W.  Railway.  The  only  thing  very 
noticeable  about  Centreville  was  its  rail- 
road yard,  where  thirty  tracks  ran  side 
by  side,  and  where  at  night  men  new  to 
railroading  were  almost  distracted  by  the 
maze  of  red  and  green  switch-lights. 

The  general  offices  and  the  shops  gave 
work  to  a  large  force  of  men,  and,  for  its 
size,  Centreville  furnished  employment  to 
more  men,  both  in  the  mechanical  and 
transportation  departments,  than  any 
place  for  scores  of  miles  around.  Hardly 
an  hour  went  by  without  some  freight  or 
passenger  train  pulling  into  the  yards, 
and  there  was  never  a  day  that  the  tire- 
some switch  engines  did  not  puff  and 
strain  about  the  yards  making  up  trains. 

I  was  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  rail- 
road hotel,  talking  to  Engineer  Mallory's 
wife.  She  was  my  favorite  of  all  the  fair 
sex  of  Centreville,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  seldom  noticed  by  any 
one,  not  even  her  husband ;  and  through 
sympathy  I  learned  to  like  the  pale,  dark 
girl,  who  was  but  twenty.' 

Three  years  before  I  had  come  to  Cen- 
treville with  my  mother  and  three  pretty 
sisters — ^Rose,  Violet  and  Mary.  Re- 
verses in  fortune  at  home  and  the  death 
of  my  beloved  father  had  left  me  the  only 
support  of  my  mother  and  sisters. 
Mother  and  I  had  thought  it  best  to  come 
West,  where  work  was  more  plentiful 
and  advancement  not  so  far  in  the  future. 
I  had  obtained  work  in  the  railroad 
shops,  but,  though  I  had  worked  hard  and 
faithfully,  it  seemed  as  though  I  would 
never  get  a  better  position. 

One  evening  my  sister  Violet  and  I 
were  up  town  and  she  insisted  that  I  ask 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  master  mechanic,  for  a 
position  in  the  train  service.  "I  met  him 
last  night,  and  spoke  to  him  of  you, 
George,"  she  said  smilingly. 

I  saw  Mr.  Harvey,  and  at  once  was 
given  a  position  firing  a  switch  engine. 
Thereafter  Harvey  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  our  house.  He  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  prevailing  fever,  love,  which  had  car- 
ried off  Will  Mallory  into  matrimony 
only  a  month  previously. 

My    mother    and    sisters    bad    long 


planned  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mason,  of  the 
hotel,  and  at  last  they  insisted  that  I 
should  go  with  them.  That  evening  I 
met  Will  Mallory's  bonny  bride. 

Every  one  knew  that  Mallory  and  I 
hated  each  other,  for  I  had  given  him  a 
"thrashing"  down  in  the  yards  for  making 
a  fool  of  me  because  I  did  not  know  just 
what  to  do  and  what  different  pieces  of 
machinery  were  for.  He  had  me  rum- 
maging the  roundhouse  for  left-handed 
monkey  wrenches,  and  I  had  hunted  the 
shops  over  for  round  squares,  until  I  was 
known  to  every  man  on  the  road  as  "Mr. 
Green  of  Green  street,"  Green  street  be- 
ing the  street  where  I  resided.  All  these 
things  put  together  had  been  a  just  cause 
for  grievance,  I  had  thought,  &nd  had 
acted  on  that  conviction.  This  evening 
was  the  first  time  he  and  I  had  spoken 
since  our  difficulty  down  in  the  yards. 

Mallory's  wife,  I  can. safely  say,  was 
the  most  brilliant  girl  I  had  ever  met. 
Her  face  was  not  handsome,  but  one  to 
trust.  I  conversed  with  her  quite  a  while 
that  evening,  and  could  plainly  see  from 
the  conversation  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  an  ill-mated  couple. 

That  same  evening  I  was  introduced  to 
Conductor  Clayton's  wife.  She  was  strik- 
ingly handsome,  and  seemed  a  general 
favorite.  She  was  a  Mexican,  and  was 
called  "Mex."  by  her  friends.  One  could 
plainly  see  that  Mrs.  Clayton  was  "boss," 
for  Charlie  had  long  since  ceased  to  op- 
pose anything  that  Mrs.  Charlie  had  set 
her  heart  upon. 

I  was  startled  from  my  reverie  by  Mrs. 
Mallory,  who  said:  "George,  isn't  that 
Will  with  Charlie's  wife?  I  do  so  wish 
he  would  let  her  alone,  for  I  see  that  it 
troubles  Charlie." 

Every  thought  of  Mrs.  Mallory  was  for 
others.  She  had  waited  on  the  cold  piazza 
for  over  an  hour  for  Will  to  come  from 
work,  and  had  at  last  seen  him  chatting 
gaily  with  Mrs.  Clayton.  Not  one  word 
of  complaint,  but  a  bitter  smile  had 
curved  her  lip  as  she  turned  away  to 
hide  her  tears.  "Good  night,  George," 
she  said  as  she  hurried  away. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my  lad," 
said  a  kind  voice;  "but  I  dare  say  they 
are  pretty  sour,  for  your  face  is  tm  black 
as  night.  Did  I  interrupt  a  pleasant  chat 
between  you  and  Mrs.  Mallory?  Poor 
litUe  Inea.    Bb«  la  not  the  girl  she  naed 
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to  be,  but — how  could  she  be  and  live 
with  that  dog  Mallory?"  said  Charlie 
Clayton  kindly.  There  was  not  a  man — 
leastwise  a  conductor — on  our  division 
loved  by  every  one  as  was  Charlie  Clay- 
ton. 

"Oh,  by  Jove!  George,  I  must  tell 
you  what  Harvey  has  done— ^sent  old 
Casey  over  on  the  east  end,  and  brought 
Jack  Delaware  back.  He  will  be  your 
engineer  on  my  run,"  and  he  clapped  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  again.  "But  if  Jack 
remains  here  I  feel  almost  certain  that 
Harvey  will  have  a  rival.  But  I  know 
you'll  like  Jack.     Ah,  there  he  is  now." 

"Oh,  Delaware !  Jack !"  shouted  Char- 
lie at  the  fellow  just  entering  the  office. 
He  came  over  and  was  introduced  to  me. 
He  shook  my  hand  kindly,  and  said  he 
knew  that  he  and  I  would  get  along  well 
together.  We  met  Harvey,  who  took  us 
up  to  his  room,  where  we  drank  the 
health  of  the  "Fairest.  Rarest  and  Pretti- 
est of  All." 

Charlie  told  me  on  the  side  that  Mrs. 
Clayton  had  made  arrangements  with 
Will  Mallory,  so  he  would  not  interfere, 
and  desired  me  to  request  Mrs.  Mallory 
to  come  down  to  the  hall,  and  said: 
"WeMl  try  and  make  one  evening  just  a 
little  pleasant  for  poor,  neglected  Inez." 

'Twas  a  genuine  railroad  dance,  and 
prominent  were  two  women  that  night. 
One  was  Inez  Mallory,  and  the  other 
Mrs.  Clayton.  Charlie  and  I  played  the 
dutiful  to  Inez,  while  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall  Mallory  flirted  with  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton. Rose  laughed  and  talked  foolish 
nonsense  with  Conductor  Casey,  much  to 
my  dissatisfaction.  Many  were  the  ugly, 
dark  looks  I  cast  in  her  direction,  for 
there  was  not  a  trainman  in  all  Centre- 
ville  that  had  as  bad  a  reputation  as 
Casey.  But  he  had  that  easy  way  of 
making  a  person  think  that  he  was  a 
model  of  politeness  and  chivalry.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  to  think  that 
Rose  would  talk  to  him  after  I  had 
bidden  her  not  to  do  so. 

Charlie  and  I  were  both  talking  to  Inez 
when  who  should  come  up  but  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, who  said,  in  her  pettish  way :  "Dear 
Georgie,  I  have  known  you  so  long,  and 
you  haven't  asked  me  to  dance  once  to- 
night." I  answered  that  I  was  tired,  for 
I  could  see  Charlie's  face  flush  with  dis- 
pleiiFure  at  her  familiarity  with  me.  Not 
that  Charlie'  felt  Jealous,  but  he  knew 
T  thought  her  a  little  bold.  She  seated 
herself  close  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  and 
declared  my  hands  were  dreadfully  cold, 
after  pressing  her  little  warm  ones  over 


them.  Perhaps  I  would  have  enjoyed  her 
company  had  I  not  known  she  was  Char- 
lie's wife;  but  when  I  thought  of  him  I 
excused  myself  and  went  back  to  Inez 
and  Charlie.  He  surely  was  to  be  pitied 
with  a  women  like  Mrs.  Clayton  for  a 
wife. 

The  dance  broke  up  at  last.  I  ap- 
proached my  sister  Rose.  Casey  was 
holding  her  jacket.  "Have  you  com- 
pany?" I  asked.  "Certainly,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  defiant  look.  "Does  Dela- 
ware take  Violet  home?"  I  asked  again. 
"Certainly  not.  Harvey  shouldn't  be 
given  the  cold  shoulder  for  that  Dela- 
ware.    Why,  he's  only  an  engineer." 

"I  am  only  a  fireman.  Good  night,. 
Rose.  Tell  mother  I'll  not  be  home  to- 
night" 

"Say,  George,  you  are  not  going  home 
tonight  alone,"  said  Delaware.  "Harvey 
and  Casey  took  your  sisters  home.  I 
asked  Violet  for  her  company,  but  I  guess 
I  am  not  the  fellow  I  was  on  the  L.  &  W. 
I've  really  tried  to  be  a  better  fellow, 
George,  but  the  fellow  that's  liked  by  the 
boys  for  his  *try-to-do-right'  way  isn't 
liked  by  the  girls.  However,  I  tiiought 
you  would  rather  I  would  take  the  girls 
home  than  Casey  or  Harvey.  You  must 
come  up  to  my  room  and  stay  tonight, 
George,  for  we  will  not  be  together  on 
the  road  many  more  times.  You  know 
you  are  to  fire  for  Will  Mallory  awhile  on 
the  Black  River  Division." 

"No,  Jack;  I'll  not  fire  for  Mallory. 
I'll  fire  for  you  or  no  one." 

Harvey  and  I  had  grown  to  dislike 
each  other.  He  seldom  came  to  the  house 
any  more,  for  he  saw  that  I  was  very 
much  opposed  to  the  attention  he  paid 
Violet.  I  had  Jack  Delaware  picked  out 
for  Violet.  .  Of  course,  I  didn't  say  much, 
as  Mrs.  Clayton  was  visiting  in  Seattle, 
and  Mallory  and  his  wife  iiad  moved  up 
into  the  mountains.  Consequently,  the 
girls  had  very  little  company.  Of  all  my 
friends  none  were  more  welcome  to  me 
than  Jack  and  Charlie. 

Jack  was  of  medium  height,  bad  light 
brown,  curly  hair,  and  deep  brown  eyes. 
He  was  proud,  though  never  sarcaatic  or 
overbearing.  He,  being  the  best  man  with 
an  engine  on  our  division,  was  a  general 
favorite  with  the  firemen. 

One  day,  while  on  the  road,  I  received 
news  that  my  mother  was  dead.  That 
came  as  the  worst  blow  of  alL  I  think 
that  blow  made  me  more  manly  and  inde- 
pendent— more  like  Jack  Delaware. 

Six  months  after  that  sad  event  Rose 
married  Casey  and  Violet  married  Har- 
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vey.  I  did  not  stay  for  the  weddings,  as 
I  never  thought  much  of  Harvey  or 
Casey,  and  neither  of  them  was  the  Icind 
of  a  man  that  I  would  have  chosen  for 
my  sisters.  Then  I  knew  that  Jack  Dela- 
ware could  never  be  my  brother,  for  there 
was  only  Mary  left,  and  she  could  never 
make  the  ideal  woman  for  Jack,  for  Jack 
would  expect  a  great  deal  from  the 
woman  he  loved  well  enough  to  marry. 

Harvey  and  Casey  were  hardly  back 
from  their  wedding  tours  when  they  were 
discharged.  They  left  for  the  West  at 
once,  and  I  went  back  to  the  old  home  to 
bid  the  girls  good-bye  and  Qodspeed. 
Poor  little  Violet !  I  think  she  was  al- 
most sorry  that  she  had  not  heeded  my 
counsel.  Harvey  would  have  to  go  to 
running  an  engine,  but  I  heard  that  the 
River  Division  gave  him  a  very  poor  rec- 
ommendation. 

Already  the  heavy  snows  were  melting 
on  the  mountains,  and  the  tracks  were 
covered  with  ice.  Never  yet  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  road  had  our  tracks  been  so 
bad.  Every  day  there  would  be  a  snow- 
slide  or  a  landslide  on  the  Mountain  Di- 
vision, and  a  washout  on  the  River  Divi- 
sion was  not  uncommon.  Death  seemed 
to  be  reaping  a  harvest,  and  never  a  day 
went  by  without  carrying  off  one  or  more 
of  our  best  men. 

In  our  rooms  at  the  hotel,  Jack,  Charlie 
and  I  hovered  over  the  fire,  speaking  of 
the  men  killed  in  the  slide,  or  those  in 
the  washout,  and  the  luckier  ones  at  Cen- 
treville  hospital. 

One  night,  after  Jack  and  I  returned 
to  our  rooms  after  an  unusually  hard 
trip,  Jack  said : 

**Oeorge,  I  guess  you'll  have  to  run 
with  Will  Mallory  up  to  Cairo,  on  the 
River  Division,  for  I  refused  to  go  out  on 
the  trip.  Why,  I'll  not  run  on  the  River 
Division  even  if  it  is  -counted  the  best 
run,  so  Mallory  will  have  to  go,  as  he 
and  I  are  the  only  ones  that  know  the 
road. 

"I'll  tell  you,  George,  up  on  the  River 
Division,  about  eighty  miles  from  here,  is 
Black  River.  It  was  the  wildest  spot  on 
earth,  I  believe,  and  the  river  is  rightly 
named  Black  River.  Ten  years  ago  John 
Mason  ran  engine  223  and  eight  freight 
cars  down  there.  Well,  they  just  sank 
out  of  sight  before  help  came.  After 
that  they  put  up  a  little  one-horse  tele- 
graph station  there.  Near  this  station 
the  river  dashes  off  Dot's  Mount  and 
gushes  and  roars  under  that  old  wooden 
bridge.  No,  I'm  not  afraid  of  that,"  he 
said,  "even  if  the  971  is  the  biggest  en- 


gine on  the  road,  and  with  heavy  tonnage 
behind. 

'^George,"  he  said,  laying  his  arm  on 
my  sbouhler,  "it  isn't  that  I'm  afraid, 
but  it  is  a  promise  that  I  made  her — the 
girl  in  the  telegraph  office  up  there.  She's 
only  twenty — no,  I  guess  she's  a  little 
over  twenty  now.  I  can't  describe  her 
to  you,  George,  for  she  is  not  handsome 
like  Mrs.  Clayton,  nor  quite  as  homely  as 
Inez — ^but  she's  as  good  as  gold." 

"Well,  I'm  surprised.  Jack.  I  never 
knew  you  to  speak  of  a  girl  in  Ihat  way 
before.    And  who  may  her  ladyship  be?" 

"She  is  a  good  girl,  and  if  I  had  un- 
derstood the  circumstances  as  I  do  now, 
she  would  be  my  wife  or  at  her  home,  in- 
stead of  being  away  up  on  that  dreary 
river.  Indeed,  she  would  not  be  a  wife 
like  Charlie's.  God  forbid  that  any 
woman  should  marry  if  she  has  no  love 
for  the  man  to  whom  she  is  engaged," 
continued  Jack.  "She  had  a  friend,  and 
that  friend  was  Inez  Gray,  now  Mrs. 
Mallory.  Inez  has  forgotten  me,  but  it 
was  at  her  home  that  I  first  met  sweet 
Hazel  Hawley.  I  didn't  love  her  at  all 
then,  but  I  flirted  desperately  with  her. 
She  loved  me,  unworthy  as  I  was  of  so 
sweet  and  simple  a  love.  I  deceived  her, 
George,  made  her  think  I  loved  her,  when 
I  did  not,  and  then  left  her.  But  I  was 
a  reckless  fellow  then. 

"Well,  time  passed,  and  my  father  died, 
leaving  the  plantation  to  my  sister  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  of  his  hard  earned 
money  to  me.  I  stayed  off  the  road  longer 
than  I  expected,  and  when  I  returned  to 
headquarters  I  found  I  had  lost  my  rights 
as  an  engineer  on  the  L.  &  W. 

"I  saw  a  friend  of  mine  and  asked 
about  Hazel  Hawley.  He  said  he  had'nt 
seen  her  in  a  long  time,  as  she  had  left 
home  shortly  after  I  went  away.  I  soon 
left  for  Centreville,  and  was  again  run- 
ning an  engine  on  the  Denver  and  South- 
western. I  had  resolved  to  find  Hazel, 
for  I  knew  that  she  loved  me. 

"One  day  I  was  sent  out  on  an  extra 
to  Cairo,  and  we  had  to  pass  through 
Black  Station.  I  started  into  the  station 
to  register,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Hazel  Hawley's  sad  face;  then  thought 
I  had  rather  not  meet  her  just  then,  and 
had  the  conductor  register  for  me.  When 
I  reached  Centreville  I  wrote  her.  a  letter, 
telling  her  that  I  was  trying  to  reform 
and  that  I  truly  loved  her,  and  asked  her 
to  be  my  wife.  All  the  answer  I  received 
was  a  telegram  from  her,  reading: 
'Come  to  Black  River  on  No.  4.' 

"I  summoned  all  my  courage  and  went 
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immediately.  I  walked  into  the  office. 
She  eyldently  had  not  seen  me  get  off  the 
train,  and  was  sitting  alone,  with  her 
head  on  her  hand,  weeping.  I  don't  think 
she  ever  seemed  so  beautiful  to  me  as 
then.  I  walked  up  to  her  side,  put  my 
arm  around  her  and  kissed  her.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  said,  only  that  my  plead- 
ings were  in  vain. 

"All  she  said  was:  'No,  Jack.  You 
told  me  that  before,  and  cruelly  deceived 
me.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  doing 
better.  Jack,  and  I  think  of  you  so  often 
while  I  am  alone  here.  But  even  if  you 
never  do  love  me,  remember  that  far  up 
in  the  forests  <^  Black  Riv^  is  one  who 
will  always  care  for  you.  If  in  after 
years  you  learn  to  care  for  me  sincerely 
and  truly,  you  can  then  come  for  me,  but 
do  not  come  until  then.' 

"All  my  protestations  were  in  vain,  and 
although  I  truly  did  love  her,  George,  she 
would  not  believe  me.  That  is  nearly 
two  years  ago,  and  maybe  I  will  go  up 
on  the  River  Division  tomorrow ;  and, 
€^rge,  I  may  not  room  with  you  much 
longer,  for  I'll  not  be  here,"  and  he  smiled 
happily. 

The  next  day  Jack  was  called  out  to 
run  a  train  on  the  River  Division.  He 
slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  with  the 
same  smile  on  his  face  signed  his  name 
on  the  board. 

The  track  was  soft  and  we  could  almost 
feel  it  slide  from  under  us  as  we  rolled 
along  about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
as  Jack  said  before,  with  heavy  tonnage 
behind.  At  Conrad  we  received  orders  to 
lay  ova:  at  Black  River  for  No.  8,  the 
wetffbound  "Overland." 

We  reached  the  old  wooden  bridge,  and 
below  I  could  see  the  water  foaming  and 
dashing  in  torrents  against  the  timbers. 
I  glanced  at  Jack,  and  saw  him  looking 
ahead,  for  there  by  the  depot  stood  the 
girl.  Hazel.  Just  then  the  971  gave  a 
swerve  and  plunge.  Wallace,  the  brake- 
man,  jumped  at  the  same  time  that  I  did, 
and  we  made  the  landing  successfully. 
The  071  was  again  on  safe  track,  but 
Mallory's  train  behind  was  pushing  us 
pretty  hard,  when  suddenly  the  bridge 
gave  way  and  old  45  pulled  our  engine 
back  down  into  the  dashing  waters  be- 
neath, with  Jack  still  at  his  post 

The  girl  saw  Jack  go  down,  and  with  a 
wild  cry  she  leaped  over  the  brink  into 
the  water  fifty  feet  below.  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  try  and  see  either  Jsck  or  the  girl, 
when  I  saw  Jack's  head  rise  above  the 
angry  waters  with  something  in  his  arms. 

"My  God,  Wallace,  ifs  the  girl  I"     I 


rushed  down  to  the  water  as'  near  as  I 
could  get,  and  could  almost  reach  Jack's 
coat,  but  the  torrent  swept  him  away. 
He  rose  again — ^my  old  friend  Jack,  my 
beloved  engineer — and  was  still  clasping 
the  girl  in  his  arms,  but  it  was  beyond 
human  power  to  help  them.  Such  a  scene 
may  I  never  witness  again,  for  it  haunted 
me  night  after  night,  while  sittixig  alone 
in  my  room  and  Jack's. 

Every  one  of  the  ill-fated  crew  were 
dead  except  Wallace  and  I.  Forgetting 
that  the  little  operator  lay  drowned  in 
my  engineer's  arms,  I  rushed  back  to  the 
depot.  No  one  was  there,  and  as  I  start- 
ed back  to  the  bridge  I  tripped  over  a 
book,  and  out  fell  a  photograph.  It  was 
Jack's,  taken  perhaps  three  or  four  years 
before;  a  good  likeness,  only  the  mouth 
had  a  saucy  smile  which  must  have  left 
him,  for  I  never  saw  that  smile  but  onoe 
— when  I  looked  where  his  eyes  rested 
only  a  few  seconds  before  the  disaster. 
I  turned  the  photograph  over,  and  there 
in  penciled  letters  were  the  words,  "With 
you,  dearest  Jack,  I  will  live  or  die." 

The  tears  gathered  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
wept  for  my  brave  engineer,  wept  over 
his  sad  fate,  then,  dashing  the  tears  away, 
I  hurriedly  joined  Wallace,  who  had 
found  the  bodies  of  the  conductor  and 
fireman,  but  could  not  find  Jack.  I 
rushed  madly  down  the  river  bank,  and 
there  before  my  eyes  she  lay  on  the 
foamy  river  pebbles,  her  head  upon  his 
breast,  and  bis  arm  stiU  holding  her  in  a 
loving  embrace.  It  was  a  sad  meeting 
after  nearly  two  years,  but  it  told  me 
Jack  had  learned  to  love  her  at  last,  and 
as  the  past  could  not  be  blotted  out  here 
on  earth,  they  had  together  sought  a  land 
where  it  could,  and  the  words  on  the  pho- 
tograph came  back  to  me. 

With  the  help  of  Wallace  I  carried 
them  back  to  whepe  the  other  victims  lay, 
and  they  were  taken  back  to  Centreville. 
Every  engine  on  the  road  was  draped  in 
black,  for  Jack  and  Mallory  were  two  of 
the  oldest  men  on  our  division,  and  Jack's 
death  was  mourned  by  many. 

That  was  five  years  ago,  and  now  I 
have  the  new  engine  numbered  071.  I 
am  not  alone,  bb  Jack  thought  I  would 
be,  for  now  I  have  a  nice  little  home  in 
Centreville,  where  happiness  reigns  su- 
preme, and  every  evening  when  I  come 
from  my  work  I  meet  my  Inez,  my  wife. 

After  a  separation  of  two  years  Mrs. 
Clayton  came  back  again  to  Charlie,  a 
changed  woman.  She  realized  that  ad- 
mirers do  not  always  sympathise  like  one 
who  truly  loves.     Charlie  is  supremely 
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happy,  for  in  his  home  is  a  littie  boy  who 
bean  the  name  of  Jack  Le  Roy  Clayton, 
a  big  name,  but  a  wee  bit  of  a  child,  with 
its  mother's  beanty  and  Charlie's  grace. 

Often  when  the  snow  is  on  the  moan- 
tains  Inez  and  I  will  go  over  and  see 
Charlie  and  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  then  we 
talk  of  days  gone  by  and  of  him  so  loTed 
by  his  fellow-men.  Inez  sent  the  long 
letter  she  wrote  of  Hazel's  death  to  the 


proud  old  folks  at  home,  and  she  told 
them  of  Jack  Delaware  and  spoke  of 
other  days  when  she  and  Hazel  were  chil- 
dren together.  Did  Hazel's  people  think 
more  kindly  of  Jack  Delaware?  Who 
can  say  but  what  if  they  had  known  him 
as  we  at  Centreville  knew  him,  there 
would  be  no  bitterness  in  their  hearts  for 
Hazel  Hawley's  lover. 


A    Novel   Ride 


8f  R.  B.  BacltAam 


We  were  seated  about  the  fire,  one 
evening  after  supper,  talking.  One  of 
the  chief  delights  of  railroad  men's  lives 
is  to  thus  gather  together  after  the  day's 
work  is  over  and  discuss  at  length  matters 
in  general  and  railroad  affairs  in  par- 
ticular. Someone  is  sure  to  have  some- 
thing of  interest  to  relate,  or  some  bit  of 
information  to  impart  which  he  has 
picked  up  from  spme  book  or  magazine, 
and  so  the  evening  is  passed  pleasantly, 
often  profitably.  This  is  one  of  the  satis- 
factions to  be  derived  from  a  life  con- 
sisting largely  of  toil  and  hardship,  that 
it  gives  a  bond  of  cotnmon  interest  among 
those  whom  it  draws  together,  and  some- 
thing to  look  back  to  when  it  is  past. 

Joe,  a  veteran  trackman  from  the  West, 
had  just  related  some  of  his  experiences 
on  the  heavy  grades  of  the  mountains, 
when  Alf.  was  reminded  of  an  incident  in 
his  early  career  which  he  said  had  done 
more  in  forming  his  character  than  any 
which  had  occurred  in  years.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"Some  years  ago,  1  was  employed  as 
trackhand  on  the  M.  —  R.  R.  I  also 
took  charge  in  a  general  way  as  Janitor  of 
a  little  way  station  on  the  line,  seeing 
that  it  was  swept  clean,  kept  in  order, 
and  so  on.  One  Sunday  morning  as  I 
was  sitting  outside  of  this  place  on  the 
platform  in  the  sunshine,  after  doing  a 
bit  of  sweeping,  of  a  sudden  a  kindly, 
good-looking  gentleman,  dressed  in  black, 
walked  up,  and  aaked  if  I  knew  of  any 
way  in  which  he  could  get  to  Burton. 
Now  that  was  the  next  town,  thirty-five 
miles  down  the  track,  and  as  no  train  ran 
on  this  division  on  Sunday,  I  was  obliged 
to  tell  him  that  I  did  not 

"At  this  he  seemed  much  disappointed. 
'Are  there  no  freights  passing  this  way 


to-day  on  which  I  could  get  a  lift,  or 
could  you  not  lend  me  a  handcar  to  go 
down  with?  It  is  very  important  that  I 
should  get  tha«  this  morning,  and  I  am 
unable  to  get  any  conveyance  to  take  me.' 

*'Now,  his  speaking  of  the  handcar  re- 
minded me  of  a  possible  way  out  of  his 
difficulty,  if  he  cared  to  take  the  chances 
of  its  being  a  success.  Only  a  few  even- 
ings before,  one  of  our  number  had  been 
giving  us  a  curious  account  of  things  as 
they  were  in  the  early  days  in  railroad- 
ing, long  ago,  which  he  had  been  reading 
about  in  a  book.  He  said  that  when  the 
railroad  was  first  introduced,  the  thing 
was  to  get  a  motive  power  to  move  the 
cars  along  the  rails.  A  number  of  plans 
were  suggested,  and  one  was  that  they  be 
equipped  with  sails  and  propelled  by  the 
wind,  and  that  this  was  actually  tried  in 
early  times  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.rR.,  bftt 
without  much  success. 

"You  see,  I  liad  a  push  handcar  for 
moving  rails  from  place  to  place,  and,  as 
the  track  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow  al- 
most all  the  way  to  Burton  and  the  wind 
blowing  furiously  from  the  south,  just  the 
right  quarter,  in  an  instant  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  rig  up  a  sail  and  try  the 
old  B.  &  O.  idea,  to  get  him  out  of  his  fix, 
but  that  was  all  I  could  do. 

"He  agreed  to  my  proposition,  after 
some  hesitation,  as  being  his  only  hope  of 
accomplishing  his  desire,  and  we  were 
soon  hard  at  work  rigging  the  handcar 
with  a  great  square  sail  made  of  a  pair 
of  blankets,  and  when  at  length  our  ar- 
rangements had  been  completed  he  stead- 
ied the  mast  and  hung  to  the  rope  while 
I  started  the  car  down  the  tracks.  After 
getting  it  to  going  as  fast  as  I  could  by 
pushing  behind  on  the  run,  I  leaped 
Aboard  and  we  began  our  novel  Joomey. 
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*'The  fierce  wind  tugged  at  the  sail  and 
flapped  it  wildly  about,  but  my  companion 
hung  to  it  well,  and  gradually  we  began 
to  gain  headway.  The  track  was  a  bit 
down  grade  in  places,  which  was  just  so 
much  in  our  favor,  and  we  were  soon 
bowling  down  the  rails  at  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  could  be  desired. 

"•Well,  well.  I  declare!  This  is  a 
success  and  no  mistake!'  exclaimed  my 
associate  enthusiastically,  as  the  mast 
swayed  to  and  fro  under  the  tugging,  bil- 
lowing sail,  and  the  trees  and  fences  and 
telegraph  poles  began  to  fly  past  us,  fast- 
er  and  faster,  every  moment.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  turn  to  me  with  anx> 
ious,  questioning  look,  his  face  pale  and 
hair  streaming,  while  he  would  remark, 
'You  are  sure  that  we  won't  get  into 
trouble,  aren't  you?  We're  not  likely  to 
meet  an  exfra,  or  get  thrown  from  a 
bridge  or  culvert?'  But  I  had  my  hand 
on  the  brake,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  it,  and  felt  secure  from  danger. 

"It  was  not  long  before  the  outline  of 
the  Burton  station  could  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  growing  larger  every  moment  as 
we  drew  nearer,  until  at  last  we  lowered 


our  sail  and  slid  abreast  of  it,  while  I  ap- 
plied the  brake  firmly,  to  bring  us  to  a 
stop.  My  passenger  proved  by  no  means 
fastidious,  but  lent  a  willing  hand  in  as- 
sisting me  to  remove  the  car  from  the 
track  and  stow  it  away  behind  the  sta- 
tion. 

"  'Come,  my  man,'  he  then  exclaimed, 
*you  have  not  inquired  as  to  my  purpose 
in  coming  here,  and  so  I  have  not  told 
you,  as  yet;  but  I  am  to  preach  at  the 
village  church  to-day,  and  that  is  why  I 
was  so  anxious  to  get  here.  Gome  along 
with  me,  won't  you?' 

"Well,  I  must  confess  that  I  had  taken 
a  sort  of  fancy  to  my  new-found  friend 
already,  and  so  I  finally  went  with  him. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  to 
church  for  years,  and  something  about  it 
caused  me  to  think  of  the  old  homestead, 
and  my  childhood  days,  and  made  me  feel 
at  home  again.  That  is  why,  from  that 
day  to  this,  I  have  been  a  regular  attend- 
ant on  church  services;  and  I  think  that 
I  am  a  better  man,  at  least  a  happier 
one,  for  my  novel  ride,  'voyage,'  I  some- 
times call  it,  down  the  rails  that  day." 


Friends 


O  what  were  art  if  two  might  never  look, 
Or  glowing   morn   if  none   were   ever 
nigh? 
O  what  were  wine  if  only  one  partook, 
Or  music  if  it  turned  not  eye  to  eye? 
O  what  were  life  unshared  of  other'  woes ; 
O  what  were  death  if  it  were  not  to 
part? 
What  e'en  the  scented  beauty  of  the  rose, 
Whose  perfume  breathes  no  message  of 
the  heart? 
All,  all  are  one,  as  leaves  that  ripe  and 
fall; 
In  each  we  learn  the  part  that  is  di- 
vine 
Till  tottering  age  hath  made  us  friend  of 
all- 
Praise   thou   thy   friend  and   thou   art 
praising  mine. 

— Charles  D.  Stewart. 


J)liscnssion   of  Current   Topics 


Important  Step  Bp  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  Eng.,  a  locomotive 
engineer,  or  "driver,"  as  engineers  are 
known  in  that  country,  the  Magazine  is  in 
receipt  of  a  most  interesting  and  extensive 
report  in  pamphlet  form  of  a  conference 
held  during  the  month  of  April  last  at 
Leeds  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
sections  or  elements  of  organized  men  in 
engine  service  on  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  viz.,.  the  "Associated 
Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men" and  the  "Locomotive  Members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Serv- 
ants." It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that 
there  are  in  the  British  Isles  these  two 
distinct  railroad  organizations,  both  of 
which  represent  enginemen,  one,  as  above 
stated,  being  entitled  the  Associated  Soci- 
ety of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men, consisting  of  12,000  members  and 
admitting  enginemen,  exclusively,  and  the 
other  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants,  which  includes  railway 
wage  earners  of  all  classes. 

In  the  past  more  or  less  estrangement 
has  prevailed  between  the  enginemen  con- 
nected with  these  different  organizations, 
but  that  this  sentiment  is  giving  way  to 
better  feeling  is  evidenced  from  the  fact 
that  delegates  from  the  enginemen  holding 
membership  in  the  Associated  Society  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  have 
met  in  the  conference  above  referred  to 
with  delegates  representing  the  locomotive 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  a  schedule  of  grievances  for  the 


entire  kingdom,  which  they  term  a  "Na- 
tional Program,"  and  which  contains  de- 
mands for  concessions  calculated  to  ma- 
terially advance  their  well-being. 

The  discussion  incident  to  the  gather- 
ing discloses  some  very  interesting  facts 
relative  to  conditions  at  present  govern- 
ing the  employment  of  enginemen  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

While  the  conference  concluded  to  seek 
a  moderate  increase  in  wages  for  both 
engineers  and  firemen,  a  reduction  in  the 
daily  hours  of  work  was  decided  upon  as 
the  main  reform  for  which  to  contend. 
The  discussion  on  this  point  brought  out 
the  fact  that  in  Scotland  the  legal  work 
day  for  enginemen  is  twelve  hours,  while 
in  England  it  is  but  ten,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently decided  that  the  question  of  re- 
duction of  hours  for  enginemen  in  both 
countries  be  considered  separately. 

The  sentiment  prevailed  that  it  would 
be  better  to  seek  the  establishment  of  an 
eight-hour  day  in  England  and  a  ten- 
hour  day  in  Scotland  than  a  universal 
eight-hour  day  for  both  countries,  the  dif- 
ficulty being  anticipated  of  securing  a 
reduction  for  the  Scottish  enginemen  of 
four  hours  per  day. 

As  evidence  of  the  standing  which  the 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  on  Amer- 
ican railroads  occupy  in  the  estimation  of 
practical  railway  men  in  England,  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
conference : 

"Mr.  Rimmer  (delegate  from  Wigan) 
said  he  thought  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  locate  the  causes  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  at  present 
suffering.  He  submitted  that  the  railway 
companies  were  not  altogether  compelled 
to  introduce  the  improvements  they  were 
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now  making  from  pecuniary  motives,  such 
as  increased  dividends,  or  by  Iceeping  the 
dividends  up  to  liigh-water  mark.  They 
must  not  lose  siglit  of  the  general  public, 
who  required  that  they  must  be  moving. 
It  was  frequently  said  that  we  were  con- 
siderably behind  other  countries  in  the 
way  of  railway  traveling,  and  that  it  was 
borne  out  by  facts  tliat  we  were  consid- 
erably behind  America.  Many  railway 
companies  had  sent  officials  to  America  to 
get  ideas,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
adopted  in  this  country.  They  must  ac- 
knowledge that  in  connection  with  rail- 
way life,  as  with  other  forms  of  life, 
whatever  they  might  be,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  standing  still.  They  must 
either  make  progress  or  die  altogether. 
Those  improvements  were  necessary  on 
the  railways,  whether  they  agreed  with 
them  or  not.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much 
better  if  they  endeavored  to  so  fit  them- 
selves into  the  circumstances  with  the 
view  of  the  general  improvement  of  the 
country,  rather  than  be  wedded  to  their 
pettifogging  ideas.  They  were  members 
of  communities  and  citizens  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  they  should  endeavor  to  agree 
with  the  improvements  necessary,  and  loy- 
ally try  to  get  good  results  from  them ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  should  have  suf- 
ficient stamina  and  manhood  to  say,  *You 
are  not  going  to  overlook  us  in  the  matter 
and  we  will  have  consideration.'  It  was 
consequently  necessary  that  those  who 
were  manipulating  those  improvements — 
which  were  increasing  their  strain  and 
shortening  life — should  be  recognized,  if 
not  by  greater  wages,  at  all  events  by 
obtaining  greater  leisure,  so  that  a  man 
might  have  more  opportunities  of  improv- 
ing his  mind.  Upon  that  principle  he 
wished  to  move  the  following  resolution : 

"  'That  this  conference  of  locomotive 
men,  comprising  representatives  from  all 
the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  em- 
phasizes its  opinion  that  in  consequence 
of  the  great  physical  strain  placed  upon 
men  by  the  demand  of  the  public  for  in- 
creased facilities  in  railway  traveling,  to- 
gether with  changes  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  communal  and  commercial 
life,  as  evidenced  by  the  silent  revolution 
taking  place  upon  our  railways,  we  claim 
that  the  conditions  under  which  we  work 
call  for  immediate  revision  and  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  hours  worked  per  day.' 

"Mr.  Hales  (delegate  King's  Cross) 
seconded  on  the  general  principle  that  the 
locomotive  men  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  not  advanced  either  in  hours  or  wages 
in   i^oportion   to  the   responsibility   im- 


posed upon  them  during  the  last  five 
years.  A  chairman  [Meaning  a  railroad 
official. — Ed.]  of  one  of  the  great  trunk 
lines  said  not  much  more  than  six  months 
ago  that  he  had  never  yet  had  the  largest 
engine  built  but  he  found  men  to  man  it. 
That  might  be  true.  If  the  companies 
were  going  to  adopt  the  American  up-to- 
date  principle,  why  should  they  not  give 
them  something  of  the  American  up-to- 
date  wage  and  mileage,  and  something  of 
the  American  hours?  If  the  railways 
were  to  be  Americanized,  it  was  not  for 
them  to  say  they  were  not  to  be,  but  let 
them  raise  their  position,  not  as  fourth- 
rate  men,  but  on  an  equality,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  *each  for  all  and  all  for  each,'  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  His  idea  in  second- 
ing that  resolution  was  that  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  they  should 
rise  as  one  man  and  make  a  supreme 
effort  in  unlifting  the  dignity  of  their 
labor.  They  had  been  down-trodden  too 
much  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
best  organizing  secretaries  I  Meaning  rail- 
road officials. — Ed.]  they  had  were  the 
tyrants  who  were  put  in  authority  over 
them.  Those  men  had  little  respect  for 
locomotive  men  and  little  for  themselves, 
but  he  would  implore  locomotive  men  to 
respect  themselves,  and  just  as  they  recog- 
nized that  all  men  were  brethren  and  up- 
held the  dignity  of  labor  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  would  be  the  better  for 
them  all.  He  hoped  they  would  unani- 
mously support  that  resolution." 

Mr.  Rimmer's  resolution,  after  lengthy 
debate,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  main  reason  why  an  increase  in 
wages  was  not  more  vigorously  contended 
for  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  United 
Kingdom  is  suffering  from  an  industrial 
depression  which  has  prevailed  more  or 
less  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer 
War.  It  is  a  source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion to  note  the  determined  and  united 
efforts  being  put  forth  bv  the  enginemen 
of  the  British  Isles  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition,  and  the  Magazine 
heartily  wishes  them  unqualified  success 
in  securing  every  concession  they  are 
seeking. 

#      #      # 

Church  and  Labor. 

The  recent  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  in  creating  a  new  "Chuhsh 
and  Labor"  department,  representing  over 
7,000  ministers  and  over  1,000,000  mem- 
bers, can  be  accepted  as  another  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  wage  earners 
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through  orgaoized  effort  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  their  cause  to  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  men  engaged  ezclttsively 
in  religious  and  professional  walks  of  life. 
It  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  world  outside  of  labor  circles 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  what  an  impor- 
tant factor  the  working  man  constitutes 
in  the  construction  of  the  body  politic  and 
economic,  and  the  necessity  of  assisting 
in  the  advancement  of  his  interests  in  the 
belief  that  society  in  general  will  be  pro- 
portionately benefited  thereby. 

The  various  Christian  churches  on  the 
North  American  continent  possess  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  almost  every  ele- 
ment of  society,  which,  if  exerted  univer- 
sally and  determinedly,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  unfair  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  to  the  establishment  of 
pleasant  and  healthful  surroundings  in 
the  home  life  of  those  suffering  through 
such  conditions,  would  add  materially  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  great  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  It  would  cer- 
tainly very  naturally  tend  to  inspire  with 
greater  confidence  in  their  teachings  those 
who  suffer  most  as  a  direct  result  of  that 
inhumanity,  avarice  and  heartlessness 
which  constitute  their  very  antithesis,  as 
well  as  the  predominant  characteristics  of 
many  who,  for  ulterior  motives,  like  to 
pose  as  interested  church  attendants  and 
workers. 

When  all  churches  take  an  active  part 
in  establishing  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
as  will  make  their  doctrines  the  actuating 
motives  of  the  every-day  life  of  their 
members  they  will  have  made  a  wonderful 
stride  in  bringing  humanity  closer  to 
those  ideals  that  exist  in  their  professions. 

In  establishing  a  department  of  Church 
and  Labor  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  gives  hopeful  indica- 
tions of  an  awakening  tendency  in  this 
direction,  as  is  more  plainly  evidenced  by 
the  following  extract  from  resolutions 
adopted  by  that  body  when  the  said  de- 
partment was  created : 

"Appreciating  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  industrial  problem  and  realiz- 
ing that  the  labor  question  is  fundamen- 
tally and  morally  a  religious  question,  and 
that  it  will  never  be  settled  upon  any 
other  basis,  we  recommend  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Home  Mission  Committees  ap- 
point subcommittees  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  systematic  study  of  the  entire 
problem  in  their  respective  localities." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  and  evidence  of  ex- 
cellent judgment  that  the  man  appointed 
tp  the  superintendency   of   this   depart- 


ment, Mr.  Charles  Stelsle,  of  Chicago,  is 
a  member  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists. 

#      #      # 

Which  Should  Win? 

The  presence  of  the  union  label  on  the 
product  of  a  factory  is  always  a  sure 
guarantee  that  clean,  sanitary  and  whole- 
some conditions  surround  its  manufac- 
ture ;  also  that  the  men  employed  in  that ' 
factory  are  being  paid  satisfactory  wages, 
work  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  daily, 
and  are  surrounded  with  such  general 
conditions  in  their  employment  as  are 
calculated  to  preserve  their  health,  in- 
crease their  happiness  and  permit  of  their 
general  moral  and  material  advancement. 

Where  the  union  label  is  not  used  on  a 
product  it  is  at  best  only  a  mere  chance 
if  conditions  of  this  kind  prevail  in  the 
factory  where  such  product  is  manufac- 
tured. 

In  pleasing  contrast  with  the  rabid  and 
semi-insane  bowlings  of  one  of  their  com- 
petitors in  the  cereal  food  manufacturing 
business  is  the  attitude  of.  the  Egg-0-See 
Company,  of  Quincy,  111.  While  C.  W. 
Post,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  manufac- 
turer of  products  known  as  "Postum" 
and  "Qrape  Nuts,"  is  indulging  in  vig- 
orous denunciations  of  organized  labor 
and  boastingly  declaring  through  the  pub- 
lic press  in  so-called  "Proclamations  of 
Freedom"  and  other  utterances,  that  he 
"will  not  bow  to  the  comic  opera  kings 
«nd  potentates  of  labor  unions  or  allow 
them  to  unionize  his  factories,"  etc.,  the 
Egg-0-See  Company,  known  also  as  the 
Battle  Creek  Breakfast  Food  Company, 
Limited,  maintains  the  most  pleasant  re- 
lations with  union  labor.  Its  immense 
factories  are  organized  throughout  and 
union  men  employed  in  them  exclusively. 
The  union  label  is  to  be  found  on  every 
package  of  Egg-0-See.  The  Quincy  La- 
bor News  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  man- 
agement of  the  Egg-0-See  Cereal  Com- 
pany stand  in  the  front  ranks  of  manu- 
facturers in  their  line,  that  they  are 
broad-minded  men  who  take  pleasure  in 
recognizing  and  encouraging  the  organi- 
zation and  advancement  of  labor,  and 
that  they  take  special  pains  to  surround 
their  employes  with  the  most  desirable 
industrial  conditions  practicable;  also, 
that  they  appreciate  the  value  of  loyal 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  their  opera- 
tives and  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest 
contributinir  factors  to  success  is  an  la* 
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telligent,  well-paid  and  satisfied  corps  of 
employes. 

G.  W.  Post,  the  blatant  manufacturer 
of  Postum  and  Grape  Nuts,  has  defiantly 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  organized 
labor,  and  has  openly  challenged  it  to  a 
finish  fight.  Since  the  publication  of  his 
diatribes  against  unionism  have  com- 
menced and  his  identity  as  an  antagonist 
of  the  toilers  has  become  established,  the 
product  of  his  concern  has  no  doubt  be- 
come vastly  more  palatable  to  the  ene- 
mies of  organized  labor  than  it  has  ever 
been  heretofore,  and  they  will,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  put  forth  special  effort  to  endorse 
Mr.  Posfs  sentiments  by  promoting  in 
every  possible  way  the  sale  of  these  arti- 
cles. In  this  connection  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  notwithstanding  attempted 
antiboycott  legislation  and  profound  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  rendered  by  jurists 
in  accordance  with  their  own  desires  in 
the  premises,  the  members  of  organized 
labor  as  well  as  all  friends  of  the  move- 
ment have  a  perfect  right  to  spend  their 
money  in  purchasing  any  commodity  that 
they  may  see  fit,  and  they  have  also  a 
perfect  right  to  refrain  from  purchasing 
any  commodity  that  they  do  not,  for  any 
reason,  care  to  buy.  Where,  for  instance, 
a  restaurant  or  grocery  is  selling  a  prod- 
uct that  is  manufactured  under  unfair 
conditions,  it  is  certainly  the  unquestion- 
able privilege  of  railroad  men  or  any 
other  class  of  wage-earners  or  citizens  so 
disposed  to  refrain  from  patronizing  that 
particular  restaurant  or  grocery  as  long 
as  that  particular  class  of  food  is  used  in 
its  business.  It  is  now  to  be  demon- 
strated whether  or  not  a  manufacturing 
concern  can  profitably  advertise  its  goods 
in  connection  with  vicious  attacks  upon 
organized  labor,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  competing  con- 
cern manufacturing  the  same  class  of 
goods  which,  since  its  organization,  has 
always  co<}perated  in  upholding  the  prin- 
ciples of  unionism.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  bv  all  advocates  of  a  square  deal 
for  wage-earners  that  Egg-0-See  is  a 
high-class  cereal  food,  packed  in  an  inner- 
lined,  germ-proof  package,  and  that  its 
use  is  conducive  not  only  to  economy  and 
health,  but  as  well  an  endorsement  of  a 
company  that  is  absolutely  just  and  fair 
in  its  treatment  of  its  employes. 

The  fact  that  this  product  is  manufac- 
tuerd  by  the  Battle  Creek  Breakfast 
Food  Company,  Limited,  and  that  C.  W. 
Post's  Postum  and  Grape  Nuts  establish- 
ment is  located  at  Battle  Creek  also,  may 


be  misleading  and  confusing.  It  Is  there- 
fore well  to  state  that  the  Battle  Creek 
Breakfast  Food  Company  (the  manufac- 
turers of  Egg-0-See)  has  factories  both 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Quincy,  111., 
and  that  great  business  success  has  thus 
far  attended  their  friendly  relations  with 
organized  labor. 

#      #      # 

Indnstrial  Notes. 

Current  advices  state : 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  issued  a  circular  announcing 
the  prohibition  of  convict  labor  on  any 
federal  contract. 


That  steps  are  being  taken  to  organize 
the  workers  in  Tasmania  and  unite  exist- 
ing organizations  in  one  body.  With  this 
object  in  view  the  Tasmania  Workers' 
Association  has  been  formed. 


That  at  a  political  meeting  held  in  Ijou- 
don,  Ont.,  recently,  the  newly-appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  C.  Sherman, 
declared  that  every  employe  charged  with 
committing  an  infraction  of  the  alien 
labor  act  will  be  deported. 


That  the  unemployed  workmen's  bill, 
introduced  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons recently,  proposes  to  establish  local 
bodies  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
criminating among  applicants,  and  also 
a  central  body  which  alone  will  be  em- 
powered to  provide  employment  exclu- 
sively on  a  farm  colony. 


That  in  Finland  the  women  of  the 
lower  classes  perform  labor  that  in  other 
countries  is  usually  assigned  to  men. 
They  wheel  handcarts  and  barrows  con- 
taining heavy  burdens.  They  also  sweep 
the  streets,  act  as  boatmen,  and  even  as- 
sist in  loading  ships. 


That  at  the  present  time  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  is  employing  4,018  arti- 
sans and  laborers  in  government  co-oper- 
ative works. 


That  the  Sydney  (New  South  Wales) 
Labor  Council  recently  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  "That  the  principle  of 
trades  unionism  is  outraged  if  a  union 
member  accepts  employment  at  any  other 
trade  unless  he  become  a  member  of  the 
union  of  that  calling." 
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Contributed 


Fonrth  Annual  Report,  Legislative 
Board,  B.  of  L.  F.,  of  the  State 
of  New  York* 

Ajlbany,  N.  Y.,  March  22,  1905. 
To    the    Officerat    Members^    afid    Legia- 
laiive  Representatives  of  the  Several 
Lodges,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  State  of  New  York: 
Dear  Sirs  and  Bbothebs. — Enclosed 
find  Assembly  Bill  No.  1501,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sullivan,  *'An  Act  to  amend  the 
labor    law,   relative    to    the    time    when 
wages  are  to  be  paid." 

Also  Bill  No.  1532,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moreland,  "An  Act  to  amend  section 
forty-two,  article  two,  of  the  railroad  law 
in  reference  to  persons  employed." 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1532  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moreland,  by  request  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers.  This  bill  should  be 
given  careful  consideration. 

Trusting  you  will  take  prompt  action 
on  the  enclosed  bills,  and  advise  us  of  the 
same,  we  remain. 

Yours  fraternally, 

R.  E.  QuiBK, 
Chairman, 
Thomas  E.  Rtan, 

Secretary. 
Note.— Both   of   the   above-mentioned   billi 
died  in  oommittee.    At  our  request  Mr.  More- 
land  did  not  move  his  bill  Ko.  1532. 

Albany,  February  16,  1905, 
Lodges  149,  153  and  291,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen: 
Dear  Sirs  a  no  Bbothebs. — ^Enclosed 
find  Assembly  Bill  No.  617,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McKeown,  "An  Act  to  require  an  ad- 
ditional motorman  on  the  motor  car  of 
each  train  operated  in  subway  in  the  city 
of  New  Yorl[." 

Please  advise  any  action  you  wish  your 
representatives  to  take  on  this  bill  as 
soon  as  convenient. 

Yours  fraternally, 

R.  E.  QuiBK^ 
Chairman, 
T.  E.  Ryan, 

Secretary, 
Note.— This  bill  died  in  oommittee. 

On  February  16th  we  sent  a  copy  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  306,  introduced  by  Mr. 

*Gkmtlnaed  from  August,  1906>  Magaiine. 


Armstrong,  which  was  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  insurance  law,  relative  to  mutual 
benefit  fraternities."  In  this  bill  there 
was  several  provisions  that  would  affect 
our  Brotherhood,  and  in  all  probability 
cause  us  a'  great  deal  of  trouble.  We 
might  say  here  that  nearly  every  organi- 
zation of  a  fraternal  nature  in  the  State 
was  here  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 
We  joined  these  forces  and,  while  amend- 
ments were  suggested  and  introduced,  the 
bill  died  in  committee.  This  comprises 
most  of  the  bills  having  a  direct  bearing 
on  our  membership  in  the  State.  A  great 
number  of  bills  affecting  labor  in  general, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  has  received  our 
attention ;  some  of  these  were  no  doubt 
intended  to  assist  their  sponsors  to  get 
under  cover  for  some  cause  or  other,  but 
few,  if  any,  were  ever  intended  for  pas- 
sage. 

It  is  not  possible  for  your  committee 
to  give  the  standing  of  the  Legislature  as 
far  as  their  friendliness  toward  our  .cause 
goes.  No  real  bill  in  our  interest  was 
ever  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  us  to 
get  or  force  a  test  vote,  which  would 
show  us  conclusively  their  position,  as  a 
whole.  The  members  of  both  Houses,  at 
this  session  were  anything  but  anxious 
to  assist  or  show  friendliness  towards 
organized  labor.  There  are  a  few,  how- 
ever, who  have  shown  themselves  fair, 
the  only  way  out  of  doing  an  injustice  to 
some  one,  is  to  place  them  all  in  the  same 
category.  The  vote  on  reconsideration 
on  the  boiler  bill  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
conclusive  of  the  friendliness  of  those 
who  supported  us.  While  some  of  them, 
Senators  Barnes  and  Marks,  specially, 
were  honest,  many  of  the  others  evidently 
expected,  the  bill  would  be  defeated  on  final 
passage.  At  this  session  we  have  given 
everything  possible  to  the  men  belonging 
to  the  majority  faction  of  the  power  po- 
litically, in  order  that  they  may  show 
their  hand.  The  result  is  less  satisfac- 
tory than  ever.  They  have  failed  com- 
pletely to  make  good,  and  hence  our  ad- 
vice in  the  opening  of  our  report 

The  boiler  bill,  a  compromise  in  itself, 
is  really  all  that  we  can  say  that  passed 
both  Houses.  It  has  been  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  is  now  a  law,  and  while  not 
as  good  as  expected,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Your  thoughts  and  energies 
should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  at  this 
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seBsioD  we  worked  together ;  there  was  no 
division  among  the  labor  forces  represent- 
ed here.  We  were  agreed  upon  the  main 
features.  Concentrating  our  efforts  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  a  united  front, 
and  still  we  are  left  without  anything,  not 
even  being  able  to  show  how  many  legisla- 
tors really  would  stand  with  us  on  a  test 
vote.  The  recent  decisions  of  our  State 
courts  and  United  States  Supreme  Courts, 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  dif- 
ferent labor  laws,  should  remind  us  that 
the  time  for  serious  reflections  of  the  past, 
present  and  future,  what  shall  become  of 
us,  as  a  class,  if  we  continue  the  retro- 
grading movement  as  illustrated  in  this 
report,  and  that  can  not  fail  of  being  ob- 
served by  anyone  who  stops  to  think  for  a 
single  moment.  We  are  stronger  numer- 
ically, financially  and  intellectually,  better 
organized  and  equipped,  and  still  going 
backward.  Are  we  using  the  means  which 
every  citizen  in  our  land  is  provided  with, 
and  do  we  take  the  interest  that  we 
should  in  our  franchise  and  show  by  our 
suffrage  that  we  are  union  men  on  elec- 
tion day  as  well  as  the  other  864  days  in 
the  year?  Do  we  give  this  question  the 
serious  consideration  it  deserves?  Each 
of  us  will  probably  and  truthfully  say, 
No;  for  if  we  did,  things  that  we  are 
looking  for,  justice,  fairness  and  equality 
before  the  law,  would  be  meted  out  to  us 
as  our  right  and  as  a  duty  the  law-making 
body  would  owe  to  itself  and  society,  to 
give  to  us  for  protection  of  life,  property 
and  as  a  fitting  recommendation  to  those 
who  toil,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Commonwealth,  that  which  the  Creator 
intended  should  be  ours  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  land  guarantees  to  every 
citizen. 

Our  letter  addressed  to  the  Convention 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  Septem- 
ber, sets  forth  certain  recommendations 
which  after  years  of  experience  and 
thought  we  considered  opportune.  That 
august  body  took  no  definite  position  on 
it  We  again  take  the  same  position.  If 
we  are  to  expect  any  success  we  must 
concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  one  single 
measure.  We  believe  that  a  liability  act 
for  this  State  would  give  us  more  if  prop- 
erly drawn  than  anything  else,  and  if  it 
took  ever  so  many  years  to  accomplish, 
we  would,  if  successful,  have  something 
worth  having.  Along  national  legisla- 
tion lines  we  would  suggest  an  act  to 
regulate  the  hours  a  railway  employe 
should  work.  The  largest  portion  of 
railway  workers  spend  more  time  at  their 


work  than  any  class  of  labor,  and  for  the 
important  duty  they  perform,  they  should 
work  less.  Let  all  of  us  strive  to  better 
our  condition  and  elevate  our  calling ;  let 
UJB  devote  our  spare  moments  to  a  study 
of  our  own  interests.  We  pray  you,  one 
and  all,  to  accept  these  statements  in  the 
spirit  they  are  given.  If  you  will  weigh 
the  question  thoroughly  you  will  agree 
with  us. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  re- 
port, our  most  important  bills  never  came 
out  of  committee,  and,  as  the  convention 
at  Buffalo  changed  the  date  of  our  an- 
nual meeting,  and  realizing  fully  that  if 
we  were  to  expect  any  legislation  in  the 
coming  session  some  new  mode  of  proce- 
dure would  be  necessary.  We  also  felt 
that  some  special  effort  should  be  made  on 
the  liability  act,  and  a  plan  of  action 
which  would  benefit  us  the  most  mapi>ed 
out  and  the  machinery  set  moving  at  once. 
Your  board  concluded  to  convene  the  ex- 
ecutive board  in  order  that  their  counsel 
^d  advice  in  the  matter  would  be  asc^- 
tained,  and  hence  a  call  for  the  board  was 
issued  for  the  11th  of  May.  We  will 
place  everything  possible  at  the  command 
of  the  executive  board  and  ask  them  to 
take  such  action  as  they  deem  advisable, 
and  their  deliberations  or  minutes  as  to 
what  they  think  best  will  be  printed  in 
full  in  this  report 

In  conclusion,  your  Chairman  wishes 
to  say  that  he  was  called  away  on  the 
15th  of  March  by  the  Grand  Master,  to 
look  after  some  matters  of  importance, 
and  did  not  return  until  the  22d.  Thank- 
ing you  for  kindness  and  consideration 
shown  and  wishing  you  prosperity  and 
success. 

Fraternally  yours, 

R.  E.  QuiBK, 
Chairman, 

Thomas  E.  Rtan, 
Secretary, 

Ex9cutW9  Board  Report, 

Executive  Board  of  the  Legislative 
Board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  of  New  York  State  convened  at 
Globe  Hotel,  Albany,  at  10  a.  m.,  May 
11,  1905,  Brothers  Quirk,  Ryan,  Dobbs, 
Hanvey,  Service,  Chase  and  Riddick  be- 
ing present,  Chairman  Dobbs  presiding. 

Brother  Quirk  read  the  report  of  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  work 
done  by  them  during  the  past  legislative 
session ;  also  the  correspondence  between 
the  several  lodges  and  Legislative  Board, 
and  correspondence  between  the  various 
lodges  and  their  r^resentatives  in  the 
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Legislature.  The  subjects  treated  and 
acted  upon  being  the  Liability  and  Boiler 
Inspection  bills,  also  Semi-Monthly  Pay 
bill,  and  a  bill  to  regulate  the  term  of 
employment  as  fireman  previous  to  pro- 
motion to  position  as  locomotive  engin- 
eers/ 

Adjourned  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Board  reconvened  at  3  p.  m. 

By  invitation  Judge  John  T.  McDon- 
ough  addressed  the  Board  in  regard  to 
drafting  a  liability  bill. 

Judge  McDonough  offered  the  services 
of  the  firm  of  McDonough  &  Danaher  to 
draft  a  liability  bill  and  appear  for  the 
same  and  transact  any  other  business  in 
which  we  might  be  interested  at  the  earn- 
ing session  of  the  Legislature,  the  com- 
pensation for  said  services  to  be  $500. 

Motion  made  by  Brother  Hanvey  and 
seconded  by  Brother  Ohase,  that  McDon- 
ough &  Danaher  be  retained  to  draft  a 
liability  bill  and  transact  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  come  up.     Carried. 

Motion  made  by  Brother  Riddick  and 
seconded  by  Brother  Hanvey  that  Brother 
Ryan  buy  a  new  Rotary  Neostyle. 

Moved  by  Brother  Service  and  second- 
ed by  Brother  Hanvey  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Legislative  Board  be  authorized  to 
contract  with  McDonough  &  Danaher  to 
draft  a  liability  bill,  and  that  the  said 
firm  shall  render  such  other  services  as 
may  be  necessary  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  $500.    Carried. 

There  being  no  further  business  the 
bocurd  adjourned  at  8:45  p.  m. 

Chasles  G.  Riddick, 

Seoreiarp, 
H.  H.  DoBBS, 
D.  B.  Service, 
W.  D.  Chabe, 
H.  P.  Haityet. 

#      #      # 

Legislation. 

I  hope  that  every  lodge  in  this  State 
will  take  a  hand  in  legislation.  This  is 
the  time  for  workingmen  to  get  together. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  our  history 
when  the  workingman's  vote  will  be  need- 
ed as  it  will  be  in  the  next  election. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  working- 
man  can  be  benefited  more  than  by  send- 
ing men  to  the  Legislature  who  will  enact 
laws  that  will  benefit  them.  More  can  be 
done  by  legislation  than  by  any  other 
means,  and  I  hope  that  every  man  in  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  will  give  this  matter  his 
earnest  consideration.  Member. 


The  Employe's  First  Dntp. 

Modern  labor,  in  every  department  of 
life,  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  that  of 
former  times  by  the  intelligence  which 
is  being  put  into  it.  Hitherto  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  unskilled  labor, 
but  nowadays,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing.  All 
labor  has  become  skilled,  with  the  thought 
and  painstaking  which  is  now  being  de- 
voted to  it,  as  he  will  very  soon  discover 
who  endeavors  to  compete  with  it  on  any 
other  basis  but  this. 

Formerly  a  large  percentage  of  the 
workingmen  of  many  classes  were  willing 
to  drift  along  through  life  carelessly  and 
thoughtlessly,  paying  little  heed  to  their 
employment,  and  doing  little  to  increase 
their  dexterity  at  it.  But  now  a  com- 
plete change  has  taken  place  in  this  re- 
spect, and  almost  every  man,  no  matter 
what  his  station  in  life,  is  looking  for  a 
chance  to  add  to  his  usefulneiss  and  effi- 
ciency. This  is  a  progressive  and  enter- 
prising age,  and  its  spirit  has  gotten  hold 
of  us  all. 

Perhaps  this  tendency  of  the  times  is 
showing  itself  nowhere  more  markedly 
than  in  the  railroad  world.  Here  it  is 
seen  on  every  hand  so  plainly  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  And,  be  it  said,  to 
the  credit  of  the  higher  officials  of  the 
roads  that  they  are  doing  much  to  foster 
and  encourage  it. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  with  the  reader 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Raihroad  gives 
prizes  of  a  substantial  character  every 
year  to  the  division  superintendents  who 
are  able  to  show  the  best  sections  of  road- 
bed, and  so  encourages  the  keenest  pos- 
sible competition  and  rivalry,  with  the 
result  that  its  permanent  way  is  in  many 
respects  a  marvel  of  equipment  and  neat- 
ness. Not  long  since,  as  the  writer  was 
riding  in  one  of  the  trains  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  he  was  told  by  a 
conductor  that  he  had  just  come  from  one 
of  a  series  of  lectures  which  were  being 
given  to  employes  of  the  road  by  compe- 
tent and  experienced  physicians,  on  how 
to  treat  wounds  and  injuries,  and  what 
to  do  for  the  maimed,  in  case  of  accident 
or  catastrophe.  Surely  this  was  a  most 
excellent  and  commendable  move  on  the 
part  of  the  road,  to  encourage  its  men  to 
be  ambitious  to  add  to  their  usefulness 
and  serviceability! 

It  is  a  fact,  which  can  not  be  too  fre- 
quently and  too  pointedly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  employe,  that  his  first 
duty,  his  one  great  and  all  important  ob- 
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ligation,  is  to  think  and  labor  and  plan 
and  sacrifice  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
road  in  whose  employ  he  serves  as  though 
they  were  his  own — which,  in  fact,  it  is, 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  he  often 
realizes. 

One  who  is  accustomed  to  be  much  of 
the  time  in  the  law  courts  listening  to  the 
trial  of  cases,  can  not  but  be  impressed 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  employer  is 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  and  omis- 
sions of  the  employe.  The  obligation  of 
the  raflway  thus  to  answer  for  the  con- 
duct or  misconduct  of  its  representatives 
is  something  fairly  overwhelming  at  first 
thought.  Though  in  no  way  directly  to 
blame  at  all,  yet  it  must  shoulder  the 
blame  and  the  loss  and  the  consequences 
of  the  errors  of  its  servants,  to  a  large 
extent. 

A  few  examples  of  the  rigidity  with 
which  this  rule  is  upheld  and  enforced 
may  prove  of  interest.  Leaving  out  of 
the  question  altogether  the  obligation 
which  the  road  owes  to  those  who  are 
actually  passengers  upon  its  trains,  or 
their  servants  accompanying  them,  for 
misconduct  toward  whom  on  the  part  of 
its  employes,  as  the  reader  doubtless  well 
knows,  the  road  is  held  strictly  account- 
able, even  to  strangers  and  those  who 
have  not  yet  entered  its  trains,  it  has 
its  many  responsibilities. 

As  is  well  known,  the  law  requires  the 
sounding  of  the  whistle  upon  approaching 
a  crossing,  but  in  a  case  in  Indiana  not 
long  since,  the  court  held  that  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  if  the  engineer  sound  his 
whistle  altogether  too  vigorously  and  so 
cause  a  horse  to  run  away,  the  road  is 
liable  in  damages.  This  seems  almost 
like  placing  the  railroad  ''between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea ;"  as  the  engineer 


must  whistle,  or  be  liable  under  the  law, 
but  if  he  carries  his  obligation  too  far, 
then  the  road  must  pay  the  owner  of  the 
horse  that  is  frightened  the  damages 
which  result.  But  the  court  in  rendering 
this  decision  said  that,  to  be  sure,  the 
law  required  the  statutory  signal,  but 
that  "when  the  whistle  is  negligently  and 
wantonly  sounded,  so  that  horses  lawfully 
in  the  vicinity  are  caused  to  run  off  and 
injury  is  inflicted,  the  company  is  liable." 

In  another  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  a  party  went  to  the  ticket 
office  and  bought  a  ticket  for  his  intended 
destination,  which  should  have  cost  twen- 
ty cents.  He  handed  the  agent  fifty  cents 
and  received  his  ticket,  but  only  ten  cents 
in  change.  A  controversy  arose,  which 
came  to  hot  words,  and  finally  to  blows; 
and  the  aggrieved  passenger  brought  suit 
against  the  company  in  consequence.  .  It 
endeavored  to  show,  by  way  of  defense, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  intoxicated  at  the 
time,  and  so  in  a  quarrelsome  mood,  but 
the  jury  returned  its  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  nevertheless,  in  a  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  In  still  another  case,  a 
ticket  agent  accused  a  woman  of  endeav- 
oring to  pass  counterfeit  money  on  him, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  or- 
dered her  to  remain  until  he  could  call  a 
policeman.  The  railroad  company  was 
held  liable  for  damages  occasioned  in  this 
instance,  too. 

But  the  employe's  main  interest  is,  not 
in  what  he  can  do  or  not  do  without  ren- 
dering his  employers  liable  for  his  acts, 
but  in  what  ways  he  can  further  their  in- 
terests, and  so  win  the  commendation  and 
good  will  of  the  public.  To  this  one  pur- 
pose he  should  give  his  thought  and  heart 
most  constantly. 

R.  B.  BucKHAM,  LL.B. 
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Miscellany 


The  Russo-Japanese  Peace  Confer* 
enee. 

As  the  Magazine  g^oes  to  press  the 
entire  civilized  world  is  anxiously  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  peace  negotiations 
now  being  conducted  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  by  the  assembled  plenipotentiaries  of 
Japan  and  Russia,  and  hoping  that  they 
will  result  successfully.  Some  of  the  Jap- 
anese demands  seem,  on  their  face,  to  be 
unreasonable,  but  from  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferences between  the  participants  in  the 
present  conference  upon  which  it  was 
feared  they  could  not  agree  have  already 
been  taken  up,  discussed  and  settled,  there 
is  justification  for  the  hope  that  peace 
will  be  the  ultimate  outcotne  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  substance  of  the  terms  submitted 
by  Japan  is  as  follows  : 

First — That  Russia  shall  recognize  Ja- 
pan's "preponderant  influence"  in  Korea, 
Japan  pledging  herself  to  observe  Korea's 
territorial  integrity,  but  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  preserving  order  in  the  civil 
administration  and  of  giving  financial 
and  military  advice  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
said  country,  and  it  is  believed  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  "open  door." 

Second — ^That  both  Russia  and  Japan 
evacuate  Manchuria. 

Third — ^The  restoration  in  Manchuria 
of  Chinese  sovereignty  and  civil  adminis- 
tration, same  to  be  recognized  by  Japan 
as  well  as  Russia. 

Fourth — Mutual  agreement  to  respect 
in  the  future  "the  territorial  integrity  and 
administrative  entity"  of  Ghin^  in  Man- 
churia and  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  for  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  all  nations,  which, 
of  course,  means  the  "open  door." 

Fifth— The  cession  to  Japan  of  the 
Russian  island  of  Sakhalin  (the  Japs 
have  already  secured  possession  of  said 
island  by  conquest). 

Sixth — ^That  Russia  surrender  to  Ja- 
pan the  leases  under  which  she  holds 
from  China  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula, 
which  includes  Port  Arthur,  Dalny  and 
the  Blonde  and  Elliott  islands. 

Seventh — ^That  Russia  surrender  to 
China  in  a  manner  agreeable  in  all  details 
to  Japan  the  branch  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railroad,  which  runs  south  from  Har- 
bin to  Port  Arthur  and   New  Cbwang, 


and  also  retrocede  all  privileges  secured 
under  the  concession  of  1898. 

Eighth — That  the  Chinese  concession 
to  Russia  secured  by  Mr.  Rothstein  and 
Prince  Uhktomsky  in  1896  by  virtue  of 
which  the  cut-oflf  through  Northern  Man- 
churia was  constructed  to  connect  the 
Trans-Siberian  and  Ussuri  railroads,  so 
as  to  permit  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  re- 
taining possession  of  the  line,  be  limited, 
provision  being  made  for  the  substitution 
eventually  of  Chinese  imperial  police  for 
Russian — "railroad  guards." 

Ninth — Reimbursement  or  indemnity 
for  the  cost  of  the  war  (reports  of  the 
amount,  coming  apparently  from  authen- 
tic sources,  which  the  Japanese  are  cred- 
ited with  demanding  by  way  of  indemnity, 
vary  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  noth- 
ing certain  as  to  the  actual  figures).  It 
is,  however,  believed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3,000,000,0(X). 

Tenth — That  all  Russian  warships  at 
present  interned  in  neutral  Far  Eastern 
waters  be  surrendered  to  Japan. 

Eleventh — That  Russian  naval  power 
in  Pacific  waters  be  materially  limited. 

Twelfth — That  the  Japanese  be  given 
the  right  to  fish  in  waters  of  the  Russian 
littarol  between  Vladivostok  and  the 
Bering  Sea. 

Of  the  foregoing  all  have  been  agreed 
to  by  the  assembled  plenipotentiaries  with 
the  exception  of  the  Japanese  demand  for 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  the  cession 
of  Sakhalin  Island,  the  limitation  of  Rus- 
sian naval  armament  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  surrender  of  the  warships  now  in- 
terned in  the  Chinese,  Philippine  and 
American  ports.  It  should  be.  stated  that 
up  to  this  time  article  No.  7  has  been 
agreed  to  only  in  principle,  final  action 
relative  to  details  being  for  the  present 
deferred.  President  Roosevelt's  deter- 
mined and  heroic  efforts  in  the  matter  of 
breaking  the  deadlock  caused  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Russia  to  agree  to  the  four  prop- 
ositions referred  to  are  most  commend- 
able. Although  he  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  negotiations  that  he  would 
in  no  way  participate  or  interfere  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  and  persist- 
ently maintained  that  attitude  until  fail- 
ure was  threatened,  he  has  kept  in  com- 
munication with  the  great  neutral  powers 
of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  taking  steps 
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in  the  event  of  such  a  crisis,  entering  into 
direct  negotiations  with  King  Edward,  of 
England,  and  President  Loubet,  of  France 
(the  government  of  the  former  being  the 
ally  of  Japan  and  of  the  latter  that  of 
Russia),  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
influence  of  each  to  bear  with  the  re- 
spective belligerent  nations  in  urging  the 
modification  of  any  position  either  might 
assume  that  would  terminate  present 
peace  possibilities. 

The  question  of  payment  of  indemnity 
and  cession  of  territory  by  Russia  is  one 
which  she  regards  as  involving  her  honor 
and  dignity  as  a  nation,  and  she  entered 
the  peace  negotiations  with  the  announce- 
ment and  apparent  determination  that  she 
would  absolutely  decline  to  make  any  con- 
cessions of  Jiuch  a  nature.  Although  her 
navy  has  been  destroyed  and  her  army 
has  met  with  a  succession  of  defeats  at 
the  bands  of  the  Japanese,  without  hav- 
ing achieved  what  might  be  regarded  as 
a  single  military  success,  she  would  seem- 
ingly rather  suffer  vastly  greater  losses 
by  way  of  expenditures  in  continuing  the 
war,  with  the  possibility  of  ultimate  de- 
cisive defeat  and  all  its  consequences,  than 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  peace 
that  would  involve  voluntary  submission 
to  these  conditions,  M.  Witte,  the  Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary-in-chief,  having  de- 
clared that  "Russia  will  not  pay  a  copek 
of  tribute."  Why  Russia  expects  Japan 
to  keep  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Russian  soldiers  for  a  year  or 
more  as  prisoners  of  war  without  being 
paid  for  their  subsistence  is  not  quite 
clear. 

At  the  beginning  of  negotiations  both 
parties  to  the  conference  declared  them- 
selves as  being  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  arbitration  of  any  points  upon  which 
they  might  be  unable  to  agree.  President 
Roosevelt,  however,  realizing  that  the 
negotiations  had  about  reached  the  point 
of  being  broken  off,  summoned  one  of  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries,  Baron  Rosen, 
to  a  conference,  wherein  he  suggested  the 
advisability  of  submitting  to  arbitration 
all  differences  failing  of  adjustment  in 
the  conference.  This  step  President 
Roosevelt  was  entitled  to  take  with  good 
grace  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Baron 
Rosen,  while  one  of  the  peace  envoys  is 
also  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, it  being  perfectly  proper  for  the 
President  at  any  time  to  summon  him  to 
a  conference,  by  virtue  of  his  being  Rus- 
sia's accredited  representative  to  this 
country.    The  superior  diplomacy  of  the 


President's  step  in  suggesting  arbitration 
through  Baron  Rosen  to  Emperor  Nicho- 
las can  be  the  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  considered  that  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
the  author  of  the  The  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, which  had  for  its  object  the  ad- 
justment of  all  international  differences 
by  arbitration  and  the  absolute  discontin- 
uance of  war.  Besides  this,  the  Presi- 
dent knew  that  the  nation  deciding  to 
yield  to  his  suggestion  of  arbitration 
would  command  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  entire  world  and  that  its 
opponent  would,  therefore,  be  slow  in  re- 
jecting  the  proposition.  If,  on  President 
Roosevelt's  advice.  Emperor  Nicholas 
agrees  to  submit  those  questions  standing 
in  the  way  of  immediate  peace  to  arbitra- 
tion, it  is  more  than  probable  that  Japan 
will  acquiesce,  regardless  of  her  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary  prior  to  the  opening 
of  peace  negotiations,  at  least  it  would  be 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  her  charac- 
teristic tact  to  run  the  risk  of  yielding  to 
her  adversary  the  credit  of  agreeing  to 
arbitration  and  incur  for  herself  the  alien- 
ation of  friendship  which  would  inevita- 
bly ensue  from  her  refusal  to  do  likewise. 

Should  the  differences  threatening  a 
prolongation  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
be  adjusted  in  this  way,  it  would  very 
materially  advance  the  cause  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  ultimate  establishment  of  which 
as  a  method  of  adjusting  all  differences  is 
longed  for  by  every  living  person  of  hu- 
mane and  fair-minded  tendencies. 

It  is  almost  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Japanese  are  too  proficient  in  the  art  of 
statesmanship  and  diplomacy  to  abso- 
lutely insist  upon  terms,  the  granting  of 
which  would  seriously  humiliate  Russia 
and  deeply  wound  her  pride.  One  of  the 
traditions  of  the  government  of  the  Gsar 
is  that  it  has  never  paid  indemnity. 
While  Russia  has  engaged  in  wars  in  the 
past  in  which  her  opponents  have  been 
successful,  she  has  succeeded  in  evading 
such  a  condition  to  the  reSstablishment  of 
peace.  Either  the  payment  of  unreason- 
able indemnity  or  the  surrender  of  here- 
tofore recognized  Russian  territory  will, 
it  is  feared,  if  insisted  upon  by  the  Jap- 
anese representatives,  result  in  a  failure 
of  the  present  peace  conference. 

The  Russian  army  has  been  continually 
increased  since  the  last  serious  encounter 
of  the  war,  and  is  now  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  cope  with  the  forces  of  Japan  than 
it  has  been  since  the  fighting  first  began. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russian  army 
has  at  no  time  been  as  numerically  strong 
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at  the  seat  of  war  as  has  that  of  Japan, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  other  Euro> 
pean  power  could  maintain  such  a  fight- 
ing force  and  such  a  contest  any  better  or 
as  well  as  Russia  has  done  at  such  an 
immense  distance  from  its  base  of  sup- 
plies. 

If  peace  negotiations  are  successfully 
concluded  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
regretted,  and  that  is  that  those  directly 
responsible  for  this  war  can  not  be  com- 
pelled themselves  to  bear  its  cost.  The 
Romanoffs,  the  reigning  faniily  of  Rus- 
sia, with  its  various  dependencies  and  in- 
terdependencies,  the  bureaucracy  and  aris- 
tocratic element  in  general,  who  for  ages 
past  have  been  tyrannizing  over  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  that  country,  are 
directly  and  exclusively  responsible  for 
that  attitude  maintained  towards  Japan 
by  the  Russian  Government  which  inev- 
itably precipitated  the  war. 

The  people  of  Russia  had  no  grievance 
against  Japan  and  absolutely  no  desire  to 
go  to  war  with  that  nation.  They  were 
opposed  to  such  a  step  being  taken,  and 
had  their  wish  in  the  premises  been  re- 
spected not  a  drop  of  blood,  either  Rus- 
sian or  Japanese,  would  have  been  spilled 
on  the  battlefields  of  Manchuria.  Yet 
this  is  the  element  upon  whom  will  fall 
most  heavily  the  consequences  of  this  un- 
fortunate conflict.  They  will  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  either  directly  or  indirectly 
the  burden  of  whatever  Indemnity  or  re- 
imbursement is  paid  to  Japan,  just  as 
they  have  been  compelled  to  furnish  the 
fighting  forces  and  to  suffer  all  of  the 
sorrows,  the  horrors  and  heartaches  essen- 
tially incident  to  such  a  horrible  event. 
But  the  Russian  people  are  apparently 
awakening,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
emancipation  is  at  hand,  and  that  long 
ere  another  century  rolls  past  they  shall, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  govern 
themselves,  have  succeeded  m  establishing 
for  their  country  similar  conditions  of 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speeca, 
freedom  of  action,  education,  enlighten- 
ment and  self-government  that  today 
makes  the  United  States  the  greatest, 
grandest,  most  progressive  and  most  pros- 
perous nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  the  opening  of  hostilities  the  world 
seemed  to  question  Japan's  good  judg- 
ment in  engaging  in  a  warfare  involving 
her  very  existence  as  n  nation  with  so 
great  a  power  as  Russia,  but  that  most  of 
her  demands  were  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  her  future  safety  was  generally 
recognized.     Russia,  through  the  exercise 


of  dilatory  and  deceptive  diplomatic  tac- 
tics, by  which  she  sought  to  secure  suffi- 
cient time  to  complete  her  fortifications, 
increase  her  army,  and  otherwise 
strengthen  her  position  in  Manchuria, 
practically  forced  Japan  to  open  the  war. 
It  is  therefore  only  fair  that  Japan  should 
be  equitably  indemnified  for  the  financial 
losses  she  has  sustained  in  conducting  it. 

Russia  may  possibly  be  brought  to  see 
the  question  in  this  light  and  pay  Japan 
a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  "reimburse- 
ment," rather  than  "indemnity."  There 
is  not  as  much  humiliation  or  indignitv  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  financial  phase  of 
the  present  differences  as  if  the  Russian 
army  had  been  completely  routed,  and 
while  whatever  sum  is  paid  will  amount 
to  exactly  the  same  to  Japan  whether 
paid  as  an  "indemnity"  or  "reimburse- 
ment," the  Japanese  peace  envoys  have 
decided,  with  a  view  to  saving  the  par- 
tially conquered  foe  as  much  humiliation 
as  possible,  to  call  it  by  the  latter  term. 

The  part  which  President  Roosevelt  has 
taken  in  advancing  peace  negotiations  to 
their  present  status  is  an  achievement  of 
which  every  American  should  be  and  un- 
doubtedly is  proud.  The  peace  envoys  are 
here  as  the  guests  of  the  nation,  and 
Americans  are  therefore  doubly  interested 
in  the  success  of  their  efforts,  first,  be- 
cause it  will  terminate  deadly  strife  that 
means  the  destruction  of  human  life  and 
the  desolation  of  homes,  and,  secondly, 
that  their  own  country  may  have  thereby 
been  directly  instrumental  in  stopping  one 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  cruel  wars  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  may  God 
grant,  the  last  that  it  will  ever  see. 

#      #      # 

Th9  Net!)  Nevada. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  most  interesting 
booklet  issued  by  the  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Walls,  of 
San  Francisco.  It  contains  an  extensive 
and  very  intertesting  account  of  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  great  "Bonanza" 
State,  dealing  most  thoroughly  with  agri- 
cultural development  therein  and  the 
greet  system  of  irrigation  which  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  it.  It  con- 
tains many  excellent  illustrations  showing 
the  methods  of  irrigation  at  nresent  in  use 
and  many  other  very  interesting  scenes 
de.scribed  in  its  reading  matter. 

In  view  of  the  active  and  extensive 
work  being  done  at  the  present  t»me  by 
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both  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
concerns  in  reclaiminsr  arid  lands  which 
heretofore  have  been  considered  valueless, 
and  of  the  general  interest  existing  all 
over  the  country  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  West,  the  contents  of  this  lit- 
tle book,  particularly  that  dealing  with 
the  work  of  irrigation,  will  prove  of  much 
general  interest.  Copies  can  be  secured 
by  writing  to  Mr.  James  Horshburg,  Jr., 
431  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

#      #      # 

Something  of  Chicago's  Commerce. 

In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  Chicago 
is  at  present  engaging  public  attention, 
the  following  from  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  will  be  interesting: 

At  Chicago  receipts  of  live  stock  dur- 
ing April  amounted  to  14205,967  head, 
being  a  very  slight  gain  over  like  move- 
ments in  1903  or  1904.  The  different 
animals  were  received  in  the  following 
numbers:  Cattle,  236,604  head;  calves, 
54,097  head;  hogs,  559,638  head;  sheep, 
341,653  head,  and  horses,  13,915  head. 
Total  live-stock  shipments  for  the  month 
from  this  city  were  414^272  head,  in  con- 
trast with  360,631  head  in  1904,  and 
228,668  head  in  1903.  The  number  of 
animals  required  for  city  use  and  con- 
sumption in  April,  1905,  totaled  791,695 
head.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year  receipts  of  live  stock  at 
Chicago  totaled  5,486,314  head,  while  a 
similar  movement  in  1904  amounted  to 
5,552,306  head,  and  in  1903  to  4,986,089 
head.  Shipments  for 'the  same  periods 
were  1,707,982  head  in  1905,  1,571,837 
head  in  1904,  and  999,504  head  in  1903. 
The  shipments  of  packing-house  products 
from  Chicago  during  the  month  of  April 
amounted  to  175,057,414  pounds,  in  con- 
trast with  189,011,485  pounds  for  a  like 
month  in  1904,  and  163,251,384  pounds  in 
1903.  For  the  four-month  period  similar 
shipments  during  the  current  year  totaled 
783,338,152  pounds,  of  which  9,937,400 
pounds  were  beef,  44,252,400  pounds 
canned  meats,  212,484,220  pounds  cured 
meats,  343,556,324  pounds  dressed  beef, 
10,028,100  pounds  dressed  hogs,  49,844,- 
029  pounds  hides,  104,606,079  pounds 
lard,  and  8,629,600  pounds  pork.  The  to- 
tal shipments  of  packing-house  products 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1904 
amounted  to  861,960,522  pounds,  while  a 
similar  movement  in  1903  totaled  735,- 
829,943  pounds. 

During  the  month  of  April,  grain  arriv- 


als at  Chicago  totaled  15,821,354  bush- 
els, an  amount  approximately  6  million 
bushels  more  than  that  for  a  similar 
month  in  1904,  and  over  5  million  bushels 
heavier  than  that  for  1903.  Shipments 
for  the  month  amounted  to  14,530,504 
bushels  in  1905,  6,622,134  in  1904,  and 
14,346,642  bushels  in  1903.  The  gains 
made  during  the  present  year,  both  with 
regard  to  receipts  and  shipments,  were 
due  almost  entirely  to  a  greatly  increased  • 
com  movement,  the  low  rates  which  gen-  * 
erally  prevailed,  combined  with  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  crop,  having  caused  a 
very  free  movement  of  this  grain.  Arriv* 
als  of  all  cereals  at  Chicago  during  the 
first  four  months  in  1905  aggregated  75,- 
764,719  bushels,  as  against  62,855,262 
bushels  in  1904,  and  67,374,862  bushels 
in  1903.  As  in  the  case  of  the  monthly 
movement,  increases  shown  for  the  pres- 
ent year  were  almost  entirely  due  to  a 
heavy  inbound  com  movement,  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  cereal  being  over  15  million 
bushels  heavier  than  those  for  a  like  pe- 
riod in  either  1904  or  1903.  Grain  ship- 
ments from  Chicago  during  the  present 
year  to  April  29,  amounted  to  48,952,836 
bushels,  a  movement  over  11  million 
bushels  heavier  than  that  for  1904,  but 
differing  but  little  from  similar  withdraw- 
als in  1903. 

#      #      # 

Train  Wrecking  on  the  Increase. 

That  the  laws  of  many,  if  not  almost 
all,  of  the  States  and  provinces  of  the 
North  American  continent  are  altogether 
too  lenient  with  the  train-wrecker  is  be- 
coming more  evident  as  time  rolls  by  and 
railroad  wrecks  attributable  to  his  fiend- 
ish work  increase  in  number.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  regard  as  human  a  creature  so 
diabolical  as  to  wantonly  destroy  the  life 
of  a  fellow  being,  or  perhaps  fifty  or  a 
hundred,  it  matters  not  to  him  how  many, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  some  base 
impulse,  be  his  object  either  plunder,  or 
revenge  for  some  real  or  imaginary  in- 
jury, for  which  perchance  not  even  one 
of  his  victims  may  be  in  the  n^ost  remote 
degree  responsible. 

Bandits  who,  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing the  occupants  of  a  passenger  train, 
will  hold  them  and  the  crew  in  terror  at 
the  point  of  loaded  firearms  while  secur- 
ing their  valuables,  are,  if  captured,  han- 
dled without  gloves,  and  in  several  in- 
stances death  has  been  their  punishment, 
although  in  the  commission  of  their  crime 
no  blood  has  been  spilled.     While  the 
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abhorrence  and  execration  in  which  such 
criminals  are  held  is  thoroughly  justifi- 
able by  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  yet  the 
element  of  mercy  identified  with  their 
methods  of  operation  makes  their  wrong- 
doing trivial  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  depraved,  merciless  and  black-hearted 
wretch  who  deliberately  arranges  for  the 
wreck  of  a  railroad  train,  and  cares  not 
*  how  many  horrible  deaths  may  ensue  as  a 
consequence  of  the  carrying  out  of  his 
hellish  design. 

In  the  case  of  the  professional  train 
robber  life  is  spared,  as  pf>operty  or 
money  only  is  wanted,  and  those  who  are 
deprived  of  their  possessions  are  given  a 
chance  to  meet  their  loved  ones  again,  but 
the  train-wrecker  cares  not  how  many 
homes  he  may  leave  desolate,  how  many 
hearts  he  may  crush  with  hopeless  sorrow 
or  the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  to 
whom  he  may  bring  misery  and  want.  He 
cares  nothing  for  the  piteous  pleadings 
and  heart-rending  agonies  of  the  passen- 
gers and  trainmen,  who,  pinned  in  the 
burning  wreck,  are  slowly  roasted  or 
scalded  to  death. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood, located  in  the  South,  in  a  personal 
letter  to  the  Editor  recently,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  work  of  train- 
wreckers  that  has  come  to  his  personal 
attention  on  the  lines  with  which  he  is 
identified : 

"About  three  weeks  ago,  ten  miles  east 

of ,  a  person  of  what  character  I 

will  not  undertake  to  state  threw  the 
switch,  took  the  light  off,  it  being  night, 
and  did  it  on  the  time  of  a  fast  passenger 
train.  The  passenger  train  was  late  and 
a  freight  running  on  her  time  got  what 
was  fixed  up  for  the  passenger.  There 
could  be  no  question  about  the  matter. 
A  train  had  passed  over  the  switch  just 
thirty  minutes  before  the  accident  oc- 
curred. The  train  that  was  ditched  was 
running  thirty-five  miles  per  hour.  It 
cleared  the  switch,  but  about  twenty  car- 
lengths  in  the  siding  struck  a  curve  and 
went  end  over  end.  The  switch  was  not 
damaged  in  any  manner,  and  its  position 
showed  how  it  had  been  turned  and  locked 
to  send  some  one  to  their  last  sleep.  The 
engineer  was  killed — ^not  in  a  moment, 
but,  being  caueht  in  the  wreck,  was  able 
to  talk  to  those  who  were  trying  to  release 
him ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
taken  off  his  body  fell  over  dead.  The 
fireman  was  hurled  over  the  right  of  way 
and  escaped  serious  injury. 

"Again   about   two   weeks   ago,    three 


-,   on   the 


hundred  miles  west  of  - 
worst  curve  we  have,  our  Overland  Ex- 
press was  wrecked  in  a  manner  worse 
than  the  foregoing.  The  demons  who  ac- 
complished the  work  of  destruction 
showed  by  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
work  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of 
their  plans  the  hellish  diabolism  which 
actuated  them,  as  well  as  the  cold  delib- 
eration and  determination  which  charac- 
terized the  commission  of  their  crime. 
They  took  the  spikes  out  of  the  ties  for  a 
rail-length  on  the  inside,  moved  the  rail 
in,  and  the  engine  when  it  struck  that 
part  of  the  track  broke  loose  and  went 
down  the  embankment  a  distance  of  250 
or  300  feet.  The  engineer  was  cut  to 
pieces  and  the  fireman  scalded  to  death — 
both  Brotherhood  men.  The  train  was 
dead  on  time  and  moving  only  at  a  speed 
of  about  ten  miles  per  hour.  Think  of 
the  additional  horrors  that  would  have 
been  recorded  if  she  had  been  a  little 
late." 

These  two  wrecks  have,  of  course,  al- 
ready, been  classed  in  governmental  sta- 
tistics, and  they  will  appear  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  next  an- 
nual report,  swelling  the  number  of  "acci- 
dents" due  to  this  cause  by  two,  but  to 
what  extent  will  they  serve  to  impel  legis- 
lation, with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of 
this  particular  class  of  crime?  It  would 
seem  as  though  train  wrecking  has  be- 
come so  common  that  horrors  of  this  kind 
no  longer  attract  general  attention,  and 
as  matters  of  local  interest  only  are  com- 
paratively soon  forgotten.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  perpetrators  of  these  horrible 
crimes  will  ever  be  apprehended. 

But  recently  the  management  of  a  cer- 
tain railroad  company  over  whose  lines 
President  Roosevelt  was  traveling  found 
it  necessary  to  hastily  change  the  route, 
on  account  of  a  plot  to  wreck  his  train 
becoming  revealed  to  them,  and  took  the 
precaution  to  divide  it  into  two  sections 
and  send  each  in  a  roundabout  way  over 
small  branch  lines  to  point  of  destination. 

Normal  human  nature  is  possessed  of 
an  instinct  to  save  from  death  or  injury 
the  person  of  a  fellow  human  being.  First- 
degree  murderers  are  executed  upon  the 
principle,  not  of  legal  revenge,  but  to  pro- 
tect society  from  a  possible  repetition  of 
their  crimes,  as  it  is  accepted  that,  having 
taken  life  once  with  premeditation,  they 
have  demonstrated  such  a  base  degeneracy 
as  to  render  possible,  if  not  probable, 
their  repetition  of  the  crime.  A  person 
who    deliberately    seeks    to    destroy    life 
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evinces  the  possession  of  a  character  so 
perverted  and  depraved  as  to  justify  soci- 
ety protecting  itself  against  him. 

The  persistence  and  success  witn  which 
the  United  States  Government  hunts 
down  violators  of  federal  statutes  is  a 
matter*  of  general  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation. Interstate  railroads  (and  there 
are  very  few  that  are  not  interstate)  are 
subject  to  federal  regulation.  Then  why 
should  there  be  any  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  Congress  in  enacting  a  law  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  train-wrecker  sufficiently 
severe  in  its  consequences  to  prove  an 
eflPective  deterrent  to  the  future  commis- 
sion of  this  horrible  crime? 

If  capital  punishment  is  justifiable  on 
any  grounds,  then  who  more  richly  de- 
serves it  than  the  cowardly  assassin  who 
will  deliberately  wreck  a  railroad  train? 

#      #      # 

Some  Facts  About  Canada,* 

Canada's  center  of  population  is  near 
Ottawa,  and  is  moving  west. 

Canada's  western  population  60  years 
ago,  8,000.  Today  it  is  estimated  at 
800,000. 

Canada's  western  population  is  75  per 
cent  British  and  Canadian  born,  25  per 
cent,  foreign  bom. 

One  oat  of  every  8%  in  Canada  is  of 
French  descent 

Quebec  Province  has  1,822,116  of 
French  descent  and  290,000  British. 

Ontario  Province  has  150.000  of  French 
descent. 

There  are  10,000  of  French  descent  in 
the  Canadian  west. 

Density  of  population  to  square  mile: 
Prince  Edward  Island,  61.6;  Nova  Sco- 
tia, 22.0 ;  New  Brunswick,  11.8 ;  Ontario, 
0.9 ;  Quebec,  4.8 ;  Manitoba,  8.9 ;  British 
Columbia,  0.4. 

Immiffraiion  8iati9tio8. 

Canada  received  130,330  immigranti, 
fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1904. 

Canada  has  received  half  a  million  im- 
migrants in  nine  years. 

Canada  received,  in  1904,  50,374  from 
Great  Britain,  45,171  from  United  States. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  immigration  of 
1904  was  agricultural  in  its  character. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants 
of  1904  speak  English. 

Canada  paid  |5.71  per  head  to  bring  in 
and  locate  the  1904  immigrants. 
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Canada  will,  it  is  estimated,  receive 
150.000  immigrants  in  1905. 

Each  immigrant  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1,000  to  Canada. 

167,000  Americans  have  come  to  Can- 
ada in  the  past  seven  years. 

They  brought,  in  cash  and  settlers*  ef- 
fects, 58  millions — $350  per  head. 

Twenty-seven  different  nationalities 
were  represented  in  the  foreign  immigra- 
tion of  1904. 

Canada  has  60,000  Galicians  from  Aus- 
tria (including  7,729  arrived  in  1904). 

The  Doukhobor  migration  of  8,000 
from  Russia  to  Canada  in  1899  was  the 
greatest  exodus  of  a  whole  people  ever 
known. 

The  Doukhobors  earned,  in  1903,  $110,- 
000  in  railroad  work  and  spent  $300,000 
in  trade. 

The  Doukhobors  have  422,700  acres  in 
land,  of  which  180,000  have  been  taken 
up  by  them  as  homesteads. 

Canada  has  7,000  Mormons,  20,000 
Mennonites,  20,000  Hungarians. 

Canada  has  20,000  Chinese  and  3,612 
Japanese. 

Canada  has  received  165.000  British 
immigrants  in  the  last  nine  vears. 

For  every  British  immigrant  in  nine 
years  there  has  beei^  an  American. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  total  immigration  for 
nine  years  has  been  English-speaking,  46 
per  cent  foreign. 

The  British  immigration  of  1904  in- 
creased 8,582  over  1903,  the  American 
decreased  4302. 

The  immigration  of  1904  was  double 
that  for  1902 ;  treble  that  of  1899. 

The  Country's  Commerce. 

Canada's  total  volume  of  trade,  year 
ending  June,  1904,  464  millions ;  imports, 
253  millions ;  exports,  211  millions. 

An  increase  of  5  millions  over  1903, 
and  60  millions  over  1902. 

Canada's  volume  of  trade  has  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years. 

Canada's  total  revenue,  year  ending 
June,  1904,  70  millions. 

Canada's  revenue,  1870,  15  millions. 

Canada's  expenditure,  1904,  55  mil- 
lions; 1870,  14  millions. 

Canada's  surplus  for  year  ending  June, 
1904, 15  millions. 

Increase  in  Canada's  trade,  12  years, 
1893  to  1904,  230  millions. 

Since  confederation  the  exports  during 
28  of  the  38  years  were  greater  to  Great 
Britain  than  to  the  United  States. 
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The  Toronto  Union  Meeting, 

The  grand  union  meeting  held  at 
Toronto  on  August  8,  0  and  10, 1905,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  that  has  ever 
taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Brotherhood.  The  entire  program  was 
carried  through  with  unqualified  success. 
In  addition  to  an  almost  complete  repre- 
sentation from  Canada,  a  large  number 
of  delegates  and  visitors  from  the  Ladies 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Brotherhood,  were 
in  attendance  from  the  United  States. 
All  departed  for  their  homes  not  only 
much  the  better  for  the  pleasures  experi- 
enced and  benefits  derived  as  a  result  of 
their  attendance,  but  with  the  justifiable 
conviction  that  the  organization  in  gen- 
eral had  profited  materially  as  a  result  of 
this  gathering. 

Two  secret  sessions  were  held  each  day 
and  questions  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  brotherhood  constituted  sub- 
jects of  discussion  and  mature  delibera- 
tion. The  courtesies  extended  by  the  pub- 
lic officials  of  Toronto  and  the  sentiment 
of  warm  good  will  and  welcome  which 
were  apparent  everywhere  was  one  of  the 
many  pleasing  features  of  the  event. 

An  interesting  and  memorable  number 
of  the  program  was  the  public  meeting 
which  was  held  in  the  Majestic  Theater 
on  the  evening  of  August  8th.  The  audi- 
ence, which  included  several  hundred  dele- 
gates and  visitors  from  the  Brotherhood 
and  Ladies  Society  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Cknada,  was  enjoyably  enter- 
tained, pending  the  opening  of  the  exer- 
cises, by  a  most  efficient  orchestra.  On 
the  stage  were  gathered  prominent  public 
officials  and  officers  of  the  Brotherhood. 
His  worship.  Mayor  Urkuhart,  was  ably 
represented  by  Alderman  J.  J.  Qraham, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  gentleman 
Who,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  reception 


committee  of  the  Sixth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion, welcomed  the  Grand  Lodge  to  To- 
ronto on  that  occasion. 

Bro.  W.  J.  Brent,  Past  Master,  o( 
Dominion  Lodge  67,  and  chairman  of  the 
arrangement  committee  of  the  union 
meeting,  presided  and  introduced  as  the 
first  speaker,  Mr.  Graham,  who  welcomed 
the  delegates  and  visitors  in  words  of 
cordiality,  the  sincerity  of  which  waa 
thoroughly  recognized  and  appreciated  by 
all  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Maclean,  who  was  next 
introduced  by  the  chairman  as  a  tried  and 
true  friend  of  railroad  men,  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  as  a  citizen  of  To- 
ronto to  welcome  the  representatives  of 
the  Brotherhood  and  Ladies  Society  to 
such  a  gathering  as  they  were  then  at- 
tending. He  referred  with  much  gratifi- 
cation to  the  fact  that  in  1898  he  had  had 
a  similar  experience,  which  he  assured 
them  he  would  much  like  to  again  ere 
long  enjoy.  Mr.  Maclean  spoke  in  warm 
terms  in  behalf  of  the  railroad  men  of 
South  York.  He  said,  realizing  that  there 
were  many  citizens  of  the  United  States 
present,  it  was  a  notable  and  most  com- 
mendable fact  that' the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations  of  the  world  were  work- 
ing together  to  perpetuate  peace  on  earth, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  propriety  of  those 
who  labored  in  the  two  countries  work- 
ing together  along  the  line  of  solving  the 
great  social  and  economic  problems  which 
confronted  humanity  today.  He  referred 
with  pleasure  to  the  large  proportion  of 
railroad  men  in  his  constituency  and  ex- 
pressed his  high  estimation  of  the  value 
he  placed  upon  their  support.  He  said 
there  was  no  reason  why  railroad  men 
should  not  have  a  proper  and  efficient 
system  of  organization.  No  one  ques- 
tioned the  principle,  which,  he  said,  was 
being  freely  accepted  by  the  great  rail- 
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road  corporations.  He  dwelt  upion  the 
fact  that  proj^ressive  and  remedial  legisla- 
tion was  not  being  secured  as  rapidly  as 
might  be  wished  for,  but  that  some  good 
work  had  been  affected,  and  that  the  leg- 
islative interests  of  organized  labor  were 
being  gradually  and  steadily  advanced. 
He  referred  to  the  great  success  attend- 
ing railway  progress  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time,  directing  the  attention  of  his 
audience  to  the  two  transcontinental  lines 
now  under  construction,  in  addition  to 
the  two  large  railway  systems  already 
in  operation  in  that  country.  Mr.  Mac- 
lean concluded  his  remarks  by  repeating 
his  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  they  would  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  again  ere  long  make  Toronto 
the  meeting  place  of  another  convention. 

Grand  Master  John  J.  Hannahan,  who 
followed  Mr.  Maclean,  expressed  the 
honor  he  felt  in  being  the  executive  of  an 
order  with  a  membership  of  56,000,  and 
which  was  beyond  doubt  without  a  supe- 
rior as  a  fraternal  and  labor  organization. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  held  membership  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  King  Edward  himself  would  be  also 
willing  to  join.  He  said  that  the  Broth- 
erhood was  organized  in  1873  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  interests  of  locomo- 
tive firemen,  and  that  today  the  occupa- 
tion was  attracting  men  of  nearly  every 
calling  in  life  by  the  advantages  which  it 
presented.  He  said  men  were  going  into 
the  railway  service  because  it  paid  better 
than  so  many  other  pursuits,  and  that  the 
average  fireman  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  received  better  wages  than  the 
cashier  in  many  of  the  banks  of  those 
countries.  The  Grand  Master  referred  to 
the  recent  record-breaking  time  being 
made  on  railroads,  and  stated  that  the 
man  who  shoveled  the  coal  on  deck  of 
the  locomotives  was  responsible  for  its 
accomplishment,  for  without  muscle  and 
energy  to  generate  the  motive  power,  com- 
merce and  industry  would  come  to  a 
standstill.  He  dwelt  upon  the  protective 
features  of  the  organization,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  membership  can  be 
granted  only  after  nine  months  of  actual 
service,  and  that  it  meant  integrity,  in- 
dustry and  standing.  He  contrasted  the 
condition  of  affairs  prevailing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  amongst  railroad  men  with  those 
existing  many  years  ago,  and  showed  how 
the  organizations  were  responsible  for  the 
vast  improvement.  It  once  was,  he  said, 
that  many  railroad  men  were  forced  to 


lead  lives  of  hardship  and  want,  and  when 
death  overtook  them  be  buried  by  private 
subscription,  as  the  result  of  conditions 
which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Brotherhood,  are  now  nonexistent. 

Bro.  Hannahan  dwelt  upon  the  ex- 
tensive area  covered  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  declaring  that  it 
waB  established  on  every  line  in  North 
America  and  was  as  complete  as  any  such 
organization  that  ever  existed;  that  it 
made  for  harmony,  peace  and  good  will 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employe. 
He  forcibly  expressed  his  conviction  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  railroad  men  to  protect 
those  interests  from  which  they  derive 
their  subsistence  and  to  oppose  such  legis- 
lation as  would  reduce  the  revenue  the 
railroad  companies  were  rightfully  enti- 
tled to.  In  discussing  the  legislative  fea- 
ture of  railroad  men's  interest  he  said 
that  if  all  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
railroad  industry  would  stand  together 
they  could  secure  legislation  of  which 
they  are  badly  in  need.  Figuring  on  the 
basis  of  the  42,000  plurality  at  the  last 
election  in  Canada  locomotive  firemen,  he 
said,  were  numerically  strong  enough  to 
carry  any  election  in  the  Dominion,  and 
that  if  all  branches  of  railroad  employes 
stood  together  they  could  send  whom  they 
wished  to  Ottawa  and  secure  those  condi- 
tions for  which  they  had .  b^en  striving. 
He  impressed  upon  his .  audience  the 
pacific  disposition  of  the  Brotherhood, 
which,  he  said,  never  cared  to  resort  to  a 
striice  if  by  any  means  possible  an  honor- 
able and  peaceable  settlement  could  be  se- 
cured. Continuing,  he  gave  some  interest- 
ing figures  on  the  financial  status  of  the 
organization,  and  dwelt  at  length  upon  its 
present  sound  fiscal  standing,  which,  by 
the  comparisons  he  made,  were  shown  to 
be  the  best  that  the  organization  has  ever 
attained  to. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Bro.  Hanna- 
han's  remarks.  Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master 
E.  A.  Ball  addressed  the  meeting.  In  his 
remarks  Bro.  Ball  showed  how  the  or- 
ganization had  succeeded  in  securing  a 
fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work; 
how  it  fostered  fraternal  feeling  and 
brought  men  together  as  friends  and 
brothers  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
strangers  for  life;  how  it  banished 
estrangements  and  established  good 
friendship  wherever  its  banner  had  been 
raised.  He  referred  to  the  high  standing 
which  has  been  reached  by  the  Brother- 
hood in  the  estimation  of  the  public  In 
general,  and  the  fact  that  its  policy  and 
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methods  were  indorsed  by  the  leading 
minds  of  the  North  American  continent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Bro. 
Ball  presented  to  Bro.  C.  A.  Wilson,  First 
Vice  Grand  Master,  on  behalf  of  Bro. 
Wilson's  Toronto  friends,  a  beautiful  sil- 
ver tea  service,  of  which  Bro.  Wilson 
made  an  appropriate  and  graceful  ac- 
knowledgement. He  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
"grand,  noble  and  practical"  work  being 
done  by  the  Brotherhood,  which,  he  said, 
was  steadily  growing  in  usefulness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Bro.  Wilson's  re- 
marks Sister  Cameron,  President  of  the 
Toronto  Ladies  Society,  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  in  very  appropriate  words 
extended  the  greetings  of  that  body  to  the 
assembled  delegates. 

Mr.  Alexander  Champion,  International 
Vice-President  of  the  Machinists'  Union, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  that  organization.  He 
delivered  a  most  brilliant  address,  refer- 
ring in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the 
interdependence  of  organizations  such  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  the  one  he  represented,  and  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  all  from  mutual 
cooperation.  Bro.  Wilson  responded  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Champion  in  his  usual 
humorous  and  entertaining  vein,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  closer  international  ties 
would  be  created  between  labor  organiza- 
tions, so  that  a  clash  occurring  in  Canada 
-  would  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  common 
cause  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  discussion  of  the  more  seri- 
ous and  practical  aims  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  the  consideration  of  other  important 
economic  and  industrial  subjects  occu- 
pied by  far  the  greater  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  proceedings  were  interspersed 
with  song  and  story.  The  well-known 
artists,  Leroy  Kenney,  Bert  Harvey, 
Ruthven  MacDonald  and  Mrs.  Kleiser- 
Payne,  contributing  most  substantially  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 

A  trip  on  the  lake  on  board  the  steamer 
"Chippewa"  was  an  event  thoroughly  en- 
joyed and  appreciated  by  all  delegates  and 
visitors. 

The  Grand  Lodge  was  well  represented, 
there  being  present,  in  addition  to  the 
Grand  Master,  two  Vice  Grand  Masters — 
Bros.  Wilson  and  Ball — and  two  members 
of  the  Grand  Executive  Board — its  chair- 
man, Bro.  Kelly,  and  its  secretary,  Bro. 
Quirk. 

So  greatly  were  those  present  impressed 
with  the  success  of  this  event  that  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  hold  a  similar 
meeting  a  year  hence,  Ottawa  being 
chosen  as  the  place  of  assemblage. 


Notice. 

Any  person  having  March,  1905,  num- 
bers on  hand  and  of  which  he  is  willing  to 
dispose  will  please  notify  the  Editor  and 
Manager,  John  F.  McNamee,  806-7  Trac- 
tion Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis,  by 
postal  card. 

#      #      #      * 

The  Toledo  Joint  Union  Meeting. 

A  most  hearty  invitation  is  extended  by 
the  divisions  and  lodges  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks,  of  Toledo,  to  attend  the 
Grand  Union  Meeting  to  be  given  under 
the  united  auspices  of  these  organizations 
on  Sunday,  September  24,  1905. 

All  arrangements  are  now  completed 
for  this  great  gathering  of  organized  rail- 
road men. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  men  engaged  in  railroad  service  than 
an  opportunity  of  this  kind  for  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  and  association,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  effective  in  develop- 
ing united  effort  for  the  protection  of 
those  common  interests  which  mean  so 
much  to  them  in  life  and  the  promotion  of 
which  demands  on  their  part  uninter- 
rupted cooperation  and  mutual  good  will. 

All  persons  desiripg  to  attend  this 
meeting  should  make  application  for 
transportation  to  Toledo  through  their 
proper  officials,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to 
be  held  on  the  24th  of  the  present  month, 
the  earlier  application  is  made  the  better 
will  be  the  chances  to  receive  it  in  proper 
time. 

The  Ladies  Societies  of  Toledo  have 
pledged  their  support  and  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  do  their  full  part  in  helping 
to  entertain  the  visitors.  Special  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  accommodation  of 
those  desiring  to  stay  over  until  Monday. 

All  in  attendance  at  the  great  union 
meeting  held  in  Toledo  four  years  ago  will 
remember  what  a  splendid  success  it  was 
and  of  its  resultant  benefits.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  men  of  Toledo 
are  even  better  organized  today  than  they 
were  then,  it  is  predicted  and  expected  by 
those  having  arrangements  in  charge  that 
the  coming  meeting  of  Sunday,  the  24th 
inst.,  will  surpass  it  in  every  way. 

Grand  Lodge  officers  representing  the 
various  Brotherhoods  will  be  in  attend- 
ance and  address  both  the  public 
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meeting  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  execntive  sessions  to  be  held  at  night. 
This  gathering  will  be  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  railroad  men,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  can  possibly 
do  so  will  arrange  to  attend,  and  by  their 
presence  assist  in  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  the  men  employed  on  onr  great  high- 
ways of  commerce  are  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  standing  together  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  interests  and  the  de- 
fense of  their  rights.  Those  who  can  ar- 
range to  arrive  on  early  trains  in  the  fore- 
noon will  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
some  of  the  many  attractions  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  busy  city  of  Toledo  before  the 
public  meeting  convenes. 

#      #      # 

Boorif  Meeting  Elicits  Public  Com* 
ment. 

The  meeting  of  the  Joint  Protective 
Board  of  the  Burlington  System  and  its 
subsequent  conference  with  the  officials, 
together  with  incidents  connected  with 
and  results  attending  it,  has,  on  account 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  on  that  road 
in  years  past  and  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  majority  of  railroal  men, 
attracted  more  than  the  usual  notice  out- 
side of  railroad  circles,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  attention  given  the  incident  in  the 
columns  of  the  press. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  of  July  80,  1005, 
refers  to  the  matter  as  follows : 

The  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the  Bur- 
lington Railway  System,  which  met  at  the 
Lexington  Motel  on  June  Gth,  has  Just 
completed  its  labors.  The  Board  was  in. 
session  for  six  weeks,  discussimr  the  wage 
schedule  for  the  present  year,  and  ad- 
journed, it  was  said,  having  adjusted  all 
the  differences  between  the  employers  and 
employes  without  any  serious  trouble. 

So  quietly  did  this  organization  of  loco- 
motive firemen  attend  to  their  business 
during  this  meeting  that  few  guests  of  the 
hotel  were  aware  of  its  presence.  The 
members  were  in  the  halls,  in  the  restau- 
rants and  eversrwhere  in  the  hotel,  but 
neither  by  word  nor  act  did  they  disclose 
their  identity  or  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion. 

The  impression  this  Board  made  on 
those  familiar  with  its  work  was  that  if 
labor  unions  and  officials  of  corporations 
met  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  that  actu- 
ated this  body  and  the  representatives  of 
the  company,  that  the  millennium  in  the 
labor  world  would  b^  at  band  and  tbitt 


strikes  and  their  attendant  riots  would 
be  at  an  end. 

The  Board,  after  completing  its  sched- 
ule, met  in  conference  for  several  days 
with  the  officials  of  the  Burlington.  The 
schedule  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  the 
arguments  were  sometimes  exciting,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  However,  it 
was  clear  sailing  from  the  start,  when 
Mr.  Willard.  Second  Vice-President  of  the 
Burlington  System,  said:  "I  am  not 
opposed  to  labor  unions,  and  I  was  a 
member  of  one  myself.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers before  any  of  you  men  were  here. 
I  am  familiar  with  most  of  the  questions 
that  bring  you  here." 

This  remark  was  followed,  in  an 
equally  generous  spirit,  by  N.  C.  Allen, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  said :  "We 
have  been  fair  both  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  company  and  followed  the  policy  of 
our  organization  along  the  line  of  con- 
servatism. We  think  that  after  due  de- 
liberation we  have  decided  on  rules  that 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the  men  and  also  to 
the  company.  It  is  the  policy  of  our  or- 
ganization if  we  find  men  that  will  not 
look  out  for  the  interest  of  the  company 
the  same  as  if  it  were  their  own  organiza- 
tion not  to  stand  for  them." 

The  Burlington  at  the  various  confer- 
ences was  represented  by  Mr.  Willard, 
Mr.  HoTdridge,  Mr.  Qruber,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Torrey,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Judson,  Mr. 
Byron,  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Nutt.  The  pro- 
tective body  represented  the  1,700  firemen 
who  are  employed  on  0,000  miles  of  rail- 
road and  whose  compensation  monthly 
runs  from  $80  to  $140  each. 

Two  years  ago  the  company  withdrew 
its  objection  to  organized  labor  on  its  sys- 
tem, and  this  is  the  first  time  in  seven- 
teen years  in  which  the  officials  of  the 
road  met  with  the  representatives  of 
union  labor  to  have  a  conference. 

This  state  of  affairs,  the  men  unreserv- 
edly proclaimed,  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  zeal,  energy  and  skillful 
diplomacy  of  the  Grand  Master,  John  J. 
Hannahan. 

While  the  Board  was  in  session  Mr. 
Hannahan  was  almost  constantly  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  knowledge  of  affairs  which 
he  obtained  through  his  long  exi>erience 
with  railroads  was  every  moment  at  the 
command  of  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

When  the  schedule  was  signed  and  the 
business  disposed  of  which  had  brought 
the  protective  body  and  the  railroad  offi- 
cials together  a  feeling  of  ^ood  fellowship 
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was  evident  on  every  hand.  There  were 
no  sores  to  be  healed,  there  was  no  griev- 
ance to  be  wiped  out. 
The  Board  adopted  this  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  wish  of  this 
Board  to  take  this  means  of  showing  our 
appreciation  and  thankfulness  for  the  in- 
valuable services  rendered  us  by  our 
worthy  Grand  Master,  John  J.  Hanna- 
han,  during  this  meeting,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge in  a  small  way  the  great  help  he  has 
been  to  us  in  obtaining  the  best  pay 
schedule  west  of  Chicago,  as  we  realize 
how  hopeless  would  have  been  our  task 
without  his  aid  and  council. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  wish  to  thank  him 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  and  to 
pledge  him  our  loyal  support  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  that  his  future  life  may 
be  long  and  prosperous  and  all  his  ambi- 
tions realized,  is  the  wish  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the 
Burlington  System. 

#      #      # 
Death  of  lirother  VupelL 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  4he  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Bro.  Frank 
E.  Dupell  will  be  received,  especially  by 
the  many  members  of  the  organization 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  personally.  Bro.  Dupell  was  a  vet- 
eran in  the  service  of  the  Brotherhood, 
being  at  the  time  he  passed  away  and  for 
seventeen  years  prior  thereto  chief  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

On  the  morning  of  July  21, 1905,  while 
at  breakfast  with  his  family,  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  died  In  about 
two  hours  afterwards.  Bro.  Dupell  was 
born  in  Clarksburgh,  Pa.,  on  April  14, 
1851.  When  yet  a  child  his  father  re- 
moved the  family  from  Clarksburgh  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
Bro.  Dupell  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  the 
storekeepers'  department.  Some  two  or 
three  years  later  he  became  a  locomotive 
fireman  in  the  employ  of  the  same  com- 
pany, and  joined  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Union,  of  which  organization  he 
was  a  member  until  its  consolidation  with 
our  Brotherhood  in  1877.  In  1873-  Bro. 
Dupell  was  married  to  Miss  Henrietta 
Kohlbach.  He.  was  a  prominent  member 
of  Lodge  75  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
its  financier  up  to  the  time  of  accepting 
his  position  in  the  Grand  Lodge  offices  in 
1888,  at  which  time  he  was  holding  the 
position  of  yard  engineer   in  the   West 


Philadelphia  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company. 

After  removing  his  family  to  Terre 
Haute,  where  the  Grand  Lodge  offices 
were  located  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
service*  of  the  Brotherhood,  he  transferred 
his. membership  to  Lodge  16,  and, .enter- 
ing into  its  work  with  his  usual  zeal,  was 
elected  Master  in  1889.  His  term  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Grand  Lodge  office  commenced 
on  November  1,  1888,  and  continued  to 
the  date  of  his  death.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  four  children — Mrs.  E.  C. 
Dunlap,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Fred  D. 
Dupell,  electrician  for  the  Colean  Manu- 
facturing Company;  Misses  Lillian  D. 
and  Margaret  Dupell,  at  present  residing 
in  the  city  of  Peoria. 

Bro.  Dupell's  kind,  courteous  and  gen- 
tlemanly disposition  made  for  him  friends 
of  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted. 
All  brothers  of  the  organization  who  have 
served  on  committees  or  boards  of  any 
kind  necessitating  their  presence  at  the 
Grand  Lodge  offices  remember  their  asso- 
ciations with  Bro.  Dupell  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  such  visits.  He 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  cheerfully  coop- 
erate with  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  and  seemed  to  take  a  special 
pleasure  in  rendering  any  assistance  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  extend. 

Bro.  Dupell  was  always  an  active  and 
enthusiastic  Brotherhood  man,  having 
been  delegate  to  several  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  Conventions.  At  the  First  Bien- 
nial Convention  he  was  chairman  of  the 
salary  committee. 

The  Magazine  extends  to  his  sorrowing 
family  its  sincere  condolence  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

#      #      # 

An  Heroic  Act* 

Bro.  P.  J.  Lavery,  Secretary  of  Lodge 
277,  writes  the  Magazine  office  that  Bro. 
Geori^e  Poell,  a  member  of  that  lodge, 
while  saving  the  life  of  the  two-year-old 
child  of  Station  Agent  Ussary,  of  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railroad,  lost 
his  left  leg  five  inches  below  the  knee.  As 
the  train  on  which  Bro.  Poell  was  firing 
neared  the  place  he  and  Engineer  Bishop 
saw  the  little  boy  playing  on  the  tracks. 
The  train  was  then  rounding  a  curve,  but 
.  it  was  too  late  to  stop  it.  While  the  en- 
gineer applied  the  brakes  Bro.  Poell  ran 
out  over  the  pilot  and  shoved  the  child 
from  the  tracks.  In  doing  so  he  lost  his 
balance  and  in  some  way  his  foot  became 
fastened  to  the  engine  and  he  was  dragged 
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across  a  forty  foot  bridge  and  his  ankle 
torn  from  its  socket.  He  was  placed  on 
a  8i>ecial  train  and,  after  receiving  tem- 
porary treatment  from  the  company  sur- 
geon, was  taken  to  St.  Joseph,  where  his 
leg  was  amputated.  The  child  has  fally 
recovered,  having  been  but.  slightly 
bruised.  Bro.  Poell  is  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  having  been  a  fireman  since  the 
year  1001,  and  has  belonged  to  our  Order 
since  1902.  He  is  getting  along  nicely  at 
this  writing.  His  friends  hope  to  interest 
the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  hero  fund  and 
secure  some  recognition  for  his  brave  act. 
Bro.  Poell  was  married  about  a  year  ago. 

#  #      # 

BocK:  Numbers  of  the  Magazine, 

Back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  can  be 
secured  from  the  parties  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  given  below : 

Wm.  Weiler,  box  25,  Port  Morris,  N. 
J.,  has  the  following  copies :  1883,  Octo- 
ber; 1884,  complete  except  June  and 
April;  has  August,  September  and  No- 
vember numbers  in  duplicate;  1885,  com- 
plete, and  from  May  to  December  inclu- 
sive; 1886,  1887.  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891, 
1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898, 
1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1904, 
complete. 

J.  C.  Cornelius,  5110  Chaplin  street, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.:  1903,  February  to  De- 
cember, and  1904  complete. 

W.  O.  Lindee,  2619  Reese  street,  Oma- 
ha, Neb.:  1899,  August,  September,  Oc- 
tober, November  and  December;  1900, 
1901,  1902,  1903  and  1904  complete,  and 
January  to  July,  1905. 

#  #      # 
Sparks. 

The  Buffalo  Convention,  realizing  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  in- 
creased circulation,  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Magazine  Agents,  as  per 
Section  47a  of  the  Constitution,  which 
■ays,  in  part : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Master  of 
each  subordinate  lodge  to  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  that  lodge  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
Magazine  Agent  therefor,  and  when  more 
than  one  system  of  railway  is  represented 
in  the  membership  of  a  lodge,  additional 
Magazine  Agents  may  be  appointed  for 
each  system.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Magazine  Agent  to  solicit  subscriptions, 
receiving  his  commission  therefor." 

But  few  Magazine  Agents  have  been 
appointed  so  far,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Masters   of  subordinate  lodges  will 


recognize  the  advisability  of  having  an 
Agent  in  each  lodge  and  will  appoint  one 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Your  hearty 
co5peration  is  urged  and  will  certainly  be 
appreciated.  We  are  always  ready  to 
send  information  and  samples  to  the  - 
newly-appointed  Agents. 


Read  the  story  of  "Lanky"  Jones  as 
told  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Cleveland 
&  Whltehill  Company  on  page  017  of  this 
issue.  "Lanky"  Jones  is  an  eccentric 
character,  but  points  many  good  morals 
in  the  purchase  of  his  overalls. 


Bro.  L.  M.  Duggins,  Secretary  of  Lodge 
376,  writes  the  Magazine  office  that  his 
lodge  is  in  good  condition,  having  several 
applicants  for  initiation  soon.  The  boys 
are  doing  all  the  work  they  can  stand 
and  enjoying  the  best  of  health. 


Are  you  going  to  buy  a  range  o/  heat- 
ing stove  this  winter?  If  so  you  will  find 
it  to  your  advantage  to  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Canton  Stove  Company, 
which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this 
issue  of  the  Magazine.  If  you  will  write 
them  for  their  prices  and  free  catalogue 
No.  26  you  will  find  that  you  can  save 
about  40  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  new 
stove,  and  they  pay  all  the  freight  to  your 
railway  station. 


Bro.  G.  T.  Woodson,  a  member  of 
Lodge  675,  writes  the  Magazine  office  that 
his  lodge  is  progressing  nicely  and  that 
they  are  taking  in  new  members  at  every 
meeting.  He  states  that  they  are  glad  to 
welcome  visiting  brothers  always. 


Bro.  A.  E.  Morden,  who  lost  his  life  in 
a  wreck  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  a  few 
months  past,  was  an  active  member  and 
an  earnest  worker  in  Lodge  173.  Bro. 
Thomas  Morden,  his  brother,  wishes  to 
thank  the  members  of  Lodges  173  and  84, 
also  the  Ladies  societies,  for  their  kind- 
pess  and  sympathy  shown  to  his  relatives 
during  their  sad  bereavement. 


R.  L.  McDonald  &  Co.  are  showing  a 
new  advertisement  of  their  excellent  "Red 
Seal"  overalls  in  this  issue.  This  com- 
pany has  been  a  constant  advertiser  ix^, 
our  Magazine  for  a  number  of  yeai;8. 
They  have  developed  thereby  a  wide  mar- 
ket among  our  readers  for  the  sale  of 
their  overalls,  and  one  which  is  fully  i 
tQLlP^  hv  thff  merits  of  their  good«, 
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GRAND  JOINT  UNION  MEETING 
by.  railroad  organizations  to  be  held  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  inst.  See  par- 
ticulars elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


An  official  circular  issued  by  W.  L. 
Park,  general  superintendent,  and  ap- 
proved by  A.  L.  Mohler,  general  manager, 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
under  date  of  July  1,  1905,  says : 

**Mr.  Webb  C.  Ball  is  appointed  general 
time  inspector,  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  vice  Mr.  J.  W.  Forsinger, 
effective  July  15,  1905." 

This  adds  another  great  railroad  system 
to  the  already  long  list  of  those  under  the 
general  time  inspectorship  of  Mr.  Ball,  of 
Cleveland,  O. 


More  new  advertisers  are  taking  space 
in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  than  at  any 
time  before.  Business  men  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  advertising 
among  railroad  families,  and  if  you  will 
give  more  of  your  attention  to  the  reading 
of  the  advertisements  and  patronize  our 
advertisers  whenever  possible  in  making 
your  purchases,  you  may  be  sure  that 
these  advertisers  will  stay  with  our 
Magazine. 


Bro.  Marrs,  Secretary  of  Lodge  386, 
writes  the  Magazine  office  that  his  lodge 
is  growing  slowly,  but  surely,  receiving 
good  material  in  their  lodge,  and  hope  to 
continue  to  do  so. 


If  you  are  experiencing  any  trouble  at 
all  in  the  delivery  of  your  Magazine,  don't 
fail  to  write  a  letter  or  send  a  postal  card 
to  the  Editor  at  once,  when  the  trouble 
will  be  remedied. 


All  notifications  for  change  of  address 
should  reach  the  Magazine  office  on  or 
beiore  the  eighteenth  of  the  month,  as  the 
mailing  list  is  closed  on  the  twentieth  and 
all  the  wrappers  for  the  following  month 
are  addressed.  Many  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  in  requests  for  change 
of  address  after  these  dates,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  attend  to  the  matter  so  as  to 
insure  their  receiving  the  following 
month's  issue  at  their  new  address. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  heat  and  heating  quali- 
ties from  coal  and  other  fuels  escape  from 


stoves  and  furnaces  into  the  chimney, 
thus  causing  a  continual  loss.  A  device 
to  prevent  this  waste  is  manufactured  by 
the  Fuel  Protector  Company,  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  a  quarter-page  advertisement 
of  same  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine.  It  takes  the  place  of 
of  the  first  length  of  smoke  pipe  leading 
away  from  the  fire,  and  has  three  cham- 
bers, the  ends  of  which  are  moveable,  so 
that  the  chambers  can  be  adjusted  at  will 
to  either  a  direct  draft  or  so  that  the  cir- 
culation is  through  the  protector.  Its 
action  is  to  prevent  the  heat  and  gases 
from  escaping  through  the  chimney,  re- 
>sulting  in  the  consumption  of  less  coal, 
wood  or  coke.  By  preventing  the  heat 
from  escaping  and  holding  the  gases  so 
that  they  can  be  burned,  a  much  hotter 
fire  is  produced.  The  device  has  been 
used  with  very  good  results  by  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railway  Company.  A  num- 
ber of  railroad  men  who  have  used  the 
fuel  protector  claim  the  saving  to  be  up  to 
30  per  cent,  of  heat  and  coal.  It  will  pay 
you  to  correspond  with  them  and  secure 
full  information. 


None  who  can  attend  should  miss  the 
Toledo  (O.)  JOINT  UNION  MEET- 
ING, to  be  held  on  the  24th  inst  Apply 
through  proper  officers  for  transportation 
as  soon  as  possible.  Full  particulars  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


When  writing  the  Editor  and  request- 
ing change  of  address  be  sure  to  include 
the  number  of  your  lodge,  your  former 
address,  and  tne  office  you  hcrid,  if  any, 
in  your  lodge  or  on  your  Local  or  Joint 
protective  Board. 


Sample  cc^ies  of  the  Magazine  will  be 
freely  furnished  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  distributing  them  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing our  circulation.    Write  today. 


It  is  necessary  in  order  that  your 
change  of  address  take  effect  with  the  fol- 
lowing month's  issue  that  such  request 
reach  this  office  on  or  before  the  eigh- 
teenth of  the  month. 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  pretty  locket,  you 
will  find  just  what  you  want  advertised 
on  page  020  of  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
It  is  a  little  beauty,  and  is  just  as  good 
as  it  looks. 
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Please  read  Section  47a  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  says : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member 
to  notify  the  Magazine  Agent  of  his  lodge 
or  the  Editor  and  Manager  direct  of  any 
change  in  his  address  or  failure  to  receive 
his  copies  of  the  Magazine,  and  if  such 
notice  ia  not  received  by  the  Editor  and 
Manager  within  thirty  days,  duplicate 
copies  of  missing  numbers  can  not  be  sup- 
plied." 

The  Magazine  office  is  still  receiving 
letters,  the  writers  stating  that  they  have 
not  received  their  Magazine  for  some 
months,  and  requesting  back  numbers.  It 
is  almost  always  discovered,  when  investi- 
gating such  complaints,  that  the  trouble 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  changed 
their  address  without  notifying  the  Ed- 
itor. Just  a  line  or  two  on  a  postal  card, 
sent  at  the  proper  time,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Notify  the  ESditor  promptly 
when  changing  your  address.  Then  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  your  not  receiving 
all  copies  of  your  Magazine  without  in- 
terruption. 


The  Morrison  &  Mcintosh  Company 
are  taking  double-page  space  tor  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  strong  and  handsome  adver- 
tisement of  their  splendid  "Reindeere" 
firemen's  gloves — see  pages  08  and  09. 
They  offer  you  a  chance  to  get  a  pair  of 
the  gloves  free.  Better  follow  it  up  if 
you  want  to  get  a  pair  of  good  gloves. 


A  member  of  Lodge  382  writes  that 
Bro.  Earl  A.  Brandon,  a  member  of  that 
lodge  until  his  death  a  short  time  ago, 
was  an  active  and  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  Brotherhood  and  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  of  his  lodge.  He  was 
born  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  June  5,  1881. 
He  beean  railroading  September  3,  1902. 
Bro.  Brandon  was  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident  near  Bowie,  Tex.,  July  19th  last. 


A  brother  writes  that  a  nicer  set  of 
boys  never  wore  the  Brotherhood  pin  than 
the  members  of  Lodge  295,  at  Raton,  N. 
M.>  and  that  Bro.  Wm.  McGrath,  as 
Chairman,  preserves  a  feeling  of  harmony 
and  good  will  between  the  company  and 
its  employes. 

Bro.  H.  E.  Werkhelser,  Secretary  of 
Lodge  680,  writes  the  Magazine  that 
although  their  lodge  is  at  preseAt  the 
youngest  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
baying  been  organized  on  May  28th  of 


this  year,  with  twenty-two  charter  mem- 
bers, they  now  have  twenty-five  enrolled 
on  their  books,  with  prospects  very  bright 
for  the  future,  and  that  the  brothers  will 
hear  from  them  again. 


Business  on  the  road  is  rushing,  and 
you  may  be  one  of  the  boys  to  be  called 
in  for  examination  this  fall.  Are  you 
prepared  for  it?  N.  W.  Henley  ^  Co.  are 
using  full-page  space  this  month  in  which 
they  advertise  five  excellent  railway  tech- 
nical books  that  no  man  engaged  in  loco- 
motive engine  service  can  afford  to  do 
without.  Read  this  advertisement  and 
send  the  Henley  Company  your  order. 


REMEMBER,  OUR  "EXTRAORDI- 
NARY PREMIUM  OFFER"  is  stUl  run- 
ning. Would  like  to  see  you  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 


Every  railroad  man  needs  a  knife.  Why 
not  secure  one  possessing  pliers,  wire 
cutters,  leather  punch,  lace  hook,  hoof 
hook,  etc.,  by  sending  in  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Magazine? 


All  Brotherhood  men  should  wear  a  B. 
of  L.  F.  emblem  ring,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not,  when  by  send- 
ing in  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
Magazine  office  a  ring  with  most  any  fra- 
ternal emblem  desired  will  be  sent  them. 


The  Dukesmith  School  of  Air  Brakes 
is  a  new  advertiser  in  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  They  offer  to  teach  our  read- 
ers everything  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  about  the  air  brake,  at  a  price  that 
is  so  low  as  to  be  within  reach  of  any 
railroad  man.    See  what  they  say. 


Bro.  D.  L.  Marrs,  Secretary  of  Lodge 
386,  and  Bro.  Clyde  C.  CoUinson  have 
embarked  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
San  Dieeo,  Cal.  They  represent  ^he  San 
Diego  Rental  and  Investment  Company. 
Bro.  Marrs  writes  the  Magazine  office 
that  any  of  the  brothers  who  wish  to  buy 
a  home  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the 
flowers  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and 
where  the  winters  and  summers  are  all 
the  same,  and  the  billows  at  night  time 
lull  one  to  sleep,  should  write  before  the 
choicest  homes  are  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  while  they  are  not  too  high 
priced. 
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Mr.  0.  fff'&m^f^B  Air  Brake  Cate- 
chism is  again  advertised  in  this  issue  of 
the  Magazine.  The  book  does  not  cost 
much,  but  it  will  do  you  a  world  of  good. 


THE  DEVINE  WONDER  KNIFE, 
one  of  our  premiums,  is  just  the  thing 
for  a  railroad  man.    Test  it  and  see. 


ALL  who  are  interested  in  securing  one 
or  both  of  our  premiums  will  please  write 
to  the  Editor  and  Manager,  John  F.  Mc- 
Namee,  Traction  Terminal  Building,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  for  terms  and  sample 
copies. 


The  Eisendrath  Glove  Co.  have  taken 
the  back  inside  cover  page  for  th*e  adver- 
tisement of  their  celebrated  gloves,  for  the 
coming  year.  The  design  they  are  run- 
ning this  month  shows  an  effectual  dem- 
onstration of  the  great  strength  and  last- 


ing qualities  of  these  gloves, 
offer  of  a  free  pair. 


[Sept. 
Read  their 


Why  not  try  for  one  of  our  premiums? 
It*s  easy.  The  Magazine  secures  subscrip- 
tions on  its  merits. 


Many  of  our  members  are  enjoying  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  beautiful  emblem 
rings  we  are  offering  as  a  premium.  You 
would  enjoy  wearing  one  also.  Try  it  and 
see. 


Your  help  is  solicited  in  an  effort  to 
swell  our  subscription  list  to  the  100,000 
mark.    Cooperation  will  do  it. 


If  you  wish  to  work  on  commission  in 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  Magazine 
write  to  John  F.  McNamee,  Editor  and 
Manager,  Traction  Terminal  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  particulars.  Your 
help  is  needed. 
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A  New  Home  for  Our  Aged  and  Dis* 
abted  Railroad  Men  of  America. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Four  Chreai  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods: 
No  doubt,  many  of  you  have  heard  of 
the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Railroad 


been  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  re- 
sponses to  these  requests,  also  the  indif- 
ference shown  to  articles  published  from 
time  to  time  by  some  interested  brother 
whose  heart  is  in  the  cause  and  the  sug- 
gestion he  makes  to  elevate  a  just  and 
noble  work.    The  Home  has  been  in  ex- 
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FOUR  UNFORTUNATE  BROTHERS.  HOME  FOR  AGED  AND  DISABLED  RAILROAD 

MEN,  HIGHLAND  PARK.  ILl. 

Men  of  America,  and  read  of  the  many 
requests  for  donations  to  support  the 
same  that  came  from  the  management  of 
the  Home,  and  many  of  you  have  followed 
the  repMtB  in  your  official  publications 
of  donations  received,  and  no  doubt  have 


istence  about  fifteen  years.  It  was  start- 
ed by  a  local  philanthropist  who  came  in 
contact  with  some  of  our  unfortunate  and 
disabled  brothers  who.  through  accident 
and  disease,  were  thrown  upon  the  charity 
of  the  community  at  large,  and  the  poor- 
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house  staring  them  in  the  face.  (It  is  a 
shame  that  we,  with  such  staunch  organi- 
zations, should  permit  one  of  our  own 
who,  in  his  vigor,  had  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  pushing  our  organizations  to  suc- 
cess, to  suffer.)  This  man  seeing  their 
many  needs  and  his  love  for  the  railroad 
man  with  whom  he  met  in  his  daily  trav- 
els, brought  them  to  his  own  home.  This 
was  the  origin  of  a  grand  and  noble  work, 
which  should  interest  every  member  of 
our  four  great  Brotherhoods  today  and 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  will  in  the  near 
future  with  the  concerted  action  of  all 
Brotherhood  men  of  America  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  stand  out  as  a  monu- 
ment of  our  integrity,  benevolence  and 
good  will  to  all  brothers. 

It  has  been  hard  work  to  get  the  broth- 
ers of  our  organization  to  adopt  this  in- 
fant of  the  said  philanthropist,  who  be- 
gan this  grand  work,  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it  and  make  it  a  Home, 
not  a  charitable  institution,  where  one  can 
go  if  necessity  compels  without  having 
the  brand  of  charity  or  the  word  "char- 
ity" staring  him  in  the  face.  We  can 
maintain  a  Home  as  well  as  any  other 
organization,  and  support  it  with  a  very 
small  per  capita.  Let  the  members  of  the 
four  Brotherhoods  think  this  over  and  get 
together  and  give  their  hearty  support  to 
a  plan 'for  a  building  fund  for  a  new 
Home.  All  for  one  home,  one  home  for 
all.  As  we  live  and  labor  together  and 
are  working  toward  the  same  goal,  let  us 
live  for  and  learn  to  love  each  other,  and 
strive  to  bring  out  the  better  nature  of 
our  brothers  and  promise  to  look  after 
and  care  for  our  disabled  and  aged  ones 
that  their  few  remaining  years  on  earth 
will  be  happy  ones;  but  remember  that 
we  can  not  maintain  a  Home  without  the 
co-operation  of  every  member  by  extend- 
ing moral  and  financial  aid. 

M.  E.  MUBBAT. 

#      #      # 

A  Few  Words  from  the  Cotton 
Farm* 

Well,  boys,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
toiling  with  the  fleecy  plant,  I  thought  I 
would  drop  a  few  lines.  After  two  years' 
experience  as  a  fireman,  I  surely  know 
what  your  grief  is  these  hot  days.  Farm- 
ing is  pretty  rough,  but  our  work  is  about 
over  until  September  when  cotton  picking 
sets  in,  so  you  see  this  is  about  the  liveli- 
est part  of  the  year  for  us.  I  have  been 
at  home  for  about  six  months  and  am 
twenty  miles  from  the  railroad. 


July  4th  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
an  engine  since  Christmas.  You  have  no 
idea  how  I  felt  when  she  came  dashing 
up.  After  a  few  winks  at  the  fire  boy  I 
felt  all  O.  K.  again. 

I  get  the  B.  of  L.  F.  Magazine  every 
month  and  pass  away  the  weary  nights 
reading  it.  I  am  too  far  from  any  lodge 
to  attend  meetings,  but  am  always  to  the 
spot  with  my  dues,  for  I  know  when  I 
have  met  a  B.  of  L.  F.  man  I  have  met  a 
friend. 

I  see  some  of  the  boys  are  speaking  of 
wetting  coal.  With  my  short  experience 
I  think  it  is  much  better  to  wet  the  coal. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
what  we  had  to  contend  with  on  the  road 
that  I  was  employed  on  away  down  here 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  division 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  long, 
very  hilly — they  give  you  all  you  can  drag 
on  level  track  and  when  you  get  to  a  hill 
go  up  if  you  can — can't  go  double  if  you 
can't  go  thrible,  then,  perhaps,  you  can 
roll  ten  miles.  Promotion  is  very  good, 
but  the  rest  of  it.  Let  me  see — we  had 
the  ten-wheel  type  engines  and  they 
weren't  kept  up  at  all.  When  starting  out 
if  we  had  a  shovel,  O.  K.,  if  not,  we  might 
steal  one — get  our  oil  the  best  way  we 
could,  and  hurry  up,  maybe  we  could  get 
there  the  next  day  before  dinner — ^that 
was  never  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
We  cleaned  our  engines  inside  and  out, 
and  had  about  three  negroes  to  one  white 
fireman.  Our  engineers  were  the  biggest 
hearted  fellows  the  country  affords.  We 
have  all  negro  brakemen  to  keep  the  coal 
well  ahead,  that's  one  satisfaction. 

Well,  I  haven't  told  you  anything  about 
the  cotton  farm  yet.  We  have  our  "ups 
and  downs"  on  the  farm  as  well  as  every- 
where else.  Though  'tis  real  encouraging 
in  good  weather  to  go  out  and  look  at 
your  crop  with  its  green  leaves  and  beau- 
tiful blossoms  of  red  and  white  with  their 
heads  bowed  toward  the  golden  sun,  but 
it  may  go  to  raining  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  all  the  while  ''General  Green"  (the 
grass)  is  getting  a  better  hold.  Cotton 
may  go  up  to  ten  or  twelve  per  pounds 
which  is  very  encouraging.  Then,  per- 
haps, when  we  get  "ready  to  sell"  it  falls 
to  five  and  six,  then  we  are  "in  the  hole." 
We  are  like  all  other  laboring  men,  try- 
ing to  get  organized,  haying  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Southern  Cotton 
Growers'  Association.  Our  aim  is  a  re- 
duction in  acreage  and  to  hold  our  pro: 
duce  to  increase  its  value. 

After  all,  I  enjoy  country  life  very 
much.    We  are  the  most  independent  poor 
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people  in  the  world.  Can  "lay  oflT'  any 
time  we  like  and  nobody  to  "raise  a  kick." 
In  winter  we  can  eat  our  own  ice  and  in 
summer  we  eat  our  own  fruit  and  water- 
melons, etc.  We  country  boys  own  our 
own  horses,  and  our  good  neighbors  have 
a  few  pretty  girls.  So,  brothers,  we  can 
go  to  see  them.  It's  always  my  luck  to 
go  to  see  one  twice  and  then  she  marries 
the  other  fellow  the  next  week.  In  the 
summer  we  always  have  protracted  meet- 
ings at  the  different  churches  through  the 


suppose  that  includes  sickness),  at  60 
cents  per  month  dues,  payable  quarterly ; 
for  those  carrying  $1,000  policies,  $10 
weekly,  at  $1  per  month  ;  for  those  carry- 
ing $1,500  policies,  $15  per  week,  at  $1.50 
per  month  ;  and  for  those  carrying  $2,000 
and  $3,000  policies  at  same  rate,  which 
means  $6,  $12,  $18,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
our  regular  dues.  While  it  would  be 
good,  cheap  insurance,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable.  To  carry  a  $1,500 
policy    and    the    accident    insurance    at- 
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country,  then  you  may  believe  we  have  a 
time.  The  eirls  always  see  that  the  boys 
are  well  fed — then  we  fan  and  smile  until 
it  is  time  for  the  boys  to  go  home  and 
milk  the  cows.        Membeb,  Lodge  460. 

#      #      # 
Accident  Insurance  for  Firemen  bp 
the  Firemen, 

In  answer  to  Bro.  A.  G.  Higgins'  sug- 
gestions in  the  July  issue,  will  say  that  it 
may  be  all  right  in  a  great  many  cases, 
but  from  my  point  of  view  I  think  it 
could  be  changed  some.  His  plan  is  for 
those  carrying  $500  policies  that  they  be 
allowed  $5  per  week  accident  benefits  (I 


tached  would  make  dues  run  rather  high, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  a  goodly  number 
of  our  brothers  who  are  not  on  the  road 
and  have  all  they  can  do  to  meet  the 
quarterly  dues.  He  also  states  that  any 
one  making  such  claims  should  have  same 
signed  by  the  attending  physician  and 
Master  of  the  lodge,  which  I  will  say  is 
an  utter  impossibility. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  for  only 
about  three  years,  and  I  have  been  to 
lodge  but  a  few  times  since  I  became  a 
member.  I  am  located  quite  a  distance 
from  the  nearest  lodge  room,  which  I 
think,  under  existing  circumstances.  Is  a 
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good  excuse.  I  would  be  a  regular  attend- 
ant had  I  the  opportunity  that  many  have 
and  do  not  attend. 

I  would  like  to  see  Bro.  Biggins'  plan 
carried  out  in  this  way :  When  a  brother 
takes  a  position  on  the  road,  let  the  Sec- 
retary or  Treasurer,  or,  if  necessary,  an 
agent  appointed  for  each  lodge,  call  on 
him  and  find  his  standing  in  the  Order, 
and  if  in  good  standing  insist  that  he  take 
a  policy  as  the  brother  has  suggested.  I 
think  ten  days  under  a  doctor's  care 
would  be  a  long  while  before  the  policy 
would  be  effective.  I  think  the  afflicted 
brother  could  procure  a  certificate  from 
the  attending  physician,  stating  his  con- 
dition, and  that  he  should  be  allowed  ben- 
efits for  the  number  of  days  he  lost ;  said 
policy  to  expire  for  non-payment  of  dues 
twelve  months  from  date  of  issue,  unless 
renewed.  I  would  like  to  hear  a  voice 
from  each  and  every  brother  of  the  Order. 
Harlet  Arnold. 

#  #      # 

The  Value  of  Our  Card. 

A  fireman's  card  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  credentials  a  traveling  brother 
can  have.  From  my  experience  it  is 
recoirnized  where  others  are  not,  and  we 
all,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  should  use 
our  utmost  efforts  to  sustain  and  support 
its  reputation.  It  makes  one  feel  good 
when  in  a  strange  town  to  know  that  he 
can  obtain  credit  and  recognition  by  ex- 
hibiting his  card  at  a  hotel  or  store,  and 
his  heart  will  swell  with  pride,  and  it  will 
make  him  a  better  Order  man.  There- 
fore, our  cards  should  only  be  issued 
under  the  most  urgent  necessities,  and 
with  such  confidence  by  the  issuing  lodge 
that  the  lodge  itself  would  vouch  for  the 
proper  use  of  same  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
and  most  lodges  do.  Membeb. 

#  #      # 

The  Magazine. 

In  reading  my  Magazine  this  morning 
(July  5th)  and  noticing  premium  offer, 
I  took  my  Magazine  and  walked  down 
town,  and  inside  of  one  hour  had  four 
paid  subscriptions.  Now  if  every  member 
would  do  half  as  well,  see  where  it  would 
place  our  Magazine.    I  had  no  idea  it  was 


so  easy.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  take 
the  Magazine  along  and  show  it  and  it 
will  sell  on  its  merits,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  double  our  circulation 
by  the  end  of  this  quarter.  These  sub- 
scribers are  all  business  men  of  this  town, 
and  were  only  too  glad  to  get  the  chance 
to  subscribe  for  our  book.  We  have  a 
book  second  to  none,  but  it  might  be  made 
better,  and  I  think  the  way  to  do  this  is 
to  increase  our  circulation.  So  let  every 
B.  of  L.  F.  man  take  this  matter  up,  and 
when  he  has  a  lay-over  day  take  his 
Magazine  and  spend  Just  one  hour  trying 
to  get  new  subscribers,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  quarter  note  the  results. 

F.  O.  Miller, 
Member  Lodge  644. 

#      #      # 

Accident  Insurance* 

I  notice  in  the  July  number  of  our 
Magazine  a  communication  from  a  brother 
concerning  '* Accident  Insurance  for  Fire- 
men by  the  Firemen."  I  want  to  say 
that  I  most  heartily  voice  his  sentiments 
and  think  the  plan  which  he  suggests 
would  be  a  good  one.  All  firemen  carry 
some  kind  of  an  accident  insurance,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  our  home  lodges  could 
not  perfect  an  arrangement  to  give  us 
this  protection  for  sickness  and  accident, 
but  I  would  deviate  somewhat  from  the 
plan  that  our  brother  suggests,  in  that  I 
should  like  to  see  the  brothers  paid  for 
all  the  time  they  lose,  either  by  sickness 
or  accident.  If  he  be  totally  disabled 
from  performing  any  of  the  duties  of  his 
occupation  for  one  week,  why  let  him  be 
paid  for  that  one  week. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
should  not  share  the  benefits  with  other 
insurance  companies.  We  all  love  our 
"Brotherhood"  and  we  would  have  perfect 
confidence  in  insurance  in  it,  with  no  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  about  getting  the  claim, 
as  we  have  seen  so  many  of  our  brothers 
who  carried  insurance  in  some  other  com- 
panies put  off  with  just  part  of  their 
claim  through  the  picking  of  some  flaw 
in  the  claim.  I  have  had  such  experience 
with  certain  companies,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  our  brothers.  Let  us  hear  from 
some  one  else  on  the  subject. 

G.  T.  Woodson. 
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In     the      Field 


First  Vice  Grand  Master. 

Again  it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to 
give  the  readers  of  our  valuable  Magazine 
a  brief  summary  of  my  observations  for 
the  past  few  months. 

While  at  Peoria,  111.,  in  company  with 
Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  Bro.  W.  S. 
Garter,  I  visited  Lodge  48,  and  am  pleased 
to  state  that  I  found  the  lodge  in  first- 
class  condition.  Bros.  E.  B.  Williams, 
T.  J.  Tanman,  John  Dolan,  D.  N.  Watt 
and  James  Knox  are  ideal  officers  and  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  grasp  opportuni- 
ties that  will  be  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Order's  interests. 

While  working  at  the  Grand  Lodge  of- 
fice, I  was  extended  the  comforts  of  the 
homes  of  Bro.  W.  S.  Carter,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Watts,  and  Chief  Clerk,  Bro.  C.  B.  Stu- 
der,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  their 
courtesies,  all  of  which  will  be  recipro- 
cated should  these  brothers  ever  come 
east. 

While  working  with  the  Grand  Central 
Station  and  Harlem  Line  Joint  Board  I 
called  on  the  members  of  Lodge  291.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  follow- 
ing brothers  are  working  faithfully  to  im- 
prove their  lodge  and  make  it  one  of  the 
banner  lodges  in  the  State  of  New  York : 
E.  W.  Grant,  W.  C.  Latimer,  Frank 
Mack,  Robert  Bums,  H.  Jacobs,  E. 
Brown,  H.  Wagner,  William  Harnett. 

While  in  New  York  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  LfOdge  309,  and  found  prevailing 
conditions  very  satisfactory.  The  follow- 
ing brothers  are  largely  instrumental  in 
keeping  up  the  good  standing  of  this 
lodge:  E.  M.  Jewelle,  C.  J.  Hopkins, 
Howard  Forbell,  Harry  Greenlaw,  Ed- 
ward New  and  James  A.  Mott.  Bro. 
Hopkins  is  one  of  the  noted  "bike"  riders 
of  Long  Island,  at  least  so  says  Bros. 
Davis  and  Zimmerman. 

While  at  Peru,  Ind.,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  Lodge  405.  The  attend- 
ance was  large.  Bro.  J.  R.  Morrissey, 
the  popular  Master,  who  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  superintendent  of  the  Peru 
Water  Works,  handles  the  gavel  in  good 
shape,  and  Bro.  George  W.  Wagner,  the 
Secretary,  wields  the  goose  quill  to  per- 
fection. Bro.  C.  E.  Dice  looks  after  the 
grievances  of  the  Wabash  brothers. 


I  also  met  with  Lodge  167,  and  there 
found  the  lodge's  interests  well  looked 
after  by  the  following  brothers:  R.  L. 
Sweeney,  W.  E.  Trippeer,  W.  H.  Dariot, 
H.  M.  Loughran  and  E.  E.  Overmeyer. 

The  members  of  Lodge  406  employed 
on  the  C,  C.  &  L.  R.  R.  deserve  to  be 
complimented  on  the  selection  of  their 
Joint  Board,  with  such  members  as  Bros. 
C.  A.  Gibson,  B.  A.  Capner  and  Phil  Bar- 
nett,  better  known  as  "yes  or  no."  These 
men  transact  their  business  in  a  thor- 
oughly business-like  manner  and  are  a 
credit  to  the  men  they  represent  and  the 
company  that  employs  them.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Bro.  T.  Doud, 
of  Lodge  405,  who  is  chief  of  the  Peru 
fire  department,  for  courtesies  extended 
while  in  Peru.  We  also  wish  to  thank 
Bro.  George  W.  Cogley,  of  Lodge  52,  for 
his  many  acts  of  kindness  while  in  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind. 

While  working  with  the  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  Railroad  Joint 
Board,  in  company  with  Bros.  C.  A.  Gib- 
son, B.  A.  Capner  and  Phil  Barnett,  of 
Lodge  405,  we  called  on  the  Fleetwood 
brothers  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and  finding 
no  meeting  we  called  at  the  C.  O.  round- 
house and  met  the  following  brothers: 
F.  Meyers  M.  S.  Weise,  M.  Wilson, 
George  Grouse,  William  Sutton,  T. 
Dwyer,  J.  P,  Bums,  better  known  as  J. 
P.  Morgan.  Bro.  E.  A.  Lyam,  now  of  B. 
L.  E.  Div.  271,  was  the  first  Master  of 
Lodge  424.  I  am  indebted  to  Bro.  John 
H.  Mann,  of  Lodge  424,  for  his  kindness 
while  in  Covington.  It  is  reported  that 
Bro.  W.  H.  Onions  is  about  to  become  a 
benedict.  We  wish  Bro.  Onions  a  long 
and  happy  life.  Of  course  the  boys  will 
all  enjoy  a  good  smoke. 

Among  those  who  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Lodge  424  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  Bros.  J.  C. 
Perry,  C.  W.  Pickett,  M.  Mackie,  J.  E. 
Perry,  J.  T.  McDaniel,  W.  A.  Barnett,  N. 
Wilson,  C.  D.  Willett. 

While  at  Dayton,  O.,  working  in  the 
interest  of  Lodge  375,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Bros.  G. 
H.  Smith,  E.  C.  Wilcox  and  L.  T.  Sifford. 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  these 
brothers  are  working  with  that  degree  of 
zeal  and  earnestness  so  characteristic  of 
Brotherhood  men. 

Bros.   C.   B.   Whitman,   H.   E.   Werk- 
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heiser,  W.  P.  Talmadge  and  George  C. 
Dowling,  of  Lodge  680,  say  that  a  year 
hence  they  expect  to  have  the  banner 
lodge  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  feel  indebted  to  Bros.  W.  E.  Ltimley, 
M.  F.  Davern,  Amos  Wilson,  E.  Brawn, 
E.  H.  Emery,  W.  D.  Marvin  and  R.  F. 
Groop,  of  Lodge  228,  for  their  valued  as- 
sistance in  organizing  Lodge  680.  Gome 
again,  brothers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Bros.  I.  R.  Smith,  of  Lodge  1, 
and  A.  R.  Howard,  of  Lodge  169,  for 
their  kindness  to  me  while  in  their  re- 
spective cities. 

While  working  with  the  Buffalo-Sus- 
quehanna Joint  Board  I  visited  the  lodges 
in  and  around  Buffalo,  and  found  them  all 
in  good  condition.  During  the  past  few 
months  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  several  of  the  Joint  Boards, 
among  them  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie.  These  boards  conduct  their  business 
affairs  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  are 
a  credit  to  the  men  they  represent.  Much 
credit  is  due  Bros.  N.  B.  Watson,  Glyde 
Hall  and  S.  R.  Garr,  of  the  Buffalo-Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Bros.  J.  Q.  McDermott,  Gharles  B.  Buck 
and  P.  J.  Scheier,  who  represented  the 
P.  &  L.  E.  Joint  Board. 

While  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  working  and 
meeting  with  Lodge  392,  we  had  a  call 
from  Bro.  Thomas  and  Sister  Yost,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Tom  says  Pittsburg  is 
a  great  city,  but  Harrisburg  is  good 
enough  for  him. 

My  next  visit  was  Lodge  235,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  report  this  lodge  in  good 
condition,  attributable  to  the  work  per- 
formed and  interest  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing members:  Bros.  M.  H.  Potter,  W. 
Steele,  H.  Robb,  Jos.  Michaels,  James 
Bums,  S.  A.  M.  Saxman,  W.  Hetrick, 
H.  F.  Mench,  Edward  Long,  E.  L.  Rice, 
B.  L.  Bolden,  D.  Sumerson  and  William 
Lohr,  all  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
meeting.  The  following  visitors  from 
Lodge  392  were  present  also :  Bros.  Ba- 
ker, Yawber,  Doran. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Foxburg,  Pa.,  the 
home  of  Lodge  406.  Here  I  met  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Bros.  G.  A.  Gates, 
Borne,  R.  L.  Harmon,  W.  M.  Schultz, 
P.  J.  Deffenderfer,  T.  J.  Goakley,  W.  E. 
Piatt,  W.  T.  Irwin,  Otto  Brightshue  and 
J.  S.  McGoy.  While  here  I  enjoyed  a 
boat  ride  in  Mr.  Harding's  handsome 
steam  launch,  accompanied  by  Bros.  G.  A. 
Gates  and  Otto  Brightshue. 

While  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  I  met  our  old 


friend  and  brother,  M.  S.  Anderson,  who 
still  has  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the 
fire  boys. 

At  Pittsburg  I  enjoyed  a  call  from 
Bros.  Thomas  Quirk,  L.  B.  McGinnis, 
Stewart  and  Kelly,  of  Lodge  378.  Gome 
again,  brothers. 

I  wish  to  thank  Bros.  E.  H.  Lawer,  A. 
L.  Baker  and  P.  S.  McGreery,  of  Lodge 
392,  for  kindness  shown  while  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

I  next  stopped  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  where  is 
located  Lodge  379.  Here  I  met  the  fol- 
lowing members,  all  of  whom  take  active 
part  in  the  business  of  their  lodge: 
Bros.  Elisha  Forbes,  Walter  G.  Snyder, 
Jesse  Madigan,  Michael  Kelly,  Michael 
Falsey,  A.  E.  Ridgeway,  Thomas  Hogan, 
John  Bull,  Samuel  Line,  James  Downs, 
James  Damon,  Harry  Santee,  Mahlon 
Cole,  John  Guss,  W.  Mason,  Glayton  Ste- 
venson, Thomas  Fitzgerald. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Ashley,  Pa.,  the 
home  of  Lodge  454.  Here  I  found  the 
following  members  showing  a  creditable 
degree  of  interest  in  their  lodge:  Bros. 
George  Blower,  G.  O.  Gower,  Alfred  Eddy, 
H.  H.  Ruhf.  B.  J.  Kreidler,  William  Den- 
nis, Rudolph  Small,  Jay  Remley,  W.  D. 
Johnson,  Samuel  Kindred,  John  Flan- 
nery,  Patrick  McManamin,  Gharles  S. 
Evans.  I  wish  to  thank  Bro.  E.  L.  and 
Sister  Reiley  for  courtesies  extended  and 
assure  them  of  my  willingness  to  recipro- 
cate, should  they  ever  come  east. 

Leaving  Sayre  I  was  given  a  mlle-a- 
minute  ride  by  Bros.  J.  W.  Martin  and 
O.  D.  Hudson  with  their  handsome  L.  V. 
R.  R.  engine  2238. 

Next  stop  was  at  Lehigh  ton.  Pa.  Here 
a  special  meeting  of  Lodge  384  Was  held, 
the  following  brothers  being  present :  L. 
O.  J.  Strauss,  W.  B.  Krock,  W.  Smith, 
Thomas  Rohrbach,  Master,  H.  Xander, 
John  Beck,  Gharles  Siegfried,  A.  Drei»- 
bach,  John  Shaffer.  Bro.  E.  E.  Reed, 
Collector  of  Lodge  384,  says  the  members 
of  his  lodge  are  the  best  payers  in  the  or- 
ganization. We  are  sorry  not  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  School  Gom- 
missioner  Bro.  W.  D.  Hontz,  while  visit- 
ing his  lodge.  The  members  of  Lodge  384 
are  asking  the  question  *'What  is  the  at- 
traction at  Blackwood,  that  Bro.  B.  Huf- 
ford  goes  there  so  often?" 

While  at  Lehighton  I  met  an  old  friend, 
George  Sthrom.  of  B.  R.  T.  Lodge  292. 
Also  met  Bro.  E.  L.  Kunkle,  who  is  still 
standing  firm. 

It  is  reported  that  Bro.  M.  H.  Potter, 
the  popular  master  of  Lodge  235,  is  con- 
templating giving  up  railroading  and  go- 
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teg  into  the  Red  Raven  Splits  business. 
•Success  to  you,  brother.  I  was  sorry  to 
tteam  of  the  illness  of  Bro.  A.  Seigfried, 
tani  we  trust  that  he  will  soon  be  restored 
tto  his  usual  good  health. 

While  visiting  Lodge  362,  I  found  the 
interests  of  the  lodge  carefully  guarded  by 
the  following  brothers:  C.  Baker,  Will- 
iam Darey,  F.  B.  White,  W.  J.  Schimley, 
Albert  Smith,  Peter  Prendergast,  Samuel 
M.  Hamilton,  Herbert  Hall,  J.  J.  Keelty. 
Bro.  P.  J.  McNamara,  of  Buffalo,  was 
present  and  gave  the  brothers  some  sound 
advice.    Gome  again,  P.  J. 

While  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  I  met  Bro. 
Frank  Davidson,  of  Lodge  472,  Bro. 
CI«orge  Blackburn,  of  Lodge  614,  Bro. 
Fred.  Russett,  of  Lodge  241,  and  Bro. 
James  Kane,  of  Lodge  12.  These  broth- 
«rs  are  ever  ready  and  willing  to  do  what 
fthey  can  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
^Brotherhood.  Bros.  P.  S.  Kane,  of  Lodge 
VQ,  C.  S.  Wilson,  of  Lodge  553,  and  T.  L. 
Summers,  of  Lodge  246,  ably  represented 
their  respective  lodges  at  the  meeting  of 
Lodge  472. 

Bros.  George  Plumstead,  of  Lodge  316, 
F.  J.  O'Brien,  of  Lodge  230,  and  J.  E. 
Cunliff,  of  Lodge  12,  are  always  welcome 
VKj^tors  at  the  meetings  of  Lodge  101. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  misfortune  of 
Bro,  John  Nead,  of  Lodge  276,  who  lost 
a  foot  by  falling  from  his  engine. 

While  visiting  Lodge  101  I  found  the 
following  brothers  taking  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  lodge:  Bros.  George 
Bagley,  James  McAuliffe,  and  W.  Garter 
and  a  number  of  others  whose  names  a 
can  not  recall.  While  in  Harrisburg  I 
was  extended  the  comforts  of  the  home  of 
Bro.  Ghas.  and  Sister  McElder,  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  them  for  their 
generous  hospitality. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  renewing  acquaintance  with  Bro.  G. 
Wheatley,  of  Lodge  276 ;  Henry  Schulte, 
J.  R.  Garran,  Walter  Freemyer,  of  Lodge 
472 ;  Don  Stanton,  George  Kugler,  J.  B. 
Woodward,  James  A.  Healey,  Bro.  and 
Sister  Schepper,  Bro.  and  Sister  Ever- 
hart,  of  Lodire  166.  Enjoyed  a  dip  in  the 
ocean  while  at  Goney  Island.  Bro.  Schep- 
per says  every  day  at  Goney  Island  is  like 
the  Fourth  of  July  at  Huntingdon. 

I  was  very  much  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Bro.  Frank  E.  Dupell.  In  his 
death  the  Brotherhood  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  faithful  members.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  membership  until  his  death 
the  Brotherhood  to  him  was  everything, 
next  or  secondary  only  to  his  love  for  his 
family.    SVank  Dupell  waa  a  man  of  con- 


siderable intelligence,  of  pleasing  person- 
ality, congenial  and  whole-souled,  devoted 
to  his  family  and  friends,  and  one  who 
had  no  enemies.  His  Is  a  memory  of 
Brotherhood  service,  of  good  deeds  to  his 
fellow  man,  of  faithful  friendships  and 
family  devotion. 

I  was  informed  while  at  Ashley,  Pa., 
that  the  Ashley  Fishing  Glub,  comiiosed 
largely  of  the  members  of  Lodge  454,  took 
their  annual  outing  at  White  Oak  Lake, 
and  that  Bro.  Elmer  Butz  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  drowning.  It  is  reported  that 
when  Bro.  Farmen  Smith  had  succeeded 
in  towing  Bro.  Butz  to  shore,  the  natives 
thought  he  had  caught  a  whale,  and  fled 
in  terror  to  the  surrounding  hills.  Bro. 
Reiley  suggests  that  Bro.  Butz  supply 
himself  with  a  good  sized  life  preserver 
next  time,  or  a  pair  of  swimming  wings. 

In  concluding  this  letter  let  me  say 
that  wherever  I  go,  I  hear  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  Brotherhood  and  its  valu- 
able Magazine.  The  outlook  for  the  or- 
ganization was  never  brighter.  I  hope 
that  every  member  will  renew  his  interest 
and  each  one  bring  in  a  new  member  this 
year ;  and  while  looking  for  candidates 
let  us  not  forget  to  secure  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  for  the  Magazine,  the  Or- 
der's good  right  arm,  and  thus  encourage 
our  brother  Editor. 

G.  A.  Wilson. 

#      #      # 
Second  Vice  Grand  Master* 

Gontinuing  my  trip  through  the  South 
since  my  last  letter  in  the  Magazine  re- 
garding my  work  in  the  field,  I  believe 
that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  trips  which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  After  completing  my 
work  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  I  started  south 
and  stopped  off  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where 
I  attended  a  regular  meeting  with  Lodge 
201.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that 
I  found  the  lodge  in  its  usual  good  condi- 
tion, the  officers  attending  strictly  to  busi- 
ness and  the  members  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  them  in  every  way  possible.  I 
was  pleased  to  meet  again  Bros.  Geo.  Van- 
derbrook,  the  popular  Master,  and  who 
has  held  that  position  for  several  terms, 
and  W.  J.  Hitman,  who  performs  the 
duties  of  Secretary. 

Arriving  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  I  held  a 
joint  meeting  with  Lodges  200  and  635. 
On  account  of  business  being  exceedingly 
good  at  this  point  our  meeting  was  not 
as  largely  attended  as  I  would  have  like^. 
Hw?y?r»  W9  l»«W  twg  very  interesting 
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meetings,  and  I  trust  that  every  one  pres- 
ent will  profit  by  what  was  said,  and  in 
the  future  more  interest  will  be  taken 
in  lodge  affairs,  particularly  in  attending 
meetings  and  in  the  payment  of  dues, 
which  is  very  essential  for  the  perpetuity 
of  their  organization.  If  Bros.  H.  E. 
Eastburn,  Master  of  Lodge  655,  and  J. 
E.  Mitchell  and  T.  Moore,  of  Lodge  200, 
had  at  all   times  the  undivided  support 


and  co-operation  of  all  the  members, 
which  they  should  have,  and  which  they 
are  entitled  to,  I  firmly  believe  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  complaint  I  trust 
the  members  will  take  hold  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  see  if  an  improvement  can  not  be 
made,  as  I  expect  to  return  there  again 
just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  I  do  I 
hope  the  reports  will  be  more  favorable, 
the  membership  will  have  increased,  and 
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every  member  performing  his  portion  of 
the  responsibility.  If  this  is  done  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret,  and  those  who  have  been  working 
faithfully  in  the  past  to  maintain  their 
organization  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  its  members  will  say  that  their  labors 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

My  next  stop  was  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
where  I  met  with  Lodge  572.  Some  time 
ago  I  assisted  in  transferring  this  lodge 
from  Gulf  Port,  on  account  of  changing 
the  terminal  of  the  O.  &  S.  I.  R.  R.,  and 
I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  progress 
made  since  that  time,  and  with  the  pres- 
ent corps  of  officers  for  the  present  year, 
which  are  as  follows :  Bros.  P.  H.  Scan- 
Ion,  Master;  J.  6.  Brown,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer ;  W.  W.  Leland,  Collector,  and 
W.  L.  Jennings,  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  still  greater  improvements 
accomplished  during  the  year,  and  that 
every  worthy  fireman  under  their  juris- 
diction will  be  enrolled  to  membership. 
This  lodge  has  now  an  efficient  corps  of 
officers,  and  I  hope  every  member  will 
give  them  their  undivided  support. 

AiTiving  at  Selma,  Ala.,  I  held  a  meet- 
ing with  Lodge  89,  and  while  it  is  not  my 
desire  to  find  fault  with  officers  and  mem- 
bers, however,  there  are  times  when  I 
believe  some  are  deserving  of  being  criti- 
cised, and  by  the  knowledge  which  I  re- 
ceived while  at  Selma,  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  of  this  lodge,  which  were 
brought  about  entirely  through  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members 
to  pay  their  dues  to  the  authorized  offi- 
cers at  the  proper  time.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary that  this  should  be  done,  and  if  not 
you  must  expect  that  sooner  or  later  your 
lodge  will  be  in  bad  standing,  and  the  in- 
surance policy  of  every  member  in  jeop- 
ardy. This  is  something  that  you  can 
not  afford  to  do,  and  I  trust  that  the 
present  corps  of  officers  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  member  in  order  to  bring 
about  better  results.  I  am  sure  that 
Bros.  J.  E.  Hoge,  Master,  and  N.  L.  Sal- 
mons, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  are  going 
to  do  their  share  of  the  work,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  by  every  member  in 
their  work. 

Leaving  Selma  I  went  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  where  I  held  two  good  meetings 
with  Lodge  258.  This  is  not  a  very  large 
lodge,  on  account  of  the  employment  of 
so  many  negroes  at  this  point,  and  white 
firemen  seem  to  be  at  a  premium.  Conse- 
quently, we  can  not  expect  to  have  a  very 
large  membership  at  this  point  while  these 
oonditioni  oontina*. 


My  next  stop  was  Columbus,  Ga.,  where 
I  met  with  the  members  of  Lodge  581. 
This  is  another  place  where  the  negro 
firemen  predominate,  consequently  our 
membership  here  is  quite  small.  How- 
ever, those  whom  we  have  in  our  organi- 
zation are  worthy  brothers,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  meet  Bros.  W.  P.  Sweath,  Mas- 
ter, and  G.  O.  Collins,  Collector.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  return  there 
again  in  the  near  future  and  remain 
longer  with  them. 

Passing  through  Atlanta,  Ga.,  I  stopped 
off  and  met  with  Lodge  247,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  lodges  in  the  South.  I  found 
as  usual  a  large  number  present,  includ- 
ing Bros.  H.  O.  Teat,  J.  O.  Covington, 
Secretary,  and  F.  L.  Francis,  Treasurer. 

Arriving  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  I 
found  everything  in  readiness  for  a  good 
meeting  with  Lodge  289.  While  in  the 
city  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bro. 
W.  R.  Long,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  city  of  Chattanooga, 
and  with  Bro.  R.  O.  Kirchbaum,  Master, 
he  took  us  around  the  beautiful  city  in 
his  automobile,  including  a  trip  over  Mis- 
sion Ridge  and  other  historical  places. 

Bidding  them  good-bye  I  went  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  I  held  three  good  meet- 
ings with  Lodge  444  and  initiated  several 
candidates.  This  lodge  is  improving  every 
year  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  it  in  good 
condition.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement,  so  far  as  increas- 
ing their  membership  is  concerned,  there 
being  plenty  of  firemen  at  that  point  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  organization,  and  who 
can  easily  be  enrolled,  providing  every 
member  will  put  forth  an  extra  effort.  I 
was  pleased,  indeed,  to  meet  again  Bros. 
Dodson  and  Moxey,  who  are  always  on 
hand  and  doing  their  part  to  build  up 
their  lodge. 

My  next  stop  was  Pinner's  Point,  Va., 
where  I  held  a  meeting  with  Lodge  403. 
The  members  of  this  lodge  represent  the 
firemen  employed  upon  the  Southern  Rail- 
road. On  account  of  the  heavy  business 
on  the  road,  our  meeting  was  not  as  large- 
ly attended  as  I  would  have  liked.  A 
great  many  of  the  members  are  lying 
over  at  Lawrenceville,  Va.,  where  they 
expect  to  transfer  the  lodge  in  the  near 
future.  I  believe  this  will  be  a  wise  move, 
because  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 
the  members  to  attend.  I  was  pleased  to 
renew  the  acquaintance  of  Bros.  L.  N. 
Stephenson,  Master  and  Chairman,  and 
J.  C.  Brittingham.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest tbeae  brothers  are  taking  in  tint  gr- 
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sanization,  and  I  trust  they  will  have  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  members. 

Richmond,  Va.,  was  my  next  stop, 
where  I  held  a  joint  meeting  with  Lodges 
497  and  615.  These  lodges  are  in  good 
condition,  which  I  appreciate  very  much. 
I  was  pleased  to  meet  Bros.  I.  G.  Clarke, 
Master  of  Lodge  497 ;  J.  F.  Denty,  Mas- 
ter of  Lodge  615;  B.  P.  Miller,  G.  An- 
thony and  T.  G.  Walker.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  brothers 
very  kindly  for  the  courtesies  extended  to 
me  while  in  their  city. 

Going  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  I  held  two  good 
meetings  with  Lodge  182.  One  was  an 
open  meeting  for  the  non-Brotherhood 
firemen,  and  I  trust  that  some  good  will 
come  from  the  meeting.  There  Is  plenty 
of  room  for  missionary  work  at  this  place, 
as  there  are  plenty  of  firemen  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  organization. 

My  next  stop  was  Shenandoah,  Va., 
where  I  held  an  unusually  good  meeting 
with  Lodge  645.  I  attribute  the  good  con- 
dition of  this  lodge  to  Bros.  W.  W.  Fra- 
zier.  Master ;  L.  P.  Carvell,  Secretary ;  B. 
M.  Elliott,  Collector,  and  L.  N.  Schenk, 
Treasurer.  This  is  not  a  very  large  ter- 
minal point,  but  every  fireman  who  is 
eligible  is  a  member  of  the  organization. 

From  Shenandoah  I  went  to  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  and  held  a  meeting  with  Lodge 
512.  We  had  a  difficult  task  to  secure  a 
hall  for  the  occasion,  but  we  finally  did 
and  held  a  fairly  good  meeting,  and  I  hope 
that  those  present  will  profit  by  what  was 
said.  I  trust  that  in  the  future  this 
lodge  will  not  have  any  more  trouble,  and 
that  every  member  will  give  his  loyal  sup- 
port to  Bros.  C.  E.  Wooden  and  C.  L. 
Thumma. 

I  next  went  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
held  a  meeting  with  Lodge  625.  Business 
at  this  place  was  exceedingly  good  and 
nearly  all  the  boys  were  out  on  the  road, 
or  getting  rest  to  begin  another  trip. 
However,  we  held  a  good  meeting,  consid- 
ering everything,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
meet  the  members,  including  Bro.  W.  I. 
Angel,  who  presides  over  the  meetings. 
In  my  next  I  will  have  something  to  say 
about  other  lodges  visited. 

TniOTHT  Shea. 

#      #      # 

Third  Vice  Grand  Master. 

I  arrived  home  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-two  days  and  enjoyed  a  quiet 
Fourth  of  July  with  my  family.  I  will 
say  quiet — yes,  quiet  compared  with' for- 
mer years.     ^Qt  tlj^t  tlje  pfop|e  of  my 


city  were  less  patriotic  this  year  than 
formerly,  but  they  were  more  sane  this 
year  than  formerly.  In  my  opinion  it 
takes  more  than  a  bunch  of  firecrackers 
and  a  handful  of  skyrockets  to  make  a 
patriotic  American  citizen.  Any  way,  I 
had  a  quet  and  glorious  Fourth,  and  I 
enjoyed  it.  I  don't  get  home  often,  but 
when  I  do  manage  to  drop  in  for  a  day 
or  two  I  feel  rested  up  when  ready  for 
tne  "field"  again. 

On  July  5th  I  visited  Pittsburg,  Kas., 
and  was  met  at  the  train  by  Bros.  Clap- 
man,  Fisher  and  Gary.  Bro.  Clapman 
is  the  newly-elected  Master  and  Local 
Chairman.  I  feel  that  no  mistake  was 
made  in  placing  him  in  charge  of  Lodge 
480.  Bro.  Gary  will  keep  the  records  of 
his  lodge  for  another  year,  and  will  do 
the  same  good  work  in  the  future  that  he 
has  in  the  past. 

After  finishing  up  my  afiEairs  at  Pitts- 
burg I  went  to  Mena,  Ark.,  where  I  was 
met  by  Bros.  Lewis  and  Bordwell.  I  was 
unoble  to  hold  a  meeting  there,  owing  to 
the  members  being  out  on  the  road.  How- 
ever, I  found  things  running  along  O.  K. 
in  this  lodge.  My  mission  to  Lodges  489 
and  520  was  to  look  after  some  unfinished 
Joint  Board  work. 

On  July  7th,  at  8.30,  I  arrived  in  Tex- 
arkana,  Tex.,  and  was  met  at  the  train 
by  Bro.  Lawrence  Johnson  and  several 
members  of  Lodge  243,  as  well  as  Bros. 
Barnette  and  Ward,  of  Lodge  70,  Long- 
view,  Tex.  I  held  a  good  meeting  with 
Lodge  243  and  it  lasted  until  late  in  the 
night.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  this 
lodge  in  a  long  time,  and  I  appreciated 
the  splendid  meeting  that  was  held. 
Lodge  243  is  moving  along  nicely,  and  all 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  how  things 
are  going  in  Texarkana.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Bro.  Ward  since  the  last  conven- 
tion. Bro.  Ward  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  last  session  of  the  I^egislature  enacted 
some  good  laws  for  the  laboring  men  of 
that  State. 

On  Saturday,  July  0th,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  have  Bro.  George  Standley,  of 
Lodge  551,  examined  for  total  and  per- 
manent disability,  on  account  of  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs.  I  had  to  go  to  Boon- 
ville,  Ark.,  to  have  the  brother  examined. 
I  found  him  in  poor  health,  and  I  feel 
that  if  some  of  our  members  could  only 
realize  what  a  help  the  insurance  is  in 
cases  like  Bro.  Standley's,  there  would 
be  QP  trouble  to  cqllect  quarterly  dues. 
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On  Snnday  afternoon  and  ni^ht,  July 
9th,  good  joint  meetings  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Lodges  304  and  551,  Ar- 
genta.  Ark.  I  found  Lodge  551  greatly 
improved  over  a  visit  paid  it  a  short  time 
ago.  when  it  became  necessary  to  change 
some  of  the  officers  in  the  lodge.  Lodge 
304  is  again  on  her  feet,  after  having  a 
siege  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  her  officers. 
Our  members  should  not  for  one  moment 
tolerate  officers  that  fail  or  neglect  to  do 
their  duty.  If  a  member  can  not  serve 
the  lodge  as  he  should,  let  him  step  aside 
and  let  some  one  else  take  up  the  work 
who  will  do  it.  There  is  no  law  in  our 
Brotherhood  that  will  force  an  office  on 
any  one,  but  when  a  member  accepts  office 
there  is  a  law  that  will  punish  him  if  he 
doesn't  attend  to  business.  What  we  want 
in  our  Order  is  real,  live,  wide-awake 
hustlers,  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
lodge  work  and  keep  the  lodge  fires  aglow 
all  the  time. 

Monday  night,  July  10th,  was  a  memor- 
able one  for  Lodge  45  and  L.  S.  80,  as  a 
joint  meeting  and  public  installation  of 
officers  was  held.  Everything  went  off 
all  right,  without  a  hitch  in  the  program. 
The  following  officers  will  preside  over 
Lodge  45  for  the  ensuing  year :  Bros.  H. 
C.  Shepherd,  Master;  C.  C.  Hill,  Vice 
Master;  J.  M.  Brickhouse,  Secretary: 
T.  P.  Howard,  Treasurer;  H.  C.  Shep- 
herd, Collector;  Local  Protective  Board, 
J.  M.  Brickhonse,  Chairman;  R.  J. 
Cashien  and  W.  A.  Satter;  Board  of 
Trustees,  M.  S.  Cox,  O.  B.  Miller  and  W. 
T.  Spain;  Legislative  Representative,  J. 
M.  Bricknouse. 

The  following  officers  will  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  L.  S.  80  the  coming  year : 
Sisters  C.  S.  Boen,  President;  H.  C. 
Shepherd,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Brick- 
house,  Past  President;  John  Ritter, 
Chaplain  ;  Thos.  Patten,  Secretary ;  Liz- 
zie Dyer,  Treasurer;  Lizzie  Harrison, 
Collector;  R.  J.  Cashien,  Conductor; 
Mary  Foulks,  Warden;  Sarah  McGown, 
Inner  Guard;  Wm.  Branby,  Outer 
Guard,  and  J.  M.  Brickhouse  and  Thos. 
Patten,  Board  of  Trustees.  The  cere- 
monies in  connection  with  the  Ladies 
Society  were  very  nice,  and  they  deserve 
compliments  for  the  nice  way  they  did 
their  work.  After  the  installation  was 
over  the  sisters  served  refreshments, 
which  were  appreciated  by  all.  Too  much 
praijse  can  not  be  bestowed  on  L.  S.  80. 
This  lodge  is  always  doing  something 
good. 

Lodge  45,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  times.    Since  January 


1st  this  lodge  has  admitted  more  than 
thirty  new  members,  and  they  have  many 
more  ready  to  go  in  at  any  time  that  they 
present  themselves  for  membership.  It 
has  about  250  members,  which  makes  it 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in 
the  Western  territory.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on,  my  brothers,  without  cessa- 
tion. While  in  Little  Rock  I  received  in- 
structions from  the  Grand  Master  to  re- 
port in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Bro.  H.  B. 
Smith,  General  Chairman  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Joint  Protective  Board.  I  did  as 
requested  of  me.  I  found  that  my  serv- 
ices would  not  be  needed  for  a  few  days, 
and  upon  the  earnest  request  of  Bro.  J.  J. 
Cochran,  General  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Northern  Joint  Protective  Board,  I  vis- 
ited a  few  lodges  on  the  road  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

On  the  morning  of  July  15th,  at  10.30, 
we  started  for  Melrose,  Minn.,  arriving 
there  at  1.50  p.  m.  After  dinner  we  held 
a  good  meeting — in  fact,  one  of  the  best 
that  I  have  held  in  quite  a  while.  The 
meeting  was  not  as  largely  attended  as 
it  would  have  been  had  more  time  been 
given  in  notifying  the  members  of  my 
coming.  I  found  the  lodge  in  good  con- 
dition and  everything  running  along 
smoothly  with  them.  The  lodge  has  a 
good  corps  of  officers,  which  accounts  for 
the  good  condition  of  Lodge  224.  Let  me 
say  right  here,  before  I  go  any  farther 
with  my  story,  that  good  officers  do  make 
a  good  lodge.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  when 
a  lodge  is  in  a  weak  and  sickly  condition, 
the  fault  can  be  largely  traced  to  some 
one  in  authority,  who  does  not  attend  to 
the  business  of  the  lodge.  One  thing  sure, 
a  lodge  can  not  run  itself  successfully. 
When  left  to  shift  for  itself  it  soon  goes 
to  piec^.  After  spending  a  pleasant  aft- 
ernoon with  the  members  of  Lodge  224 
I  took  my  departure  for  Bamesville, 
Minn.,  arriving  there  about  midnight.  On 
the  way  to  Barnesville  we  ran  into  a  very 
heavy  windstorm  that  lasted  only  a  few 
moments,  but  it  made  things  look  squally 
while  it  did  last.  I  never  knew  before 
that  they  had  windstorms  in  Minnesota. 
I  supposed  that  my  native  State  of  Kan- 
sas had  all  the  honors  in  that  direction. 
Bro.  Cochran,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
said  he  was  not  scared,  but  whether  he 
was  or  not,  he  looked  it,  all  the  same. 

Sunday  morning,  July  16th,  dawned  in 
good  shape,  with  the  weather  pleasant. 
The  church  bells  rang  out  the  usual  call 
for  divine  services,  and  many  wended 
their  way  to  houses  of  worship  to  do  rev- 
erence   to    Him   who   "doeth   all    things 
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well."  In  the  afternoon  a  good  meeting 
was  held  with  Lodge  483,  at  Barnesville, 
Minn.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but 
it  was  the  beat  under  the  circumstances. 
Only  passenger  firemen  can  attend  meet- 
ings of  Lodge  483,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
freight  crews  do  not  happen  to  lay  over 
in  Barnesville  any  more.  It  will  become 
necessary  to  move  the  lodge  to  another 
division  point,  where  it  will  be  possible 
to  hold  larger  and  better  meetings. 

On  Monday  night  following  I  held  a 
well-attended  meeting  at  Larimore,  N.  D., 
with  Lodge  567.  I  found  this  lodge  in 
very  good  condition  and  the  members  tak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  interest  in  lodge  mat- 
ters. This  is  as  it  should  be.  Where  in- 
terest is  talcen  in  lodge  work  there  will 
you  find  a  good  lodge,  and  it  Is  good 
lodges  that  we  need  in  our  business.  I  am 
sure  that  the  meeting  held  in  Larimore 
will  be  remembered  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Larimore  was  the  end  of  my  northwest- 
em  trip,  and  I  can  truly  and  honestly  say 
that  I  have  not  seen  any  nicer  country 
than  North  Dakota.  Everything  in  the 
line  of  good  crops  looked  so  promising. 
Wheat,  oats  and  flax  prospects  were  never 
better  than  this  year.  This  means  plenty 
of  work  in  sight  for  our  members  for  this 
fall  and  coming  winter. 

I  arrived  In  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  18th,  and  was  met 
at  the  train  by  several  of  the  members  of 
Lodge  433.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
looking  at  the  sights  of  that  pretty  place. 
While  there  I  went  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Francis  and  took  a  look  at  the  beautiful 
room  the  lodge  furnished,  to  be  used  by 
any  member  of  the  Order,  in  case  it  be- 
came necessary  to  go  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment.  The  robm  is  furnished  in  a 
very  creditable  manner,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  the  members  of  Lodge  433.  On  that 
night  a  very  nice  meeting  was  held  be- 
tween the  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  and 
the  Ladies  Society.  The  Ladies  Society 
in  Breckenridge  has  not  been  in  exist- 
ence very  long,  but  from  the  way  the  sis- 
ters take  hold  of  it  they  are  going  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  The  sisters  served 
refreshments  after  the  meeting,  which 
were  enjoyed  by  all.  I  came  away  greatly 
pleased  with  my  trip  to  that  place,  and 
hope  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  going 
back  again  some  day. 

On  July  19tb,  in  the  evening,  at  Wil- 
mar,  Minn.,  a  good  meeting  was  held  with 
Lodge  95.  While  the  meeting  was  not  as 
largely  attended  as  I  would  like  to  have 
seen,  it  was  a  good  meeting.     Owing  to 


heavy  business  on  the  road,  many  of  the 
brothers  were  unable  to  attend.  Wilmar 
is  the  home  of  the  efficient  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Bro.  Larsen,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Joint  Protective  Board.  Bro. 
Larsen  showed  me  his  books,  which  are 
kept  in  a  neat  and  creditable  manner. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  Great 
Northern  Board  is  first  class,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  management  of  affairs 
on  the  road  by  the  General  Chairman  and 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

On  Sunday,  July  23d,  beginning  at 
9  a.  m.,  and  lasting  until  noon,  a  good 
meeting  was  held  with  Lodge  296,  Supe- 
rior, Wis.  I  found  the  lodge  in  good  con- 
dition, and  was  more  than  pleased  with 
my  visit  to  that  place.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  business  was  good  on  the  road  it 
kept  many  away  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  there.  This  was  my  first  visit 
to  this  lodge,  and  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber the  kindness  shown  me  by  the  Master, 
Bro.  Blair. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  23d  a  very 
nice  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  Lodge  519,  presided  over  by  Bro.  H.  B. 
Smith,  who  is  also  General  Chairman  of 
the  N.  P.  R.  R.  Joint  Protective  Board. 
This  was  my  first  visit  here,  and  I  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  After  the  meeting 
was  over  I  started  for  Proctor  Knott,* 
Minn.,  accompanied  by  Bro.  Blair.  We 
wanted  Bro.  Cochran,  General  Chairman, 
to  go  along,  but  John  had  a  date  and 
could  not  break  it.  On  our  way  there  we 
met  several  members  of  the  lodge  at  that 
place,  who  came  to  the  top  of  the  incline 
to  meet  us.  After  lunch  we  went  to  the 
lodge  room,  where  we  found  about  fifty  of 
our  members  awaiting  us.  A  good  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  heard.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  in  St.  Paul  on  Monday  morning,  I  had 
to  come  away  from  Proctor  Knott. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  members, 
who  provided  us  with  a  wagon  to  ride  in, 
we  started  for  Duluth.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  roads  were  very  rough,  and  we 
did  not  make  good  time.  Owing  to  the 
short  time  we  had  to  make  the  Great 
Northern  depot,  we  concluded  to  walk 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  street  car 
line,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  Bro. 
Blair  and  myself  hit  only  high  places  as 
we  came  down  the  hill.  It  was  awful 
steep,  and  we  had  a  hard  time  to  hold 
ourselves  down.  We  nuinaged  to  have 
one  minute  to  spare  when  we  got  to  the 
street  car  line  before  the  car  came,  and  I 
made  my  train  just  in  time  to  get  aboard 
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before  we  started  for  St.  Paul.  It  was  a 
trip  that  I  will  never  forget,  and  I  don't 
think  Bro.  Blair  will  either.  I  appreci- 
ate his  kindness  in  going  to  Proctor 
Knott  with  me.  The  brothers  of  Lodge 
539  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  splen- 
did showing  made  at  their  meeting  on 
Sunday  night,. July  23d. 

As  I  •  write  for  the  September  issue  of 
the  Magazii^e  the  news  is  announced  to 
me  that  "Bro.  Frank  Dupel,  a  tried  and 
true  member  of  the  Order,  and  one  who 
has  been  in  our  Grand  Lodge  office  as 
clerk  for  many  years,  was  suddenly  taken 
away  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  This  is 
certainly  sad  news  to  me,  as  I  have 
known  him  so  long  and  knew  of  bis  ster- 
ling qualities  so  well.  Bro.  Dupel  was 
always  a  busy  man,  and  one  who  attended 
to  his  duties  in  a  strict  business  way.  I 
can  remember  him  well  the  first  time  I 
met  him,  when  he  attended  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Convention,  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  1886.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  delegates  in  that  convention.  His 
sudden  taking  away  is  a  shock  to  his 
family,  whom  he  always  thought  so  much 
of.  I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  knew 
him  will  join  me  in  extending  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  devoted  wife  and 
children  of  our  faithful  lurother.  "May 
he  rest  in  peace."  When  we  stop  to  think 
and  reflect  a  moment,  how  we  are  con- 
vinced that  death  is  cruel ;  how  it  comes 
when  we  least  expect  it,  and  sometimes 
least  prepared  to  meet  it.  It  seldom  gives 
a  warning  of  its  readiness  to  take  us  off. 
To  those  who  die  a  natural  death  and 
knew  of  the  same,  it  must  be  a  blessing ; 
but  to  the  many  that  do  not  have  any 
warning  that  it  is  at  hand  it  is  something 
awful;  but  such  is  fate.  There  is  one 
thing  left,  and  that  is  to  be  ready  to  go  at 
a  moment's  call. 

I  want  to  say  with  the  ending  of  the 
meeting  with  Lodge  296,  that  closed  my 
trip  around  the  circle  with  Bro.  Cochran, 
I  appreciated  his  company  and  the  many 
kindnesses  shown  me  by  him.  One  thing 
that  speaks  well  for  him  is  the  splendid 
condition  in  which  I  found  the  affairs  of 
the  Board.  Bro.  Cochran  as  Chairman 
and  Bro.  Larsen  as  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer are  the  right  men  in  the  right  place. 
They  are  both  hustlers,  and  deserve  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  do  their 
work.  C.  W.  Maieb. 

#      #      # 
Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master. 

Stopping  off  at  St.  Thomas  to  meet 
with  Lodge  5  at  their  regular  session,  I 
found  a  fair  representation  present  and 


business  of  importance  to  every  member 
being  transacted.     As  this  is  our  largest  ' 
Canadian  lodge  and  very  active  in  Broth- 
erhood affairs,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  keep  everything  up  to  date. 

On  arriving  at  Montreal  I  attended  the 
regular  meeting  of  Lodge  15,  where  I  met 
with  several  of  the  members  and  assisted 
in  adding  to  their  membership.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  the  officers  and  members 
have  placed  this  lodge  where  she  right- 
fully belongs — among  the  banner  lodges 
of  Quebec. 

I  intended  to  visit  Lodge  144,  at  Sha- 
winigan  Junction,  but  found  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  enough  for  a  meet- 
ing, as  all  their  members  are  scattered  on 
different  parts  of  the  road  and  on  con- 
struction trains.  However,  their  books 
and  financial  statement  were  placed  be- 
fore me,  which  show  them  to  be  in  excel- 
lent standing. 

At  Hochelaga  1  was  present  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  Lodge  335,  but  found 
a  very  small  attendance  on  hand.  From 
those  present  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  members  are  keeping  their  finances  in 
good  shape,  and  doing  all  possible  to  in- 
crease their  membership,  but  there  is  not 
the  proper  interest  taken  by  attending 
meetings  that  there  should  be. 

On  going  to  Farnham  to  visit  Lodge 
134  I  was  pleased  to  meet  so  many  of 
their  members,  and  to  observe  the  interest 
taken  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our 
organization.  On  examining  the  Treas- 
-  urer's  books  I  found  them  kept  in  a  very 
creditable  manner,  and  showing  a  good 
balance  on  the  proper  side. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Richmond,  with 
the  members  of  Lodge  118.  and  as  usual 
I  found  them  up  to  date,  endeavoring  to 
upbuild  and  uplift  our  organization.  As 
they  have  secured  all  eligible  members,  it 
goes  to  show  that  they  have  not  been  idle. 

At  Island  Pond  I  held  a  splendid  meet- 
ing with  the  members  of  Lodge  46  in 
about  as  comfortable  a  lodge  room  as 
could  be  desired.  The  lodge  is  largely 
composed  of  old  members,  and  by  the 
active  part  they  are  taking  it  shows  they 
are  not  weary  of  well  doing,  and  setting 
examples  for  our  younger  members  to  fol- 
low. 

On  going  to  Portland  I  was  requested 
to  have  Bro.  Tillson  examined  for  his  dis- 
ability (paralysis),  caused  from  an  acci- 
dent on  the  road  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed. I  also  met  in  secret  session  with 
the  members  of  Lodge  4,  and  am  pleased 
to  state  that  I  found  their  books  in  excel- 
lent shape   and   the   lodge   composed  of 
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a  whole-souled  set  of  Brotherhood  men. 
Great  changes  for  the  better  have  taken 
place  within  the  past  three  years.  I  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  several  of  their  mem- 
bers for  the  many  favors  shown  me  while 
in  their  city. 

From  Portland  I  went  to  Bangor,  and 
met  in  session  with  all  available  mem- 
bers of  Lodge  514.  The  ofiBcers  and  mem- 
bers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
splendid  showing  during  the  past  two 
years,  having  increased  their  membership 
and  added  to  their  finances  in  a  very 
profitable  manner. 

At  Brownville  Junction  I  held  an  aver^ 
age  meeting  with  Lodge  469,  finding 
everything  pertaining  to  the  lodge  matters 
well  up  to  date,  great  interest  taken  and 
all  our  old  members  still  remaining  with 
our  tried  and  true  organization.  I  also 
paid  a  visit  to  Bro.  O'Leary,  who  was 
allowed  his  disability  at  the  last  conven- 
tion, and  found  him  still  bedridden,  with 
very  little  improvement.  Health  is  a 
priceless  jewel. 

On  arriving  at  Houlton  to  visit  Lodge 
587,  it  was  my  sad  duty  to  assist  the 
members  in  laying  to  rest  the  remains  of 
Bro.  Wiberly,  a  respected  member  of  this 
lodge.  As  this  brother  came  in  on  his 
engine  on  Monday  morning,  in  the  best  of 
health  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  died 
the  following  evening,  it  is  a  lesson  for 
us  who  are  left  behind  to  profit  by,  as  we 
know  not  how  soon  it  will  be  our  turn. 
A  special  meeting  was  held  on  our  return 
to  the  lodge  room,  when  suitable  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  showing  the  high  re- 
spect in  which  be  was  held  by  his 
brothers. 

Going  to  Woodstock,  I  was  able  to  hold 
the  best  meeting  I  have  ever  held  with  the 
members  of  Lodge  47G,  considering  the 
boys  are  badly  scattered  at  this  point  and 
no  spare  men  available.  At  this  meeting 
I  was  indeed  glad  to  find  the  affairs  of 
this  lodge  conducted  in  such  excellent 
form,  showing  that  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers were  not  neglecting  their  duty,  even 
if  it  is  hard  to  hold  regular  sessions. 

At  Fairville  I  did  not  meet  with  as 
many  members  of  Lodge  357  as  I  would 
have  liked,  nor  perhaps  as  many  as  could 
have  been  present  if  a  special  effort  had 
been  made.  Neither  did  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instructing  many  of  the  mem- 
bers in  our  secret  work,  but  I  hope  that 
when  their  new  contemplated  lodge  room 
is  ready  and  in  a  more  central  place,  the 
efficient  set  of  officers  now  in  command 
will  receive  the  hearty  support  that  they 
deserve.     It    is    true    that   the    financial 


affairs  of  this  lodge  are  excellent,  but  the 
social  features  and  regular  attendance  are 
lacking. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Kintville,  to  visit 
rx>dge  504  and  meet  all  available  members 
in  secret  session.  As  usual,  everything 
was  constitutional,  all  eligible  members 
enrolled,  not  only  on  the  Dominion  Atlan- 
tic, but  on  the  Halifax  and  Southwestern, 
as  well ;  great  interest  taken  and  holding 
our  organization  in  the  greatest  respect  in 
this  section  of  our  territory. 

In  Truro  I  attended  the  largest  meet- 
ing of  members  in  any  place  this  month. 
Lodge  171  is  indeed  deserving  of  a  high 
compliment  for  its  excellent  condition  and 
the  interest  shown  by  its  members.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  for 
favors  shown  me  while  in  their  city. 

On  my  arrival  in  Sydney  I  was  taken 
in  charge  by  the  members  of  Lodge  329, 
and  from  then  till*  departure  I  passed  a 
pleasant  and  very  enjoyable  time.  Thanks 
to  them  for  this  courtesy.  In  the  evening 
we  had  a  very  large  attendance,  every 
available  member  being  present,  and  from 
their  reports,  books  and  knowledge  of  our 
ritual,  I  do  not  believe  any  members  could 
accomplish  any  more  in  the  short  time 
they  have  been  organized  than  these 
brothers  in  the  extreme  part  of  our  Do- 
minion. 

A  splendid  meeting  was  held  in  the  in- 
terest of  Lodge  520,  at  Stellarton,  where 
I  found  that,  although  they  have  lost 
some  of  their  older  members,  yet  they  are 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  increasing 
in  membership  and  a  good  bank  account. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  this 
lodge  and  its  members. 

Accompanied  by  Bros.  Phinny,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  I.  G.  R.  Joint 
Protective  Board,  we  journeyed  to  Monc- 
ton,  and  were  there  met  by  members  of 
Lodge  233  and  representatives  of  the 
Board.  I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Intercolonial  Joint  'Protective  Board, 
in  Moncton,  and  was  surprised  to  find  so 
few  cases  to  come  before  the  Board — ^in 
fact,  none  of  great  importance — but  when 
I  was  informed  of  the  friendly  feeling 
that  exists  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye, besides  the  great  desire  to  treat 
each  other  fairly,  it  solved  the  problem 
in  my  mind,  and  caused  me  to  wonder, 
that  if  the  same  spirit  was  shown  on  all 
other  systems  of  railroads,  if  it  would 
not  forever  settle  this  long  vexed  question 
between  capital  and  labor.  As  the  same 
officers  were  re-elected  for  another  term, 
it  proves  that  their  services  have  been 
perfectly  satisfactory. 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  special 
session  with  a  fair  representation  of  the 
members  of  Lodge  233,  when  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  time  was  spent  From 
the  officers  I  learned  that  all  business  per- 
taining to  lodge  matters  are  better  than 
ever  before,  but  they  would  like  to  see 
more  interest  taken  by  a  larger  and  more 
regular  attendance  at  meetings.  I  was 
indeed  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Ladies 
Society  at  this  point  was  not  receiving 
the  encouragement  that  they  should,  and 
naturally  feel  discouraged,  but  I  believe 
that  with  the  intended  assistance  and  a 
special  effort  being  put  forth  to  secure 
members  that  this  Society  will  flourish 
better  than  ever  before,  as  its  past  record 
for  assistance  and  sociability  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Lodge  233  can  not  be  forgotten 
or  ignored. 

When  I  received  notice  of  the  expul- 
sions for  last  quarter  I  could  not  help  but 
feel  grieved  to  think  that  so  many  of  our 
members    had    neglected    their    duty    to 


themselves,  their  families  and  their  lodge 
by  allowing  their  names  to  appear  in  that 
list,  besides  not  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  many  benefits  and  privileges 
which  they  now  enjoy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  concluded  that  our  lodge  officers 
had  awakened  to  their  duties  by  living 
strictly  up  to  their  constitution,  and  in  so 
doing  had  placed  the  responsibility  where 
it  rightly  belonged,  instead  of  drawing 
from  the  lodge  funds. 

I  can  not  help  but  note  the  great  im- 
provement in  many  of  our  lodges  at  the 
close  of  this,  our  fiscal  year.  A  few  years 
of  this  prosperity  will  mean  that  many  of 
our  members  will  be  meeting  in  their  own 
lodge  rooms  and  deriving  a  revenue  on 
their  money  invested,  instead  of  the  large 
outlay  in  rents,  as  at  present,  in  many 
localities.  May  our  organization  prosper 
in  this  fiscal  year  better  than  ever  before, 
is  the  wish  of  your  humble  servant. 

B.  A.  Ball. 


^^  I 
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Correspondence 


Notice. 

All  letters  or  communlcatloiis  intended 
for  publication  in  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  writer.  If  the  writer  of 
an  article  for  pablication  desires  that  his  or 
her  name  be  withheld,  such  request  will  be 
complied  with,  but  the  correct  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  must  be  furnished 
this  office  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  oth- 
erwise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  same. 

#  #       # 

LoDOB  lilXMMember,  Nashyille,  Tenn.) 
No  doubt  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  from  this  lodge,  which 
was  organised  at  NaslhTllle,  Tenn..  on  April 
2,  IMSL  We  have  had  some  hard  roads  to 
travel  since  we  organized,  but  are  now  on 
the  road  to  prosperity.  Not  long  after  Bro. 
Shea  got  us  In  good  order  about  fifty  of  the 
boys  OCT  the  N.  a  &  St.  L.  Ry.  decided  to 
Join  this  grand  and  noble  Order,  but  the 
officials  of  that  road  told  them  that  they 
would  be  discharged  if  they  didn't  with- 
draw from  the  Order.  So  in  order  to  hold 
their  lobs  they  couldn't  get  out  of  it  fast 
enough.  All  but  about  twelve  withdrew, 
and  those  who  stayed  in  the  Order  were 
discharged  for  a  violation  of  some  rule  on 
the  time-table.  Of  course,  you  all  well 
know  that  there  is  hardly  a  trip  down  in 
tills  country  that  something  can  not  be 
found  to  discharge  a  man  for.  So  this  is 
the  way  they  lost  out.  I  guess  all  of  the 
brothers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
N.  C.  A  St.  L.  Ry.  and  L.  A  N.  Ry.  are  the 
only  roads  in  the  country  that  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  B.  of  L.  P.  But  I  hope  that 
some  day  the  B.  of  L.  F.  will  be  able  to 

Slant  the  flag  on  this  loog-fought  battle- 
eld  with  a  victorious  end. 

We  have  also  had  our  share  of  deaths  in 
this  lodge.  Of  course,  it  Is  very  sad  to 
have  our  worthy  brothers  depart  from  us 
in  this  life,  but  we  should  be  ready  to 
make  the  last  run  of  life  without  a  stop, 
until  we  have  reached  the  union  depot  of 
heaven,  where  Qod  will  give  us  rest. 

Brothers,  we  are  working  on  a  new  road 
and  have  a  fine  lot  of  officials.  This  road  is 
the  Tennessee  Central  Railway,  and  is  a 
good  road  to  work  on.  It  sets  better  all 
the  time,  and  some  day  it  wUl  be  a  stand- 
ard road.  Success  to  the  grand  officers  and 
all  the  brothers. 

#  #      # 

LODOB  214— (J.  D.  Butler,  Galveston,  Tex.) 

'  '  '  of  July  11th  was  spent  in  a  most 

way   by    the    members    of   this 


The  night  of  July  11th  was  spent  in  a  most 
enloyable  way  by  the  members  of  this 
lodge,  and  also  of  Lodge  46  of  the  Ladles 


Society,  In  having  a  Joint  installation  of 
officers.  In  the  absence  of  our  Master,  who 
was  off  on  a  vacation  of  pleasure,  after 
appearing  at  the  hymenial  altar  of  bliss 
and  happiness  with  one  of  Galveston's  most 
estimable  young  ladies,  Bro.  C.  W.  Rodg- 
ers  acted  as  Master  In  his  steed,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  ranks  among  the 
best  In  conducting  meetings  In  compliance 
with  the  constitution.  He  is  an  able  In- 
structor, and  well  worthy  of  the  confidence 
?aaced  in  him.  Bro.  Rodgers,  In  the  Maa- 
er's  chair,  was  ably  assisted  by  Sister  Gil- 


liam, in  the  President's  chair,  and  by  Sister 
Shellhorn,  in  whom  the  Ladies  Society  can 
well  be  in  a  position  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  Judgment  in  selecting  these 
ladles  as  officers  of  trust.  In  whom  coofi- 
dence  of  the  fulfillment  of  such  can  be 
placed.  Business  of  the  evening  being  dis- 
pensed with,  we  all  adjourned  to  partake 
of  a  few  refreshments,  which  were  elab- 
orately served  by  the  ladies  in  attendance. 
Both  lodges  are  loud  In  their  praise  of  the 
success  of  the  meeting  and  earnestly  hope 
that  they  will  so  continue.  Having  elected 
and  installed  the  officers  for  the  coming 
year  from  the  very  best  material,  we  are 
confident  of  a  bright  and  successful  future. 
I  sincerely  wish  our  Brotherhood  and 
members  success  and  prosperity  in  the 
future. 

#       #       # 

LoDOB  238— (Meml>er,  Paducah,  Ky.)  Our 
lodge  Is  still  in  existence  and  is  here  to 
stay.  We  have  of  late  added  quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  members,  and  several  more  ap- 
plicants are  soon  to  be  admitted.  Our  elec- 
tion is  over  and  the  new  officers  Lave  been 
installed  for  the  ensuing  year.  Now,  broth- 
ers, put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
try  to  help  them  out  and  give  them  plenty 
of  encouragement.  If  at  any  time  you  see 
them  in  a  dilemma,  try  and  help  them  and 
advise  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and 
under  no  consideration  stand  on  the  comers 


and  criticise  any  mistake  they  might  hap- 

8 en  to  make.    Follow  this  rule  and  you  will 
nd  out  how   much  nicer  it  will   be  for 


every  one  concerned,  and  the  officers  wUl 
certainly  appreciate  It. 

At  last  our  efforts  to  organize  a  Ladles 
Society  have  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  number  of  new  members  taken  in 
since.  Many  thanks  to  Brother  and  Sister 
Roder  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
said  society. 

Work  on  the  Paducah  District  of  the  I.  C. 
is  rather  quiet  at  present  and  the  boys  are 
getting  all  the  rest  they  need.  I  am  sure 
they  will  need  it  if  we  are  going  to  get  the 
new  class  of  engines  the  master  mechanic 
has  been  telling  us  about.  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  omr  noble  Order,  and  also 
the  Ladles  Society. 

#       #       # 

LoDOB  231— (J.  K.  Morris,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  It  Is  with  great  sorrow  I  announce 
that  the  grim  reaper,  Death,  has  visited  our 
lodge  and  taken  from  our  midst  one  of  our 
noblest  and  truest  friends  and  brothers, 
Samuel  Cottrell.  The  death  of  Bro.  Cottrell 
was  very  sad.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  firing  fast  freight  between  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  made 
his  last  trip  on  engine  1394  on  July  8th,  and 
when  within  one  mile  of  the  terminal  they 
had  a  rear-end  collision,  killing  the  train- 
man and  Injuring  our  brother  so  badly  that 
he  died  two  hours  later  in  the  Jersey  City 
Hospital.  His  presence  with  us  in  our 
meetings  was  a  tower  of  strength  and  en- 
couragement, stimulating  every  one  about 
him  to  put  forth  his  best  eCTorts.  It  mat- 
tered not  where  or  when  you  would  meet 
our  departed  brother,  he  always  had  a 
pleasant  word  or  smile  to  greet  you.  We 
all  feel  his  loss  most  keenly,  and  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  father 
and  sister. 
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LoDOB  602— (J.  W.  Wallen,  Shawnee, 
Okla.)  On  of  our  beloved  members,  Bro. 
Peter  T.  Hannon,  died  on  July  21.  1906, 
after  a  short  illness,  of  typhoid  fever.  He 
was  kind  and  generoas,  honest  and  upright, 
loyal  to  his  friends,  and  possessed  that  love 
for  wife  and  home,  parents,  sisters  and 
brothers  which  makes  one  loved  and  ad- 
mired by  all,  and  which  gave  a  true  color 
to  his  lif^.  He  greeted  every  one  with  a 
pleasant  word  and  smile.  He  was  pos- 
semed  of  traits  of  character  which  It  would  - 
he  well  for  our  younger  brothers  to  imi- 
tate. It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  why 
snch  a  life  should  be  cut  off  in  its  prime. 
He  has  but  met  the  common  fate  of  man, 
and  met  it  bravely.  The  members  of 
Lodge  002  extend  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family.  The  writer  can 
especially  sympathize  with  his  dear  sister, 
as  he  has  undergone  a  like  experience. 

-      #       #       # 

LoDOB  463-(L.  W.  Oakley.  Elmlra.  N.  Y.) 
For  the  second  time  this  year  death  has 
entered  the  ranks  of  our  lodge,  first  taking 
Bro.  S.  H.  Brundage,  who  was  stricken 
with  pneumonia  in  March,  after  a  tnief 
illness,  and  again  calling  for  Bro.  Robert 
Fentherly,  who  was  killed  by  a  car  while 
crossing  the  tracks  at  Southport  yard  to 
board  a  train  for  home.  Bob  had  been  seri- 
ously ill  since  January  last  with  pleural 
Eneumonia  and  had  suffered  intensely,  but 
ad  never  once  given  up  the  idea  that  he 
was  going  to  get  well,  although  the  attend- 
ing pbysldan  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  his 
recovery  twice.  Having  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  visit  his  parents,  who  reside  at 
Sodus  Point,  he  started  for  home,  and  stum- 
bled in  front  of  a  car  that  had  been  kicked 
by  a  switch  engine.  Bob  was  as  Jolly  a 
boy  as  one  could  meet,  and  was  never 
known  to  be  discouraged  or  discontented 
with  his  lot  In  this  world,  and  we  all  mourn 
his  loss  as  one  we  loved  and  respected. 
About  twenty-five  of  our  members  accom- 
panied the  remains  to  Sodus  Point,  where 
they  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  lot. 
He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  two  sisters 
and  two  brothers,  to  wnom  we  extend  our 
most  sincere  sympathy. 

#  #       ^ 

LoDGB  60— (Member.  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  the 
prosperity  of  our  lodge  for  the  year  Just 
past.  It  has  been  one.  of  the  best  years  the 
lodge  has  ever  experienced.  Our  attend- 
ance was  better  than  in  years  gone  by,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  boys  keep  it  up. 
Our  goat  is  working  overtime  at  present. 
At  our  last  meeting  he  broke  one  of  his 
horns,  and  the  lad  that  rides  our  "Billy** 
will  always  remember  how  kind  and  sentle 
he  Is.  He  is  such  a  fine  fellow,  always 
watching  and  waiting  for  a  victim. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  on  file  eight 
applications,  and  the  applicants  will  be  Ini- 
tiated at  our  next  meeting.  I  hope  the 
boys  will  keep  the  good  work  up.  for  they 
have  a  good  field  to  work  in.  There  Is  a 
large  number  of  men  working  on  our  sys- 
tem who  would  make  good  B.  of  L.  F.  men. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  get  them  to  Join,  and  I 
hope  that  all  of  our  brothers  will  take 
great  Interest  In  the  lodge  and  assist  the 
officers  in  their  work,  and  see  that  the  year 
to  come  will  be  the  most  prosperous  that 
we  have  yet  experienced. 

#  #       # 

LoT>OB  368— (Member,  Springfield.  Mo.)  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  five  of  the  boys  have 
been   called    qp   for   promotion.    Pour   of 


them  are  members  of  our  lodge,  while  the 
fifth  is  not  a  member  of  any  lodge.  I  think 
every  man  who  fires  on  the  road  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Brotherhood.  I  am  truly 
sorry  to  say  that  there  are  a  few  more 
who  do  not  belong  and  are  working  on  the 
same  division. 

Our  attendance  is  not  as  large  as  It 
should  be.  We  have  all  new  officers  for  the 
coming  year,  with  the  exception  of  Bro. 
J.  E.  Baker,  who  was  re-elected  Treasurer, 
and  was  also  elected  to  look  after  our  lit- 
tle grievances.  We  think  this  was  a  wise 
choice,  as  Bro.  Baker  is  a  broad  and  fair- 
minded  man.  In  the  retirement  of  our  Mas- 
ter, Bro.  Huntress,  we  have  lost  a  good, 
hard-working  officer.  We  can  say  the  same 
of  our  late  Secretary,  Bro.  Dixon,  and  our 
Collector,  Bro.  Williams.  We  regret  their 
retirement  from  office,  in  which  capacity 
they  served  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
hope  their  successors  will  do  as  well.  We 
are  sorry  that  there  is  no  Ladles  Society 
here,  but  hope  to  see  one  organized  in  the 
near  future. 

#       #       # 

LODOB  97— (Member,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 
But  few  things  could  happen  to  a  lodge 
more  calculated  to  enthuse  the  Brother- 
hood spirit  Into  Its  members  than  a  visit 
from  Third  Vice  Grand  Master  Maier.  This 
was  the  pleasure  of  Lodge  97  on  June  9th, 
and  we  are  still  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his 
coming.  Before  convening  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  B.  of  R.  T. 
to  hear  Bro.  Maier  was  expressed  in  an 
unofficial  way  by  some  of  their  number,  so 
after  hurrying  through  our  usual  routine 
work,  a  committee  was  sent  to  invite  them 
to  an  open  meeting.  Although  busily  en- 
gaged In  considering  and  about  to  vote  on 
important  grievance  work  at  the  time,  they 
adjourned  and  came  over  In  a  body.  After 
an  exchange  of  felicitations  between  the 
respective  officials,  we  listened  to  an  elo- 
quent address  by  Bro.  Maier.  which  aroused 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  seldom  seen,  even 
in  a  lodge  room. 

The  past  history  of  the  two  great  organi- 
sations was  brlefiy,  but  impressively,  re- 
viewed: their  long  and  successful  struggle 
for  living  wages  and  Just  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, their  determined  stand  for  In- 
dnstriaJ  peace,  their  constant  efforts  to  ele- 
vate and  ennoble  their  respective  crafts, 
and  their  loyal  devotion  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  domestic,  civic  and  industrial  life 
were  feelingly  referred  to.  The  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  two  great  organisa- 
tions, their  similarity  of  form,  their  Inter- 
ests  in  common  and  the  friendliness  of 
their  members  were  touched  on,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  for  continued  harmony 
and  good  will. 

After  the  lecture  light  refreshments  were 
s^ved  In  the  banquet  room,  enlivened  bv 
spirited  and  pungent  repartee,  after  which 
Bro.  Maier  continued  his  talk  until  a  hasty 
adjournment  was  made  to  enable  him  to 
catch  a  late  train  for  hfs  next  appointment 
at  Bakersfield.  The  entire  lodge  accom- 
panied him  to  the  depot,  and  after  an  in- 
effectual appeal  to  the  police  department 
to  keep  him  with  us  even  for  one  more  day. 
we  bade  him  God  speed. 

It  would  be  well  if  more  such  men  could 
l>e  put  out  among  the  sulMrdlnate  lodges. 
The  field  has  been  so  widely  extended  and 
the  scope  of  their  labors  so  broadened  that 
they  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  membership.  All 
lodges  are  composed  largely,  some  wholly, 
of  apprentices  In  lodge  work.  They  need 
frequent  counsel  from  the  seasoned  intel- 
lects and  ripened  Judgment  of  veterans  who 
have  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  fenera- 
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tloiis  of  firemen.  They  need  the  experience 
ihese  men  have  had  In  the  lodge  room,  in 
L-ommittee,  and  in  particular  on  Protective 
Boards.  The  greater  part  of  the  beet  of 
our  seasoned  timber  has  always  left  us  at 
the  time  of  their  greatest  "value  to  us  for 
another  organization,  and  the  loss  of  their 
Influence  can  only  be  made  up  by  that  of 
a  large  and  active  force  of  efficient  Grand 
Lodge  field  oflBcers.  This  is  a  subject  we 
should  consider  well  and  in  all  its  details, 
and  have  our  delegates  prepared  to  take  up 
and  decide  at  Milwaukee  next  year. 

#       ^       ^ 

Lodge  4d2— (Member,  SmlthvlUe.  Tex.) 
We  have  been  keeping  the  old  goat  busy 
for  the  pa^  year,  and  now  have  only  about 


vlval,  and  it  was  needed  and  came  Just  lu 
time,  ns  our  lodge  was  certainly  getting 
stagnant. 

Our  annual  election  of  officers  took  place 
June  29th  and  resulted  in  quite  an  interest- 
ing contest  for  several  offices.  Bro.  J.  H. 
Hudson,  who  has  served  us  so  faithfully  in 
the  pa9t,  was  re-elected  as  Master,  being 
chosen  on  account  of  his  size,  as  it  some- 
times takes  a  rather  good  man  to  restore 
order  during  some  of  our  arguments.  Bro. 
John  Luts.  on  account  of  his  sprinting  abil- 
ity, we  elected  to  his  erecoud  term  as  Col- 
lector. Some  of  the  spirited  chases  he  has 
had  Rffer  the  boys  would  be  well  worthy  of 
mention. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  getting  the 
goat  ready  for  business,  and  he  should  be 
ready  to  do  business,  as  he  has  not  been 


WRECK  ON  THE  ANN  ARBOR  RAILROAD  MARCH  18.  1905.  BETWEEN  PASSENGER 
AND  WORK  TRAINS  NEAR  MESICK.  CAUSED  BY  FAILURE  TO  OB- 
SERVE A  FLAG.    BOTH  FIREMEN  WERE  KliXED  AND 
THE  ENGINEERS  WERE  BADLY  INJURED 


six  or  seven  more  nonmembers  working  out 
uf  nere.  Business  Is  very  brisk  and  we 
have  a  pretty  warm  time  of  It  when  we 
couple  into  900  tons  of  freight  with  our 
large  engines  and  have  to  go  up  against 
these  steep  hills.  The  newly-elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  have  all  been  in- 
stalled and  have  entered  upon  their  duties 
with  the  determination  of  making  this 
lodge  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  If  we  all  do  our 
duty  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be.  I  sincerely  wish  all  members  success 
and  hope  to  see  the  Magazine  steadily 
grow. 

#       #       ^ 

LODOB  as— (Don  E.  Irwin,  Trenton.  Mo.) 
There  Is  quite  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  very  changed  condition  of 
cor  lodge.     One  might  safely  call  it  a  re- 

-lo- 


used for  some  time.  Our  ifC^eather  at  pres- 
ent and  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
very  hot.  making  firing  quite  a  proposition, 
and  as  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  effect 
on  our  tonnage,  we  simplv  grin  and  hunt 
the  wash  tub.  We  extend  best  wishes  to 
all  the  members  of  our  excellent  Order, 
and  should  any  of  our  brothers  happen  to 
stray  around  In  our  part  of  the  country 
we  will  try  and  show  them  we  are  there 
with  the  goods. 


LODGB  293— (Member.  Ottumwa,  Iowa.)  It 
is  with  pleasure,  pride  and  praise  for  the 
past  officers  and  loyal  members  of  Lodge 
283  that  I  let  the  brothers  at  large  know 
that  we  are  still  in  the  game  and  "hittin' 
the  ball.**  Bro.  RIchardaon,  former  Secre- 
tary and  Collector,  is  out  of  active  railroad 
service  and  In  buslneaa  at  Hayeayllle.  Iowa, 
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but  we  are  pleased  to  kuow  he  is  still  with 
usr  in  active  lodge  service.  Former  Re- 
ceiver, liro.  Siltner  ("Well,  1*11  tell  you") 
will  act  as  our  daddy  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  officers  of  our  now  prospering  little  lodge 
for  the  ensulne  year.  Bro.  Clark  will  keep 
us  "square"  with  our  worthy  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  in  his  role  aa  Treasurer 
this  year,  succeeding  Bro.  Giltner,  who  has 
our  hearty  appreciation  for  his  good  work 
in  the  past  as  Treasurer.  Bro.  Cunning- 
bam  win  wrestle  with  the  pen  and  collect 
the  "dough"  in  his  position  as  Secretary 
and  Collector.  Our  old  "war  horse,"  Past 
Muster  liro.  Humble.  Is  laid  up  with  an 
Injured  foot,  received  In  a  collision  at  the 
Iowa  Central  crossing,  Hedrlck,  Iowa,  some 
time  ago.  Bro.  Humble  was  in  charge  of 
tlie  engine  hauling  passenger  train  No.  103 
when  he  received  hlK  Injury,  and  it  is  with 
sincerest  sympathy  that  we  feel  for  our 
"oldest  of  old  '  boys  to  see  him  out  again 
as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  been  taking  in  new  material  of 
late  and  welcome  our  newly-accepted  broth- 
ers with  open  arms.  Last  meeting  day 
Bros.  Butcher,  Morris  and  "Bobble"  Yates 
rode  the  goat,  and  we  trust  they  will  "butt 
In"  wilh  Interest  on  all  K)dge  business, 
and  come  up  to  our  expectations  as  good 
Brotherhood  men.  Business  has  been 
pretty  fair,  enough  so  that  all  the  boys 
have  found  plenty  of  work,  but  owing  to 
several  work  trainer  on  the  divisions, 
thereby  keeping  the  boj's  out  of  town,  at- 
tendance at  lodge  has  not  been  very  large 
in  the  past  couple  of  months.  None  of  our 
Grand  officers  have  ever  vIsUed  us,  and  we 
feel  slighted,  and  wish  to  assure  them  that 
we  have  a  good,  steady  lot  of  men  here, 
and  would  bo  pleased  to  have  some  Vice 
Grand  Master  drop  in  on  u»  some  time  In 
the  near  future. 

Bro.  Wm.  Exclen  will  act  as  Chairman 
this  year,  and.  owing  to  several  little 
atTalrs  he  is  trying  hai'd  to  straighten  out, 
I  think  a  visit  from  a  Grand  officer  would 
make  a  good  Impression  in  this  locality, 
and  Bro.  Exclen  would  appreciate  any  ad- 
vice or  help  tendered  him  by  such  Grand 
officer.  Our  general  foreman,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Little.  Is  an  official  we  all  honor,  and  a  man 
who  is  wlljing  to  do  the  square  thing  by 
the  boys,  so  we  consider  ourselves  very 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  over  us  who  has 
worked  himself  up  from  the  left  side  of  an 
engine  to  his  present  position.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Little  Is  considered  a  competent 
man  by  his  superiors,  which  we  think  is 
surely  due  him. 

To  all  brothers  of  our  noble  Order  I  ex- 
tend a  hearty  welcome  to  our  ranks,  as  ] 
believe  all  "Milwaukee"  boys  are  made  of 
the  right  stuff,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  lot  of 
"Jolly  good  fellows." 

#       #       ^ 

LODGX  176— (J.  I.  Dollison.  Newark,  Ohio.) 
I  am  called  once  more,  and  in  seemins^v  a 
very  short  time,  to  again  write  in  regard  to 
the  death  of  one  of  our  most  worthy  and 
true  brothers.  John  W.  Parsons,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  June  21,  1906,  at  2  a.  m. 
Bro.  Parsons  was  in  his  chair  as  Pa9t  Mas- 
ter and  Collector  of  our  lodge  at  our  regular 
meeting  on  the  night  of  June  20th,  appar- 
ently as  well  and  hearty  as  he  ever  was. 
He  got  home  at  U  p.  m.,  and  at  12  o'clock 
I  was  summoned  to  his  bedside  to  witness 
the  last  sad  reality.  He  passed  peacefully 
and  quietly  away  at  2  a.  m.,  June  2l8t, 
without  one  word  or  murmur. 

Bro.  Parsons  had  been  in  the  active  serv- 
ice of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  since  1884,  making  twenty-one 
years.  He  was  a  true  and  loyal  employe, 
and  was  a  man  loved  and  respected  by  all 


who  knew  him.  He  was  kind  and  loyal, 
lioth  to  offlciatls  and  employes.  He  was 
about  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  had 
served  as  a  fireman  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years.  No  doubt  he  would  have  been  run- 
ning an  engine  but  for  a  sad  accident  which 
he  met  with  some  six  years  ago,  and  in 
which  he  had  his  hip  broken  and  came  near 
losing  his  life.  It  left  him  a  cripple,  and, 
being  a  very  large  man,  he  did  not  care  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  running  an  en- 
gine. He  therefore  took  a  Job  firing  in  the 
yard,  and  did  his  work  well.  He  had  been 
Collector  for  Lodge  175  for  the  last  three 
3'ears,  and  performed  his  duty  well,  his 
accounts  being  perfectly  straight. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  June  24th.  and 
his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  beauti- 
ful cemetery  of  Cedar  Hill.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  the  B.  of  L.  F., 
assisted  by  the  members  of  Minewa  Tribe 
of  Redmen,  of  which  order  Bro.  Parsons 
was  flIlBO  a  member.  The  pallbearers  con- 
sisted of  three  B,  of  L.  F.  brothers  and 
three  Redmen.  and  we  used  both  cere- 
monies at  the  grave.  The  floral  oflferlngs 
were  large  and  beautiful.  The  funeral  pro- 
cession was  headed  by  the  Redmen,  tnen 
came  the  Firemen,  followed  by  a  number 
of  the  Switchmen.  We  wish  to  extend  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  their  attendance.  Bro. 
Parsons  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children, 
Mrs.  Robt.  Goodlet,  residing  In  Vicksburg. 
Miss.,  and  Dora  and  Albert  Parsons,  be- 
sides a  large  circle  of  friends  to  mourn 
his  death.  We  as  a  body  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
brothers  wish  to  extend  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  our  entire  membership  to  the 
grief -stricken  family  in  this  their  hour  of 
trouble. 

^       ^       ^ 

LODGB  24&-(Member,  Lake  City,  Fla.)  1 
am  with  the  Georgia  Southern  and  I<^lorlda 
Railway  Company,  and  we  have  some  very 
good  officials,  although  we  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  get  our  pay  brought  up  to  the 
standard.  However,  we  think  we  will  make 
it  O.  K.  after  a  while.  A  few  mouths  ago 
the  company  gave  us  a  small  raise,  which 
helped  a  great  deal.  All  the  boys  are  Join- 
ing the  Order  as  fast  as  time  will  let  them. 

There  is  only  one  drawback,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  an  equal  number  of  negro 
firemen  along  with  the  white.  I  believe, 
however,  that  In  the  course  of  time  the 
railway  companies  of  the  South  will  see 
that  the  white  man  will  save  twice  as 
much  fueO  as  the  negro,  and  be  more  profit- 
able in  every  way.  We  have  a  flue  set  of 
engineers^ they  are  each  and  all  one  of  the 
boys.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  been 
ahle  to  meet  with  our  lodge,  as  I  would 
like  to  do,  but  I  do  all  I  can  for  them,  if  I 
am  80  far  away— about  212  miles  down  in 
Florida,  where  the  alligator  hollers  and  the 
mosquitoes  sing,  although  I  find  this  State 
very  healthy  to  a  Georgian  like  myself. 

Well.  I  will  stop  for  this  time,  and  will 
try  and  let  the  world  know  more  oftener 
that  we  have  a  lodge  In  Macon,  Oa.,  and 
that  there  is  a  railroad  by  the  name  of  the 
O.  S.  &  F.  (Suwanee  River  Route).  I  see 
where  Bro.  Shea  was  in  Macon  with  a  few 
of  our  boys,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  he 
was  so  pleased  with  our  lodge  and  city. 
I  hope  he  will  make  another  visit  soon  and 
stay  a  little  longer.  I  am  with  Bro.  Hig- 
gins  on  the  accident  Insurance  question-^ 
think  It  is  a  nice  thing— hope  It  will  go 
through  O.  K. 

Good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  our  great 
Magazine  and  Order. 

#       #       ^ 

LODOB  670— (Louis  J.  Schultz,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.)    Death  has  again  visited  our  ranks 
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and  removed  from  our  midst  a  beloved 
brother,  Bro.  Frank  Selbel,  who  died  on 
July  3,  1906.  Bro.  Selbel  leaves  a  wife  and 
one  small  child  to  mourn  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  number  of  new  members 
taken  Into  Lodge  670  in  the  last  six  months. 
Although  we  are  sad  and  sorrowful  to  have 
so  good,  bright  and  promising  a  life  taken 
so  suddenly  from  our  midst,  we  think  of 
him  as  one  who  has  gone  to  receive  his 
reward,  and  we  must  bow  to  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well.  His  family  has  re- 
ceived resolations  of  condolence  from  his 
lodge,  and  has  the  sympathy  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest 
at  Delhi.  Ohio,  ten  of  our  brothers  paying 
him  their  last  respects  by  attending  the 
funeral.  We  extend  to  the  bereaved  ones 
our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

#       ^       # 

LoDOK  662— (Member,  Victoria,  Tex.)  Our 
lodge  is  just  a  year  old,  and,  like  other 
young  lodges,  has  room  for  improvement. 
With  our  small  membership  and  several 
branch  runs  that  hold  the  boys  awav  from 
home,  our  meetings  are  poorly  attended. 

Our  Past  Master  has  chosen  his  life  part- 
ner, and  they  have  started  on  life's  Journey 
together.    Congratulations  to  **Vlc." 


LoDGB  512— (C.  B.  Edgar  Wooden,  Jr., 
Hagerstowu,  Md.)  We  were  honored  on 
July  6th  with  a  visit  from  Bro.  Shea,  our 
Second  Vice  Grand  Master.  We  spent  a 
few  enjoyable  hours  with  him  and  he  gave 
us  a  ilne  talk.  We  appreciate  his  visit 
very  much  and  hope  that  he  will  come  this 
way  again  soon. .  we  had  Bro.  A.  T.  Jen- 
kins, General  Chairman  of  the  N.  &  W. 
System,  with  us  at  our  last  meeting.  We 
had  hoped  for  quite  a  speech  from  him,  but 
the  proceedings  of  the  lodge  kept  us  until 
such  a  late  hour  that  he  just  had  time  to 
catch  the  train  for  Roanoke.  Bro,  Jenkins 
installed  our  officers  and  gave  our  newly- 
elected  Master  some  points  In  connection 
with  his  office. 

Our  Master,  Bro.  N.  O.  Shoemaker,  while 
not  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  can  use  the  gavel 
with  as  much  force  as  a  cobbler  hammers 
the  last.  As  yet  he  Is  new  in  the  business, 
but  after  a  few  meetings  we  feel  satlsfled 
that  he  will  have  Lodge  512  living  up  to  the 
rules  much  better  than  heretofore.  I  hope 
the  boys  will  manifest  more  Interest  in  the 
lodge  and  attend  more  regularly. 

We  had  three  visitors  from  our  sister 
lodge.  No.  646.  at  our  meeting  of  August  2d, 
and  we  were  certainly  pround  to  have  them 
with  us.  They  showed  us  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Lodge  645,  Bro.  Downey  especially. 
He  has  Indeed  missed  his  vocation.  In- 
stead of  a  railroad  man  he  should  have 
been  elected  to  Congress.  A  question  was 
agitated  in  which  we  all  took  a  great  in- 
terest, and  Bro.  Downey,  In  a  46-minute 
talk,  enlightened  us  considerably,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  his  heart  and  mind 
are  wholly  with  the  Brotherhood.  He  Is  a 
credit  to  our  grand  old  Order. 

One  of  our  boys  has  placed  himself  in 
quite  a  serious  predicament,  I  fear.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  his  name— all  in- 
terested will  know  to  whom  I  refer.  While 
attending  the  convention  in  BuflTalo  he  pro- 

Rosed  marriage  to  a  sister  deUegate  from 
forwlch,  N.  Y..  In  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses. It  seems  that  he  proved  false  to 
the  fair  lady,  for  he  married  a  Hagenrtown 
maiden  a  few  months  ago.  I  Indeed  hope 
that  the  Norwich  lady  whom  he  has  treated 
so  rudely,  and  who  perhaps  on  his  account 


has  heaved  many  a  heart-broken  sigh  and 
shed  many  a  bitter  tear,  in  her  suit  for 
breach  of  promise  will  be  very  lenient  with 
this  brother.  Of  course,  she  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  an  imported  English- 
man and  a  son  of  nobility.  We  would  re- 
spectfully ask  her  to  leave  him  the  one 
castle  on  the  outskirts  of  London  and  the 
money  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Liverpool. 
If  there  Is  a  lawyer  among  the  Brother- 
hood boys  I  wish  he  would  correspond  with 
this  brother  through  myself.  We  may  em- 
ploy him  when  the  case  Is  taken  to  court. 
As  I  said  before,  news  is  scarce,  so  I  will 
close. 

#       #       # 

LODGS  208— (Member,  Susquehanna,  Pa.) 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  we  are  steadily 
growing  in  membership.  Bro.  Worth,  our 
worthy  Master,  Is  laid  up  with  a  broken 
thumb,  and  is  not  able  for  duty.  It  has 
been  very  noticeable  of  late  how  handy 
Bro.  Madlgan  is  becoming  with  the  baby 
carriage.  Bros.  Koslnsky  and  Lims  are 
spending  a  few  days*  vacation  in  the  coun- 
try. Bro.  Joe  Chalker  looks  very  becoming 
walking  behind  the  baby  buggy.  Bro. 
Kelly,  our  able  Collector,  Is  always  on  the 
hustle  to  keep  things  In  good  running  order. 
Business  is  steadily  picking  up  on  the  Erie 
and  the  boys  are  kept  very  busy  on  the  half 
decks,  firing  with  a  poor  grade  of  coal. 
The  number  of  cars  to  the  train  Is  being 
Increased,  and  only  recently  a  train  left 
here  containing  126  cars  and  having  but  two 
brakemen.  This  Is  becoming  rather  fierce, 
and  It  looks  as  though  they  will  soon  be 
coupling  onto  the  whole  earth. 

Brothers,  If  you  ever  happen  our  way  just 
drop  In  on  us,  and  I  assure  you  that  you 
will  meet  as  jolly  a  set  of  men  as  you  ever 
care  to. 

^       #       ^ 

LODOS  63&— <S.  O.  Lucas.  Secretary.  Chi- 
cago, 111.)  In  my  letter  from  this  lodge  in 
the  August  Magazine  I  endeavored  to  give 
you  a  short  history  of  the  lodge  from  the 
date  of  Its  organisation.  May  25,  1898,  up  to 
the  past  year,  ending  June  30th,  which  year 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  call  the  "banner 
year"  since  the  existence  of  the  lodge. 
Now  I  shall  further  give  you  a  little  more 
history  relative  to  the  meetings  held  each 

f^ear  from  the  year  1898  until  the  year  end- 
ng  June  SO.  1904.  The  average  number  of 
meetings  were  11  per  year,  and  as  I  have 
no  statistics  stating  the  number  of  mem- 
bers present  at  each  meeting.  I  will  be 
unable  to  give  you  a  general  average  of 
attendance. 

Prom  July  1,  1904,  to  June  80.  1906,  we  held 
26  meetings,  two  of  them  being  special 
meetings.  The  total  attendance  for  the 
year  was  625,  and  the  average  attendance 
per  meeting  would  be  20  members.  This 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  lodge,  and 
shows  the  Interest  the  members  each  and 
all  have  taken  In  its  welfare.  I  will  now 
endeavor  to  give  you  the  financial  report  of 
the  standing  of  this  lodge  June  30.  1906: 

Tiro.  Srfner,  thi*  Colleetop,  In  his  report, 
flhowH  thnt  h^  coJIfctf'd  11,^43.90,  and  paid 
Itita  the  trensurir  ri.M^.30. 

Bfo,  OallUati,  thp  Tr<*n«urpr.  In  his  re- 
port, flbffwi  n  hfllftnco  ori  hnnd  July  1.  1904. 
of  S25  05.  flni!  be  r(»cplT*>il  from  the  Col- 
lector tl.84:?.M.  mnklng  thr*  total  receipts 
I1.RT4.S5. 

Thp  iirHbar^om^ntB  rrom  Jttly  1.  1904,  to 
JnlT  1,  1906.  were  Jl.5TS2(i,  milking  a  balance 
on  hi^nr!  July  1^  lfl05.  of  t3S&.f^9.  The  amount 
of  *54  2S.  liit**r  pnld  \n  hy  flro.  Sriner,  Col- 
IpHTtor,  wonid  mnkp  n  totnl  bjilnnce  on  hand 
July  1.  l^m.  fif  ^n.3i 
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The  above  record  certainlj  speaktf  well  for 
the  management  of  the  lodge  07  Ita  offlcera, 
also  the  Interest  and  earnest  support  which 
the  members  have  given  the  officers  of  their 
lodge. 

I  also  desire  to  announce  the  marriage  of 
Bro.  John  L.  Sweeney,  which  took  place  on 
July  17th.  As  Bro.  Sweeney  did  the  matter 
up  so  quietly,  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
further  details  regarding  the  affair,  but 
nevertheless  we  wish  himself  and  wife  a 
long  and  happy  life. 

I  also  wish  to  announce  that  at  the  meet- 
ing held  on  August  8th  we  had  the  pleasure 


of  entertaining  Bro.  C.  B.  Morelock,  of 
Sprlnjrfleld,  Mo.  Also  Bro.  Weeks,  of  Elm 
City  Lodge  284,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brothers,  yon  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  firemen 
employed  on  the  Chicago  Division  who  are 
at  the  present  writing  eligible  for  member- 
ship, and  I  think  with  a  little  earnest  eCTort 
on  your  part,  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
convince  them  of  the  advantages  the  Broth- 
erhood affords  them,  as  the  goat  has  cer- 
tainly had  a  good  rest,  and  no  doubt  he  de- 
sires a  little  exercise,  so  now  do  your  best 
to  furnish  him  with  a  few  candidates. 


^Uis  Easy   To   Be   Good 


When  others  toil  that  we  may  rest 

And  walk  that  we  may  ride. 
And  humbly  bow  to  fate's  behest 

Whilst  we  in  wealth  abide ; 
When  those  we  hire  do  not  repine 

But  all  our  laws  obey, 
And  grant  to  wealth  a  right  divine 

Nor  dare  dispute  its  sway — 
'Tis  easy  to  be  good. 


When  anxious  cares  do  not  oppress. 

But  each  day  brings  us  gain 
From  those  who  coil,  we  must  confess 

Our  road  to  wealth  is  plain ; 
Though  others  know  life's  keen  distress. 

Our  conscience  feels  no  stain. 
True  Christian  love  we  still  profess 

Regardless  of  their  pain. 
'TIS  easy  to  be  good. 


Though  other  lives  are  wrapped  in  gloom 

Our  own  warm  hearts  are  bright. 
Our  children's  rosy  faces  bloom 

Whilst  theirs  are  touched  with  blight ; 
Though    homeless    men    may    roam    the 
town 

In  want  and  penury. 
When  we  repose  on  beds  of  down 

Secure  In  luxury — 
'Tis  easy  to  be  good. 

"The  fittest  must  survive"  we  know. 

Legitimate  the  plan 
For  one  to  drink  the  dregs  of  woe 

Brewed  by  his  fellowman ; 
To  toil  without  a  Just  reward 

Is  labor's  own  estate ; 
We  tell  the  men  whose  fate  is  hard 

We've  naught  to  arbitrate — 
'Tis  easy  to  be  good. 


When  others  build  a  beauteous  home 

And  we  possess  the  deed. 
They  may  as  homeless  renters  roam. 

Harassed  by  debt  and  need ; 
We  go  to  church  self-satisfied. 

In  feathers  fine  arrayed. 
To  learn  of  Christ  the  Crucified 

On  whom  our  tmst  is  stayed. 
"Tis  easy  to  be  good. 
"^Margaret  Scott  Hall,  in  the  Carpenter. 
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Official 


Addresses  Wanted. 


Persons  requiring  the  address  or  any 
information  concerning  another  will 
please  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  lodge  located  nearest  the  residence  of 
the  person  making  such  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  lodge  requesting  that  a 
notice  be  published  in  the  Magazine  in- 
quiring for  such  address  or  other  infor- 
mation same  will  be  complied  with. 
However,  the  Magazine  can  not  under- 
take the  office  of  a  collecting  agency  and 
mu£t  decline  to  lend  itself  to  such  pur- 
pose. The  following  requests  have 
reached  this  office  since  the  last  issue. 
Information  should  be  sent  to  the  persons 
specified  in  the  notice : 

Oco.  D,  Buck. — Is  a  fireman,  but  does 
not  belong  to  the  Brotherhood.  When 
last  heard  of  was  at  Shawnee,  Okla.  He 
weighs  about  200  pounds.  Any  one  know- 
ing his  whereabouts  will  please  corre- 
spond with  J.  F.  Wood,  member  of  Lodge 
275.  B.  of  L.  F.,  Raton.  N.  M. 

Pat  Horan. — Is  Irish  and  speaks 
broken  English.  When  last  heard  of  he 
was  in  Emporia,  Kas.,  going  to  the  North- 
west. He  did  not  at  that  time  belong  to 
the  Brotherhood.  Any  one  in  possession 
of  any  information  will  please  correspond 
with  J.  F.  Wood,  member  of  Lodge  275, 
B.  of  L.  F.,  Raton,  N.  M. 

O.  O.  Reynolds. — Was  promoted  on  the 
(>>lorado  and  Southern  Railroad  at  Trini- 
dad about  two  years  ago,  after  firing  there 
a  while.  He  then  quit  there  and  went 
South.  When  last  heard  of  he  was  run- 
ning an  engine  in  Old  Mexico.  He  is 
dark  complexioned,  has  black  hair,  black 
eyes  and  black  mustache.  Any  one  know- 
ing his  whereabouts  will  please  corre- 
spond with  J.  F.  Wood,  member  Lodge 
275.  B.  of  L.  F..  Raton,  N.  M. 

Robert  Senate. — Sometimes  goes  by  the 
name  of  his  step-father,  "Liel.**  Is  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood.  He  has  not 
been  heard  from  for  a  long  time.  His 
mother  is  very  ill  and,  the  doctors  say, 
has  but  a  short  time  to  live.  She  is  very 
anxious  to  see  him.  Think  he  was  in  San 
Pedro,  Gal.,  when  heard  from  last  Jan- 
uary. He  is  rather  short  and  heavy  set ; 
has  blue  eyes,  dark  or  brown  hair;  is 
about  35  yean  old.  Any  information  re- 
garding him  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  Windslow  J.  Perry,  member  Lodge 
100,  B.  of  L.  F.,  2301  Eugenia  street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Emmit  Benedict. — Is  a  member  of 
Lodge  298,  B.  of  L.  F.,  residing  at  Atchi- 
son, Kas.  Was  a  switch  fireman  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
and  disappeared  from  home  June  27, 
1905.  His  wife  is  much  worried  about 
him  and  can  not  account  for  his  absence. 
When  he  left  home  he  wore  gray  pants, 
black  coat  and  black  felt  hat.  He  is  five 
feet  nine  inches  tall ;  weighs  150  pounds ; 
has  large  gray  eyes,  brown  hair,  smooth 
face,  and  is  twenty-four  years  old.  Any 
one  knowing  his  whereabouts  or  any  in- 
formation concerning  him  will  please  cor- 
respond with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Emmit  Bene- 
dict, South  Seventh  street  (between  Utah 
avenue  and  Park  street).  Atchison,  Kas., 
or  H.  H.  Hill,  Secretary,  Lodge  298,  B. 
of  L.  F.,  14  North  Speer  avenue,  Argen- 
tine, Kas. 

Fred  Houk. — Formerly  a  member  of 
Lodge  57,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
last  place  he  worked  was  on  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  Chicago,  111.  He  is  29  years 
old.  Has  light  complexion  and  weighs 
about  180  pounds.  His  wife  has  been  ill 
and  is  very  anxious  to  hear  from  him. 
Any  information  concerning  him  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Mrs.  Fred  Houk, 
1A18  Washington  street.  Suite  7,  Boston, 
Man. 

John  Freitag. — Is  a  member  of  Lodge 
240.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  in  July,  1903.  His 
parents  are  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
him.  Any  one  knowing  his  whereabouts 
or  in  possession  of  any  information  con- 
cerning him  will  please  correspond  with 

A.  W.  Turner,  Secretary,  of  Lodge  240, 

B.  of  L.  F.,  314  East  Mason  street,  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

#      #      # 

Lost  Traveling  Cards/'Etc. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  traveling  cards,  receipts, 
etc.,  and  the  request  is  made  that  all 
members  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 
Should  they  be  discovered  in  the  posses- 
sion of  persons  not  entitled  to  them  they 
should  be  retained  and  forwarded  to  the 
owner  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  lodge 
which  issued  same: 

Traveling  card  No.  5292,  for  quarter 
ending  June  30,  1905,  and  B.  of  L.  F. 
receipts  for  the  quarters  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1904,  December  31,  1904.  March 
31,  1905,  and  June  30,  1905;  also,  de- 
posit check  for  $205,  belonging  to  W.  H. 
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Herman,  member  of  Lodge  467,  B.  of  L.  Secretary  of  Lodge  535.  B.  of  L.  F.,  4340 

P.,  haa  been  lost.     It  is  reported  that  a  Princeton  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

man  by  the  name  of  Stanton  has  been  A  brown  leather  suit  case  containing 

using  traveling  card  and  name  of  W.  H.  clotuing  and  papers  belonging  to  D.  G. 

Herman.     If  found  or  located  please  re-  Huddlestun,  supposed  to  have  been  left 

port  to  W.  C.  Berkholtz,  Secretary,  Lodge  »>ther   in   a   boarding   house   or    express 

467,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Box  244,  Albuquerque,  ^^^  ^^  Texas,  Arkansas  or  Louisiana. 

^  m£  Mr.  Huddlestun  was  killed  in  a  railroad 

'rri_*     ,.            J  TWT     iocu\f\    •        J  T  I  accldeut  February  5,  1905.     Any  infor- 

Traveling  card  No.  1^0,  issued  July  ^^^.^^  regarding  same  will  be  thankfully 

^h  ^'^^"^J^   ^'  f;   H^^^e;  Secr^*5;;y'  received  by  his  sister.  Miss  Daisy  Hud- 

and  B.  T.  Stanton,  Master,  of  Lodge  29o,  aiestun,  Covington.  Va. 

limitation,  September  30,  1905;    descrip-  a      a      a 

tion,  medium,   gray  eyes   and  red   hair :  •      •      • 

together  with   above  was  a  receipt  for  The  Home  Account. 

$6m  signed  by  R.  L    Banfield.  bearing  ^^^  following  donations  were  received 

order  for  secret   work,   has  been   stolen  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  Disabled  Rail- 

^om  Joseph  Meaden,  member  of  Lodge  Employes  for   the   month   of  July, 

295.     If  found   please  return  to  R.   P.  J905. 

^'T^'  m"?/*"^'   ^^"^  ^^'   "''''   ^^^'  B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges  4,  ?5 :    21. 

Katon,  XM.  M.  j^jQ .  28^  5^5  .  29.  $5 ;  32,  $5 ; 

Card    case    containing    traveling    card  34    ^^q.    79   ^450.    §(5   ^3. 

and  receipts  good  until  June  30,  1905 ;  j^y^  |io  ;    102.  ^5 ;    107.  $10 ; 

Santa  Fe  pass  from  Las  Vegas.  N.  M.,  to  r24.  $20;    138,  $5;    183.  |5 ; 

La  Junta,  Col.,  good  till  June  25.  1905 :  204,  $5 :   230.  $5 ;    274,  $10 : 

also    a    Pacific    Mutual    Life    Insurance  296.  $25 ;   310,  $5 :  318.  $10 ; 

Company  card,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meal  ,S34.  $10:    347,  $5;    361.  $5; 

ticket   good  for   $2.  belonging  to  R.   B.  381.  $10;   407,  $5 ;   428,  $10; 

Cox,  member  of  Lodge  314,  Hoxie,  Ark.,  481,  $5:    488,  $5:    489,  $2; 

has  been  lost.     Any  one  finding  it  will  ^02.    $5;     542.    $2.25;     553, 

please  return  to  R.  B.  Cox,  Hoxie,  Ark.  ^2  :    557,   $10 :     589.  $2.50  : 

Pocketbook  containing  receipts  for  past  ^^^'^  ^^^^   ^»48.  $8.50.    Total.    $259  75 

quarters,  as  well  as  for  quarter  ending  J^-  S.  to  R  of  L.  F.  Lodge  50.. .          5  00 

September  30.  1905.  belonging  to  E.  V.    ^'  «'  ^-  ^^^'Xl* ^}^ 

Kelly,  a  member  of  Lodge  663,  B.  of  L.    ^'  ^J  ^'  J'  .^.^f ^«^^ ^^l  "^ 

F..  was  lost  while  on  a  trip  from  Otis.    I'  ^  T  Ldges"'"'™' 12  W 

Cal,.  to  Las  Vegas,  Nev.    If  found  please  ^'  ^  ^  Divisions: '.'/.'. '.    .*  *. ."  1 1          9  50 

return  to  R.  A.  Somers.  Secretary  Lodge    q  j  ^  Divisions 10  00 

663.   B.  of  L.   F.,  120  North  Anderson    Rebate  on  printing 10  86 

street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  james    CK)stello,    Division    270. 

Bank  book  on   the  Farmers  National        O.  R.  C 1  00 

Bank,  of  Springfield,  111.,  also  receipts  for  N.  B.  Travis.  Division  1,  O.  R. 

thrpe  years,  order  for  works  for  the  quar-        C 1  00 

ter  CTidins  September  30,  1905.  and  trav-  L.  B.  Smith,  Division  1.  O.  R.  C.          1  00 

eling  card  for  the  la.st  quarter.  No.  8323.  A.  W.  Connors,  Division  1.  O. 

bplonging    to    A.    Boulware,    member    of        R.  C 1  00 

Lodge  49,  B.  of  L.  F.,  has  been  lost.    If  J-  A.  Dockens.  Division  1,  O.  R. 

found  please  return  to  W.   L.  Dwelley,  „,^- *•:.*.'.•  ■:^*.*  *.*.***  •.i;v"^  *;.'          ^  ^ 

Secretary  of  Lodge  49.  B.  of  L.  F..  Angle  ^^^-  ^»"'«'  Division  459,  O.  R. 

Hotel.  Decatur,  111.  t^    « *  A "  7  *  *  V;  '*    ' '  VoV  '  i' 

r    J,             -i-xrin-        ji.T  D.  B.  Gordon,  Division  497,  B. 

Lodge  receipt  No.  10,  issued  to  James  f  L  F                                               5  00 

Cr«ddook.  member  of  Lodge  323  B.  of  L.  ^h^rle;  R.  Young".  Division  230, 

F.,  for  dues  ending  September  30,  1905,  B  of  R  T                                        10  00 

with  order  for  the  works  attached,  has  j   g   Hardenberg,"  Hornellsvi'lie. 

been  lost.     If  found,  please  return  to  B.        N.  Y 1  00 

R.  Hazard.  Secretary,  Lodgfe  323.  B.  of  Ladies  Railr^d  Social  Oliib  of 

L.  F..  Minturn.  Col.  South  Chicago.  Ill 10  00 

Pocketbook  containing  lodge  receipt  for  Members  of  Lodge   439.   B.  of 

the  quarter  ending  September  30th  and        L.  F 4  00 

grand  dues  ending  December  31,  1905,  be-  _,       _          ,                               „  ^^ .  ,^ 

longing  to  Fred  C.  Dizard,  member  of        ^^^^^  *^^' ^'^^^  ^^ 

Lodge   535,    B.   of   L.    F.,   was   lost   on  Respectfully  submitted. 

August  9th.     Any  one  finding  same  will  John  O'Kbefb, 

P//^^fi  eomnfifpicstfi   with  S-   Q.   Lucw,  Sep.  ^nd  Treas.,  R,  R.  M»  H 
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Beneficiary  Statement 


.    _  OrncB  or  Orahd  Skckbtakt  akd  Tsbabttbsb,  ) 

To  BcBoaDiivATB  LoDQSs:  Pboria.  Ilii..  AuguBt  1,  1906.  I 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts   in  the  Beneficiary  Department  for  the  month  of  July. 


KECKIPTS. 


I 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

g 

10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IB 
19 
30 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4S 
49 
60 
61 

ea 

63 
64 
56 
66 
Ef 
68 
S9 
€0 
61 

6a 

€3 

64 
66 

66 
67 


48SZ5 


311 
371 
103 
391 
1^ 

180' 

aes 
% 

120 
285 
301 
213 
250 
166 

m 

126 
157 
153 

103 
13* 
150 
iSb 
Ul 
Ll5 
J09 
39 

192 

M4 
69 


I 


78  75 

K171  75 

1260  25 

J365  25 

73  331  50 

.  74;  163  00 

75 

TSl  33  25 
77  369  75 
75,135  00 
79   7.3  50 

eoiie?  25 

811134  50 
82'270  75 
83' 


164  25 
86  225  00 
86  249  00 
ff7lG5  75 
88  147  00 
39 

7eoo 

S55  00 

140  25 


90 

91 

92 

^! 

941346  50 

%  45  75 

9&[ 

97 'm5  75 

9g.ZH75 

99  540  00 


96  75 


123  75 

mim  oa 

ICM  145  50 
106  96  7^ 
IGS  46  00 
107' 234  75 
108 

109  215  2^. 

110  126  00 


180  75 

S3  50 
164  25 
68  25 

72  00 

i26'75 
59  25 
107  25 


ill 

112 

10 

114 
115 

116 
117 

lie 

119 

120  191  21 

1211279  75 
122I  59  25 

123  329  50 

124  172  &3 
12?'H  63  75 

126  .... 

127  235  00 
12B  98  25 
129 '281  25 


398  25 
64  75 
13125 


132  75 


135:1^  50 
136  42  75 


B 


186  85 

li6!    6 

187  113 

188  407 

189  244 


199  129 

200  81 
20ll236 
202  207 


64  50 
2^00 
129  75 

213  184  50 

214  334  50 
215:345  00 
2L5!l3S  0: 
217|204  00 
21a '219  00 
219 
220  483  00 


107  25 

SB  50 


93  00 


189  00 
147  00 


98  25 
BGOO 
2SS7S 
68  25 

417  75 

229  292  50 

230  5*8  25 
2311366  75 
232^229  50 

233  306  25 

234  150  00 
235,212  25 


273  IK 

274'llB  50 

275  291  00 

276  205  50 
27*7  "108  75 
2781  7?  00 
279'  66  25 
380  136  K> 
^1198  75 
283:  33  75 
283.116  25 
284  630  25 
385  365  25 
286  10  50 
2S7to  75 
2881  99  00 

289  150  00 

290  135  2E. 
291 


337  50 
394  50 

30160 
16  50 
337  6O' 
286  50! 
256  501 
103  50 
171  00 
102  00 
l94  25 
303  75 
373  75 
186  00 
2S0.170  25 
251 

352I344  35 
253 '231  00 
254  112  50 


57  00 
'70  50 

/36*75 

7S75 

158  25 

&9  25 

21000 

15150 

72^ 

404  25 

^00 

114  75 

!  55  60 

1*4  00 

107*25 
I  €6  75 


qIii 


75i34 


98  35 

43  50 
85  50 
177  75 

295  316  00 
2961222  OC 
2^220  50 
298' 168  00 
299.141  75 
300  189  75 


in  75 

.325  50 
128  25 
206  50 

8175 
273  00 
173  25 

34  00 
462  75 
216  75 


196  SO 
112  50 
174  75 
158  25 

326  50 
75  75 
20  25 

134  25 
78  75 
84  00 
55  50 
64  50 
86  25 
51  76 

^'50 

'53'50 
258  75 

ice  71 


332  112  50 


263  50 
216  75 
33  00 

105  75 
33712^75 
338^142  50 

339  €6  00 

340  143  25 


3421203 
343 1  43 
344 '229 
345,15a 
346  29 
347 1 106 
348' . . . . 
349 '302 
350  110 
3Sl!  33 

352  117 

353  1^ 
354.25fl 
J55  183 

356  307 

357  i  .. . . 
358 1106 
■359!  61 

360  107 

361  124 

362  ., 
363-390 
364126 
365  67 
366l  78 
367  114 
30^128 
369;..-. 

370  39 

371  .... 

372  131 
373133 
374  213 
3751  61 
5761  68 

377  j  161 

378  563 
3791309 

380  50 

381  249 
3S2,125 
383.132 
3S^:i58 

385  65 

386  49 
3S7  72 
388  186 
3891 129 
390:i57 
39lilB7 
392  449 
393,183 
394  20 
395' 119 
396193 
397,  75 
398|  85 
399117 
400  211 
W1234 
402  99 
4031  59 
4041  82 
405  198 
406:171 
4071213 
408,182 


4091 

410  162 
4 11 '201 
412  134 
413|  60 
414  159 
<L5,123 
416174 
41?;  79 

418  257 

419  il7 

420  87 

421  73 
423  93 
423  54 
424,109 
425'  7B 
426'360 
427;  77 

439'  &0 
429,183 

430  139 

431  101 

432  197 
4331  61 

75  434  156 


™   I,         D 


477!  252 
4'/8lb3 
479J  78 
480  40 
46l!317 
482,123 
483.  63 
4#fl;l50 
^85  £34 
486  114 
487,.  . 
488]  69 
«69  141 
490,169 
491  77 
50  492  236 


435  L29 

436  244 
437;.... 
438  L22 
4391  99 
440,17!' 
4411..., 

442  107 

443  119 

444  361 
445136 
446,250 
4471  87 

448  633 

449  363 

450  364 
45*  140 
45c  lOO 
453.  49 
454  174 
1455195 
455:120 
457  1^ 


50 
66 
88 
119 
176 
187 

464  1 23 

465  195 
46&I  92 
467  94 
4fca.  30 
469  112 
470,191 
471  36 
473'309 
473j  63 
474  105 
475106 
4?B. 


U|j. 


493  78 
494' 123 

4961  84 
496  78 
49f7lnB 
496  114 
499"  44 
5O0,  84 
501  156 
^02  211 
503  138 
504.  46 
e05  63 
506134 
507  116 
508.249 
5091  74 
510  171 
5Ll  195 
5121  86 
13  142 
514  96 
515 
516 

517  48 

518  45 

519  145 
5301  49 
521138. 
5e2ll9l 
533  101 
5241  30 
525,  88 
52&I  32 
^7,133 
638;i43 
529154 


75  5159  L37 


5341390 
535  151 
53&1Q0 
5371  €6 

538|ieo 

5391141 
540!,,. 
541  114 

542! 171 

543  344 

544  136 


75 


57ti  €3 
57l|l27 
572,  66 
573  147 


574 

575 

576 

577100 

57S|l25 

579  77 

680^  13 

5eif  21 


582! 
;5a3 
584 
585 
586 
587 
588 
589 
590 

591!185 
5^  .. 
593  45 
^128 
^5|  52 
596' 136 
597  84 
596?  93 
599]  61 
.-  600'll6 
75  6011&5 
602  1^ 
603 


75 
50 
50  604 


605 


50  606 

00  607 
606 
609 

v^eio 

50  611 
50612 


34  50 


631.  90  00 
632;  51  00 
eS'  96  75 

634  igeOO 

635  117  75 
636,  54  00 
637|  62  50 
638105  75 
639'  72  75 

640  52  SO 

641  102  75 
642,  92  25 

643  57  75 

644  51  00 

645  80  25 

646  190  50 
£47...... 

648  44  25 

649  28  50 
34  50 
84  00 
69  00 
93  00 
49  50 
34  50 
98  25 

657'  62  25 
658   86  25 


53  25 

69  75 
39  00 
48  75 
85  50 
62  25 
7125 


669 

660 

661 

662 

663 

664 

665 

6G6i. 

667   39  75 

6681  87  75 

im\  89  25 

6701132  00 

,671   59  35 

672!  69  00 

673  521  25 

,674 

49  fO 
27  75 
44  25 
54  00 
40  50 
56  35 


Received  daring  month  of  July $100,441.25 

*  r  3....».0Q0      S9.0001 

I    a.../2.^        4.000 
IHstanad  darinc  monlh  of  July,  aeeoanft  B«n«flolary  01«ima /86....  1 ,600      52,000     $67,000.00 

BMpMtfally  ■uM&lttttd.  '*"   ^   ^    ^.«.^^ 

W.  S.  CABTSR, 

O.  S.  Bad  T. 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Paid  bjr  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer^  from,  June  80«  1906«  to 

Jnlj  81,  1905. 


k 

NAMES. 

Death  or 
Disability. 

Date. 

loth 

Harrv  Dike 

S89 

Death  .... 

•?!"iJ:^??» 

I04« 

B.  P.  Goodnow 

57 

loa? 

J.  Arthur  Stafford. . . 

.SW) 

«« 

"       9.     " 

10«» 

Harrison  P.  McBee... 

4:^) 

"     .... 

•*        3,     *• 

into 

Joseph  Roberts 

William  Oltman 

226 

i< 

Apr.  23,     •« 
Miyi7.    •• 

1011 

32 

•*      .... 

10II 

Charles  M.Souers... 

462 

*i 

1014 

Paul  Lee 

572 

**      .... 

«<      12,     ** 

luis 

Arthur  J.  Dunean  .... 

VM 

** 

"    a.    « 

10l« 

William  Houghton... 

A5^ 

Disability 

"      31,     " 

lot? 

M.  A.Balrd 

HiW 

Death  .... 

•«      2i  ,     " 

1018 

Edward  W.  Blake 

192 

•«        1  ;,     •« 

IOI» 

William  H.  Phillips.. 

202 

**      . . . . 

*«      23,     " 

1040 

Alfred  Seymore 

444 

** 

1041 

Sidney  P.  Bell 

Pred'fe  W.Hammill.. 

502 

*'      .... 

"      11  .     " 

104« 

6'  '3 

*•      .... 

"      29,     " 

1044 

« 

«*      25,     *« 

1044 

George  I.  Reld 

16 

•i 

"      AS'     " 

1047 

Valeo  Lambert 

6^3 

••      , . . . 

**      26.     •« 

1048 

William  B.  Williams. 

408 

•« 

"      25.     " 

lOftl 

Albert  Simmons 

208 

Disability 

June   6,     ♦• 

10&2 

George  W.  Gray 

310 

Death  . . . . 

May  31,     " 

lO&l 

Elmer  Deo 

June   2,     •« 

10&4 

Pred  G.  Coryell 

Ulysses  S.  Babb 

Edison  P.  Allison 

'  01 

« 

May  29.     •< 

10&& 

'4'i 

"      . . . . 

"      15,     " 

10S7 

.Sll 

•< 

"      23,     " 

10S8 

Marshall  M.  Miller  .. 

58 

Disability 

iiTai:  :: 

lOftO 

William  J.  Loeffler... 

.29 

Death  .... 

loea 

James  W.  Sheets 

363 

June     >,     ** 

ioe& 

Richard  J.  Costello... 

« 

1067 

Henry  P.  Derra    

150 

«•      

May  9  ,     " 

1069 

J.Percy  Esstwdod.... 

H41 

«• 

Apr.  2  1.     •• 

1068 

Lanceley  K.  Scott  — 

**l 

•« 

107< 

John  H  Mead 

*^6 

}{i;tS'"'^ 

June  9.     " 
"       8.     " 

1071 

Otis  Williams 

5.S4 

107S 

Merton  W.  Piatt 

169 

<« 

1078 

Ployd  J.  Ingalls 

71 

•« 

May  2"  .'    " 

107» 

Jay  W.  Wheaton 

.K? 

Disability 

Apr.  22,     " 

1080 

Charles  S.  Elliott.... 

175 

Death  .... 

June  9,     ** 

106O 

M    P    Hairertv 

177 

^-'MS-  " 

loss 

?46 

„ 

1066 

August  Schroeder.. .. 

25 

•« 

June  3,     " 

Derailing  of  engine  . . 

Striking  bridge 

Collision 

Falling  from  moving  eng 
Fallingf  rom  moving  eng 

Typhoid  fever 

Collision 

Dysenterv 

Typhoid  fever 

Locomotor  ataxia 

Derailing  of  engine 

Falling  from  mov'g  train 

Heart  disease 

Collision 

Collision 

Bright's  disease 

Heart  disease 

Fallingf  rom  moving  eng 

Collision T.. 

Hemorrhage  of  lungs 

Paralysis 

Scarlet  fever 

Sm»n-F»"T         

C '  th  engine 

D'  iglne 

D-  .  L,  M^  .  i   .  aglne 

C'ri..nMii'5iiui  '»f  lungs.. 

Tys-lii.inl  fi.'Li-r 

D'TrtiiiiTiu  nf  i'ligine 

CirrJia«ils  oi  liver 

Ai»E^(7iitli(^)tia^ 

Cnlliiilihn. 

OlIlAion.,,.., 

Aniputattnn  right  foot  . 
Mi'ftffclc'K  unil  t^nsllitls.. 
P<jn  tin  rift  truvlng  train 
Bs.,i.^:.:.i:  ^..^.imonla... 
Amputation  right  foot. . 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Tetanus 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage 
Consumption  of  lungs  . . 


When  Pala 


July 


18.  1905 

8,  •• 

18.  •« 

8.  •• 

8.  " 

.8.  " 

8.  «' 

8.  " 

8.  " 

18.  «• 


18 


18.  " 
8.  " 
8,    •• 


_9. 
19. 

:9. 

19. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 
-9. 
19. 


42  death  and  disability  claims,  aggregating  $67,000. 

Pending  Claims  July  31,  1905. 

Tl  death  claims  aggregating $98,760 
6  disability  claims  aggregating 23,500 

Total  of  87  claims  aggregating $122,260 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 


FUedl  YTlUt  Ute  Gnuidl  Seeretarj  and  Treasurer 

Anenst  15,  1906. 


Itartnc  die  Montli   Kndiag 


NAMES. 


Death  or 
DiaabUity. 


Dat«  of 

Filtng. 


Alleged  Canse  of  Death  or 
DUabllity. 


Am't 
of  Ins. 


llflS 
IIM 
llflT 
I  Its 

list 

IIM 

list 

lltt 
IISS 
11S4 
llSS 
IIM 
IIST 
IIM 

list 

1I49 
1141 
114S 
114S 
1144 
114S 
1I4« 
114T 
1148 
114t 

lis* 

llSl 
lltt 
114S 
1IS4 
llii 
1IS« 
1I4T 
1168 
lltt 
1160 
lltl 
11«S 
lltS 
ll«4 
llti 
IIM 
ll«7 
IIM 
IIM 
1170 
1171 
1171 
117S 
1174 
1I7S 
1170 
1177 
117S 
1170 
1180 
1181 
1188 
1188 
1184 
1181 


Charles  W.  Lane 

Michael  Gennoy 

Reinhold  Redemsky.... 

Will  E.  SeTerance 

B.  L.  Norman 

William  C.  Richardson 

Jacob  Nnnemaker 

John  Hoiliek 

John  Lee 

Thomas  A.  Lilly 

Isaac  N.  Chandler 

WUliamF.  West 

W.H.  Price 

Robert  F.  Michael 

Eocene  L.  Ahn 

L.  W^.  Smith 

Frank  E.  Dupell 

James  C.  Hall 

Oeorve  PoeU 

Oeorse  Steiner 

John  vT.  Thomas 

T.J.  Scholes 

M.J.  Campbell 

James  Waiters 

Wm.  Scharf 

-William  Morrisey 

Earl  A.  Brandon 

Arthur  CockwiU 

William  Parrett 

Oeorve  F.  Wills 

Samuel  Cottrell 

Hush  T.  Farrow 

John  W.  Wibberly 

Thomas  C.  Moriarty.... 

Charles  E.  Wild 

Henry  J.  Watson 

Edmnnd  R.  Cames  — 

Newton  A.  Dean 

Peter  F.  Hannon 

William  H.  Allen 

John  Wessel 

John  J.  Simmons 

James  A.  Clark 

Clarence  B.  Bryant 

John  Taylor 

Geo.  W.  Conant 

Roger  B.  Price 

Thomas  J.  MeOrath . . . . 

W.  M.  Felton 

John  Cronse 

Charles  E.  Heiehemer . 

George  Cambridge 

James  H.  Gilliam 

Ruble  Hill 

John  A.  Lucas 

Isaac  E.  Muse 

Arch  Doolin 

William  N.  Horton 

William  J.  Miller 

Harry  E.  Brown 

Boy  A.  Hayward 


240 

149 

431 

425 

602 

133 

11 

148 

250 

222 

455 

560 

402 

567 

562 

80 

16 

380 

277 

97 

62 

391 


Disability 
Death  .... 
Disability 

Death  '.'.'.'. 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Death  '.'.'.'. 


Disability 


Death  . 
Disability 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Death  .... 

Disabiiity 
Death  .... 
Disability 
Death  .... 


July  17  1905 

"  17.  •' 

•«  17.  • 

"  17.  « 

*•  18.  • 

"  18.  • 

"  19,  ' 

••  20.  • 

••  20.  • 

««  21.  • 

"  -22.  • 

*'  22  * 

•«  24i  • 

"  25.  • 

«•  25.  ' 

«•  26.  ' 

"  27.  ' 

"  27.  ' 

«  27  • 

"  27,  • 

«  27.  • 

..  27.  • 

."  27.  * 

..  27  « 

"  28.  • 

«•  28,  ' 


"  29. 
••  29 
"  31, 
"  31. 
"  31. 
Aug.     1. 

2*. 
2, 
2, 
2. 
3, 
3, 
3, 
8. 
4, 
5, 

'        5. 

'        5, 

;  i§: 

'  10, 
'  10, 
'      10. 

'  11. 
'    11, 

'  12, 

'  12. 

'  12, 

'  12. 

■  14. 

'  14, 

'  15, 


Api>endicitis 

Consumption  of  lungs 

Paraly  s  is 

Drowning 

Fractured  arm 

Blindness 

Heart  disease 

Cancer  of  stomacJi 

Knife  wound  in  neck 

Concussion  of  brain 

Crushed  between  engine  and  ear 

Derailing  of  engine 

Stomach  and  liver  trouble..  . 

Collision 

Struck  by  moving  engine 

Fractured  skull 

Apoplexy 

Gunshot  wound 

Amputation  left  foot 

Tetanus 

Collision 

Cancer 

Amputation  right  foot 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Natural  causes 

Typhoid  fever 

Boiler  explosion 

Derailing  of  engine 

Collision 

Typhoid  fever 

Collision 

Crushed  between  engine  and  car 

Peritonitis 

Bright's  disease 

Consumption 

Derailing  of  engine 

Apoplexy 

Consumption  of  lungs 

I  nflammation  of  brain 

Derailing  of  engine 

Blindness 

Tuberculosis 

Scalded 

Boiler  explosion 

Derailing  of  engine 

Drowning 

Drowning 

Phthisis 

Amputation  of  right  foot 

Ci  -  '    "    nacn 

D<  mgine 

Bi  tse 

C<  of  lungs 

BI  :  hips  crushed. 

B<  on 

C(  

D<  ingine 

D< .  ^.  jugine 

Derailing  of  engine 

Run  over  by  engine 

Collision ....,h*...h*..*k^ 


,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,000 
,500 
,500 


,500 
,600 
,600 
,000 
,000 
,6(H> 
,600 
,600 
600 
600 
,000 
,600 
,600 
600 
.600 
.500 
.600 
.600 
,600 
.600 
,000 
,600 
,600 
,000 
.600 
.600 
1,500 
.500 


|5Q0 
500 


NoTi.—Death  claims  1064,  William  Fogarty,  Lodge 378.  published  in  July  issue  of  Magaslne  and  1122 
published  In  August  Issue  are  duplicates;  claim  settled  as  death  claim  1122.  and  No.  1064  is  made  void. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  CARTER. 

Q.  S  fnlT. 
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Qnarterlp  Dues  Notice 

Offick  of  thb  Gbaitd  Lodge,  B.  of  L.  F. 
Pbobia,  III.,  September  1, 1905. 
To  Memlben  of  Subordinate  Lodget : 

SiBB  AKD  Bbothebs-You  Ere  hereby  notified  that  the  daes  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1905,  are  now  payable  and  must  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  on 
or  before  October  1 ,  1905.  Said  dues  shall  be  such  an  amount  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
several  Lodges,  provided,  In  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($9.50)  for  each  member  carrying  a  beneficiary  certificate  of  three  thousand  dollars 
($3,000),  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($6.50)  for  each  member  carrying  a  beneficiary  cer- 
tificate of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000),  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  each  member  carrying  a 
beneficiary  certificate  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,500),  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($3.50)  for  each  member  carrying  a  certificate  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  and  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  member  who  shall  carry  a  certificate  of  five  hundred  dollars 
($500).  All  beneficiary  members  now  enrolled,  and  those  admitted  prior  to  November 
1, 1905,  are  liable  for  the  dues  above  referred  to.  All  members  Initiated  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues  for  the  said 
quarter,  as  provided  in  Section  171  of  the  Constitution.  Beneficiary  members  initiated 
during  the  month  of  October  are  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  quarterly  dues  for  the  above 
quarter.  All  officers  and  members  are  earnestly  requested  to  give  the  foregoing  their 
careful  and  strict  attention,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Any  member  failing  or 
declining  to  make  payment  as  above  provided  will  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  expulsion 
from  the  Order,  as  per  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  said  expulsion  taking  effect  October 
2, 1905.  Yours  fraternally, 

W.  S.  Cabtxb,  G.  S.  and  T.  J.  J.  Haicnahan,  G.  M. 


Notice  to  Treasurers 

Office  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  L.  F. 
Peoria,  III.,  September  1,  1905. 
To  the  Treasurers  of  Subordinate  Lotlge»: 

Sirs  and  Brothers— You  are  hereby  notified,  as  provided  in  Section  63  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  no  beneficiary  assessment  is  required  for  the  month  of  September,  1905, 
and  that  therefore  none  has  been  levied  for  said  month. 

Yours  fraternally, 
W.  S.  Carter,  O.  S.  and  T.  J.  J.  Hannahan,  G.  M. 


ffotice  to  Secretaries 

Office  of  the  Grand  Ix)dge,  B.  of  L.  F. 
Peoria,  III.,  September  1,  1905. 
To  Secretaries  of  Subordiiiate  Lodges : 

Sirs  and  Brothers— Pursuant  to  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  you  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  expelled  all  members  who  fall  to  make  payment  of  their 
Quarterly  Dues  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1905.  The  names  of  said  members 
must  be  rej)orted  to  you  by  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  not  later  than  October  2d,  and 
by  you  reported  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  i>er  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  immediately 
thereafter.  Failing  to  report  the  names  of  expelled  members  as  herein  provided,  the 
Grand  Ixxlge  will  hold  subordinate  Lodges  liable  for  their  assessments,  as  per  Section  66 
of  the  Constitution.  Yours  fraternally, 

W.  S.  Cabteb,  G.  S.  and  T.  J.  J.  Hannahan,  G.  M. 


Notice. 

All  communications  intended  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Ladies  Department  of  the 
Magazine  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed 
to  the  Editress,  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Strong, 
527  Greene  street,  Boone,  Iowa. 

^      ^      # 
From  the  Grand  President. 

Important. 

The  attention  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  all  lodges,  especially  the  Collect- 
ors, is  directed  to  the  various  laws  gov- 
erning the  payment  of  quarterly  and 
grand  dues  and  the  penalties  provided  for 
failure  to  comply  therewith. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  86, 
defining  the  duties  of  the  Collector,  it 
provides :  "It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  Collector  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  lodge,  as  expelled  on  the  second  day 
of  the  second  month  of  each  quarter, 
..."  It  would  apparently  seem  that 
this  was  in  conflict  with  the  other  sec- 
tions, providing  that,  a  member  failing  to 
pay  her  dues,  be  they  grand  or  quarterly, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  quarter, 
will  be  suspended  on  the  second  da^  of 
the  said  quarter,  and,  failing  to  make  pay- 
ment within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
such  suspension,  she  will  be  expelled,  and 
be  so  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
word  "second"  should  have  been  third, 
so  that  the  section  should  read  ".  .  . 
the  aecond  day  of  the  third  month  of  the 
quarter."  The  intent  of  the  law  is,  that 
nnleoB  a  member  makes  payment  of  her 
dues  within  sixty  days  from  the  date,  of 


her  suspension,  she  shall  be  reported  ex- 
pelled by  the  Collector  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  immediately  file  a 
report  of  such  expulsion,  with  cause  and 
date  thereof,  with  the  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
thereafter  a  report  of  the  expulsion  shall 
be  made  to  the  lodge.  The  expulsion  takes 
place  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  sixty 
days  provided  by  law,  and  it  should  be 
promptly  reported,  as  above  indicated. 

The  law  contemplates  that  when  the 
Treasurer  forwards  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  the  assessments  for 
the  usual  quarterly  assessment,  there  shall 
have  been  filed  by  the  Secretary  a  report 
of  all  expelled  mero^prs.  The  Collector 
and  Secretary  do  nX  wait  for  a  meeting 
of  the  lodge  to  make  their  respective  re- 
ports of  expulsions,  but  they  are  required 
to  file  them,  as  provided  by  law,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixty  days.  If  a  Secretary  de- 
fers making  her  report  of  expulsions  for 
nonpayment  of  dues  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  until  after  a  meeting 
of  the  lodge  has  been  had,  the  object  of 
this  provision  of  law  will  be  defeated,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  con- 
fusion between  the  office  of  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  Treas- 
urers that  this  law  was  framed. 

In  Section  107,  page  63,  on  the  fourth 
line,  of  the  Constitution,  another  typo- 
graphical error  occurs.  It  states,  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Collector  to  re- 
port the  said  expulsion  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  lodge,  as  pirovided  in  Section  84; 
..."  The  seotion  intended  to  be  re- 
ferred to  is  this  x*onnection  is  86,  defining 
the  duties  of  Collector,  and  not  84,  de- 
fining the  duties  of  Vice-President  While 


i4») 
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these  errors  may  lead  one  to  believe  that 
a  coaflict  exists,  if  the  members  will  read 
the  laws  as  a  whole,  which  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  correctly  interpret  them, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  intent  of 
the  law  is  very  plain. 

Under  the  present  laws  it  is  contem- 
plated that  expulsion  for  nonpayment  of 
dues  shall  not  take  place  until  the  end  of 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  suspension. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  status  of  a  mem- 
ber under  suspension  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  one  expelled,  so  far  as 
her  right  to  receive  the  benefits  of  mem- 
bership is  concerned,  there  is  this  differ- 
ence :  a  suspended  member  can  regain  her 
membership  by  making  payment  of  the 
amount  for  which  she  is  delinquent  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  pro- 
vided by  law,  while  the  expelled  member 
must  regain  her  membership  by  applying 
as  a  new  member.  Of  course,  should  a 
member  while  under  suspension  meet  with 
an  accident,  the  result  of 'which  might  be 
fatal,  she  could  not,  by  the  mere  tender- 
ing of  the  dues,  regain  her  membership 
and,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  her  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  receive  the  amount 
stated  in  her  insurance  certificate. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  officers  and 
members  correct  the  mistakes  referred  to 
herein  by  changing  the  word  "second"  in 
Section  86  to  read  "third,"  and  "84"  in 
Section  107  to  read  "86." 

Grand  J>u9S, 

There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  officers  and  mem- 
bers as  to  the  application  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  payment  of  grand  dues  and 
making  returns  therefor  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Section  105 
requires  that  the  Treasurer  shall  forward 
her  returns  on  grand  dues  so  as  to  reach 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  on 
or  before  the  10th  day  of  July  and  the 
10th  day  of  January,  respectively.  If  a 
.member  fails  to  pay  her  grand  dues  as  is 
required  by  law,  she  stands  suspended. 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that  no  Collect- 
or is  permitted  to  accept  quarterly  dues 
only  and  give  a  receipt  therefor  unless  the 
full  amount  is  tendered.  This  applies  to 
the  quarters  when  the  grand  dues  are  due 
and  payable.  A  lodge  has,  say,  twenty 
members,  fifteen  of  whom  pay  their  grand 
dues,  and  the  remainder  are  suspended. 
The  grand  dues  should  reach  the  office  of 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  on 
or  before  the  10th  day  of  July,  for  in- 
stance. The  Treasurer  should  indicate  on 
her  grand  dues  statement  the  members 


who  have  failed  to  make  payment  of 
grand  dues.  This  can  also  be  supplement- 
ed by  a  statement  being  attached  to  the 
grand  dues  statement,  giving  the  names 
of  the  members  who  are  delinquent  on 
grand  dues  and  stating  that  if  payment 
thereof  is  made  by  the  said  members  l>c- 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  day  limit 
provided  by  law,  that  the  amount  thus 
collected  as  grand  dues  will  be  forwarded 
with  the  returns  on  the  next  quarterly 
assessment.  Should  any  of  the  members 
fail  to  make  payment,  then  a  report  of 
their  expulsion,  as  provided  in  Section 
107,  should  be  immediately  filed  by  the 
.  Secretary  with  the  Grand  Secretary,  so 
that  when  the  said  returns  are  received 
by  that  officer,  she  can  properly  credit  the 
amount  thus  forwarded,  and  the  grand 
register  will  then  show  the  exact  stand- 
ing of  each  member  of  the  Society. 

If  the  officers  and  members  will  kindly 
bear  this  in  mind  when  the  grand  dues 
are  due  and  payable,  much  confusion  will 
be  saved,  both  in  their  lodge  and  in  the 
office  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  care  exercised  when  reading  proof 
on  the  new  Constitution,  errors  crept  in. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  as  the  context  of  the  Constitution, 
taken  as  a  whole,  plainly  indicates  what 
the  laws  contemplate.  To  interpret  our 
laws  we  must  read  them  as  a  whole  and 
not  pick  out  a  section  or  a  line  to  fit  par- 
ticular cai«es. 

Installation  and  Past  Prssidsnt. 

The  query  has  been  asked,  "If  our  Past 
President  is  absent  and  there  is  no  Past 
President  at  the  meeting,  who  shall  act 
as  installing  officer?"  If  such  a  condition 
should  arise  in  a  lodge,  then  the  officer 
appointed  for  the  time  being  to  fill  the 
Past  President's  chair  can  act  as  the  in- 
stalling officer.  If  need  be,  the  President- 
elect, who  is  succeeding  herself,  can  in- 
stall the  officers,  and  she  in  turn  can  be 
installed  by  some  sister  appointed  to  act 
as  installing  officer.  In  the  case  of  an  offi- 
cer succeeding  herself  and  she  is  absent  at 
the  meeting  at  which  installation  takes 
place,  she  can  be  installed  at  any  subse- 
quent meeting,  as  she  will  hold  office  un- 
til her  successor  is  duly  elected  and  in- 
stalled.   In  her  case  she  succeeds  herself. 


Emblem  Pins. 

Under  a  new  arrangement  made  with 
the  manufacturer  of  the  official  emblem 
pins  which  are  furnished  the  lodge,  it  will 
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be  neMiBary  that  the  money  shall  accom- 
pany all  orders  which  may  be  placed  with 
the  Grand  President  for  said  pins.  The 
pins  will  be  furnished  at  the  following 
prices : 

Fourteen  karat  plain  gold  pins,  |3J25 
each ;  14k  Past  President's  pin,  with  bar, 
$4.50  each;  filled  gold  plain  pins  $1.26 
each,  and  filled  Past  President's  pin, 
$2.75  each.  The  price  quoted  for  Past 
President's  pin  includes  the  engraving  on 
the  bar  or  hanger. 

To  avoid  delay  in  the  filMng  of  orders 
for  these  pins,  the  officers  and  members 
should  send  the  necessary  amount  with 
their  order. 

Q.  M.  Sabgent,  G.  p. 

#      #      # 

Hawaii— Its  Plantations  and  VoU 
I  canoes. 

Leaving  San  SVancisco  at  1.00  p.  m. 
of  June  7,  1905,  on  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Ck>mpany's  magnificent  new 
twin  screw,  27,000  ton  steamship  "Mon- 
golia," after  a  very  pleasant  voyage  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  reached  Honolulu 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  While  it  is 
true  that  usually  one  meets  with  rough 
seas  the  first  night  out  from  San  Francis- 
co, and  we  had  our  share,  but  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  boat,  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  asleep,  we  knew  practically  noth- 
ing of  the  high  waves  which,  we  were  in- 
formed next  morning,  were  dashing  up 
against  its  sides. 

About  the  third  day  out,  summer  cloth- 
ing was  exchanged  for  the  heavier  grade 
required  by  the  bracing  air  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, especially  when  the  fogs  are  rolling 
through  the  Golden  Gate.  The  officers 
of  the  ship  appeared  in  their  white  duck 
uniforms,  which  added  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  scene  on  board.  The  white 
uniforms  of  the  officers  and  flying  fish 
usually  go  together.  A  careful  watch  was 
kept  for  the  latter,  but  it  was  not  until 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  that 
the  bow  of  the  "Mongolia"  began  to  stir 
them  up,  and  from  that  on  until  we 
reached  Diamond  Head  they  were  always 
in  evidence. 

About  5:80  a.  m.  of  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  wc!  passed  Molokai,  soted  for 
its  leper  settlement,  and  within  three 
hours  we  were  lying  off  Honolulu,  await- 
ing to  be  boarded  by  the  quarantine  offi- 
cer and  by  him  permitted  to  land.  On 
account  of  the  sise  of  the  "Mongolia"  it 
is  not  possible  to  land  her  passengers  at 
the  dock,  especially  if  the  tide  is  out 


At  full  tide  she  can  make  the  landing,  but 
to  save  time  and  possible  delay  on  account 
of  tides,  when  she  begins  her  western  trip 
to  the  Orient,  she  usually  anchors  out  in 
the  channel.  As  CJongress  has  made  an 
appropriation  for  deepening  the  channel 
at  Honolulu,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  vessels  can  enter  and  be  docked 
without  fear  of  grounding. 

Honolulu  is  located  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  and  it  is  the  principal  and  capital 
city  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Here 
practically  all  of  the  business  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  transacted.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Island  of  Oahu  has  but  000 
square  miles,  while  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
has  4,210,  in  point  of  population  it  is 
the  largest,  having,  in  1900,  a  population 
of  58,504,  while  Hawaii  had  46,843.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Molo- 
kai, Lania,  Niihau  and  Kahoolawa,  with 
a  population  of  154,001. 

Sugar  cane  is  the  principal  product  of 
the  Territory.  While  it  is  true  that  pine- 
apples and  Mexican  sisal  or  fiber  plant, 
from  which  a  very  fine  grade  of  twine  and 
rope  is  made,  are  raised,  as  well  as  coffee 
in  limited  quantities,  sugar  predominates. 
Here  one  will  see  sugar  plantations  cov- 
ering over  seven  thousand  acres.  Up  to 
within  a  short  time  the  raw  sugar  was 
sent  to  the  coast  for  refining,  but  the 
Honolulu  Mill,  located  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  has  begun  to  refine,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Planters' 
Association  to  refine  their  own  product 
and  market  it  from  San  Francisco. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  narrow  gauge 
railway  running  from  Honolulu  to  Ka- 
huku,  winding  in  and  around  the  shore 
line  for  a  distance  of  84  miles.  Branch 
lines  are  run  into  the  mills,  where  the 
sugar,  in  bags,  is  loaded  into  the  cars  and 
brought  to  tide-water,  where  it  is  shipped 
to  the  main  land. 

In  and  around  Honolulu  there  are 
many  points  of  interest.  The  drive  to 
the  Nuuanau  Pali  is  intensely  interest- 
ing and  picturesque.  The  Pali  is  one  of 
the  historic  spots  of  the  island.  The  word 
"pali"  is  the  Hawaiian  word  for  preci- 
pice. It  was  through  this  valley  that 
Nuuanau  Kamehameha,  the  Conqueror, 
pursued  the  army  of  the  King  of  Oahu, 
driving  hundreds  of  his  warriors  over  this 
precipice.  The  Bishop  Museum  contains 
many  exhibits  which  are  of  especial 
ethnological  interest.  The  Aquarium  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  on  the 
island  one  can  visit.  Here  one  will  see 
specimens  of   the   fish   takwi   frosi   the 
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waters  tturrouuding  the  islands.  The 
shapes  and  variegated  colors  are  beyond 
my  powers  of  description. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  referring  to 
the  many  other  interesting  sights  to  be 
seen  on  this  island,  and  especially  in  and 
around  Honolulu. 

On     June    20th    we    sailed    on    the 
"Kinau"  for  a  trip  to  the  other  islands, 
leaving  Honolulu  at  noon.    Strenuous  is 
not  adequate  to  explain  or  to  express  the 
kind   of   a  trip  one  has   in  going  from 
Honolulu  to  Hilo.  the  principal  city  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  a  disUnce  of  about 
222  miles  from  Honolulu.    While  our  trip 
was,  so  we  were  told,  remarkably  smooth, 
and  while  it  may  be  true  that  this  steamer 
has  been  fitted  with  bilge  keels  to  keep 
her  steady,  one  must  admit  that  the  trip 
is  far  from  being  smooth  or  placid.    One 
rather  amusing  feature  of  the  trip  was 
that,  as  soon  as  we  wouid  get  oat  into 
rough  water,  the  Chinese  steward  would 
pass  through  the  ship,  sounding  the  gong, 
calling  the  passengers  to  meals.     It  re- 
quires no  stretch  of  imagination  to  pic- 
ture the  expression  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  have  given  up  all  hope,  and  other 
things.     The  crew  of  the  ship — ^that  is, 
outside    of    the    stewards— were    mostly 
native  Hawaiians.    It  is  not  believ^  that 
there  is  a  better  class  of  sailors  In  the 
world  than  the  Kanaka*.     They  are  as 
much  at  home  in  the  water  as  they  are  on 
land.     When  a  steamer  arrives  at  Hono- 
lulu it  is  immediately  surrounded  by  Kan- 
aka uoys,  who  dive  for  the  coins  thrown 
into  the  water  by  the  passengers.     It  is 
rare,  unless  the  water  is  muddy,  made  so 
by  low  tide  and  the  vessel  stirring  up  the 
bottom,  that  they  ever  fail  to  bring  up  the 
coin.     Therefore,  while  the  trip  may  be 
rough,   one  can  place  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  natives  to  get  one  ashore  In 
the  event  of  an  accident  occurring. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Kamalo,  on  the 
Island  of  Molokai.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  island  is  located  the  leper  settlement, 
of  which  much  was  written  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Father  Damien.  There  is 
but  little  land  under  cultivation  on  this 
island,  other  than  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  hunting,  so  we  were  told,  is  quite 
good,  there  being  plenty  of  deer,  goats, 
Chinese  pheasants,  wild  dogs  and  other 
game.  Directly  across  from  Molokai  is 
the  Island  of  Lanai,  while  in  line  with  it, 
separated  by  the  Pailolo  Channel,  is  the 
Island  of  Maui,  the  second  largwt  in  the 

group. 

Our  first  stop  on  the  Island  of  iMani 
was  at  Lahaina.    On  account  of  Us  topo- 


grapbical  location,  it  being  sheltered  from 
the  trade  winds  which  are  constantly 
blowing  across  the  islands,  this  is  one  of 
the  hottest  spots  in  the  Territory.  All  of 
the  landings,  except  the  one  at  Hilo,  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  are  made  in  the 
small  lifeboats  of  the  steamer.  Should 
there  be  any  cattle  on  board  they  are 
made  to  swim  ashore,  as  was  done  the 
next  morning  at  Maalaea  Bay.  We  took 
advantage  of  these  stops  to  appear  for 
dinner  in  the  dining-room.  Next  morn- 
ing, as  there  was  much  freight  to  be 
landed  at  Maalaea  Bay,  and,  having  some 
business  to  transact  with  the  Federal  offi- 
cer stationed  at  that  port,  we  went 
ashore,  and  later  on  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  eating  a  finely  prepared  home  break- 
fast at  this  officer's  home.  At  this  port 
there  is  a  wireless  telegraph  station, 
which  communicates  with  the  other 
islands,  on  which  are  also  located  similar 
stations. 

After  making  a  few  more  stops  on  the 
Island  of  Maui,  we  steered  for  the  Island 
of  Hawaii.    It  is  on  this  island  where  one 
will   witness  some  very  interesting  and 
rather  exciting  landings.    The  coast  line 
of  the  side  of  the  island  we  went  up  is 
rather  precipitous,  and  freight  is,  at  sev- 
eral points,  landed  and  taken  on  board  by 
means  of  a  cable.    At  one  point  the  pas- 
sengers are  loaded  in  a  cage  and  then 
swung  up  the  high  bluff.     The  scenery 
along  this  island  is  very  beautiful.    Over 
twenty  waterfalls  were  counted,  each  con- 
tributing its  quota  of  water  to  the  Pacific. 
A  large  ditch,  known  as  the  Kohala  ditch, 
is   now  being  constructed   to  catch   this 
water  and  send  it  to  those  parts  of  the 
island    where    there    is    practically    no 
water,  and  where  the  cattle  very  often  die 
by  the  scores  for  want  of  it.    There  is  one 
particular  stop  on  this  island  which  is  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  passenger,  espe- 
cially if  he  or  she  is  a  poor  sailor.    It  is 
called     Laupahoehoe.      Here     the     boat 
anchors  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  while 
the  freight  and   passengers   are   landed. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  landing,  on  account  of  the  high 
surf.    It  is  remarkable  to  see  with  what 
ease    the    natives   make    these    landings, 
which  are  narrow  and  winding,  while' on 
each  side  are  sharp-pointed  boulders  of 
lava.    On  the  trip  up  one  of  the  passen- 
gers stood  it  very  well  until  this  spot  was 
reached,  when  "they"  had  to  finally  give 
in.    While  our  party,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion—«nd  this  exception  was  a  gentleman 
who  lives  on  the  islands  and  makes  the 
trip  at  certain  intervals — managed  to  pull 
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through  without  being  seasick,  the  fact  is 
that  we  no  doubt  were  able  to  do  so  by 
keeping  to  our  berths  while  the  boat  was 
in  rough  water.  One  of  our  party  face- 
tiously called  it  "Walloppyhoehoe,"  while 
he  renamed  the  "Kinau"  and  called  it  the 
*'Bronco."  However,  the  trip  was  a 
never-ending  panorama,  with  its  lights 
and  shadows  and  the  ever-changing  col- 
ors of  vegetation  on  shore. 

About  4.30  of  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  after  our  sailing  from  Honolulu  we 
entered  the  harbor  of  Hilo,  which  is  the 
most  characteristic  of  any  of  the  landings 
in  the  Territory.  On  the  left  going  in  is 
Cocoanut  Island,  named  so  on  account  of 
the  number  of  cocoanut  palms  which  grow 
on  it.  These  give  it  the  ideal  tropical 
appearance,  and  which  ia  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  impression  one  gets  ap- 
proaching Honolulu,  as  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  palms  along  the  shore;  but 
of  coursfe  there  are  plenty  of  magnificent 
palms  inrand. 

Shortly  after  landing  we  inspected  the 
mills  of  the  Hilo  Sugar  and  the  Waiakea 
mills  companies,  after  which  we  drove 
out  to  Rainbow  Falls.  These  falls  have  a 
drop  of  l•^5  feet,  and  the  scene  is  one  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
ore  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it. 

On  the  Inland  of  Hawaii  one  finds  con- 
ditions somewhat  different  from  those  on 
the  other  islands.  In  fact,  the  same  con- 
ditions do  not  exist  on  the  different 
islands.  On  the  Island  of  Oahu  practi- 
cally all  of  the  cane  is  cultivated  by 
means  of  irrigation,  which  involves  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
pumping  machinery,  etc.  On  the  Island 
of  Maui  there  are  a  series  of  ditches  rep- 
resenting an  expenditure  of  about  two 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars.  On 
Hawaii  the  rainfall  is  constant.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  the 
year  when  some  rain  does  not  fall.  The 
water  is  so  plentiful  in  and  around  Hilo 
that  instead  of  the  cane  being  brought  to 
the  mills  in  cars,  as  is  done  on  all  of  the 
plantations  of  Oahu,  a  system  of  flumes 
has  been  built,  which  brings  the  cane 
directly  to  the  crushers.  In  the  Nuuanu 
Valley,  outside  of  Honolulu,  one  is  very 
often  directed,  when  seeking  to  find  a 
certain  house,  "to  get  off  at  the  second 
shower  and  turn  to  the  left,**  on  account 
of  there  being  an  almost  constant  precipi- 
tation, no  doubt  caused  by  the  currents 
of  hot  air  striking  against  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  Still,  the  rainfall  there  is 
nothing  compi^red  to  that  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii. 


The  next  morning  we  boarded  the  train 
at  Hilo,  en  route  to  the  volcano.  This 
railway  runs  through  plantations,  both 
cane  and  coffee,  tropical  forests,  where 
one  will  see  inany  tree  ferns  and  wild 
bananas  growing.  Arriving  at  Glenwood, 
which  is  about  22  miles  from  Hilo,  we 
found  awaiting  us  (thanks  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  C.  C.  Kennedy,  of  Hilo,  who 
accompanied  us)  a  three-seated  carriage, 
to  carry  us  the  remaining  10  miles  to  the 
Volcano  House.  The  trip  over  the  Vol- 
cano Road  was  very  interesting.  It  is  a 
gradual  incline  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano 
House,  which  is  located  at  an  elevation 
of  4,000  feet.  All  kinds  of  tree  ferns  and 
tropical  plants  lined  the  road,  which  was 
of  lava. 

Arriving  at  the  Volcano  House  and 
standing  on  its  porch,  one  was  struck 
dumb  in  amazement  with  the  scene  which 
was  presented.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
hotel  could  be  seen  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
while  to  the  right  were  the  sulphur  beds, 
from  which  steam  was  ascending.  " 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  sulphur  beds, 
and  the  sight  was  remarkable.  At  certain 
places  the  ground  would  be  covered  with 
pure  sulphur,  while  at  times  the  steam 
from  the  fissure  was  quite  thick,  and  the 
heat,  which  could  be  felt  by  one  placing 
one's  hand  over  the  fissure,  was  sufficient 
to  cook  eggs.  By  a  system  of  piping  this 
vapor  is  brought  to  the  baths  connected 
with  the  hotel,  where  one  can  take  a  gen- 
uine sulphur  vapor  bath  furnished  by 
Nature. 

After  dinner  we  drove  through  the  tree 
fern  forest.  Here  was  a  wonderful,  yet 
beautiful  sight  unfolded  to  our  gaze.  In 
all  directions  could  be  seen  gigantic  tree 
ferns.  We  then  drove  through  the  coa 
forest,  the  wood  from  which  is  made  into 
tables,  doors,  gourds  and  other  useful  arti- 
cles, all  of  which  are  highly  polished,  the 
wood  being  susceptible  to  a  very  high  and 
rich  polish. 

At  four  that  afternoon,  mounted  -  on 
sure-footed  ponies,  we  began  fhe  steep 
descent  to  the  lava  floor.  From  the  Vol- 
cano House  to  this  floor  there  is  a  drop 
of  about  350  feet  The  trail  across  the 
lava  bed  is  blazed  with  stones,  which  leads 
to  a  corral  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
horses.  The  ride  from  the  hotel  to  this 
corral  is  several  miles,  and  it  winds  in 
and  out,  over  crevices  which  seem  to  have 
no  bottom.  To  the  saddle  was  strapped 
a  lantern,  to  be  used  on  the  return  trip  to 
guide  the  horses  in  following  the  trail. 
Arriving  at  the  corral,  we  turned  the 
horses  over  to  the  guide,  after  which  we 
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began  to  take  our  bearings.  To  the  right 
of  UB  steam  was  arising  from  the  sulphur 
beds,  while  a  little  distance  beyond  was 
the  Devil's  Kitchen,  so  called.  Here  One 
can  boil  eggs,  broil  a  steak  or  cook  a  din- 
ner. It  was  here  that  the  guide  left  the 
can  of  coffee,  which  was  afterward  heated 
and  formed  part  of  our  lunch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  crater. 

We  then  proceeded  toward  the  volcano 
proper — Kilauea,  as  it  is  called.  Its  area 
is  4.14  square  miles :   circumference,  7.85 


hot  lava.  The  guide  securing  a  ladder, 
we  descended  about  fifteen  feet  into  what 
is  known  as  Madam  Pelee's  Parlor.  Here 
one  finds  a  very  curious  formation. 
Around  the  sides  was  a  bench-like  forma- 
tion, while  above  it  was  a  table-like 
formation.  We  left  our  cards  on  Madam 
Pelee's  card  receiver,  and  proceeded  to 
continue  our  explorations.  Near  the 
Devil's  Kitchen  is  a  wide  fissure,  about 
ten  feet  deep,  from  which  steam  is  con- 
stantly issuing.     Here  one  can  have  the 


KilaiiM,  th« 
The  Urse 


OUR  GREATEST  VOLCANO  IN  ERUPTION 

Tolcaao  on  th«  laland  of  Hawaii,  is  now  in  •  itato  of  nnnwial  acdrity. 
on  tho  risht  in  tho  piiotosraph  was  croatod  on  Eastor  Daj,  and  has 
Eaator  Cono.    Tho  ono  on  tho  loft  is  now  tho  chiof  contor  of  actirity 

(OouTtmj  of  C«lUer's  Weekly.  Nov  York) 


miles;  extreme  length,  2.93  miles;  ex- 
treme width,  1.95  miles.  The  principal 
focus  of  activity  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
main  crater,  the  principal  cone  of  which 
has  been  named  by  the  natives  "Halemau- 
mau,"  meaning  the  house  of  fire.  Stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  this  crater  and  listen- 
ing to  the  blowing  of  the  gases,  which 
would  suggest  an  engine  blowing  off  with 
200  or  more  pounds  pressure,  and  watch- 
ing the  wonderful  work  of  Nature,  words 
Fail  one  to  adequately  describe  the  scene. 
From  the  brink  of  the  crater  to  the  bot- 
tom is  about  800  feet.  Realizing  that  the 
full  effect  could  not  be  had  until  it  was 
dark,  we  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
many  channels  made  by  the  flow  of  the 


full  benefit  of  a  vapor  bath  without  the 
necessity  of  entering  the  usual  enclosure. 

As  soon  as  it  was  suflSciently  dark  to 
bring  out  the  full  effect  of  the  crater  we 
proceeded  to  its  brink.  Looking  down 
one  jcould  see  large  pieces  of  lava  thrown 
ten  or  twenty  feet  into  the  air,  while  there 
would  be  ar  series  of  concussions  and  ex- 
plosions. The  sight  was  wonderfully 
grand,  yet  fearful.  One  could  not  help 
but  think  of  the  forces  of  nature  which 
were  then  at  work.  In  the  meantime  our 
guide  had  heated  our  coffee  over  one  of 
the  crevices  at  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  and, 
sitting  there  and  looking  down  at  the  cra- 
ter, we  ate  our  lunch. 

About  6  o'clock  we  began  the  return 
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trip.  With  Mr.  Kennedy  leading,  each 
rider  holding  his  lantern  so  that  its  light 
would  be  reflected  on  the  trail  for  the 
benefit  of  the  horse,  we  arrived  at  the 
hotel  about  an  hour  later,  all  agreed  that 
it  was  the  most  wonderful,  yet  fearful, 
sight  ever  seen. 

The  last  time  when  Kilauea  was  suffi- 
ciently active  to  completely  fill  the  crater 
and  have  it  flowing  over  the  lava  bed  was, 
it  is  believed,  in  1894.  At  that  time  many 
witnessed  what  must  have  been  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sight. 

Some  distance  from  Kilauea  is  Mauna 
Loa,  another  volcano,  which  has  been 
quiet  for  several  years.  Its  principal 
crater  is  called  Mokuaweoweo.  This  is  a 
much  larger  crater  than  that  of  Kilauea. 
Its  circumference  is  9.47  miles;  length, 
3.7  miles,  and  width,  1.74,  while  it  is  at 
an  elevation  of  13,675  feet.  Let  the  reader 
Imagine  this  crater  active,  as  it  has  been 
on  several  occasions,  the  last  time  threat- 
ening to  wipe  out  the  town  of  Hilo,  the 
lava  coming  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  town. 

My  pen  is  too  feeble  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  nature 
which  one  will  see  on  a  visit  to  the  vol- 
cano at  Hilo.  It  is  like  many  of  the 
places  of  interest  on  the  mainland,  such 
as  Niagara  Falls — to  appreciate  it  one 
must  see  it  personally.    F.  P.  Sabgent. 

#      #      # 

Recipe  for  a  Happp  Life. 

Three  ounces  are  necessary,  first  of  pa- 
tience. 

Then  of  repose  and  peace;  of  conscience 
A  pound  entire  is  needful; 

Of  pastimes  of  all  sorts,  too 

Should  be  gathered  as  much  as  the  hand 
can  hold ; 

Of  pleasant  memory  and  of  hope  three 
good  drachms 

There  must  be  at  least.  But  they  should 
moistened  be 

With  a  liquor  made  from  true  pleasures 
which  rejoice  the  heart. 

Then  of  love's  magic  drops  a  few — 

But  use  them  sparingly,  for  they  may 
bring  a  flame 

Which  naught  but  tears  can  drown — 

Grind  the  whole  and  mix  therewith  of 
merriment  an  ounce 

To  even.  Yet  all  this  may  not  bring  hap- 
piness 

Except  in  your  orisons  you  lift  your  voice 

To  Him  who  holds  the  gift  of  health. 

— ^Written  by  Margaret  of  Navarre  in 
1600.— The  Standard. 

-II- 


The  Ten  Largest  Lodges. 

Below  is  given  the  membership  of  the 
ten  largest  lodges  in  the  Ladies  Society, 
as  reported  August  1,  1905 : 

1.  .>o.  142,  Empire,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  127. 

2.  No.  70,  Holly,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  105. 

3.  No.  3,  Hazel,  Peoria,  111.,  86. 

4.  No.  60,  Pride  of  174,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

82. 

5.  No.  146,  Virginia,  Chicago,  111.,  77. 

6.  No.  58,  Sisters  of  99,  Rochester,  N. 

Y.,  75. 

7.  No.  125,  Charity,  Jackson,  Mich.,  71. 

8.  No.  10,  Helpmate,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  68. 

9.  No.  113,  Ft.  Orange,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

06. 
10.  No.  51,  Grayson,  Tex.,  60. 

#      #      # 
Notes. 

Without  any  special  request  other  than 
this,  will  every  member  of  the  Ladies  So- 
ciety' and  every  lodge  having  an  article 
for  publication  send  it  to  the  Magazine — 
not  later,  but  as  soon  as  this  comes  to 
your  notice.  We  need  variety  and  plenty 
of  it.  Now  is  the  time  for  printing  lit- 
erary matter — ^stories,  poems,  papers,  etc., 
that  you  may  have  on  hand. 


Dear  Sisters,  remember  that  all  reso.lu- 
tlons  for  and  obituaries  of  deceased  rela- 
tives of  L.  S.  are  excluded  entirely  from 
our  Magazine.  Their  publication  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  and  the  Magazine  can  not  give  the 
space,  because  relatives  of  the  nearest 
kin  die  in  nearly  every  Society  monthly. 


It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
"Letters  from  Friends"  must  reach  this 
oflSce  by  the  5th  of  the  month.  First 
come,  first  printed. 


Sisters,  one  thing  Is  absolute.  No  let- 
ter unsigned  by  your  journalist  or  any 
member  of  your  Society  will  appear  in 
the  Magazine.  Let  that  sink  into  your 
minds.  The  reasons  are  ample,  and  any 
letter  unsigned  will  be  sent  back  to  your 
corresponding  secretary,  for  we  must 
know  who  writes,  and  your  name  must 
be  known  by  the  Editress  if  your  letter  is 
printed.  There  need  be  no  matter  printed 
you  can  not  see  over  your  name.  If  you 
do  not  wish  your  name  printed  a  request 
from  writer  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
we  will  use  what  name  you  say,  if  you 
drop  a  line,  telling  us. 


Admonish  in  sisterly  love. 
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Do  you  spend  your  spare  moments  )u 
improvement  of  yourself  and  Society? 


How  long  is  it  since  you  secured  an 
application  for  membership  in  your  Soci- 
ety, sister?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
a  continuous  effort  for  the  good  of  the 
Order  on  your  part  would  do  wonders  in 
building  up  your  Society  and  the  Order 
generally? 

The  member  who  joins  a  fraternal  in- 
surance society  will  find  in  its  lodges  and 
outside  of  them,  too,  that  association  and 
sociability  which  helps  to  make  life  pleas- 
ant. He  will  find  a  good  time  occasion- 
ally. But  these  are  not  the  chief  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  membership.  The  best 
of  all  is  the  knowledge  that  be  is  protect- 
ing those  who  are  dear  to  him. 


The  secretary  of  a  lodge  should  notify 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  when 
n  member  marries.  The  change  of  name 
niny  re-snlt  in  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
correspondence. 


Why  do  you.  or  why  do  you  not,  go  to 
lodge  meetings? 


We  are  indebted  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Union  Meeting 
for  nn  invitation  to  attend  the  various 
entertainments  given  during  their  Union 
Meeting,  which  convenes  in  Toronto, 
August  8,  9,  10,  1005.  There  will  also  be 
meetings  of  the  Ladies  Society  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place.  We 
regret  our  inability  to  attend,  but  covet 
for  them  a  pleasant  and  profitable  session. 


"Half  the  failures  of  life  are  caused  by 
the  failure  to  do  things  now.  People  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  procrastinator.  They 
can*t  count  on  him,  and  so  pass  him  by. 
Do  things  now." 


"None  Such"  is  the  name  of  a  new 
lodge  to  be  organized  August  2d  at  West 
Springfield.    Its  number  will  be  200. 


If  at  any  time  of  your  life  you  have 
moments  of  discouragement,  never  mind. 
Try  again.  What  you  have  not  attained 
by  patience  at  once,  yon  may  attain  by 
patience  and  perseverance.  Remember  the 
hero  Bruce  and  his  spidor.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  right  way  of  thinking  is  to  be 
urged  on,  to  be  sparred  on  by  difllcalties. 


not  discouraged.  Do  not  stick  at  a  stile 
and  say  you  can't  go  farther.  Jump  over 
it  and  see  what  you  find  beyond. 


"Nine-tenths  of  the  worry  of  life  is  bor- 
rowed for  nothing.  Do  your  part ;  never 
leave  it  undone.  Be  industrious ;  be  pru- 
dent; be  courageous.  Then  throw  anxi- 
ety to  the  winds.  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.  Therefore,  do  not 
borrow  any  for  tomorrow." 


Don't  be  discouraged  in  your  lodge 
work.  If  you  have  trials,  bear  them,  for 
"if  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity, 
thy  strength  is  small." 


Strive  to  make  a  good  record  as  you 
journey  through  the  labyrinth  of  human 
life. 

Some  one  has  said,  ''There  is  no  perma- 
nence of  fame  or  honor  except  that  found 
in  the  labor  for  the  happiness  and  good  of 
others." 


Whatever  is  right,  defend ;  whatever  is 
wrong,  condemn. 

#      #      # 
The  Grand  Trustees. 

The  trusteea  of  the  I^adies  Society  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
Imve  returned  to  their  homes,  after  care- 
fully going  over  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Sister  Mary  E.  DuBois,  of  Boone,  Iowa. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  each  Lodge, 
which  we  trust  will  be  looked  over  care- 
fully and  read  at  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing when  received. 

We,  your  Board  of  Grand  Trustees, 
feel  that  each  member  of  our  Society  can 
not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  work 
done  by  our  Society.  During  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1904,  and  ending  June 
30,  1905,  our  Society  has  paid  put  in 
death  claims  $6,800.  While  this  amount 
may  seem  small,  we  should  stop  and  con- 
sider the  great  amount  of  good  this 
amount  of  money  has  done.  We  should 
not  measure  it  as  dollars  and  cents. 

A  policy  calling  for  $200,  another  call- 
ing for  $400,  is  not  a  great  amount  of 
money,  but  in  time  of  trouble  it  is  a  small 
fortune. 

Our  Society  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
when  we  stop  and  consider  the  member- 
ship of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen.    We  not  only  ask  the  wife  of  a 
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brother  to  join  us ;  we  take  in  the  whole 
family — wife,  daughter,  mother,  sister 
and  widow  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  All  we  ask 
of  the  brothers  is  to  use  their  influence 
to  have  them  join  us,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest. 

Our  Society  needs  a  thorough  awaken- 
ing all  through  its  membership,  and  it  is 
but  fair  that  the  members  make  some  lit- 
tle sacrifices  for  the  extension  of  the 
Order,  in  consideration  of  the  exceedingly 
low  cost  of  protection  they  enjoy.  Our 
prosperity  depends  wholly  on  the  increase 
in  membership.  Growth  is  essential  in 
every  department  of  life,  and  without  it 
failure  is  sure  to  follow.  It  is  not  asking 
much  of  each  member  to  try  and  bring 
in,  at  least  one  member  each  year.  Look 
over  our  reports  of  membership  and  see 
what  it  would  mean  to  us  when  we  meet 
in  Milwaukee  in  1906.  I  would  suggest 
that  all  sisters  supply  themselves  with  ap- 
plication blanks,  and,  finding  themselves 
in  a  city  or  town  where  there  is  a  Ladies 
Society,  affiliate,  and  make  themselves  at 
home.  And  encourage  every  eligible  wife,, 
daughter,  mother  and  sister  to  join  us. 
If  a  sister  should  be  located  in  a  city  or 
town  where  there  is  no  Ladies  Society, 
sow  the  seed  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  whom  you  may 
meet :  explain  the  aim  and  object  of  our 
Society,  and  thus  you  may  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  new  Ladies  Society,  which 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  and 
best  in  the  Order.  Let  us,  sisters,  formu- 
late plans  for  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
increased  membership.  Why  not  begin 
September  1,  1905,  and  continue  steadily 
until  June  30,  1906?  Let  these  months 
be  full  of  earnest,  active  work.  Let  every 
member  of  each  Society  resolve  to  get  at 
least  one  new  member,  and  thus  double 
our  membership.  Show  our  Grand  Lodge 
oflicers  they  have  our  hearty  co-operation 
in  this  matter. 

If  you  believe  in  the  Ladies  Society 
(and  I  believe  you  do),  talk  it;  give  it 
your  influence;  be  consistent  in  your 
profession  as  a  member  and  do  the  little 
we  ask  of  you  for  the  good  and  welfare 
of  our  organization. 

Our  Society  is  solid  financially,  thor- 
oughly accepted  socially,  but  the^  advan- 
tages will  not  stay  the  hand  of  the  grim 
reaper,  Death.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
new  members  to  take  the  place  of  those 
whose  work  is  finished.  The  responsibil- 
ity that  has  rested  upon  their  shoulders 
must  be  transferred  to  others  and  younger 
ones.  Let  each  one  do  her  share.  Try 
iinri  f:et  n  member  to  join  us. 


I  can  not  close  this  article  without  add- 
ing a  word  of  thankfulness  and  praise  to 
our  Grand  Counselor,  Bro.  Frank  P.  Sar- 
gent, for  the  many  kindnesses  and  favors 
shown  the  Board  of  Grand  Trustees  in 
furnishing  transportation  and  a  great 
many  other  favors,  which  would  have 
added  greatly  to  our  exi>enses  to  the 
Ladies  Society.  Also  to  our  Worthy 
Grand  President,  Sister  Georgia  M.  Sar- 
gent, for  the  great  assistance  to  the 
Ladies  Society,  for  her  wise  counsel  and 
forbearance  and  goodness  of  heart;  to 
Sister  Ella  M.  DuBois,  our  Grand  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  for  the  many  favors 
shown  us  while  in  Boone ;  also  to  Sisters 
DuBois  and  Strong  for  the  grand  recep- 
tion given  in  our  honor  at  the  beautiful 
home -of  Agnes  G.  Strong,  our  Editress, 
during  our  short  stay  at  Boone. 

Mabt  E.  Godding, 
Chairman  Board  Grand  Trustees. 


The  Grand  Secretarp  and  Treas^ 
urer. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the 
local  lodge  Treasurer,  it  is  deemed  best  to 
make  an  explanation  in  regard  to  mem- 
bers under  suspension.  Many  of  the 
Treasurers  making  returns  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  office  for  grand  dues  or  assess- 
ments seem  to  have  the  idea  that  for  the 
members  of  their  lodge  who  have  not  paid 
to  their  Collector  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mark  "Suspended"  after  the  name  on  the 
statement  and  make  no  returns  for  them. 

The  Grand  Lodge  office  must  have 
either  a  report  of  expulsion,  withdrawal 
or  death,  or  returns  must  be  made  for  all. 

A  careful  compliance  will  save  confu- 
sion and  delay.  The  lodges  generally  are 
in  an  excellent  condition — better  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Society — 
and  if  we  all  comply  with  our  laws  to 
the  very  best  of  our  ability  we  can  accom- 
plish wonders  in  a  few  years.  I  find  the 
local  officers  generally  very  willing  and 
ready  to  comply  with  all  the  laws  when 
they  rightly  understand  them,  and  a  letter 
from  this  office  usually  meets  with  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  reply.  For  this  I 
am  indeed  grateful.  In  connection  with 
our  work  for  our  Society  I  like  the  say- 
ing, "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star."  If 
we  all  do  this  we  will  find  the  work  look- 
ing up,  onward,  and  always  upward. 

No  Society  ever  stands  still.  In  the 
common  coarse  of  events  we  either  im- 
prove or  the  opposite.  Let  na  make  our 
work  of  such  character  that  our  Improve- 
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ment  daring  the  new  year  will  be  marked. 
Ijet  the  change  which  must  come  to  our 
Society  be  in  the  right  direction. 
"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 

Mary  E.  DuBois. 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

^      ^      • 

Notice. 

The  Editress  of  the  Ladies  Department 
has  received  notice  that  the  copy  for  this 
department  must  be  delivered  to  the  Edi- 
tor and  Manager  of  the  Magazine  on  th« 
morning  of  the  8th  of  each  month. 

Contributors  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind  and  send  all  matter  for  publication 
as  early  in  the  month  as  possible. 

Aomss  G.  Strong,  Editress. 

#  •      # 

Attention, 

Annual  reports  have  been  received  from 
115  lodges  at  this  date— August  2,  1905. 
The  Secretaries  who  have  not  yet  mailed 
annual  reports  to  the  office  of  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  knidly  do  so 
at  once.  It  is  very  necessary  for  the  keep- 
ing of  good  records,  and  a  compliance 
with  this  request  will  be  appreciated. 
Mart  E.  DuBois, 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

#  #      • 

A  Social  Partp. 

According  to  a  Spokane  daily  paper,  a 
successful  social  party  was  given  in  one 
of  the  lodge  rooms  in  Pacific  Hall  one 
evening  recently  by  Spokane  Lodge,  No. 
195,  Ladies  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  fi'iremen,  at  which  about  200 
members  of  the  Order  and  their  friends 
were  present.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
amusements,  after  which  refreshments 
were  served  and  a  general  social  seasion 
enjoyed. 

The  social  netted  the  lodge  the  sum  of 
$45,  which  will  remain  in  its  treasury 
until  needed. 

#  #      # 

Letters  from  Friends. 

From  L.  S.  199~(A  Member,  Puffei 
8ound  8isier»,  Seattle,  Wash,)  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  writing  for  the  first 
time  for  our  Magazine,  just  to  let  the 
sisters  know  how  our  little  lodge  is  pro- 
gressing. 

We  were  organized  April  28th  with 
26  charter  members,  by  Sister  Violet 
Stover,  of  Loyal  Lodge  166,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  She  was  ably  assisted  by 
Sister  DaTidson,  of  Mt  Tacoma  Lodge 


196,  to  both  of  whom  we  owe  many 
thanks.  Sister  Stover,  we  are  pleased  to 
i»ay,  is  one  of  us  now,  as  she  came  in  by 
transfer  card  since  we  were  organised. 
We  know  even  better  her  sterling  worth 
as  an  earnest  and  conscientious  worker, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  lodge  room.  In 
fact,  the  members  are  all  hustlers  and 
willing  workers.  If  they  had  not  been  we 
would  not  have  our  names  enrolled  on  a 
charter  today.  Sisters  Georgia  Peterson 
and  Pauline  Gillulv  deserve  our  sincere 
thanks  for  their  untiring  efforts  and  many 
trips  over  the  city,  in  order  to  get  the 
names  of  all  the  sisters  who  cared  to  go 
in  as  charter  members.  In  fact,  we  have 
all  given  our  time  in  this  effort,  and  done 
the  best  we  could,  and  I  trust  each  one 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  so 
we  may  make  a  success  of  our  Society. 
I  am  sure  that  each  one  will  do  their 
part,  and  thus  we  look  forward  to  a  pros- 
perous year.  The  brothers  of  Puget 
Sound,  No.  407,  can  not  be  too  highly 
praised,  for  they  are  ever  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  a  worthy  brother,  and 
one  thing  sure,  if  No.  199  does  not  pros- 
per and  meet  with  success,  it  \a  not  the 
fault  of  the  brothers,  for  they  have  been 
a  great  help  to  us.  They  donated  $12  to 
our  Society  since  our  organization,  and 
made  us  a  present  of  $20  for  our  supplies 
and  charter  to  start  with,  so  we  think  of 
them  as  being  "above  reproach"  of  any 
kind.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
of  their  kindnesses  to  us,  on  last  Friday 
evening,  after  the  close  of  our  regular 
lodge  meeting,  we  were  called  out  into 
the  hall,  while  the  doors  of  the  anteroom 
were  locked  for  a  short  time  (Oh,  no! 
we  were  not  inquisitive,  nor  wanting  to 
peep — ^women  never  are)  ;  but  we  did  not 
have  long  to  wait,  for  soon  the  doors  to 
the  lodge  room  were  thrown  wide  open 
and  we  were  ushered  in,  and  to  such  a 
banquet  as  will  be  remembered  for  many 
a  day.  There  were  48  ladies  seated  at  the 
first  table,  and  the  brothers  were  in 
bright,  clean  overalls  and  jumpers,  and 
to  say  they  are  No.  1  caterers  does  not 
express  it.  They  have  the  sisters  of  199 
placed  in  the  shade.  They  served  sand- 
wiches, ice  cream  and  cake  on  shining 
new  scoops,  while  the  coffee  and  cream 
were  served  from  peculiar  long-spouted 
cans  and  tallow  pots,  which  the  sisters 
hardly  knew  how  to  handle.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  jolly  bunch,  and  a  time  long  to  be 
remembered.  Several  of  the  brothers  then^ 
spoke  a  few  words  to  us,  congratnlating 
n9  on  our  splendidly  organiiad  aozillarj*  ' 
and  wishing  us  all  ■ocesw. 
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We  have  a  very  efficient  set  of  officers, 
and  each  one  tries  to  be  present  at  each 
meeting,  and  endeavor  to  do  their  work  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  The  officers  are 
as  follows:  President,  Luella  Good; 
Vice-President,  Maggie  Williams;  Past 
President,  Violet  Stover;  Collector, 
Stella  Grove:  Treasurer,  Olive  Tegth- 
mire;  Secretary,  Pauline  Gilluly;  War- 
den, Blanche  Hendriz;  Conductor,  Yula 
Martin ;  Guards,  Ada  Hammond  and 
Anna  Little. 

This  is  my  first  attempt  to  write  for 
the  Magazine,  and  if  this  article  finds 
space  in  your  columns  I  will  let  you  hear 
from  us  again. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  to  the 
sister  lodges,  I  am,  yours  in  friendship 
and  charity.  One  of  tide  26. 


Fkom  L.  S.  15 — iMr»,  Mary  Negus, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,)  Forest  £^ower  Lodge 
15  and  Forest  City  Lodge  10  on  July  3d 
held  a  joint  installation.  The  meeting 
was  largely  attended,  over  200  being  pres- 
ent. A  short  program  was  also  given, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  evening 
was  a  check  from  No.  10  for  $146.75,  the 
receipts  from  the  May  party,  conducted 
and  arranged  by  Bro.  F.  N.  Gear,  the 
efficient  Secretary  of  No.  10. 

The  ladies  appreciated  the  kindness  and 
interest  Bro.  Gear  has  taken  in  their  So- 
ciety, and  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  the 
ladies  presented  him  with  a  very  hand- 
some military  set  of  brushes,  with  his  ini- 
tials engraved  thereon. 

Brother  and  Sister  Gear  were  very 
much  surprised  and  pleased,  and  in  a  few 
very  well  chosen  words  Bro.  Gear  thanked 
the  ladies,  and  said  that  the  Ladies  Soci- 
ety could  always  depend  on  his  assist- 
ance. 

Then  we  disposed  of  a  quilt  the  ladies 
had  made  to  Bro.  Gear. 

The  principal  singer  of  the  evening  was 
Miss  Jordan,  who  has  a  beautiful  soprano 
voice.  Although  not  a  member  of  the 
Ladies  Society,  she  has  always  been  very 
kind  in  assisting  us,  and  we  all  appreciate 
her  kindness  very  much. 

Refreshments  and  cigars  were  passed 
and  a  jolly  good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  Brotherhood  read  their  yearly  report, 
and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  another 
lodge  belonging  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  that  Lb 
in  a  better  condition  financially  then  No. 
10.  They  have  over  $4,000  in  their  treas- 
ury and  have  paid  over  $1,000  in  sick 
benefits.    So  we  congratulate  them   on 


their  prosperity.  Forest  Flower  is  pro- 
gressing very  steadily,  and  we  have  good 
attendance  at  our  meetings.  Our  old  offi- 
cers were  re-elected,  and  our  treasury  has 
over  $200,  so  we  think  we  are  doing 
nicely. 

•      #      # 

From  L.  S.  177— (A  Memher,  Middle- 
ton ,  N,  Y.)  I  have  been  reading  the  let- 
ters from  the  sisters  in  the  Magazine,  and 
thought  they  would  like  to  hear  from  us, 
as  they  have  not  heard  a  word  from  us 
for  a  long  time. 

On  May  27th  we  celebrated  our  second 
anniversary  by  inviting  the  brothers  of 
232  to  a  party  and  social  evening.  A 
delightful  luncheon,  consisting  of  ice 
cream,  cake  and  strawberries,  was  served, 
and  the  brothers  proved  to  us  that  they 
know  how  to  do  dishes  by  going  into  the 
kitchen  and  doing  th^m,  and  leaving 
everything  in  a  very  orderly  and  tidy 
mnnii'^r. 

Some  of  our  sisters  Hre  very  careless 
about  attending  the  regular  meetings  of 
our  lodge.  Sisters,  remember  your  obli- 
gation to  your  Society.  Come  out  and 
take  an  active  interest  in  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Society.  Pause  and  think  wnat  it 
means  to  us  and  our  families  in  many 
ways.  It  takes  but  little  of  our  time  and 
attention  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  us. 
Let  us  not  grow  selfish  and  be  forgetful 
of  what  we  owe  others.  And  let  us  al- 
ways speak  of  others  as  we  would  have 
others  speak  of  us.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  our  lodge  flourish. 

We  are  going  to  give  our  "goaf'  a  good 
exercising  at  our  next  meeting,  as  we  have 
a  candidate  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries 
of  our  Order. 

July  12th  being  the  time  for  installa- 
tion of  officers,  the  lodge  presented  our 
Secretary,  Sister  Mary  Hoey,  with  a  $5 
gold  piece.  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  the  President  To  say  Sister 
Hoey  was  surprised  is  putting  it  mildly. 
All  she  could  utter  was  a  mere  **Thazik 
you."  Then  Sister  Suffem,  our  worthy 
Vice-President,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
and  very  appropriate  remarks,  presented 
the  President  with  a  very  handsome  gold- 
headed  umbrella.  Her  surprise  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  Secretary,  if  such 
a  thing  could  be  possible. 

On  July  24th  the  brothers  of  Lodge  232 
gave  a  picnic,  and -with  but  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  sisters  were  all  there,  and 
all  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  time. 

We  wish  our  Editress  the  best  of  suc- 
cess, and  to  all  the  sister  lodges  we  wisl) 
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good  luck  and  unlimited  sncceos;  and 
also  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen^  in  whose  interests  we  are  organ- 
ized.   In  friendship  and  charity. 

#  #      • 

From  L.  S.  OS— (Edna  Ashley,  Trini- 
dad, Coh)  It  has  been  some  time  since 
I  have  noticed  an  article  from  Florodora 
Lodge  53,  but  I  assure  you,  sisters,  we  are 
not  asleep,  but  have  been  up  and  doing,  ais 
the  work  for  the  last  .few  months  will 
show. 

We  had  one  candidate  for  our  last 
meeting,  and  two  more  waiting  for  the 
degrees  at  our  next  meeting.  It  was  our 
privilege,  as  well  as  our  pleasure,  to  hold 
joint  installation  ceremonies  with  the 
brothers  of  Las  Animas  Lodge  344,  on 
July  7th,  after  which  a  lunch  was  served, 
and  all  had  a  very  enjoyable  time. 

We  are  deeply  grieved  to  state  that 
Brother  and  Sister  G.  E.  Smith  lost  their 
only  child  July  9th — an  infant  son  of 
seven  months.  We  extend  our  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  father  and  mother 
in  this  their  great  sorrow,  and  commend 
them  to  the  a  11- wise  Father,  who  doeth 
all  things  well. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  have  been 
drafted  and  sent  to  the  parents  and  to 
the  Magazine. 

We  will  try  and  write  for  the  Magazine 
often  and  let  the  sister  lodges  know  how 
our  lodge  is  growing  and  prospering. 
Best  wishes  for  all  lodges  and  for  our  sis- 
ter Editress. 

•  #      # 

Fbom  L.  S.  86 — (Sister  Be,  Laramie, 
Wyo.)  Jewel  of  86  wishes  to  tell  the  sis- 
ters, through  the  columns  of  the  Maga- 
zine, that  we  have  begun  the  fiscal  year 
with  great  activity.  Our  membership  is 
increasing  rapidly.  As  many  of  our 
brothers  have  lately  taken  unto  them- 
selves a  wife,  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  many  new  members. 

On  the  evening  of  July  7th  we  held 
joint  installation  exercises  with  the 
brothers  of  86,  after  which  a  social  good 
time  was  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Trainmen's  Hall, 


and  their  wives  and  sweethearts  were  also 
our  guests.  Ice  cream,  cake  and  coffee 
were  served.  We  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  for  the  good  time 
they  provided  for  us. 

We  hold  "joint  meetings"  every  two 
months,  and  by  the  large  number  who  at- 
tend and  by  the  good  times  enjoyed,  it  is 
thought  the  brothers,  as  a  lodge,  still 
think  of  us  as  their  precious  "Jewel." 
W^e  certainly  appreciate  the  encourage- 
ment we.  receive  from  the  boys  of  86. 
They  seem  very  proud  of  our  little  society, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  assist  us  in  every 
way.  As  a  society  we  are  truly  grateful 
for  their  favor. 

Success  to  86  and  every  lodge  of  the 
L.  S. 

#  #      # 

E^M  L.  S.  65 — (Mrs.  William  Snyder, 
Nevada,  Mo.)  I  will  make  an  effort  to 
write  a  letter  for  our  Magazine.  Do  not 
think  that  the  members  of  65  are  all 
asleep  because  you  do  not  hear  from  us 
oftener.  We  are  still  getting  new  mem- 
bers.   They  are  a  little  slow,  but  sure. 

On  our  last  meeting  day  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  be  called  on  by  a  com- 
mittee from  No.  371,  and  cordially  in- 
vited to  partake  of  a  banquet  prepared 
by  the  brothers.  The  boys  were  on  their 
best  behavior,  and  with  pleasant  smiles 
waited  on  each  lady  to  a  queen's  taste, 
and  "jollied"  us  until  we  aU  wished  they 
would  come  again  soon. 

They  had  prepared  a  fine  program,  con- 
sisting principally  of  music,  and  had  in- 
vited their  sweethearts  and  friends  to 
enjoy  the  same  with  us. 

May  success  and  prosperity  be  with 
Covenant  Lodge,  No.  371,  is  my  earnest 
wish. 

Yours  in  friendship  and  charity. 

#  #      # 
Death  Report, 

Maude  J,  WUlis. — Lodge  10;  died 
June  26,  1005;  cause,  tuberculosis  of  the 
throat.    Insurance,  $200. 

Mary  B.  Lang, — Lodge  116 ;  died  July 
22,  1905;  cause,  uraemic  convulsions. 
Insurance,  $200. 
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Plate  XXinSiraight  Air  Brake 
Valve. 

Plate  XXIII  ^f  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Series  of  the  LocomotiTe  Fire- 
men's Magazine  Educational  Charts 
shows  views  of  the  straight  air  brake 
valve.  It  is  used  with  the  Combined  Au- 
tomatic and  Straight  Air  Brake. 

For  switching  purposes,  for  holding  the 
slack  of  the  train  on  heavy  grades,  and 
for  stopping  at  water  tanks,  coal  chutes, 
etc.,  this  brake  valve  is  particularly  valu- 
able, being  conveniently  located  near  the 
side  of  the  cab  and  within  easy  reach  of 
the  engineer. 

The  left-hand  view  in  Plate  XXIII 
shows  the  brake  valve  as  it  appears  in 
its  usual  location  in  the  cab,  while  the 
right-hand  view  shows  a  vertical  section 
of  the  valve  in  application  position,  and 
the  upper  view  shows  a  horizontal  cross- 
section  through  A  B,  right-hand  view. 

In  the  different  views  1  is  the  valve 
body;  2  the  brake  valve  handle;  S  the 
valve  shaft;  ^  the  shaft  spring,  which" 
bears  against  the  shaft  3  and  holds  the 
collar  encircling  the  same  securely 
against  a  leather  washer,  shown  in  right- 
hand  view,  and  making  an  air-tight 
joint:  5  is  the  cap  nut  securing  shaft  3 
and  spring  .^  in  position ;  6  and  7  are 
the  check  valve  springs;  8  the  check 
valve  controlling  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure; 9  the  check  valve  which  controls 
the  escape  of  brake  cylinder  pressure  to 


the  atmosphere,  and  12  and  13  are  the 
check  valve  cap  nute. 

The  handle  2  is  connected  to  the  shaft 

5.  Shaft  3  is  provided  with  a  collar 
which  bears  against  a  leather  washer, 
and  the  tension  exerted  by  spring  4  in 
the  hollow  end  of  shaft  3  permits  of  an 
air-tight  joint  being  formed.  Shaft  3  is 
cut  away  on  opposite  sides,  and  at  two 
points,  in  which  tappet  pieces  are  riveted 
(this  will  be  better  understood  from  sec- 
tional views  which  will  be  shown  in  a 
following  plate).  Each  tappet  piece  is 
provided  with  a  flange,  or  projection, 
which  stands  directly  over  and  above  the 
steel  cap  on  the  end  of  the  stem  of  its 
respective  check  valve  8  or  9, 

The  connections  to  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure and  to  the  double  check  valve  and 
braKe  cylinders  are  indicated  in  the  right- 
hand  view.  Main  reservoir  air  is  re- 
duced to  a  limited  pressure  by  means  of 
a  reducing  valve  before  it  is  permitted 
to  enter  the  straight  air  brake  valve. 

In  applying  the  brakes  with  the 
straight  air  brake  valve,  right-hand  view, 
the  handle  of  the  brake  valve  is  moved 
to  the  position  shown,  when  the  tappet 
piece  on  shaft  3  which  stands  over  check 
valve  8  unseats  that  valve,  permitting  the 
reduced  main  reservoir  pressure  to  enter 
the  brake  valve,  pass  into  chamber  a,  up 
and  around  check  valve  8,'  into  chamber 

6.  and  through  passages  c,  c^  and  c*  to 
the  double  check  valve  and  brake  cylin- 
ders.     This    pressure    passing    beneatl) 
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check  valve  9  assiBts  check  valve  spring 
7  to  hold  it  to  its  seat. 

The  rapidity  or  slowness  of  application 
of  the  brakes  is  dependent  on  how  far 
the  brake  valve  handle  is  moved  toward 
its  extreme  application  position.  If 
moved  only  far  enough  to  cause  check 
valve  S  to  move  a  short  distance  from 
its  seat  the  effect  will  be  gradual,  where- 
as, if  the  brake  valve  handle  is  moved 
to  its  extreme  application  position  the 
effect  will  be  quick  and  the  brakes  will 
be  applied  hard.  Likewise  in  releasing 
the  brakes,  if  the  brake  valve  handle  is 
moved  far  enough  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  cause  check  valve  9  to  move  only 
slightly  from  its  seat  the  release  will  be 
gradual,  but  if  moved  to~  its  extreme  re- 
lease position  the  release  of  the  brakes 
will  be  effected  quickly.  This  feature  of 
the  straight  air  brake  valve  makes  it 
valuable  for  the  purposes  intended,  and 
its  use  makes  good  braking  more  easily 
accomplished. 

#       #      # 

Locomotive  Testing  Plant  of  the 
PennsplVania  Railroad  Spstem, 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
1904. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  H. 
H.  Vaughan,  J.  E.  Sague,  E.  M.  Herr, 
F.  H.  Clark,  C.  H.  Quereau,  H.  V.  Wille, 
and  W.  A.  Smith,  which  was  held  at 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  June 
12,  1905,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  presented  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  unanimously  adopted : 

That,  Whebeas:  The  advisory  com- 
mittee, representing  various  scientific  and 
technical  interests  in  the  tests  of  locomo- 
tives at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, having  completed  its  formal  work, 
and  desiring  to  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road System  in  conceiving,  planning  and 
executing  these  tests,  now  makes  of  rec- 
ord the  fact,  that: 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  has 
brought  into  existence  an  entirely  new 
testing  plant  designed  for  mounting  either 
freight  or  passenger  locomotives,  and  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  for  an  indefinite  period 
the  maximum  power  qf  a  modern  locomo- 
tive when  running  at  any  rate  of  speed 
between  10  and  75  miles  per  hour ; 

It  has  caused  to  be  designed  and  con- 
structed a  dynamometer  capable  of  reg- 
istering the  tractive  power  of  the  heaviest 
locomotives,   and    at   the   same    time   so 


sensitive  as  to  indicate  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  the  force  it  may  exert; 

It  has  purchased  and  standardized  in- 
struments and  apparatus  for  ufc»c  in  secur- 
ing all  data  which  has  been  deemed  to  be 
of  scientific  interest ; 

It  has  organized  a  complete  corps  of 
observers,  engineers  and  computers  to 
carry  out  the  tests,  and  to  record,  tabu- 
late and  analyze  the  results ; 

It  has  invited  and  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  men  of 
this  and  other  countries  to  assist  it  in 
placing  the  tests  upon  the  highest  scien- 
tific plane  possible  in  such  work ; 

It  has  overcome  difficulties,  in  many 
cases  perplexing  and  serious,  incident  to 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  work  as  a  part 
of  a  great  International  Exposition ; 

It  has,  as  a  result  of  its  effort,  defined 
the  action  of  seven  different  typical  loco- 
motives as  regards  the  performance  of 
the  boiler,  the  engine,  and  of  the  locomo- 
tive as  a  whole,  under  many  different  con- 
ditions of  operation,  making  of  record  a 
mass  of  information  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic performance  of  the  modern  locomo- 
tive of  great  immediate  value,  and  supply- 
ing a  basis  of  comparison  which  will 
prove  useful  for  many  years  to  come ; 

It  has  met  the  expenses  of  equipping 
and  operating  the  plant  with  an  unstinted 
hand,  always  holding  considerations  of 
cost  subordinate  to  the  definite  object  of 
making  the  tests  as  complete  and  valuable 
as  possible,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  amounts  involved  have  been  far  great- 
er than  have  ever  been  appropriated  to 
any  similar  undertaking ;  and 

It  has  undertaken  a  broad  plan  of  pub- 
lication which  is  to  result  in  making  all 
its  data  derived  from  tests,  and  all  conclu- 
sions based  thereon,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  methods  and  means  employed, 
all  in  great  detail,  accessible  to  railroad 
officials  and  locomotive  designers  through- 
out the  world ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  advisory  committee 
expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  organized  staff  concerned  in 
conducting  this  work ; 

It  recognizes  that  special  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  J.  J.  Turner,  third  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  Theo.  N.  Ely,  chief  of  motive 
power,  for  their  efforts  in  securing  the 
interest  and  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  in  behalf 
of  the  proposed  work,  for  the  broad  views 
which  have  prompted  them  in  giving  it 
their  general  direction,  and  for  the  inter- 
est they  have  shown  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  standards  which  have  marked 
its  progress ; 
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To  Mr.  F.  D.  Gasanave,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  effected  a  work- 
ing organization,  for  his  successful  efforts 
in  securing  the  locomotives  to  be  tested, 
for  the  skill,  earnestness  and  freedom 
from  friction  with  which  he  has  managed 
the  entire  work ; 

To  Mr.  A.  W.  Gibbs,  for  his  enthusi- 
astic personal  support,  and  for  the  full- 
ness with  which  he  has  made  available 
the  resources  of  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment; 

To  Mr.  A.  S.  Vogt,  for  a  design  of  test- 
ing plant  of  unusual  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  details,  and  of  such  excellence  in 
operation  thati  under  the  severe  conditions 
of  service,  Interruptions  were  more  fre- 
quently due  to  locomotive  defects  than  to 
diflSculties  with  the  plant ; 

To  Mr.  E.  D.  Nelson,  for  the  eflSciency 
with  which  he  organized  and  managed  the 
expert  staff,  and  for  the  ability  shown 
in  dealing  with  all  scientific  questions 
involved ; 

To  Mr.  G.  L.  Wall  and  his  efficient 
staff  of  assistants  for  the  devotion  shown 
in  the  operation  of  the  plant,  their  ability 
and  determination  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties, their  skill  in  maintaining  running 
conditions,  and  their  painstaking  efforts 
in  securing  accuracy  in  results. 


American    LocomotWe   Companp's 
New  Department  of  VubUcitp. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Basford,  for  the  past  eight 
years  editor  of  the  American  Engineer 
and  Railroad  Journal,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition with  the  American  liocomotive 
Company  in  charge  of  a  newly  established 
department  of  publicity.  He  will  assume 
his  new  duties  October  1st,  at  the  general 
offices  of  the  company,  111  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


Central  RailWap  Club. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Central 
Railway  Club,  held  at  the  Bedell  House, 
Grand  Island,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  September 
S,  1905,  a  reception  was  given  to  its  past 
presidents,  which  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen :  Mr.  E.  Chamberlin, 
chairman  of  the  freight  car  repair  pool. 
New  York  Central  Lines,  who  was  presi- 
dent during  the  years  1889-92;  Mr.  Ar- 
thur M.  Waitt,  consulting  engineer,  presi- 
dent during  the  years  189S-94;  Mr.  S. 
Higgins,  general  manager,  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  pres- 


ident during  the  year  1895;  Mr.  E.  D. 
Bronner,  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  president 
during  the  year  1896 ;  Mr.  John  Macken- 
zie, retired,  president  during  the  year 
1897 ;  Mr.  John  S.  Lentz,  superintendent 
car  department,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
president  during  the  year  1898;  Mr.  E. 
A.  Miller,  superintendent  of  motive  pow- 
er. New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  president  during  the  year  1899 ; 
Mr.  H.  F.  Ball,  superintendent  of  motive 
power.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Railroad,  president  during  the  year 
1900 ;  Mr.  George  W.  West,  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power.  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railroad,  president  during 
the  years  1901-03;  Mr.  James  Macbeth, 
master  car  builder,  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  president 
during  the  year  1904.  The  present  presi- 
dent of  the  club  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hogan, 
who  is  identified  with  the  motive  power 
department  of  the  New  York  Central 
System. 

#  #       # 

Air  Brake  Lubrication. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  issued  a  new  publication 
entitled  "Air  Brake  Lubrication,"  with 
a  description  of  the  properties,  uses  and 
special  advantages  of  Dixon's  Ticonder- 
oga  graphite  air  brake  and  triple  valve 
grease,  and  Dixon's  Special  graphite.  No. 
C35.  The  statement  is  made  that  Dixon's 
graphite  air-brake  and  triple-valve  grease, 
prepared  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
air-brake  experts,  has,  after  long  and 
thorough  tests  with  greases  of  various 
compositions  and  densities,  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  leading  trunk  lines  of  Amer- 
ica. Scientific  tests  of  Dixon's  graphite 
on  triple  valves  has  thoroughly  demon- 
strated its  value.  Useful  information 
and  full  directions  for  uaing  are  con- 
tained within  the  pages  of  this  little 
book,  which  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  person  having  to  do  with  air 
brakes. 

#  #      # 

American  Practice  in  Locomotive 
Building.* 

It  is  in  the  provision  of  locomotives  for 
the  railroads  of  the  republic  that  the  most 
remarkable  records  of  rapid  construction 
have  been  made  in  American  shops — loco- 
motives having,  in  some  instances,  been 


^By  Williavi  F.  Bogart,  in  tho  Am«ricaD 
Inventor. 
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completed  in  eight  days — ^and  it  is  for 
these  steam  roads  of  the  United  Stat?.9 
that  there  have  been  evolved  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  locomotives  in  the 
world — engines  that  will  haul  a  load  of 
6,000  tons.  The  manufacture  of  locomo- 
tives is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
industrial  processes.  It  reaches  a  spec- 
tacular culmination  in  the  erecting  shop, 
where  the  efficiency  not  only  of  every  de- 
partment, but  of  every  employe  is  put  to 
practical  test. 

The  erecting  shop  of  the  modern  loco- 
motive building  plant  is  usually  a  struc- 
ture several  hundred  feet  in  length  with  a 
floor  space  aggregating  several  acres. 
The  walls  are  largely  of  glass  and  within 
the  floor  are  ranged  a  great  number  of 
engine  pits  of  brick  masonry.  There  are 
numerous  devices  to  facilitate  w^ork,  as, 
for  instance,  an  ingenious  arrangement 
for  disposing  of  the  smoke  and  vapor 
formed  in  firing  up  and  testing  locomo- 
tives. Especially  notable  in  the  equip- 
ment are  the  huge  electric  cranes  which 
traverse  the  building  and  serve  not  only 
to  bring  quickly  to  the  snop  cylinders, 
boilers,  wheels,  frames  and  other  parts, 
but  are  capable  of  lifting  and  carrying 
the  heaviest  locomotives  clear  of  other  en- 
gines in  the  pits. 

The  actual  assembling  of  a  locomotive 
in  the  erecting  shop  takes  place  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  space  of  time.  First,  a 
pair  of  cylinders  are  brought  to  the  erect- 
ing floor  by  one  of  the  traveling  cranes 
and  are  suspended  over  the  track  upon 
which  the  locomotive  is  to  be  built.  They 
are  deposited  upon  jacks  and  with  little 
delay  the  frames  are  placed  in  position. 
While  the  workmen  are  waiting  for  the 
boiler  to  arrive  many  minor  fittings  are 
applied,  and  when  toe  great  cylindrical 
structure  for  vreueratine  steam  is  brought 
in  from  the  boiler  shop  and  lowered  into 
place  the  mass  begins  to  have  the  sem- 
blance of  a  locomotive.  Next,  the  entire 
structure  is  lifted  bodily  into  the  air  by 
a  large  crane,  in  order  that  the  wheels, 
which  have  been  in  waiting  on  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  track,  may  be  rolled  into 
place,  and  then  follows  the  installation  of 
the  cab,  stack  and  pilot,  together  with  the 
running  board  and  other  minor  details. 


Meanwhile  the  boiler  and  all  moving 
parts  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 

The  boiler  shop  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  modern  locomo- 
tive building  institution.  Steel  plate  is 
used  exclusively  in  modern  American  lo- 
comotives, although  in  many  engines  for 
export  the  firebox  is  of  copper.  The  steel 
is  received  at  the  works  in  sheets  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  thickness,  some  of  them 
being  over  twenty  feet  long,  this  size  be- 
ing required  to  form  a  ring  for  the  very 
large  boilers  now  in  use.  The  punching 
and  drilling  of  holes  in  this  sheet  steel  is 
done  solely  by  tools  driven  by  separate 
electric  motors,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
dangerous  overhead  belts  of  bygone  days. 
The  riveting  is  done  by  massive  but  prac- 
tically noiseless  machines  operated  by  hy- 
draulic power. 

Whereas  pressed  and  cast  steel  are  be- 
ing used  very  extensively  in  locomotive 
construction  there  is  one  part  of  each  en- 
gine which  is  invariably  made  of  cast 
iron,  and  that  is  the  cylinders.  The  larg- 
est American  locomotive  building  plant 
has  a  foundry  that  extends  the  length  of 
a  city  block.  There  are  three  cupolas, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  of 
iron  at  one  heat,  and  the  amount  actual- 
ly used  in  this  shop  aggregates  135  tons 
per  day.  The  cast  iron  used  for  cylinders 
is  of  the  hardest  grade  obtainable.  In  lo- 
comotive work  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  castings  weighing  as  much  as  9,000 
pounds,  and  in  the  case  of  these  large 
pieces  the  molten  metal  is  poured  into  the 
molds  from  ladles  each  of  which  has  a 
carrying  capacity  of  12,000  pounds  of 
iron. 

An  American  locomotive  of  moderate 
size  and  modern  construction  costs  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000.  The  American  manu- 
facturer has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  purchase  material  in  some  instances 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  obtained  abroad ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  labor  costs  fully 
50  per  cent.  more.  For  all  that,  the 
Yankee  locomotive  builder  can  undersell 
his  foreign  competitor  by  a  heavy  margin. 
Our  builders  have  sold  more  than  $40,- 
000,000  worth  of  locomotives  abroad,  one 
firm  having  filled  orders  from  29  different 
countries  in  one  year. 
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Locating  VtoWs,   Testing  and   Break'doWns 
of  Compound  Locomotives 


in  response  to  a  popular  demand  from 
many  of  our  members  and  readers  for  in- 
struction relativfe  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  compound  locomotives, 
abstracts  from  papers  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Carroll,  published  in  Record  of  Recent 
Construction  No.  40,  by  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works,  and  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Roesch,  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Tandem  Compound,"  by  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company,  are  here  repro- 
duced : 


when  it  is  observed  that  the  engine  is  g6- 
ing  lame  or  exhausts  unequally,  about  the 
first  inspection  necessary  would  be  to  Ex- 
amine the  starting:  valves  and  connecting 
levers.  Place  the  starting  valve  handle 
in  the  cab  in  central  position,  then  get 
down  and  observe  the  position  of  the  lever 
on  the  starting  valve.  If  this  is  central, 
that  proves  these  valves  to  be  exactly 
fight.  If  one  side  is  central  and  the  other 
side  is  front  or  back  of  central  positioli, 
the  connecting  lever  rod  should  be  length- 


Fis.3 


Locating  Blows  on  a  Vattctain  Fonr-Cplin- 
dtr  Compound  Engine,* 

At  times  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  an  intelligent  report,  to  know  how 
to  locate  any  defect  or  any  derangement 
of  parts  in  the  comi>ound  cylinders,  such 
as  leaking  of  steam  past  the  various  pack- 
ing rings  of  the  valves  and  pistons.  It 
may  at  first  appear  puzzling  to  know  just 
how  to  locate  troubles  of  this  sort,  but 
with  a  little  careful  observation  any  of 
the  usual  defects  can  be  located. 

On  the  Vauclain  four-cylinder  engine, 

*Abitraot  from  paper  by  W.  J.  McCarroll, 
read  beff>re  the  Traveling  EDgineera'  Asaooia- 
tion,  September,  1902. 


enod  or  shortened,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
make  it  central.  Should  the  lameness  still 
continue,  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  motion- 
work  for  defects,  such  as  bent  eccentric 
rods,  loose  eccentric  rods,  bent  transmis- 
sion rod,  loose  rocker  boxes,  etc.,  should 
be  looked  for. 

With  this  make  of  engine  there  need  be 
no  alarm  about  eccentrics  slipping,  as 
they  are  all  securely  keyed  to  the  axle, 
and  this  key  can  not  possibly  get  out  of 
position  without  seriously  deranging  the 
motion.  If  the  motion-work  is  in  no  way 
deranged,  and  the  lameness  continues,  it 
is  then  necessary  to  test  the  valve  packing 
rings  and  cjlinder  packing  rings. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig,  4  (a  sectional 
cut  of  cylinders  and  valves),  that  the 
valve  pacKing  rings  are  numbered  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  manner :  The 
rings  governing  admission  and  release  of 
steam  to  high-pressure  cylinder  are  1,2,7 
and  8,  and  those  to  low-pressure  cylinder 

are  5,  ^,  5  and  6 Rings  1,  2,  7 

and  8  can  be  tested  as  follows :  Place  the 
reverse  lever  in  central  position,  thereby 
covering   all    the   ports,    then    open    the 


pressure  cylinder  ports,  after  the  reverse 
lever  has  been  moved  from  central  posi- 
tion suflSciently  to  get  the  lap  opening  on 
valve  to  low-pressure  cylinder.  If  these 
rings  do  not  leak,  no  steam  should  escape 
from  these  points.  If  rings  5  and  6  to 
low-pressure  cylinder  leak,  it  can  be  no- 
ticed by  a  steady  blow  through  the  ex- 
haust at  the  same  test  made  for  rings  1 
and  8.  If  there  should  be  a  small  leak 
through  rings   1   and  8,   the  steam  will 


Fi«.  4 


throttle  and  admit  steam  to  the  ends  of 
the  valves.  If  rings  1  and  8  leak,  the 
steam  will  blow  through,  filling  both  ends 
01  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  central 
cavity  of  the  valve.  The  leak  can  be  no- 
ticed by  steam  escaping  in  a  steady  blow 
at  high-pressure  cylinder  cocks,  or  by  re- 
moving indicator  plugs  (if  cylinders  are 
80  arranged),  or  on  engines  having  relief 
valves  on  the  end  of  extended  valve  stems, 
by  steam  blowing  through  this  valve.  It 
can  also  be  noticed  by  blowing  through 
air  valves  C  and  C7*,  in  Fig.  3,  on  low- 


not  be  entirely  lost,  as  it  goes  to  do  useful 
work  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

To  test  rings  5,  4*  5  and  &,  governing 
the  admission  and  release  to  low-pressure 
cylinders,  place  reverse  lever  in  full  gear, 
with  starting  valve  open  and  driving 
brakes  on.  Open  throttle,  and  if  these 
rings  leak  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  steady 
blow  through  the  exhaust  nozzle. 

To  test  high-pressure  cylinder  packing 
rings,  place  engine  at  about  quarter 
stroke,  so  that  valve  is  open  and  steam 
enters  high-pressure  cylinder  at  front  end, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Keep  starting  valve 
closed  and  driving  brakes  on.  Open  throt- 
tle and  admit  steam.  If  the  packing  rings 
leak,  the  steam  will  pass  the  ring  and 
down  through  the  center  of  the  valve  to 
the  forward  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der, and  can  be  detected  by  a  steady 
escape  of  steam  at  front  cylinder  cock. 

To  test  low-pressure  cylinder  rings, 
keep  engine  and  valve  in  same  position  as 
testing  the  high-pressure  cylinder  packing 
rings,  but  open  starting  valve,  which  gives 
an  increased  pressure  in  low-pressure  cyl- 
inder, if  the  packing  rings  leak,  it  will 
be  detected  bv  a  steady  escape  of  steam  at 
the  back  cylinder  cock. 

The  testing  of  valves  and  pistons  for 
leaks  and  blows  should  always  be  done 
when  cylinders  are  hot  and  well  lubri- 
cated. 

Should  the  High-pressure  cylinder  pack- 
ing leak,  it  would  increase  the  pressure  in 
the  low-pressure  cylinder,  consequently 
the  exhaust  would  be  heavier  on  this -side 
and  sound  as  if  the  valves  were  out.  A 
leak  through  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
packing  will  decrease  the  exhaust  pres- 
sure and  cause  the  engine  to  have  two 
light  exhausts  on  this  side. 

In  case  it  is  necessary  to  disconnect  the 
Vauclain  engine,  on  account  of  break- 
down, proceed  exactly  as  you  would  with 
a  single-expansion  engine.  The  valve, 
when  placed  in  central  position,  will  cover 
all  ports  the  same  as  is  done  by  the  plain 
D  valve. 

The  central  position  of  the  valve  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6. 

9r€akmdoWtts  and  Locating  9foWs  on  Two' 

Cptind^r  Tppf  of  Compound 

Locomotives,^ 

To  locate  blows  or  leaks  through  the 
valves  or  cylinder  packing  on  the  two- 
cylinder  type  of  compound  locomotives, 
precisely  the  same  manner  of  procedure  is 
followed  as  on  a  single-expansion  engine. 
Those  tests  should  be  made  when  the  cyl- 
inders are  warm,  well  lubricated,  running 
slowly,  and  engine  working  as  a  single  ex- 
pansion. 

In  case  of  break-down,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  run  in  on  one  side,  the  engine  can 
be  disconnected  as  readily  as  a  single-ex- 
pansion engine  and  in  exactly  the  same 
manner;  the  main  rod  should  be  taken 
down,  cross-head  blocked  and  valve  placed 
in  central  position  to  cover  all  ports. 


'^Abitract  from  paper  by  W.  J.  McOarroIl, 
read  before  the  Traveling  EngineerB*  ABSocia- 
(ion,  Septeniber,  19C2. 


In  all  cases,  regardless  of  which  side  is 
disabled,  the  intercepting  valve  must  be 
in  the  position  to  allow  the  engine  to 
work  as  a  single-expansion  engine. 

All  the  different  makes  of  compound 
locomotives  are  so  arranged  that  live 
steam  can  be  admitted  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  so  that  the  power  may  be  in* 
creased  for  starting  trains,  and  to  keep 
them  moving  on  grades,  where  a  single-ex- 
pansion engine  would  stall.  This  feature 
on  the  Vauclain  compound  is  governed  by 
the  starting  valve  and  has  been  previously 
referred  to.  On  the  two-cylinder  type  of 
compounds  this  feature  is  controlled  by 
the  movement  of  the  intercepting  valve. 
One  position  of  this  valve  allows  the  live 
steam  to  enter  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
and  the  engine  to  work  as  a  single-expan- 
sion engine.  If  the  position  of  the  valve 
is  reversed  it  closes  the  opening  for  live 
steam  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and 
opens  a  passage  that  allows  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  to 
enter  the  receiver  and  the  low-pressure 
cylinder. 

The  movement  of  this  intercepting 
valve  is  at  all  times  under  the  control  of 
the  engineer  by  a  small  lever  in  the  cab, 
and  by  the  movement  of  this  lever  the  en- 
gine can  be  made  to  work  single  expan- 
sion or  compound  at  any  part  of  the 
stroke. 

From  the  fact  that  this  method  of  using 
live  steam  in  the  low-pressure  cylinders  is 
to  be  found  on  all  makes  of  compound 
locomotives,  the  engineer  has  therefore 
the  same  duties  to  perform  when  operat- 
ing any  class  or  make  of  these  locomo- 
tives ;  he  should  be  careful  not  to  abuse 
the  engine  by  carelessness  in  handling  the 
starting  valve,  or  the  intercepting  valve, 
as  the  economy  of  fuel  and  maintenance 
depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  proper 
use  of  these  valves. 

Testing  Tandem  Compound** 

The  figures  in  this  pamphlet  show  sec- 
tions through  steam  chests,  valves  and 
cylinders,  with  valves  in  various  positions 
for  testing. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  high-pressure 
valve  A  is  central  or  internal  admission, 
while  low-pressure  valve  B  is  external  or 
end  admission.  Also  notice  that  ports  0 
and  D,  leading  from  high-pressure  steam 
chest  E  to  cylinder  P,  are  crossed.  Both 
valves  A  and   B,   and  cylinder  packings 

*Copyrlitht  by  F.  P.  Roesch,  of  »he  Hiokt  Lo- 
comotive Works,  through  whose  courtety  the 
Mtt^uine  is  perpii'ted  to  reproduce  same. 
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and  puston-packing  sleeve  G,  can  be  tested 
on  each  side  of  engine  by  simply  moving 
reverse  lever.  To  make  tests,  place  the 
engine  on  quarter  on  side  to  be  tested  and 

proceed  in  manner  designated 

Testing  High-Pressure  Valve,  Fig.  1. — 


shown  in  red  (black  here — Editor).  If 
steam  now  flows  from  either  cylinder  cock 
H  or  /,  the  high-pressure  valve  A  is  blow- 
ing. 

Testing  Low- Pressure  Valve,  Fig.  2. — 
Engine  on  top  quarter.    Reverse  lever  on 


Engine  on  top  quarter.  Reverse  lever  in 
center  of  quadrant.  Stai'ting  valve  8 
closed  as  in  Fig.  7.  This  places  both 
valves  A  and  B  in  central  position,  cover- 
ing all  ports  on  side  to  be  tested. 

By  opening  throttle,  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  high-pressure  steam  chest  E,  as 


center,  as  in  Fig.  1.     Starting  valve  8 
open,  as  in  Fig.  6. 

Remove  by-pass  valve  M  in  Fig.  6,  but 
replace  valve-cap,  which  is  not  shown,  as 
it  is  bolted  to  under  side  of  starting  vaJve. 
This  allows  steam  to  flow  through  by-pass 
from  high-pressure  steam  chest  E,  through 
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starting  valve  ports  N  and  O,  and  past 
exhaust  edges  X  and  Y  of  high-pressure 
valve  A,  into  low-pressure  steam  chest  P. 

If  steam  now  blows  from  both  low- 
pressure  cylinder  cocks  K  and  L,  the  low- 
pressure  valve  B  is  leaking. 

Testing  High-Pressure  Cylinder  Pack- 
ing,   Fig.    S. — Engine    on    top    quarter. 


Testing  Loto-Pressure  Cylinder  Pack- 
ing, Fig.  4- — Engine  on  top  quarter. 
Starting  valve  8  open,  as  in  Fig.  6.  Re- 
verse lever  in  back  motion.  This  allows 
steam  to  flow  through  starting  valve  into 
low-pressure  steam  chest  P,  thence 
through  front  low-pressure  steam  port  R 
to  front  end  of  low-pressure  cylinder  J. 


Starting  valve  8  closed,  as  in  Fig.  7.  Re- 
verse lever  in  back  motion. 

This  admits  steam  from  high-pressure 
steam  chest  E,  through  steam  port  Z),  to 
front  end  of  high-pressure  cylinder  F. 

If  steam  now  blows  from  back  high- 
pressure  cylinder  cock  H,  the  high-pres- 
sure piston  packing  is  blowing. 


If  any  steam  shows  at  back  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  cock  JT,  the  low-pressure 
piston  packing  is  blowing.  Always  test 
low-pressure  piston  packing  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

Testing  Piston  Packing  8leeve,  Be- 
tween Cylinders,  Fig.  5. — Engine  on  top 
quarter.     Starting  valve  8  closed,  as  in 
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Fig.  7.  Reverse  lever  in  forward  motion. 
This  admits  steam  from  high-pressure 
steam  chest  E,  through  steam  port  (7,  to 
back  end  of  high-pressure  cylinder  F  only. 
If  steam  now  flows  from  front  low- 
pressure  cylinder  cock  L,  the  piston  sleeve 
O  is  worn  and  leaking. 


ing  high-pressure  valve  A  on  center,  by- 
pass valve  M  removed.  For  Fig.  4  test, 
valves  A  and  £f  are  in  position,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6,  but  having  by-pass  valve  M  re- 
placed. 

Starting  Valve  in  Position  for  Working 
Compound,  Fig.  7. — Fig.  7,  same  section 


Starting  Valve  in  Position  for  Working 
Simple,  Fig,  6. — Fig.  6  shows  section 
through  high-pressure  valve,  steam  chest 
and  starting  valve.  By-pass  valve  M  re- 
moved, but  having  valve-cap  replaced. 
For  working  simple,  starting  valve  lever 
T  should  be  vertical,  which  places  valve 
8  in  forward  position,  opening  both  ports 
NtmdO. 

For  Fig.  2  test,  the  starting  valve  Sf  is 
in  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  but  hav- 


as  Fig.  6.  Both  by-pass  valves  in  plai-e. 
Lever  T  in  back  position,  so  starting 
valve  /Si  covers  port  O. 

For  Fig.  1  test,  starting  valve  ;S^  as  in 
Fig.  7.  The  high-pressure  valve  A  on 
center. 

For  Fig.  3  test,  valves  A  and  S  in  posi- 
tion as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

For  Fig.  5  test,  starting  valve  8  as  in 
Fig.  7.  High-pressure  valve  A  in  forward 
motion.  ^ 


Fi«.6 


Fif.  7 
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Express  Service   and   High'Speed 
Trains, 

"Ever  since  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  York  Central  Railroads  inaugurated 
their  fast  service  between  New  York  and 
Chicago/'  says  Railway  World,  *'a  heated 
discussion  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
newspapers  as  to  the  safety  of  traveling 
under  these  new  conditions.  The  acci- 
dent to  the  *Lake  Shore  l^lyer/  soon  ai!ter 
it  was  put  in  service,  aroused  general 
apprehension  that  these  high-speed  trains 
could  not  be  operated  with  average  safety. 
In  some  official  quarters  the  disposition 
has  been  shown  to  yield  to  this  criticism, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  an  eventual  modification  of  the  sched- 
ule to  conform  to  what  might  appear  to  be 
a  general  demand  for  slower  speed. 

"The  criticism  of  the  policy  of  these 
two  companies  in  reducing  the  time  of 
their  special  trains  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  new  factors  which 
make  these  high  speeds  possible.  The 
time  of  these  trains  is  only  in  a  small 
measure  due  to  their  increased  speed.  The 
main  reason  for  the  reduction  in  time  is 
the  long  runs  and  the  success  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  keep  the 
tracks  clear.  The  average  speed  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Special  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  about  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
including  stops,  and  slightly  more  than 
this  taking  out  the  small  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  change  engines.  This  speed 
is  not  excessive,  and  in  fact  is  exceeded 
on  many  roads  without  giving  rise  to  the 
slightest  adverse  comment.  The  speed  of 
the  express  trains  between  Washington 
and  New  York,  and  between  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City,  frequently  reaches 
seventy  miles  per  hour,  and  sixty-six-mile 
schedules  are  common.  Similar  fast  time 
is  made  on  many  other  roads.  In  fact, 
the  running  speed  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  eighteen-hour  train  Is  but  a  lit- 
tle greater  than  that  of  the  twenty-four- 
hour  train  operated  by  the  same  company 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  For 
example,  between  New  York  and  isorth 
Philadelphia,  the  time  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Special  is  one  hour  and  forty-two 
minutes,  and  of  the  Chicago  Special  two 
hours  and  two  minutes ;  between  Harris- 
burg  and  Altoona  the  time  is  two  hours 
and  thirty-six  minutes  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Special,  and  three  hours  and  ten 
minutes  for  the  slower  train ;  between 
Altoona  and  Pittsburg  the  Pennsylvania 
Special  saves  a  half  hour  over  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  Special ;   between  New  York 


and  Pittsburg  the  running  time  of  the 
eighteen-hour  special  is  but  two  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes  less  than  that  of  the 
twenty-four-hour  train,  and  of  this  time 
more  than  thirty  ^ninutes  is  explained  by 
the  longer  stops  of  the  Chicago  Special. 
West  of  Pittsburg  the  eighteen-hour  train 
saves  four  hours  over  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  Special,  but  this  is  again  ex- 
plained by  the  more  frequent  stops  of  the 
slower  trains.  After  leaving  Pittsburg 
the  first  stop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Special 
is  at  Crestline,  a  run  of  188  miles.  The 
Chicago  Special,  however,  makes  four 
stops  between  Pittsburg  and  Crestline,  and 
four  stops  between  Crestline  and  Chicago, 
as  compared  with  two  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Special.  Eastbound,  the  time  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Special  from  Harrisburg  to 
New  York  is  but  fifteen  minutes  less  than 
that  of  the  twenty-four-hour  train. 

"Excessive  >speed  maintained  for  long 
distances  along  lines  crowded  with  traffic 
is  undoubtedly  a  factor  of  danger,  when 
met  with,  but  this  is  not  the  condition 
present  in  the  fast  service  recently  in- 
augurated between  Chicago  and  New  York. 
The  phenomenal  time  of  these  trains  is  due 
rather  to  the  absence  of  interference  than 
to  the  speed  of  the  engines  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  roadbeds.  As  the  operating 
efficiency  continues  to  increase,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  demand  of  the  trav- 
eling public,  an  average  speed  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour  for  one  thousand  miles,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  will  in  a 
few  years  become  a  matter  of  course." 


Steam  and  Electric  Motive  Votaer 
in  Railhfap  Freight  Service. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Street 
and  Interurban  Railway  Association  in- 
teresting papers  by  Mr.  F.  McDonald,  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Waterloo, 
Cedar  Falls  and  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Polk,  president 
and  general/ manager  of  the  Interurban 
Railway  Company  of  Des  Moines,  were 
read.  In  these  papers  comparison  of  the 
two  motive  powers  as  applied  to  a  light 
traffic  railway  was  made.  Among  other 
things  Mr.  McDonald  said : 

In  looking,  over  the  proposed  interurban 
lines  for  Iowa,  I  find  that  nearly  all  the 
promoters  are  depending  on  the  freight 
business  from  the  country  districts  to 
furnish  a  large  part  of  the  revenue.  We 
handle  freight  in  carloads  on  all  parts  of 
our  line,  and  have  portions  which  are  op- 
erated exclusively  by  electricity,  other 
parts  operated  entirely  by  steam  locomo- 
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tivee,  and  some  on  which  both  steam  and 
electric  motive  power  are  used. 

So  far  as  I  know  we  were  the  first  to  at- 
tempt to  build  such  a  line;  at  least,  we 
were  unable  at  that  time  to  find  another 
road  operating  under  the  same  conditions. 
Our  president,  Mr.  Cass,  and  myself  made 
several  trips  to  different  points  where 
electric  railways  were  said  to  be  doing  a 
freight  and  passenger  business,  only  to 
find  that  their  freight  business  consisted 
of  a  package  or  express  business.  In  only 
one  instance  did  we  find  a  road  handling 
freight  in  carloads  in  standard  steam  rail- 
way cars  on  joint  through  tariffs  with 
trunk  line  railways. 

In  locating  a  line  of  this  kind  it  is 
necessary  that  a  territory  be  selected  in 
which  the  competition  will  not  be  direct 
with  steam  railways  already  established, 
the  idea  being  to  work  in  connection  with 
the  steam  roads  as  a  feeder  and  not 
against  them,  for  the  farming  community 
alone  will  never  support  a  railway  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  to  secure  the 
freight  and  passenger  business  in  and  out 
of  their  market  towns. 

The  question  of  motive  power  is  one 
of  the  hardest  to  decide  for  a  road  of  this 
class,  and  while  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
convention  of  electric  railway  men,  I  wish 
to  say  to  any  gentleman  here  who  is  con- 
templating the  building  of  a  railway 
through  a  farming  district,  consider  well 
your  location,  prospective  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  the  frequency  of  the  train  serv- 
ice which  you  wish  to  give  before  install- 
ing expensive  electrical  machinery  and 
overhead  equipment  to  operate  a  line  of 
this  kind.  On  the  line  out  of  Waterloo 
we  have  16  miles  equipped  with  elec- 
tricity, from  Waterloo  to  Denver  Junc- 
tion. We  use  for  this  line  20,000  volts 
alternating  current  stepped  down  through 
transformers  and  the  rotary  converters 
to  550  volts  direct  current. 

For  the  first  six  months  we  operated  to 
Denver  Junction  by  steam,  both  freight 
and  passenger  trains.  Then,  having  com- 
pleted the  installing  of  electric  machinery 
and  overhead  work,  we  operated  it  entire- 
ly by  electricity.  This  we  continued  to 
do  for  about  eight  months,  using  in  the 
freight  service  an  electric  locomotive  of 
120  horse-power.  This  locomotive  would 
handle  five  carloads  over  our  heaviest 
grades,  but  we  found,  in  operating  a 
freight  line,  as  many  of  you  have  found 
in  the  passenger  business,  that  we  could 
not  take  part  and  let  the  rest  wait  until 
we  went  back  after  it.  It  all  must  go 
about  the  same  time.  Our  business  is 
mainly  a  through  business  and  depends 
on  connections  with  the  trunk  lines  at 
junction  points.  For  example,  stock,  but- 
ter and  other  time  freight  must  connect 
with  the  time  freight  trains  on  the  con- 
necting lines,  and  shippers  object  to  load- 
ing any  earlier  in  the  day  than  just  to 
make' the  run.  As  a  rule,  also,  there  are 
one  or  two  days  in  the  week  when  all  stock 
men  wish  to  ship  in  order  to  reach  th» 
market  on  certain  days.  We  soon  found 
that,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  business 


it  would  be  necessary  to  put  into  service 
a  much  larger  locomotive,  which  meant 
increasing  the  capacity  of  our  power  sta- 
tion and  overhead  lines,  the  added  invest- 
ment to  be  used  only  one  or  at  most  two 
days  in  the  week.  We  studied  the  matter 
carefully,  making  the  comparison  of  oper- 
ating electric  and  steam  locomotives,  both 
for  labor  and  fuel,  and  returned  to  the 
use  of  the  steam  locomotive  for  the  freight 
business,  except  for  switching  at  points 
where  the  use  of  a  steam  locomotive  was 
not  practical. 

The  amount  of  coal  burned  on  our 
steam  locomotives  averages  about  1.4 
tons  per  10,000  ton  miles,  while  for  elec- 
trical service  it  is  between  eight  tons  and 
nine  tons  per  10,000  ton  miles.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison, 
as  the  coal  used  in  locomotives  is  Illinois 
lump,  while  that  used  at  the  power  house 
is  the  cheapest  Iowa  steam,  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  the  steam  locomotives 
have  longer  runs  without  stopping,  there- 
by giving  them  the  advantage  of  the  mo- 
mentum, while  the  electric  cars  are  oper- 
ated largely  on  city  lines,  where  they  have 
to  start  and  stop  every  few  hundred  feet. 
About  two  years  ago  we  acquired  con- 
trol of  28  miles  of  steam  railway  track  be- 
tween Denver  Junction  and  Sumner.  We 
have  never  equipped  this  line  for  elec- 
tricity, but  have  operated  it  entirely  by 
steam,  running  two  passenger  and  one 
freight  train  each  way  per  day.  The  pas- 
senger trains  are  <H)erated  the  same  as  the 
electrical  service,  stopping  to  receive  and 
discharge  passengers  at  all  highwav  cross- 
ings. We  do  not  find  it  any  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  this  with  a  light  train,  consist- 
ing of  one  combination  baggage  and 
smoker-  and  one  straight  day  coach, 
equipped  with  air  brakes,  than  with  an 
electrical  train  of  the  same  size.  This 
number  of  trains  takes  care  of  all  the 
regular  passenger  business  without  diffi- 
culty, and  for  special  occasions  we  run  ex- 
cursion trains  of  whatever  size  is  neces- 
sary to  care  for  the  business.  The  freight 
trains  make  the  round  trip  from  Sumner 
to  Waterloo  each  day,  a  distance  of  45 
miles,  or  90  miles  for  the  round  trip,  with 
one  engine  and  crew. 

For  passenger  business  on  the  rural 
railway,  I  have  found  the  advantage  of 
electric  motive  power  over  steam  is  large- 
ly a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  public, 
there  being  no  question  but  that  it  is 
pleasanter  to  ride  in  an  electric  traiii 
with  no  smoke  and  no  odor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  steam  train  has  the  advantage 
of  each  train  having  its  own  motive  pow- 
er. '  On  the  electric  line,  if  anything  hap- 
nens  to  your  power  house  or  overhead 
lines,  every  train  on  that  section  of  the 
road  is  at  a  standstill  until  the  damaisce  is 
repaired,  and  if  it  is  line  trouble  and  far 
out,  considerable  time  is  lost  in  reaching 
the  location  of  trouble,  especially  if  you 
have  no  steam  locomotive  or  other  in- 
dependent mesns  of  reaching  the  scene 
of  trouble.  In  snow,  I  think,  with 
locomotives  of  the  same  weight  and 
with     th«     power     behind     them,     th« 
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electric  will  do  as  good  work  as  the 
steam,  but  when  it  comes  to  lightning  and 
sleet,  the  steam  locomotives  have  a  de- 
cided advantage,  and  on  one  of  these 
cross-country  lines,  over  Iowa  prairies, 
the  bad  sleet  storms  are  as  much  to  be 
dreaded,  on  an  electric  line,  as  the  snow- 
storms. If  any  one  here  has  discovered  a 
successful  way  to  fight  sleet  on  an  inter- 
urban  trolley  wire,  I  should  like  to  know 
it 

Our  morning  train  out  of  Waterloo 
must  make  connection  at  Denver  Junction 
with  the  Chicago  Great  Western  train  for 
Fort  Dodge,  Omaha  and  all  points  West 
to  the  coast.  In  winter,  when  we  were 
troubled  with  the  snow,  we  could  count 
on  the  other  road  being  delayed  by  the 
storm  to  about  the  same  extent  we  were, 
but  during  the  early  part  of  March  we 
had  a  few  sleet  storms,  which,  while  not 
as  bad  as  I  have  seen,  were  sufficient  to 
delay  our  electric  train  for  an  hour  or 
more,  while  the  steam  train  never  knew 
there  was  a  storm,  so  far  as  its  running 
time  was  concerned.  No  sooner  does  the 
weather  become  warm  enough  to  do  away 
with  the  trouble  of  snow  and  sleet  than 
the  trouble  of  lightning  begins.  We  are 
protected  by  tank  arresters,  pole  arresters 
and  car  arresters,  but  still  we  lose  more 
or  less  armatures,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  controllers,  light  circuits,  etc.  We 
have,  fortunately,  never  lost  any  gener- 
ators at  our  power  station. 

For  switching  purposes  it  is  often  possi- 
ble to  use  an  electric  locomotive  in  places 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  steam 
For  example,  on  our  line  at  Cedar  Falls 
we  switch  all  the  coal  for  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School  from  the  steam  railways, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  We  do  this 
over  our  regular  city  line  on  the  streets 
of  Cedar  Falls. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Polk  in  part 
wajB  as  follows: 

It  is  only  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  that  electric  railway  men  have 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  there  might 
be  some  money  made  at  the  freight  busi- 
ness. Even  today  the  majority  of  them 
will  not  consider  the  idea  at  all.  They 
are  contented  with  the  passenger  business 
alone.  The  one  great  reason  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  electric  railways,  when  first 
built,  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
street  railways  extended  into  the  country. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
modern  electric  railway  is  being  built  on 
steam  railway  standards.  This  means 
low  grades,  minimum  curvature,  heavy 
rails  and  bridges  and  private  right  of  way. 
The  private  right  of  way  enables  the  elec- 
tric railway  to  run  its  cars  at  any  rate  of 
speed  it  desires,  to  haul  any  kind  of 
freight,  and  diminates  the  great  majority 
of  acddents  caused  by  collisions  with 
teams  and  vehicles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  steam  railways, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  very  short-sight- 
ed in  refusing  to  recognize  electric  rail- 
ways in  the  interchange  of  freight.  They 
pan  not  by  this  policy  stop  tl^  building 


of  electric  railways.  The  latter  are  here 
to  stay  and  each  year  sees  more  of  them 
in  operation.  The  steam  railways  that 
publish  joint  rates  with  electric  railways 
and  are  willing  to  grant  a  division  of  the 
rate  will  get  all  of  the  foreign  shipments 
which  originate  on  the  line  of  the  electric 
road,  and  there  are  many  instances  where 
the  electric  railway  taps  a  new  territory, 
one  to  which  the  steam  railroad  has  here- 
tofore never  had  access.  The  electric 
railway  should  have  a  traffic  arrangement 
with  some  connecting  steam  railway  in 
order  to  do  a  successful  carload  business, 
for  if  they  do  not  have  this  the  rate  from 
a  point  on  their  line  to  a  point  on  the 
steam  railway  would  be  the  sum  of  the 
two  locals,  and  ther^ore  prohibitive.  A. 
B.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  says 
that  he  does  not  care  how  freight  is 
brought  to  his  road,  whether  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, stage-coach,  horse  car  or  by  an 
electric  car,  he  will  take  it  and  be  willing 
to  pay  a  little  something  to  get  it.  This 
is  the  broad-minded  view  of  this  question. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  electric 
road  is  more  popular  with  the  farmer.  It 
is  more  profitable  to  him  to  ship  over  the 
electric  railway  than  over  the  steam  rail- 
way, as  the  electric  railway  gives  him 
more  rapid,  frequent  and  fully  as  reliable 
service,  enabling  him  to  receive  and  ship 
freight,  mail  and  express  at  almost  any 
hour  of  the  day.  The  farm  takes  on  a 
new  aspect  and  becomes  capable  of  being 
used  in  many  ways  otherwise  impossible, 
part  of  the  benefit  of  which  will,  of 
course,  accrue  to  the  railroad. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  electric  roads 
to  put  in  side-tracks,  stock  yards  and 
loading  chutes  wherever  it  is  shown  that 
they  will  be  used.  Stock  can  then  be 
loaded  on  the  farm  without  driving  them 
7  miles,  8  miles  or  10  miles  to  some  steam 
railroad  station.  The  shipper  saves  the 
resulting  shrinkage  and  has  his  choice  of 
the  steam  railroads  in  the  large  terminal 
cities,  enabling  him  to  obtain  the  lowest 
rate  and  the  shortest  route.  After  de- 
ciding upon  what  road  he  desires  to  ship, 
he  has  merely  to  notify  the  electric  rail- 
way and  he  will  be  supplied  with  a  car 
from  that  road.  He  can  also  ship  in  tile, 
coal,  machinery,  feed,  etc.,  and  have  these 
cars  set  upon  his  siding,  eliminating  the 
long  haul  from  the  railroad  station. 
Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  small 
cities  and  towns  through  which  these  in- 
terurban  lines  run.  The  merchant  can 
easily  order  by  telephone  from  the  whole- 
sale houses  and  within  an  hour  or  two 
the  goods  80  ordered  are  in  his  store.  He 
is  not  required  to  have  so  great  an  in- 
vestment in  his  stock  and  is  able  to  cut 
down  his  insurance,  so  that  he,  too,  is 
glad  to  make  use  of  the  electric  freight 
service.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  electric 
railways  should  adopt  a  rate  which  is 
possibly  5  per  cent,  lower  than  the  Iowa 
classification.  The  rapidity  and  frequen- 
cy of  the  service  does  a  great  deal  toward 
fretting  business  for  the  electric  road,  but 
if  we  can  say  to  a  shipper  that  our  rates 
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are  less  than  the  Iowa  classification,  it  is 
just  that  much  more  attractive  to  him. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  experienced 
in  developing  our  freight  department  was 
in  convincing  the  public  that  we  could 
handle  any  kind  of  freight,  from  a  small 
package  to  a  carload  of  live  stock,  grain, 
lumber  or  any  other  commodity.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  take  very  long,  and  to- 
day they  know  that  we  can  handle  any- 
thing a  steam  railroad  can. 


Building  of  the  Bap  Shore  CuUOff,* 

During  the  past  three  years  vast  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  by  both  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Systems  in  the  way  of  various  improve- 
ments in  and  around  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  principal  work  done  by  the  Santa 


BAY  SHORE  CUT-OFF 
One  of  the  lontt  deep  fills  beias  nuuie  (lookmv  north). 


distant  stretch  of  the  bey 


In  order  to  do  a  successful  freight  busi- 
ness it  is  necessary  to  "get  out"  after  the 
business  or  some  one  else  will  get  it.  So- 
licit your  business,  not  only  from  the 
farms  through  which  your  road  runs,  but 
also  from  as  far  away  as  it  is  possible  to 
draw  it.  The  amount  of  business  obtained 
by  a  good  solicitor  five  miles  or  six  miles 
away  will  astonish  you.  Do  not  be  con- 
tent to  work  up  business  in  the  country 
alone.  Do  so  in  your  cities  and  towns. 
See  that  your  freight  solicitor  makes  reg- 
ular calls  upon  the  merchants  of  the 
smaller  towns,  the  dairy  concerns, 
wholesale  houses,  etc.,  in  the  cities.  Find 
a  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm, 
such  as  dairy  products,  poultry,  fruit, . 
vegetables,  etc.  Encourage  all  of  these 
lines  and  the  freight  business  will  rapidly 
grow. 


Fe  was  the  filling  up  of  the  famous  China 
Basin.  This  proved  a  stupendous  task, 
requiring  several  years  to  complete,  and 
costing  over  |2,000,000.  A  space  in  the 
bay  covering  50  acres,  and  ranging  in 
depth  from  25  to  75  feet,  was  filled  with 
stone  and  earth.  To  secure  this  immense 
quantity  of  filling  it  was  necessary  to  dig 
down  a  small  mountain  in  the  district, 
known  as  the  "Potrero,"  in  South  San 
Francisco. 

Another  very  extensive  and  expensive 
piece  of  improvement  made  by  the  Santa 
Fe  was  the  extension  of  its  transconti- 
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nental  route  from  Point  Richmond  to 
Oakland,  Gal.,  also  the  building  of  a 
handsome  stone  depot  at  the  latter  place. 
This  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
past  two  years. 

Nor  has  the  Southern  Pacific  Gompany 
been  lacking  in  activity.  Like  the  Santa 
Fe,  this  company  has  been  forging  ahead 
along  the  line  of  improvements,  regardless 


Baden  Station  and  San  Francisco,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles.  This  route,  now  so 
long  used,  runs  near  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
along  the  western  shore  line  of  the  San 
Francisco  peninsula.  It  also  travetves 
for  several  miles  the  populous  part  of 
southwestern  San  Francisco.  For  that, 
and  other  reasons — the  question  of  grade 
being  a  potent  one — the  company  deemed 
a  new  route  exi>edient.    This  new  route  is 


of  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of 
money.  One  immense  task  was  that  of 
the  filling  in  of  Mission  Bay,  thus  add- 
ing a  large  area  to  its  depot  and  trackage 
grounds  in  south  San  Francisco.  This 
filling  material  was  also  taken  from  the 
hill  from  which  the  Santa  Fe  drew  the 
masses  that  leveled  up  Ghina  Basin.  In 
this  way  a  tremendous  deep  and  wide  cut 
was  made  through  the  heart  of  a'  project- 
ing spur,  the  foot  of  which  reached  clear 
down  to  the  bay.  Millions  of  cubic  yards 
were  taken  from  this  gigantic  cut. 

For  a  long  time  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  contemplated  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  present  line  of  road  between 


known  as  the  ''Baden  Route"  or  "Bay 
Shore  Gut-Off." 

It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
line  farther  to  the  eastward ;  to  leave  the 
main  line  at  or  near  Baden  Station,  and 
to  extend  the  road  along  very  near  the 
western  shore  line  of  the  great  southern 
arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Gonstructing  a  road  along  that  route 
would  afford  several  advantages  over  the 
present  line.  First,  it  would  save  some 
distance — perhaps  a  mile  or  more;  it 
would  give  a  much  easier  grade,  be  more 
direct,  and  lastly,  it  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  a  thickly  set- 
tled part  of  the  city. 
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For  years  this  important  change  was 
held  in  general  contemplation,  but  not  un- 
til recently  has  the  project  assumed  defi- 
nite form.  At  length  the  company  de- 
termined to  begin  the  work,  and  surveyors 
were  sent  into  the  field. 

Ftom  the  first,  it  was  very  apparent 
that  the  proposed  new  route  presented 
many  and  great  engineering  difilculties — 


of  the  tunnels,  as  only  a  limited  force  can 
there  be  employed  effectively. 

The  temporary  trestling  across  the 
several  projecting  arms  of  the  bay  has 
already  been  completed,  but  the  work  of 
filling  will  require  much  time  and  enor- 
mous quantities  of  earth  and  stone.  These 
of  course,  the  tunnels,  side  cuts  and  other 
cuts  will  supply.     Fortunately,  the  fills 


GlimpM  at  the  enormoo* 
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cut  (referred  to  in  article)  where 
western  end 


woric  was  commenced. 


even  for  so  short  a  stretch  of  road.  The 
new  route  requires  the  building  of  about 
14  miles.  Several  long  tunnels  would  have 
to  be  bored,  much  trestling  and  filling 
across  arms  of  the  bay  necessary,  and  one 
stupendous  cut  made — long  and  deep.  All 
these  engineering  obstacles  represented 
the  outlay  of  great  sums,  to  be  overcome. 
However,  the  order  was  given  to  proceed, 
and  active  operations  followed  close  in 
the  wake  of  the  surveyor's  stakes.  Work 
was  commenced  some  months  ago  and  is 
being  crowded  forward  with  all  speed. 
Work  has  been  in  progress  at  each  end, 
and  at  intervals  between  these  points. 
The  principal  delay  will  be  the  cutting 


are  conveniently  "sandwiched"  between 
cuts  and  tunnels ;  even  with  these  advan- 
tages the  work  of  filling  will  require 
much  time. 

With  all  possible  activity,  it  is  esti- 
mated that'  this  short  stretch  of  road 
will  require  at  least  two  years  to  com- 
plete. Some  idea  may  thus  be  formed  of 
the  nature  and  cost  of  the  work. 

Between  Baden  and  the  first  tunnel 
(coming  northeastward)  some  heavy 
grading  is  required,  though  no  very  deep 
cuts.  More  than  1,000  feet  of  deep  fill- 
ing follows  across  an  arm  of  the  bay. 
Then  comes  the  first  tunnel,'  on  each 
end  of  which  work  is  now  in  operation. 
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This  will  be  over  1,100  feet  long.  It 
will  be  cut  through  soft  and  shattered 
stone,  but  the  work  progpresses  slowly 
owing  to  timbering,  etc. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  this  new 
road  will  be  double-tracked  all  through, 
including  the  tunnels.  The  tunnels  will 
be  30  feet  wide  at  the  base  (tracks)  and 
28  feet  at  the  top  of  the  arches.     Brick, 


several  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  top  and 
40  feet  at  the  tracks.  At  the  highest 
point  the  cut  will  be  140  feet  deep.  Over 
1,000,000  cubic  yards  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  complete  this  giant  _ 
cut ;  but  it  is  situated  between  two  im- 
mense water  fills,  which  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  work  of  dumping. 

Still    northward    of    this    great    cut 


BAY  SHORE  CVTJQFF 
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lined  with  cement  will  be  used  for  the 
sides  and  arches.  Northeastward  of  the 
first  tunnel  is  a  short  water  fill,  a  heavy 
side  cut,  and  beyond  that  a  much  longer 
fill  (some  3,000  feet)  when  the  road 
crosses  a  wide  tide  flat.  Following  this 
will  be  an  enormous  open  cut  through  a 
projecting  spur.  Here  are  several  giant 
steam  shovels  tearing  out  many  tons  of 
stone  and  earth  every  minute.  There  are 
also  several  locomotives  and  scores  of 
large  dump  cars  kept  busily  at  work. 

Railroad  engineers  declare  that  when 
this  vast. cut  is  completed  it  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world.     It  will  be  1,320  feet  long, 


stretches  5,700  feet  of  high  trestling 
across  another  water  arm,  to  fill  which 
will  require  time  and  an  immense  amount 
of  labor.  Beyond  this  comes  the  second 
tunnel,  3,600  feet  long.  (Considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  on  this 
tunnel.  Another  tunnel  2,640  feet  long, 
and  still  a  shorter  one  will  be  necessary 
before  the  required  grade  can  be  reached 
near  the  head  of  Islais  Creek,  by  which 
route  the  new  road  will  enter  south  San 
Francisco  proper. 

A  long  tide-flat  fill  will  be  necessary 
before  the  new  road  will  reach  the  colos- 
sal cut  in  the  Potrero  district  already 
made  to  complete  the  great  fills  at  China 
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Basin  and  Mission  Bay,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  From  there 
the  road  will  extend  across  the  Mission 
Bay  fill  to  the  present  depot. 

Among   railroad    engineers,    the    con- 
struction of  the  Bay   Shore  Cut-Off  is 


San  Francisco  and  Baden,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bay  Shore  Cut-Off,  is  not 
known. 

The  broad  area  gained  to  this  company 
by  reason  of  the  leveling  up  of  Mission 
Bay  is  being  rapidly  utilized.     A  large 


regarded  as  the  heaviest  and  most  ex-     brick  roundhouse  has  just  been  built  and 
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pensive  piece  of  railroad  building  (for  its 
length)  ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast. 

Not  for  many  years — if  ever — has  such 
railroad  improvements  been  made  at  or 
near  San  Francisco  as  are  represented  by 
the  "Baden  Route,"  or  "Bay  Shore  Cut- 
Off,"  as  the  new  road  is  called.  Two 
years  time  will  be  required  to  complete 
even  so  short  a  road,  and  the  cost  of  this 
work  will  run  away  up  into  the  millions. 
As  to  whether  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
(entirely  abandon  the  present  lip^  between 


a  perfect  net  work  of  tracks  laid.  Large 
freight  buildings  are  soon  to  be  con- 
structed where  once  vessels  rode  at  an- 
chor. Owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
business,  and  the  augmenting  of  rolling 
stock,  the  pressure  for  more  room  haa 
become  imperative  with  both  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe.  Mission 
Bay  and  China  Basin  now  furnish  space 
that  may  prove  adequate  for  some  years. 
There  is  now  unprecedented  activity  in 
and  around  San  Francisco  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  improvements.  Among  other 
minor  work,   the   Southern    Pacific   baa 
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had  the  gigantic  train  transfer  boat 
''Solano*'  (the  largest  boat  of  its  kind 
in  the  world)  ont  on  the  ways  for  months 
undergoing  thorough  repairs.  The  giant 
craft  has  been  practically  rebuilt  at  a 
total  cost  approximating  $150,000. 


Booir  tbiVieW, 


Electrician's  Handy  Book. — ^This  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  by  Prof.  T,  O'Conor 
Sloane,  A.  M.,  M.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  just  pub- 
lished by  The  Norman  W.  Henley  Pub- 
lishing Company,  132  Nassau  street.  New 
York  City,  who  say:  "The  publishers 
consider  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
secured  the  services  of  such  a  well  and 
favorably  known  writer  as  Prof.  Sloane, 
who  has  with  the  greatest  care  completed 
a  master  work  in  concise  form  on  this  all- 
important  subject." 

It  id  written  in  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive manner,  deals  with  the  most  modern 
practice,  and  covers  the  subject  thor- 
oughly, beginning  with  the  A  B  C  of  the 
subject,  gradually  taking  the  reader  to 
the  more  advanced  branches  of  the 
science,  and  teaching  just  what  should 
be  known  about  electricity.  It  can  be 
easily  understood  by  the  student,  the 
practical  worker,  and  the  everyday  work- 
ing electrician,  and  a  perusal  and  study 
of  it  will  be  of  benefit  as  well  to  the  ad- 
vanced electrical  engineer.  It  is  a  stand- 
ard work  on  the  subject  and  is  a  thor- 
oughly practical  reference  book  for  the 
practical  man.  The  book  contains  41 
chapters  and  several  hundred  specially 
made  engravings,  an  illustration  being 
used  wherever  the  text  can  be  simplified 
by  so  doing.  There  are  special  chapters 
on  the  following  subjects: 

Mathematics,  Electric  Quantity  and 
Current,  The  Electric  Circuit,  Ohm's 
Law,  Electro-Chemistry,  Primary  Bat- 
teries, Storage  Batteries. 

The  Field  of  Force,  Magnets,  Induc- 
tion, Direct-Current  Generators  and  Mo- 
tors, Direct-Current  Armature  Winding, 
The  Direct-Current  Generator,  Armature 
Reactions. 

Characteristic  Curves,  The  Direct-Cur- 
rent Motor,  Open-Coil  Generators,  Gen- 
erators and  Motor  Construction,  The  Al- 
ternating Current,  Alternating  Current 
Generators,  Alternating  Current  Motors. 

Transformers,  Management  of  Motors 
and  Dynamos,  Care  of  Dynamos  and  Mo- 
tors, Station  Notes,  Switchboards,  Volt- 
meters and  Ammeters,  Distribution. 

Lightning  Arresters,  The  Incandescent 
Lamp,  The  Arc  Lamp,  Photometry,  Elec- 


tric Railroads,  Electrical  Measuring  In- 
struments. 

Electrical  Engineering  Measurements, 
Electroplating,  Electric  Meters,  Tele- 
phony, Bell  Wiring,  Electric  Heating, 
Wireless  Telegraphy. 

The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  red 
leather,  with  title  and  edges  in  gold, 
pocketbook^'stylc,  contains  768  pages,  and 
sells  for  $3.50. 

•       #      • 

Improved  Flue  Plug. 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  bt  an 
improved  flue  plug  which  has  ..been  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Bro.  P,  J.  Malloy, 
of  Lodge  522,  Shreveport,  La.,  who  says 
of  his  invention  that,  although  simple 
and  inexpensive,  it  has  done  away  with 
engine  failures  and  delays  on  the  road 
caused  by  leaky  flues,  besides  saving  la- 
bor in  the  shop.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
invention  that  no  matter  how  bad  a  flue 
may  be  leaking,  when  plugged  with  this 
device  it  is  impossible  for  the  water  to 
spray  out  over  the  fire.  It  is  easily  in- 
serted and  is  made  for  any  size  and  style 
of  flue.  Bro.  Malloy  describes  his  inven- 
tion as  follows: 

In  the  drawings,  Fig.  1  is  an  end  eleva- 
tion of  my  improved  plug.  Fig.  2  is  a 
side  view  thereof  in  a  flue-sheet.  Fig.  3 
is  a  view  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  plug 
from  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  Fig.  4 
is  a  sectional  view  of  the  plug  in  place 
in  a  flue. 

The  flue  A  is  applied  to  the  sheet  B 
with  a  flanged  end  or  bead  a  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  flue-sheet.  The  plug 
has  the  tapered  body  portion  C  fit  in  the 
flue  and  whica  may  be  driven  firmly  into 
place,  the  face-plate  D  to  fit  against  the 
flue  and  provided  in  its  inner  face  with  e. 
groove  E,  receiving  the  bead  o,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  lower  side  an  outlet  or  nozzle  e, 
opening  alongside  the  flue-sheet  B  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plug,  and  at  its  outer  end 
the  plug  has  a  socket  F  to  receive  the  end 
of  an  extension-rod  or  plugging  bar  by 
which  the  plug  may  be  inserted  in  the  end 
of  a  leaky  flue  through  the  furnace-door. 
The  body  of  the  plug  is  tapered  or  bell- 
shaped,  so  it  can  be  forced  firmly  into 
position  and  will  fit  different  sized  flues 
within  a  reasonable  range.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  outlet  or  nozzle  at  e 
from  the  annular  groove  E  discharges 
close  to  the  flue-sheet  instead  of  spraying 
over  the  fire. 

In  practice  the  tapered  body  of  the  plug 
is  driven  tightly  into  the  end  of  the  flue, 
the  flange  or  face-plat€  D  coming  firmly 
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into  contact  with  the  flue-sheet  over  the 
bead  and  forming  a  joint  against  the  flue- 
sheet,  the  plug  being  so  placed  that  the 
outlet  or  nozzle  e  is  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
any  leakage  not  stopped  by  the  action  of 


presents  but  little  metal  outside  of  the 
flue-sheet  to  get  hot  and  burn  off  or  to 
cause  much  expansion  of  the  flue-sheet, 
and  can  bo  used  in  any  kind  of  boilers 
without  damage  to  the  boiler. 


ImproT«d  Flue  Pluc 


the  tapered  plug  will  pass  into  the  groove 
E  and  be  discharged  against  the  flue- 
sheet. 

The  plug  when  applied  to  one  flue  will 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  flues 
can   be  easily   inserted   with   a   flue-bar, 


As  best  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  groove  E 
is  undercut,  forming  an  inwardly-project- 
ing flange  E\  which  overhangs  the  groove 
E  and  forms  a  gutter  or  trough  leading  to 
the  outlet  c,  as  will  be  understood  from 
the  drawings. 
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Electric  Tablet  Spstem   on  New 
Zealand  Railways.* 

35.    Master  Tablets  for  Siding  Tablet 
Locks, 

Master  tablets  will  be  issued  to  signal 
inspectors  or  fitters,  as  required  to  enable 
them  to  clean  and  examine  the  interlock- 
ing apparatus  and  tablet  locks  at  by- 
sidings,  and  the  following  instructions 
must  be  carefully  observed : 

The  names  of  persons  authorized  to  be 
in  possession  of  these  master  tablets  will 
be  issued  in  notices  from  time  to  time, 
and  station  masters  and  officers  in  charge 
must  exercise  close  supervision  and  see 
that  no  other  persons  are  allowed  posses- 
sion of  tliem  so  far  as  it  comes  to  their 
knowledge.  The  persons  above  mentioned 
must  not  allow  these  master  tablets  to 
pass  out  of  their  possession  on  any  ac- 
count, unless  by  a  written  order  from  the 
signal  engineer,  and  they  will  each  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  their  safe 
custody. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable  the 
machines  and  points  at  by-sidings  which 
are  interlocked  should  be  examined  when 
the  sidings  are  being  shunted  by  goods 
trains.  In  no  case  must  the  inspector  or 
fitter  open  the  points  at  by-sidings,  un- 
less accompanied  by  some  authorized  per- 
son, so  that  two  men  will  always  be  in 
attendance  when  the  points  are  being 
worked  for  testing  machine.  Any  viola- 
tion of  this  instruction  will  be  severely 
dealt  with. 

When  it  is  required  to  examine  a  ma- 
chine at  any  by-siding  between  two  tablet 
stations,  and  when  such  can  not  be  done 
while  the  siding  is  being  shunted  by  a 
train,  the  inspector  or  fitter,  before  pro- 
ceeding from  the  tablet  station  at  either 
end,  must  inform  the  station  master  or 
officer  in  charge  at  that  station  of  his 
intention  to  examine  the  frames  and  use 
his  master  tablet,  for  which  information 
the  inspector  or  fitter  must  receive  a 
written  acknowledgment  in  his  report 
book.  The  officer  in  charge,  on  receiving 
this  information  must  immediately  inform 
the  officer  in  charge  at  the  other  end  of 
the  section;  and  before  a  train  is  al- 
lowed to  depart  from  either  end  the  engi- 
neer must  be  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances on  the  form  (Miscellaneous  31) 
shown  below. 

When  the  examination  is  completed  the 
inspector  or  fitter,  on  arrival  at  either 
end,  must  inform  the  officer  in  charge, 

*  Continued  f^om  September*  1905,  Magaiine. 


and  the  officer  in  charge  must  then  inform 
the  station  at  the  other  end  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

During  the  repairing  or  cleaning  of  the 
frames  at  any  by-siding  the  facing-point 
bolt  must  not  be  withdrawn,  nor  the  fac- 
ing points  altered  to  lie  for  the  siding  and 
left  in  that  position  unless  the  fitter  or 
his  assistant  is  in  charge  of  the  levers. 
Special  care  must  be  taken  at  places 
where,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, approaching  trains  can  not  be  seen  at 
any  considerable  distance.  The  facing 
points  of  any  by-siding  must  not  be  moved 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  when  any 
express,  mail  or  passenger  train  is  due. 

INTERLOCKING    FITTER    WORKING    AT    BT- 
8IDINGS   (MISCELLANEOUS  31). 


,  Station. 

To  the  Engineer  of  No Train : 

The  interlocking  fitter  is  on  the  section 

examining  the  machines  at 

sidings,  for  which  purpose  he  may  use 
the  facing  points ;  you  must  therefore 
approach  such  sidings  with  care,  and 
have  your  train  under  such  control  so  as 
to  be  able  to  stop  short  of  the  facing 
points  at  such  sidings  should  any  hand 
signals  be  given  for  that  purpose. 

(Signed)    

Officer  in  Charge. 

(Date)   

(Time.) 

No 

Received  ticket,  numbered  as  above, 
stating  that  the  interlocking  fitter  is  ex- 
amining the  machines  at , 

which  place  must  be  approached  cau- 
tiously  ,  Engineer. 

(Date)  

Train. 

36.     Tablets  Lost  or  Damaged. 

If,  in  the  event  of  a  tablet  being  lost 
and  pilot  guard  working  being  estab- 
lished, the  table  is  again  found,  it  must  be 
locked  up  in  the  safe  or  cupboard  till 
pilot  guard  working  has  been  canceled. 

When  the  tablet  can  not  be  found  after 
diligent  search,  and  is  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely lost,  a  certificate  to  this  effect  must 
be  given  to  the  traffic  superint^ident  or 
district  traffic  manager  by  the  traffic  in- 
spector and  the  representative  of  the  elec- 
trical engineer.  On  receipt  of  this  certifi- 
cate a  circular  will  be  issued  giving  full 
particulars  of  the  missing  tablet  and  can- 
celing it.  A  copy  of  such  circular  must 
be  affixed  to  the  tablet  instruments  for 
the  section.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  electrical  engineer  will  authorize  the 
tablet  instruments  to  be  put  into  work- 
ing order,  and  tablet  working  will  again 
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be  brought  into  operation,  but  the  miss- 
ing tablet,  if  it  should  afterwards  be 
found,  must  on  no  account  be  replaced. 

When  from  any  cause  the  tablets  are 
broken  in  pieces  while  out  of  the  instru- 
ments, the  parts  must  not  be  replaced  in 
the  instruments,  but  pilot  guard  working 
must  be  established  until  such  time  as 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  broken 
tablet  to  be  replaced  or  repaired  and  the 
instruments  put  into  working  order.  The 
pieces  of  the  damaged  tablet,  tied  to- 
gether, may  be  used  for  one  journey  only, 
to  establish  pilot  guard  working,  if  time 
can  thereby  be  saved.  When  tablets  are 
only  slightly  damaged  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  can  be  safely  placed  in 
the  instruments  again  and  taken  out 
when  required,  they  may  be  replaced,  but 
in  doing  so  great  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised. When  a  tablet  has  been  damaged 
so  that  it  can  not  be  repaired  on  the  spot 
and  replaced  in  the  instrument,  the  elec- 
trical fitter,  must  so  inform  the  officer  in 
charge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  dam- 
aged tablet  form  must  be  filled  out.  The 
officer  in  charge,  or  the  pilot  guard,  if  the 
latter  has  been  appointed,  will  then  allow 
the  fitter  to  place  the  electric  apparatus 
in  place,  after  which  the  officer  in  charge 
or  the  pilot  guard,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  countersign  the  form,  and  pilot  guard 
working,  if  instituted,  may  then  be  dis- 
established according  to  instructions  in 
Regulation  38. 

Before  a  damaged  tablet  is  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  fitter  he  must  give  the 
officer  in  charge  a  receipt  for  it,  stating 
the  number  and  section,  and,  after  it  has 
been  repaired  or  renewed  and  placed  in 
the  proper  instrument  in  the  presence  of 
the  officer  in  charge,  the  fitter  must  col- 
lect the  receipt  form  given  to  the  officer 
in  charge. 

DAMAGED  TABLET  FOBlf    ( l£ISCEIXANE- 
OUS32). 
19.. 

To  the  Officer  in  Charge 

Electric  tablet  No. for  the  sec- 
tion   ,  and  ,  can 

not  be  placed  in  the  instrument,  owing  to 
damage,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  appa- 
ratus to  be  unlocked  and  put  in  phase. 

Fitter. 

The  instrument  has  been  put  in  phase 
in  my  presence. 

,  Officer  in  Charge. 

,  Pilot  Guard. 

(This  form  to  be  sent  to  the  electrical 
engineer  by  the  officer  in  charge.) 

37.    Custody  of  Train  Talleta  When  Out 
of  Use, 
(o)    When    stations    are    temporarily 
closed  as  tablet  stations  the  tablets  must 


be  removed  from  the  instrument  by  the 
electrical  engineer's  inspector  and  handed 
to  the  traffic  inspector  present,  who  must 
secure  them  in  a  lock-up  bag  and  person- 
ally hand  them  to  the  traffic  superintend- 
ent or  district  traffic  manager. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  opening  of  a 
new  tablet  station  being  necessary,  or  of 
a  section  being  altered  in  such  a  way  that 
other  engraved  tablets  are  required,  after 
the  necessary  instructions  have  been 
issued  by  the  traffic  superintendent  or  dis- 
trict traffic  manager  bringing  such  new  or 
altered  sections  into  operation,  the  elec- 
trical engineer's  inspector,  or  his  assist- 
ant, will  be  responsible  for  placing  the 
tablets  in  the  instruments  in  the  presence 
of  the  traffic  inspector,  and  both  officers 
must  sign  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and 
send  same  to  the  traffic  superintendent 
or  district  traffic  manager. 

38.     Method  of  Eatahliahing  PUot  Chiard 
Working. 

In  the  event  of  the  electric  tablet  com- 
munication being  destroyed,  pilot  guard 
working  must  at  once  be  arranged  for  by 
the  officer  in  charge  in  accordance  with 
the  following  instructions : 

A  competent  person  must  be  appointed 
to  act  as  pilot  guard,  and  he  must  wear  a 
distinctive  badge,  which,  until  the  regular 
badge  can  be  obtained,  must  be  a  red 
flag  tied  around  his  left  arm  above  the 
elbow.  The  regulation  badge  is  a  red 
armlet  with  "Pilot  guard"  in  white  let- 
ters upon  it. 

SPECIAL    FORM    TO     BE    USED    FOB    PILOT 

OUABD  WORKING  DUBIKG  OBSTRUCTION 

OR   SUSPENSION   OF   THE   TABLET 

(MISCELLANEOUS  33). 


.,  Station. 
19.. 


To 

Thea all  traffic  will  pass  be- 
tween      and    in 

charge  of ,  who  will  act  as 

pilot  guard,  and  no  engine  or  train  is  to 

be  allowed  to  leave or 

unless  he  is  present  and  gives  permission. 

This  order  is  to  remain  in  force  until 
withdrawn  by  the  pilot  guard  presenting 
my  written  authority. 

(Signed)   

Noted  by  6 at 

Noted  by  b at 

Noted  by  6 -....,  Pilot  Guard. 

a  Here  insert  "Line  being  blocked  at 
,"  or  "The  tablet  for  the  sec- 
tion    and having 

been  ,"  or  "Instruments  being 

out  of  order." 

ft  These  signatures  must  be  made  on 
the  copy  held  by  the  pilot  guard. 
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The  above  form  must  be  filled  up  and 
used  when  a  line  is  obstructed,  or  during 
a  suspension  of  the  tablet  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  damaged  or  mislaid, 
or  when  the  instruments  are  out  of  or- 
der. Six  ot  these  forms  must  be  kept  in 
a  convenient  place  at  each  tablet  station, 
BO  as  to  be  available  at  any  moment 

Before  pilot  guard  working  is  com- 
menced, the  pilot  guard's  copy  of  this 
form  must  be  signed  by  the  officer  in 
charge  at  each  tablet  station  (for  excep- 
tions see  Regulations  27a,  31,  and  36), 
and  the  pilot  guard  must  see  that  each 
of  the  men  signing  the  form  retains  a 
copy  for  himself.  If  an  intermediate 
place  (not  a  station)  is  used  for  trans- 
ferring the  traffic  from  one  side  of  the 
obstruction  to  the  other,  the  form  must 
be  addressed  and  given  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  obstructed  point.  In  the 
event  of  a  stationmaster  himself  acting 
as  pilot  guard,  he  must  address  and  give 
the  form  to  the  person  he  leaves  in  charge 
of  the  station. 

Officers  in  charge,  where  pilot  guard 
working  is  in  force,  will  be  held  respon- 
sible that  all  concerned  at  their  stations 
are  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  are  instructed  in 
the  necessary  duties. 

Signatures  must  not  be  obtained  by 
telegraph;  there  must  be  personal  deliv- 
ery of  the  forms  by  the  pilot  guard. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  as  to  how 
officers  in  charge  must  act  when  estab- 
lishing pilot  guard  working,  the  following 
will  serve  as  an  example  (the  officer  in 
charge  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  the 
stationmaster,  if  available;  if  not,  the 
person  he  leaves  in  charge  of  the  station. 
Should  such  officer  not  hold  a  certificate, 
he  must  consult  the  signalman  as  to  the 
regulations  on  the  subject)  : 

Let  A  and  B  represent  two  tablet  sta- 
tions, between  which  a  failure  has  taken 
place.  If  the  first  train  expected  to  run 
is  from  B  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 
in  charge  at  A  to  initiate  pilot  guard 
working  by  filling  up  and  signing  three 
forms.  These  he  will  hand  to  the  pilot 
guard,  who,  after  signing  all  three  forms, 
will  hand  one  form  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  signals  at  A.  The  signalman  at  A 
must  sign  his  own  form  and  the  one  held 
by  the  pilot  guard.  The  pilot  guard  will 
then  proceed  to  B  by  the  most  expeditious 
way  possible,  but  must  not,  unless  there 
is  a  tablet  out  of  the  instrument  and  in 
his  possession,  or  unless  one  can  be  with- 
drawn from  the  instrument  at  his  end  of 
the  section,  use  an  engine  or  any  railway 


vehicle  other  than  a  plate-layer's  trolley, 
and  hand  one  form  to  B  (which  B  must 
sign),  and  also  obtain  B's  signature  to 
his  own  form.  The  signatures  on  the 
three  forms  will  be:  Two  on  the  form 
held  by  A,  his  own  and  the  pilot  guard's, 
two  on  the  form  held  by  B,  his  own  and 
the  pilot  guard's  and  three  on  the  form 
held  by  the  pilot  guard,  A's,  B's,  and  his 
own.  When  the  above  arrangements  are 
complete  and  the  pilot  guard  is  satisfied 
that  they  are  understood,  trains  or  en- 
gines may  then  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  the 
single  line  under  his  control  and  permis- 
sion. 

He  will,  when  practicable,  accompany 
every  train  or  engine,  but  when  it  is 
necessary  to  start  two  or  more  trains  or 
engines  from  one  end  of  the  section  under 
his  control  before  a  train  has  to  be  started 
from  the  other  end  he  must  furnish  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  each  train  not  ac- 
companied by  himself  with  one  of  the 
printed  pilot  guard's  tickets  (Miscellane- 
ous 29),  where  such  tickets  are  in  use 
(see  pilot  guard's  ticket,  page  30),  prop- 
erly filled  and  signed,  must  personally 
start  such  trains  and  himself  accompany 
the  last  train.  The  tickets  granted  in 
these  cases  will  apply  only  to  the  single 
journey  to  the  other  end  of  the  section, 
where  they  must  be  immediately  given  up 
to  the  officer  in  charge,  who  must  at  once 
cancel  them  by  writing  the  word  "can- 
celed" across  the  face  of  the  ticket,  and 
after  ordinary  working  has  been  resumed 
they  must  be  forwarded  to  the  traffic 
superintendent  or  district  traffic  man- 
ager with  a  report  giving  full  particulars. 
After  issuing  a  ticket  or  starting  a  train 
which  he  does  not  accompany  the  pilot 
guard  must  not  permit  anoth^  train  to 
enter  the  section  until  he  has  received 
intimation  by  telegraph  or  telephone  mes- 
sage from  the  other  end  of  the  section 
that  the  previous  train  has  arrived  with 
the  ticket,  where  provided. 

If  no  telegraphic  communication  exists, 
a  second  train  or  engine  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  until  after  the  expiration 
of  not  less  than  five  minutes,  nor  even 
then  until  the  full  running  time  of  the 
section  has  elapsed,  should  such  running 
time  exceed  five  minutes.  The  engineer 
and  guard,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
pilot  guard,  must  be  specially  cautioned 
by  the  latter  before  being  allowed  to 
start. 

When  the  train  or  engine,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  pilot  guard,  arrives  com- 
plete inside  the  "home  signal'  of  the  post 
in    advance,    the   signalman    there    wiU 
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immediately  send  a  telegraphic  message  to  pany  the  train  and  open  the  locks  at  the 

the  pilot  guard  advising  him  of  its  arri-  siding  with  the  "master  key"  by  direction 

val.    Before  starting  any  train  tne  pilot  of  the  pilot  guard.     After  the  shunting 

guard  must  ascertain  from  the  signalman  has  been  completed  the  signal  adjuster 

that  all  is  right,  and  he  may  then  verbally  will  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the 

instruct  the  engineer  to  proceed,  riding  points  being  properly  locked  for  the  main 

upon  the  engine  when  accompanying  the  line, 

train.  Should  it  become  necessary  at  any.  time 

The  pilot  guard  working  does  not  affect  ^or  the  pilot  guard  to  be  relieved,  it  must 

the  fixed  signals,  which  are  to  be  worked  be  clearly  understood  that  this  can  only 

in  the  usual  manner.     Signalmen   must  be  arranged  for  by  the  officer  in  charge 

not  on  any  account  take  off  these  signals  who  arranged  the  pilot  working.    On  the 

or  allow  a  train  to  pass  into  any  section  first  pilot  guard's  form  being  collected  by 

that  is  being  worked  by  a  pilot  guard,  ex-  the  officer   in   charge  he  will  make  out 

cept  under  the  pilot  guard's  instructions,  three  new  forms  in  the  name  of  the  sec- 

and  when  he  is  present.  ond  pilot  guard  and  accompany  him  on 

In  the  event  of  a  train  accompanied  by  bis  first  journey,  collecting  the  old  forms 
a  pilot  guard  becoming  disabled,  the  and  seeing  that  the  new  forms  are  prop- 
guard  must  take  the  necessary  steps  for  ®rly  signed,  and  that  all  concerned  know 
the  protection  of  his  train,  and  communi-  that  the  change  has  been  made.  After 
cate  with  the  pilot  guard  as  soon  as  pos-  one  pilot  guard  has  been  relieved  by  an- 
sible.  When  a  portion  of  a  train  is  left  other,  the  pilot  guard  who  has  been  re- 
upon  a  section  of  the  line  worked  by  pilot  lieved  must  not  ride  upon  any  engine  un- 
guard,  from  inability  of  the  engine  to  take  til  he  resumes  duty  as  pilot  guard, 
the  whole  forward,  and  the  pilot  guard  is  Should  an  officer  in  charge  be  relieved 
not  accompanying  the  train,  the  engineer  during  the  time  pilot  guard  working  is  in 
must  not  return  for  the  rear  portion  un-  operation,  the  man  coming  on  duty  must 
less  he  holds  the  written  instructions  be  made  acquainted  by  the  man  going  off 
from  th«  guard  authorizing  him  to  do  so,  duty  as  to  the  arrangements  in  force  and 
and  the  guard  must  continue  to  protect  with  the  person  acting  as  pilot  guard, 
his  train  in  the  rear  and  prevent  a  follow-  The  man  coming  on  duty  must,  before 
ing  train  from  pushing  it  ahead.  If  the  taking  charge,  countersign  the  form  held 
pilot  guard  be  with  the  train  and  accom-  by  the  pilot  guard. 

panics  the  engine  with  the  first  portion.  When  the  tablet  apparatus  is  again  re- 

the  engineer  may  return  without  written  paired  and  ready  for  use,  pilot  working 

instructions    from    the    guard,    and    the  ™"st  not  be  canceled  until  the  electrical 

guard  must  protect  his  train  in  the  front,  fitter  has  counted  the  tablets  in  the  in- 

as  shown  in  clause  6  of  Regulation  28.  struments  at  each  end  of  the  section,  and 

While  pilot  guard  working  is  in  force  bas  entered  the  total  number  in  the  re- 
no  train  or  engine  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  spective  train  register  books,  stating  that 
single  line  outside  the  "home  signal"  for  the  proper  numbers  are  in  the  instru- 
any  purposes,  except  the  pilot  guard  be  nients.  This  information  is  to  be  written 
present  and  personally  starts  such  train  under  the  last  train  entry  in  train  regis- 
01*  engine ;  and  in  all  cases  the  signalman  try  books  and  signed  by  the  electrical  fit- 
must  stop  any  train  or  engine,  and  not  al-  ter. 

low  it  to  proceed  until  he  has  made  him-  After  the  instruments  have  again  been 

self  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  pilot  guard  P"t  in  working  order,  no  tablet  must  he 

is  accompanying  it  or  has  given  permis-  ^^^^  ^^^^   *^«  instrument  at  A  or  B 

sion  for  it  to  start;  in  the  case  of  an  en-  ^^til  pilot  guard  arrangements  have  been 

gine  unaccompanied  by  the  pilot  guard  re-  canceled,  as  follows :     When  the  officer 

turning  for  the  rear  portion  of  a  train,  '^^  cbarge,   who  established   pilot   guard 

the  signalman  must  stop  it  and  not  allow  working,  has  been  informed  by  the  officer 

it  to  proceed  until  he  has  seen  that  the  presenting    the    electrical    department 

engineer  is  in  possession  of  written  in-  ^^^^  ^^^  instruments  are  again  in  work- 

struction.  from  the  guard  in  charge  of  J^ws^'' 
the  train  authorizing  him  to  do  so. 

If  an  electric  tablet  instrument  fails.  ^^^  «u^«f  working  cancfxlation 

and  it  is  found  necessary  to  work  the  sec-  ^""^^   (miscfxlaneous  34). 

tion  by  pilot  guard,  any  by-siding  in  such  i^  tat  ion. 

section  must  be  worked  only  by  trains  ac-  r^^ 

companied  by  the  pilot  guard,  and  in  such  Pilot  guard  arrangements  made  by  me 

cfises  the  signal  ad^'uster  mus^  i^lso  i^ccom*    a^   op  .,...« (or 
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the  section and (Back  of  ticket) 

are  hereby  canceled,  and  ordinary  work-        This  ticket  must  be  given  up  by  the 

ing  will  now  be  resumed.  engineer,  immediately  on  arrival,  to  the 

(Signed)    person  in  charge  of  the  station  to  which 

These  two  cancellation  forms  must  be  ^e  is  authorized  to  proceed ;  the  ticket  to 
handed  to  the  pilot  guard  when -at  A,  ?e  afterwards  canceled  and  dealt  with  as 
«,K/>  «,;ii  Ko^^  «««.  ^f  ♦».««.  *.^  t-u^  ««— ^J  the  latter  may  be  instructed  by  the  traffic 
who  will  hand  one  of  them  to  the  pereon  superintendent  or  district  teaffic  man- 
in  charge  of  the  signals  at  A  and  collect  ager. 
the  pilot  guard  form,  and  on  arriving  at 

B  he  will  also  give  the  person  in  charge  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Bleetrioal  Sn- 
the  second  cancellation  order  and  collect        gineer's  Staff  When  Attending  Train 
the  pilot  guard  form.     When  the  above  TaUet  Instruments. 

has  been  done,  B  will  ask  A  for  a  tablet,         .   .     .__  ,  ,  ... 

and  the  train  will  proceed  with  the  pilot         <«^    ^1°  examining  or  cleaning  in- 

guard  and  tablet,  and  on  the  pilot  guard  8^™<^°ts  which  are  In  use  the  inspecting 

arriving  at  A  with  a  tablet,  the  ordinary  ^®«^'  "^^^  ^°  °*>  account  leave  the  in- 

working  will  be  resumed.  struments  open  or  the  tablets  out,  even 

The  cancellation  and  pilot  guard  forms,  ^^"^  *  .T°''?\*'"^  "'^^  leave  ail  in  or- 

together  with  reports  on  the  subject,  must  ^^^  although  he  may  be  absent  only  for 

be  waybilled  to  the  traffic  superintendent  ?  ^^  ™^"*«»  and  may  have  to  open  the 

or  district  traffic  manager.  instruments  again  to  complete  his  work; 

In  establishing  pilot  guard  working  it  *«<*  .'>«^<>^«  «V!f^°S  a  new  section  or  re- 

must  be  understood  that,  should  the  in-  ^P«^*°«  an  old  one  the  inspecting  officer 

struments  be  put  into  working  order  be-  ™^*  ^,  ^?*  *.^®  P^^P^  '''''^^  ^*  ^^ 

fore  the  arrival  of  the  pilot  guard  at  B  'ets  are  in  the  instrumente. 
the  pilot  guard  arrangements  must  still      .  <^>,  ^he  inspecting  officer  will  always 

be  completed,  and  only  canceled  in  the  or-  f^f  the  "Testing"  signal  before  manipu- 

dinary  way.    When  once  the  pilot  guard  ^^»°«  ^^  instruments,  and  he  is  on  no 

has  left  A,   that  station  must  consider  *2^"°f  ^^*««"^  or  return,  or  permit  the 

that   pilot   guard    working,  is    in   force.  offi«^r  in  charge  to  issue  or  return,  a  to^ 

Should    the   person   who   arranges   pilot  }et  for  working  purposes  until  the  "Test- 

guard  working  also  act  as  pilot  guard,  ^^g"  signal  has  been  given  and  acknowl- 

and  the  instruments  be  put  into  working  ^^    ^o  officer  of  the  electrical  engi- 

order  while  at  B,  it  will  be  permissible  °^'' "  l'*^  "^^^  "^^^  ^^  ""^^^  *  ^^^^ 

for  him  to  caifcel  pilot  guard  arrange-  for  traffic  worki^. 

ments  before  leaving  B.  so  that  on  ar-  ^?\  "  *  ^^^^1  be  bro^fht  in  on  the 
rival  at  A  a  tablet  can  be  got  to  open  the  *"?^^3  ^f  ""  ^*^^  ^^  ^^^  ^®^  1°  ^^«« 
section  from  A  to  B.  *°^  the  instrument  is  not  ready  to  re- 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no  ^^!^*  ^^'  ^^\  inspecting  office  will  not 
tablet  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  instrument  ^^"^  possession  of  the  tablet,  bat  will 
at  either  end  of  the  section  until  pilot  ?"'  ^«  instrument  into  order  to  receive 
guard  working  has  been  canceled  at  both  '*  ^^?™  *»>«  ^^'^'^  ^^  <^*^"'««  ^  "^"^^"^^  " 
ends,  and  the  first  tablet  taken  out,  after  Poswble. 

the  instruments  have  been  repaired,  must  ,  ^^\  ^^  ^l  tableU  are  sent  to  or 
be  taken  from  the  end  where  the  pilot  'f^"  ^l  workshops  or  the  respective  sta- 
guard  is,  as  he  must  go  with  the  first  tions,  they  must  invariably  be  securely 
train  carrying  the  tablet.  packed,  so  as  to  be  completely  covered. 
In  the  case  of  failure  of  the  tablet  in-  »°^  ^^  "  P*'<«^  ^}  ^*i««-  ^  ^«° 
struments  and  pilot  guard  working  hav-  Personally  conveying  tablets  for  the  por- 
ing been  established,  the  instruments  are  ^>^  ^^  balancing,  the  inspecting  officer 
only  to  be  tested  by  the  inspecting  offi-  °»«8t  on  no  account  allow  them  to  go 
cer  or  electrical  fitter  when  the  pilot  ®"'  ^^  ^^  ^*«^*^*- 
guard  is  present.                                       ^  conclusion. 

PILOT  GUARD'S  TICKET    (MISCELLANE-   '  -  ,      -         ,  ,j     *_*     *u    *.  *u 

ous  29)  ^°  conclusion  I  would  state  that  there 

Ticket  No  has  been  at  times  since  the  introduction 

Train  No  of  this  tablet  system  a  little  trouble  ez- 

Line  or  Branch,  perienced  by  engineers  in  giving  and  tak- 

To  THE  Guard  and  Engineer  :  ing  the  tablet  at  stations  which  are  passed 

lou   are  authorized   to   proceed  from  at  high  speed,  and  the  railway  department 

foVlowini.*    *        ^  *^  ^^^  experimenting  with   automatic 

(Date) 19. .  tablet  exchangers.    The  experiments  have 

Pilot  Guard.  been  conducted  on  the  Canterbury  Plain 
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and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  where 
trains  nsaally  pass  stations  very  rapidly. 
Three  different  designs  have  been  tried 
and  all  have  proved  successful.  So  far, 
however,  no  particular  design  has  been 
selected  for  adoption,  although  it  seems 
probable  that  one  soon  will  be.  It  will 
be  an  innovation  which  will  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  engineers,  because, 
under  the  present  system — the  tablet  be- 
ing snatched  by  hand — arms  and  fingers 
not  only  suffer  sometimes,  but  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  missing  the  ex- 
change. Another  railway  innovation, 
known  as  the  "Pile  National  Electric 
Headlight  Company,"  has  been  fitted  to  a 
few  locomotives  on  the  Dunedin-Oamara 
section  in  the  South  Island.  It  is  an  arc 
light  of  over  2,000  candlepower,  and  its 
power  can  best  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
on  a  straight  line  the  light  illuminates  a 
mile  of  track.  A  little  dynamo  which 
supplies  the  electricity  is  situated  in  the 
space  between  the  lamp  and  the  funnel 
and  18  worked  by  a  small  steam  turbine. 


Air  Hose.* 

To  the  PreHdent  and  Members  of  the  Air 

Brake  Association: 

The  following  notes  on  air  hose  were 
prepared  at  the  request  of  our  President 
that  a  short  paper  on  a  live  subject  be 
submitted  for  topical  discussion.  This  is 
about  as  live  a  subject  as  can  very  well 
be  discussed  by  the  association. 

That  the  failure  of  an  air  hose  can 
cause  damage,  delay  and  general  annoy- 
ance, we  all  know.  That  such  failure  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  rear-end  colli- 
sions, we  also  know.  That  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  large,  we  all  know  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way,  but  few  have  actu- 
ally investigated  that  part  carefully.  All 
of  this  is  well  within  the  province  of  this 
association,  and  we  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
whole  subject  and  report,  recommending  a 
means  of  testing  hose  to  guard  against 
their  bursting  in  transit,  as  well  as  the 
best  methods  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  It  is  believed  that  such 
action  on  our  part  would  be  fully  appreci- 
ated by  our  employers. 

The  following  figures  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  not  carefully  investi- 
gated the  cost  of  maintenance  of  an  air 
hose.  During  one  year  the  cost  of  main- 
taining   hose    on    approximately    25,000 

^  Paper  hj  Robert  Barvets,  prevented  at  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Air-Brake 
Auooiation,  April  11, 1906. 


cars,  on  a  certain  railroad,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $30,000.00.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  this  cost  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
average  cost,  for  it  is  known  to  be  high. 
Analysis  of  the  figures  whereby  this  total 
cost  was  obtained  produces  interesting  in- 
formation and  shows  up  some  of  the 
leaks.  For  example,  27,600  hose  were 
purchased  and  fitted  up.  But,  during  the 
same  period,  only  19,750  coupling  gaskets 
were  purchased.  Manifestly,  then,  not 
only  were  a  large  number  of  new  hose 
sent  out  with  old  gaskets,  but  the  supply 
of  gaskets  to  the  repairmen  must  have 
been  very  limited.  Tracing  the  effect  still 
further,  it  would  encourage  trainmen  and 
repairmen  to  wedge  up  the  couplings, 
which  in  turn  would  produce  a  large 
number  of  torn-off  hose  and  angle  cocks. 
This  actually  was  the  result  and  was  one 
of  the  prime  causes  of  the  investigation. 
Therefore,  by  saving  a  gasket  that  costs 
four  cents,  list  price,  a  hose  costing  ap- 
proximately seventy-five  cents  was  de- 
stroyed. 

To  carry  this  analysis  further,  over 
6,500  new  couplings  were  purchased,  or, 
out  of  the  total  number  of  hose  fitted  up, 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  couplings  were 
either  so  distorted  as  to  render  them  use- 
less or  were  entirely  lost.  Over  12,000 
hose  nipples  were  ordered,  thus  showing 
that  when  a  hose  was  torn  off  only  the 
larger  end  was  returned  for  refitting.  Of 
hose  clamps  over  37,000  were  purchased, 
which  indicated  that  the  men  remounting 
new  hose  almost  invariably  threw  away 
the  old  clamp. 

An  interesting  development  of  this  in- 
vestigation was  the  lack  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  storage  of  hose.  In  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  observed,  the  stock 
of  new  hose  was  stored  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  storehouse.  Nearly  all  were  under 
the  impression  that  rubber  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry  atmosphere.  A  campaign  of  edu- 
cation along  this  line  alone  would  pro- 
duce an  improvement 

Now,  just  a  few  figures  to  make  this 
cost  more  forcible.  Five  per  cent  bonds 
are  considered  a  good  investment  The 
sum  mentioned  in  the  case  cited  is  equiva- 
lent to  the.  interest  on  $600,000  at  five 
per  cent.  At  a  lower  rate  of  interest  the 
principal  would  go  to  startling  figures. 


Wreck  on  the  New  York  CentraL 

The  Detroit  and  Chicago  Special  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  met  with  a 
disastrous  wreck   in   the  yards  at  East 
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Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of 
July  18,  1905,  by  running  into  a  train  of 
empty  coal  cars  which  were  being  moved 
across  the  main  tracks  by  another  en- 
gine, resulting  in  the  death  of  Engineer 
J.  A.  Clark  jind  the  serious  injury  of 
Firembn  M.  Closey,  both  of  the  passen- 
ger tt'ain.  No  passengers  were  seriously 
injured,  which  is  considered  remarkable 
owing  to  the  seriousness  of  the  wreck. 

From  statements  made  by  passengers 
and     others,     and     through     testimony 


press  car,  the  smoker,  containing  about 
20  passengers;  a  day  coach,  seven  sleep- 
ers, a  tourist  car,  a  buffet  and  a  private 
car  occupied  by  Greneral  Superintendent 
E.  R.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  his  chief  clerk,  Jo- 
seph Williams,  of  Detroit.  That  thfe  traiii 
was  ahead  of  time  is  practically  cer- 
tain. The  train  was  due  in  Rochester 
at  4  o'clock  and  the  exact  time  of  the 
wreck  is  fixed  at  3 :51.  All  signals  were 
set  against  incoming  trains  as  far  oat 
as  Brighton.  The  fast  special  tore 
through  Brighton  at  65  miles  an  hour. 
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brought  out  at  tiie  inquest  into  the 
death  of  the  engineer,  it  is  believed  that 
the  engineer  ran  past  no  less  than  five 
sighals,  three  of  them  red  danger  signals 
which  were  set  against  him.  A  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  or  not 
his  train  was  running  ahead  of  time,  sev- 
eral witnesses  maintaining  that  it  was 
from  live  to  nine  minutes  ahead  of  time. 
A  special  to  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Saturday 
Globe,  dated  Rochester,  July  21st,  among 
other  things  says : 

Train  23,  the  passenger,  consisted  of 
13   cars,   the   wrecked   baggage   and   ex- 


William  Smith,  the  towerman  at  Brigh* 
ton,  had  set  the  signal  against  the  ex- 
press train.  When  it  rushed  past  Smith 
fairly  shook  with  astonishment.  His 
hands  trembled  as  they  instinctively 
dropped  on  the  keys.  He  ticked  the 
following  message  to  tower  25,  near  the 
scene  of  the  accident:  "Look  out  for 
this  fellow.  Nine  minutes  ahead  of  time. 
Block  set  against  him.  There's  some- 
thing doing  before  he  gets  to  you." 
Why  Clark  disregarded  the  signals  is 
not  known.  The  block  is  generally 
clear  for  the  special,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been 
on  the  watchout.  A  porter  on  the  pas- 
senger train  said  that  the  engineer  put 
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on  the  emergency  brakes  as  he  passed 
through  Brighton.  He  instantly  re- 
leased them  and  then  put  them  on 
again,  doing  this  three  times  in  succes- 
sion. This  caused  the  porter  to  think 
something  was  wrong.  The  tracks  east 
of  the  scene  of  the  collision  were  heav- 
ily sanded — showing  that  'an  effort 
had  been  made  to  avert  the  accident. 
The  switches  at  the  point  where  the 
wreck  occurred  form  what  is  known  as 
a   diamond    in   railroad    terms.      Switch 


about  40  feet  above  the  tracks.  The  cab 
was  torn  off  and  steam  pipes  were 
bursted.  The  big  engine  toppled  over, 
slewed  at  right  angles  to  the  rails  and 
fell,  pinning  the  engineer  and  firemdn 
beneath  the  wreckage. 

Passengers  aroused  by  the  crash  werfe 
soon  scrambling  through  the  shattered 
windows,  assisted  by  the  crew  of  the  yard 
engine  which  rushed  to  the  rescue  after 
the  collision.  The  conductors  and  porters 
of  the  several  sleepers  hastened  to  ascer- 
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engine  359  was  backing  a  string  of 
empty  coal  cars  from  track  No.  4  to 
track  No.  1,  when  the  thunder  of  the 
special  was  heard  in  the  distance  and 
its  headlight  in  a  second  appeared 
around  the  curve.  The  train  of  empties 
was  diagonally  across  the  four  tracks. 
As  the  giant  locomotive  flashed  its  head- 
light down  the  tracks  the  switching  crew 
made  frantic  efforts  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  by  waving  their  lanterns 
and  making  other  demonstrations.  The 
train  rushed  on,  however,  striking  an 
empty  coal  car  in  the  middle.  The  im- 
pact was  terrific.  The  big  locomotive 
plowed  through  five  coal  cars,  snapping 
and  crashing  wood,  twisting  and  breaking 
iron,  which  it  threw  high  in  the  air.  A 
brake  beam  lodged  in  the  telegraph  wires 


tain    the   condition   of   their   passengers. 

None  was  seriously  hurt 

The  cause  for  the  engineer  of  the  pas- 
senger train  disregarding  the  danger  sig- 
nals which  were  set  against  him  will 
probably  never  be  explained,  as  he  suc- 
cumbed to  his  injuries  without  making 
any  statement.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  very  careful  engineer  and  of  good  hab- 
its. The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle, in  reverting  to  the  accident  gives  a 
synopsis  of  the  testimony  offered  at  the 
inquest,  and  among  other  things  says : 

Trainmaster  Andrews  suggested  to  Cor- 
oner Kleindienst  after  the  inquest  had 
been  adjourned  that  it  would  have  been 
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very  easy  for  Engineer  Clark  to  go  to 
sleep.  It  is  evident  that  something  must 
have  been  the  matter  with  him,  when  he 
passed  so  many  adverse  signals.  Two 
doctors  testified  that  they  had  noticed  no 
wounds  on  Clark's  head,  though  one  of 
them  said  he  had  made  no  examination 
to  discover  any.  Trainmaster  Andrews 
said  Clark  was  a  very  careful  engineer 
and  did  not  drink. 

George  Harrison,  a  yard  brakeman,  is 
considered  an  important  witness.    Harri- 


There  are  several  mysteries  in  the  case. 
The  most  puzzling  is  how  Engineer  Clark 
came  to  run  by  so  many  signals  set  at 
stop.  Another  is  how  Fireman  Clossey 
failed  to  notice  the  passing  of  the  ad- 
verse semaphores.  It  is  strange,  also, 
that  if  the  brakes  were  not  set,  the  Pull- 
mans escaped  being  telescoped  and  if  the 
brakes,  high-pressure  emergency  brakes 
that  they  were,  had  been  set,  how  it  is 
that  none  of  the  employes  on  the  train 
noticed   their  application. 


son  said  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
approach  of  train  23  by  a  blast  of  the 
whistle  of  the  engine  of  the  freight  He 
saw  Clark  and  threw  his  lantern  at  the 
cab  window  to  attract  his  attention.  He 
didn't  see  Clark's  face  and  couldn't  tell 
whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake.  He 
says,  however,  that  Clark  shut  oft  steam 
before  he  struck  the  freight  There  is  no 
testimony  to  show  that  the  air  brakes 
were  applied  before  the  collision.  The 
conductor  and  trainmen  of  the  wrecked 
express  say  they  noticed  no  slackening  of 
speed  before  the  crash.  Trainmaster 
Andrews  said  he  could  not  tell  from  the 
wreckage  whether  the  brakes  had  been 
set.  The  only  one  who  expressed  that 
opinion  is  G.  L.  Moody,  and  he  bases  his 
opinion  on  a  double  shock  received  on  the 
platform  of  the  smoking  car. 


Nearly  as  peculiar  are  the  discrepancies 
in  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  time. 
The  time  element  seems  to  be  immaterial, 
however,  in  determining  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  but  if  Engineer  Clark  was  sev- 
eral minutes  ahead  of  time  it  perhaps 
may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  led 
him  to  disregard  the  danger  signals.  Con- 
ductor Bradley,  Trainman  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Moody  are  among  those  who  assert 
that  the  accident  occurred  about  4  o'clock, 
that  is,  between  3 :58  and  4  :01,  while  the 
towermen  are  positive  it  happened  six  or 
seven  minutes  earlier.  All  are  equally 
positive  of  the  accuracy  of  their  observa- 
tions and  of  their  timepieces. 

There  is  no  disagreement  whatever  as 
to  the  freight  train  having  the  right  of 
way  and  to  its  crossing  being  protected 
by  every  possible  precaution. 
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The  photographs  from  which  the  illus- 
trations herewith  are  produced  were 
taken  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Reynolds,  staff  pho- 
tographer of  the  IJtica  (N.  Y.)  Saturday 
Globe. 

•       •       # 

The  Canadian  PoWer-Plant  at  Nh 
agara. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  natural  that  the 
important  hydro-electric  plant  which  has 
lately  been  put  in  operation  by  the  Cana- 
dian Niagara  Power  Company  has  at- 
tracted much  less  attention  than  the  orig- 
inal installation  erected  on  the  American 
side  of  the  falls  by  the  Niagara  Construc- 
tion Company,  although  this  Canadian 
plant  is  of  much  greater  dimensions  than 
its  prototype  as  at  first  installed.  The 
American  plant  was,  however,  a  pioneer 
affair,  involving  many  new  departures,  in 
which  the  engineers  to  the  scheme  were 
at  times  compelled  to  adopt  their  own 
views  in  opposition  to  existing  precedents 
and  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinions 
of  many  leading  engineers.  At  the  time 
the  scheme  was  first  mooted  the  largest 
turbine  in  existence  was  rated  at  not  more 
than  1,000  horse-power,  and  a  consider- 
able confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  "rule 
of  three"  was  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  designers,  and  even  more  on  that  of 
the  business  men  ^nancing  the  undertak- 
ing, to  sanction  without  further  experi- 
ment the  construction  of  units  designed 
to  give  5,000  horse-power  each.  Neither 
was  there  any  precedent  for  the  support 
on  a  vertical  shaft,  running  at  250  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  of  a  load  of  80  tons. 
The  various  mechanical  problems  to  be 
met  were  nevertheless  resolutely  faced, 
and  so  successfully  that  but  few  details 
were  proved  by  experience  to  be  in  want 
of  amendment,  and  the  additions  to  the 
original  plant  for  long  marked  no  radical 
departure  from  the  designs  embodied  in 
the  units  first  erected. 

The  same  general  features  have  been 
largely  followed  in  the  Canadian  plant, 
of  which  a  detailed  description  was  given 
by  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Smith  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  last  January.  Mr.  Smith 
acted  as  resident  engineer  to  the  company 
for  several  years,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  as  consultant.  As  on  the  Amer- 
ican side,  the  plan  has  been  followed  of 
constructing  the  power-house  close  to  the 
intake  from  the  Niagara  River,  and  dis- 
charging the  tail  water  through  a  tunnel 
opening  into  the  Niagara  gorge,  a  short 


distance  below  the  falls.  The  tunnel  in 
this  case  is  25  feet  high,  19  feet  wide  in- 
side of  lining,  and  2,200  feet  long.  So  far 
as  the  mere  cost  of  construction  went, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  cheaper 
to  erect  the  plant  below  the  falls,  convey- 
ing the  water  to  it  by  an  open  canal.  On 
the  American  side  it  was  the  cost  of  land 
which  made  this  scheme-  impracticable, 
and  on  the  Canadian  side  it  has  been  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  the 
Queen  Victoria  Park  which  has  made  it 
necessary  to  face  the  additional  outlay 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
for  the  tail-race.  When  the  original  plant 
on  the  American  side  was  under  discus- 
sion, doubts  were  freely  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  brick  lining  would  be  capable 
of  withstanding  the  wash  of  the  escaping 
water,  which,  with  all  the  turbines  at 
work,  moves  at  a  speed  of  some  27  feet 
per  second.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  states 
that  the  brickwork,  when  examined,  was 
found  as  good  as  ever,  and  was,  moreover, 
covered  with  a  slimy  growth.  The  lat- 
ter feature  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
rush  of  the  water,  and  its  presence  seems 
a  sure  indication  that  the  brickwork  is 
not  suffering  serious  damage. 

The  units  on  the  Canadian  side  are 
much  larger  than  those  originallv  erected 
on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  being 
rated  at  10,000,  instead  of  5,000  horse- 
power. The  turbines  also  differ  in  con- 
struction, being  of  the  inward-flow  type, 
and  fitted  with  draught- tubes,  whilst  their 
predecessors  were  outward-flow  turbines, 
with  a  free  discharge.  The  new  genera- 
tors, too,  have  internal  revolving  fields, 
instead  of  external  ones.  In  other  re- 
spects previous  precedents  have  been  fol- 
lowed. The  main  shafting,  as  before,  is 
built  up  of  riveted  steel  cylinders  some 
40  inches  in  diameter.  The  speed  is  the 
same — viz.,  250  revolutions  per  minute — 
and  the  current  is  three-phase,  generated 
at  12,000  volts,  with  a  periodicity  of  25 
cycles  per  second.  The  wheel-pit,  fore- 
bay  and  tunnel  have  been  designed  for 
ten  10,000  horse-power  units,  working 
together;  but  eleven  will  be  erected,  so 
that  at  full  load  there  will  be  a  reserve  of 
one  unit.  Winters  in  Canada  are  severe, 
and  consequently  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  against  the  admiasion  of  ice  into 
the  wheels.  In  addition  to  large  blocks 
of  ice,  the  water  also  carries  with  it  quan- 
tities of  frazil  ice,  the  admission  of  which 
into  the  penstocks  is  prevented  as  far  as 
possible  by  suitable  screens.  Part  of  the 
fore-bay  is  roofed  over,  so  as  to  protect 
as  mf^ch  as  possib)^  the  workn^en  whilst 
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engaged  in  keeping  the  screens  free  from 
ice.  The  construction  of  the  intake  works 
bad  to  be  commenced  in  a  current  of  10 
feet  to  12  feet  per  second.  The  first  step 
taken  was  to  inclose  the  area  needed  by 
a  large  cofferdam,  consisting  of  two  lines 
of  timber  cribs  filled  with  broken  rock, 
a  puddle  wall  being  built  in  the  interspace 
between  the  lines  of  cribbing.  The  canal 
from  the  river  to  the  fore-bay  in  front 
of  the  power-house  is  only  some  130  feet 
long,  but  is  nearly  300  feet  wide  at  its 
naiTOwest  point.  It  is  designed  to  pass 
8,870  cubic  feet  per  second.  A  concrete- 
steel  bridge  crosses  this  canal,  carrying 
the  tracks  of  the  International  Railroad 
Company,  as  well  as  a  roadway  and  foot- 
path. The  wheel-pit  is  570  feet  long  by 
18  feet  inside  the  lining.  Its  depth  is 
160  feet,  the  ayailable  head  at  the  tur- 
bines being  136  feet  In  building  the 
power-house  wood  was  used  only  for  win- 
dow sashes  and  for  the  frames  of  the 
smaller  windows,  the  object  in  view  being 
the  reduction  of  the  fire  risk.  Two  sets 
of  mains  issue  from  the  power-house, 
both  being  laid  in  conduits.  Of  these  one 
leads  to  a  transformer  station  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  the  other  to  the  steel  arch 
bridge  on  which  the  cables  are  conveyed 
across  the  river.  The  ducts  have  four 
cableways  each,  and  are  laid  in  7-to-l  con- 
crete. The  cables  are  2%  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  each  contains  three  half-inch 
stranded  copper  conductors.  The  trans- 
former station  is  of  25,000  horse-power 
capacity,  divided  between  twelve  water- 
cooled  transformers,  which  will  be  used 
to  step  up  the  current  to  40,000  or  60,000 
voltB  for  distant  transmission. 

Mr.  Smith's  paper,  from  which  most  of 
the  date  above  given  have  been  abstracted, 
is  copiously  illustrated,  and  his  comments 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  many  practical 
difficulties  which  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  work  will  well  repay  perusal. — Engi- 
neering, London,  England. 


Modern  Passenger  Locomotives. 

Relative  to  the  high  steam  pressure  car- 
ried, and  the  large  cylinders  with  which 
the  modern  passenger  locomotives  are 
equipped,  Mr.  T.  P.  Whelan  writes  in 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  of 
the  disappointments  experienced  since 
their  introduction,  as  follows: 

"The  failure  of  modern  locomotives  to 
fulfil  expectations  seems  to  be  pretty,  gen- 
eral. There  appears  to  be  little  inquiry 
info  the  cause,  howevef,  in  so  far  as  one 


can  learn  in  current  mechanical  literature, 
but  there  surely  must  be  some  reason  for 
it,  and  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  due  to 
the  inefficiency  of  steam  of  extremely  high 
pressure  at  short  cut-off.  An  engine  car- 
rying 220  pounds  steam  pressure  having 
20x24-inch  cylinders  and  a  6-foot  wheel 
represents  a  certain  amount  of  power; 
that  is,  starting  power.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  this  engine,  taking  its  starting 
power  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  will  de- 
velop speed  in  a  ratio  parallel  to  that 
of  an  engine  carrying  but  140  pounds  of 
steam,  and  it  is  its  failure  to  do  so  that 
has  caused  disappointment.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  amount  of  water  and  fuel 
necessary  to  make  time  with  a  compara- 
tively slight  increase  of  tonnage  has  oc- 
casioned much  surprise  among  engineers 
running  engines  carrying  extremely  high 
pressure. 

"It  is  the  nature  of  steam  that  the  more 
rarified  the  more  sensitive  it  is  to  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  cylinders.  This 
influence  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
starting  power,  when  the  steam  supply  to 
cylinders  is  backed  up  by  direct  pressure 
from  boilers,  but  at  short  cut-off  the  ex- 
pansive energy  of  the  steam  is  not  so  ef- 
fective in  proportion  at  220  pounds  as  at 
140  pounds  or  less.  The  writer  does  not 
claim  140  pounds  to  be  that  at  which  the 
expansive  energy  of  steam  is  most  effect- 
ive. It  may  be,  and  is  most  likely  to  be, 
some  lower  pressure. 

"The  reason  is  simply  a  matter  of  dens- 
ity, or  heat  carrying  power.  Steam  at 
extremely  high  pressure  is  what  is  usually 
known  as  *good  dry  steam'  by  engineers, 
and  to  say  that  'good  dry  steam'  must 
necessarily  be  wafitefully  used,  is  a  bold 
statement,  it  being  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral belief  on  that  subject;  but  we  have 
practical  evidence  of  the  fact  at  hand. 
The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  favoring  'wet  steam'  ",  but  steam 
having  "density  necessary  to  retain  a 
fair  degree  of  heat,  so  that  when  the 
cut-off  takes  place  the  expansive  energy 
of  the  confined  steam  will  represent 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  power,  which 
is  not  the  case  where  very  high  pressures 
are  used. 

"The  writer  has  had  some  experience 
in  conducting  steam  from  a  boiler  to  a  dis- 
tance of  200  feet,  where  it  was  used  in  a 
process  of  manufacture  in  which  a  dan- 
gerous explosive  was  handled,  making  it 
necessary  to  have  the  boiler  some  distance 
from  it  Steam  at  100  pounds  pressure 
was  conducted  through  1%-inch  pipe, 
properly  lagged.    We  found  that  the  tern- 
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perature  of  the  steam  at  the  end  of  200 
feet  of  pipe  was  not  high  enough.  We 
superheated  it  after  leaving  the  boiler  and 
found  the  temperature  at  end  of  pipe  con- 
siderably leas  than  before. 

"We  all  know  that  air  discharged  from 
an  air  pump  hot  enough  to  make  the  dis- 
charge pipe  a  'cherry  red'  will  not  heat 
the  main  drum,  which  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  pump.  Air  lacks  the  heat 
carrying  quality  of  steam,  and  readily 
imparts  what  heat  it  does  carry  to  the  ab- 
sorbing influence  of  any  cold  surfaces 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Highly 
rarified  steam  will  do  the  same,  though 
in  lesser  degree,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  comparatively  cool  surfaces  of 
the  cylinders.  This  wasteful  use  of  steam 
at  high  pressure  is  proving  a.  serious 
handicap  to  the  simple  ensrine,  and  is  fur- 
nishing good  evidence  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  period  in  the  development  of 
the  locomotive  when  we  must  pocket  our 
prejudices  and  adopt  the  compound  prin- 
ciple, which,  in  spite  of  its  failings  is  des- 
tined by  sheer  force  of  necessity  to  be  the 
locomotive  of  the  future  tot  fast  passen- 
ger service." 


A  Locomotive  Anniversary. 

Seventy-five  years  is  not  a  long  period 
in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  is  but  little 
more  than  the  traditional  three  score  and 
ten  allotted  by  the  Psalmist  as  the  span 
of  man's  life  in  this  world ;  yet  that  in- 
terval has  witnessed  the  development  of 
the  whole  modern  system  of  transporta- 
tion. That  system  haa  been  the  most 
potent  factor  in  the  marvelous  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  not  only  in  the 
world's  commerce  and  industry,  but  in 
all  the  relations  of  men  and  nations.  The 
vast  exchange  of  commodities  and  ideas 
which  has  been  the  direct  result  of  im- 
proved communications  has  operated  lo 
produce  changes  in  the  condition  and  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  com- 
parable to  those  fundamental  discoveries 
which  ethnologists  tell  us  led  to  that 
growth  of  the  human  intellect  which  first 
differentiated  man  from  the  lower  animal 
orders.  Just  as  the  discovery  of  the  use 
of  fire  and  of  the  means  of  creating  it  at 
his  will  lifted  the  primitive  man,  and  in 
a  way  analogous  to  the  mathematical 
principle  of  i>ermutation8  widened  and  ex- 
tended his  powers,  so  the  perfection  of 
transportation  methods  opened  the  way 
for  the  modern  expansion  of  human  ac- 
tivities. 


Without  the  railroads  and  the  parallel 
development  of  steam  navigation,  com- 
munities would  have  continued  in  a  state 
of  isolation,  and  there  would  have  been 
neither  room  nor  occasion  for  the  spread 
of  modern  commerce,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant marvels  and  advantages.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  does  well,  there- 
fore, to  mark  the  anniversary  of  its  own 
early  experiments  in  the  first  use  of  steam 
for  the  moving  of  passenger  traffic  in 
America.  Historians  may  differ  as  to  the 
actual  details  of  the  story  of  the  locomo- 
tive in  America,  and  there  may  be  ground 
for  dispute  whether  the  date  of  the  engine 
to  which  Peter  Cooper  first  applied  gun 
barrels  in  lieu  of  water  tubes  for  the 
boiler  was  not  1831,  instead  of  1830 ;  but 
the  main  facts  remain  that  seventy-five 
years  ago  the  steam  locomotive  was  prac- 
tically unknown  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  interval  this  marvelous  piece  of 
mechanism  has  been  so  perfected  and 
strengthened  that  many  of  the  railways 
of  the  country  are  being  reconstructed 
to  enable  it  to  exercise  its  full  powers. 

The  one  or  two  little  locomotives  of 
that  time,  weighing  about  four  tons  and 
drawing  with  great  uncertainty  a  tiny  car 
with  a  handful  of  timid  passengers  or  a 
few  pounds  of  merchandise  over  a  few 
miles  of  road,  must  be  compared  with 
present  conditions  if  we  would  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  transformation 
that  has  been  wrought.  Today  there  are 
in  service  on  the  213,904  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  in  the.  neighborhood 
of  50,000  locomotives.  During  the  last 
year  for  which  the  official  figures  are 
available  this  motive  power  carried  nearly 
715,500,000  passengers  and  moved  1,309,- 
899,165  tons  of  freight.  To  handle,  this 
traffic  1,798,561  cars  were  required,  39,- 
752  of  which  were  for  passengers  and 
1,692,194  for  freight.  So  varied  is  the 
service  required  of  this  vast  train  equip- 
ment that  the  lists  have  to  be  divided  and 
subdivided  properly  to  classify  them  for 
the  needs  of  the  statistician.  Thus  we 
read  of  four  distinct  types  of  locomotives, 
each  in  turn  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  driving  wheels,  pilot  wheels 
and  trailers.  Under  the  heading  of  freight 
cars,  again,  there  are  many  types  and 
sizes — ^box  cars,  flat  cars,  tank  cars,  stock 
cars,  refrigerator  cars,  etc.,  each  classed 
according  to  capacity.  These  figures  hard- 
ly convey  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  operations  they  represent,  and  when 
placed  beside  the  tiny  figures  of  the 
equipment  at  the  beginning  of  railroad 
history  are  truly  ataggering.    Bv^u  theu 
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they  tell  only  a  part  of  the  tale,  for 
the  record  takes  no  account  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  locomotives  and  cars  that 
have  performed  their  service  and  gone  to 
the  scrap  heap.  With  the  rapid  changes 
going  on  today,  and  with  more  radical 
ones  forecasted  by  the  prospects  of  elec- 
tric development,  the  record  of  the  com- 
ing seventy-five  years  promises  to  be  still 
more  impressive  and  amazing. — Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger. 

•      •      • 

Western  Railroad  Activities.* 

An  Important  RaUway  Move. — It  has 
been  determined  by  the  management  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  to  construct  a  steel 
bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  be- 
tween the  Washington  and  Oregon  shores. 
This  giant  bridge  will  be  built  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.  Approaches  are  also  to  be 
built  across  the  triangular  peninsula 
formed  by  the  confiuence  of  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  Rivers,  from  Vancouver 
to  Portland.  Without  doubt  the  proposed 
bridge  will  be  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive structure  of  the  kind  west  of  the 
Missouri  Kiver.  It  will  be  the  fourth 
bridge  sjmnning  the  Columbia,  though 
the  other  three  are  comparatively  small 
structures  and  built  of  wood,  being  hun- 
dreds of  miles  above  Vancouver. 

One  of  these  bridges  is  located  at  Mar- 
cus, Washington,  and  another  at  North- 
'  port,  near  the  British  Columbia  line. 
Both  are  on  branch  lines  of  the  Great 
Northern.  The  third  bridge  spans  the 
Columbia  on  the  Canadian  Pacific's  Nel- 
son-Rossland  line. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Union  Pacific 
built  the  foundations  for  a  steel  bridge 
to  span  the  Columbia  at  Vancouver,  but 
the  project  to  construct  the  bridge  was 
subsequently  abandoned.  On  these  foun- 
dations the  proposed  new  steel  bridge  is 
to  be  constrjicted.  At  that  point  the  Co- 
lumbia is  about  a  mile  in  width.  As  this 
mighty  stream  is  subject  to  an  annual 
rise  of  many  feet,  the  bridge  will  have  to 
be  built  above  the  highest  water  mark. 
Its  construction  will  involve  the  outlay 
of  an  immense  sum.  Two  years  ago 
President  Lamont  obtained  from  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  construct  this  great 
bridge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  right 
of  way  through  the  United  States  mili- 
tary reservation  at  Vancouver  Barracks. 
He  also  secured  the  authority  to  con- 
struct a  line  from  Wallula  to  Vancouver, 
Washington,  a  distance  of  260  miles. 

*8p««iftl  ooiT»fpoBd«iio«  to  ilie  LoooMotire 
Firni^*!)  >  MapMia«  by  J.  Mayii«  Baltimore. 


This  will  be  a  most  important  line,  as 
it  will  afford  the  Northern  Pacific  two  en- 
trances to  Portland  on  its  transconti- 
nental road ;  besides,  the  route  via  Wal- 
lula is  shorter  and  more  direct  than 
around  by  way  of  Tacoma.  Then  the 
new  line  will  traverse  a  fertile  region  now 
somewhat  remote  from  railway  communi- 
cation. 

Another  very  significant  fact  is  that 
Engineer  Rice,  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
was  at  the  Dalles  with  a  large  party  of 
surveyors  for  the  purpose  of  re-surveying 
a  line  along  the  north  (Washington)  side 
of  the  Columbia  down  to  Vancouver.  It 
is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  the 
work  on  this  line  will  be  commenced  with- 
in the  year  unless  trackage  rights  are  ac- 
corded the  Northern  Pacific  over  the  Ore- 
gon Railway  and  Navigation  Company's 
line.  It  is  hardly  thought  probable  that 
these  trackage  privileges  will  be  allowed. 
In  that  event,  it  will  signify  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  will  parallel  the  O.  R. 
&  N.  Co.'s  road  between  the  Dalles  and 
Vancouver — a  most  important  railroad 
movement.  Between  the  Dalles  and  Port- 
land the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Co.'s  line  (Harriman  System)  follows  the 
Columbia  very  closely  along  the  Oregon 
bank. 

Not  within  the  last  two  decades  has 
there  been  such  great  railroad  activities 
all  along  the  Pacific  Slope,  especially  in 
the  Northwest,  as  now  prevail. 

Serious  Problem  of  the  Salton  Sea. — 
For  some  time  past  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  has  been  con- 
fronted by  a  serious  problem  at  what  is 
known  as  the  ''Salton  Sea,"  or  "Salton 
Sink,**  located  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  California.  As  the  name  "Sink" 
implies,  it  is  an  immense  area  situated 
far  below  the  sea  level — a  great  basin 
whose  average  fioor  is  of  a  uniform 
grade. 

Several  years  ago  the  Colorado  Devel- 
opment Company  constructed  an  irriga- 
tion canal  extending  from  the  Colorado 
River  over  into  Salton  Sink,  for  purposes 
of  reclamation  of  its  arid  lands. 

Recently,  in  making  some  changes  to 
the  irrigation  canal,  the  Colorado  Devel- 
opment Company  unfortunately  allowed 
the  water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  get 
the  advantage  at  the  main  head  gateway. 
All  efforts  made  by  the  company  to  stay 
the  great  rush  of  waters  has  thus  far 
proved  unavailing.  During  the  higher 
stages  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  rush 
of  the  floods  has  been  irresistible.  An  a 
natural    result,  the  sink   has  been   con- 
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yerted  into  a  vast  inland  sea.  A  large 
part  of  the  sink  has  been  entirely  inun- 
dated, and  the  loss  has  in  the  aggregate 
been  immense.  One  of  the  heaviest  losers 
by  this  flood  is  the  New  Liverpool  Salt 
Company,  whose  very  extensive  works, 
plant,  etc.,  are  located  in  the  Salton  Sink. 
These  works  have  been  inundated,  and 
great  losses  entailed — the  dissolving  of 
immense  stores  of  salt,  etc.  The  works 
have  also  been  rendered  temporarily  use- 
less. The  latter  will  prove  a  total  loss, 
unless  the  point  of  the  inrush  is  closed. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Colorado  Develop- 
ment Company  is  legally  responsible  for 
these  heavy  losses,  and  that  litigation  is 
now  pending  against  that  corporation  for 
heavy  damages. 

Of  course,  the  loss  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  been,  is,  and  will  be  great,  and 
unless  some  plan  is  speedily  devised  to 
stay  the  inrush  of  the  floods,  the  damages 
will  be  irreparable,  for  it  will  involve  the 
abandonment  of  the  road  across  the  Sal- 
ton  Sink,  and  necessitate  a  new  route 
and  a  new  road. 

For  some  time  a  large  force  of  men 
have  been  engaged  in  building  up  and 
dyking  the  submerged  and  sinking  track. 
The  latest  news  from  Salton  is  of  a  very 
discouraging  character.  The  waters  are 
still  rising  steadily,  despite  every  effort 
made  to  close  up  the  wild  inrush  from  the 
river.  The  Colorado  River  is  known  as 
a  most  turbulent  and  intractable  stream. 
Emergency  calls  for  more  men  have  been 
made,  and  the  working  forces  greatly  aug-- 
mented. 

The  mighty  force  of  the  floods  has  cut 
a  wide  and  deep  channel  which  the  pres- 
ent high  stage  of  water  greatly  increases. 
But  little  of  a  permanent  character  can 
be  effected  until  the  angry  river  recedes. 
The  situation  for  the  railroad  presents  a 
very  serious  aspect,  unless  the  inrush  can 
be  cut  off  very  soon.  Engineers  are  con- 
sulting as  to  some  plan  that  will  give  both 
immediate  and  permanent  relief.  By  the 
construction  of  a  jetty  3,000  feet  long, 
extending  into  the  Colorado  River  at  a 
point  a  mile  above  the  intake  of  the  Colo- 
rado Development  Company's  canal. 
Southern  Pacific  engineers  will  attempt 
to  divert  the  flow  of  the  river  to  the  east 
side  of  the  channel,  away  from  the  canal 
intake  on  the  west  side.  This  will  be 
about  a  mile  above  the  intake.  Telegraph 
poles  along  miles  of  the  track  have 
sagged,  and  were  propped  up  with  great 
difficulty.  Many  Indians  from  Yuma, 
Arizona,  are  employed  to  work  in,  and 
under  the  muddy  floods.    Immense  quan- 


tities of  stone  are  being  shipped  to  the 
Roene  to  be  used  in  building  dykes  against 
the  steady  rise  of  the  waters. 

If  the  latest  report  that  the  entire  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River  is  pouring  into  the 
Salton  Sea  proves  correct,  it  means  that 
there  is  grave  danger  that  this  sea  will 
be  permanent,  and  important  climatic 
changes  in  the  southern  country  will  re- 
sult. The  great  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  which  has  been  growing  rapidly 
has  apparently  dammed  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  This  has  been  feared  for  some 
time  by  the  irrigation  engineers  at  work 
along  the  stream.  The  Colorado  carries 
an  immense  amount  of  silt  in  flood  time. 
Part  of  it  has  gone  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  river's  bed,  while  still  more  has  been 
deposited  at  the  delta. 

If  the  channel  permanently  changes  it 
will  be  more  than  human  energy  can  ac- 
complish to  turn  the  river  back  to  its  old 
bed.  In  that  event,  the  Southern  Paciflc 
will  have  to  construct  a  complete  new 
track  at  least  25  miles  long  around  the 
sea,  from  Martemere  to  Volcano.  This 
work  will  involve  the  outlay  of  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

To  he  a  Double  Track.— Tht  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ocean  Shore  Line  Road, 
now  being  built  from  San  Francisco  down 
to  Santa  Cruz,  have  decided  to  make  the 
proposed  electric  line  a  double  track  in- 
stead of  a  single  track  line  as  originally 
proposed. 

This  change  in  the  company's  plans 
will  involve  an  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  and 
the  creation  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
$5,000,000.  A  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders has  been  called  to  act  on  the  i»'op- 
osition  to  increase  the  capitalization  and 
bond  issue.  The  company  announces  that 
it  has  completed  its  surveys  and  rights 
of  way,  and  is  now  engaged  in  grading  the 
first  14  miles  of  track  from  Santa  Cruz 
northward.  It  has  obtained  from  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  a  right  of  way 
for  G,000  feet  along  Waddell's  Beach, 
which  is  part  of  the  public  domain. 

Meeting  of  tCailtoay  Svrgeont, — An  in- 
teresting and  important  meeting  has  late- 
ly been  held  at  ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  by 
the  Pacific  Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons. 

The  opening  address  of  the  president, 
Dr.  N.  H.  Morrison,  chiei  surgeon  of  the 
Santa  Fe  lines,  was  interesting,  especially 
as  it  dealt  with  methods  of  sanitation  as 
applied  to  lines  of  railways.  Dr.  Morri- 
son called  attention  to  methods  of  steril- 
izing   drinking    water    for    use    on    the 
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trains ;  made  a  strong  argument  for  con- 
servative surgery  in  cases  of  accident,  ad- 
vising less  haste  in  operation  after  rail- 
way injuries,  and  decrying  the  lust  for  op- 
erations that  at  times  exists. 

From  a  medico-legal  standpoint,  his  re- 
marks were  of  great  interest,  for  the  in- 
jury department  of  each  railway  system 
has  many  cases  to  adjust  each  year.  As 
a  rule,  the  company  knowini;  its  respon- 
sibility settles  promptly,  but  the  "pro- 
fession of  getting  hurt"  is  adding  to  its 
numbers  daily. 

The  railway  surgeon  is  presumed  to 
protect  the  road  and  the  individual,  giv- 
ing equal  and  exact  justice  to  each.  The 
mishaps  on  railroads  are  almost  always 
due  to  preventable  causes.  The  turning 
of  a  switch,  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  the 
giving  away  of  a  bridge,  are  the  things 
that  care  would  prevent.  The  railway 
surgeon  deals  with  the  result  of  this  care- 
lessness, and  his  duties  are  very  arduous. 
During  the  session  interesting  papers 
were  read  on  various  phases  of  surgery 
and  practice  in  connection  with  railway 
casualties  generally,  by  Drs.  Thomas  L. 
Nagee,  Robert  W.  Miller,  C.  W.  Kellogg, 
C.  C.  Browning,  O.  P.  Asjcam.  J.  A.  Col- 
liver,  A.  W.  Morton,  S.  E.  D.  D.  Pin- 
niger,  C.  L.  Abbott  and  W.  L.  Moore. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  Dr.  T.  W. 
Huntington,  San  Francisco,  president; 
Dr.  T.  C.  McCleave,  Berkeley,  first  vice- 
president;  Dr.  W.  O.  Spencer,  Hunting- 
ton, Oregon,  second  vice-president;  Dr. 
Frank  L.  Adams«  Oakland,  treasurer; 
Dr.  James  P.  Dunn,  Oakland,  secretary. 
The  members  of  the  executive  board 
and  other  committees  will  be  appomted  by 
the  new  president  later.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco.  It  will  be  held  some  time  in 
August,  and  the  exact  date  be  later  an- 
nounced by  the  president. 

To  Operate  the  United  Railroads  Svs- 
tern, — The  California  Gas  and  Electric 
.Corporation  of  San  Francisco  is  now  en- 
gaged in  erecting  three  of  the  largest  gas 
engines  in  the  world.  Some  months  ago 
this  corporation  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  United  Railroads  Company  of 
San  BVancisco,  to  supply  all  the  electric 
power  the  railroads  will  require  during 
the  next  20  years  in  operating  its  many 
lines.  The  latter  corporation  owns  and 
controls  nearly  all  the  street  railway 
lines  in  and  about  San  Francisco. 

The  agreement  goes  into  effect  Febru- 
ary, 1906,  and  in  order  that  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  able  to  live  up  to  its  con- 


tract these  immense  gas  engines  are  now 
being  erected  as  auxiliaries  to  the  trans- 
mission line  service,  bringing  power  from 
the  interior,  which  will  supply  the  rail- 
roads under  ordinary  circumstances. 

If  the  latter  service  fails  at  any  time, 
it  will  be  possible  to  furnish  power  from 
the  local  plant  almost  immediately. 
Each  gas  engine,  which  is  as  large  as  a* 
house,  has  5,333  horse-power,  about  five 
times  the  horse-power  of  the  largest  en- 
gines ever  used  for  the  same  purpose  be- 
fore. Usually  an  engine  of  this  type 
takes  about  an  hour  to  reach  the  requis- 
ite temperature,  but  this  can  be  ac- 
complished on  the  new  engines  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

The  gas  engines  are  started  by  electric 
generators,  which  are  themselves  of  un- 
usual site.  Each  generator  is  connected 
with  an  engine  and  has  a  horse-power  of 
5,333,  equal  to  that  of  the  engine  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

In  connection  with  the  plant  will  also 
be  three  gas  holders.  Two  of  these  will 
have  a  capacity  of  200,000  cubic  feet 
each,  while  the  third  will  have  a  capaci- 
ty of  1,000,000  cubic  feet  All  the  other 
necessary  attributes  of  an  immense  power 
plant  will  be  included  in  the  equipment, 
and  the  total  ground  space  occupied  will 
be  15  acres.  Although  the  intention  is 
to  use  the  plant  as  an  emergency  station, 
still,  one  of  the  big  engines  will  be  run 
constantly,  the  power  being  used  in  con- 
nection with  that  furnished  from  the  in- 
terior. 

Considerably  more  than  $1,000,000  will 
have  been  expended  before  the  plant  will 
be  in  running  order. 

The  California  Gas  and  Electric  Cor- 
poration has  a  system  of  transmission 
lines  throughout  the  State,  covering  a 
territory  of  15,000  square  miles.  They 
are  over  1,000  miles  in  length  and  all  cen- 
ter in  the  new  plant.  Practically,  all 
large  cities  and  towns  of  California  are 
supplied  with  power  by  the  corporation, 
which  has,  however,  never  heretofore  en- 
tered the  local  field.  It  is  denied  that  the 
corporation  is  to  supply  anyone  but  the 
United  Raib*oads  System  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  Railroad  Official  Promoted. — Paul 
Shoup,  who  has  been  division  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Coast  Division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  and  prominent  in  Pa- 
cific railroad  circles,  for  past  years,  has 
received  another  and  more  responsible  po- 
sition. It  is  that  of  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
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Navigation  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Shoup  ancceeds  H.  M.  Adams,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  traflSc  de- 
partment of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
The  selection  was  made  by  J.  C.  Stubbs, 
General  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Harri- 
man  lines. 

Mr.  Shonp  is  possessed  of  a  good  deal 
of  literary  ability,  which  he  has  utilized 
in  the  comi>osition  of  pamphlets  exploit- 
ing the  advantages  and  attractions  of  Cal- 
ifornia. He  was  at  one  time  known  as 
a  short  story  writer  of  much  merit. 
Shoup  is  yet  a  young  man,  being  only  30 


plete  in  legal  form  the  consolidation  of 
the  three  companies  mentioned  into  the 
new  merger.  The  remainder  of  the  stock 
will  be  issued  as  the  directors  in  their 
judgment  may  deem  best;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  of  the  stock  will  be  issued 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  proposed  bonded  debt  of  $160,000.- 
000  for  the  merger  company  is  to  be  used 
for  two  purposes.  About  $70,000,000  of 
it  will  be  used  to  retire  the  old  bonds 
of  the  three  companies  joining  the  merger. 
These  bonds  bear  5,  6  and  7  per  cent,  in- 
terest annually  and  many  of  them  fall 
due  this  year  and  during  the  nelct  three 


years  of  age,  but  by  the  heads  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  his  judgment  is  implicit- 
ly trusted. 

Large  Stock  and  Bond  Issue. — The 
stockholders  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  have  decided  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  to  $160,000,000  and  to 
authorize  an  issue  of  $160,000,000  of 
bonds.  The  company  was  recently 
formed  by  a  merger  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  of  California,  Southern  Pa- 
cific of  Arizona,  and  Southern  Pacific  of 
New  Mexico.  It  practically  owns  and 
controls  all  of  the  Southern  Pacific  prop- 
erties in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
all  in  California,  save  the  Central  Pa- 
cific and  the  South  Pacific  Coast  roads. 

Of  the  160  millions  of  new  stock,  the 
sum  of  $128,307,960  is  to  be  used  to  com- 


or  four  years.  Others  of  the  new  bonds 
will  be  used  for  improvements  from  time 
to  time. 

Western  Pacific  Railroad. — At  a  re- 
cent meeting  held  by  the  directors  and 
stockholders  of  the  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road, it  was  formally  determined  to  in- 
crease the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
from  $60,000,000  to  $75,000,000. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bartnett,  Judge  J.  F.  Vaile, 
of  Denver,  and  several  local  parties  held 
the  stock  proxies  of  George  J.  Gould  and 
other  prominent  easterners  to  vote  at  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Bartnett  is  the  first  vice- 
president  and  chief  counsel  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Judge  Vaile  is  chief  counsel 
of  Gould's  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road System. 

Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Cutcheon,  of  New  York. 
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representiDg  the  New  York  banking 
houses  of  Blair  &  Company,  W.  Solomon 
&  Company,  and  W.  A.  Read  &  Company, 
was  present  at  this  very  important  meet- 
ing. It  was  these  three  banking  houses 
which  recently  took  the  $50,000,000  bonds 
of  the  Western  Paci&c  Railroad  Company 
at  a  commission  that  netted  them  a  good 
round  sum,  and  gave  the  company  for 
purposes  of  construction  $45,000,000. 

About  all  the  necessary  legal  steps 
prior  to  actual  construction  work  by  the 
company  have  now  been  taken,  and  the 
contractt  for  heavy  grading  of  the  road- 
bed have  already  been  let  in  New  York. 


Superheated  Steam  in  Locomotive 
Service, 

Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
veraity,  read  a  paper  on  this  theme  be- 
fore the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, March  2  of  this  year,  which  has 
just  been  published  in  the  proceedings.  It 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  condi- 
tions, development  and  present  state  of 
superheating,  includiug  description  of  the 
Schmidt,  Pielock  and  Schenectady  sys- 
tems, which  have  been  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  thesd  columns.  Prof.  Goss's 
conclusions  are  interesting  and  valua- 
ble.    They  are  as  follows: 

Concerning  the  Probable  Success  of  8u- 
perheating  in  Locomotive  tiervice. — The 
prediction  of  Professor  Peabody,  already 
quoted,  to  the  effect  that  all  superheating 
devices  will  in  the  end  be  discarded,  has 
doubtless  been  generally  accepted  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  engineers.  For 
them  the  problem  has  had  no  mysteries. 
They  have  understood  the  thermodynam- 
ics of  the  problem.  They  have  admitted 
that  the  use  of  superheated  steam  in  en- 
gines is  always  attended  by  a  more  effi- 
cient cylinder  action,  but  past  experience 
has  taught  them  that  the  difficulties  in 
maintaining  a  superheater  were  too  great 
to  justify  its  continued  use.  They  have 
argued  that  since  this  was  true  30  years 
ago  when  steam  pressures  were  so  low 
that  the  temperature  of  the  superheated 
steam  was  less  than  that  of  saturated 
steam  of  today,  the  problem  of  superheat- 
ing is  now  vsstly  more  difficult  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  The  prevalence  of 
this  view  in  this  country  naturally  leads 
many  to  question  whether  even  Germany's 
great  progress  and  the  more  recent  but 
equally  promising  start  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  are  as  yet  sufficient 


to  insure  a  future  for  the  practice.  In 
raising  this  question  it  is  not  intended  to 
minimize  the  value  of  the  elaborate  re- 
searches of  Schmidt,  Schroter  and  other 
German  investigators,  or  of  the  equaiiy 
valuable  experience  which  aas  oeen 
gained  in  the  application  of  principles. 
The  endeavor  has  been  made  to  make  the 
fact  'clear  that  oetween  apparently  most 
promising  and  even  masterful  experiment- 
ation and  an  assured  success  in  practice, 
a  broad  gulf  is  fixed,  and  that  the  voyage 
across  is  not  yet  finished. 

Turning  now  from  convictions  uased 
on  previous  experience,  and  approaching 
the  subject  without  prejudice,  it  is  well, 
first  of  all,  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
when  a  principle  in  operation  is  correct 
and  when  it  is  generally  understood,  it 
is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  means 
whereby  it  may  be  utilized  will  forever 
fail  to  be  forthcoming.  The  reverse  is 
likely  to  be  true.  The  efforts  to  use  su- 
perheated steam  in  the  cylinder  of  an  en- 
gine are  based  upon  correct  thermodyn- 
amic principles,  and  hence,  sooner  or 
later,  practice  will  embrace  it.  Again,  it 
goes  without  saying,  that  with  the  better 
materials  and  larger  experience  of  today, 
the  problem  of  producing  and  utilising  su- 
perheated steam  can  be  approached  with 
greater  certainty  than  was  possible  in  the 
practice  of  many  years  ago.  Proof  of  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  degree  of  success  al* 
ready  achieved. 

Examining  the  question  broadly,  we 
shall  find  that  locomotive  service  is  more 
favorable  to  the  use  of  the  superheater 
than  any  other  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 
The  installations  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  dealt  liave  served  in  stationary 
or  marine  practice:  The  superheater  of 
thelie  plants  has  either  been  a  separate 
boiler-like  device,  in  which  no  water  was 
carried,  or  has  been  so  combined  with  the 
boiler  as  to  always  be  in  close  communi- 
cation with  its  furnace.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, when  the  engine  throttle  is  closed, 
the  circulation  of  steam  within  the  super- 
heater tubes  ceases  and  the  metal  of  the 
tubes,  together  with  the  entrapped  steam 
within  them,  remlEiin  exposed  to  the  un- 
diminished intensity  of  the  furnace  ac- 
tion. In  this  manner,  the  tubes  are  often 
heated  to  very  high  temperatures,  a  result 
which  when  frequently  repeated  leads 
necessarily  to  a  failure  of  the  superheater. 
Again,  when  after  an  interval  of  inac- 
tivity, the  engine  is  started,  the  steam 
which  has  been  held  back  within  the  su- 
perheater until  it  has  been  raised  to  an 
enormously  high  temperature,  passes  on 
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to  the  engine,  oftentimes  retaining 
enough  of  its  heat  to  born  the  lubrication 
and  sometimes  to  destroy  the  rod  pack- 
ings. But  all  difficulties  of  this  class 
which  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  have 
appeared  in  the  operation  of  every  sta- 
tionary engine  plant  using  superheated 
steam,  are  doubtless  avoided  in  the  loco- 
motive, for  in  this  machine,  the  rate  of 
combustion  varies  with  the  volume  of 
steam  used.  When  the  throttle  is  open, 
the  fire  burns  brightly ;  when  it  is  closed, 
its  activity  is  at  once  suppressed.  When 
there  is  no  steam  passing  within  the  tubes 
of  the  superheater,  the  gases  circulating 
around  the  tubes  are  comparatively  low 
in  temperature,  and  when  the  conditions 
are  so  changed  that  the  temperature  of 
the  gases  becomes  maximum,  the  volume 
of  steam  passing  the  tubes  is  greatest. 
Just  as  the  draft  of  a  locomotive  responds 
to  the  varying  demands  which  are  made 
upon  the  boiler,  so  the  volume  of  heat 
which  is  available  for  superheating  varies 
with  the  quantity  of  steam  which  is  to 
be  superheated.  The  details  of  several  of 
the  designs  described  provide  that  when 
the  blower  is  on,  dampers  are  closed, 
which  prevent  the  circulation  of  gases  in 
the  superheater,  so  that  it  is  only  when 
the  throttle  is  open  that  the  superheater 
does  work.  While  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  automatic  damper  is  in  fact  unneces- 
sary, it  is  certainly  true  that  with 
it  overheating  of  the  superheater  be- 
comes impossible.  In  view  of  the  high- 
ly favorable  character  of  all  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  found 
easier  to  maintain  a  superheater  on  a  lo- 
comotive than  in  connection  with  any 
other  type  of  engine,  and,  moreover,  that 
superheating  in  locomotive  service  may  be 
a  pronounced  success,  while  in  other 
classes  of  service  its  future  may  still  be 
problematical. 

Efficiency  and  Power, — It  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  beyond  question  that  the  use  of 
superheated  steam  will  materially  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive. 
The  saving  resulting  from  its  use  is  a 
two-fold  one.  For  the  development  of  a 
given  power,  the  cylinders  of  the  super- 
heating locomotive  require  less  steam,  and 
as  the  demand  for  steam  diminishes,  the 
efficiency  of  the  boiler  increases,  so  that 
there  is  not  only  a  saving  in  steam  but 
a  proportionately  greater  saving  in  coal. 
The  Qerman  claim  that  26  per  cent,  of 
the  coal  burned  is  saved  by  the  use  of  su- 
perheated steam  is  as  a  general  statement 
probably  extravagant,  but  it  is  not  so 
high  as  to  be  impossible. 


Again,  while  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel 
is  of  great  importance,  it  is  in  many 
classes  of  service  secondary  to  questions 
affecting  the  output  of  power.  Modern 
conditions  impose  many  restrictions  and 
limitations  as  to  the  weight  and  dimen- 
sions of  a  locomotive,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  call  for  the  development  of 
greater  power.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
to  note  that  in  locomotive  service  any- 
thing which  improves  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine  may  be  utilized  to  extend  its 
limit  of  power.  The  power  delivered  per 
unit  weight  of  coal  burned  and  also  the 
I>ower  delivered  per  unit  weight  of  loco- 
motive, is  increased  by  the  use  of  super- 
heated steam.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
one  way  in  which  the  power  of  locomo- 
tives may  be  increased  is  to  equip  them 
for  superheated  steam. 

Obviously,  it  should  not  be  claimed  that 
full  advantage  is  to  be  had  of  the  increase 
of  economy  and  of  power  at  the  same  in- 
stant. One  effect  is  always  sacrificed  for 
the  other.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of 
running,  full  advantage  is  derived  from 
the  improved  economy  while  in  an  emer- 
gency when  the  locomotive  must  be 
worked  at  its  maximum  power,  then  at  a 
temporary  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  limit  of 
power  may  be  raised. 

Incidental  Considerations. — A  fact  of 
interest  which  should  appear  in  the  use 
of  superheated  steam  is  a  decided  im- 
provement in  steam  distribution  which  In- 
deed may  constitute  a  factor  in  the  re- 
sulting economy.  With  superheated 
steam,  the  initial  condensation  is  sup- 
pressed and  the  ports  are  required  to  pass 
only  that  steam  which  is  effective  in  do- 
ing work,  whereas  with  saturated  steam 
they  must  pass  in  addition  to  this,  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  initial  con- 
densation. Assuming  port  areas  to  be  the 
same,  those  for  a  superheating  locomotive 
are  in  effect  from  20  to  26  per  cent,  more 
lil)eral  than  for  a  locomotive  using  satur- 
ated steam.  In  hisrh-speed  service  this 
becomes  a  matter  of  consequence. 

An  objection  frequently  raised  against 
the  use  of  superheated  steam  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  increases  the  difficulty  in 
cylinder  lubrication.  Troubles  of  thin 
kind  have  in  fact  been  common  enough  in 
stationary  practice,  but  the  fact  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  they  have  fol- 
lowed a  period  when  for  some  reason  the 
superheater  has  been  overheated.  Under 
normal  conditions,  an  engine  supplied 
with  superheated  steam  has  saturated 
steam  in  its  cylinders,  and  the  maximum 
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temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls  is  not 
higher  than  when  saturated  steam  is  used. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  overheating  a  locomotive 
superheater  and  consequently  diflSculties 
with  lubrication  are  not  to  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  to  briefly  summarize  pre- 
ceding statemedts,  it  appears  that  from 
an  academic  point  of  view,  the  conditions 
of  locomotive  service  are  very  favorable 
to  the  use  of  superheated  steam ;  that  its 
use  makes  possible  a  better  distribution 
of  steam,  it  greatly  improves  the  economic 
performance   of  the   locomotive  and   in- 


creases the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  for 
doing  work ;  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
superheater  is  not  likely  to  prove  serious 
nor  is  any  trouble  to  be  expected  in  se- 
curing satisfactory  cylinder  lubrication; 
that  the  adoption  of  superheated  steam 
in  locomotive  service  can  probably  be  ac- 
complished without  greater  difficulty  than 
that  which  attend  the  introduction  of  any 
other  important  detail  entering  into  loco- 
motive construction;  and  that  substan- 
tial progress  has  already  been  made  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  involved. 
— ^The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review. 


■^ 
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E^choes  from  the   Firing   Line 


No  Such  Thing  as  Poor  Coat, 

Through  reading  an  article  pnblished 
in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering 
and  seeing  the  same  reproduced  in  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine,  contain- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  general  master  me- 
chanic of  a  prominent  southwestern  road, 
I  wish  to  state  my  views. 

This  gentleman  has  started  a  debate 
of  very  high  degree  among  the  firemen 
and  engineers,  who  really  "know  the  dif- 
ference" between  good  and  bad  coal. 
Now  isn't  there  something  wrong  with 
this  man  when  he  states  that  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  poor  coal  on  locomotives 
of  today?  With  the  experienced  firemen 
and  engineers  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  in  the  service  who  will  not  endeavor 
to  do  his  du(y.  The  delaying  of  trains 
is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  engine 
crew  or  due  to  that  "good  coal"  he 
speaks  of.  Certainly  she  had  not  ought 
to  leak,  either,  and  being  a  good  steamer 
had  not  ought  to  be  trro  or  three  hours 
late.  Then  if  the  cause  was  poor  coal, 
get  jacked  up  in  the  office  for  saying  so. 
Better  learn  to  burn  concrete  (no  smoke 
to  Miat).  But  when  he  says  that  an  en- 
gine has  gone  over  the  division  of  250 
miles  without  shaking  the  grates  or  hav- 
ing to  clean  out  the  ashpan,  what  kind  of 
coal  does  he  use? 

I  have  burned  Illinois  coal  and  I  have 
had  it  clinker.  He  can  say  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  clinkers,  and  that  the 
word  clinker  is  not  the  proper  word  to 
use.  Well,  I  do  not  care  what  word 
he  uses,  but  it  is  "clinker"  according  to 
Webster,  anyhow.  He  is  very  fortunate 
in  getting  first-class  coal  to  burn,  there- 
fore no  cause  for  detentions  on  the  road, 
tlius  economizing  in  great  saving  by  the 
firemen  and  engineers  in  making  out  the 
required  forms  for  these  causes,  saving 
the  printer's  bill,  stationery  and  lead 
pencils.  This  economy  should  soon  build 
another  railroad  for  him.  Now,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  pulled 
clinkers  out  of  a  firebox  which  were  a 
foot  thick,  the  whole  grate  surface  being 
covered,  and  had  to  break  them  up  with 
a  slash-bar,  they  being  so  hard  that  they 
would  not  shake  through  the  grates,  then 
go  to  work  and  build  a  new  fire,  get  about 
20  miles  further  and  pull  clinkers  again, 
80  cars  behind  us,  40  hours  on  a  trip, 


and  work  like  that  from  start  to  finish, 
cleaning  fires  in  passing  sidings  and  at 
all  water  plugs.  I  guess  the  gentleman 
has  never  seen  or  heard  of  Grass  Flate 
coal,  but  if  he  would  like  to  try  some  of 
this  there  is  enough  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  near  Clearfield,  to  disgust 
all  of  the  firemen  on  the  whole  system 
under  his  charge. 

Some  people  who  talk  about  the  econ- 
omy of  fuel  do  not  stop  to  think  that  one 
can  economize  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  if  one  understands  firing  and  combus- 
tion, he  economizes  every  day  for  the 
company  but  receives  no  credit.  If  such 
men  did  not  harp  on  one  question  it 
would  be  another,  and  the  fireman  can 
keep  on  grinding,  no  matter  what  he  has 
to  burn.  It  has  been  found  that  the  coal 
we  have  to  burn  is  that  which  the  com- 
pany can  not  sell  for  other  purposes.  I 
once  had  a  dispatcher  inform  u^e  that  I 
had  good  coal  to  burn,  and  that  it  was 
the  only  kind  that  was  always  furnished. 
So  I  carried  up  a  bag  full  to  his  house  to 
try,  and  after  looking  at  it  he  asked  what 
it  was.  I  told  him  it  was  "some  of  that 
good  coal ;  try  it."  Well  he  got  hot  over 
that  coal  right  quick  and  popped  for 
thirty  minutes  after  I  left  him,  and  he 
has  been  "badly  clinkered"  ever  since. 

Mkmbeb. 
•      •      • 

The  Voobte  Firedoor, 

I  saw  an  article  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  Magazine  in  which  a  boiler-maker 
foreman  made  some  statements  in  favor 
of  the  single-door  engine,  and  disapproved 
of  the  double  door.  The  article  also  in- 
timated that  there  would  probably  be  no 
more  double-door  engines  built,  and  that 
they  would  become  obsolete. 

I  am  a  fireman  of  several  years'  expe- 
rience in  firing  both  the  single  and 
double-door  engines  and  have  always  fa- 
vored the  double-door  type,  and  I  could 
not  let  an  article  like  that  go  unan- 
swered. I  decided  to  state  my  views  and 
those  of  other  firemen  who  fully  agree 
with  me,  that  we  would  rather  fire  a 
double-door  engine. 

The  fireman  is  the  man  whom  the  mod- 
ern locomotive  affects  the  most,  and  it 
seems  as  though  if  it  could  be  designed 
to  make  the  work  easier  for  him  it  should 
be  done. 
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In  speaking  to  boilermakers  who  repair 
these  engines,  I  find  that  they  approve  the 
donble-door  engine.  They  find  less 
broken  stay-bolts,  less  cracked  sheets  and 
also  find  the  flues  in  better  shape.  One  of 
these  men  is  a  foreman  on  our  road. 

Most  of  the  locomotives  now  built  are 
of  the  wide  firebox  type,  and  when  they 
have  the  single  door  it  must  necessarily 
be  large.  A  man  engaged  in  firing  stands 
directly  in  front  of  this  door,  and  in  put- 
ting the  coal  along  the  sides  and  in  the 
corners  he  is  facing  the  heat  continually. 
The  heat  from  these  large  doors  is  ter- 
rific and  in  my  experience  it  is  the  heat 
that  overtaxes  the  fireman  the  most. 
Besides  he  has  to  continually  stand  the 
strain  of  putting  the  coal  to  the  opposite 
side. 

With  the  double-door  engine  he  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and  the  doors 
are  smaller  and  are  on  each  side  of  him. 
They  are  situated  near  the  sides  and  there 
is  no  strain  on  him  in  putting  the  coal  to 
the  sides  and  corners  of  the  firebox. 

He  only  has  one  door  open  at  a  time, 
consequently  there  is  less  cool  air  going 
into  the  firebox.  He  shovels  both  ways, 
which  is  not  very  hard  to  learn,  and  the 
new  fireman  has  but  little  difficulty. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  double- 
door  engine  is  the  most  economical,  which 
is  vastly  in  its  favor.  I  hope  this  will 
find  favor  with  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine,  and  that  they  will  take  up 
the  cudgel  in  defense  of  the  double-door 
engine.  G.  Trachta. 

•      •      • 

No  Such  Thing  as  Poor  Cool* 

I  read  with  great  interest  all  issues  of 
the  Magazine,  but  the  article  entitled  "No 
Such  Thing  as  Poor  Coal,"  which  was 
published  in  the  August  number,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
eral master  mechanic  of  a  prominent 
southwestern  road,  is  surprising.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  that  firing  on  that 
road  has  become  a  fine  art.  For  myself 
would  say,  "I  should  say  so."  If  there 
is  no  poor  coal,  why  do  the  intelligent 
men  on  the  engines  report  at  the  end  of 
a  division,  "Engine  would  not  steam  on 
account  of  poor  coal?"  I  have  fired  a 
few  good  engines  and  a  few  bad  ones,  and 
could  do  better  with  lump  or  run  of  mine 
coal  on  good  or  bad  engines  than  with 
slack  or  a  poor  grade  of  coal.  I  know 
that  the  question  of  fuel  is  about  the  most 
talked  of  question  on  the  railroads  or  in 
the  offices.    There  can  be  more  improve- 


ments made  in  the  engines  than  in  the 
coal. 

Now  when  a  coal  burner  or  a  fireman 
can  bum  the  ashes  and  clinken  (if  en- 
gines on  his  road  make  any  at  all,  and 
I  tiope  they  don't),  and  not  have  to  stop 
on  the  main  line  or  siding  and  clean  out 
a  pan  in  150  or  170  miles  on  a  consoli- 
dator,  he  has  a  fair  to  middling  good  job 
of  railroading.  It  is  not  so  with  us. 
Here  at  this  station  I  can  see  the  boys 
clean  out  their  pans  very  often  going 
west  or  north,  but  do  not  have  it  to  do 
going  east — same  number  of  miles.  Why? 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  we  do  not 
bum  as  much  coal  going  east  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  is  down  hill.  I 
think  that  we  have  about  as  good  a  grade 
of  coal  burners  here  as  dare  take  up  a 
pick,  and  thev  complain  of  poor  fuel. 

Most  any  i?ood  steaming  engine  will 
steam  with  good  coal,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  poor  steaming  engine  steam  with 
slack  or  the  kind  of  coal  that  when  thrown 
on  the  fire  turns  black  and  clinkers  on  the 
grate,  anu  if  it  was  not  cleaned  out  more 
often  than  they  do  on  the  road  in  ques- 
tion would  die  a  natural  death.  I  would 
like  to  hear  more  from  those  dear  boys 
who  have^sucK  records,  for  it  is  news  to 
me  and  very  interesting.  I  am  not  from 
Missouri,  but  you  will  have  to  show  me 
this  time.  Meicbbb. 

•      •      • 

Wreck  on  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad, 

A  serious  and  fatal  wreck  between  a 
double-header  freight  train  and  a  passen- 
ger train  occurred  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad,  near  Patapsco  Station, 
Md.,  June  17,  1905.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  positions  of  the 
engines  directly  after  the  collision  oc- 
curred, which  was  between  extra  east, 
engines  41  and  43,  and  No.  5,  west- 
bound. 

It  seems  that  the  crew  of  the  east-bound 
train  forgot  the  passenger  train.  There 
were  seven  killed  and  twenty-eight  in- 
jured, some  of  the  latter  dying  later. 
The  injured  were  all  members  of  a  wreck- 
ing crew  who  had  been  clearing  up  a 
wreck  at  Mt.  Hope,  Md.,  and  were  return- 
ing to  their  homes  on  No.  5.  The  instantly 
killed  were  Engineers  G.  Govell,  L.  D. 
Rice  and  J.  D.  Grouse  (the  two  foriper 
being  members  of  Division  233,  B.  of  L. 
l!i)  ;  Firemen  J.  J.  St.  Ledger,  of  Lodge 
214,  B.  of  L.  F. ;  W.  H.  McNamee  aii4 
B.  Knipple,  and  Conductor  Vernon  Dens, 
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of  the  B.  of  R.  T.     Fireman  Knipple 
wab  on  his  first  trip  on  daty. 

The  mail  and  baggage  cars  of  the  pas- 
senger train  were  totally  wrecked,  the 
coaches  having  been  saved  by  an  emer- 
gency application  of  the  air  brakes.  The 
twenty-eight  injured  men  were  riding  in 
the  baggage  car  and  on  the  platform. 
Bro.  N.  O.  Shoemaker,  Master  of  our 
lodge  (512),  was  assigned  to  passenger 
run  No.  5,  but  it  happened  that  on  the 
day  of  this  wreck  he  was  transferred  to 
another  train,  the  Blue  Mountain  Ex- 
press, a  summer  train  to  accommodate 
the  numerous  summer  boarders  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

F.  D.  Habsauoh. 


No  iTac^  Thing  as  Poor  Cool. 

After  reading  the  article  entitled,  "No 
Such  Thing  As  Poor  Coal"  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  the  Magazine,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  gentleman 
certainly  must  have  a  fine  system  of  fir- 
ing locomotives.  He,  I  should  judge, 
from  the  position  he  has  attained  as  gen- 
eral master  mechanic  of  a  prominent 
southwestern  road,  must  be  fairly  intelli- 
gent and  perhaps  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  but  four  days  and  four  nights 
is  a  long  time  for  even  a  switch  engine  to 
go  without  cleaning  the  ash  pan,  and  run- 
ning an  engine  250  miles  without  even 
shaking  the  grates  and  not  having  clink- 
ers form  is  wonderful. 

A  position  as  fireman  under  these  con- 
ditions must  be  a  snap,  and  I  for  one 
would  like  to  learn  more  of  this  system. 
Can  any  of  the  brothers  on  that  road  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  size  of  the  ash  pans 
on  those  engines,  the  tonnage  of  trains 
hauled  over  those  250  miles,  time  con- 
sumed covering  the  distance,  etc. 

Geo.  R.  Huntley. 

•      •      • 

An  Echo  from  a  Real  Battleship, 

The  following  comes  from  a  fireman  or 
"stoker"  on  a  real  battleship,  viz.,  H.  M. 
S.  "Prince  of  Wales,"  Mediterranean 
fleet,  British  navy,  written  at  Malta: 

"I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  have  not 
had  the  chance  to  get  home  yet,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  fever  cases  being 
sent  off  the  station.  However,  I  hope 
before  long  to  be  able  to  take  a  run  home. 
I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  very  much  for  tak- 
ing so  much  trouble  and  care  in  sending 
my  Magazine  to  me  each  month.     I  get 


it  in  the  very  best  of  order.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  tell  you  how  eagerly  I  look 
for  the  Magazine  to  come.  I  take  great 
delight  in  reading  it  through  every  month, 
and  I  can  truly  say  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  since  I  started  reading  it.  I  like  to 
read  the  'Echoes  from  the  Firing  Line' 
and  'Correspondence,'  but  I  hardly  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  what  the  dif- 
ferent brothers  call  the  'goat.'  I  have 
often  sat  and  thought  what  the  meaning 
of  the  word  goat  was.  Sometimes  I  think 
it  is  a  real  goat,  and  at  other  times  that 
it  is  the  head  brother  of  the  lodge. 

"It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to  read  a 
letter  from  the  road,  and  I  often  wish  I 
were  running  on  my  engine  again.  I  hope 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  I  shall  be 
back  home  on  a  locomotive.* 

"Nearly  all  of  our  battleships  are  fitted 
out  with  water  tube  boilers  called  'Bill- 
ville,'  and  four  hours  down  below  at  one 
stretch  is  quite  enough. 

"I  only  wish  I  had  known  of  the  Maga- 
zine long  before  I  subscribed  for  it,  as  I 
would  have  had  an  opporunity  to  gain  still 
more  knowledge.  I  hope  all  the  boys  are 
enjoying  the  summer  weather  over  the 
water.  We  are  having  it  pretty  warm 
here. 

"Wishing  the  Magazine  and  its  editor 
more  success  as  the  years  roll  on,  and 
a  bright  future,  believe  me  to  remain, 

"W.   VlITABLBS." 


Position  of  the  Saddle^Pin. 

The  August  number  of  the  Magazine 
contains  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Why 
is  the  saddle-pin  placed  back  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  link,  instead  of  in  the  center?" 
the  statement  that  the  saddle-pin  is  so 
placed  to  overcome  the  angularity  of  the 
main  rod.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Halsey,  au- 
thor of  "The  Locomotive  Link  Motion," 
claims  to  have  first  pointed  out  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  offset  of  the 
saddle-stud  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  would  be  required  to  ad- 
just the  irregularity  introduced  by  the 
angularity  of  either  the  main  rod  or  the 
eccentric  rods,  and  is  in  the  direction  and 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  compensate  at 
some  particular  point  of  the  stroke  for 
the  difference  between  the  sum  of  these 
two  irregularities,  and  the  one  greater 
than  the  sum,  caused  by  the  offset  of  the 
liuK  pms  back  of  the  link  arc.  Mr.  Hal- 
sey's  explanation  proves  conclusively  the 
position  he  takes.  The  thought  of  it  is 
somewhat  as  follows : 
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As  the  crank-pin  moves  from  the  cen- 
ter to  either  quarter,  the  angle  between 
the  main  rod  and  the  wheel  and  cross- 
head  center  line  gradually  increases,  de- 
creasing to  zero  again  as  the  pin  ap- 
proaches the  opposite  center.  The  effect 
of  this  varying  angle  is  that  at  all  times 
during  the  rearward  stroke,  the  crank-pin 
and  hence  the  eccentrics,  link  and  valve, 
have  moved  through  a  proportionately 
less  distance,  and  during  the  forward 
stroke  a  proportionately  greater  distance 
of  their  stroke  than  the  piston,  giving  for 
all  gears  a  cut-off  later  foe  the  rearward 
than  for  the  forward  stroke. 

Now,  since  the  nearer  the  center  of  the 
link  is  to  the  link  block  the  earlier  the 
cut-off  will  be,  it  is  possible  by  so  sus- 
pending the  link  that  its  center  will  be 
nearer  to  the  link  block  during  the  rear- 
ward than  during  the  forward  stroke  to 
obtain  from  this  cause  a  cut-off  enough 
earlier  for  the  rearward  and  later  for  the 
forward  stroke  to  overcome  at  any  point 
we  desire  the  main-rod  irregularity,  and 
give — if  no  other  irregularities  were  pres- 
ent— an  equal  cut-off  for  this  i>oint  of 
the  stroke,  but  this  movement  of  the  link 
requires  an  offset  of  the  saddle  stud  in 
front  instead  of  behind  the  link  arc.    An 
offset  back  of  the  link  arc  causes  the  link 
center  to  be  always  farther  from  the  link 
block  during  the  rearward  than  during 
the  forward  stroke,  giving,  as  does  the 
angularity  of  the  main  rod,  a  later  cut- 
off  during   the   rearward   stroke.     This 
proves  the  presence  of  at  least  one  other 
irregularity  greater  than  that  of  the  main 
rod,  and  requiring  an  offset  of  the  saddle 
stud  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  this 
irregularity   further  study  will   show   to 
be  that  caused  by  the  offset  of  the  link 
pins  back  of  the  link  arc. 

R.  G.  Donaldson. 

•      •      • 

Locomotive  Vs.  Stationarp  Engine 
Practice. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  I  left  railroad- 
ing altogether  and  accepted  a  position  as 
a  stationary  fireman.  I  read  with  great 
interest  the  articles  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  Magazine  on  lubrication,  radiation, 
and  pure  feed  water. 

Now,  those  articles  relate  to  stationary 
just  as  much  as  they  do  to  locomotive 
work,  and  I  was  indeed  greatly  surprised 
to  know  that  our  Magazine  could  be  of 
such  interest  to  men  in  stationary  plants. 

The  articles  named  are  not  the  only 
ones  of   interest,  but  are  the   principal 


ones  that  bear  in  any  degree  on  station- 
ary practice.  I  hope  the  Magazine  wili 
continue  to  grow  along  that  line,  when  it 
may  be  possible  to  secure  the  subscrip- 
tions of  men  who  are  employed  as  sta- 
tionary engineers  and  firemen  to  our 
worthy  publication.      Wm.  H.  Dalley. 


No  Such  Thing  as  Poor  CoaU 

Replying  to  the  remarks  made  by  a 
general  master  mechanic  of  a  certain 
southwestern  road  before  the  recent  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Convention,  I  would  say 
that,  judging  from  what  he  says  in  regard 
to  poor  coal,  he  never  fired  a  modern  lo- 
comotive, nor  did  he  ever  burn  Illinois 
coal. 

I  fired  Illinois  coal  for  four  years, 
and  in  the  best  engines  that  I  have  ever 
been  on,  and  found  that  it  would  clinker 
under  all  but  the  best  of  conditions. 
Furthermore,  when  he  asserts  that  they 
run  a  20x26-inch  switch  engine  for  four 
days  without  cleaning  the  ash  pan,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  pan  was  left  open 
and  the  ashes  and  slate,  that  I  know 
from  experience  are  in  Illinois  coal,  were 
shaken  out  to  the  ground. 

I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to  the 
management  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  road, 
where  they  burn  the  third  vein  Ladd 
coal,  and  have  long  finger  grates,  the 
fingers  of  which'  are  10  inches  long,  and 
the  only  way  they  get  the  big  slabs  of 
slate  out  of  the  firebox  is  by  means  of  a 
large  hook  with  wiiich  they  pull  them  out 
of  the  firebox  door,  after  they  are  broken 
up.  I  would  further  refer  the  gentleman 
to  Mr.  N.  Frey,  M.  M.  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q. 
between  Minneapolis  and  Savanna,  III., 
where  they  have  the  best  engines  that  i 
have  ever  fired  in  my  seven  years'  expe- 
rience, and  see  what  he  says  about  clink- 
ers, where  the  coal  melts  and  runs  into 
the  ashpan  like  water,  and  runs  the 
grates  together  like  one  solid  mass  of 
iron,  reminding  one  more  of  a  smelter 
than  a  modern  engine.  Let  the  gentle- 
man ride  from  Glendive,  Mont.,  to  Liv- 
ingston, on  ,the  N.  P.,  where  they  burn 
Red  Lodge  coal,  and  the  fireman  has  to 
clean  his  fire  at  the  depot  before  leaving, 
and  see  what  he  says  about  poor  coal 
and  clinkers. 

It  is  useless  for  the  gentleman  to  make 
such  assertions  as  "there  is  no  poor  coal" 
and  "coal  will  not  clinker,"  for  I  heart- 
ily believe  there  are  firemen  on  locomo- 
tives today  who  can  do  nearly  as  well 
on  a  "modern  ocean  liner"  as  can  this 
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gentleman,  and  I  never  heard  one  of  them 
say  that  Illinois  coal  will  not  clinker. 
The  only  men  I  ever  heard  talk  as  this 
gentleman  does  were  a  few  laboratory 
men  who  never  saw  active  firing. 

Member. 
•      •      • 

A  Line  from  West  Texas. 

On  our  road  we  have  three  classes  of 
engines,  Cooke,  Rogers,  and  Baldwin,  but 
on  the  division  on  which  I  am  employed 
we  have  only  Rogers  and  Cooke  engines. 
They  have  the  long,  narrow  firebox,  but 
are  not  as  large  as  some  I  have  seen, 
having  three  pair  of  driving  wheels. 

This  division  is  196  miles  in  length, 
but  we  are  allowed  200  miles  for  the  trip. 
When  about  half  way  over  the  division 


the  fire  is  cleaned  by  two  Mexicans  who 
are  provided  for  the  purpose,  while  we  go 
and  get  lunch.  We  take  coal  twice  dur- 
ing the  trip. 

We  have  some  very  good  engineers 
here,  as  well  as  a  few  who  are  not  so 
good,  but  of  course  these  can  be  found 
anywhere,  and  we  have  a  very  good  mas- 
ter mechanic. 

It  takes  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  to 
make  a  trip,  and  we  run  over  another 
road  for  about  half  the  distance.  The 
other  road  has  different  rules  from  those 
practiced  on  our  own  road,  and  some- 
times we  have  a  little  trouble  getting 
through. 

Business  is  dull  at  the  present  time, 
but  we  have  good  business  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  Member. 


Steam   and  Electric   PoWer 


In  contrasting  railway  traffic  by  steam 
or  electric  power  the  subject  resolves  it- 
self largely  into  a  matter  of  public  con- 
venience. There  is  little  question  that  it 
is  more  pleasant  to  ride  in  an  electric 
train  with  no  smoke  and  no  odor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  steam  train  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  each  train  having  its  own  mo- 
tive power,  and  being  more  of  a  self- 
contained  equipment. 
'  On  electric  lines,  if  anything  happens 
to  the  power  house  or  overhead  lines, 
every  train  on  that  section  of  the  road  is 
at  a  standstill  until  the  damage  is  re- 
paired, and  if  it  is  line  trouble  and  far 
out  considerable  time  is  lost  in  reaching 
the  location  of  the  trouble,  especially  if 
there  is  no  steam  locomotive  at  hand. 
On(9  of  the  peculiar  adaptations  of  mod- 
em engineering  is  the  method  of  having 
portions  of  a  road  operated  exclusively  by 
electricity,  while  other  parts  are  operated 
by  steam  locomotives; 

In  one  particular  line  of  this  sort  with 
20,000  volts  alternating  current  stepped 
down  through  transformers  and  the  ro- 
tary converters  to  650  volts  direct  cur- 
rent, the  road  was  operated  for  the  first 
■Ix  months  by  steam,  both  for  freight  and 
pujwnger  traina.  Then,  having  eom- 
yltted  the  installation  of  electric  ma- 
^lolr^  ^4  the  neoenary  overhead  work, 


the  road  was  operated  entirely  by  electric- 
ity. The  electric  service  was  continued 
for  about  eight  months,  using  in  the 
freight  service  an  electric  locomotive  of 
120  h.  p.  This  locomotive  would  handle 
five  carloads  over  the  heaviest  grades,  but 
it  was  soon  found  in  operating  a  freight 
line  that  it  would  not  do  to  take  a  part  of 
the  goods  and  let  the  rest  wait  until  it 
was  gone  back  for;  all  had  to  go  at  the 
same  time.  A  larger  locomotive  meant 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  power  sta- 
tion and  overhead  lines.  After  studying 
the  matter  carefully,  it  was  decided  on 
this  particular  road  to  return  to  the  use 
of  the  steam  locomotive  for  the  freight 
business,  except  for  switching  at  points 
where  the  use  of  a  trteam  locomotive  was 
not  practical. 

In  winter  work  it  is  found  that  the 
electrfd  locomotive  with  the  same  power 
behind  it  will  do  as  much  work  as  steam, 
but  when  it  comes  to  lightning  and  sleet, 
the  steam  locomotives  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. For  switching  purposes  it  is 
often  possible  to  use  an  electric  locomo- 
tive where  it  would  be  impossible  to  use 
■team.  In  the  mattsr  of  fuel  the  ooal 
consumption  it  much  less  with  the  steam 
looomotive«  —  Railway  end  Locomotiv^ 
Eafineerin|. 
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Technical    Contributions 


''Taking  Things  for  Granted." 

One  of  the  most  seriouB  faults  of  men 
of  a  certain  disposition  is  to  accept  things 
at  their  face  value,  and  to  think  that  be- 
cause some  one  of  a  certain  degree  of 
prominence  has  stated  that  so-and-so  is 
the  case,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so. 
At  the  very  best,  human  nature  is  not 
infallible;  every  one  is  mistaken  at  some 
time;  and  a  wise  man's  statement,  re- 
peated until  it  is  considered  an  axiom, 
may  have  been  given  out  in  the  first  place 
as  an  approximate  fact,  only,  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  trust  until  experiment  has  veri- 
fied or  corrected  the  theory. 

A  great  many  of  the  writers  of  air- 
brake instruction  have  been  satisfied  to 
repeat  an^  consolidate  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  without  orig- 
inating anything  or  putting  it  to  the 
proof,  and  considering  anyone  a  heretic 
who  could  question  the  correctness  of  an 
air-brake  idea  that  had  broken  out  in 
type. 

For  years  the  Westinirhouse  instruc- 
tion books  recommended  the  use  of  min- 
eral oil  as  a  proper  lybricant  for  the 
air  cylinder  of  the  air  pump,  and,  after 
their  instruction  book  of  1002  had  given 
a  list  of  recommended  lubricants  for  the 
different  air-brake  parts,  in  which  valve 
oil  was  mentioned  for  use  in  hoth  cylin- 
ders of  the  air  pump,  some  air-brake 
writers  continued  to  recommend  West 
Virginia,  32°  well  oil  as  proper  to  use  in 
the  air  cylinder  of  the  pump. 

I  have  heard  many  enginemen  ask  what 
was  meant  by  32°  West  Virginia  well 
oil ;  they  were  not  sure  that  the  company 
furnished  it.  All  of  these  black  engine 
and  car  oils  are  mineral  or  *Vell  oils," 
because  obtained  from  oil  wells  in  the 
earth,  and  the  oil  from  West  Virginia 
wells  of  certain  degrees  of  r^nement  are 
the  standard.  These  oils  may  be  further 
refined  until  they  assume  the  light  golden 
color  of  high-grade  machine  oil. 

But  no  grade  of  mineral  oil  should  be 
used  on  hot  surfaces  or  bearings,  as  it 
evaporates  and  produces  greater  heat. 
Neither  should  vegetable  oils  be  used,  as 
they  harden  and  gum.  Animal  oils  only 
can  be  used  successfully  with  great  heat, 
and  tallow  was  for  years  employed  for 
such  purposes  until  the  modem  "valve 
oil"  was  introduced. 

The   general   lubricating    principle    of 


valve  oil  is  the  oxide  of  lead  that  it  con- 
tains, which  is  in  solution  with  a  fine 
grade  of  oil  that  shows  a  high  "flash"  or 
explosive  point.  And  although  the  oil  is 
of  value  as  a  lubricant,  the  drops  are 
fed  so  slowly  through  the  lubricator  glass 
that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  little 
could  spread  over  the.  great  area  of  valve 
chest  and  cylinder  and  allow  for  that  car- 
ried through  to  the  exhaust. 

The  oil  acts  as  a  medium,  -or  floater, 
to  carry  the  oxide  of  lead  and  if  the  lu- 
bricator is  permitted  to  feed  a  little  fast 
while  the  engine  is  moving  up  to  couple 
to  the  train,  the  walls  of  the  cylinders 
get  a  good  coating  rubbed  in  of  the  lead, 
and  a  slow  feed  after  starting  the  train 
will  keep  them  smooth. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression 
at  first  that  as  the  air  cylinder  of  the 
pump  received  free  cool  air  at  each 
stroke  that  the  walls  of  that  cylinder 
were  kept  comparatively  cool,  and  that 
mineral  oil  (engine  oil)  should  be  used 
— sparingly — as  a  lubricant;  but  as  it 
was  realized  that  the  compression  of  that 
cool  air  heated  it,  it  was  found  (and  from 
the  condition  of  the  inside  of  the  pump) 
that  valve  oil  was  the  only  lubricant  that 
could  be  used  with  success  in  either  cyl- 
inder of  the  air  pump.  Graphite  is  good 
for  the  steam  cylinder,  and  would  also 
be  just  the  thing  for  the  air  end,  only  for 
its  bad  effect  on  the  air  valves,  causing 
them  to  stick. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  a 
pump  governor  has  been  overhauled  at 
the  roundhouse  there  is  no  steam  to  run 
the  pump,  and  the  inspector  having 
loosed  the  tension  of  the  regulating  spring 
leaves  it  so  until  the  engine  is  hot,  and 
then  forgets  it.  The  engineer  comes 
around  and  starts  the  air  pump,  which 
works  all  right  at  first ;  but  with  its  first 
stroke  the  pressure  is  sent  through  the 
main  reservoir  directly  to  the  governor 
piston — ^the  diaphragm  valve  not  holding 
it  off,  of  course — and  begins  to  blow  from 
port  C  in  the  governor,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  blow  is  not  apparent  to  the 
engineer.  When  the  air  pressure  has  in- 
creased to  somewhere  between  40  and  50 
pounds,  the  pump  begins  to  slow  down — 
does  not  completely  stop,  but  labors  as 
though  the  boiler  pressure  was  no  greater 
than  the  pressure  of  air.  Engineer  turns 
the  boiler  valve  wide  open  and  tells  the 
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fireman  the  air  pump  is  '*all  in,"  after  be 
has  opened  one  of  the  drain  cocks  on  the 
pump  and  found  pretty  fair  steam  pres- 
sure. And  that's  taking  things  for  grant- 
ed, because  he  has  read  that  that  is  the 
way  to  find  whether  the  pump  or  governor 
is  at  fault.  Finally  an  innocent  by- 
stander on  the  running-board  of  the  en- 
gine in  the  next  stall  suggests  that  the 
air  blowing  from  the  vent  port  indicates 
a  defective  governor — "diagram  valve  is 
off  her  seat,  see?" — and  the  engineer 
rushes  around  to  find  the  inspector,  who 
simply  gets  up  and  begins  tightening  the 
tension  of  the  regulating  spring — the  air 
stops  blojving,  the  pump  starts  to  work, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  has  worked  up  the 
regulation  pressure.  By  the  way,  that  lit- 
tle port  C  telltales  a  whole  lot  about  the 
governor  and  air  pump. 

One  thing  that  is  too  commonly  taken 
for  granted  by  young  runners  is  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  duplex  air  gauge.  If  the 
hands  are  loose  on  their  pinions,  or  out 
of  adjustment,  and  do  not  show  the  pres- 
sures they  should  in  relation  to  each  other 
it  is  a  common  error  to  look  for  the  cause 
elsewhere.  I  knew  of  a  newly-promoted 
switch  engineer  being  "balled  up,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  because  the  piping  to  the 
gauges  had  been  coupled  wrong,  main  res- 
ervoir pressure  to  the  black  pointer  and 
train-line  to  the  red  one.  If  both  pointers 
stand  at  exactly  the  same  figure,  with 
brake  valve  in  full  release  position,  lone 
engine  and  tender,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  are  both  correct,  but 
if  one  shows  say  3  pounds  more  than  the 
other,  don't  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  one  gauge  is  3  pounds  heavy  or  the 
other  one  3  pounds  light.  It  is  possible 
that  one  gauge  could  be  10  pounds  heavy 
and  the  other  one  13  pounds  heavy,  and 
they  would  stand  but  3  pounds  apart  in 
full  release  position  of  the  brake  valve. 

An  engineman  who  is  technically  well- 
posted,  and  has  read  and  remembered  all 
of  the  several  air-brake  instruction  cate- 
chisms that  are  in  print,  is  often  inclined 
to  talk  and  think  "by  the  book"  too  much, 
and  imagine  that  books  are  as  divine 
guidance  in  all  air-brake  defects.  An  en- 
gine, newly  overhauled,  with  an  8-inch  air 
pump  in  first-class  condition,  was  sent  out 
to  pull  a  light  passenger  train  on  a 
branch  line  where  the  enginemen  have  to 
do  a  lot  toward  keeping  up  their  engine. 
After  a  few  days'  service  thfe  pump  com- 
menced to  work  slower  on  the  up-stroke, 
and  this  got  worse  until  she  died  with 
the  main  pistodb  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinders. 


The  trouble  should  have  been  easy  for 
such  a  well-posted  man  to  find,  but  every- 
thing about  the  pump  that  he  had  ever 
read  about  was  all  right,  and  eventually 
another  pump  was  sent  out  to  him  and 
the  defective  one  sent  in  to  the  shop. 

Now,  at  the  back  shop  the  master  me- 
chanic tcok  it  for  granted  that  the  plumb- 
ing outfit  knew  how  to  pipe  an  engine  for 
air  without  any  suggestions  from  the  air- 
brake gang,  and  a  survey  of  the  different 
routing  from  pump,  through  two  main 
reservoirs  to  the  brake  valve  on  the  dif- 
ferent engines  would  make  a  man  cross- 
eyed. And  those  tin  soldiers,  understand- 
ing the  nice  work  required  to  make  tight 
metallic  gasket  joints  at  the  pump  gov- 
ernor unions,  just  didn't  make  them — 
used  soft  "rainbow"  packing,  and  made  a 
temporarily  tight  and  temporary  job. 
Where  such  soft  material  is  used  the  face 
of  the  union  swivel  should  have  a  flange, 
or  collar  around  its  inner  ed^e  to  protect 
the  gasket,  so  that  compression  will  not 
mash  it  into  the  steam  passage.  These 
pump  governor  unions,  being  intended  to 
have  metal  (soft  copper)  gaskets,  are 
plane-faced,  without  the  flange,  so  the 
gaskets  were  softened  up,  and  melted  bits 
carried  by  the  steam  to  the  pump,  where 
it  was  deposited  in  the  upper,  or  revers- 
ing i>ort  that  leads  from  the  reversing 
valve  to  the  top.  side  of  the  reversing  pis- 
ton, thus  disturbing  and  finally  preventing 
the  reversion  of  the  main  valves.  It  seems 
as  though  the  obstruction  would  have 
been  looked  for  and  found  when  the  engi- 
neer had  those  top  cap  nuts  off,  but  it 
was  beyond  his  range  of  reckoning. 

Another  case  shows  the  efforts  that 
some  men  make  to  overcome  troubles  that 
appear  insurmountable  to  others:  An 
air-braked  freight  train  was  in  a  side- 
track for  some  time,  and  the  engineer  took 
the  opportunity  to  look  into  his  slide- 
valve  feed-vale  attachment  Main  reser- 
voir pressure  was  up  to  the  limit,  but  the 
train  line  was  not  supplied  regularly. 
You  know  that  a  sort  of  gum  collects  on 
the  three  flattened  surfaces  of  the  stem  of 
the  little  regulating  valve  where  it  sticks 
down  beneath  the  valve  seat  Well,  it 
often  prevents  full  feed  to  the  train  line, 
and  while  he  had  it  out,  cleaning  it,  little 
valve  got  away  from  him  and  fell  down 
into  the  creek  underneath  the  trestle 
bridge  on  which  the  engine  was  standing. 
Well,  he  lightened  up  the  pump  governor 
to  carry  70  pounds  all  around,  and  as  it 
was  the  local  and  only  20  cars  of  air  were 
cut  in,  he  had  no  trouble  in  releasing 
brakes  when  he  made  10  or  15-pound  re- 
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ductions.  After  a  5-pouiid  reduction  the 
brakes  would  only  release  at  the  head  end. 

He  couldn't  beg  or  borrow  a  new  regu- 
lating valve  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
division — ^foreman  had  none  in  stock — 
until  Sheeny  Ike,  who  runs  the  big  249  on 
through  freight,  offered  to  trade  him  the 
one  out  of  his  own  slide-valve  feed-valve 
in  exchange  for  one  of  the  local  engineer's 
automatic  air-cylinder  oil  cups.  There 
was  a  duplex  pump  on  the  local  engine 
with  those  new  oil  cups  on  both  air  cylin- 
ders, and  Ike  has  an  11-inch  pump,  with  a 
hand-oiling  cup.  It  took  Sheeny  fifteen 
minutes  to  make  the  other  engineer  under- 
stand that  an  oil  cup  is  only  necessary 
on  the  low  pressure  cylinder  of  a  duplex 
pump,  and  it  prevents  an  excess  of  oil 
being  carried  through  into  the  air  equip- 
ment. Local  man  bad  taken  it  for  granted 
as  otherwise,  but  they  made  the  trade. 

Now,  Sheeny  Ike  didn't  take  it  for 
granted,  like  the  other  man,  that  he  was 
*'all  in"  without  his  regulating  valve.  He 
got  some  candle-wicking  and  split  it,  and, 
twisting  up  two  single  strands,  he  packed 
the  grooves  in  the  siipply-valve  piston, 
tying  a  retaining  thread  of  fine  spool  cot- 
ton around  each  twist  of  packing,  and, 
oiling  it  nicely,  he  replaced  the  piston 
and  found  it  worked  very  smooth.  Next, 
he  went  over  to  the  car  inspector's  shack 
and  found  one  of  those  old,  heavy  brass 
passenger  triple-valve  graduating  springs, 
which  he  put  in  against  the  supply-valve 
piston,  instead  of  its  regular  and  lighter 
spring. 

Sheeny  started  the  pump,  brake  valve 
in  running  position,  and  opened  the  bleed- 
cock  on  the  driver-brake  auxiliary  reser- 
voir, in  order  to  somewhat  equal  the  loss 
from  leakage  when  supplying  a  train  of 
air.  The  black  gauge  pointer  didn't  start 
to  rise  until  the  red  one  was  showing  28 
pounds,  then  it  followed,  keeping  28 
pounds  shy,  and  when  the  black  hand  was 
at  70  pounds  and  the  red  one  registered 
98,  he  set  the  governor  at  the  latter  fig- 
ure. 

They  had  47  cars  of  air  coupled  in  to 
Ikey  out  on  that  trip,  and  he  saw  to  it 
personally  that  all  leaks  in  that  train  line 
were  made  tight,  and  he  got  home  with 
his  train  with  never  a  stuck  brake.  He 
had  temporarily  converted  a  0-6  brake- 
valve  into  a  D-8.    Oil  cup  to  the  good. 

A  class  of  five  new  freight  engines  was 
received  once,  with  three-way  cocks  in 
the  train-line  pipe  connections  beneath  the 
engineer's  brake  valves,  instead  of  ordi- 
nary cut-out  cocks,  the  idea  being  that  in 
addition  to   their  use  as   cut-out   cocks 
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they  could  be  turned  so  as  to  exhaust 
train-line  pressure  quickly  in  case  of  run- 
ning second  engine  when  double-heading, 
or  if  the  brake  valve  should  become  de- 
fective. But  at  the  locomotive  works 
those  cocks  were  put  in  upside-down,  and 
none  of  the  eneineers  "caught  on"  for  sev- 
eral months — ^really  never.  Took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  all  right  and  ready- 
for  an  emergency.  Finally  one  cold  night 
one  of  those  engines  got  her  train  out  only 
a  few  miles,  and  was  laid  up  in  a  siding 
for  quite  a  while  to  allow  other  trains  to 
pass.  The  engineer  stretched  out  the  best 
he  coul(^  for  a  cat-nap,  and  his  foot  in 
some  way  j)ushed  the  three-way  cock  into 
a  position  whereby  supply  to  train-line 
was  cut  ofF,  and  main  reservoir  pressure 
was  blowing  out  very  slightly. 

It  was  a  Vaughan-McKee  brake  valve, 
and  its  train-line  exhaust  port  and  the 
discharge  port  from  the  three-way  cock 
were  both  behindside  of  the  valve  and 
close  to  the  cab  front,  sa  that  when  they 
got  ready  to  start  and  brakes  were  found 
stuck,  and  the  engineer  began  investigat- 
ing he  took  it  for  granted  the  blow  was 
from  the  brake  valve.  Pressures  showed 
correctly  on  the  air  gauee,  but  in  the  ap- 
plication positions  no  pressure  would  dis- 
charge and  the  blow  would  stop.  So  he 
imagined  his  brake  valve  was  out  of 
order.  Never  noticed  the  altered  position 
of  the  three-way  cock,  and  made  the  crew 
get  out  on  top  and  brake  by  hand,  with 
the  thermometer  at  zero.  At  3  o'clock 
a.  m.  he  arrived  at  the  division  terminal, 
where  the  air  car  had  arrived  a  few  days 
previously,  and  routed  out  the  instructor 
to  help  him  "make  good,"  as  he  was  pro- 
grammed out  again  at  7.30,  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  interesting  brake  valve  disor- 
ders on  record.  It  did  interest  the  air 
man,  who  followed  up  the  case  on  the 
other  four  engines  and  found  the  three- 
way  cocks  all  wrong.  The  engineer  was 
a  sensible  man  and  learned  his  lesson, 
and  thereafter  he  made  sure  that  those 
things  that  are  only  to  be  used  occasion- 
ally were  always  in  proper  condition. 

To  show  how  things  may  be  put  wrong- 
ly, and  at  a  roundhouse  or  shop  where 
one  would  hardly  expect  foolish  errors  to 
occur,  here  are  two  or  three — but  of 
course  an  ambitious  young  apprentice,  or 
a  young  ensrineer  icithout  ambition  during 
his  training  days  as  a  fireman,  is  likely  to 
do  some  unexpected  things : 

Referring  to  a  plate  of  the  9H-inch  or 
11-inch  air  pump  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chamber  behind  the  smaller  main  valve 
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piston  should  never  contain  live  steam  or 
back  pressure,  and  the  plate  of  "main 
valve  bushing''  shows  a  small  port  extend- 
ing from  the  chamber  to  the  exhaust  ports 
f  and  d.  The  copper  gasket  between  left 
main  valve  cylinder  head  and  that  part  of 
the  top  head  has  a  small  hole  cut  through 
it  in  register  with  the  little  relief  port, 
and  I  have  known  of  a  roundhouse  air 
inspector  of  several  years'  experience  put- 
ting the  gasket  in  turned  around  so  that 
its  port  was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
relief  port  from  the  piston  chamber  was 
blanked — closed  by  the  soli^  copper. 
When  the  engine  was  under  steam  the 
engineer  tried  to  start  the  pump,  and  the 
main  piston  moved  slowly  up  to  the  top 
end  of  the  cylinder  and  stayed  there.  It 
took  the  air  inspector  and  the  engineer 
and  the  roundhouse  foreman  quite  a  long 
while  to  locate  the  trouble,  and  there  was 
some  lengthy  correspondence  later  on  the 
subject  of  why  train  44  was  delayed  by 
the  power  department. 

Another  engineer  went  to  start  his  air 
pump  before  getting  out  of  the  house,  and 
when  he  "broke"  the  throttle  valve  it 
sounded  like  the  blower  was  slightly 
opened,  and  as  he  gave  the  pump  more 
steam  the  blow  at  the  stack  grew  louder 
and  the  pump  refused  to  start.  He  tapped 
the  pump  and  resorted  to  the  usual  means 
to  get  it  working  enough  that  he  could  get 
oil  through  both  cylinders,  but  it  was  no 
go.  He  removed  the  reversing  valve 
chamber  cap-nut  (being  a  well  posted 
young  fellow,  if  he  wan  an  extra  runner — 
it  was  his  first  trip  on  that  engine)  and 
found  the  reversing  valve  turned  one- 
fourth  around,  one  side  just  clearing  the 
guide  pin  and  the  other  side  being  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  away  from  those  three 
porta  that  the  reversing  valve  should 
cover,  one  of  the  ports  leading  to  the  ex- 
haust and  causing  the  blow.  It  was  a 
0^-inch  pump.  Who  had  put  the  revers- 
ing valve  in  in  that  position  was  never 
found  out. 

An  extra  engineer  is  up  against  queer 
conditions.  One  of  the  boys  was  called 
to  go  out  on  another  man's  regularly  as- 
signed engine,  and  when  he  started  the 
air  pump  the  pressure  blew  out  as  fast 
as  she  made  it,  from  both  the  service 
and  emergencv  exhaust  ports  of  the  engi- 
neer's brake  valve.  He  thought  the  air 
was  all  coming  from  the  train-line  ex- 
haust elbow  fitting,  and,  taking  the  brake 
valve  apart,  found  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge piston  stuck,  apparently,  at  up- 
stroke. He  pushed  it  down,  closing  the 
valve,  then  put  everything  together  again ; 


but  when  the  pump  was  again  started  the 
pressure  blew  out  heavily  from  the  "big 
hole" — direct  application  and  exhaust 
port. 

Without  taking  the  brake  valve  body 
apart  again  he  located  the  trouble  by  sim- 
ply taking  off  the  handle  nuts.  Then  he 
remedied  the  wrong  by  just  removing  the 
handle  and  putting  it  on  right,  after  turn- 
ing the  rotary  valve  to  its  correct  posi- 
tion. It  doesn't  seem  hardly  possible  that 
any  one  could,  or  would,  put  the  brake- 
valve  handle  on  the  wrong  way,  because 
the  square  hole  through  it  has  a  steel  key 
on  one  side  and  there  is  a  slot  or  keyway 
on  the  stem  that  turns  the  rotary  valve  in 
which  it  must  fit,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  put  on  wrong ;  but  the  little  steel 
key  had  been  lost  out,  and  whoever  did 
the  job,  instead  of  looking  to  see  that  the 
handle  was  so  placed  that  both  keyways 
would  match  in  position,  did  not  even  try 
to  see  which  way  the  handle  would  fit  the 
easiest,  and  marks  showed  he  had  pound- 
ed and  driven  the  handle  onto  the  stem. 
You  can't  take  anything  for  granted  as 
being  right  until  you  see  that  it  works 
right,  and  lots  of  the  boys  that  are  run- 
ning cnsrines  at  electric  light  and  artificial 
ice  plants  at  $55  per  would  still  be  "eagle- 
eyes"  on  the  Air  Line  if  they  had  realized 
that  fact  in  time. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  have  come  un- 
der my  observation  where  the  older  type 
of  feed-valve  attachment  had  been  taken 
apart  and  then  put  together  leaving  out 
the  "diaphragm  ring,"  No.  75  on  the 
plate.  Such  an  omission  has  a  peculiar 
effect.  The  other  day  a  young  fellow 
lately  set  up.  who  was  using  a  road  en- 
gine in  shifting  service  in  the  yards,  had 
some  trouble  with  his  feed  valve  attach- 
ment, so  it  was  removed  and  another  one 
of  the  old  pattern  put  on  in  its  place.  At 
the  noon  hour  he  had  the  air  man  go  over 
to  the  engine  and  help  him  find  out  what 
was  ailing  his  air  equipment.  He  could 
not  carry  excess  pressure  with  his  brake 
valve  in  the  running  position — ^the  train 
line  gauge  pointer  would  run  up  to  an 
equalization  with  the  red  hand — and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  such  a  leak 
from  the  train  line  that  when  the  brake 
valve  was  placed  on  lap  the  driver  and 
tender  brakes  would  set  at  once. 

They  inspected  the  train  piping  all 
around  and  could  find  no  leaks.  Remov- 
ing the  feed  valve,  its  appearance  showed 
that  it  had  been  seating,  and  nothing  ap- 
peared wrong  with  it.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding further  they  brought  the  air- 
brake instructor  to  the  engine,  and  after 
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hearing  their  report  he  placed  his  hand 
under  the  check  nut«  or  bottom  cap-nut 
of  the  feed  valve  attachment,  and  felt  the 
blow  of  air  coming  from  the  hole  in  it 
that  they  had  failed  to  hear  on  account 
of  the  noise  from  a  badly  leakin?  gauge 
cock.  Then  he>  took  out  the  piston  and 
other  parts,  and  neither  one  of  the  boys 
noticed  the  absence  of  the  ring  until  he 
called  their  attention  to  it.  There  was 
nothing  to  hold  the  edges  of  the  rubber 
diaphragm  tight;  those  piston  rings  are 
not  given  much  attention,  and  this  one 
leaked  pretty  bad.  Some  one  had  pre- 
viously noticed  the  blow  from  the  hole  in 
the  lower  cap  and  had  stuffed  a  bit  of 
waste  into  it — not  enough  to  prevent  the 
leak  from  setting  the  brakes  when  the 
engine  valve  was  lapped,  but  it  allowed 
the  pressure  to  collect  under  the  piston 
and  diaphragm,  and  thus  resist  the  train- 
line  pressure  from  forcing  them  down, 
which  it  would  have  to  do  in  order  to 
dose  the  feed  valve.  It  had  caused  a  lot 
of  trouble,  but  was  easy  enough  repaired 
when  some  man  came  around  that  didn't 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  cause  could 
be  found  in  instruction  books. 

Wnx  W.  Wood. 

^      ^      ^ 

What  Aits  the  Brake  ValVe? 

There  are  several  ailments  peculiar  to 
the  brake  valve;  some  are  dangerous; 
some  are  annoying  and  some  are  mysteri- 
ous. Any  leak  that  allows  main  reservoir 
air  to  mix  with  train-pipe  or  brake-valve 
air  is  dangerous,  and,  as  main  reservoir 
air  is  a  good  mixer,  it  is  always  looking 
for  a  chance  to  get  outside  of  its  bounds 
as  fixed  by  the  rotary  and  get  in*  with 
the  other  air.  Leaks  into  the  train  pipe 
are  the  most  serious  because  they  increase- 
the  train-pipe  pressure,  which  in  running 
position  will  be  higher  than  the  standard 
and  give  too  high  a  brake  power  0:1  a  full 
application.  This  on  a  slippery  track  is 
liable  to  cause  skidded  wheels. 

With  gritty  or  gummy  triples  it  will 
help  some  of  the  "kickers"  to  go  into 
quick  action  with  a  service  reduction. 
Below  20  pounds  in  the  auxiliary  and 
train  pipe  you  can  rarely  get  quick  ac- 
tion on  an  ordinary  train.  As  the  pres- 
sure increases,  the  liability  of  quick  ac- 
tion increases ;  any  one  who  has  bandied 
trains  with  the  high-speed  pressure  of 
110  pounds  can  appreciate  this.  A  leak 
from  the  main  reservoir  to  tht  train  pipe 
wbtn  on  ton  position  !•  itlU  moro  dan- 
fnr^Qf  t^an  when  on  running  position, 


because  it  tends  to  release  the  brake 
when  you  want  it  held  set,  and  risks  a 
collision  or  a  runaway.  A  leak  into 
chamber  D  (which  contains  brake  valve 
air)  may  be  under  the  rotary  valve,  but 
it  is  usually  past  the  leather  body  gasket 
which  makes  the  joint  over  the  equaliz- 
ing piston.  This  leak,  if  from  the  main 
reservoir  passage  that  brings  air  up  to 
the  top  of  and  around  the  rotary,  will 
prevent  reducing  the  pressure  in  chamber 
/>,  so  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  equal- 
izing piston  reduce  the  train-pipe  pres- 
sure automatically.  That  means  the  use 
of  the  brake  valve  for  a  service  reduction 
in  the  emergency  position  to  apply  the 
brake,  which  may  be  dangerous  on  a  long 
train.  If  the  leak  across  the  gasket  is 
a  very  serious  one,  air  will  pass  down  by 
the  piston  into  the  train  pipe  and  release 
the  brake  on  lap  position ;  this  trouble 
will  be  more  marked  with  a  short  train 
than  with  a  long  one.  Once  in  a  great 
while  we  will  find  a  leak  from  the  train 
pipe  across  the  leather  gasket  into  and 
out  of  chamber  D;  this,  if  a  bad  one, 
will  prevent  the  reduction  of  chamber  D 
pressure  and  a  service  reduction  of  train- 
pipe  pressure  by  the  equalizing  piston. 

There  is  another  leak  past  this  leather 
gasket  which  is  not  always  charged  to 
the  proper  defect.  With  a  long  train  the 
pressure  in  the  train  pipe  can  not  be  re- 
duced through  the  angle  fitting  in  the 
train-pipe  exhaust  as  quickly  as  the  pres- 
sure in  chamber  2).  This  leaves  a  much 
higher  pressure  below  the  piston  than 
above  it,  and  the  piston  at  once  rises 
high  enough  so  it  strikes  the  lower  side 
of  the  gasket.  If  the  piston  makes  a 
tight  joint  against  this  gasket  the  air 
from  the  train  pipe  can  not  get  by  it 
into  chamber  D  and  the  pressure  in 
chamber  D  can  not  feed  up.  This  defect 
is  usually  charged  to  a  defective  packing 
ring  in  the  piston,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  When  there  is  sufficient  dif- 
ference of  pressure  between  the  train 
pipe  and  chamber  D  during  a  service  re- 
duction to  crowd  any  train-pipe  air  past 
the  piston  there  is  sufficient  pressure  to 
hold  the  piston  up  solid  against  the  leath- 
er gasket,  and  if  air  can  get  past  the 
packing  ring  it  can  go  no  further. 

When  you  see  the  black  hand  showing 
a  feed  up  of  chamber  D  air,  get  after 
the  leather  gasket  and  clean  oft  tht  upper 
side  of  the  equalizing  piston.  See  that 
the  gasket  is  put  on  with  tho  smooth 
or  hair  side  of  tht  Itathtr  nozt  tht  pis- 
ton, tht  fltih  or  fnny  tidt  of  tht  Itathtr 
towards  the  rotary  ralTt.    4*  tll^  gaiketi 
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come  from  the  manufacturers  they  can 
not  be  put  on  wrong  side  up ;  homemade 
gaskets  can  be  cut  wrong  and  be  put  on 
wrong.  This  gasket  should  be  smooth, 
pliable  and  of  an  even  thickness  to  insure 
that  the  upper  edge  of  the  piston  fits  it, 
and  that  it  makes  a  good  joint  around 
the  reservoir  and  train-pipe  passages  to 
the  part  of  the  valve  above  it.  If  you 
think  this  gasket  is  defective,  charge  the 
train  up  to  70  pounds  and  have  90 
pounds  in  the  main  reservoir.  If  the  gas- 
ket is  defective  you  will  soon  have  more 
than  70  pounds  in  chamber  1>,  and  it  will 
be  more  surely  shown  if  you  lap  the 
valve,  when  the  black  hand  will  take  a 
jump  up.  Then  make  a  service  reduc- 
tion, and  if  you  can  not  reduce  chamber 
D  pressure  it  is  a  good  sign  that  main 
reservoir  air  is  mixing  in  where  it  should 
not.  If  the  black  hand  shows  the  proper 
pressures  on  running  and  lap  positions, 
but  can  not  be  reduced  on  service  posi- 
tion it  is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  the 
train-pipe  air  is  mixing  across  the  gasket. 
If  the  black  hand  drops  with  the  rotary 
on  service  position  and  feeds  right  up 
again  it  is  likely  that  the  train-pipe  air 
comes  over  the  edge  of  the  piston  and 
across  the  gasket. 

A  leak  from  the  main  reservoir  port 
that  leads  into  the  feed  valve,  across  the 
gasket  into  the  train-pipe  port,  will  allow 
main  reservoir  air  to  mix  with  the  train- 
pipe  air  on  running  position  only,  for 
that  is  the  only  position  in  which  main 
reservoir  air  can  get  to  the  feed  valve. 
Just  bear  that  in  mind  when  testing  for 
this  trouble.  If  the  pressures  tend  to 
equalize  with  the  valve  on  lap,,  the  trou- 
ble should  be  located  away  from  the  feed 
valve. 

An  air  pump  that  is  running  hot  and 
has  been  supplied  freely  with  oil  in  the 
air  end  is  the  source  of  much  of  the 
trouble  with  the  brake  valve.  In  a  hot 
pump  the  oil  put  in  the  air  end  is  vapor- 
ized at  ouee.  This  vapor  passes  back 
through  the  brake  valve  with  the  air  and 
is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  rotar.* 
valve  and  iti  seat,  as  a  thick  black  gum, 
which  not  onlv  makes  the  rotary  turn 
very  hard,  but  raises  it  up  off  the  seat 
on  one  side  so  it  does  not  wear  true. 
Most  of  this  gum  l^i  left  on  the  seat  be- 
tween the  main  reaei  Av  opening  and  the 
train-pipe  opening,  i\.i:oh  is  under  the 
train-pipe  cavity  in  the  rotary.  If  this 
gummy  deposit  is  not  cleaned  off  regu- 
larly the  rotary  will  soon  wear  down 
where  there  is  no  gum  to  keep  it  off  the 
seat,  and  then  when  cleaned  off  it  will 


surely  leak.  The  feed  valve  also  gets 
gummed  up  badly,  depending  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  pump  and  the  amount  of 
oil  used  in  it.  Wherever  the  main  reser- 
voir air  passes  through  an  opening  or 
valve  that  reduces  its  pressure  the  black 
gum  will  soon  show  itself.  Scraping  it 
off  when  very  thick  is  the  usual  remedy, 
although  lye  or  strong  soapsuds  will  dis- 
solve it.  If  soda  ash  is  used  in  the  boiler 
the  strong  hot  water  will  usually  take  off 
gum  on  short  notice.  Be  careful  in 
scraping  it  off  that  the  valve  seats  are 
not  scratched. 

In  the  top  of  the  brake  valve  is  a  small 
leather  washer  on  top  of  the  rotary  valve 
key,  which  serves  to  make  a  tight  joint 
around  the  shaft  that  comes  out  to  the 
handle.  If  this  gasket  is  not  thick 
enough  to  keep  the  key  from  rubbing 
against  the  top  of  the  case  the  key  will 
turn  hard.  There  are  as  many  receipts 
for  lubricating  the  rotary  as  there  are 
air  brake  experts,  but  gum  will  do  them 
ail  up.    So  keep  the  gum  out. 

The  mysterious  troubles  with  the  brake 
valve  are  usually  found  to  be  due  to  im- 
proper connections  to  the  duplex  gauge 
and  governor.  If  the  black  band  is 
piped  to  the  train-pipe  air  instead  of  to 
chamber  D,  a  reduction  through  the  pre- 
liminary exhaust  port  will  not  show  and 
you  can  not  do  good  braking,  for  you  do 
not  know  how  much  reduction  in  the 
brake  valve  air  you  make.  If  the  gov- 
ernor' is  coupled  to  chamber  D  or  train- 
pipe  air  in  the  1892  valve  you  can  not 
control  the  m..in  reservoir  pressure  ex- 
cept on  full  release  position.  With  the 
black  hand  coupled  to  the  running  posi- 
tion port  from  the  underside  of  the  valve, 
that  is  intended  for  the  low  pressure 
side  of  the  duplex  governor,  another  com- 
plication arises:  it  shows  main  reservoir 
pressure  on  running  position  and  train- 
pipe  pressure  on  lap.  The  complications 
possible  for  the  black  hand  by  coupling 
it  up  wrong,  either  through  ignorance  or 
intent,  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  follow  them  all  out ;  just 
pay  no  attention  to  the  gauge  till  you 
have  time  te  make  the  connections  prop- 
erly. Most  of  the  trick  questions  sub- 
mitted have  their  foundation  in  improper 
connections  at  the  brake  valve.  Some  of 
them  are  on  account  of  the  duplex  gauge 
beincr  incorrect.    Have  it  tested  regularly. 

Enlarging  the  preliminary  exhaust 
bushing  to  make  the  brakes  take  hold 
better  will  usually  put  a  short  train  into 
quick  action  on  a  service  reduction,  espe- 
cially if  the  angle  fitting  has  been  taken 
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out  of  the  train-pipe  exhaust  opening. 
With  a  10zl2-inch  brake  valve  reservoir, 
the  chamber  D  pressure  should  reduce 
on  a  service  reduction  20  pounds  in  from 
6  to  6  seconds.  If  it  is  quicker  or  much 
slower  than  this,  hunt  up  the  trouble. 
With  the  10xl4%-inch  brake  valve  reser- 
voir the  reduction  will  be  some  slower 
than  with  the  10xl2-inch  reservoir;  for 
that  reason  the  larger  resei^oir  is  pre- 
ferred for  high  pressures. 

With  a  long  train  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  excess  pressure  in  the 
main  reservoir  to  move  all  the  triples  to 


those  who  were  not  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  wealth*. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  men  who  can  do  things  was 
so  great,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when 
opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge  to  as- 
sist one  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor 
were  so  abundant.  Truly  in  these  days 
when  the  facilities  for  securing  such  in- 
formation are  so  extensive  no  one  can 
claim  a  corner  on  knowledge. 

The  most  indispensable  instrument  in 
the  equipment  of  a  first-class  engineer  is 
an  indicator,  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 


fakUcator  Card 


exhaust  position  promptly  and  release  the 
brakes,  but  this  excess  pressure  is  only 
used  just  at  the  moment  of  release. 
Therefore,  if  the  brake  valve  and  the 
pump  governor  are  so  connected  that  a 
moderate  excess  is  carried  when  running 
along  between  brake  applications  and  the 
pump  gets  a  chance  to  hurry  up  the  air 
pressure  at  the  time  of  the  train-pipe  re- 
duction just  before  a  release,  it  will  help 
out  both  the  brake  valve  and  pump.  It 
helps  the  brake  valve  because  it  does  not 
have  to  maintain  so  high  a  difference  in 
the  pressures  in  running  position,  and 
helps  the  pump  because  it  pumps  against 
the  high  excess  needed  only  during  an 
application  of  the  brakes. 

John  W.  Tbot. 

t      ^      t 

Vatu€  of  th€  Indicator. 

I  would  like  to  preface  this  subject 
with  a  few  words  to  the  members  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  am- 
bitious to  move  up  a  little  in  their  line  of 
business.  We  know  by  experience  that 
we  grow  by  the  obstacles  we  overcome, 
that  is  why  our  greatest  men  have  been 


tant  when  engineers  and  firemen  will 
appreciate  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  this  valuable  little  instrument  which 
informs  them  just  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  cylinders  of  their  engines. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  writer  was 
in  railroad  engine  service  there  was  re- 
ceived at  one  division  two  large  passen- 
ger engines  built  by  a  certain  eastern 
company.  The  engines  were  exactly  of 
the  same  pattern,  and  as  one  of  the  em- 
ployes remarked,  "as  near  alike  as  two 
peas."  Later  the  experience  of  the  men 
in  handling  these  handsome  machines  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  they  were  alike  only 
in  appearance ;  that  while  one  was  quick 
to  start  a  train  and  get  up  to  speed,  the 
other  was,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
engineers,  "laggy  and  slow."  No  doubt 
the  valves  of  both  engines  were  set  care- 
fully and  as  accurately  as  possible  by 
measurement,  yet  one  engine  seemed  to 
be  chronically  afflicted  with  that  "tired 
feeling."  No  provision  was  ever  made 
for  the  application  of  an  indicator,  and 
it  is  the  writer's  opinion,  based  on  years 
of  experience  and  practice  with  this  in- 
strument, that  a  few  cards  taken  under 
different  conditions  would  have  revealed 
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the  fault  and  enabled  the  engineer  to  have 
such  changes  made  as  would  have  placed 
the  defective  engine  on  an  equal  footing 
with  her  much-prized  mate.  A  little  care- 
ful study  of  the  functions  of  the  indicator 
soon  convinces  the  student  of  its  sim- 
plicity, and  when  its  first  principles  are 
mastered  encourages  him  to  further 
efforts,  and  then  he  finds  out  there  is 
nothing  about  it  mysterious  or  hard  to 
understand. 

In  order  that  we  may  read  the  dia- 
gram it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go 
over  the  lines  scribed  by  the  pencil.  The 
card  shown  herewith  was  taken  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  1,500  horse- 
power cross-compound  engine. 

The  line  from  A  to  B  is  the  admission 
line,  and  from  B  to  C  is  the  steam  line. 
At  C  the  valve  closes  the  port  and  cut- 
off takes  place  and  the  pressure  falls, 
and  as  the  piston  is  now  being  moved 
by  the  force  of  the  expanding  steam,  we 
call  the  curved  line  from  C  to  Z>  the  ex- 
pansion line.  At  D  the  release  or  ex- 
haust takes  place  and  the  pressure  falls 
still  lower,  and  the  position  of  the  atmos- 
pheric line  will  enable  us  to  know  how 
much  back  pressure  we  have  to  contend 
with  or,  in  other  words,  it  shows  what 
effect    the   friction   of   the   exhaust   pipe 


and  passages  is  in  addition  to  the  un- 
avoidable back  pressure  due  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

By  laying  a  scale  on  the  diagram  re- 
ferred to,  we  find  the  distance  from  the 
steam  line  to  the  atmospheric  line  or,  in 
this  case,  back  pressure  line  (as  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  exhausts  into  a  re- 
ceiver) is  %  of  an  inch.  As  the  card 
was  taken  with  a  60  spring,  it  is  obvious 
we  can  find  both  pressure  and  back  pres- 
sure at  all  points  of  the  stroke. 

The  line  from  J^  to  F  is  the  exhaust 
line.  It  will  be  noticed  the  distance  from 
this  line  to  the  back  pressure  line  is 
nearly  ^  inch,  which,  multiplied  by  00, 
the  scale  spring  shows  15  pounds,  which 
was  the  receiver  pressure. 

The  line  from  F  to  A  is  the  compres- 
sion line.  In  all  high  speed  engines  it 
has  been  found  expedient  to  have  the 
valve  close  the  exhaust  a  little  before  the 
piston  reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
thereby  trapping  a  portion  of  the  steam 
which  has  just  been  used  and  causing  the 
pressure  to  rise  until  the  compression 
line  reaches  the  admission  line,  and  the 
same  cycle  of  operation  is  repeated. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  steam  distribution  and  defects 
revealed  by  indicator.       John  Bub.vs. 


$ 
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Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Vyle  National 
Electric  Headlight 

8f  J.  Witt  Johnson 


Question  57. — If  governor  is  set  so  that 
the  plungers  are  seated  when  the  governor 
weights  are  drawn  at  right  angle  position 
to  face  of  turbine  wheel,  will  it  become 
necessary  to  change  them  again;  and 
why? 

Answer. — The  action  and  position  of 
the  governor  plungers  are  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  governor  weights,  the 
latter's  position  being  determined  by  the 
speed  at  which  the  turbine  wheel  re- 
voFves.  If  the  plungers  are  set  so  that 
they  are  carried  to  seat  of  steam  supply 
when  weights  are  thrown  to  point  of  least 
resistance,  it  will  be  found  when  the 
plunger  valves  have  worn  so  they  must 
be  faced  off,  that  they  will  not  seat  when 
these  governor  weights  are  drawn  to  posi- 
tion stated  above,  and  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  bend  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
arm  until  the  plungers  will  seat. 

Q.  58.—When  it  is  found  that  the  gov- 
ernor weights  will  overtravel,  that  is, 
may  be  drawn  beyond  a  position  that  is 
at  right  angle  to  face  of  turbine  wheel 
before  the  plunger  valves  may  be  seated, 
in  which  direction  must  th^  ends  of  cross- 
arm  be  bent  to  cause  plunger  valves  to 
seat  firmly  when  governor  weights  are 
drawn  to  critical  service  position? 

.4. — ^The  ends  of  cross-arm  must  be 
sprung  out-^-away  from  the  wheel — ^until 
the  valves  will  seat  firmly  when  weights 
are  drawn  to  position  stated  above. 

0.  59. — How  should  this  work  be  done 
80  that  both  plunger  valves  may  have  the 
same  travel? 

A.— rPull  governor  weights  until  they 
stand  straight  out  from  face  of  turbine 
wheel,  hold  in  this  position  with  one 
hand,  place  rule  or  scale  on  top  of  gov- 
ernor stand,  move  plunger  in  to  seat — 
and  out,  and  note  amount  of  travel 
shown.  The  ends  of  cross-arm  must  be 
bent  back  away  from  face  of  wheel  half 
the  distance  of  measurement  shown  to  in- 
sure the  correct  travel  to  both  plungers. 

0.  60. — How  often  should  the  governor 
plungers  be  examined  to  insure  ideal  serv- 
ice? 

A. — TTie  governor  plungers  should  be 
examined  by  a  competent  inspector  once 
each  month. 

,Q.  61. — Should  a  record  be  kept  of  such 
inspection? 

4.— Yes. 


Q.  62. — When  the  governor  has  been 
properly  set,  how  long  will  this  device 
run  before  the  plunger  valves  may  need 
facing? 

A. — ^At  least  six  months. 

Q.  6S. — Why  then  is  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  engine  cap  and  examine  these 
plunger  valves  once  each  month? 

A. — This  governor  being  of  the  centri- 
fugal form  is  set  so  that  it  will  act  at 
the  maximum  speed  it  is  desired  this  en- 
gine shall  attain,  which  is  at  point  of 
maximum  output  of  dynamo  desired. 
Oftentimes  the  locomotive  boiler  may 
foam,  or  the  engineer  get  a  little  too 
much  water  in  boiler,  some  of  this  water 
is  sure  to  pass  through  the  turbine  en- 
gine and  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
the  plunger  valves  to  stick.  If  they 
should  stick  open,  the  copper  electrode 
and  holder  might  be  destroyed,  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  monthly  inspection. 

Q.  64. — Is  it  not  possible  to  as^rtain 
whether  the  plunger  valves  are  stuck  or 
not  without  removing  the  engine  cap? 

A. — No,  not  in  all  cases,  though  if  one 
of  the  valves  is  stuck  "wide  open,"  or 
"entirely  shut,"  it  can  be  determined  by 
taking  the  speed  with  the  load  on,  then 
with  turbine  running  without  the  load. 

Q.  65. — If  one  of  the  plungers  is 
stuck  "shut,"  how  can  it  be  determined 
by  the  speed  recorder? 

A. — If  the  governor  has  been  handling 
the  load,  that  is,  if  the  latter  has  been 
set  on  a  wide-open  throttle,  when  one 
plunger  is  stuck  shut,  the  speed  will  be 
very  low  with  light  burning,  but  when 
load  is  taken  off  speed  will  go  up  to  usual 
maximum  speed. 

Q.  66. — How  may  it  be  known  if  plun- 
ger should  stick  "open?" 

A. — Should  the  governor  plunger  stick 
open,  the  copper  electrode  will  be  fused 
almost  instantly,  and  when  the  load  is 
taken  off  the  speed  of  turbine  will  be- 
come very  great.  A  constant  and  heavy 
flow  of  steam  out  of  the  exhaust  pipe 
can  also  be  noted. 

Q.  ^.— What  lubricates  the  center- 
piece and  face  of  cross-arm? 

A.— The  "graphite"  ring. 

Q.  ^^.--Describe  this  ring  and  its  loca- 
tion. 

-  A . — The  ring  known  as  the  graphite 
ring  is  a  flat  bronze  ring  that  is  drilled 
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full  of  holes  and  these  holes  are  filled 
with  graphite.  This  ring  is  held  in  a 
small  recess  in  the  centerpiece  by  the 
cross-arm. 

Q,  69, — How  often  do  these  rings  have 
to  be  renewed? 

A. — There  is  no  actual  time  limit  to 
the  life  and  wear  of  these  rings.  They 
wear  indefinitely. 

Q.  10, — How  can  the  speed  of  the  tur- 
bine and  dynamo  be  increased  when  all 
ports  are  normal? 

A. — ^The  speed  of  this  device  can  be  in- 
creased by  moving  all  of  the  governor 
spring  adjusting  screws  to  the  right 

Q,  It. — How  may  the  speed  be  reduced? 

A. — By  moving  all  governor  spring  ad- 
justing screws  to  the  left. 

Q.  72. — ^To  increase  the  speed  of  dy- 
namo 100  revolutions  per  minute,  how 
far  should  the  screws  be  turned? 

A. — To  increase  speed  of  dynamo  100 
revolutions  per  minute,  all  of  the  adjust- 
ing screws  must  be  moved  one-half  turn 
to  the  right. 

Q,  7S, — To  decrease  speed? 

A. — One-half  turn  to  the  left. 

Q,  74. — Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
adjustment  of  the  governor  spring  screws 
will  not  cause  the  engine  to  respond  to 
the  speed  desired  at  all  times? 

A. — Yes,  there  are  several  things  that 
will,  at  certain  times,  prevent  the  regu- 
lating of  speed  by  movement  of  the  ad- 
justing screws. 

Q,  75, — Give  one  cause  that  will  inter- 
fere with  this  regulating  of  speed  with 
adjusting  screws. 

A. — When  bushing  in  engine  cap  be- 
comes worn  from  lack  of  lubrication.  It 
will  also  be  found  that  the  edge  of  the 
bottom  governor  stand  has  been  worn  off 
by  the  turbine  wheel,  which  has  slowly 
dropped  down  by  this  bushing  wear  until 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  governor 
stand.  In  a  short  time  the  space  between 
the  governor  stands  and  turbine  wheel 
will  be  increased  until  the  steam  will  not 
have  to  pass  through  the  turbine  wheel 
to  gain  the  atmosphere,  but  can  pass 
around  on  either  side  of  wheel  to  the 
exhaust.  In  this  case  adjustment  of  reg- 
ulating screws  could  not  be  effective. 

Q.  76, — Is  there  another  cause  why  ad- 
justment of  regulating  screws  will  not  be 
effective? 

A. — Yes.  If  the  bearings  are  not  prop- 
erly lubricated  and  the  end  thrust  main- 
tained too  close.  Since  the  steam  is  di- 
rected against  the  buckets  of  the  wheel 
by  the  governor  stands,  the  latter  sus- 
pended to  the  main  casting;  in  a  short 


time  the  flange  of  bushings  and  the  cast- 
iron  washer  in  engine  will  be  worn  so 
badly  that  the  turbine  wheel  will  be  car- 
ried out  and  away  from  the  main  casting 
and  governor  stand,  when  now  a  consider- 
able amount  of  steam  will  pass  around  to 
back  side  of  turbine  wheel  to  the  exhaust 
instead  of  passing  through  wheel. 

Q,  77, — Can  you  give  another  cause 
that  might  occur  wherein  the  adjustment 
or  the  governor  spring  screws  would  not 
be  effective? 

A, — If  one  of  the  plunger  valves  should 
stick  either  closed  or  open,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  regulate  speed  as  desired 
while  in  such  condition. . 

Q,  78. — What  should  always  be  done 
juflt  before  engine  cap  is  removed? 

A. — The  end  thrust  should  always  be 
adjusted  to  1-32  of  an  inch  before  the 
engine  cap  is  removed. 

Q,  79.— Why? 

A. — If  it  is  found  that  some  changes 
are  necessary  in  governor,  such  as  chang- 
ing cross-arm,  etc.,  unless  the  end  thrust 
is  adjusted  before  such  changes  are  made, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  travel  of 
the  plunger  valves  might  be  cut  off,  per- 
haps entirely  closed. 

Q,  80, — How  is  adjustment  of  end 
thrust  made? 

A. — When  facing  the  dynamo  by  first 
loosening  screws  in  end-thrust  casting, 
then  tapping  same  on  left  side  will  take 
up  end  movement,  and  by  tapping  on 
right  side  will  increase  end  movement. 

Q.  81, — When  it  is  found  that  the  tur- 
bine wheel  has  been  carried  too  far  away 
from  the  governor  stands  (due  to  end 
thrust  movement),  to  direct  the  steam 
against  the  cent»  of  the  bucket  in  wheel, 
what  iathe  cure? 

A. — It  will  require  a  new  bushing  in 
engine  cap  and  a  new  cast-inm  washer. 

Q,  82, — If  there  are  no  new  parts  at 
hand  to  make  repairs  what  may  be  done? 

A. — If  no  new  parts  are  at  hand  tem- 
porary repairs  can  be  made  in  this  way : 
First  loosen  screws  in  end-thrust  casting 
and  move  the  latter  to  the  right,  then 
move  the  wheel  in  towards  the  main  cast- 
ing as  far  as  it  will  go;  now  place  a 
metallic  washer  of  some  kind  between  the 
flange  of  bushing  in  engine  cap  and  the 
cast-iron  washer,  being  careful  that  this 
washer  is  only  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
take  up  the  lost  motion  between  the 
flange  of  bushing  and  cast-iron  washer. 

Q.  83.— If  in  making  such  repairs  you 
should  get  this  temporary  washer  too 
thick,  what  would  be  the  result? 
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A. — It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the 
engine  cap  on  again. 

Q,  84, — Is  it  now  quite  clear  to  you 
that  changing  the  tension  of  the  regulat- 
ing springs  will  not  always  influence  the 
speed  of  the  turbine  and  dynamo  to  any 
marked  degree? 

A.— It  is. 

Q.  85.— Where  is  the  centrifugal  brake 
applied? 

A. — ^The  centrifugal  brake  is  placed  on 
the  back  side  of  the  turbine  wheel. 

Q.  86.— How  is  this  brake  adjusted? 

A. — ^To  adjust  centrifugal  brake,  re- 
move the  armature,  engine  cap  and  gov- 
ernor, pull  out  wheel  and  shaft,  when 
you  will  have  free  access  to  the  brake. 

Q,  87, — How  can  you  adjust  brake  to 


act  at  a  lower  speed  than  where  it  may 
be  set  to  act? 

.4. — By  turning  all  of  the  adjusting 
nuts  to  the  left. 

Q.  88.— To  act  at  a  higher  speed? 

A. — ^Turn  all  adjusting  nuts  to  the 
right. 

Q.  89, — ^To  change  the  adjusting  nuts 
on  centrifugal  brake  one-half  turn  either 
to  right  or  left  changes  the  point  at 
where  brake  will  act  how  much? 

A. — One-half  turn  of  all  nuts  will 
change  speed  at  which  brake  will  act  160 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Q,  90, — If  correct  travel  of  governor 
plungers  are  maintained,  will  it  often  be 
found  necessary  to  readjust  the  brake? 

A. — No,  seldom,  if  ever. 


Questions  and  Answers   on   Combustion 


89  fV,  L.  Ffneh 


Quetliofi  1. — ^What  is  combustion,  or 
burning? 

AfiMoer. — It  is  the  union  of  that  ele- 
ment of  the  air  known  as  oxygen  with 
the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  coal,  this 
union  forming  a  gas. 

Q.  f . — What  are  the  elements  of  fire, 
as  considered  in  locomotive  practice? 

A. — Quality  of  fuel,'  composition,  dis- 
tribution and  application  of  ahr  through 
the  burning  fuel  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  heat  with  the  smallest 
possible  consumption  of  fuel. 

Q.  9. — Is  there  such  a  thing  as  perfect 
combustion? 

A.— No. 

Q,  4. — What  is  perfect  combustion 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint? 

A. — It  is  combustion  that  supplies  just 
the  required  number  of  heat  units  to  fur- 
nish a  given  amount  of  steam  at  all  times 
to  perform  the  required  work  without  a 
fuel  waste. 

Q,  5.— Why  can  it  not  be  attained? 

A, — ^The  manner  of  supplying  the  fuel 
to  the  fire  at  irregular  intervals  and  in 
varying  quantities;  the  loss  that  is  con- 
tinually taking  place  from  imperfect 
combustion,  which  will  be  spoken  of 
later:  the  variation  of  grades,  load  and 
speed,  with  consequent  variation  in  cut- 
off and  fuel  consumption.  While  a  heavy 
train  means  more  money  earned  than  a 
light  one  to  off-set  the  increased  fuel  con- 
sumption a  higher  rate  of  speed  increases 


the  amount  of  coal  consumed  without 
any  increase  in  the  earnings;  so  that  it 
is  evident  from  an  economical  standpoint 
fast  trains  are  not  a  success.  For  these 
reasons  perfect  combustion  is  impossible 
in  locomotive  practice,  and  is  not  attained 
with  stationary  boilers  where  the  engine 
load  and  speed  is  not  variable. 

Q,  6, — What  is  meant  by  the  term  heat 
unit? 

A. — The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
(Fahrenheit). 

Q.  7. — What  is  its  equivalent  mechani- 
cally expressed? 

A. — The  power  exerted  to  raise  772 
pounds  one  foot  high. 

Q.  8. — How  many  heat  units  does  a 
pound  of  coal  burned  represent? 

A. — It  varies  with  the  quality  of  coal 
burned,  but  about  14,000  may  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  average  with  the  different 
grades  of  coal.  With  an  excellent  grade 
of  coal  where  there  was  but  very  small 
loss  from  unburnable  material  it  would 
run  much  higher,  and  with  a  poor  grade 
the  opposite  condition  would  prevail  in  a 
similar  degree.  A  good  grade  of  coal  that 
cost  much  more  than  a  poor  one  is  often 
the  cheaper  when  the  relative  amount  of 
heat  units  in  the  two  are  considered. 

Q,  9, — What  is  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  for  each  pound  of  coal  con- 
sumed? 

A. — Seven  to  eight  pounds  of  water  to 
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one  pound  of  bitnminoufl  coal  burned; 
about  one  pound  less  water  is  evaporated 
per  pound  of  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  10, — What  are  the  two  most  Impor- 
tant elements  in  the  production  of  com- 
bustion? 

A. — The  carbon  of  the  fuel  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  These  two  elements 
have  a  strong  natural  affinity  for  each 
other,  which  fact  aids  greatly  in  the  proc- 
ess of  combustion  and  producing  both 
light  and  heat  amid  violent  evolution  of 
the  gases,  within  the  firebox. 

Q,  ii.— What  is  the  composition  of  soft 
coal? 

A. — About  80  per  cent  carbon,  5  per 
cent,  hydrogen,  and  the  remainder  may 
be  classed  as  waste  material,  that  is,  in- 
combustible matter. 

Q.  It, — What  is  the  amount  of  air  re- 
quired to  consume  one  pound  of  soft  coal? 

A. — The  exact  amount  can  not  be 
given  in  locomotive  practice,  owing  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  fire  and  the 
work,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  used, 
but  from  12  to  18  pounds  is  a  fair  aver- 
age. The  rate  of  air  admission  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  coal  consumption. 
Too  much  air,  especially  if  admitted 
above  the  fire  cools  it  and  causes  a  fuel 
waste;  too  little  air  supplied  causes  im- 
perfect combustion  with  a  consequent 
fuel  waste. 

Q,  IS, — How  much  space  does  a  pound 
of  air  occupy? 

A.— Thirteen  cubic  feet.  Taking  12 
pounds  of  air,  the  lowest  rate  of  air  con- 
sumption per  one  pound  of  coal,  multi- 
plied by  13  cubic  feet,  gives  156  cubic 
feet  of  air  used  for  each  pound  of  coal 
burned;  allowing  20  pounds  for  a  shovel 
of  coal  gives  3,120  cubic  feet  of  air  con- 
sumed for  each  shovel  of  coal  burned, 
and  on  that  basis  31,200  cubic  feet  of 
air  for  each  ton  burned.  TKe  necessity 
of  unrestricted  air  admission  through  the 
grates  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  cares  to 
give  the  matter  any  consideration  what- 
ever. 

Q,  14. — How  can  the  amount  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  coal  be  determined? 

A. — Only  by  chemical  test.  Therefore 
the  comparison  of  coal  sheets  of  parallel 
lines  of  road  with  varying  grades  and 
qualities  of  coal  is  no  fair  comparison  in 
any  sense  of  the  locomotive  performance. 

Q.  i5.— Which  is  the  lighter  gas,  car- 
bon or  hydrogen? 

A. — Hydrogen.  It  raises  first  and  is 
first  consumed  of  the  gases  of  any  given 
piece  of  coal,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
ropisture  is  consumed  with  it.     The  car- 


bon is  next  burned,  but  the  two  burnings 
are  so  rapid  as  to  be  practically  one  and 
the  same.  Nothing  in  nature  is  de- 
stroyed. Its  form  only  is  changed.  Goal 
by  combustion  is  changed  into  heat  and 
waste  material ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
changes  its  form,  and  water  is  converted 
into  a  gas  called  steam,  to  be  later  vapor- 
ized and  changed  back  to  vrater  by  cool- 
ing. Always  changed  but  no  destruction 
of  matter. 

Q.  16, — Is  oxygen  necessary  for  com- 
bustion? 

A. — ^Absolutely :  It  must  also  come  in 
contact  with  whatever  is  to  be  burned, 
so  that  the  admission  of  air  is  the  Im- 
portant matter  in  combustion. 

0.  17, — What  change  must  occur  with 
coal  before  it  is  burned? 

A. — It  must  be  broken  down,  that  Is, 
the  heat  properties  must  be  separated 
from  the  waste  material,  and  heat  is  re- 
quired to  do  this  and  by  its  application 
gas  and  coke  are  produced.  Goke  Is 
known  as  the  fixed  carbon  of  the  coal, 
and  the  waste  material  is  designated  as 
ash.  The  gas  is  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
The  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  a  ton  of  coal 
is  equal,  as  before  stated,  to  about  85  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  or  1,700  pounds  for 
one  ton  of  coal. 

Q,  i8.— What  gas  is  formed  by  the 
proper  mixing  of  oxygen  with  the  gas 
from  the  coal? 

A, — Garbon  dioxide.  A  colorless  gas. 
.  Q,  19. — What  result  as  to  loss  of  heat 
does  insufficient  air  admission  to  a  firebox 
have? 

A. — ^A  pound  of  carbon  turned  to  car- 
bon dioxide  will  convert  125  pounds  of 
water  into  steam  at  a  high  boiler  pres- 
sure, but  with  too  small  an  admission 
of  oxygen  only  about  one-third  as  much 
water  will  be  evaporated  under  similar 
conditions,  so  that  the  fuel  waste  Is  enor- 
mous; therefore,  the  restriction  of  the 
draft  area  by  reason  of  bad  damper  ar- 
rangement or  handling,  or  from  clinkered 
or  heavy  fire  are  expensive  matters  for 
the  railroad  companies  financially,  and 
phj^ically  for  the  fireman  who  makes  the 
steam. 

Q,  20. — What  three  important  things 
are  to  be  considered  as  most  essential  in 
combustion? 

A. — ^The  kind  and  quality  of  the  fuel  to 
be  burned;  the  admission  or  furnishing 
of  sufficient  oxygen — the  supporter  of 
burning — to  the  fire,  and  the  igniting 
temperature  of  the  fuel  burned. 

Q,  91. — ^What  usually  controls  the  kind 
and  quality  of  coal  burned? 
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A.— Natural  availability.  Often  a  soft 
coal  is  used  that  shows  a  poorer  rate  of 
heating  power  than  some  other  coal  that 
must  be  hauled  from  a  distance.  How- 
ever, It  will  make  the  steam  by  using 
more  of  it,  and  its  availability  over  the 
other  coal  makes  it  cheaper  per  100  ton 
mile  even  with  a  higher  consumption. 

Q.  22, — What  is  the  igniting  tempera- 
ture of  bituminous  coal? 

A. — Carbon  900  degrees.  The  two 
gases  united  as  hydrocarbons  950  to 
1,250  degrees  Fahrenheit.  These  are  only 
approximate  figures  for  the  different 
grades  of  soft  coal,  the  kind  most  com- 
monly used  in  locomotive  service. 

Q,  2S. — What  part  of  the  air  is  oxy- 
gen? 

A. — About  l-5th  part.  The  source  of 
supply  is  unlimited,  but  the  same  is  not 
true  concerning  the  source  of  admission. 
To  meet  this  demand  for  abundant  air 
admission  and  to  meet  the  extra  demand 
made  by  the  use  of  large  locomotives  vari- 
ous plana  were  tried. 

Q,  24, — Explain  some  of  these  plans. 

A. — ^At  first  by  increasing  the  length  of 
the  firebox  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
found  to  be  impracticable  for  eflicient 
firing  and  combustion.  To  give  the  re- 
quired grate  area  and  shorten  the  box  to 
reasonable  proportions  the  shallow  fire- 
box extending  out  over  the  frame  and 
rear  drivers;  or  trail  wheels  on  some 
types  of  locomotives  with  high  drive 
wheels. 

Q,  26. — Has  any  other  method  of  ad- 
mitting air  other  than  through  the  grates 
been  tried,  and  with  what  result? 

A. — Admission  by  hollow  stay  bolts 
and  by  flues  running  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  firebox  sheets  above  the  fire, 
and  known  as  combustion  flues.  The  all- 
hollow  stay  bolt  is  not  used  as  much  as 
formerly  and  the  combustion  flues  are 
used  in  a  milder  degree. 

Q.  26. — ^Why  are  combustion  flues  used 
to  a  less  extent  than  formerly? 

A. — ^The  admission  of  air  above  the  fire 
through  a  number  of  two-inch  tubes  was 
found  to  be  more  detrimental  than  bene- 
ficial, on  account  of  such  large  currents 
or  air  cooling  the  fire  and  sheets  and 
tubes  of  the  firebox.  Where  the  grate 
area  is  deficient,  air  admitted  in  small 
jets  above  the  fire  would  be  of  benefit, 
as  it  would  mix  readily  with  the  gases 
without  cooling  them  to  such  an  extent 
as  Is  done  by  combustion  tubes. 

Q,  S7. — Why  is  air  that  has  passed 
through  the  grates  to  the  firebox  prefer- 
able for  the  purpose  of  combustion? 


A. — Because  in  passing  through  the 
fire  it  becomes  heated  and  is  more  ready 
to  unite  with  the  coal  gases  and  take  its 
part  in  combustion  than  that  which  is 
admitted  above  the  fire.  A  certain 
amount  of  air  admitted  above  the  fire 
can  be  used  without  noticeable  loss,  but 
the  heat  loss  is  considerable  when  it  is 
admitted  in  such  quantities  as  to  cool  the 
gases  below  the  igniting  temperature.  All 
firemen  know  what  the  result  of  holding 
the  firedoor  open  is  on  the  fire. 

0.  28. — ^What  regulates  the  openings 
between  the  grate  fingers  in  addition  to 
the  air  admission? 

A. — The  openings  must  not  be  so  large 
as  to  allow  coal  to  drop  unburned  in  the 
ash  pan.  They  should  rock  enough  to 
shake  small  cinders  and  pieces  of  slate 
through  readily. 

Q.  29. — How  can  the  necessity  for  the 
immediate  burning  of  the  gases  be  illus- 
trated? 

A. — ^As  before  stated,  at  a  high  tem- 
perature with  plenty  of  oxygen  admitted 
to  the  coal  gases,  carbon  dioxide  is  formed 
«with  a  heat  value  three  times  as  great 
as  where  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  reduced 
or  the  temperature  is  too  low,  and  car- 
bon monoxide  is  formed ;  they  do  not  wait 
to  be  burned,  but  are  at  once  carried  for- 
ward through  the  flues  and  escape  un- 
observed out  of  the  stack  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Q.  SO. — Why  is  escaping  gas  from  a 
smokestack  not  noticeable? 

A. — Because  it  is  colorless.  Turn  on 
a  gas  jet  and  watch  if  ^ou  can  see  the 
escaping  gas. 

Q.  SI. — Will  gases  be  burned  after  once 
they  have  entered  the  tubes? 

A. — ^To  no  great  extent. 

0.  53.— Why? 

A. — Because  of  the  low  temperature 
within  the  tubes  and  the  amount  of  heavy 
gas  they  contain.  A  light  lowered  into 
a  well  where  there  is  a  carbonic  acid 
gas  immediately  dies,  and  so  the  blaze 
from  the  firebox  enters  the  flues  but  a 
short  distance  and  dies.  That  the  tem- 
perature of  the  flues  is  low  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  flues  seldom,  if 
ever,  leak  in  the  smokebox  end,  evidence 
that  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  great 
temperature  variations  that  they  are  in 
the  firebox  end. 

Q.  SS, — Is  a  fire  that  gives  off  plenty 
of  black  smoke  evidence  that  all  the  gases 
are  being  consumed  and  that  it  is  the 
best  kind  for  steam? 

A. — No.  A  fire  that  is  in  good  condi- 
tion   will    always    give    off    some    black 
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smoke  when  a  fresh  supply  of  coal  is 
put  on  the  fire,  but  this  will  only  be  for 
an  instant,  unless  a  large  amount  of 
green  coal  has  been  used.  Light  firing  will 
do  away  with  much  black  smoke,  which  is 
an  indication  of  too  little  oxygen  for  the 


amount  of  coal  supplied  and  represents 
unburned  carbon  and  a  loss  of  heat 

Q.  34. — Does  black  smoke  represent  all 
the  heat  loss  that  may  be  taking  place? 

A, — No.  Colorless  gas  may  be  escap- 
ing at  the  same  time  unnoticed. 


Oil    Cups    and    Oil   Strminers* 


To  the  PreMeni  and  Memhert  of  the  Air 

Brake  Association: 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  service 
required  of  air  pumps  in  the  service  of 
the  present  day  over  that  of  a  few  years 
ago,  the  matter  of  air  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion has  become  an  important  factor,  and 
one  that  has  been  called  to  the  pump 
users'  attention  by  the  frequency  with 
which  pumps  have  been  returned  to  the 
shops  for  air  cylinder  troubles,  due  to 
comparatively  short  life  of  the  cylinder 
and  packing  rings.  Formerly  the  duties 
of  an  air  pump  were  much  lighter  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  comparatively 
good  results  were  obtained  from  an  occa- 
sional oiling  of  the  air  cylinder  through 
the  direct  oil  cup  furnished  with  the 
pump  for  that  purpose;  but  today,  when 
the  pump  is  run  to  its  utmost  capacity 
and  for  long  periods,  something  is  re- 
quired in  the  line  of  an  automatic  device 
that  will  lubricate  the  air  cylinders  and 
feed  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  work  that  the 
pump  is  performing. 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of  de- 
vices put  out  for  this  purpose  we  do  not 
know  that  as  yet  one  has  been  devised 
to  satisfactorily  meet  all  requirements; 
but,  even  as  they  are  now,  it  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  old  method.  Where 
efficient  automstic  lubrication  of  the  air 
cylinder  is  employed,  there  has  resulted 
a  much  greater  increase  of  life  to  piston 
packing  rings  and  cylinders,  doing  away 

*P»p«r  by  C.  H.  Larimer,  preMoied  at  the 
Twelfth  Aiinaal  ConTention  of  the  Air-Brake 
Aeiooiation,  April  11, 1905. 


with  groaning  and  reducing  the  heating 
to  a  minimum,  with  a  less  accumulation 
of  gum  among  the  parts  of  the  engineer's 
brake  valve,  and  consequently  better  serv- 
ice. 

As  a  necessary  adjunct  to  proper  lubri- 
cation of  the  air  cylinder  of  the  pump,  is 
the  matter  of  a  strainer  with  sufficient 
sized  openings  to  allow  the  free  passage 
of  the  air.  With  the  type  of  strainers  in 
present  use,  the  perforations  are  so  small 
that  the  free  area  opening  is  restricted 
compared  to  air  cylinder  inlets,  and,  as 
the  strainer  becomes  clogged,  this  area  is 
reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  pump.  A 
strainer  should  have  ample  area  opening, 
enough  so  that  if  half  of  the  perforations 
are  clogged,  the  opening  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  inlet  area  to  cylinder,  and  should 
be  located  where  the  air  will  be  free  from 
dirt  as  possible. 

One  form  of  strainer  that  is  used  to 
some  extent  consists  of  a  cylinder  filled 
with  curled  hair  in  addition  to  the  per- 
forated plate.  The  air  is  oiled,  and,  as 
the  air  passes  through,  the  dirt  is  caught 
by  the  oil,  allowing  the  air  to  pass  to  the 
pump  pure. 

On  one  road  this  device  was  applied  to 
helping  engines  that  were  used  in  tnnnd 
work,  and  it  was  found  that  in  four  days' 
time  there  was  a  collection  of  carbon  and 
grit  equal  to  a  tablespoonfnl,  while  on 
one  pump,  in  straight  road  service,  there 
would  be  a  collection  of  a  teaapoonful  per 
week,  thus  showing  one  of  the  prevailing 
existing  conditions  that  would  be  much 
benefited  by  an  improved  tomn  of  strainer 
over  the  present  type. 
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Movement   of  Trains 


9»  H.  A.  Dafby 


The  Telephone  in  Train  Orders  and 
Wock  Signaling  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio. 

For  several  years  the  managers  of 
steam  roads  have  been  considering  the  use 
of  the  telephone  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation in  the  movement  of  trains,  not  only 
in  the  transmission  of  train  orders,  but 
in  connection  with  the  block  system.  It 
has  been  used  for  regular  train  dispatch- 
ing on  electric  lines  of  considerable  length 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  not  been 
adopted  to  any  great  extent  on  steam 
roads,  the  greatest  objection  having  been 


five."  One  hundred  and  five  would  be 
lettered  In  the  same  way,  followed  by  the 
words,  "One  naught  five."  It  would  seem 
that  this  practice,  if  carefully  followed, 
would  insure  the  correctness  so  necessary 
in  transactions  of  this  kind.  As  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  telephone  orders  or 
instructions  direct  to  the  train,  con- 
ductors and  others  are  instructed  in  the 
manner  of  handling  them  so  that  a  regu- 
lar operator  or  station  employe  is  not 
necessary.  It  has  not,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  been  the  means  of  closing  any 
telegraph  offices  or  dispensing  with  any 
telegraphers,  and  it  is  said  that  no  such 


iGreer?  Light 


Clear 


Thr««-Po«ition  Block  Sivnal,  Bahiinon  and  Ohio  Railroaid 


the  possibility  of  mistaking  certain  words 
for  others  of  similar  sound,  but  the  per- 
fection attained  in  the  construction  of  the 
telephone,  aided  by  reasonable  care  on  the 
part  of  those  using  it,  would  seem  to  over- 
come this  objection.  Besides,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  used  it,  as 
above  mentioned,  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
entirely  safe  and  practicable. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  lately  put 
into  effect  a  supplement  to  the  regular 
book  of  rules  in  which  it  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  telephone  in  a  very  complete 
system  of  single  track  blocking,  and  also 
in  the  handling  of  train  orders.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  rules  require  that 
when  orders  are  sent  by  telephone  the 
same  rules  shall  govern  as  are  prescribed 
for  transmission  by  telegraph,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, that  each  word  shall  be  spelled 
letter  by  letter  to  insure  correctness.  Fig- 
ures must  be  spelled  out  and  duplicated 
in  numerals,  thus:     "S-i-x-t-y-f-i-v-e,  six 


action  is  contemplated  on  the  above 
named  road,  all  the  telephones  installed 
thus  far  having  been  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tions to  facilities  already  existing. 

There  is  a  very  efficient  telegraph  block 
system  on  this  road  and  on  heavy  single 
track  divisions  some  of  the  sidetracks  are 
two  miles  or  more  in  length,  extending  on 
either  side  of  the  telegraph  or  block  office. 
The  block  signal  system  does  not  alter  or 
conflict  with  the  regular  rules  for  the 
movement  of  trains,  it  being  only  the 
means  of  additional  safety.  It  is  under 
these  conditions  that  the  telephone  is  a 
valuable  aid  both  to  the  work  of  the  dis- 
patcher and  the  block  system. 

In  a  few  instances  telephones  have  been 
placed  at  sidings  where  there  has  been  no 
telegraph  office,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  installations  have  been  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  these  long  passing  sid- 
ings, so  that  communication  may  be  had 
with   the  telegrapher  and   through   him 
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with  the  dispatcher.  For  block  Bij^naling 
purposes  instructions  are  received  direct 
from  the  telejq'apher  or  block  operator. 

At  a  telephone  station,  if  there  is  no 
regular  building,  a  small  booth  is  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  rules  specify  as 
to  its  construction.  It  must  be  not  less 
than  four  feet  square,  with  a  window  in 
each  side.  There  must  be  a  bracket  lamp, 
a  shelf  on  which  to  write,  proper  places 
for  holding  the  required  stationery,  and  a 
box  in  which  to  drop  a  copy  of  each  train 
order  received.  This  box  is  kept  locked 
and  is  opened  only  once  a  week,  when  the 
orders  are  collected  and  sent  to  the  super- 
intendent's office.  The  receiver  of  the 
telephone  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  fastened  to  the  head,  leaving  the 
hands  free  to  use  paper  and  pencil  in  re- 
ceiving orders  or  messages.  The  booth  is 
locked  by  a  switch  lock,  so  that  it  is  at 
all  times  accessible  to  train  crews. 

The  standard  signal  is  a  three-position 
semaphore,  the  indications  being  horizon- 
tal for  "stop,"  inclined  downward  for 
"caution,"  and  vertical  (downward)  for 
••proceed."  The  corresponding  night  sig- 
nals are  red,  green  and  white,  respec- 
tively. The  normal  position  of  the  sig- 
nal is  at  "stop."  One  of  the  rules  re- 
quires that  the  lights  in  block  offices  must 
not  be  visible  to  an  approaching  train. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  confused  with  signal  lights,  and  this 
if  especially  dangerous  on  roads  where 
white  is  used  to  indicate  "proceed." 

The  block  system  is  "permissive"  so  far 
as  freight  trains  are  concerned;  that  is, 
a  freight  train  is  permitted  to  follow  an- 
other freight  train  into  a  block,  the  sig- 
nalman holding  them  at  least  five  minutes 
apart.  This  is  authorized  by  the  rules, 
and  he  need  not  get  permission  from  the 
dispatcher.  A  passenger  train,  however, 
must  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  block. 
It  must  not  be  admitted  if  a  train  is 
already  there,  nor  can  another  train  of 
any  kind  follow  it  into  the  block  except 
on  the  authority  of  a  train  order,  or,  in 
case  of  failure,  of  communication  with 
the  station  ahead. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  rules  for  the 
temporary  closing  of  a  block  office  (as  for 
the  night)  and  such  siding  is  treated  as  a 
nontelegraph  station  while  it  is  thus 
closed.  The  two  adjoining  offices  then 
form  the  limits  of  what  is  known  as  an 
"extended  block."  For  the  government 
of  trains  a  block  office  thus  closed  tempo- 
rarily is  classed  with  actual  "blind  sid- 
ings^"  and  the  ends  of  long  sidings  where 
there  is   telephone   connection,  and  they 


are  called  "advance  sidings" ;  that  is, 
they  are  points  in  advance  of  a  regular 
block  office  where  a  train  may  stop  to 
meet  or  be  passed  by  other  trains,  and 
where,  in  some  instances,  it  may  be 
reached  by  telephone  communication. 

Long  sidetracks  are  a  necessary  part  of 
a  single-track  road,  the  longer  the  better. 
They  constitute  just  so  much  double 
track.  But  the  disadvantages,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  dispatcher,  are  great.  A 
train  waiting  at  a  station  for  another 
should,  if  possible,  be  kent  in  touch  with 
the  dispatcher,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  can  be  unexpectedly  moved  if 
orders  can  be  gotten  to  it  immediately. 
Where  it  passes  the  telegraph  office  and 
goes  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away,  with  no  means  of  communica- 
tion, it  might  almost  as  well  be  at  a  blind 
siding.  Here  is  where  the  telephone  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  dispatcher  and  also  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  block  system.  Each 
end  of  the  long  passing  tracks  is  equipped 
with  a  telephone,  as  above  described,  and 
the  conductor  can  go  there  and  receive 
orders  as  well  as  at  the  telegraph  office. 
In  using  the  block  system,  if  a  train 
leaves  A,  for  instance,  running  toward  B, 
and  is  to  take  the  siding  at  the  latter 
place,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  train 
has  pulled  through  a  mile  or  more  of  side- 
track and  arrived  at  the  telegraph  office, 
the  conductor  goes  to  the  telephone  at  the 
switch  and  reports  to  the  operator  that 
he  is  clear  of  the  main  track.  The  switch 
may  be  around  a  curve  and  out  of  sight 
from  the  office,  but  the  block  between  A 
and  B  is  reported  clear.  The  train  con- 
tinues on  the  sidetrack,  moving  toward 
the  telegraph  office,  and,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  wait  there  until  the  block  is  clear 
between  B  and  0  it  may  proceed  to  the 
further  end  of  the  sidetrack,  and  when  it 
is  permissible  for  it  to  again  enter  the 
main  track  such  permission  may  be  given 
by  telephone  from  the  block  operator  at 
the  station.  By  this  means  the  length  of 
the  block  is  reduced  to  the  extent  of  the 
passing  track. 

The  regular  block  signals  are  located 
at  the  telegraph  offices,  and  in  a  case  as 
above  described  the  train  comes  under  the 
requirements  of  a  rule  that  when  it  enters 
the  sidetrack  it  must  not  proceed  without 
a  clearance  card.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  prevent  a  clear  signal  given 
to  one  train  being  misunderstood  to  apply 
to  another.  It  can  only  be  meant  for  a 
train  on  the  main  track,  those  on  sidings 
being  required  to  have  clearance  cards. 
In  the  case  before  us  the  train  in  passing 
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the  signal  gets  a  clearance  card.  Part  (O) 
(which  is  explained  later),  and  proceeds 
to  the  end  of  the  siding,  where  it  remains 
until  permitted  by  telephone  to  resume  the 
main  track. 

The  clearance  card  on  this  road  is  pe- 
culiar. The  system  of  blocking  and  of 
telephones  makes  iK>B8ible  at  least  five  sit- 
uations in  which  a  clearance  may  be  nec- 


are  no  orders,  or  after  orders  have  been 
delivered  to  it,  the  rule  being  that  when- 
ever a  train  is  stopped  by  a  signal  at  a 
telegraph  office  it  must  receive  a  clear- 
ance card,  whether  the  signal  is  changed 
to  "clear"  or  not.  If  there  are  no  orders 
the  operator  merely  fills  in  line  No.  1. 
If  there  are  orders  for  the  train  he  puts 
the  number  of  each,  order  in  the  spaces  of 


TH?:   BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   R    R.  CO. 


CLEARANCE  CARD. 

Station. 


190 


Cofte/uo/or  and  Engineman^ 


(A)  1.  I  have  no  orders  for- 


2    Orders  No. 


Have  been  deliv- 
ered and  there  are 
no  further  orders 
for-- 


3.  Proceed  under  — 

4.  Preceding  train  — 

5.  All  trains  due  at  ■ 
departed  except 


-Signal. 
—  departed  ■ 


M 


—  M    have  arrived  and 


(O)  Signal  is  at  stop  for  train and  train 

to  meet  at as  per  time  table,  or  special  order 

No. . 

Proceed  under Signal. 


(U) 


-mav  ■ 


•  out;    block  is- 


(R)  Signal  is  inoperative.    Proceed  under - 


Sig- 


nal. 


(Y)  Electric  circuits   have  failed.      Proceed  under 

Caution  signal.    The  preceding  train  was Engine 

and  departed M. 


Signalman. 


essary.  and  the  card  is  arranged  to  pro- 
vide for  each.  They  are  intended  for  use 
by  the  telegrapher,  block  signalman  or  a 
conductor  receiving  orders  for  himself  by 
telephone. 

Only  such  parts  of  the  card  as  apply  to 
the  case  in  hand  need  be  filled  out.  The 
different  parts  are  designated  by  letters 
and  the  rules  indicate  under  what  cir- 
cumstances each  part  is  to  be  used.  Part 
(A)  is  to  clear  a  train  for  which  there 


line  No.  2.  A  clearance  card  must  ac- 
company the  delivery  of  all  train  orders 
and  the  conductor  and  engineer  must 
check  over  the  numbers  to  see  that  they 
get  all  the  orders  called  for.  Line  3  may 
be  used  to  allow  the  train  to  proceed  if 
for  any  reason  the  signal  must  be  kept  in 
the  *'stop"  position.  Presumably  line  4 
is  to  be  used  to  accompany  the  "caution" 
signal,  allowing  a  train  to  follow  another 
into  the  block.    Line  5  ma^  be  use^  wh^ 
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it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  train 
to  receive  information  with  regard  to  su- 
perior trains. 

Part  (O)  of  the  clearance  card  is  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "middle  order."  According  to  the 
rules,  when  an  order  is  sent  to  trains  to 
meet,  the  order  must  be  sent  to  the  opera- 
tor at  the  meeting  point,  or  if  the  meet- 
ing point  is  at  a  nontelegraph  station  or  a 
station  which  is  closed  for  the  night  it 
must  be  sent  to  the  operators  at  the  sta- 
tions on  either  side,  and  they  must  hold 
their  signals 'at  "stop,"  delivering  clear- 
ance cards,  Part  (O)  to  the  trains  con- 
cerned. If  they  are  to  meet  at  a  tele- 
graph station  the  operator  must  stop  the 
first  train  to  arrive,  or,  if  necessary,  stop 
both,  in  order  to  be  sure  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding. In  this  case,  as  in  others, 
the  train  arriving  first  may  proceed  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  siding,  meet  the 
expected  train  and  obtain  permission  by 
telephone  to  proceed  when  the  block  is 
reported  clear.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  in  recent  weeks  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  the  middle  order.  There  is 
no  question  but  it  takes  time,  both  to  han- 
dle the  order  on  the  wire  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  trains  concerned,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  adds  another  safe- 
guard to  the  handling  of  trains  by  train 
orders.  It  is  usually  considered  that  it 
is  not  essential  in  connection  with  block- 
ing, but  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  this 
system,  for  the  reason  that  a  train  going 
to  the  end  of  a  long  siding  to  meet  an- 
other must  receive  a  clearance  as  it  passes 
the  signal,  and  this  clearance  must  show 
why  the  signal  stands  in  the  "stop"  posi- 
tion. This  part  of  the  clearance  must  be 
used  in  all  cases  of  meeting  at  "advance 
sidings,"  vbether  they  be  as  just  de- 
scribed, nontelegraph  stations,  or  a  block 
•  ofllce  closed  for  the  night. 

When  a  train  is  to  back  out  of  a  siding 
the  same  rules  are  observed  with  regard 
to  the  block  into  which  it  is  to  move  as 
though  it  were  moving  forward.  For  this 
purpose  or  when  a  train  is  to  go  forward 
out  of  the  siding  Part  (U)  is  used,  the 
second  blank  being  filled  by  the  word 
"head"  or  "back."  If  it  backs  out  it  is 
governed  in  the  usual  way  when  it  goes 


forward  passing  the  block  signal  on  the 
main  track. 

Parts  (R)  and  (Y)  are  for  use  in  case 
of  emergency,  either  on  account  of  failure 
of  the  signal  to  work  properly  or  inability 
to  communicate  with  the  adjoining  block 
station.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  clearances  may  be  obtained  by  the 
conductor  over  the  telephone  if  need  be 
and  when  so  obtained  they  indicate  the 
character  of  signal  und»  which  the  train 
may  proceed  just  as  though  such  signal 
were  actually  displayed. 

When  train  orders  are  in  waiting  at  a 
station  a  red  flag  or  lantern' must  be  dis- 
played in  addition  to  the  semaphore  sig- 
nal and  the  latter  must  not  be  moved 
from  the  stop  position  until  the  orders 
have  been  delivered. 

If  two  trains  are  coupled  in  passing  a 
block  office  they  are  required  to  remain 
coupled  until  reaching  the  next  one  and 
must  be  uncoupled  only  at  a  signal  sta- 
tion so  that  the  operator  may  know  how 
to  report  them  to  the  station  ahead.  There 
are  also  rules  relative  to  a  train  parting 
and  approaching  a  block  station  in  that 
way.  The  engineer  is  required  to  give 
the  "train  parted"  signal  to  the  operator 
and  the  latter  must  use  every  means  at 
his  command,  either  by  the  display  of  sig- 
nals or  giving  notice  to  adjoining  offices, 
to  preserve  the  safety  of  that  train  as 
well  as  others.  If  the  signalman  should 
notice  that  the  train  has  parted  he  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  trainmen  to  the 
fact,  whereupon  the  engineman  must 
sound  the  proper  whistle  signal  and  all 
must  be  governed  as  above. 

Should  an  obstruction  to  the  track  be 
reported  to  the  signalman  he  must  take 
immediate  action  for  the  safety  of  trains. 
He  is  also  required  to  observe  all  passing 
trains  as  to  whether  they  are  complete 
and  in  good  order  with  markers  properly 
displayed.  In  fact  the  rules  indicate  that 
the  signalman  should  exercise  a  general 
watchfulness  over  the  particular  part  of 
the  road  with  which  he  is  concerned  and 
the  trains  that  pass  over  it,  a  principle 
which  it  would  seem  well  to  make  general 
in  the  case  of  signalmen,  telegraphers  and 
all  those  in  similar  positions. 
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Questions    and    Ans^w^ers 


Locomotive  Running  and  Repairs. 
AnsWrs  bp  W.  G.  Wallac: 

331.  Direct  and  Indirect  Notioo.-"  Please 
publish  something  similar  to  the  cut  in 
the  July  number  showing  direct  and  indi- 
rect motion."— J.  M.  TV. 

Answer, — This  is  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  on  pages  210  and  211  of  Au- 
gust issue  of  1905. 


332.  Carryini  Water  in  Boiler.-'* Why  is  it 
bad  practice  to  carry  water  too  high  in  a 
boiler?"— O.  L. 

Anstocr. — Wet  steam  is  less  effective 
than  dry  steam.  When  the  water  is  too 
high  in  the  boiler  it  is  carried  into  the  dry 
pipe  and  to  the  valves  and  cylinders  when 
throttle  is  open.  More  water  is  used, 
more  fuel  consumed  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  engine  is  decreased.  The  wet  steam 
or  water  carried  over  into  the  steam 
chests  and  cylinders  destroys  the  lubrica- 
tion and  increases  the  friction  on  the 
valves  and  cylinders.  Keep  your  crown 
sheet  wet,  but  use  steam  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble to  make  time  or  pull  tonnage  always. 


334.  Eocine  or  Si(oal  Oil  for  Valves  or  Cylia- 
iler8.-"Why  should  engine  or  signal  oil  not 
be  used  in  valves  or  cylinders,  and  at  what 
temperature  does  engine  and  valve  oil  lose 
their  lubricating  qualities?" — O.  L. 

Answer. — Because  engine  and  signal 
oils  will  burn  at  a  lower  temperature  and 
are  not  made  for  lubricating  hot  surfaces. 
When  low  test  oils  are  used  they  burn 
and  gum  the  strips  on  valves  and  rings 
and  serve  to  choke  the  nozzle.  Use  the 
oils  to  lubricate  the  parts  they  were  in- 
tended for.  Engine  oil  will  lubricate  up 
to  about  300  degrees,  and  valve  oil  will 
stand  a  temperature  of  about  500  degrees 
without  losing  its  lubricating  properties. 


333.  Valves  Become  Dry.— "When  valves 
get  dry  when  using  steam  and  lubricator 
is  working  all  right,  what  would  you  do 
to  relieve  conditions  and  how  may  you 
know  that  the  valves  are  dry?" — O.  JL*. 

Answer. — You  will  know  that  the 
valves  are  dry  when  the  engine  begins  to 
lag  with  the  train  by  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
haust and  the  rattle  or  pull  on  the  re- 
verse lever.  If  the  lubricator  is  working 
all  right  it  is  evident  that  the  oil  is  not 
reaching  the  steam  chests  but  is  held  up 
in  the  oil  pipe,  due  to  the  steam-chest 
pressure  being  greater  than  the  pressure 
at  the  lubricator  end  of  the  pipe.  This 
is  called  the  hold-up  of  oil  in  the  oil  pipe. 
To  relieve  conditions,  close  or  partly  close 
the  throttle  for  a  revolution  or  two  and 
place  the  lever  at  full  stroke.  If  you  can 
not  shut  off  for  this  length  of  time  partly 
close  the  throttle  and  drop  lever  into  full 
gear  This  will  reduce  the  steam-chest 
pressure  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  lubri- 
cator will  be  the  greater  and  the  oil  will 
be  forced  to  the  valves  and  cylinders.  The 
other  questions  regarding  the  method  of 
filling  and  handling  lubricators  are  an* 
Hwered  in  the  August,  1005,  issue,  page 
165. 

-6- 


335.  Adiastment  of  Dope  Cup8.-"How  do 
you  adjust  dope  cups  on  rods,  and  is  it 
usual  for  pins  to  run  warmer  when  using 
dope?'— O.  L. 

Answer. — There  is  no  adjusting  on 
grease  cups  where  a  hard  grease  is  used 
on  rods,  other  than  to  slack  jamb  nut  and 
screw  down  the  plug,  usually  a  turn  or 
a  turn  and  a  half  of  the  plug  will  force 
enough  grease  to  the  pin  for  a  run  of 
from  100  to  150  miles  on  main  pins,  and 
proportionately  less  Tor  siderods.  Tuis 
should  be  one  of  the  last  things  done  be- 
fore leaving  a  terminal.  If  in  a  heavy 
rain-storm  the  rain  will  wash  the  grease 
from  around  the  collars  and  they  may 
need  more  frequent  attention.  It  is  usual 
for  pins  to  run  at  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature when  using  grease  than  when 
using  oil  as  the  friction  is  greater,  due  to 
the  sticky  layers  of  grease  on  the  pin  and 
brass. 


336.  Effect  of  Too  Moch  Preasnre  in  Greaae 
Cops.- "What  effect  does  too  much  pressure 
in  grease  cups  produce?" — O.  L. 

Answer. — Pins  will  run  warmer  and 
grease  will  be  forced  out  around  collars 
and  pins  and  wasted.  More  work  for  an 
engineer  if  he  is  required  to  fill  the  cups 
and  increased  cost  of  lubrication. 


337.  Usinc  OU  With  Dope.-"Is  it  necessary 
to  use  oil  with  dope  on  crank  pins?" — 
O.  L. 

Answer. — No,  sir.  Oil  or  water  should 
not  be  used  with  grease. 


338.    Lap  of  Valves.-**  Why  are  locomo- 
tives given  lap?" — J.  R.  B, 

Answer. — To    enable    them     to    work 
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steam  expansively.  If  the  valve  had  no 
lap,  as  ^oon  as  one  end  was  opened  for 
admiasion  the  other  end  would  be  open  for 
exhaust  and  steam  would  flow  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder  during  the  entire 
length  of  stroke." 


339.  Iniide  Up  and  Inside  Clearance.— 
"What  is  inside  lap  and  inside  clearance?" 
—J.  R.  B, 

Ansioer. — Inside  lap  is  the  amount  that 
the  inside  edges  of  the  valve  overlap  the 
inside  edges  of  the  steam  ports  when  the 
valve  is  in  the  center  of  its  seat,  and  its 
purpos''  is  to  delay  the  exhaust  or  re- 
lease of  steam  from  the  cylinder. 


termed  inside  lap,  would  be  the  amount 
of  valve  that  extended  over  the  outside 
edges  of  the  steam  port  when  the  valve 
was  in  the  center  of  its  seat  or  in  mid- 
position.    See  cut. 


341.    Teilinc   lor   Blows   in    Compoonds.— 

'*How  would  you  test  for  a  valve  blow  in 
a  Vauclain  compound?  How  with  a  tan- 
dem? How  for  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinder  packing,  each  type,  and  several 
others,  regarding  compounds?" — -J.  R,  B. 

Answer. — The  detection  and  location  of 
blows  in  any  engine  is  not  always  an  eaby 
thiui;  lo  do  at  all  times  and  more  difficult, 
on  a  compound,  and  mechanical  officers 


Puton  Valre  %rith  Inside  AdnuMion 


341.  Piston  vs.  SUde  Valves. -"How  do 
they  difter  on  piston  valves  with  inside 
admission  from  others?" — J.  R,  B. 

Answer, — With  a  plain  slide  valve  the 
two  outside  edges  of  the  valve  are  the 
steam  edges  and  the  two  inside  edges  are 
the  exhaust  edges.  With  a  piston  valve 
with  outside  admission,  the  edge  of  the 
packing  ring  represents  the  edge  of  the 
valve  and  the  lead  and  lap  are  measured 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  slide  valve. 
In  a  piston  valve  with  inside  admission 
the  lap  would  be  the  amount  of  valve 
measuring  from  the  edge  of  the  rings  ttiat 
extend  over  the  inside  edges  of  the  steam 
ports  when  the  piston  valve  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  its  seat.    Exhaust  lap,  or  what  is 


should  not  expect  too  much  from  the  en- 
ginemen.  The  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions in  another  part  of  this  number  on 
the  Vauclain,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  McCarroll, 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Traveling  Engi- 
neers' Association,  and  the  testing  of  tan- 
dem compounds,  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Roesch, 
copyrighted,  and  by  his  permission  also 
reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
are  the  best  information  available  on  com- 
pounds of  the  above-named  types. 


342.    Etiect  of  Chancial  Driving  Wbeels.- 

"What  would  be  the  effect  of  changing 
the  main  pair  of  drivers  end  for  endr' — 
W,  o.  y. 
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Answer, — On  American  locomotives  the 
right-side  engine  leads  the  left-side  engine 
one-quarter  of  a  turn,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  crank  pins  are  set  at  an  angle  of  90 
degrees  to  each  other,  and  when  the  right 
side  is  on  forward  center  the  left  side 
would  be  on  the  top  quarter,  eccentrics 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  pins  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  pins  the  amount  of  lap 
and  lead.  If  you  could  take  the  main 
wheels,  axle  and  eccentrics  out  and  turn 
them  end  for  end  and  give  them  one-quar- 
ter of  a  turn  forwurd,  the  main  pins  and 


is   on   top   quarter.     Am   I   right?" — W. 

o.  y. 

Answer. — Yes,  sir.  Suppose  you  had 
an  engine  with  a  wheel  GO  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  a  cylinder  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter, stroke  24  inches.  This  would  place 
the  center  of  the  crank  pin  12  inches 
from  the  center  of  the  axle.  The  area  of 
a  20-inch  piston  is  314.16  square  inches, 
and  if  we  had  100  pounds  of  steam  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder,  when  the  pin  was 
on  the  top  quarter  we  would  have  a  pull 
of  31,410  pounds  on  the  crank  pin.    Now, 


StrttM  on  P«<lftsUd  Jaws 


eccentrics  would  be  in  identically  the  same 
position  as  before.  Take  a  piece  of  card- 
board about  the  size  of  a  dollar  and  stick 
pins  in  it  to  represent  the  crank  pins, 
mark  the  position  of  the  eccentrics  on  the 
paper  ai^d  then  turn  it  end  for  end.  The 
illustration  will  show  the  efitect  of  the 
change — ^none. 


343.  Stress  on  Pedestal  Jaws.-*'Is  the 
stress  on  the  pedestal  jaws  the  same 
when  the  crank  pin  is  on  either  quarter, 
toe  engine  running  ahead  under  steam? 
1  think  it  is  greater  when  the  crank  pin 


looking  at  the  wheel  as  we  would  look  at 

a  lever,  we  have  the  point  in  contact  with 

the  rail  as  the  fulcrum.    The  main  axle 

is  the  load  or  weight  to  be  moved  and  the ' 

pin  is  the  power.    This  gives  us  a  lever  of 

the  second  class,   in  which  a=12  inches 

and  Z)=30  inches;  power  applied  at 

(b  +a) 
p  -  P  X  ^ — ^  — '  -  ir,  or  the  stress  put  on 
o 

the  pedestal  when  in  this  position,  which 
is  43.082  pounds. 

With  the  pin  on  the  bottom  quarter  we 
have  a  lever  of  the  third  class;  o'=12 
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inches     and     b'=18    inches;     we    have 

P  X  b' 

"  -  — -  =  FT,  or  the  stress  on  the  pedestal 

o'  +  6' 

when  crank  pin  is  on  the  bottom  quarter, 
which  is  18.849  pounds  when  in  this  posi- 
tion.   Please  note  illustration. 


344.    Horse-Power  of  VaocUda  Compound  Lo- 

comotiTe.— "What  is  the  horse-power  of  a 
Vauclain  compound  locomotive,  cylinders 
19  and  32  inches  by  32  inches,  speed  30 
miles  per  hour,  M.  E.  P.  225  pounds,  and 
wheels    57     inches    in    diameter?" — W. 

o.  y. 

Answer. — We  infer  that  the  boiler  pres- 
sure is  225  pounds,  and  that  you  may 
wish  to  use  this  information  on  other 
sizes.  The  following  formula  is  used  to 
find  the  tractive  powy  for  a  Vauclain 
4-cyliuder  compound  locomotive  for  dif- 
ferent speeds : 

C«  X  S  X  %P         c«  X  S  X  MP 

-j. =.    T. 

D  D 

C=Diameter  of  high  pressure  cylinder 
in  inches. 

c=Diameter  of  low  pressure  cylinder  in 
inches. 

S=Stroke  of  piston  in  inches. 

P=Boiler  pressure  in  pounds. 

D=Diameter  of  driving  wheels  in 
inches. 

T=Tractive  power. 

The  tractive  power  multiplied  by  the 
speed  in  miles  per  hour  divided  by  375, 
gives  the  horse-power. 


345.  SUp  of  Link  Block.  - ''What  is  the 
exact  cause  of  the  slip  of  the  link  block, 
and  does  it  increase  the  travel  of  the 
valve?"— TF.  O.  Y. 

Answer. — ^Tne  exact  cause  of  the  link 
slipping  on  the  link  block  is  due  to  the 
link  block  being  securely  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rocker  arm.  Therefore,  the 
block  must  move  in  an  arc  traversed  by 
the  rocker  arm,  and  the  action  of  the  ec- 
centric rods  on  the  link  forces  it  to  move 
in  a  vertical  motion  at  certain  parts  of 
the  stroke,  which  causes  the  link  to  slip 
on  the  block.  When  one  eccentric  is  trav- 
eling forward  and  the  other  baclcward  the 
link  must  move,  but  the  block  does  not, 
hence  the  slip.  The  longer  the  cut-off  the 
greater  the  slip. 

346.  Broken  Aleck  Bolt  on  Ho|al  Engine. - 

''What  should  be  done  in  case  an  aleck 
bolt  broke  on  a  mogul?" — W.  O.  Y, 

Answer. — Block  up  between  truck  axle 
and  front  end  of  long  equalizer,  place  a 
truck  brass  on  the  axle  and  allow  the  end 
of  equalizer  to  rest  on  it.  Oil  the  brass 
well,  and  you  can  get  in  without  trouble. 


The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake. 

Answers  bp  F,  8.  Farmer, 

239.  Engine  Brake  Test.— ''Please  explain, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine  how 
the  air-brake  apparatus  on  an  engine 
should  be  tested  before  leaving  the  round- 
house ?"--0.  L. 

Answer. — The  test  before  leaving  the 
roundhouse  need  not  necessarily  be  as 
thorough  as  on  arrival,  lack  of  time  usu- 
ally preventing  the  making  of  any  repair 
that  can  thus  be  avoided,  but  there  are 
certain  things  that  the  engineer  should 
never  fail  to  ascertain.  They  are  (1)  re- 
liable operation  of  the  pump  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  its  air  cylinder;  {2} 
whether  the  main  reservoir  and  tender 
drain  cup  are  free  from  water;  (3)  Gon- 
dii ion  of  the  brake  valve;  (4)  accuracy 
of  the  air  gauge;  (5)  regulation  of  train- 
pipe  and  main  reservoir  pressure;  (6) 
the  condition  of  the  engine  and  tender 
brakes  as  regards  piston  travel  and  brake 
cylinder  leakage;  (7)  and  whether  there 
is  any  serious  train-pipe  or  main  reser- 
voir leakage  or  waste  of  pressure  in  using 
the  Bander,  bell  ringer  or  other  air  using 
devices  on  the  engine. 

Considering  the  other  duties  at  this 
time  it  may  seem  quite  difficult  to  test 
the  seven  features  mentioned,  bui  It  is 
not  so  if  done  systematically,  along  with 
the  other  duties.  One  of  the  first  duties 
on  entering  the  cab  should  be  to  start 
the  pump,  slowly.  ]\  the  time  over- 
clothes  are  on  an.^  •'^n  »v:^dy  to  screw 
down  grease  cups  oi  o.  .^i.,^..  .,  for  the 
main  essential  is  to  get  the  testing  done 
before  coupling  to  the  train,  the  pump 
speed  may  be  increased.  Do  your  other 
work  -io  as  to  reach  the  pump  after  the 
governor  is  controlling  it.  Then,  note 
whether  it  is  running  reliably,  whether 
there  is  any  suspicious  click  or  pound  and 
how  fast  speed  is  required  to  maintain 
full  pressures.  It  should  not  exceed  fif- 
teen or  twenty  exhausts  or  single  strokes 
per  minute.  Then,  listen  at  the  suction, 
but  do  not  cover  tiie  latter,  as  to  do  so  is 
a  useless  test.  The  suction  should  con- 
tinue almost  to  the  end  of  each  stroke 
and  there  should  be  no  blow  back.  If  bo 
found  any  excessive  speed  is  due  to  main 
reservoir  or  train-pipe  leakage.  Find 
which  later,  unless  it  is  noted  at  the  pump 
discharge  pipe  connection,  a  very  common 
place  and  easily  noted  at  this  time. 

On  return  to  the  cab  observe  the  train- 
pipe  and  main  reservoir  pressure  shown 
on  the  gauge,  then  make  a  20-pound  serv- 
ice reduction,  at   the  same  time  noting 
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whetber  the  black  hand  falls  steadily  and 
at  the  speed  it  should  and  whether  the 
brake  valve  responds  properly.  Next, 
quickly  note  the  driver  brake,  truck  brake 
(if  had)  and  tender  brake  piston  travels; 
wait  about  three  minutes  and  note  them 
again  so  as  to  determine  if  these  brakes 
are  leaking  off,  such  being  shown  by  less 
travel  or  complete  release.  Return  to  the 
cab  and,  if  the  engine  has  a  duplex  gov- 
ernor, see  that  maximum  main  reservoir 
pressure  can  be  obtained,  shown  when  the 
pump  is  controlled  by  the  governor,  with 
the  brake  valve  on  lap.  Next,  place  the 
brake  valve  handle  in  full  release,  observe 
whether  the  two  gauge  hands  come  to- 
gether, as  they  will  if  the  gauge  is  correct, 
return  the  handle  to  running  position  and 
about  a  minute  later  see  if  the  train  line 
pressure  is  about  the  same  as  when  the 
brakes  were  applied,  as  it  will  be  if  the 
feed  valve  is  not  leaking. 

If  the  pump  has  to  run  too  fast  to 
maintain  the  pressures  in  running  posi- 
tion and  its  air  cylinder  is  found  to  be  in 
fairly  good  condition,  lap  the  brake  valve. 
'When  it  is  again  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernor, if  the  8i>eed  is  noticeably  less 
the  leakage  is  from  the  train  pipe.  Oth- 
erwise it  is  from  the  main  reservoir  or 
connections.  The  latter  include  not  only 
the  pump  and  main  reservoir  pipe,  but 
sander,  bell  ringer,  air  signal  and  other 
air  using  devices,  up  to  and  including 
their  operating  valves. 

The  sander  and,  where  employed,  the 
air  signaling  device  should  be  tested  be- 
fore coupling  to  the  train.  Use  one  at  a 
time  and  note  the  increase  in  pump  speed, 
which  should  not  be  more  than  about 
twenty  single  strokes  for  the  first  and  less 
for  the  second. 


241.  Terminal  Brake  Test.  — "Please  say 
how  the  brake  should  be  tested  on  a 
freight  train  before  leaving  a  terminal." 
— O.  L. 

Anatoer. — ^The  main  object  sought  is  to 
insure  that  all  available  brakes  are  in  op- 
eration, how  many  there  are  of  these 
and  about  how  well  the  train  should  hold. 
It  follows  that  all  serious  train-pipe  leak- 
age must  be  stopped  and  such  small  re- 
pairs made  to  individual  brakes  as  train 
safety  requires  and  as  much  more  as  time 
will  permit.  The  air  brake  safety  of  a 
train  is  dependent,  so  long  as  full  pres- 
sure is  had,  on  the  number  of  good 
order  brakes,  the  tonnage  of  the  train,  the 
speed  and  the  grade.  Before  starting,  the 
engineer  should  always  know  the  number 
of  tons  there  are  per  good  brake,  deter- 


mined by  dividing  the  trial  tonnage  by 
the  number  of  good  brakes  shown  by  the 
test.  The  higher  the  tons  per  good  brake, 
the  steeper  the  descending  grade  and  the 
faster  the  speed,  the  less  is  the  air-brake 
safety  had. 

Time  and  insufficient  inspectors  are  the 
great  stumbling  blocks  in  terminal  test- 
ing. Therefore,  it  is  important  to  waste 
no  time,  use  none  in  unnecessary  work 
and  have  all  assistance  the  trainmen  can 
give.  The  latter  should  assist  in  coupling 
and  cutting  in  the  train  pipe  and  by  get- 
ting the  engine  on  the  train  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  engineer  should  do  his 
share  by  having  full  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure when  coupled  to  the  train  and  by 
running  the  pump  at  the  maximum  speed 
proper  while  charging  the  train.  He 
should  also  watch  for  signals  so  as  to 
make  no  delay  when  brake  application 
and  release  are  wanted. 

Test. — While  the  train  is  being  charged 
it  should  be  examined  for  leaks.  All 
found  should  be  stopped,  if  possible,  giv- 
ing attention  to  serious  ones  first.  At 
least  50  pounds  train-pipe  pressure  ought 
to  be  had  before  commencing  this  inspec- 
tion, and  full  pressure  is  desirable ;  but  it 
is  better  to  start  it  immediately  after  cut- 
ting in  the  engine  than  to  wait  for  more 
pressure  and  then  omit  stopping  leaks  and 
making  the  rest  of  the  test  properly  as  is 
liable  to  result  where  the  responsible  par- 
ties do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  val- 
ue of  a  thorough  test.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  seen  that  all  brakes  without 
apparent  defects  are  cut  in  and  that  any 
plainly  requiring  it  are  cut  out  and  card- 
ed. Also,  missing  cotters,  often  followed 
by  rods  dropping  and  serious  damage, 
should  be  replaced. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  first  inspection  for 
leakage,  full  pressure  should  be  had  before 
the  brakes  are  applied,  but  where  the 
necessary  time  will  not  be  allowed  at  least 
50  pounds  should  be  had.  A  single  re- 
duction of  15  pounds  should  then  be  made, 
followed  by  an  inspection.  Brakes  that 
do  not  apply  or  that  leak  off  should  be 
carded  and  long  piston  travel  should  be 
shortened. 

Finally,  the  brakes  should  be  released 
and  the  engineer  and  conductor  advised 
of  the  number  of  good  order  brakes  in  the 
train.  The  conductor  should  advise  the 
engineer  of  the  train  tonnage  and  total 
number  of  cars.  It  should  be  known  posi- 
tively that  all  brakes  are  off,  hand  as  well 
as  air  brakes.  This  can  be  done  by  an- 
other inspection  before  starting  or  by  the 
engineer  pulling  out  slowly  while  someone 
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inspects  each  car  as  it  passes,  but  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  an  O.  K. 
signal  must  be  given  and  acknowledged 
after  all  are  inspected  before  departure  is 
permissible. 

The  common  and  serious  fault  where 
terminal  tests  are  made,  is  failure  to 
make  the  repairs  needed  or  card  for  same. 
It  adds  unnecessary  labor  to  each  suc- 
ceeding test  and  results  in  many  defects 
going  unrepaired  for  long  periods  because 
their  presence  is  not  known  when  there 
is  time  to  fix  them. 


241.  Brake  Vilve  Service  Delect8.-''I  will 
try  to  explain  the  experience  we  had  on 
one  of  our  passenger  engines  recently. 
We  had  got  about  half  way  over  our  di- 
vision of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
when  the  engineer,  commencing  a  stop 
for  coal  and  water,  apparently  made  the 
usual  reduction,  but  got  no  action  on  the 
brakes.  Tie  finally  had  to  use  the  emer- 
gency position  to  stop.  For  some  time 
after  this  he  either  had  to  leave  the  brake 
valve  in  service  position  to  get  any  brake 
action  or  use  the  emergency  position  grad- 
ually. In  service  there  was  no  discharge 
from  the  service  exhaust  fitting. 

Later  on  the  valve  commenced  to  work 
as  usual  and  gave  no  more  trouble,  I 
think  it  was  caused  by  a  leak  past  the 
equalizing  piston  packing  ring  or  by  the 
piston  sticking  shut.  Will  look  for  an 
answer  in  the  next  Magazine." — J.  M,  8. 

Answer. — ^This  is  a  most  unusual 
trouble  and  the  first  of  its  kind  the  writer 
has  ever  beard  of.  Tour  first  explanation 
is  the  right  one,  leakage  past  the  equal- 
izing piston  packing  ring.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  piston  not  rising  and  dis- 
charging the  train-pipe  pressure  and  by 
the  continued  use  of  service  position  final- 
ly causing  the  brakes  to  apply.  It  had 
to  reduce  slowly  as  the  preliminary  ex- 
haust port  bad  to  reduce  the  usual  equal- 
izing reservoir  volume  and  that  of  the 
train  pipe  as  well,  aided  only  by  whatever 
train-pipe  leakage  existed. 

If  this  is  correct  an  observation  of  the 
gauge  at  the  time  service  position  was 
being  used,  would  have  shown  that  the 
black  hand  reduced  very  much  slower 
than  usual.  The  piston  packing  ring  was 
evidently  worn,  and  when  the  piston 
closed  the  last  time  before  the  trouble, 
some  grit  pushed  the  ring  away  from  con- 
tact with  part  of  the  cylinder  wall,  thus 
causing  leakage  of  train-pipe  pressure  by 
it  when  the  next  reduction  was  made. 
Doubtless  either  the  jarring  of  the  engine 
or  the  use  of  emergency  drove  out  the 
grit  and  allowed  the  ring  to  seat  again. 


242.  Straight  Air  Stuck  Tank  ftrake.-"One 
day  while  doing  a  little  switching  with  an 
engine  fitted  with  the  combined  automatic 
and  straight-air  brake,  the  tender  brake 
stuck  while  I  was  using  the  straight  air 
but  was  got  off  by  making  a  service  ap- 
plication (automatic)  and  release.  As 
this  soon  occurred  again  I  cut  out  the 
automatic  brake  valve,  having  little  work 
to  do. 

The  gauge  showed  85  pounds  train-pipe 
pressure  and  the  engineer  that  runs  the 
engine  regularly  said  that  he  had  just  had 
the  feed  valve  cleaned."— ^7.  M.  A?. 

Answer. — ^The  tender  brake  stuck  be- 
cause of  little  or  no  excess  pressure.  Ex- 
cess pressure  is  necessary  with  this  appa- 
ratus. Without  it  the  train-pipe  and 
main  reservoir  pressures  are  equal.  Then, 
the  application  of  straight-air  draws 
down  the  main  reservoir  pressure  slightly, 
either  taking  the  train-pipe  pressure  with 
it  or  allowing  leakage  to  reduce  it  because 
of  no  feed.  A  train-pipe  reduction  so 
slight  that  it  would  not  cause  an  auto- 
matic brake  application  will  cause  the 
triple  to  put  enough  air  in  the  pipe  be- 
tween it  and  the  double  check  valve  to 
cause  the  latter  to  reverse  and  stick  the 
brake  when  the  straight-air  release  is  at- 
tempted. That  it  occurred  with  the  ten- 
der brake  only  indicates  that  the  train 
pipe  reduction  was  either  too  slight  to 
affect  the  driver  brake  triple  or  the  latter 
brake  stuck,  but  soon  leaked  off. 

To  tell  what  is  the  cause  of  an  excess- 
ive train  pipe  pressure,  make  a  10-pound 
reduction,  leave  the  valve  on  lap  and 
note  the  black  hand,  the  brake  valve  cut- 
out cock  being  left  open.  If  the  hand 
raises  then  the  fault  is  usually  a  leaky 
rotary  valve,  though  a  defective  leather 
gasket,  between  the  main  reservoir  pas- 
sageway and  the  cavity  over  the  piston, 
is  possible  with  the  early  types  of  the 
modern  valve.  If  the  hand  does  not  rise 
then  the  feed  valve  is  set  too  high,  is  leak- 
ing or  the  gasket  between  it  and  the  brake 
valve  is  defective. 

#      #      #      * 

The  New  York  Air  Bralte. 

Answers  bw  J*  P.  Kellw* 

151.    AdJusUng  the  New  York  Triplex  Oov- 

eraor.— '*Wben  making  adjustments  to  tbe 
triplex  governor  we  have  found  thi(t  we 
can  not  make  the  pump  pump  up  the 
pressure  to  more  than  100  pounds  before 
it  stops,  although  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  wrong  about  the  governor.  Kind- 
ly give  your  explanation  of  how  you  ad- 
just the  triplex  governor." — A,  C,  C 

s^nswer, — Confusion  and  failure  in 
making  satisfactory  adjustments   of  the 
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triplex  governor  probably  occurs  throagh 
lack  of  following  the  proper  methods  of 
adjustment  when  dealing  with  this  type 
of  governor. 

When  adjusting  the  triplex  governor 
observe  the  following: 

Before  any  pressure  is  accumulated  in 
the  main  reservoir,  place  the  handle  of 
the  brake  valve  in  positive  lap  position, 
then  start  the  pump,  and  adjust  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  top  first.  Screw  down 
the  regulating  nut  until  the  pump  is  able 
to  pump  up  the  desired  pressure.  If  it  is 
noticed  that  the  pump  does  not  start 
promptly  after  stopping  when  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  reduces  slightly,  screw 
down  slightly  on  the  regulating  nut  suffi- 
cient to  start  the  pump,  and  replace  se- 
curely the  cap  nut,  which  is  also  the  lock 
nut.  Having  adjusted  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  top,  close  the  stop  cock  in  the 
branch  pipe  leading  to  one  of  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  tops  and,  after  moving  the 
brake  valve  handle  to  release  position, 
proceed  to  adjust  the  other  top  for  the 
higher  of  the  two  brake-pipe  pressures  to 
be  carried,  observing  the  same  method  of 
manipulating  the  regulating  and  lock  nut 
as  used  in  adjusting  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  top. 

After  adjusting  the  higher  brake-pipe 
pressure  top,  empty  the  brake  pipe  of  all 
pressure,  open  the  stop-cock  in  the  branch 
governor  pipe,  and  return  the  brake  valve 
handle  to  release  position,  after  which 
proceed  to  adjust  the  low-pressure  top. 

Screwing  down  on  the  regulating  nut 
will  increase  the  pressure,  and  unscrewing 
it  will  decrease  the  pressures  which  can 
be  carried. 


locomotive  builders  in  bending  the  pipes, 
that  remained  in  the  pipes  instead  of  be- 
ing blown  out,  as  it  should  be  before  test- 
ing, working  around  into  the  pump  gov- 
ernor and  holding  the  diaphragm  ofi^  its 
seat,  thus  causing  the  pump  governor  to 
shut  off  the  pump.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
ailed  your  pump  governor. 

•       #      • 

Train  Roles  and  Train  f^ractice. 
Answers  bg  H,  A,  liatbp, 

177.  Dale  of  le(i8teriag.-"In  filling  out 
the  column  for  the  date  on  the  register 
should  you  register  the  date  of  the  train 
(the  date  it  was  due  to  start  on  its  run), 
the  date  it  is  due  at  the  station  or  the 
actual  date  that  it  is  there?"— r/.  B. 

Answer* — We  do  not  know  of  any  road 
that  provides  for  this  matter  by  rule,  and 
probably  there  are  not  many  places  where 
definite  instructions  are  given.  It  is  our 
impression  that  the  actual  date  on  which 
the  train  arrives  or  departs  is  the  one 
which  should  show  on  the  register.  If 
this  were  the  established  practice  (and 
we  think  it  is  in  most  places)  all  trains 
registering  under  one  date  would  appear 
together.  There  need  be  no  occasion  for 
misunderstanding  the  identity  of  a  train 
for  its  schedule  is  in  effect  only  twelve 
hours  and  the  register  would  show  con- 
clusively the  date  of  the  train  at  its  initial 
point.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  fur- 
ther information  in  regard  to  this. 


152.  Sani  ia  Pomp  Ooveraor.— "Some  time 
ago,  shortly  after  starting  on  a  trip,  we 
had  trouble  with  the  pump  governor  shut- 
ting off  the  pump  before  the  standard 
pressure  had  been  got  in  the  train  pipe, 
although  the  engine  and  air-brake  equip- 
ment was  brand  new.  Can  you  tell  us 
why  the  pump  governor  acted  in  this  man- 
ner?"—FT.  O. 

Answer. — When  dirt  gets  to  the  dia- 
phragm valve  of  the  pump  governor,  and 
lodc:ea  on  the  seat,  air  can  leak  down  on 
the  governor  piston,  and  the  pressure  will 
hold  the  steam  valve  partially  closed,  pre- 
venting the  pump  from  working  as  it 
should. 

Considerable  complaint  has  been  made 
of  late  on  account  of  brand  new  pump 
governors  on  new  engines  acting  as  you 
state,  and  investigation  shows  that  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  sand,  used  by  the 


178.  Work  Trains  le(i8toriag.-*'If  a  work 
train  has  orders  to  work  between  certain 
points  and  there  is  a  register  station  be- 
tween the  limits,  should  the  work  train 
register  if  it  comes  into  the  station  and 
goes  right  out  again?** — J.  B. 

Answer, — The  Standard  Code  has  noth- 
ing to  say  about  registers,  but  on  roads 
where  there  are  rules  concerning  them 
they  usually  require  that  all  trains  regis- 
ter arrival  and  departure  from  such  sta- 
tions. In  the  case  of  a  work  extra  there 
may  be  cases  where  it  would  be  of  no 
particular  use  to  any  one  and  yet  it  might 
sometime  involve  an  important  question. 
If  the  rules  of  the  individual  road  do  not 
specifically  require  it  we  should  say  it  is 
good  practice  to  register  each  arrival  and 
departure.  

179.  Manner  of  le(isterini.-"Xo.  128  en- 
gine 1247  was  delayed  between  stations 
by  a  broken  eccentric  on  the  engine  and 
arrived  at  Falmouth,  a  register  station, 
12  hours  and  10  minutes  late,  having 
flagged  itself  in.  How  should  the  con- 
ductor register  in  this  case?" — J,  B. 
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Anstoer, — Strictly  speaking  the  train 
had  no  identity  at  all.  It  was  not  No. 
128,  for  that  schedule  had  expired;  and 
it  was  not  an  extra,  for  extras  can  only 
run  by  the  authority  of  a  train  order  and 
there  had  been  (presumably)  no  oppor- 
tunity to  send  an  order  to  it.  There  would 
therefore  be  nothing  in  the  rules  to  re- 
quire it  to  register  at  all.  The  register  is 
often  used,  however,  for  other  purposes 
than  to  fulfil  train  rule  requirements  such 
as  to  record  the  order  in  which  engines 
and  crews  arrive  or  possibly  for  the  in- 
formation of  sectionmen  or  others  who 
may  be  expecting  the  train.  Or,  if  it 
were  a  terminal  station,  the  agent  or  yard 
master  would  probably  depend  upon  the 
register  for  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
cars  which  the  train  handled.  It  would 
therefore  be  advisable  to  register  in  the 
usual  way,  leaving  the  number  of  the  train 
blank  and  stating  that  it  was  the  train 
of  No.  128,  giving  the  date  of  the  sched- 
ule, and  that  it  flagged  in  on  account  of 
being  more  than  12  hours  late. 


IM.  Work  Train  Limits.  -  "Suppose  we 
have  orders  to  work  extra  between  A  and 
B,  both  being  intermediate  stations.  Have 
we  the  right  to  use  the  main  track  at 
both  A  and  B?  If  not,  just  where  do  our 
limits  end?  Some  say  the  first  station 
switch  is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  and  others 
say  we  can  go  as  far  as  the  train  order 
signal."— 12.  F.  P. 

•  Answer, — From  the  fact  that  when  a 
train  ia  given  right  over  another  to  a 
certain  station  or  when  it  is  given  an 
order  to  meet  a  superior  train  it  must 
take  the  siding  at  the  first  switch  and  has 
no  right  on  the  main  track  beyond  that 
switch,  it  would  seem  that  when  the  lim- 
its of  a  work  train  are  marked  by  the 
name  of  a  station  that  the  train  could  run 
to  the  entrance  switch  of  the  passing 
track  and  no  further.  Probably  there  is 
considerable  laxity  in  this  regard  and  if 
work  extras  have  occasion  to  use  the  main 
track  at  the  end  of  their  limits  they  do 
so,  but  we  should  advise  that  it  be  done 
under  protection  of  a  fiag.  We  believe 
that  general  opinion  would  favor  the 
above  understanding  and  that  the  train 
order  signal  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 


the  first  section  must  run  ahead  of  the 
second.  There  may  have  been  a  time 
when  dispatchers  were  required  to  give 
right  over  a  following  section  aa  well  as 
a  leading  one  on  the  technicality  that  the 
second  section  has  the  same  schedule  as 
the  first,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  now 
generally  understood  that  if  a  train  is 
given  right  over  a  specified  section  it  in- 
cludes the  right  over  all  following  sec- 
tions, inasmuch  as  the  sections  can  not 
change  positions. 

One  thing  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection. Although  No.  3  is  given  right 
over  1st  No.  2  A  to  G  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  will  necessarily  meet  at  C. 
First  No.  2  may  be  able  to  make  B  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  time  of  No.  3,  or, 
No.  3  may  later  be  given  an  order  to  wait 
at  B  until  a  certain  time  for  Ist  No.  2. 
Or,  cases  have  been  known  where  Ist  No. 
2  has  flagged  itself  by  some  other  train 
to  B.  In  an  order  like  the  one  quoted 
No.  3  is  given  the  right  over  Ist  No.  2 
only.  When  it  meets  that  section  the 
order  is  fulfilled  and  its  relation  to  fol- 
lowing sections  is  governed  by  the  rules. 


181.  lliht  Over  First  Section.-**  'No.  3  has 
right  over  Ist  No.  2  A  to  C.*  No.  2  is  a 
first-class  and  No.  3  a  second-class  train. 
What  right  does  this  order  give  No.  3 
over  2d  No.  2  between  A  and  O?"— "jT.  G. 

Answer. — Although  the  rules  do  not  say 
so,   it  is  accepted  without  question   that 


182.  The  Word  "  li£ht."-"We  have  a  rule 
in  force  as  follows:  *When  a  train  un- 
able to  proceed  against  the  right  or  sched- 
ule of  an  opposing  train  is  overtaken  be- 
tween telegraph  stations  by  a  train  of  the 
same  or  inferior  class  having  right  or 
schedule  which  permits  it  to  proceed,  the 
delayed  train  may,  after  proper  consulta- 
tion with  the  following  train,  precede  it 
to  the  next  telegraph  station,  where  it 
must  report.*  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  here  as  to  what  the  word  'righf 
in  this  rule  means  and  we  would  like 
your  opinion." — T,  G, 

Answer. — The  evolution  in  the  meaning 
of  this  word  in  a  train  rule  sense  is  in- 
teresting. Originally  when  it  was  said 
that  a  train  "had  a  right  to  go"  or  had  a 
right  to  the  main  track  or  a  right  to  any- 
thing else  it  was  meant  that  it  was  per- 
mitted, under  the  iniles  or  by  train  or- 
ders to  proceed  or  to  use  the  main  track 
or  whatever  might  be  implied  in  the  state- 
ment. It  became  necessary,  in  the  course 
of  time,  in  order  to  more  fully  explain  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  rules  of  the 
Standard  Gode,  to  adopt  stated  definitions 
for  certain  words  so  that  when  they  are 
used  we  may  know  exactly  what  they 
mean.  This  word  "right"  was  one  to 
which  a  definition  was  applied,  and  the 
definition  narrows  down  its  meaning  to  an 
understanding  much  more  concise  than 
that  to  which  we  were  accustomed.  In 
speaking    of    (he   relation    between    two 
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trains  we  used  to  say  of  one  of  them, 
"It  has  ft  right  to  go,"  or,  "It  has  a  right 
to  hold  the  main  track."  It  did  not  mat- 
ter what  was  the  authority  by  which  it 
could  do  these  things,  the  word  meant 
that  such  action  was  permitted.  But  in 
the  list  of  Standard  Code  definitions  the 
relationship  between  trains  is  described 
in  the  definition  for  a  "superior  train" 
and  says  that  it  is  "a  train  having  prece- 
dence over  other  trains."  It  goes  further 
and  describes  how  this  "precedence"  may 
be  obtained  and  says  that  "a  train  may 
be  made  superior  to  another  train  by 
right,  class  or  direction."  Further  ex- 
planation tells  us  that  "right  is  conferred 
by  train  order;  class  and  direction  by 
time-table."  Equally  explicit  is  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "train  of  superior  right."  It 
is  "a  train  given  precedence  by  train 
order." 

Thus  we  have  the  official  Standard 
Code  meaning  of  the  word  "right"  and  it 
means  just  one  thing :  authority  conferred 
by  train  order.  If  the  authority  is  con- 
ferred in  any  other  way  we  can  not  prop- 
erly use  the  word.  The  distinction  thus 
made  is  perfectly  proper,  although  we 
had  gotten  so  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
word  in  its  broad  and  general  meaning 
that  it  may  be  a  little  inconvenient  to 
find  a  word  to  take  its  place. 

The  object  of  the  rule  quoted  in  this 
question  is  to  assist  a  ti-ain  that  may  be 
delayed  waiting  for  other  trains  and  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  dispatcher,  and 
the  words  "right  or  schedule  of  an  oppos- 
ing train"  simply  mean  a  superior  train, 
it  being  superior  either  by  train  order 
right  or  time-table  provision,  as  has  been 
explained.  If  the  delayed  train  is  over- 
taken by  a  train  of  the  same  or  inferior 
class  which  has  authority  to  proceed 
(either  by  right  or  time-table)  it  may 
arrange  with  the  latter  train  and  run 
ahead  of  it  to  the  next  open  telegraph 
office,  where  it  may  obtain  orders  or  pro- 
ceed according  to  rule.  The  rule  would 
mean  the  same  if  it  were  worded  like 
this:  "When  a  train  unable  to  proceed 
against  a  superior  train  is  overtaken  be- 
tween telegraph  stations  by  a  train  of 
the  same  or  inferior  class  having  author- 
ity to  proceed,"  etc. 

This  answer  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Standard  Code  is  in  use  on  the 
road  from  which  the  question  came.  The 
rule  itself  is  not  a  part  of  the  Standard 
Code  but  it  is  a  very  useful  one  and 
ahould  be  more  generally  adopted. 


183.  Under  the  Same  lule.-"No.  3,  a  sec- 
ond-clas-s  train  south  bound,  unable  to 
make  C  for  No.  2,  north  bound,  first-class, 
is  overtaken  at  B  by  a  south  bound  extra 
having  a  meet  at  O  with  No.  2.  Can 
No.  H  precede  the  extra  to  CT—T,  O. 

An/iiccr. — The  rule  treated  in  Question 
182  is  to  he  used  only  in  emergency  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  unnecessary  de- 
lay It  contemplates  the  exigency  of  a 
train  being  at  a  blind  siding  with  no  way 
of  getting  orders  from  the  dispatcher.  It 
is  not  intended  to  be  used  indiscriminate- 
ly or  when  it  may  involve  a  delay  to 
trains  more  important  than  the  one  which 
is  being  helped.  In  this  case  No.  3  could 
precede  the  extra  from  B  to  C  providing 
the  circumstances  would  warrant  the  pos- 
sible delay  to  No.  3  at  C,  which  should 
be  taken  into  account.  Whether  the  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  would  rest  with  the 
conductor  and  engineer  of  No.  3  who 
would  be  expected  to  decide  whether 
the  move  were  a  wise  one  or  not. 


184.  ABolher  Form  of  the  Same.~*'An  extra 
south  with  a  meet  at  B  with  No.  4,  a 
second-class  northbound  train  is  over- 
taken at  B  by' an  extra  having  a  meet  at 
C  with  the  same  train.  Can  the  first 
named  extra  precede  the  second  to  C?* — 

T.  a. 

Answer. — The  questioner  does  not  say 
whether  B  is  a  telegraph  station,  nor 
does  he  give  any  indication  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  trains  concerned.  If 
B  is  a  nontelegraph  station  the  situation 
comes  under  the  provisions  of  the  rule 
previously  described.  ^Vhether  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  putting  it  into  effect 
is  another  question  and  must  be  decided 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  first  named 
extra. 

With  regard  to  the  place  'where  the 
train  may  be  delayed,  it  being  described 
in  the  rule  as  "between  telegraph  sta- 
tions," it  is  probable  that  conductors  and 
enginemen  would  not  be  censured  for  ap- 
plying a  somewhat  liberal  meaning. 
While  it  was  intended  to  help  a  train 
out  of  a  blind  siding,  yet  if  it  were  at  a 
telegraph  office  which  was  closed  for  the 
night,  or  if  the  wire  was  in  trouble  so 
that  orders  could  not  be  obtained,  it  would 
be  a  mark  of  good  judgment  rather  than 
otherwise  to  take  advantage  of  the  rule 
to  avoid  prolonged  delay.  When  this  ac- 
tion is  taken  the  leading  train  should 
notify  trains  that  it  may  meet  at  the  next 
telegraph  station  or  before  reaching  there 
of  what  has  been  done  and  that  the  other 
train  is  following. 
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185.  A  Tiffle-Table  Qoettioa.-'«Train  No.  1 
of  the  17th,  soathbound,  ii  dae  to  leave 
A  at  11 :50  p.  m.  and  B  at  12 :05  a.  m. 
A  new  time-table  takes  effect  at  12 :05  a. 
m.,  the  18th.  on  which  No.  1  is  due  to 
leave  A  at  12 :35  a.  m.  and  B  at  12 :30  a. 
m.  Does  No.  1  of  the  17th  die  with  the 
old  time-table  at  12 :05  a.  m.  or  does  she 
hold  rifhts  until  12  hours  late  on  the  old 
schedule  between  A  and  B?" — T,  O, 

Answer — We  assume  that  Standard 
Code  Rule  4  (B)  is  in  use  or,  if  the  rules 
are  not  standard,  that  the  same  principle 
is  employed,  viz.,  that  of  a  train  on  the 
road  assuming  the  schedule  of  the  corre- 
sponding number  on  the  new  time-table. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  rule 
has  caused  more  argument  than  all  others 
put  together  and  that  its  present  form  in 
the  Standard  Code,  unless  qualified  by 
some  provision  from  the  outside,  may,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  leave  a  loop- 
hole for  two  trains  to  assume  the  same 
schedule. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  it  was  the  al- 
most universal  understanding  that  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  No.  1  would  follow  liter- 
ally the  instructions  of  Rule  4  (B), 
which  are  these :  "A  train  of  the  preced- 
ing time-table  shall  retain  its  train  orders 
and  take  the  schedule  of  the  train  of  the 
same  number  on  the  new  time-table." 
The  rule  seems  plain  that  in  this  case  the 
train  should  simply  wait  45  minutes  and 
proceed  according  to  the  new  time-table. 
But  immediately  we  encounter  difficulties. 
The  first  sentence  of  Rule  4  (B)  is  this : 
"Each  time-table,  from  the  moment  it 
takes  effect,  supersedes  the  preceding 
time-table."  This  means  that  at  12  :05  a. 
m.  the  18th  the  old  time-table  is  entire- 
ly annulled,  the  new  one  taking  its  place, 
and  the  new  one  shows  No.  1  due  to 
leave  A  at  12 :35  a.  m.  The  rule  would 
seem  to  authorize  No.  1  to  leave  A  on 
time  at  12 : 35  a.  m.,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  train  at  B  which  is  going  to  as- 
sume the  same  schedule. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  date 
of  the  train.  It  would  start  out  as  the 
train  of  the  17th  and  arrive  at  the  term- 
inal as  the  train  of  the  18th.  This  would* 
be  a  peculiar  condition,  to  say  the  least. 


Recent  study  of  the  subject  bos  led 
many  to  adopt  what  is  known  as  the 
''date"  principle,  which  proves  to  be  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  inconsistencies 
above  described.  According  to  this  under- 
standing the  train  carries  the  same  date 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  run. 
It  may  assume  the  schedule  of  the  corre- 
sponding number  on  the  new  time-table, 
but  it  must  be  the  schedule  of  the  tame 
date  that  the  train  was  using  before  the 
change.  In  other  words,  if  the  train 
starts  as  the  train  of  the  17th  it  must 
continue  as  the  train  of  that  date.  That 
particular  train,  when  the  new  time-table 
takes  effect,  is  entitled  to  the  schedule  of 
the  17th,  and  no  other  train  can  assume 
it.  By  that  means  it  is  evident  that  two 
trains  can  not  by  any  means  take  the 
same  schedule.  In  the  case  before  us.  No. 
1,  having  started  as  the  train  of  the  17th 
at  11:50  p.  m.  receives  a  new  time-table 
on  its  arrival  at  R.  It  looks  to  see  what 
time  it  (No  1  of  the  17th)  is  due  at  B 
and  it  finds  that  it  was  due  there  (sup- 
posedly) at  12:30  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  almost  24  hours  previous.  It  is 
therefore  dead  and  can  not  move  without 
orders.  Going  back  to  the  initial  point. 
A,  If  we  look  at  the  register  we  will  see 
that  No.  1  of  the  17th  has  registered  oat 
and  as  the  schedule  must  be  filled  every 
day  (if  it  is  a  "daily"  schedule)  there  is 
a  train  due  on  the  18th,  therefore  there  is 
one  due  to  leave  A  at  12 :34  a.  m.  on  that 
day,  30  minutes  after  the  time-table  takes 
effect. 

The  second  explanation  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  by  far  the  better,  but  it 
is  a  question  what  answer  would  be  given 
if  you  should  ask  your  trainmaster  or  su- 
perintendent. Of  course  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  rul- 
ing. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  date  is  neither  authorized  nor 
suggested  by  the  Standard  Code.  It  is 
an  arbitrary  ruling  on  the  roads  where  it 
is  used.  It  is  fully  explained  in  the 
stories  of  the  "High  Line"  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  April,  May,  June  and  September. 
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Railway   Club    Proceedings 


Water  Softening  for  Locomotive 
Use.* 

Mr.  Turner  :  Mr.  President  and  Gen- 
tlemen— I  am  not  exactly  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament OS  the  worthy  preacher  who, 
when  he  had  reached  the  pulpit  of  the 
chnrch  in  the  country  where  he  was  to 
preach  one  Sunday,  found  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  notes,  and  wishing  to  square  him- 
self with  his  congregation  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  address  again  on  the  following 
Sunday,  said  that  upon  that  occasion  he 
would  have  to  depend  upon  the  Lord,  and 
the  following  Sabbath  he  would  come  bet- 
ter prepared. 

When  invited  to  open  the  discussion  to- 
night on  the  subject  of  "Water  Purifica- 
tion," my  first  thought  was,  what  can  I 
say  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  great- 
est number. 

Volumes  have  been  written,  but  largely 
from  a  technical  point  of  view  and  but  lit- 
tle from  the  practical  side;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  you  might  like  to  hear 
from  that  side,  or  from  the  men  who  have 
to  handle  the  locomotives  after  they  have 
been  provided  with  softened  water,  how  it 
performs  upon  the  road  and  how  it  is 
handled  at  the  engine-house,  and  what  the 
actual  results  are  from  the  use  of  treated 
water,  when  the  subject  is  stripped  of  all 
theories,  illuj$ion  and  delusion. 

The  line  with  which  I  am  connected 
has  ten  purifying  plants  in  operation  on 
100  miles  of  track  and  has  under  consid- 
eration the  construction  of  five  more. 
Treated  water  has  been  used  in  a  sufll- 
cient  degree  for  the  past  eighteen  months 
to  make  the  observations  reliable,  and  it 
iif  now  well  understood  what  can  be  ex- 
Iiccted  from  the  investment.  The  water 
supply  is  taken  from  six  different  rivers, 
no  two  presenting  the  same  analysis.  The 
greatest  trouble  that  has  to  be  met  is 
acidity,  at  times  and  places  being  as  high 
as  thirty-five  grains  to  the  gallon,  and  one- 
third  of  this  being  free  sulphuric  acid. 
The  second  disturbing  elements  are  sul- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia  and  the 
third  are  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

A  recital  of  actual  experiences  the 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  features  before 
and    after    the    installation    of    treating 

*DiMQuioa  op«niid  by  Mr.L.H.  Tnraer,  Su- 
ptrlntendont  of  Motive  Power,  Pittsbarg  snd 
Lske  Brto  Railroad. 


plants  will  probably  be  of  greater  interest 
than  an  array  of  figures  showing  percent- 
ages of  saving,  etc.  Our  past  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  we  have  the  worst 
water  from  the  first  of  August  until  about 
November  1st  or  until  the  heavy  fall 
rains  commence.  During  this  period  the 
river  supply  is  largely  made  up  of  drain- 
age from  the  coal  mines,  and  during  one 
particularly  bad  season,  prior  to^  the  use 
of  treated  water,  three  shifting  locomo- 
tives new  and  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turers were  sent  to  one  point  in  the  acid 
district  in  June.  Early  in  September  of 
the  same  year  every  tube  in  the  three  lo- 
comotives was  removed  and  scrapped,  be- 
ing totally  unfit  for  further  service. 

Before  treated  water  was  used  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  in  lo- 
comotives that  had  worked  largely  in  the 
districts  where  incrusting  solids  predom- 
inated, such  an  amount  of  mud  and  scale 
as  to  entirely  obstruct  all  circulation  in 
portions  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
boiler,  and  there  would  be  from  fifteen  to 
forty  tubes  collapsed  and  worthless  for 
future  use.  During  the  latter  part  of 
each  year  troubles  multiplied  rapidly  and 
such  locomotives  as  were  not  filled  up  with 
scale  and  burning  out,  the  sheets  and 
tubes  were  being  eaten  up  with  acid,  and 
failures  on  the  road  were  not  the  excep- 
tion but  the  rule. 

Before  treated  water  was  used  it  was 
the  rule  to  wash  out  boilers  once  for  each 
seven  to  ten  days  of  service.  After  the 
treating  plants  were  installed,  the  time 
between  washouts  was  gradually  length- 
ened until  under  favorable  conditions, 
where  the  movements  of  the  power  could 
be  controlled  and  nothing  but  treated  wa- 
ter provided,  they  were  run  for  forty-five 
days  between  the  times  the.  washout  plugs 
were  removed.  However,  the  materials 
which  were  used  to  soften  the  water,  pre- 
cipitate sludge,  and  neutralise  the  acid, 
caused  the  boilers  to  foam,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  change  the  water  at  intervals  of 
above  five  days.  This  feature  is  easily 
taken  care  of  by  equipping  the  engine- 
houses  with  facilities  for  hot  water  boiler 
washing,  and  when  properly  designed  the 
water  can  be  blown  out  of  the  largest 
boilers,  the  boilers  re-filled  without  dump- 
ing the  fire,  and  the  locomotive  made 
ready  for  service  in  thirty-five  minutes. 
The  amount  of  scale  and  mud  taken  from 
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a.  boiler  that  has  run  for  forty-five  days 
with  treated  water  will  approximate 
about  the  same  amount  as  one  run  for 
seven  days  with  untreated  water,  with  this 
difference,  that  quite  a  percentage  of  the 
stuff  removed  from  the  boiler  using  treat- 
ed water  consists  of  scale  which  has  loos- 
ened up  and  came  down  and  was  made  be- 
fore treated  water  was  used.  Corrosion 
of  tubes  and  plates  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  claim  or  statement  is  not 
made  that  we  are  entirely  free  from  scale 
in  our  boilers ;  this  may  be  so  when  noth- 
ing but  treated  water  is  sent  to  the  boiler. 

The  source  of  benefits  to  be  derived  are 
many,  but  in  order  to  get  them  all  your 
engine  houses  must  be  equipped  with 
pipes,  one  to  conduct  the  impure  water 
from  the  boiler  to  the  condensing  cham- 
ber in  the  power-house,  another  contain- 
ing superheated  water  and  another  for 
steam,  at  power-house  pressure,  or  in 
other  words,  you  must  be  able  to  change 
the  water  in  your  locomotives  quickly  in 
order  to  save  the  difference  between  the 
time  required  to  blow-off  the  steam,  cool 
down  the  boiler,  and  properly  wash  it  out 
with  cold  water  as  is  done  at  most  termi- 
nals today  and  that  required  to  change 
the  water  without  dumping  the  fire  This 
means  nearly  one  hour  per  day  for  all 
locomotives  upon  the  road,  and  if  this 
time  is  employed  in  hauling  trains  a  much 
larger  volume  of  business  can  be  moved 
without  any  increase  in  number  of  loco- 
motives used.  In  addition  to  this  saving 
of  time  the  boilers  are  relieved  of  a  vast 
amount  of  rapid  and  irregular  expansion 
and  contraction  that  they  are  now  sub- 
jected to  upon  all  roads. 

Another  feature  is  the  economy  found 
in  keeping  the  boilers  comparatively  free 
from  scale,  resulting  in  better  conditions 
of  heat  and  a  consequent  increase  in  num- 
ber of  miles  run  per  ton  of  coal,  wliich 
during  the  year  1904  was  increased  5.7 
per  cent,  with  an  increased  trainload  of 
6.5  per  cent.  The  saving  in  coal  alone 
would  pay  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
total  cost  of  the  plant  installed.  The  life 
of  the  fire-boxes  must  be  increased,  ab- 
sence of  mud  means  absence  of  burned 
fire-box  sheets,  and  any  man  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation  knows  that  more 
fire-boxes  are  burned  out  than  are  worn 
out 

You  must  not  think  that  you.  can  put 
in  an  occasional  plant  here  and  there  and 
continue  the  old  methods  of  boiler-wash- 
ing and  get  the  benefits,  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  disappointed.  Mixing  impure  wa- 
ter in  a  boiler  with  treated  water  is  not 


a  good  thing  to  do,  for  unless  you  under- 
stand what  has  been  done,  the  results  will 
lead  you  to  believe  that  water  purifica- 
tion is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  as  it  has 
been  an  observation  that  where  treated 
and  untreated  water  are  mixed  in  the 
boiler,  the  precipitation  of  sludge  is  much 
greater  than  where  either  is  used  alone. 

Neither  must  you  believe  your  engines 
will  all  stop  leaking  when  you  have  pure 
water.  Other  remedies  must  be  applied 
to  overcome  bad  firing,  bad  pumping,  rap- 
id contraction  caused  by  hurried  boiler- 
washing,  running  engines  from  the  ash-pit 
to  engine-house  with  fire  out  and  dampers 
open,  and  many  other  abuses  that  the  lo- 
comotive is  subjected  to  either  by  condi- 
tions that  can  not  be  overcome  or  by  care- 
less and  indifferent  men  handling  them. 

The  subject  of  water  purification  is  re- 
ceiving much  merited  notice;  investiga- 
tion and  experiment  in  this  direction  may 
be  said  to  be  in  their  infancy.  Much  mis- 
directed effort  has  been  made  in  the  way 
of  using  various  boiler  compounds  made 
on  the  shot-gun  or  patent  medicine  princi- 
ple, but  without  any  attention  being  paid 
to  the  local  conditions,  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  water  in  which  they  were 
to  be  used.  Unquestionably,  the  disap- 
pointing results  have  served  to  retard  in- 
telligent inquiry.  Each  year  larger  loco- 
motives are  being  built  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  water  consumption  and 
the  evils  from  use  of  impure  water  must 
multiply. 

Up  to  this  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
large  manufacturing  plants  have  made 
the  most  progress  in  treating  water  for 
their  power-houses ;  if  it  is  possible  to  be 
successful  at  one  point,  it  should  be  at  all 
points.  As  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  where  nothing  but  treated  water 
is  used,  will  state  that  our  power-house, 
containing  water-tube  boilers  of  fifteen 
hundred  horse-power  capacity,  is  using 
softened  water,  containing  in  its  natural 
state  three  and  nine-tenths  pounds  of 
scale-forming  solids  to  each  1,0()0  gallons ; 
each  boiler  evaporates  on  an  average 
1,000  gallons  per  hour.  These  boilers  are 
examined  once  for  each  thirty-five  days, 
and  were  they  using  untreated  water 
would  contain  3,200  pounds  of  scale  ma- 
terial at  each  examination ;  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, they  are  sometimes  found  to  be  en- 
tirely clean,  and  then  again  the  lower 
tubes  may  have  a  light  film  of  scale  which 
can  easily  be  washed  off.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  practically  delivering  abso- 
lutely pure  water  to  these  boilers. 

It  is  a  matter  that  requires  daily  iutel- 
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ligent  attention  and  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained  assure  us  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  economy  are  such  as  to  (if 
understood)  convince  any  progressive 
railroad  manager  that  even  though  the 
first  cost  is  large,  the  returns  are  so 
prompt  and  so  liberal  as  to  make  it  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  do  without  it. 

The  Pbesideitt  :  Professor  0.  Kershel 
Koyl,  formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, is  with  us  this  evening  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  on  this 
subject. 

Prof.  Koyl:  Mr.  President  and  Gen- 
tlemen— When  I  received  an  invitation  to 
be  present  this  evening  I  was  glad  to  no- 
tice that  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  were 
some  of  those  to  be  brought  before  the 
Master  Mechanics  Association  at  its  an- 
nual convention  in  June ;  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  the  record  of  the  Master 
Mechanics  Association  is  as  good  in  other 
matters  as  in  the  subject  of  water  puri- 
fication for  locomotives,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  almost  infallible  associations  of  the 
world. 

In  the  days  when  people  knew  almost 
nothing  of  water  purification,  everyone 
wanted  to  cure  boiler  evils  by  boiler  com- 
pounds ;  but  the  Master  Mechanics  Asso- 
ciation said  "Don't  cure  your  troubles — 
prevent  them" ;  and  James  Boon  said,  as 
I  remember  reading  in  one  of  the  old 
Master  Mechanics  Association  reports, 
"The  only  compound  fit  to  put  into  a 
boiler  is  pure  water."  To-day  everybody 
recognizes  the  truth  of  that  saying:  and 
the  uniform  insistence  of  the  Master  Me- 
chanics upon  the  theory  that  boiler  trou- 
bles should  not  be  cured,  but  should  be 
prevented,  is  the  force  which  has  led, 
more  than  anything  else,  I  think,  to  the 
present  development  of  the  art  of  water 
softening  and  purification. 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  textbook  on  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  said  that  there  were  two 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  heat — one, 
the  phlogiston  theory ;  the  other  the  mo- 
lecular-motion theory.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  were  not  two  theories  at  all, 
for  at  that  time  the  phlogiston  theory  had 
gone  to  its  grave,  and  my  author  had  been 
asleep.  So,  too,  there  used  to  be  two  the- 
ories as  to  the  value  of  water  purification 
for  boilers ;  now,  there  is  but  one  for  per- 
sons who  are  awake.  If  the  question 
arises  whether  it  pays  a  railroad  to  have 
its  hard  or  muddy  water  softened  or 
otherwise  purified  before  being  put  into 
locomotives,  there  is  no  discussion. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is 


to  provide  the  money  to  get  as  nearly  as 
possible  pure  water  for  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Turner  has  told  of  the  very  great 
benefits  which  have  accrued  in  his  ex- 
perience from  having  hard  and  acid  feed- 
water  made  soft  and  fit  for  boiler  use. 
His  report  will  be  borne  out,  I  think,  by 
the  officers  of  any  railroad  in  the  United 
States  who  have  used  water-softening  ma- 
chines to  any  extent ;  and  particularly  as 
to  the  point  that  on  a  division  where 
there  are  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  bad-water 
stations,  it  is  not  enough  to  put  in  one 
softening  machine  as  a  test.  If  a  loco- 
motive gets  good  water  at  one  station  and 
bad  water  at  eight  or  ten  other  stations, 
the  result  will  be  no  satisfactory  test  at 
all.  The  only  way  to  make  a  test  is  to 
take  at  least  a  division,  purify  all  the  wa- 
ters there,  and  test  the  boilers  of  this  di- 
vision against  others  where  the  water  has 
not  been  purified.  Then  the  result  can  be 
seen.  There  are  numbers  of  locomotives 
in  New  England  which  have  been  run  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  I  believe,  without 
a  single  item  of  boiler  repairs,  simply  be- 
cause the  water  is  soft  and  clean; 
whereas  everbody  knows  that,  in  the 
West,  where  the  water  is  hard  or  acid  or 
muddy,  tubes  and  sheets  must  be  re- 
paired and  sometimes  replaced  every  three 
or  four  months. 

I  calculated  some  time  ago,  from  sta- 
tistics I  found  in  a  report  of  the  Master 
Mechanics  Association,  that  the  average 
extra  expense  per  locomotive  per  year,  in 
the  United  States — in  the  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  water  is  not  soft 
and  clear — is  sometning  like  $750 ;  about 
$340  due  to  extra  fuel  (calculating  fuel 
at  $2.50  per  ton)  about  $360  due  to  boiler 
repairs,  and  about  $50  due  to  extra  clean- 
ing. Based  on  that  calculation  of  $750 
per  year  per  locomotive,  which  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  is  moderate,  and  taking 
the  locomotives  found  in  the  bad-water 
districts  as  about  20,000,  it  makes  some- 
thing like  $15,000,000  a  year  spent  by  the 
railroads  unnecessarily,  and  simply  due  to 
the  hardness  or  the  acidity  or  the  some- 
thing else,  which  you  may  call  badness  of 
the  water. 

In  the  West  they  find  also  serious  trou- 
ble and  expense  due  to  foaming.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  foaming  was  produced 
by  alkali  in  the  water,  but  gradually,  as 
investigations  have  been  made,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  with  or  without  alkali  in 
the  water,  boilers  will  foam  when  there  is 
suspended  matter  in  the  water.  A  little 
mud,  a  little  precipitate  left  over  from  a 
water-softening  machine,  a  little  anything 
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which  produces  solid  particles  of  matter 
in  the  water,  will  cause  foaming.  I  have 
seen,  of  late,  a  report  from  one  road  that 
sometimes  a  locomotive  will  foam  with 
twenty  grains  per  gallon  of  sulphate  of 
soda  in  the  water,  and  at  other  times  will 
not  foam  with  300  grains  of  sulphate  of 
soda  in  the  water,  which  is  pretty  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  foaming  is  not 
due  to  sulphate  of  soda,  but  to  something 
else;  and  many  investigations  have 
proved,  I  think,  that  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  foaming  is  to  have  absolutely 
clear  water. 

In  the  process  of  water  purification 
there  are  very  few  things  to  consider. 
The  chemical  processes  simply  take  the 
lime  and  magnesia  and  other  matter  out 
of  solution,  and  the  mechanical  processes 
get  it  out  of  suspension.  When  dissolved 
in  water,  this  matter  is  invisible;  but 
when  taken  out  of  solution,  it  fills  the 
water  with  fine  particles,  white  or  col- 
ored. Then  this  suspended  matter  must, 
with  absolute  completeness,  be  taken  out 
of  the  water,  and  this  we  call  the  clarify- 
ing process.  That  is  the  whole  story — 
first,  get  the  matter  out  of  solution,  and, 
second,  get  it  out  of  suspension ;  that  is, 
settle  it  or  filter  the  water. 

There  are  several  foolish  machines  still 
on  the  market ;  but  there  are  also  on  the 
market  today  some  properly  designed  ma- 
chines, the  operation  of  which  is  so  exact 
on  a  large  scale,  that  water  to  the  amount 
of  10,000  gallons,  or  50,000  gallons,  or 
even  200,000  gallons  per  hour  can  be 
treated.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  water  to 
run  through  one  machine  in  an  hour,  but 
that  quantity  can  be  run  through  ma- 
chines to-day,  and  made  perfectly  clear 
and  soft  and  absolutely  fit  for  boiler  use. 

So  I  have  only  to  say  again  what  I  said 
before — there  is,  no  longer,  room  for  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  value  of  water-softening 
for  boiler  use,  but  there  is  room  for  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  preaching.  The  su- 
perintendents of  motive  power,  the  engi- 
neers, and  the  various  officers  of  a  rail- 
road, have  a  greqit  many  things  to  think 
about  besides  the 'chemistry  of  the  water 
used  in  their  locomotives.  Most  of  them 
know  very  little  about  the  actual  processes 
going  on,  or  necessary,  in  a  water  soften- 
ing machine.  But  they  do  know  when  the 
effect  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  good  or 
bad,  and  they  know  that  it  costs  money 
to  buy  extra  fuel,  to  repair  tubes,  tube- 
sheets,  crown-sheets  and  water-legs,  and 
to  keep  on  hand  extra  engines  ready  to 
send  out  for  others  which  have  "died"  on 
tne  road.    Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest 


importance  that  more  papers  like  Mr. 
Turner*s  should  be  compiled  and  read,  to 
show  that  when  a  road  is  provided  with 
proper  water-softening  machines  there  is 
a  saving  of  so  much  per  cent,  in  fuel,  so 
much  in  repairs,  so  much  in  the  life  of 
the  boiler,  so  much  in  improved  train 
service.  Altogether  these  savings  amount 
3'early  to  almost  the  installation  cost  of 
the  machines,  and  that  is  good  enough  for 
anybody.  Up  to  this  time  these  plants 
have  been  put  on  railroads  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  say  120  at  the  worst  places. 
There  is  bad  water  at  more  than  4,000 
stations  and  the  work  has  only  begun. 
Let  it  go  on.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  Mr.  Cass  L.  Kenni- 
cott,  of  the  Kennicott  Water  Softening 
Company  of  Chicago. 

Mb.  Kennicott:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen — Mr.  Turner  in  his  able  and 
practical  paper  has  covered  the  subject 
in  such  a  thorough  and  practical  manner 
that  there  is  little  I  can  add  that  would 
bring  much  force  to  what  he  ha{i  told  us. 
"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing,*' and  the  results  obtained  upon  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  by 
practical  water  softeners  are  very  satis- 
fying indeed.  Although  many  methods 
have  been  advanced  for  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  objectionable  locomotive-boiler  wa- 
ters, and  they  sound  very  well  in  theory 
or  on  paper,  or  \v  hen  talked  theories  are  a 
good  deal  like  watered  stock — there  comes 
a  time  when  there  has  got  to  be  a  show- 
down and  actual  results  and  worth 
shown.  You  can  exhibit  analyses  before 
and  after  treatment  all  you  please.  As  a 
railroad  man  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
when  I  see  one  of  our  locomotives  when 
washed  has  but  40  pounds  of  soft  mud,  and 
the  other,  when  washed  shows  280  pounds 
of  hard  scale,  the  first  using  softened  wa- 
ter, the  second  the  same  water  but  not 
softened,  that  is  what  talks  to  me. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  time  has  come  when  practical  experi- 
ence shows  that  water  softex^ing,  even 
upon  railroads — which  by  the  way  is  a 
problem  by  itself — is  an  assured  suc- 
cess. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  although  water-softening  machinery 
may  be  perfect  in  design,  it  requires  care- 
ful and  intelligent  attention  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results.  The  work  of  the 
officers  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  in  carrying  out  this  problem  is 
very  commendable.  Tou  know  a  piece  of 
automatic  machinery  has  no  brains — ^man 
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must  furnish  the  brains,  and  the  neces- 
sary intelligence  has  been  furnished  by 
the  officers  of  the  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  The 
able  article  in  the  American  Railway 
Journal  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  that  road, 
shows  the  excellent  results  from  a  chem- 
ical standpoint  by  the  intelligent  and 
careful  management  of  the  softeners. 

The  successful  use  of  water-softening 
machines  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  ma- 
terial with  which  you  work.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  build  •.  (tist-class  house  of  poor 
materials.  Some  waters  soften  better 
than  others.  All  waters  can  not  be  satis- 
factorily softened,  but  even  these  can 
usually  be  much  improved.  If  a  water 
contains  so  much  non-scale  forming  ma- 
terial that  difficulty  from  foaming  in  the 
boiler  would  be  experienced  and  this  non- 
scale  forming  material  is  of  a  form  which 
can  not  be  removed  by  softening,  that  wa- 
ter can  not  be  satisfactorily  treated,  at 
least  from  a  foaming  standpoint.  Condi- 
tions can  sometimes  be  improved.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  West  when  railroad 
men  considered  anything  that  was  wet 
was  water  and  they  used  it  because  they 
were  obliged  to— to  get  over  the  road.  A 
manufacturing  plant  may  be  located  upon 
a  good  water  supply,  upon  a  stream,  or 
lake,  or  located  in  a  place  where  wells 
produce  good  water  but  a  railroad  must 
get  over  the  country.  Therefore,  the  wa- 
ter conditions  of  a  railroad  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  a  manufacturing 
plant 

Much  can  be  done  by  an  intelligent  ex- 
amination of  the  conditions  of  the  water 
supply — I  am  speaking  entirely  aside 
from  the  question  of  softening  or  purify- 
ing water — ^much  can  be  done  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  source  of  supply. 
In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  because  a  water  is  clear 
and  makes  a  good  drinking  water  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  make  a  good  boiler 
water.  Many  of  the  best  drinking  waters 
are  very  poor  boiler  waters,  while  many 
waters  that  are  not  usable  from  a  sani- 
tary standpoint  make  good  boiler  waters. 

I  can  not  entirely  agree  wtih  one  re- 
mark of  my  friend.  Prof.  Koyl,  that  is, 
that  water-softening  is  a  simple  proposi- 
tion. 

Water  softening  is  not  a  simple  propo- 
sition. It  is  an  exceedingly  complicated 
one.  It  requires  intelligent,  careful, 
painstaking  investigation  and  the  prob- 
lem is  often  complicated.  Although  the 
Clark  process,  as  the  lime  process  of 
treating  water  is  called,  was  discovered, 
I  believe,  in  1852,  little  was  done  with 


the  matter  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
when  the  inci*eased  size  of -locomotives 
and  the  increased  demand  upon  motive 
power  called  the .  attention  of  railroad 
men  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  good 
waters. 

Much  of  the  chemistry  that  has  been 
published  in  reference  to  the  purification 
of  water  is  incorrect — some  of  the  ideas 
covering  water  softening  are  incorrect, 
but  theoretically  the  processes  are  per- 
fect. Such  errors  are  unavoidable  in 
working  out  any  problem.  We  might  con- 
sider water  softening  about  05  per  cent, 
perfect.  Water  softening  is  at  present  an 
assured  success,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  where  water-softening  appar- 
atus have  been  used  for  a  longer  time 
than  in  this  country  although  not  brought 
to  such  perfection.  Railroad  men  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  seem  in  some 
cases  to  be  satisfied  with  fair  results,  in- 
stead of  first-class  results. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  at- 
tention.    (Applause.) 

Mb.  G.  R.  Hendebson:  I  think  the 
Club  is  fortunate  in  having  this  subject 
discussed  by  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Kennicott,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  made 
clear  the  point  that  a  softening  plant  is 
not  a  cure-all  for  boiler  troubles.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  waters  that  can  not 
be  softened  without  introducing  into 
those  waters  elements  which  are  quite  as 
bad  as  the  waters  in  their  natural  state. 
In  the  West,  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pa 
cific  and  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
roads,  the  waters  are  almost  all  carbonate 
waters,  that  is,  they  contain  carbonate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  We  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  wa- 
ter-softening plants  on  the  Union  Pacific 
and  went  to  work  to  figure  up  the  waters 
on  our  line.  We  found  many  different 
kinds  of  waters  containing  more  or  less 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, and  from  the  experiments  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  they  decided  that  if  the 
water  after  treatment  contained  over  30 
grains  of  soluble  matter,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  leave  it  untreated.  I  think  it 
is  well  to  make  that  point  clear,  Mr. 
President,  and  not  give  this  industry  a 
bad  name  by  claiming  that  it  is  a  cure- 
all  for  all  boiler  troubles,  and  then  find 
cases  that  it  has  not  cured. 

Mb.  Benjamin  Watson  :  The  Manhat- 
tan Railroad  has  operated  its  many  en- 
gines for  years  past  at  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  because  they  have  spared 
no  care  or  expense  in  the  matter  of  main- 
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taining  rigid  inspection  and  repairs  of 
their  locomotives.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  boiler  and  fire-box,  and 
all  working  parts,  with  the  result  that 
those  now  being  offered  for  sale  are  equal 
to  an  additional  ten-years'  service,  with 
ordinary  care  and  repairs. 

Prof.  Kotl  :  If  no  one  else  wishes  to 
address  the  meeting,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word. 

Referring  to  the  remark  of  the  last 
speaker,  in  regard  to  the  engines  of  the 
Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad — the  water 
furnished  locomotives  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  excellent.  It  is  the  water  that 
we  drink  and  it  contains  no  large  amount 
of  material  of  any  kind.  It  is  very  good 
water  for  boilers.  It  is  not  in  New  York 
City  that  the  water  needs  treatment  It 
is  in  places  where  the  water  is  hard  and 
contains  from  5  to  150  grains  per  gallon 
of  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  or  sul- 
phate of  lime  or  magnesia,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

One  further  remark  I  would  like  to 
make  is,  that  I  think  the  time  is  past 
when  it  should  be  said  that  water  con- 
taining 30  grains,  or  even  100  grains  of 
non-scaling  material — that  means  sul- 
phate of  sodium,  or  chloride  of  sodium  or 
something  of  that  nature — I  think  the 
time  is  past  when  it  should  be  said  that 
those  things  make  it  impossible  to  soften 
water  satisfactorily  for  a  boiler.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  cause  of  boiler  foam- 
ing was  not  known;  but  today  it  is 
known.  I  have  macnmes  that  are  work-  - 
ing  all  over  the  country  supplying  boilers 
with  water.  Many  of  these  waters  run 
as  high  as  200  grains,  and  some  300 
grains,  of  sulphate  of  sodium ;  and  there 
is  no  more  sign  of  foaming  in  those 
boilers  than  there  is  on  a  mill  pond. 

Four  years  ago,  in  order  to  test  the 
question  in  locomotive  boilers,  I  took  soft, 
clear  water  from  one  of  my  machines  on 
the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad,  filled 
the  locomotive  and  two  water  cars  with 
this  clear  water,  put  into  the  locomotive 
and  the  two  cars  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
aknount  of  300  grains  per  gallon  of  water, 
and  put  the  locomotive  on  the  road. 
Now,  if  water  with  a  little  alkali  in  it 
will  foam,  it  would  seem  that  that  water 
surely  would  foam ;  but  while  the  locomo- 
tive was  worked  nearly  to  a  standstill. 


there  was  no  sign  of  foaming.  It  is  the 
same  wherever  the  water  is  free  from 
solid  matter. 

The  question  was  first  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Railroad  Gazette  of  Octo- 
ber 12th,  1900;  and  again  in  the  same 
journal,  June  13th,  1902.  Then  in  the 
International  Engineering  Congress  at 
St.  liOuis,  in  1904,  it  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  engineers  that  a  stationary  boiler  had 
shown  no  sign  of  foaming  when  the  clean 
water  with  which  it  was  fed  was  loaded 
with  sodium  sulphate  to  the  amount  of 
350  grains  per  gallon. 

After  this  it  was  still  contended  that 
while  stationary  boilers  might  not  foam, 
still  locomotives  surely  would  if  the  water 
contained  as  much  as  30  grains  per  gal- 
lon of  sodium  sulphate,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  useless  to  try  to  soften  water 
which  had  this  much  alkali,  or  non-scale- 
forming  material  in  solution.  But  since 
then  a  report,  which  I  referred  to  before, 
has  been  made  from  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  experience,  that 
sometimes  foaming  occurs  with  only  20 
grains  per  gallon  of  sodium  sulphate  in 
the  water,  and  sometimes  it  does  not  oc- 
cur with  350  grains.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  show  that  sodium  sulphate  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  foaming. 

But,  then,  what  is  the  cause?  It  is 
most  important  to  know,  for  what  is  the 
use  of  softening  sulphate  waters,  if  they 
will  not  get  a  locomotive  over  the  road? 
It  has  been  proved,  time  and  time  again, 
that  mud  in  a  water-leg  will  keep  the  wa- 
ter there  in  such  a  state  of  foaming  that 
the  leg  is  burned.  It  has  been  proved, 
time  and  time  again,  that  if  any  kind  of 
scale  is  loosened  in  a  boiler  by  the  use  of 
rain  water,  the  boiler  will  foam.  It  has 
been  proved,  time  and  time  again,  that  if  a 
softening  machine  does  not  complete  itn 
work  but  leaves  precipitation  of  small 
particles  to  place  in  the  boiler,  the  water 
will  foam.  All  the  information  we  have 
today  goes  to  show  that  when  boiler  wa- 
ter is  soft  and  clean  it  will  not  foam. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  and  have  it 
go  on  record,  is,  that  where  the  water  is 
free  from  matter  in  suspension  there  will 
be  no  foaming  with  any  amount  of  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  of  soda,  certainly  up 
to  300  or  400  grains  per  gallon. — ^New 
York  Railroad  Club. 
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Discussion   of  Current   Topics 


The  Typographical  Union  and  Its 
Present  Strike. 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
of  North  America  stands  prominently  in 
the  front  ranks  of  labor  organizations  in 
progress  and  achievement.  Its  present 
membership  is  about  50,000.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  national  convention  of  jour- 
neymen printers  which  assembled  al 
Stoneairs  Hotel,  Fulton  street,  New  York 
City,  on  December  2,  1850,  which  gather- 
ing assembled  under  a  call  made  by  the 
printers'  organizations  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  being  represented 
by  delegates  from  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky. So  well  conceived  and  far-reach- 
ing in  its  aims  was  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion adopted  at  that  convention  that  sub- 
stantially the  same  course  of  action  is 
paramount  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs  throughout  the  country  today. 

The  second  national  convention  of  jour- 
neymen printers  assembled  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  September  12,  1851,  delegates  be- 
ing present  from  seven  States.  At  this 
gathering  the  organization  took  to  itself 
the  title  of  the  National  Typographical 
Union  and  adopted  a  constitution.  At  the 
Albany  session,  in  1868,  the  name  was 
changed  from  the  National  Typographical 
Union  to  that  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  of  North  America,  the 
organization  then  declaring  itself  to  pos- 
sess ''original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  craft  in  the  United  States  and 
British  Provinces." 

The  constantly  improving  conditions  of 
employment  with  which  this  great  body  of 


organized  printers  surrounded  themselves 
are  the  result  of  a  thorough  condition  of 
organization,  cool,  delil)erate  action  and 
good  business  management,  and  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  no  united  body  of  wage- 
earners  has  done  more  to  advance  and 
secure  recognition  for  the  principles  of 
organized  labor  than  has  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  ;  nor  has  any 
organization  been  more  severely  tried  or 
encountered  greater  sacrifices  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  end,  as  the  business 
records  of  nearly  every  prominent  news- 
paper and  jobbing  establishment  in  the 
country  will  show.  In  the  present  strug- 
gle the  employers,  represented  by  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  and  the 
book  and  job  compositors  represented  by 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
are  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  eight-hour  day,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Typographical  Union  has  met  with 
the  most  encouraging  success. 

Up  to  the  date  of  going  to  press  a  total 
of  218  local  unions  have  the  eight-hour 
day  or  contracts  guaranteeing  it  com- 
mencing January  1,  1906.  About  8,000 
men  are  still  out  in  forty  cities,  but  eight- 
hour  contracts  have  been  and  are  being 
signed  by  many  employers  in  these  forty 
cities,  and  everywhere  the  ranks  of  the 
Typothetae  (employers'  association)  are 
being  broken.  The  union  is  steadily  gain- 
ing ground,  and  the  outlook  is  bright  for 
complete  victory.  Members  everywhere 
are  enthusiastic  and  confident.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Typograph- 
ical Union,  while  acknowledged  to  be  the 
oldest  in  existence  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, is  also  a  pioneer  in  the  defense  of 
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woman's  rights,  the  following  being  one 
of  the  provisions  of  its  general  laws : 

"Subordinate  unions,  foremen  of  offices 
and  chapels  shall  make  no  distinction  on 
account  of  sex  in  persons  holding  Inter- 
nationa] traveling  cards.  Female  com- 
positors holding  such  cards  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  benefits  conferred 
by  them,  and  subordinate  unions  must 
recognize  that  fact.  Subordinate  unions 
can  not  refuse  women  admission  on  ac- 
count of  sex." 

While  tnere  are  in  the  aggregate  some- 
what over  1,000  ladies  holding  member- 
ship in  the  organization,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  union  had  not  made  a  deter- 
mined fight  for  uniform  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  males  and  females,  cheap 
female  help  would  now  be  extensively  used 
in  all  branches  of  the  printing  business. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  in 
part  the  situation  at  present  confronting 
the  printing  industry  of  this  country  we 
give  the  following  brief  history  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  present  struggle : 

It  must  first  be  explained  that,  while 
the  union  employes  in  both  newspaper 
and  book  offices  are  amenable  to  and  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  employing 
printers  are  divided,  the  newspaper  em- 
ployers having  an  organization  called  the 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  while 
the  book  and  job  employers  belong  to 
what  is  known  aa  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America.  The  three  bodies  are  na- 
tional organizations,  with  affiliated  sub- 
ordinate locals. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  linotype,  or 
typesetting  machines,  the  nature  of  the 
work  in  the  newspaper  offices  and  in  the 
book  offices  was  sufficiently  similar  to 
enable  the  union  to  apply  to  both  its  gen- 
eral rules  as  to  hours,  etc.,  without  dis- 
crimination, especially  where  the  piece- 
work system  was  not  in  vogue.  However, 
the  introduction  of  the  machines  into 
newspaper  offices  produced  radical 
changes,  and  practically  separated  the  two 
branches  of  the  printing  industry,  so  that 
at  this  time  the  local  unions  have  a  sep- 
arate scale  for  each  branch.  Consequent- 
ly the  newspaper  scales  are  now  adjusted 
by  the  locals  of  the  Typographical  Union 
and  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, but  when  the  book  and  job  scale  is 
the  matter  of  contention  the  employers 
are  represented  by  the  Typothetae. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  has  made  numerous  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  for 
the  craft,  and  more  especially  has  it  en- 


deavored to  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  uniformity  in  this  particular  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  over 
which  territory  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  has  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, up  to  1887  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished along  this  line,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  cities  where  the  subordinate  un- 
ions, favored  by  purely  local  conditions, 
had  succeeded  in  securing  for  themselves 
a  shorter  work-day,  that  is,  less  than  ten 
hours,  which  period  had  practically  been 
the  universal  rule  for  a  day's  labor  in 
the  printing  industry.  In  this  year  (1887) 
a  concerted  national  movement  for  nine 
hours  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  Typo- 
graphical Union.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  the  United  Typothetae  (the  employ- 
ers' association)  first  made  felt  its  influ- 
ence, and,  in  fact,  came  into  actual  being. 

The  shorter  work-day  movements  in 
1891  and  1893  were  seemingly  failures, 
though  in  the  newspaper  branch  the  dis- 
turbance occasioned  during  this  period  by 
the  introduction  of  type-setting  machines 
enabled  the  unions  to  secure  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  machine  operators,  and  this 
has  finally  resulted  in  a  practically  uni- 
versal eight-hour  day  for  the  entire  news- 
paper branch. 

About  the  year  1895  an  improved  type- 
setting machine  for  book  and  magazine 
work  (the  models  in  use  up  to  that  time 
being  practically  for  newspaper  woric 
only)  was  placed  upon  the  market,  and 
wherever  these  machines  were  installed 
in  the  book  offices  the  union  demanded  the 
eight-hour  day  for  the  operator.  The  em- 
ployer, desiring  an  immediate  profitable 
output  from  his  machine,  and  realizing 
that  to  obtain  it  he  must  draw  from  the 
newspaper  ranks  the  skilled  eight-hour 
operators,  quickly  acceded  to  the  demand, 
feeling  that  the  increased  output  of  his 
type-setting  department,  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  labor-saving  machine, 
would  compensate  him  for  any  disturb- 
ance that  might  arise  in  consequence  of 
having  eight-hour  machine  men  work  in 
conjunction  with  ten-hour  hand  men.  Un- 
like the  case  of  the  newspaper  machines, 
the  book  machines  have  had  very  little 
influence  on  the  movement  toward  short- 
er hours,  inasmuch  as  the  book  machines 
are  but  a  minor  factor  in  creating  the 
manufactured  product  of  the  book  and  job 
offices,  while  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  a  newspaper  the  machine  men 
represent  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
force. 

The  shorten  work-day  influence  from 
the   newspaper   machine   operators  soon 
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bore  fruit.  A  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  resulted  in  a  conference  in  1898 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  between  the  executive 
committees  of  the  two  national  organiza- 
tions, and  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
which  in  the  course  of  two  years  the  nine- 
hour  day  became  generally  established  in 
the  book  and  job  oflSces.  The  goal,  ho\>- 
ever,  had  not  yet  been  reached.  Eight 
hours  for  a  day's  work — that  prize  in  the 
glorious  ideal  for  which  organized  labor 
has  been  so  long  struggling,  had  not  lost 
one  iota  of  its  fascination,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1902,  at  the  Cincinnati  convention, 
the  executive  council  and  first  vice-presi- 
dent were  directed  to  act  as  a  committer 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
eight-hour  day  for  its  members* in  book 
and  job  offices  at  as  early  a  date  as  prac- 
ticable. The  committee  was  instructed  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  National  Ty- 
pothetae,  to  the  end  that  the  eight-hour 
day  might  be  put  into  operation  without 
friction,  and  the  subordinate  unions  were 
enjoined  from  making  contracts  extending 
beyond  October  1,  1905,  which  required 
their  members  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  president,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  convention,  stated  that  one 
of  the  plans  suggested  for  the  carrying 
iato  effect  the  eight-hour  day  and  one 
which  appealed  to  the  members  as  feasi- 
ble, and  also  just  to  the  employer,  was 
that  the  working  time  be  reduced  fifteen 
minutes  each  year  until  the  eight-hour 
day  should  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
Cincinnati  convention  also  directed  that 
local  unions,  in  forming  new  scales,  make 
an  effort  to  secure  the  eight-hour  day, 
thus  launching  the  movement  fairly  and 
firmiy. 

At  the  Washington  convention  in  1903, 
final  action  was  taken  in  setting  the  date 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  it  being  decided  that  the  local  unions 
be  instructed  to  make  effort  on  January 
1,  1905,  to  secure  its  establishment 
according  to  plans  deemed  most  expedient 
by  such  local  unions  in  their  several 
localities. 

This  action  of  the  convention  was  sub- 
sequently submitted  to  the  referendum 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  over  four- 
teen thousand. 

A  few  months  later  the  International 
eight-hour  committee  sent  to  the  member- 
ship at  large  a  circular  in  which  atten- 
tion was  call^'d  to  the  fact  that  a  large  un- 
ion, San  Francisco  Typographical  Union, 
No.  21.  and  a  small  union.  Paducah  Ty- 
pographical Union,  No.  l.?4,  had  arranged 


for  and  enforced  the  eight-hour  day.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  result  achieved  by 
these  two  unions,  and  by  more  than  eighty 
other  typographical  unions,  could  be 
brought  about  by  every  typographical  un- 
ion that  does  not  at  present  enforce  the 
eight-hour  day  in  book  and  job  rooms. 

Up  to  thia  time  the  United  l^othetae 
had  taken  little  cognizance  of  the  eight- 
hour  movement,  but  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion held  at  St.  Louis  in  June,  1904,  it 
was  decided  to  "resist  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  to  reduce  the  present  hours  of  la- 
bor." 

This  action,  together  with  the  repeated 
tefusal  of  the  United  T^pothetae  offi- 
cials to  confer  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  officials  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eight-hour  day,  met  with  a 
response  on  the  part  of  the  typographical 
convention  at  St.  Louis  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  to  the  effect  that  all  subordi- 
nate unions  were  instructed  to  demand 
the  eight-Lour  day  on  January  1,  1906, 
unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by  exist- 
ing contracts,  and  in  each  instance  where 
the  eight-hour  day  was  refused  the  subor- 
dinate union  should  order  its  members 
to  cease  work.  The  convention  declared 
its  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  Unit- 
ed Typothetae  for  an  agreement  under 
which  the  eight-hour  day  would  become 
operative,  and  so  instructed  its  eight-hour 
committee.  An  assessment  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  earned  was 
levied  upon  the  membership  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  defense  fund. 

The  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  November,  1904,  took  up  the  matter 
of  the  printers'  eight-hour  movement  and 
pledged  thereto  its  moral  and  financial 
support  and  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  five  members  to  act 
with  its  executive  council  in  furthering 
the  eight-hour  day  for  the  book  and  job 
printers. 

The  United  Tyi>othetae  now  began  a 
serirs  of  mass  meetings  of  employing 
printers  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  hope  that  the  unions,  seeing 
the  solid  opposition  presented  to  their 
movement,  would  modify  their  demands 
at  their  annual  typographical  convention 
to  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  August, 
1005.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
United  Typothetae  also  changed  the  date 
for  their  1005  annual  convention  from 
.Tune  to  September,  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  instead 
of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
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This  action  of  the  United  Typothetae 
executive  committee  placed  the  date  of 
their  annual  convention  after  that  of  the 
convention  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  which  waa  scheduled  for 
August. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  officials,  a  meeting 
known  as  the  six-city  conference  was  held 
at  Indianapolis  April  19  and  20,  1905. 
The  conference  was  comi>osed  of  delegates 
from  Chicago,  Cincfnnati,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis,  and 
its  purpose  was  the  consideration  of  the 
mutual  interests  as  related  to  the  eight- 
hour  movement.  It  was  recommended 
that  all  agreements  must  be  presented  to 
the  executive  council  for  approval  previ- 
ous to  submission  to  employers'  associa- 
tions, so  that  nothing  contained  in  these 
agreements  would  jeopardize  the  interests 
represented  in  the  shorter  work-day  move- 
ment. The  belief  was  expressed  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Typothetae  to  participate 
in  a  conference  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  would  cause  the 
former  to  be  held  solely  responsible  for 
any  trouble  that  may  occur  on  or  before 
January  1,  1906. 

St.  Louis  Union  No.  8  held  a  contract 
with  the  local  Typothetae  which  expired 
June  1st.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  the  St.  Louis  Union  presented  to 
the  local  Typothetae  a  new  contract  em- 
bodying the  eight-hour  feature.  This  was 
rejected  by  the  local  Typothetae  and  joint 
conferences  followed.  Rumor  reached  the 
International  headquarters  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  that  the  executive  officers 
of  No.  8  were  about  to  sign  a  nine-hour 
contract,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union.  Presi- 
dent Lynch  immediately  telegraphed  the 
executive  officers  of  No.  8  and  the  local 
Typothetae  to  the  effect  that  any  contract 
not  embodying  the  eight-hour  feature 
would  be  null  and  void  and  that  any  such 
action  on  the  part  of  th^  St.  Louis  Union 
would  result  in  the  forfeiture  of  its  char- 
ter. The  nine-hour  contract  was  signed, 
and  President  Lynch  promptly  revoked 
the  charter  of  the  St.  Louis  Union.  No. 
8,  finding  itself  adrift,  rescinded  the  il- 
legal' contract  and,  upon  notification  of 
this  action,  the  union  was  immediately 
reinstated. 

In  the  interim  existing  contracts  in 
Chicago  and  Detroit  expiring,  the  locals 
in  those  cities  presented  their  local  Typo- 
thetae organizations  eight-hour  contracts 
for  signature.  The  employers  refused  to 
sign  the  eight-hour  contracts  and  "open- 


shop"  notices  were  posted.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  these  notices  by  the  local 
unions  until  non-union  printers  were  em- 
ployed by  members  of  the  local  Typoth- 
etae, whereupon  the  union  men  walked 
out,  and  the  struggle  is  still  on.  A  large 
number  of  independent  employers  in  both 
cities  have,  however,  signed  the  eight-hour 
contract  and  union  printers  exclusively 
are  at  work  in  these  shops. 

At  the  Toronto  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union  held  in 
August,  President  Ellis,  of  the  United 
Typothetae,  was  invited  to  address  the 
assembly,  and  both  before  and  after  his 
address  was  accorded  an  ovation  by  the 
fifteen  hundred  delegates  present.  The 
Toronto  convention  was  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic  on  the  eight-hour  proposition 
and  instructed  its  national  officers  to 
make  every  effort  to  secure  a  conference 
with  the  United  Typothetae  officials  look- 
ing toward  the  peaceable  inauguration  of 
the  standard  work-day  of  eight  hours. 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
officials  went  to  Niagara  Falls  the  week 
of  September  4,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  conference  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  United  Typothetae, 
which  was  then  and  there  holding  its  an- 
nual convention.  The  officers  were  cor- 
dially received,  but  not  even  President 
Lynch  was  invited  to  address  the  con- 
vention. 

He  (President  Lynch)  failing  in  his 
mission  to  secure  a  peaceable  settlement 
of  the  eight-hour  question  returned  to  the 
International  headquarters  in  Indianapo- 
lis and  immediately  notified  all  subordi- 
nate unions  not  having  contracts  run- 
ning beyond  January  1,  1906,  to  present 
the  eight-hour  contracts  to  the  local  Ty- 
pothetae organizations  and  that  wherever 
there  was  a  refusal  to  sign,  the  union 
men  should  immediately  cease  work. 

As  explained  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
firm  of  Wm.  B.  Burford,  at  whose  es- 
tablishment the  Magazine  was  printed, 
suspended  operations  for  the  period  of 
one  week  pending  a  settlement,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  work  was  resumed  under 
the  most  pleasant  conditions. 

^      ^      ^ 

Handsome  Labor  Dap  Edition* 

The  Labor  Day  edition  of  the  Labor 
Journal  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  reached 
the  Editor's  desk.  It  constitutes  an 
achievement  in  the  world  of  labor  jour- 
nalism of  which  its  publishers  may  well 
feel  proud.     It  is  one  of  the  many  evi<* 
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dences  which  one  meets  with  now-a-days 
of  the  great  progress  being  made  by  the 
labor  press.  It  contains  many  well  writ- 
ten and  very  entertaining  articles  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  interspersed  with 
interesting  news  items,  and  its  large  num- 
ber of  substantial  advertisements  is  con- 
clusive testimony  as  to  its  prosperity. 

The  Labor  Day  number,  consisting  of 
20  pages,  1T^^  by  22  inches,  comes  out 
in  a  cover  of  highly  finished  book  paper 
showing  fac-similes  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  union  labels  printed  in  colors  and 
adding  materially  to  its  attractiveness, 
and  which,  judging  from  the  expensive 
nature  of  such  work,  must  necessarily 
have  occasioned  its  publishers  great  ex- 
pense. There  is  no  more  substantial  or 
effective  aid  to  the  work  of  organized  la- 
bor in  any  locality  than  a  properly  con- 
ducted labor  paper,  and  in  this  particular 
are  the  labor  organizations  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  evinced  by  and  the  success 
attending  the  official  organ  of  unionism  in 
that  city. 

^      ^      ^ 

increase  in  Percentage  of  Air* 
Braked  Cars  in  Freight  Eqnip' 
ment. 

That  the  Harrisburg  wreck  was  at- 
tributable to  the  use  in  freight  trains  of 
an  insufficient  number  of  cars  equipped 
with  air  brakes  is  apparently. recognized 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  has  "issued  an  order  calling  upon 
all  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  furnish  the  following  informa- 
tion not  later  than  October  1,  1005 : 

"(1)  The  number  of  freight  cars  in 
use. 

"(2)  The  number  of  freight  cars 
equipped  with  air  brakes. 

"(3)  The  average  percentage  of  air- 
brake cars  used  in  freight  trains,  to- 
gether with  any  instructions  that  have 
been  issued  respecting  the  use  of  air. 

*'The  commission  has  asked  for  this  in- 
formation with  a  view  of  setting  a  date 
for  a  hearing  on  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  minimum  percentage  of  air-brake 
cars  to  be  used  in  freight  trains.  The 
commission  has  become  impressed  with 
the  danger  attending  the  running  of 
freight  trains  with  an  insufficient  number 
of  cars  with  air  brakes  coupled  up  and  in 
use. 

"The  original  safety  appliance  act  re- 
quired that  every  train  should  have  a 
'sufficient  number  of  cars  in  it  so 
equipped  with  power  or  train  brakes  that 


the  engineer  on  the  locomotive  drawing 
such  train  can  control  its  speed  without 
requiring  brakemen  to  use  the  common 
hand  brake  for  that  purpose.'  The  word 
'sufficient,'  as  i;sed  in  this  act,  was  so 
indefinite  as  to  render  the  air-brake  pro- 
vision of  the  law  inefficient  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  for  this  reason  the  amended 
act  of  March  2,  1903,  established  a  min- 
imum of  50  per  cent,  of  the  cars  in  each 
train  which  were  required  to  have  their 
brakes  operated  by  the  engineer  of  the 
locomotive  drawing  the  train.  The 
amended  act  also  provides  that,  'to  more 
fully  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  said 
act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may,  from  time  to  time,,  after  full  hear- 
ing, increase  the  minimum  percentage  of 
cars  in  any  train  required  to  be  operated 
with  i>ower  or  train  brakes  which  must 
have  their  brakes  used  and  operated  as 
aforesaid.' 

"The  evident  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
ultimately  require  the  use  of  air  brakes 
on  all  cars  of  nil  freight  trains,  and  the 
commission  is  given  power  to  bring  this 
about  as  the  state  of  equipment  seems  to 
permit.  Recent  accidents,  involving  loss 
of  life  and  property,  that  have  occurred 
by  reason  of  the  'buckling'  of  freight 
trains  when  emergency  applications  of 
air  have  been  made  on  trains  partially 
air-braked,  have  demonstrated  that  such 
trains  are  really  not  under  the  control  of 
the  engineer  of  the  locomotive  drawing 
the  train  as  required  by  law ;  and,  as  the 
force  of  impact  which  causes  this  buck- 
ling is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  un- 
braked  cars  on  the  rear  portion  of  the 
train,  it  appears  to  the  commission  that 
the  danger  may  be  obviated  by  requiring 
a  greater  number  of  cars  in  trains  to 
have  their  brakes  operated  by  the  engi- 
neer. 

"Therefore  the  commission  has  issued 
the  order  calling  upon  the  roads  for  the 
above  information,  and,  shortly  after  the 
first  of  October,  a  date  will  be  fixed  for  a 
hearing  with  a  view  to  making  an  order 
increasing  the  minimum  percentage  of 
air  brakes  to  be  used  on  freight  trains  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  conditions  will  per- 
mit." 

The  resolution  through  which  this  ac- 
tion was  determined  upon  is  as  follows: 

At  a  general  session  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  held  at  its  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  11th  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  1005. 

Present:  Hon,  Martin  A.  Knapp, 
Chairman;  Uon.  Judson  C.  Clements, 
Hon.  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  Commission- 
ers. 
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Whereas,  By  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  March  2,  1903, 
amending  the  Federal  Safety  Appliance 
Act,  it  is  provided  that  "to  more  fully 
darry  into  effect  the  objects  of  said  Act, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may,  from  time  to  time,  after  full  hear- 
ing, increase  the  minimum  per<^ntage  of 
cars  in  any  train  required  to  be  operated 
with  power  or  train  brakes  which  must 
have  their  brakes  used  and  operated  as 
aforesaid  ;*'  and  a  sufficient  time  appears 
to  have  elapsed  since  the  amending  act 
became  effective  to  permit  the  carriers 
to  provide  for  any  necessary  increase  of 
such  minimum  percentage ;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  commission  that  danger- 
ous conditions  frequently  arise  from  the 
buckling  of  trains  under  emergency  appli- 
cations of  air  on  trains  insufficiently  air- 
braked,  and  it  now  seems  practicable  to 
increase  the  aforesaid  minimum  percent- 
age without  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
carriers;  and 

Whereas,  The  commission  contemplates 
setting  the  matter  of  increasing  the  pres 
ent  minimum  percentage  for  hearing  with 
a  view  of  issuing  an  order  requiring  an 
increase  of  the  minimum  percentage  of 
air-braked  cars  which  shall  be  used  and 
operated,  if  such  an  order  shall  api)ear 
justified  by  the  statements  and  testimony 
presented ; 

It  is  Ordered,  That  all  common  car- 
riers, subject  to  the  Safety  Appliance 
Act,  as  amended,  be,  and  they  severally 
are  hereby,  required  to  report  to  the  com- 
mission on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October,  1905: 

(1)  The  number  of  freight  cars  in 
use  upon  the  line  of  railroad ; 

(2)  The  number  of  such  cars 
equipped  with  air  brakes;  and 

(3)  The  average  percentage  of  air- 
braked  cars  used  in  trains  during  the  six 
months  prior  to  September  1,  1905,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  any  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  carrier  respecting  the 
use  of  air  on  its  line. 

A  true  copy.       Bdw.  A.  Moselet, 
Secretary. 

As  will  be  observed  no  definite  date  has 
been  fixed  by  the  commission  upon  which 
to  hold  the  hearing  referred  to,  but  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  set  for  a  day  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  month. 
As  the  proper  equipment  of  trains  with 
air  brakes  is  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  all  trainmen,  as  it  frequently  becomes 
to  them  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  hearing  will  result 
in  requiring  within  the  shortest  space  of 
time  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished  the 
use  of  air  brakes  on  all  cars  in  all  freight 
trains. 

It  may  be  that  some  railroad  companies 
will  consider  it  to  their  interests  to  dis- 
courage such  nn  end,  and  that  they  will 
be  represented  at  this  hearing  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  for  that 


purpose.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  in 
opposing  the  enactment  or  application  of 
the  Safety  Appliance  Law,  or  of  any  oth- 
er legislation  in  which  the  interests  of 
railroad  employes  are  sought  to  be  ad- 
vanced, those  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
such  legislation  have  been  able  to  have 
their  contentions  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  trainmen  in  actual  service,  and 
although  the  number  of  such  as  are  will- 
ing to  subordinate  their  own  interests  and 
that  of  their  fellow  employes  to  the  ad- 
vantages believed  to  be  obtainable 
through  taking  the  risk  of  making  the 
questionable  and  often  unsuccessful  ex- 
periment of  trying  to  secure  a  "pull** 
with  their  superiors  in  the  service  by 
such  methods  are  extremely  limited,  yet 
with  men  constituting  legislative  com- 
mittees or  bodies  similar  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  unfamiliar  as 
they  are  with  the  true  situation,  such  tes- 
timony is  very  liable  to  have  some  influ- 
ence. 

Should  any  railroad  companies  oppose 
at  this  or  any  subsequent  hearing  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
proposition  to  increase  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  cars  in  freight  trains  required 
to  be  operated  by  air  brakes  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  various  subordinate  lodges 
representing  men  in  railroad  train  serv- 
ice will  have  already  taken  such  vigorous 
action  in  its  l>ehalf  by  forwarding  resolu- 
tions to  the  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  in  every  other 
way  possible  as  to  preponderantly  over- 
come the  effect  of  the  testimony  that  such 
(if  any)  individuals  in  active  railroad 
train  service  may  be  induced  to  offer 
against  it. 

^       ^       ^ 

An  "Order  Man"  for  Judge. 

Division  No.  91  of  the  Order  of  Bail- 
road  Telegraphers,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  of- 
ficially supporting  one  of  their  members, 
Bro.  D.  C.  Bamsay,  for  the  very  impor- 
tant position  of  judge  of  the  superior 
court.  In  a  circular  appealing  for  the 
support  of  organized  labor,  his  Division 
states  that: 

Mr.  Bamsay  has  been  a  continuous 
member  of  the  Order  of  Bailroad  Tele- 
graphers for  the  last  eighteen  years ;  he 
became  a  member  of  this  Order  within  a 
few  weeks  after  its  institution;  he  rose 
within  the  ranks  to  the  honorable  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  international  or- 
ganization, which  office  he  faithfully  and 
successfully  filled  for  several  years,  after 
which  time  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law 
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in  Chicago,  in  which  he  haa  ranked  with 
the  foremost  of  his  profesaion,  which  is 
evidenced  by  his  recent  nomination  for 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  that  during  all 
the  years  he  has  been  engaged  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  the  laboring  men  have 
always  found  him  a  true  friend,  to  whom 
they  could  go  at  any  time  for  counsel  or 
advice,  with  or  without  money. 

That  Mr.  Ramsay  has  for  the  last  few 
years  been  a  delegate  from  the  telegraph- 
ers' organization  to  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  at 
its  last  convention,  which  was  held  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  May  of  this  year,  he 
was  again  elected  as  delegate  to  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

That  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature  of  Illinois  and 
subsequently  was  assistant  State's  attor- 
ney of  Cook  County  for  four  years,  and 
that  the  class  they  represent  has  always 
supported  all  bona  fide  union  men  who 
have  been  nominated  for  office,  and  be- 
lieve that  every  member  of  organized  la- 
bor in  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  regard- 
less of  the  political  party  they  are  affili- 
ated with,  will  be  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  assist  in  putting 
one  of  their  own  men  on  the  bench  of  the 
superior  court. 

The  election  will  be  held  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 7th.  It  is  only  by  the  judicious 
use  of  the  ballot  that  wage-earners  can 
protect  their  rights  and  interests,  and 
where  men  who  are  tried  and  true,  par- 
ticularly from  their  own  ranks,  are  can- 
didates for  public  offices,  the  matter  of 
political  affiliations  is  or  ought  to  be  a 
very  secondary  consideration  with  them  in 
casting  their  votes. 


Movement  to  Reduce   Number   of 
Railroad  Casualties. 

The  abstract  of  statistics  of  railways 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  on 
August  14th,  gives  the  total  number  of 
casualties  to  persons  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  as  94,201,  of  which  10,040 
represented  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  84,155  the  number  injured.  Casual- 
ties are  divided  amongst  three  general 
classes  of  railway  employes,  as  follows: 
Trainmen,  2,114  killed  and  29,275  in- 
jured; switch  tenders,  crossing  tenders 
and  watcnmen,  229  killed  and  2,070  in- 


jured; other  employes,  1,289  killed;  35,- 
722  injured. 

The  contemplation  of  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures is  responsible  for  a  movement  that 
has  been  started  with  a  view  to  Federal 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  railroad  ac- 
cidents when  such  accidents  are  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  life. 

In  an  interview  appearing  in  the  Cleve- 
land Press  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission,  Hon.  B.  A. 
Moseley,  is  correctly  quoted  as  saying 
that  a  law  making  such  provisions  ought 
to  be  enacted,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
made  a  recommendation  to  this  effect  in 
its  last  annual  report.  Mr.  Moseley  in 
his  interview,  said  that  under  existing 
conditions  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission makes  no  investigations  of  its 
own,  as  it  takes  the  word  of  railroad 
officials  in  all  matters  pertaining  lo 
wrecks,  and  files  away  their  reports,  and 
that  as  a  rule  ever  since  the  passage  and 
enforcement  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1001,  requiring  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
to  make  full  reports  of  all  accidents  to 
the  commission,  statements  as  to  respon- 
sibility for  casualties  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  four  words,  ''no  one  to  blame,"  or 
"due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  victim." 
He  states  that  in  certain  countries  in  Eu- 
rope a  government  inquiry  is  made  in  the 
case  of  every  important  ac4dent,  that  the 
examination  is  strict  and  the  report  of 
same  is  published  in  the  greatest  detail. 
He  also  states  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
opinion  that  a  law  embracing  such  re- 
quirements should  be  enacted  in  this 
country,  as  such  men  as  Slason  Thomp- 
son, representing  the  General  Managers* 
Association,  are  in  favor  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Moseley  states  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  can  furnish  the 
machinery  for  the  work  if  it  be  author- 
ized, that  the  eighteen  inspectors  of  safety 
appliances  who  examine  railway  equip- 
ment are  all  men  who  have  graduated 
from  active  railway  employment,  and  that 
this  body  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
corps  of  investigators  who  would  serve 
the  purpose  in  every  particular.  He  says 
it  was  a  consideration  of  the  appalling 
number  of  casualties  referred  to  above 
that  actuated  President  Roosevelt  in  em- 
bodying in  his  last  annual  message  to 
Congress  a  recommendation  looking  to  the 
enactment  of  the  block  system  on  every 
railroad  in  the  country,  and  that  recent 
wrecks  but  add  to  the  determination  of 
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those  furthering  the  movement  which  has 
for  its  object  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation referred  to. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  only 
requirement  is  that  the  ''general  manager, 
superintendent  or  other  proper  officer  of 
every  common  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  by  railroad  do  make  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a 
monthly  report  under  oath  of  all  colli- 
sions and  of  all  accidents,  which  report 
shall  state  the  nature  and  causes  thereof 
and  the  circumstances  connected  there- 
with. Failure  to  make  such  a  report 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  any 
month  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $100  for  every  offense  and  for  every 
day  during  which  the  railroad  fails  to 
make  the  report  after  the  time  specified 
for  making  the  same." 


Convention  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and 
Helpers* 

The  Tenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Black- 
smiths and  Helpers  will  convene  at  St 
Paul  early  during  the  present  month. 
Mr.  John  Slocum,  who  has  for  fifteen 
years  past  been  the  head  executive  of  the 
organization,  will,  it  is  reported,  be  op- 
posed for  re-election,  conspicuous  among 
other  candidates  being  one  connected  with 
the  organization  in  the  capacity  of  or- 
ganizer. Mr.  Slocum*s  record  is  such  and 
his  services  in  the  past  so  valuable  that 
his  friends  have  no  fear  as  to  his  re- 
election. 

^      ^      ^ 

New  State  Legislative  Board  of 
VennsptVania* 

The  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
New  State  Legislative  Board  of  the  Rail- 
road Employes  of  Pennsylvania,  prepared 
in  pamphlet  form,  has  reached  the  Maga- 
zine office.  The  meeting,  which  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  railroad 
Brotherhoods  and  Orders,  was  well  at- 
tended, and  from  the  proceedings  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  boys  of  the  Keystone 
State  are  on  the  alert  and  fully  alive  to 
the  great  importance  of  taking  active  and 
vigorous  steps  in  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  legislative  interests. 

The  principal  questions  considered  and 
those  upon  which  it  was  decided  that  spe- 
cial attention  should  be  bestowed  were: 
"The  fellow  servant  doctrine,"  "The  lim- 
itation of  the  employment  of  engineers  to 


those  duly  qu lifted  by  practical  experi- 
ence to  occupy  that  position,"  and  "The 
prohibition  of  the  employment  of  county 
coroners  by  railroad  companies  (both 
steam  and  electric),  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  as  well." 

Relative  to  the  fellow  servant  doctrine, 
let  it  be  said  that  the  railroad  men  of  the 
North  American  continent  should  work 
unceasingly  until  that  outrageously  un- 
just principle  and  the  vast  array  of  one- 
sided interpretations  and  decisions  which 
have  sprung  from  it,  and  which  are  all 
morally  wrong  and  all  against  the  em- 
ploye, having  been  tried  at  the  nation's 
bar  of  equity,  will  have  been  substituted 
by  fair  and  impartial  legislation,  and  tlie 
vast  number  of  precedents  through  which 
railroad  employes  and  their  families 
either  suffer  or  are  liable  to  suffer  such 
shameful  wrongs  shall  have  crumbled  un- 
der the  weight  of  twentieth  century  civ- 
ilization. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  .such  legis- 
lation enacted  to  (ake  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent fellow  servant  code  of  jurisprudence 
in  Pennsylvania  may  yet  serve  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  efforts  of  the  New  State  Leg- 
islative Board  of  the  railroad  men  of  that 
State. 

It  appears  that  certain  employment 
agencies  and  educational  institutions  are 
undertaking  to  supply  to  railroad  com- 
panies locomotive  engineers  who  have  had 
no  experience  as  locomotive  firemen,  nor 
in  fact,  in  active  train  service  in  any  ca- 
pacity. While  no  practical  railroad  offi- 
cial would  countenance  such  methods, 
either  from  a  business  standpoint  or  one 
of  fairness  to  their  firemen,  there  are 
esome  theorists  who  no  doubt  consider 
the  plan  feasible  and  for  reasons  apart 
from  a  direct  consideration  of  the  "good 
of  the  service"  regard  it  as  advantageous. 
State  law  should  provide  everywhere  that 
no  man  with  less  practical  experience  as 
a  locomotive  fireman  than  is  necessary  to 
absolutely  qualify  him  in  every  particu- 
lar for  the  proper  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  locomotive  engineer  be  permitted 
to  fill  that  position.  The  standard  in 
some  States  where  such  a  law  already 
exists  is  three  years. 

The  employment  of  coroners  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  in  any  capac- 
ity, by  transportation  and  other  compan- 
ies employing  large  numbers  of  men  in 
dangerous  occupations  is  so  clearly  repre- 
hensible as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
detailed  explanation  or  criticism.  Com- 
mon decency  demands  that  where  such  a 
practice  is  in  vogue  it  should  be  immedi- 
ately discontinued.     Coroners  should  be 
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as  free  and  uninfluenced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  dutiea  as  judges  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  it  were  much  better  that 
the  office  of  coroner  were  abolished  alto- 
gether than  thus  so  grossly  subsidized. 
That  the  New  Legislative  Board  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  deeply  in  earnest  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  it  by  the 
respective  Railroad  Brotherhoods  and  or- 
ders of  that  State  is  plainly  evident  from 
the  character  of  its  report  and  the  fa- 
miliarity displayed  by  its  members  with 
the  various  details  of  their  work. 


Convention  of  the  American  Fed* 
eration  of  Labor. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
be  held  at  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  beginning  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Monday,  November  13,  1905,  and 
continuing  in  session  from  day  to  day 
until  the  business  of  the  convention  is 
completed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
railroads  for  a  special  rate  of  one  and 
,  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip  from  all 
points  to  Pittsburg  and  return.  Accom- 
modations have  also  been  arranged  for 
at  a  number  of  hotels,  the  rates  ranging 
from  $1  to  $5  per  day  on  the  European 
plan,  and  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  day  on  the 
American  plan.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Executive  Council  will  be  at  the  Colonial 
Hotel.  Delegates  are  expected  to  notify 
the  chairman  of  the  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee, Uriah  Bellingham,  42G  Diamond 
street.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  stating  time  of 
their  contemplated  arrival  at  Pittsburg 
and  over  which  road  they  will  travel. 

^      ^       ^ 

The  Philosophy  of  Strikes. 

No  economic  feature  of  modern  civilza- 
tion  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
public  mind  quite  so  much  as  that  of 
strikes.  The  average  man  is  usually  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  actions  of  other 
men  to  selfish  motives,  if  not  worse;  for 
the  only  way  we  know  of  judging  others 
is  to  apply  our  own  standard  of  conduct 
to  theirs.  In  short,  men  are  naturally 
inclined  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things, 
and  for  that  reason  the  undeniable  evils 
of  striken  have  been  unduly  dwelt  upon, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  honest  old  souls  who  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  strikes  are  direct  manifesta- 


tions of  the  power  on  earth  of  Beelzebub. 
Even  those  who  know  better  get  busy 
during  the  progress  of  all  great  strikes 
knocking  whatever  argument  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  their  justification.  The  cur- 
rent objections  to  strikes  are  so  well 
known,  however,  that  it  would  be  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  further  advert  to  them 
here ;  so  let  us,  instead,  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  analyz- 
ing their  good  points. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  net  results 
from  strikes  to  the  country  at  large  it 
will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  its  entirety,  and  leave  out 
from  the  computation  all  inferences  and 
speculations  based  solely  upon  individual 
successes  or  failures.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  must  be  evident,  even  to  a  casual 
observer,  that  the  most  noteworthy  thing 
about  strikes  is  their  general  tendency  to 
create  and  maintain  a  high  level  of 
wages.  When  employers  of  labor  know 
for  certain  that  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  materially  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
employes  will  result  in  strikes,  they  will 
exercise  great  caution  in  the  matter,  for 
invested  capital  is  proverbially  timid. 
The  strike,  by  indirectly  conserving  a 
generally  high  level  of  wages,  is  thus 
actually  a  promoter  of  prosperity,  because 
the  working  classes  are  by  long  odds  the 
greatest  consumers  of  both  manufactured 
and  agricultural  produce.  The  million- 
aires and  leisure  class,  regarded  in  gen- 
eral as  consumers,  are  hardly  worth  con- 
sidering in  this  connection,  they  forming 
only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  total 
population.  As  an  economic  factor  in 
the  equitable  distribution  of  a  nation's 
wealth,  the  strike  must,  therefore,  really 
be  rated  as  a  most  important  one,  even 
ialthough  its  influence  in  this  direction  is 
mainly  of  a  passive  nature.  As  a  proof 
by  analogy  of  the  correctness  of  this 
statement  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
most  impoverished  and  unprogressive  na- 
tions in  the  world  are  those  where  the 
working  classes  are  either  forcibly  pre- 
vented from,  or  constitutionally  unfitted 
for,  carrying  on  orderly  strikes.  Where 
the  restraining  fear  of  strikes  is  absent 
the  centralization  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  minority  of  the  people,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  will  be  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  working  classes — that  is, 
the  majority  of  the  people — by  intelligent 
application  of  the  principles  expressed  by 
the  action  of  striking  against  unjust  con- 
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ditions,  is  the  amount  of  personal  respect 
it  secures  them  from  the  employing 
classes,  a  consideration  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  stability  of  democratic  institu* 
tions.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted 
that  nothing  appeals  to  it  quite  so  im- 
pressively as  the  element  of  force,  even 
when  the  latter  contents  itself  with 
making  a  mere  showing.  Undue  meek- 
ness of  spirit,  like  familiarity,  breeds 
contempt,  and  contempt  from  one  class 
of  citizens  for  another  makes  a  mighty 
poor  basis  for  democratic  government  If 
the  negroes  of  this  country  had  gained 
their  deliverance  from  slavery  by  fighting 
for  it  themselves,  their  political  status 
today  would  be  very  much  higher  than  it 
is.  It  is  eternally  true  that  he  who 
would  be  free  himself  must  strike  the 
blow.  In  the  final  analysis,  therefore, 
thp  strikes  of  workingmen  are  simply 
practical  expressions  of  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance which  is  the  price  of  liberty. — Coast 
Seamen's  Journal. 

^      ^      ^ 
Industrial  Notes. 

Current  advices  state ; 

That  a  commission  has  been  appointed 
by  Secretary  Metcalf,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  Chinese  exclu- 
.<iion  and  immigration  laws. 


That  the  Court  of  Criminal  Correction, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  ordered  that  barber 
stiops  be  exempt  from  the  Sunday  closing 
law,  on  the  ground  that  such  places  are  a 
public  necessity. 


That  out  of  a  total  of  160,746  members 
of  939  French  trade  unions  (not  includ- 
ing the  unions  of  miners  in  the  Nord  and 
Pfls-de-Calais  departments)  which  made 
returns  as  to  the  state  of  employment 
during  April,  149,917,  or  9.3  per  cent., 
were  unemployed  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  as  compared  with  10.9  per  cent, 
in  the  previous  month,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
April,  1904. 


That  the  Japanese  press  of  Honolulu 
says  that  the  Tokio  Government  has 
issued  a  new  order,  which  went  into  effect 
on  July  1,  increasing  the  number  of  im- 
migrants per  steamer  to  Hawaii  from  100 
to  400.  Half  of  this  number  may  be 
laborers,  the  other  half  women  and  chil- 
dren. 


That  the  American  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  in  Elgin,  111.  It 
will  handle  only  union  goods,  and  is  com- 
posed of  only  union  men,  all  of  whom  are 
active  in  the  interests  of  labor. 


That  the  London  (England)  Trades 
Council  has  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending trade  unions  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  cooperative  pro- 
ductive stores. 


That  the  new  Russian  workingmen's 
compensation  act,  promulgated  on  June 
2  (13),  1903,  and  effective  since  January 
1  (14),  1904,  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Russian  press  to  be  the  most  important 
act  of  labor  legislation  since  1897,  when 
a  normal  working  day  was  established. 


That  officers  of  the  Lithographic  Art- 
ists, Engravers'  and  Designers'  League  of 
America  have  made  an  agreement  with 
the  employing  lithographers  to  raise  the 
standard  of  trade  in  this  country  by  form- 
ing an  apprenticeship  board,  composed  of 
employers  and  employes. 


That  in  Germany  is  to  be  found  the 
highest  development  of  workingmen's  in- 
surance. In  that  country  a  social  experi- 
ment has  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale^ 
and  the  movement  may  fairly  be  said  to 
mark  the  most  interesting  recent  social 
legislation  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world. 


That  the  Rawlston  aiiti-boycott  bill,  a 
measure  similar  to  that  recently  enacted 
in  Alabama,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
by  the  recent  Legislature  of  California. 


That  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
has  held  that  the  law  requiring  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  contracts  for  public 
works  to  employ  union  men  is  constitu- 
tional. 


That  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Pavers' 
Union,  No.  1,  has  adopted  a  law  that  all 
members  over  60  and  all  who  become  60 
years  of  age  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
further  dues  or  assessments  for  life,  yet 
continue  as  active  members,  with  all  the 
rights  to  work,  and  entitled  to  all  sick, 
accident  and  disability  benefits,  and  their 
families  to  the  benefits  paid  by  the  union 
upon  their  deaths. 
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Miscellany 


A  Sailor's  Cruise  in  the  Orient  on 
the  Flagship  "Ohio." 

The  following  un  an  account  of  a  naval 
cruise  from  the  pen  of  a  son  of  Third 
Vice  Grand  Master  Maier,  who  is  a  man- 
o'-war's  man  in  his  country's  navy : 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  1905,  the 
United  States  '"Asiatic"  fleet,  consisting 
of  the  flag-ship  "Ohio,"  the  Wisconsin, 
Oregon,  Raleigh,  Baltimore,  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  five  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
ers, weighed  anchor  and  passed  out  of 
Manila  Bay  on  a  foggy  and  rainy  day  on 
a  cruise  to  Gheefoo,  China,  for  target 
practice  and  Admiral's  inspection. 

From  the  time  we  left  Manila  until  we 
reached  the  Straits  of  Formosa  it  was 
foggy  and  rained  continually,  and  we  had 
rough  weather  for  about  two  days. 

The  Oregon  reminded  me  of  a  subma- 
rine, while  she  waa  in  that  rough  weather, 
for  her  spardeck  was  under  water  about 
half  the  time. 

The  torpedo  boat  destroyers  stood  the 
weather  splendidly  for  their  class  of 
boats.  On  the  second  day  out  the  Ore- 
gon's port  engine  broke  down,  so  she  had 
to  put  back  in  Manila  for  repairs,  and 
join  the  fleet  later  on.  About  six  bells 
(3  p.  m.)  the  Chauncy  (one  of  the  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers),  dropped  out  of  line, 
aa  her  condenser  was  uaelen  for  a  time. 
The  Raleigh  was  sent  baca  to  give  her  a 
tow.  The  next  morning  the  Raleigh  and 
Chauncy  took  their  places  in  the  fleet 
formation,  having  repaired  during  the 
night  On  the  same  afternoon,  the  signal 
went  up  on  the  flag-ship,  '*man  over- 
board," and  the  way  the  boats  from  the 
different  ships  pulled  after  the  life 
"buoys"  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The 
Chauncy  again  broke  down,  and  the  Ral- 
eigh was  sent  after  her,  and  we  never 
sighted  them  afterwards  until  we  dropped 
mudhooks,  in  Woosung. 

On  the  glorious  fourth  day  of  July,  at 
8  a.  m.,  all  the  ships  in  the  fleet  raised  the 
large  ensign  to  the  peak,  while  the  bands 
played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and 
at  noon  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
fired  in  honor  of  the  day.  That  evening 
about  sunset  we  sighted  the  U.  S.  N.  C. 
Nanshan  on  her  way  to  Gheefoo,  having 
left  the  day  before  we  did.  We  soon 
gained  on  her  and  passed  her,  and  she 
was  far  back  on  the  horlion  next  morn- 
ing. 


On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  July  the 
fleet  anchored  off  the  Woosung  bar  and 
waited  until  high  tide  next  morning  be- 
fore attempting  to  enter  the  harbor. 
That  evening  about  7  p.  m.  a  seaman  fell 
overboard  from  the  United  States  steam- 
ship Cincinnati,  and  was  picked  up  by 
the  Raleigh  lifeboat  crew.  The  next 
morning  a  pilot  came  aboard  and  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  channel  for  Woosung  and 
anchored    near    the    German    flag-ship, 
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Furst  Bismark.  An  exchange  of  salutes 
was  fired  between  the  different  ships  and 
all  was  quiet  the  rest  of  the  day.  The 
next  evening  the  German  flag-ship  L.  M. 
S.  Hansa  came  in  and  exchanged  salutes 
with  us  and  left  during  the  night  for  Ki- 
Chow,  their  naval  station  in  China. 

We  were  about  three  days  in  port  get- 
ting on  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  hav- 
ing secured  which  we  started  on  our  trip 
to  Cheefoo.  The  first  night  out  the  gen- 
eral signal  was  hoisted  on  the  flag-ship 
for  general  quarters  and  searchlight  drill. 
The  destroyers  went  ahead  at  full  speed 
to  act  as  scouts.  The  next  day  at  3  p.  m. 
the  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  had  torpedo 
practice.  Aft^r  several  houraLdelay,  the 
torpedoes  were  hoisted  aboard  the  boats 
and  given  an  overhauling.  It  was  a  fine 
sight  to  see  those  deadly  instruments  of 
war  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Yesterday  was  a  foggy  day  and  we  tried 
to  ram  a  merchant  steamer  and  the  de- 
stroyer Bainbridge.  The  fog  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  see,  so  we  anchored  ofif 
Cheefoo,  until  it  raised.  Then  we  steamed 
into  the  harbor  and  anchored  with  the 
fleet  and  prepared  for  target  practice, 
which  will  be  held  in  a  few  days. 

Adam  J.  Maieb, 
U.    S.   Flag-ship   "Ohio,"   Asiatic   Fleet, 

Cheefoo,  China. 

#      ^      ^ 

To  Extend  Foreign    Trade  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, Bureau  of  Manufactures,  hajs  issued 
a  circular  letter  to  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
as  follows : 
To  Manufacturers  and  Exporters: 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor is  desirous  of  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  manufacturers  and  other  persons 
interested  in  the  efforts  being  made  by 
this  department,  through  the  Bureau  of 
JManufactures,  to  extend  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States. 

In  furtherance  of  this  work  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  comprehensive  card 
index  which  will  enable  the  department, 
upon  application,  to  furnish  information 
desired  by  manufacturers,  or  by  intend- 
ing purchasers,  and  it  is  contemplated  to 
extend  the  system,  if  the  necessary  au- 
thority shall  be  granted  by  Congress,  to 
our  principal  consulates. 

To  enable  the  bureau  to  prepare  such 
an  index,  you  are  respectfully  requested 
to  fill   in  the  accompanying  blank,  and 


furnish  briefly  any  additional  informa- 
tion which  you  may  desire  to  have  re- 
corded in  connection  with  your  business. 
In  mailing  reply  please  use  the  inclosed 
envelope. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  M.  Carson, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
Accompanying  the  letter  is  a  blank  to 
be  filled  out,  giving  the  following  infor- 
mation :  1.  Name  and  address  (main 
office)  ;  2.  Location  of  branch  establish- 
ments; 3.  Description  of  product;  4. 
Capital ;  5.  Capacity  per  day,  month  or 
year;  6.  Where  product  is  sold  (if 
abroad,  give  countries  and  ports  to  which 
shipped)  ;  7.  Any  other  information. 

^      ^      ^ 

Vubtic  Ownership  Investigation, 

Upon  the  request  of  its  department  of 
industrial  economics  and  trade  agree- 
ments the  executive  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  has  decided  to 
create  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  thorough  investigation  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  of  National  and  Muuici- 
pal  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Public 
Utilities.  It  is  intended  that  the  scope 
of  the  commission's  inquiry  will  be  ex- 
tended to  determine  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  public  ownership  and  operation, 
as  compared  with  public  ownership  and 
private  operation,  and  private  ownership 
and  private  operation. 

Examination  of   each  system   will   be 
made  as  to  its  relations  with  and  effects 
upon 
"Wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor ; 

Ck>llective  bargaining ; 

Cost  and  character  of  service ; 

Political  conditions,  civil  service,  spoil 
system  and  municipal  corruption ; 

Financial  results ; 

Taxation." 
The  commission  will  consist  of  about 
seventy  members  of  the  Federation,  and 
will  hold  a  number  of  meetings  in  New 
York,  the  first  of  them  being  scheduled 
for  the  5th  of  the  current  month,  and  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  to  carry  out  the 
actual  work  of  investigation  for  which  it 
will  be  organized.  The  many  conflicting 
reports  as  to  the  advantages  and  benefits 
being  derived  from  public  ownership  of 
utilities  in  Europe  has  had  more  or  less 
effect  in  retarding  its  development  in 
America.  Many  conservative  citizens  who 
would  vigorously  support  the  principles  of 
municipal  ownership  are  discouraged  from 
so  doing  on  account  of  the  disadvantages 
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charged  against  it  through  the  editorial 
columns  of  certain  newspapers,  which 
they  read  without  a  proper  understand- 
ing or  considerations  of  the  motives  actu- 
ating such  hostility  to  the  movement. 

Now  that  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion has  taken  the  matter  in  hand*  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  actual  results  of  munic- 
ipal ownership  in  such  places  as  it  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested,  will  be  laid  before  the  peo- 
pie  of  America  without  misrepresentation 
of  anv  kind.  The  advocates  of  this  great 
principle  have  nothing  to  fear  as  the 
result  Of  such  an  investigation. 

^      ^      ^ 

Boolt  Notices. 

Home  Land. — The  Magazine  office  is  in 
receipt  of  a  booklet,  entitled  "Home 
Land,"  from  the  San  Diego  Rental  and 
Investment  Company  (Collison  & 
Marrs),  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Wood, 
secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  that 
city.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  many  attractions  of  San 
Diego  and  the  surrounding  country  as  it 
exists  today ;  also  of  the  city  as  it  was 
when  California's  fair  land  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  There  is  a 
charming  description  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Diego  and  of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
by  being  located  near  it.  The  suburban 
homes  have  not  been  forgotten  by  Mr. 
Wood,  for  from  what  he  has  to  say  of 
them  we  are  led  to  believe  they  add  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  city.  The  climate  of 
San  Diego  is  treated  in  an  interesting 
paragraph  by  Mr.  Ford  A.  Carpenter, 
Observer  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  Alto- 
gether the  perusal  of  its  pages  makes  one 
feel  like  visiting  that  beautiful  region  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  participat- 
ing in  the  many  joys  of  nature  it  affords 
and  which  are  so  clearly  depicted  therein. 
Copies  of  this  book  can  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing the  San  Diego  Rental  and  In- 
vestment Company,  of  which  firm  Bro. 
Marrs,  Secretary  and  Collector  of  Lodge 
386,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  a  member. 


"  When  Is  the  Proper  Time  ?  " 

"When  Is  the  Proper  Time?"  is  the 
title  of  a  beautiful  and  musical  poem 
composed  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Brooks,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Coal 
Operators,  and  recently  published  in 
handsome  brochure   by   Mr.    Walter   B. 


Kimball,  of  which  a  copy  of  the  edition 
de  luxe  has  lately  reached  the  Editor's 
desk.  The  poem,  which  treats  of  the  joys 
of  fishing  in  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
consists  of  eleven  stanzas,  one  and  two 
to  a  page,  and  has  been  appropriately 
illustrated  by  the  author  with  beautifully 
realistic  pen  and  ink  sketches,  so  true 
and  perfect  as  to  make  one  wish  that 
the  vacation  recently  passed  were  back 
again,  or  that  time  would  adopt  an 
eighty-mile  per  hour  schedule,  and  in  this 
way  shorten  the  run  to  next  year's  stop- 
ping-off  place,  thereby  permitting  of  in- 
dulgence once  more  in  the  sylvan  glories 
thus  so  impressively  presented,  where, 
"Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife,"  one  could  again 

"Mingle  with  the  universe  and  feel 
What  he  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not 
all  conceal." 

The  poem  is  printed  on  pages  of  heavy 
deckle  edged  paper,  9xl2i/^,  and  the 
cover,  which  consists  of  beautifully  tinted 
thick  cream  paper,  is  decorated  in  green, 
with  nautical  design.  That  the  icy  blast 
of  winter  can  not  stifle  the  fisherman's 
joys  is  shown  in  the  lines  of  the  last 
verse,  which  are  as  follows : 

"When   streams  are  sealed,  snow-bound 
the  dormant  land, 
One  Views  the  retrospect  and  counts  of 
joys  the  sum ; 
And  then,  with  patient  care  and  skillful 
hand. 
Repairs  the  precious  rod,  and  dreams 
of  days  to  come  I" 

Never  since  reading  Isaac  Walton's 
"Angler,"  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  a  shady 
nook,  has  the  Editor  enjoyed  a  more  truly 
pleasant  literary  treat. 

With  the  attributes  of  poet  and  artist 
Mr.  Brooks  combines  the  instinctive  qual- 
ities of  the  genial  and  open-hearted  gen- 
tleman. He  owes  his  artistic,  as  much  as 
his  poetic  capabilities,  to  natural  talent 
only.  He  has  never  been  educated  along 
that  line,  although  his  work  would  con- 
vey the  impression  that  his  ability  was 
the  result  of  careful  development  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  an  accomplished  pre- 
ceptor. In  both  sketch  and  verse  is 
sweetly  and  impressively  apparent  that 
pure  inspiration  which  can  spring  only 
from  a  true  appreciation  and  love  of  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  written  several  other 
poems  treating  of  the  sportsman's  joys, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  remain  un- 
published.   "When  Is  the  Proper  Time?" 
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wfts  originally  contributed  to  the  Na- 
tional Sportsman,  where  its  merit  at- 
tracted the  attention  responsible  for  its 
publication  as  above  described.  One  of 
his  railroad  poems  appeared  in  the 
March,  1904,  issue  of  the  Magazine,  un- 
der the  title,  "The  Poet  on  the  Bridge." 
"When  Is  the  Proper  Time?"  can  be 
secured  in  edition  de  luxe  from  the  Mc- 
Clelland Book  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


17  knots  an  hour.  Her  horsepower  is 
34,036.  Her  main  battery  consists  of  six 
6-inch  breech-loading  guns,  her  secondary 
battery  of  four  6-pounder  rapid-fire,  two 
3-pounder  rapid-fire,  two  37-mm.  and  two 
Gatlings.  Her  cost,  completed,  was 
$490,000.  Her  crew  consisted  of  278 
meu,  almost  half  of  whom  were  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

She  distinguished  herself  in  1893  by  a 


U.  S.  S.  BENNINGTOn  AFTER  EXPLOSION.  PULLED  ASHORE  TO  KEEP  FROM 
SINKING  tBOW  VIEW) 


The  Bennington  Disaster. 

The  disaster  aboard  the  gunboat  Ben- 
nington, at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  which  so 
many  brave  meu  were  killed  and  injured, 
ranks  prominently,  if  not  first,  amongst 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  navy  at- 
ti'ibutable  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  some 
one  or  more  persons  connected  with  the 
sea-fighting  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  Bennington  was  built  in  1888,  and 
has  a  displacement  of  17,010  tons.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  vessels  built  for  the 
new  navy,  having  been  placed  in  com- 
mission in  1891.    Her  maximum  speed  is 


notable  voyage  which  she  made  to  Eu- 
rope, in  the  course  of  which  she  called  at 
thirty-one  ports  and  traveled  over  twenty - 
four  thousand  miles  in  ten  months.  Last 
November  she  went  to  Colon  and  assisted 
in  preventing  the  threatened  revolution. 
Her  officers  are :  Commander  Lucien 
Young,  in  command ;  Lieutenant  A.  F. 
Yates,  Ensigns  C.  P.  Wade  and  N.  K. 
Perry,  Midshipmen  Leo  Sahn  and  L.  H. 
Lacy,  Past  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  E.  Peck, 
Paymaster  C.  Morris,  Jr.,  and  Pay  Clerk 
H.  O.  Metius. 

The  accident  occurred  on  July   2l8t, 
while  the  Bennington  was  about  to  sail 
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from  San  Diego's  harbor  to  convoy  the 
monitor  Wyoming  to  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  San  Francisco.  Steam  was  up  and 
everything  in  readiness  when  the  star- 
board boiler  B  exploded,  which  was 
jammed  back  on  boiler  A,  causing  it  also 
to  explode. 

Commander  Lucien  Young  is  credited 
with  the  statement  tha\  the  crown  sheet 
of  boiler  B  collapsed  and  the  boiler  head 


was  positive  that  all  damage  was  caused 
by  the  boilers,  which  were,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  in  first-dass  condition,  as  they  had 
been  within  the  past  few  months  tested 
to  225  pounds  pressure,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion  were  carrying  only  120 
pounds.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
explosion  of  the  boilers,  as  described  by 
Commander  Young,  would  reflect  dis- 
credit on  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
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blew  out  the  steel  bulkhead  separating  it 
from  boiler  A,  the  ether  main  port  boiler, 
immediately  after.  Boiler  A  was  forced 
back,  the  crown  sheet  collapsing  and 
breaking  down  the  steel  bulkhead,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  fire  room.  In  response 
to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  credited 
to  Rear  Admiral  G.  W.  Rae,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  navy,  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  only  account  for  the  damage  by 
the  explosion  of  high  explosives,  Com- 
mander Young  stated  that  such  a  theory 
was  entirely  wrong,  that  there  were  no 
high  explosives  on  that  part  of  the  ship 
where  the  explosion  occurred,  and  that  he 


ing,  there  seeming  to  have  been  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  to  shift  the  blame  on  the  bureau, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  bu- 
reau to  place  the  responsibility  on  those 
of  the  ship.  Admiral  Melville,  under 
whose  direction  the  Bennington  was 
built,  made  the  following  statement : 

"Originally  the  Bennington's  boilers 
were  designed  to  carry  1<K)  pounds  of 
steam  pressure;  but  after  this  lapse  of 
time  that  service  pressure  should  have 
been  reduced.  Even  after  repairs  the 
boilers  would  be  necessarily  weaker  than 
when  new.    No  such  explosion  could  have 
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occarred  with  the  water- tube  boilers  now 
generally  used  in  the  United  States  navy. 

"The  terrible  destruction  indicated  by 
the  newspaper  dispatches  could  have  been 
caused  by  the  boiler  explosion  alone, 
without  the  explosion  of  the  magazine. 
Unlike  the  water-tube  boiler,  where  one 
or  a  dozen  tubes  might  explode  without 
destructive  damage,  except  to  life  by  es- 
caping steam,  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  of 
the  Bennington's  type,  especially  because 
of  the  confined  space  with  a  tight  armor- 
plate  deck,  could  rend  a  vessel  almost 
to  pieces.  It  will  be  found  possibly,  that 
many  of  the  killed  were  scalded  to  death, 
as  the  escaping  steam  would  fill  every 
available  space  between  decks,  so  that 
many  of  the  crew  in  all  likelihood  died 
from  that  cause  and  not  from  shock  or 
being  struck  down  by  rended  iron  work. 
.  .  .  .  As  to  the  actual  cause  of  the 
Bennington  explosion  only  future  exam- 
ination may  fix  the  responsibility.  It 
may  be  that  even  such  examination  or  in- 
vestigation may  not  disclose  the  actual 
facts." 

The  explosion  was  so  great  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  were  blown  into  the  water 
and,  being  injured  beyond  the  possibili- 
ty of  saving  themselves,  were  drowned. 
It  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent a  boilermaker  was  on  his  way  to 
effect  some  repairs  on  boiler  B.  It  is  also 
stated  that  on  or  about  the  7th  of  last 
October,  and  about  a  month  before  Com- 
mander Young  had  assumed  charge.  Com- 
mander Kossuth  Niles  observed,  **should 
the  condition,  of  the  boiler  furnace  grow 
worse  argent  necessity  for  going  to  the 
navy  yard  may  arise"  and  that  on  or  be- 
fore April,  1904,  an  inspector  reported 
that  the  ship  was  in  no  condition  to  make 
the  cruise  to  Honolulu,  from  which  place 
she  had  just  returned  before  the  accident 
occurred;  that  in  response  to  these  re- 
ports the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 
ordered  the  pressure  on  boiler  B  reduced 
from  160  to  145  pounds,  which  it  is 
stated  was  done  some  months  after  May, 
1904,  at  which  time  the  ship's  boilers  and 
furnaces  were  overhauled  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard. 

The  funeral  on  Sunday,  July  23d,  of 
forty-seven  of  the  victims  who  were  laid 
in  one  grave  was  the  most  sadly  impres- 
sive incident  of  the  awful  catastrophy. 
Over  sixty  of  the  Bennington's  brave 
crew  are  now  at  rest  in  the  United  States 
Cemetery  on  Point  Loma  within  five  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  ebbing  tides  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  people  of  San  Diego, 
who  from  the  hour  the  accident  occurred 


demonstrated  their  patriotic  devotion  in 
every  way  possible,  joined  by  thousands 
with  the  military  escorts  in  showing 
honor  to  the  dead,  bringing  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  flowers  with  which  every  flag- 
draped  coffin  was  covered  in  profusion. 

Admiral  Rae  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  thei*e  was  no  report  before  the 
bureau  indicating  that  the  boilers  were  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  require  that  they 
be  overhauled,  and  the  report  of  the  court 
of  inquiry  ordered  by  Secretary  Bona- 
parte, would  seem  to  add  weight  to  his 
statement.  The  court  consisted  of  Com- 
modore H.  N.  Stevenson,  retired.  Captain 
E.  J.  Moore  and  Captain  Thomas  Phelps, 
and  their  report  says  that  the  ship  was  in 
excellent  state  of  discipline  and  in  a  good 
and  efficient  condition  with  the  exception 
of  her  boilers,  which  were  in  fair  condi- 
tion and  efficient,  considering  their  age 
(about  fourteen  years),  and  the  use  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected. 

About  9.20  a.  m.  on  July  21st,  after  both 
boilers  had  been  filled  and  the  furnaces 
sfiarted,  it  was  observed  that  the  steam 
gauge  on  boiler  B  showed  about  five 
pounds  of  steam  pressure,  and  at  this 
time  Oiler  Frank  De  Courtani,  acting  as 
water  tender,  directed  D.  N.  Holland, 
fireman,  second  class,  to  close  the  air 
cock  on  boiler  B;  that  the  said  Holland 
climbed  up  and  closed  the  valve,  and  al- 
most immediately  the  steam  gauge  on 
boiler  B  failed  to  register  any  pressure; 
that  this  was  apparently  not  noticed  by 
either  the  water  tender  or  the  fireman, 
and  no  attention  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  fact  that  the  steam  gauge 
failed  to  register,  but  they  kept  on  work- 
ing the  fires  and  firing  heavily." 

The  report  states  further  that  about 
10.30  o'clock  a  small  leak  was  found  in 
boiler  B.  A  request  having  been  sent  to 
the  boilermaker  to  come  and  attend  to  the 
leak  when  the  explosion  occurred.  That 
no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  any  escape 
of  steam  from  the  safety  valves  of  any  of 
the  boilers,  and  no  one  can  state  that  any 
of  the  safety  valves  blew  off  at  any  time 
that  morning ;  that  no  record  of  the  safe- 
ty valve  of  boiler  B  having  been  over- 
hauled since  July,  1904,  could  be  found, 
though  orders  had  been  given  for  this  to 
be  done  in  March,  1905 ;  that  there  is  no 
record  of  the  sentinel  valves  having  been 
overhauled  since  July,  1904;  that  the 
safety  valves  were  set  at  145  pounds ;  but 
en  route  from  Honolulu  to  San  Diego  or- 
ders were  given  to  carry  the  steam  pres- 
sure at  from  130  to  135  pounds,  not  to 
exceed  the  latter,  but  the  safety  valves 
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were  not  changed ;  that  the  hand  gear  for 
lifting  the  safety  valves  was  not  in  work- 
ing order ;  and  that  after  an  examination 
of  the  collapsed  furnace  flue,  and  from 
physical  tests  that  they  had  made  it  was 
discovered  that  the  material  of  this  fur- 
nace flue  was  of  good  quality. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  follows: 

**The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
explosion  was  caused  by  excessive  steam 
pressure  in  boiler  B,  which  came  about, 
first,  by  shutting  the  valve  connecting  the 
boiler  with  the  steam  gauge;  second,  by 
unusual  and  heavy  firing  in  the  boiler  to 
get  up  a  pressure  which  the  gauge  failed 
to  show ;  third,  by  the  failure  of  the  sen- 
tinel and  safety  valves  to  lift  at  the  pres- 
sure for  which  they  were  set." 

The  court  holds  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cident D.  N.  Holland,  fireman  (second 
class),  EVank  De  Gourtani,  oiler  and  act- 
ing water  tender,  and  E.  B.  Ferguson, 
chief  machinist's  mate,  all  of  whom  died 
as  a  result  of  the  explosion,  and  recom- 
mends further  proceedings  against  En- 
sign Charles  T.  Wade  for  neglect  of  duty 
in  failing  to  inspect  the  boilers  personal- 
ly, and  of  seeing  to  it  in  person  that  or- 
ders given  regarding  the  boilers  were  car- 
ried out 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte  has 
approved  this  recommendation  and  or- 
dered that  Lucien  Young,  commander  of 
the  Bennington,  be  also  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  Secre- 
tary, however,  disapproved  the  court's 
findings  that  the  Bennington  was  ''in  an 
excellent  state  of  discipline  and  in  good 
and  eflScient  condition." 

In  compliance  with  Secretary  Bona- 
parte's orders  the  trials  of  the  officers  re- 
ferred to  have  commenced,  that  of  Com- 
mander Young  being  under  way  at  Mare 
Island,  Cal.,  as  the  Magazine  goes  to 
press.  Judging  from  the  editorial  com- 
ment the  press  of  the  country  seems  to 
regard  the  occurrence  as  in  no  sense  an 
accident,  but  a  shameful  disgrace  in  com- 
parison with  which  "loss  in  battle  would 
be  an  occasion  for  pride."  President 
Roosevelt,  as  well  as  Secretary  Bona- 
parte, is  determined  that  the  blame  shall 
be  placed  where  it  belongs,  and  that  those 
within  reach  of  the  Oovernment  to  whose 
neglect  the  horrible  disaster  is  attribut- 
able be  justly  punished.  Press  dispatches 
state  that  it  is  Secretary  Bonaparte's  in- 
tention to  institute  a  general  inquiry,  the 
scope  of  which  shall  include  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering not  only  the  mechanical  or  other 
defects    in    naval    vessels,    but    as    well 


any  mismanagement  or  neglect  of  duty 
that  may  be  responsible  therefor.  State- 
ments credited  to  naval  sources  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  are  fully  a  score  of  vessels 
in  the  United  States  Navy  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  having  boilers  of  no  better  type 
than  those  of  the  Bennington,  and  some 
that  are  even  older,  but  add  to  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation. 

•      •      • 

Our  Commerce  With  Germanp, 

A  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  states  that  twenty-one  arti- 
cles, or  groups  of  articles,  having  each  a 
total  value  of  $1,000,000  or  over,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
6ei*many  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and 
twenty  articles,  having  a  total  value  of 
$1,000,000  or  over  each,  were  exported  to 
Germany  during  the  same  period. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
the  tables  which  follow,  that  manufac- 
tured articles,  chiefly  iron  and  steel,  silk 
manufactures,  chemicals,  cotton  goods, 
earthenware,  furs  and  furskins  and  toys, 
comprise  the  principal  importations  into 
the  United  States  from  Germany,  and 
that  in  each  case  they  show  substantial 
increases  in  the  period  from  1894  to  1004. 
Importations  of  woolen  goods,  glass  and 
glassware,  cement  and  coffee  have  de- 
creased, while  beet  sugar  importations 
have  declined  from  11  million  dollars  in 
1894  to  but  $50,509  in  1904,  beet  sugar 
having  been  free  of  duty  in  1894  and  du- 
tiable in  1904.  Of  our  exportations  to 
Germany,  raw  cotton  contributes  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total,  its  share  in 
1904  being  109  million  dollars  out  of  a 
total  export  of  215  millions.  But  few 
manufactured  articles  appear  in  the  list 
of  our  principal  exportations  to  Ger- 
many, copper  ingots,  refined  mineral 
oils,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  wood 
manufactures,  agricultural  implements 
and  cotton  manufactures  comprising 
the  only  manufactured  articles  (with 
the  exception  of  flour,  which  is 
classed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  a 
product  of  agriculture)  the  expOTtations 
of  which  to  Germany  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $1,000,000.  The  exports  not 
classed  as  manufactures  include  raw  cot- 
ton, beef  products,  provisions,  corn, 
wheat,  oil  cake,  fruits  and  nuts,  fertil- 
izers, lard,  hams  and  other  pork  prod- 
ucts, cotton-seed  oil  and  paraffin.  The 
only  articles  in  the  table  which  show  de- 
creases in  exportations  from  the  United 
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States  to  Germany  are  distilled  spirits, 
which  decreased  from  $4,119,733  in  1894 
to  $321,957  in  1904;  oleomargarine, 
from  $2,857,406  in  1894  to  $2,287,231  in 
1904;  seeds,  from  $1,714,668  in  1894  to 
$516,877  in  1904;  and  hams,  bac<»  and 
pork,  which  decreased  from  $1,375,420 
in  1894  to  $1,295,233  in  1904. 


Some  Facts  About  Canada** 

At  confederation  60  per  cent,  of  Can- 
ada's export  trade  was  to  the  United 
States,  30  per  cent,  to  Britain.  In  1903, 
58  per  cent  was  to  Britain  and  31  per 
cent,  to  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  bought,  in  1904,  goods 
from  Canada  to  the  value  of  $4  per  head ; 
United  States  bought  from  Canada  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  $1  per  head. 

Canada's  volume  of  trade  per  head, 
1904,  $85;  United  States  volume  of  trade 
per  head,  $33. 

Canada's  relative  percentage  of  com- 
mercial growth  for  7  years,  1895-1902, 
was  107  per  cent.,  as  against  47  of  United 
States,  26  of  Britain,  38  of  Germany,  21 
of  France. 

Canada's  net  public  debt  is  260  millions 
— $46.55  per  head. 

Canada  pays  11  millions  annually  as 
interest  on  her  debt. 

Britain  is  Canada's  best  customer — 
buying  85  per  cent  of  Canada's  exports. 

The  industries  of  Canada  total  $2,340,- 
717,000. 

Value  of  products  of  industries  (1901), 
$962,987,759  on  41  per  cent,  of  capital  in- 
vested. 

Canada  has  12  conunerclal  agents 
abroad. 

Canada's  manufacturers  have  an  in- 
vested capital  of  441  millions. 

One  hundred  millions  of  United  States 
capital  is  invested  in  Canada. 

Canada  has  11,126  factories  employing 
360,000  hands.    Wages,  1901,  88  millions. 

Value  of  manufactured  products,  1901, 
452  millions. 

Canada  banks  have  loaned  416  millions 
to  Canada  manufacturers. 

Our  Wheat  Fields, 

Canada  has  the  largest  wheat  field  in 
the  world,  300x900  miles. 


*  Continued  from  September,  190t,  Msgaiine. 


Canada's  wheat  growing  area  in  the 
west  is  (per  Prof.  Saunders'  estimate) 
171  million  acres  in  extent 

Canada  has  leas  than  5  millions  of  this 
area  under  cultivation,  or  only  3  per  cent  - 

If  one-fourth  of  the  171  million  acres 
were  under  wheat,  it  would  supply  Brit- 
ain three  times  over  and  the  home  market 
as  well. 

By  1915  there  will,  it  is  wtimated.  be 
10  million  acres  under  wheat,  yielding  200 
million  bushels. 

The  Canadian  west  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing three  billion  bushels  of  wheat 

The  Canadian  west  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 20  times  Britain's  annual  imports 
of  wheat. 

(Canada's  wheat  crop,  1904,  80  million 
bushels  (60  millions  In  the  west). 

Canada's  grain  crop  of  all  kinds 
reached,  1903,  275  million  bushels. 

Prof.  Tanner,  the  English  agricultural 
chemist,  says  western  Canada  has  the 
richest  soil  in  the  world. 

Canada's  wheat  yield  for  the  last  ten 
years  averaged  18  bushels  an  acre. 

Wheat  yield  in  the  United  States  for 
the  same  period,  13  bushels  per  acre. 

Manitoba's  average  wheat  yield  for  ten 
years,  21  bushels  per  acre. 

Minnesota's  yield  for  the  same  period. 
14 ;  Kansas,  12 ;  Missouri,  11. 

Wheat  62V^  pounds  to  the  bushel  has 
been  grown  at  Fort  Simpson,  818  miles 
north  of  Winnipeg.    ' 

Canada's  western  wheat  contains  10  per 
cent,  more  albuminoids  than  the  htat 
European  varieties. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  Canadian  flour 
makes  more  bread  of  high  quality  than 
the  same  weight  of  any  wheat  Imported 
into  Britain. 

Canada  ranked  first  in  wheat  display 
at  St  Louis  Fair. 

United  States  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  to  Great  Britain  are  fast  declining. 

Canadian  No.  1  hard  wheat  is  the  high- 
est priced  wheat  in  the  world. 

Relative  values  in  Liverpool  market: 
Canadian  No.  1  northern,  $1.14;  No.  2, 
$1.11 ;  best  Russian,  $1.05 ;  Argentina,  99 
cents ;  India,  91  cents. 

Western  Canada's  estimated  wheat 
acreage  for  1905,  4  million  acres.  This 
should  produce  72  million  bushels,  worth 
54  million  dollars. 
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A    Word   to   the    Wise 


There  is  nothing  that  is  more  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  than 
peace  and  harmony  amongst  individuals 
and  nations.  There  is  nothing  more  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  attainment  of  the 
aims  of  organized  labor  than  good  will 
and  cooperation  amongst  the  individuals 
and  bodies  of  individuals  constituting  it. 
These  facts  are  self-evident,  yet  quarrels 
have  not  been  discontinued  between  indi- 
viduals nor  wars  between  nations ; 
neither  has  the  time  arrived  when  differ- 
ences between  bodies  of  organized  wage- 
earners  have  ceased  to  arise.  In  all  con- 
flicts one  of  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy must  necessarily  be  the  aggressor, 
and  the  nation,  labor  organization  or  indi- 
vidual who,  when  assailed  by  an  adver- 
sary, fails  to  assume  the  defensive,  must 
stand  convicted  of  cowardice  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  forfeit  that  respect  and 
confidence  upon  which  success,  if  not  ex- 
istence itself,  depends. 

No  organized  body  of  men  was  ever 
more  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  and 
harmony  with  mankind  in  general,  or  of 
extending  the  open  hand  of  warm  good 
fellowship  to  sister  organizations  in  imr- 
ticular,  than  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen.  Conservative,  tolerant 
and  generous,  it  would  rather  brook  an  in- 
jury than  resent  it ;  but  when  assaults  are 
insidious,  continuous  and  premeditatedly 
calculated  to  injure  its  most  vital  inter- 
ests and  impair  its  efficacy  in  carrying 
out  its  mission  of  protection  by  obstruct- 
ing its  free  exercise  of  the  sacred  duties 
it  owes  its  individual  members — when 
silence,  born  of  a  love  of  peace  and  har- 
mony is  mistaken  for  submission  and  be- 
comes liable  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
cowardice,  it  proposes  to  assert  itself, 
and  with  a  determination  strengchened  by 
the  conscioQsnen  of  being  absolutely  in 


the  right,  and  with  a  power  at  all  times 
judiciously  exercised  and  wisely  directed, 
defend  bv  the  use  of  every  honorable 
means  at  its  disposal  those  rights,  inter- 
ests and  principles  dear  to  it  as  life  itself, 
no  matter  from  what  source  such  assaults 
may  be  directed,  or  who  the  assailants 
may  be.  Since  occasion  has  arisen  to  jus- 
tify the  foregoing  declaration,  it  is  but 
right  that  the  membership  should  be 
familiar  with  the  situation  which  prompts 
it  as  it  exists. 

In  Official  Circular  No.  7,  appearing  in 
the  August  issue,  the  Grand  Master 
states  that  numerous  inquiries  have 
reached  his  office  from  members  of  our 
Order  who  have  joined  a  sister  organiza- 
tion at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
members  of  the  latter,  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  expelled  therefrom  in  the 
event  they  fail  to  withdraw  from  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  with- 
in a  period  of  ninety  days  or  at  any  other 
time  after  joining  said  organization,  and 
with  a  view  to  correctly  informing  such 
members  stated  that  the  question  had 
been  carefully  gone  into  by  our  legal 
department,  same  having  advised  that 
section  27  of  the  constitution  of  the  said 
sister  organization  was  wholly  insufficient 
and  incapable  of  being  construed  so  as  to 
warrant  or  impel  any  division  or  officer 
of  the  said  organization  to  expel,  a  mem- 
ber therefrom  simply  because  he  refuses 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen.  He  states 
further  that  an  expulsion  of  this  kind 
attempted  or  actually  carried  out  would 
be  absolutely  illegal  and  void,  and  that 
our  Brotherhood  stands  ready  to  assist  its 
members  in  enforcing  their  rights  In  the 
premises.  Legal  proceedings  have  ahready 
been  instituted  with  a  view  to  this  end. 
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Membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  constitutes  ft.  weighty 
consideration  in  favor  of  an  applicant 
seeking  admission  to  other  organizations, 
and  why  men  should  surrender  such  an 
advantage  as  a  condition  to  joining  an 
order  composed  of  other  railroad  employes 
who  are  their  constant  companions  and 
associates  in  the  performance  of  perilous 
duties,  and  in  whose  comradeship  they 
constantly  face  danger,  and  many  of  them 
meet  death,  can  not  be  explained  on  any 
fair,  reasonable  or  justifiable  grounds. 

The  article  from  the  pen  of  Bro.  Maier, 
Third  Vice  Grand  Master,  entitled,  "The 
Question  of  Jurisdiction,  or,  a  Victory  for 
the  Open  Door,"  appearing  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  in  whicn  he  details  his  experi- 
ences in  connection  with  the  adjustment 
of  the  "jurisdiction"  question  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railways,  taken  together  with  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  the  Grand  Master*8 
circular,  make  it  plainly  evident  that  cer- 
tain controlling  influences  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  are  operat- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  coercing  our  mem- 
bers into  joining  their  organization  and 
withdrawing  from  ours. 

It  is  made  clear  by  Bros.  Maier  and 
Smith  that  representatives  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  have  been 
endeavoring  to  induce  certain  railroad 
managements  to  deny  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  the  right  to  repre- 
sent its  engineer  members  before  them, 
thus  destroying  the  efficiency  of  our 
Brotherhood  in  protecting  that  class  of 
its  membership,  apparently  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  B.  of  L.  F.  engi- 
neers, finding  themselves  thus  deprived  of 
organized  representation  before  railroad 
officials,  will  be  compelled  to  secure  this 
advantage  by  joining  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  when  thus 
forced  into  that  organization,  being  con- 
fronted with  a  clause  in  its  constitution 
compelling  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
must  yield  to  the  inevitable. 

How  such  a  course  of  procedure  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  "open 
shop"  so  ardently  advocated  by  a  cer- 
tain leading  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
is  not  quite  clear,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
compatible  with  that  spirit  of  courtesy 
and  fratemalism  which  should  firmly  and 
emphatically  characterize  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  two  organizations  whose 
members  are  of  necessity  so  constantly 
and  closely  associated. 

As  before  stated,   the   Brotherhood   of 


Locomotive  Firemen  stands  for  harmony, 
peace  and  good  will,  but  where  the  peace- 
ful intentions  and  inclinations  are  all  on 
one  side,  harmony  can  not  prevail.  When 
a  man  joins  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  an^  complies  with  all  of  its 
laws,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  our  organiza- 
tion to  protect  his  industrial  interests 
while  he  is  m  railroad  engine  service,  and 
any  attempt  that  is  made  from  any  source 
to  interfere  with  the  free  performance  of 
that  duty  on  the  part  of  our  Brotherhood 
towards  its  members  will  be  resisted  by 
every  honoraole  means  at  its  conunand. 
It  is  a  man's  privilege  and  right  to  join 
and  continue  his  membership  in  any  or- 
ganization to  which  he  is  acceptable,  and 
when  any  species  of  coercion  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  with  a  view  to  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  choice 
in  this  particular,  it  is  evidence  of  a  nar- 
rowness that  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
twentieth  century  progress,  and  a  direct 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  national  con- 
stitution. 

The  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
I^ocomotive  Engineers  has  vigorously  de- 
clared for  the  individual  liberty  of  non- 
union men,  and  proclaimed  time  and 
again,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
on  certain  occasions  at  certain  meetings 
largely  attended  by  prominent  employers 
of  labor,  that  his  organization  would  un- 
der no  condition  in  any  way  coerce  non- 
Brotherhood  locomotive  engineers  into 
joining  its  ranks,  and  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely free,  so  far  as  its  policy  is  con- 
cerned, to  choose  for  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  shall  become  Brotherhood 
men  or  not.  Does  it  not  appear  like  a 
step  too  far  in  that  direction  to  under- 
take to  restrict  the  freedom  of  a  sister 
organization  in  performing  its  duties  to- 
wards its  membership,  and  to  endeavor 
to  take  advantage  of  the  disability  thus 
created  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  cer- 
tain of  its  members  into  joining  an  order 
they  clearly  do  not  want  to  join,  and  then 
by  virtue  of  their  so  doing  compelling 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  order  in  which 
they  prefer  to  hold  membership? 

If  the  non-Brotherhood  man  is  entitled 
to  such  freedom  from  interference,  then 
why  should  not  the  B.  of  L.  F.  man  be 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration? 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  by  the  thousands 
heartily  disapprove  of  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  element  in  their  organiza- 
tion accountable  for  the  attempted  estab- 
lishment of  this  policy  towards  our  Broth- 
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erhood,  as  would  have  been  very  effec- 
toally  demonstrated  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  had  an  issue  been  forced, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  whv  the 
pleasant  relations  existing  between  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  two  orders  should 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed  as  a 
result  thereof. 

The  adjustment  of  the  "jurisdiction" 
question  on  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  Railways,  which  pro- 
vides that  an  individual  engineer  shall 
have  the  right  to  choose  from  amongst  his 
own  class  a  committee  to  represent  him 
in  personal  grievances,  as  well  as  the  deci- 
sion of  those  companies  "to  leave  to  the 
individual  determination  of  its  employes 
the  matter  of  their  affiliation  with"  other 
organizations,  is,  in  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction, all  our  Brotherhood  asks.  It 
must  be  evident  to  all  fair-minded  men 
that  such  a  rule  protects  the  individual  in 
his  choice  of  membership,  and  that  the 
exercise  of  absolute  freedom  in  this  direc- 
tion should  be  one  of  his  inalienable 
rights,  no  one  can  deny. 

There  are  engineers  in  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
who  will  never  join  the  B.  of  L.  B.,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  and 
upon  which  they  are  fully  entitled  to  act. 
Is  it  better  that  such  men  should  be  B.  of 
L.  F.  men  or  non-Brotherhood  men? 
What  can  possibly  be  gained  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interest  of  wageeamers 
in  general  by  precipitating  strife  where 
harmony  and  mutual  co-operation  is  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  all  concerned? 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
does  not  compel  non-Brotherhood  firemen 
to  join  its  ranks,  and  they  certainly  do 
not  propose  to  say  to  a  man  after  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  his  own  free  will  that 
he  must  leave  the  organization  and  sever 
associations  and  connections  which  he  is 
desirous  of  perpetuating,  simply  because 
he  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
running  a  locomotive.  It  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  protect  him,  and  we  propose  that 
that  duty  shall  be  performed. 

It  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  has  precisely  the  same  if  not 
more  formidable  weapons  of  defense  with 
which  to  protect  itself  against  injustice 
as  the  B.  of  L.  E.  has  with  which  to  con- 
duct its  campaign  of  aggression.  What 
we  propose  is  that  each  order  shall  stand 
on  its  merits.  Merit  alone  is  the  induce- 
ment and  the  only  inducement  we  offer. 
Gould  our  organization  make  use  of  coer- 
cive tactics  effectively  in  forcing  non- 
Brotherhood  firemen  into  its  ranks  or  re- 
taining those  of  its  members  who  may  see 


fit  to  wilhdraw  therefrom  for  the  puri>08e 
of  joining  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  it  would  scorn  to  do  so. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, as  stated  by  Bro.  Maier,  has  always 
supported  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  loyally  and  unfiinchingly  when 
it  was  in  the  right,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  we  do  insist  that  its  attitude 
towards  our  organization  should  be  one 
of  consistent  courtesy  and  fratemalism 
compatible  with  the  close  ties  that  bind 
the  membera  of  each  together  in  their 
daily  associations.  As  before  stated,  we 
want  peace,  harmony,  good  will  and  un- 
interrupted cooperation  —  providing  we 
can  enjoy  such  conditions  with  honor  to 
ourselves. 

•      •      • 

Wh9   This  Month's  Magazine  is 
Lat€. 

Owing  to  the  printers'  strike  and  con- 
sequent general  tie-up  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry the  publication  of  the  current 
month's  issue  of  the  Magazine  has  been 
somewhat  delayed,  on  account  of  which  it 
may  be  late  in  reaching  some  of  its  read- 
ers. The  contract  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing the  Magazine  is  held  by  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Burford,  proprietor  of  the  largest  print- 
ing establishment  in  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Burford  was  a  member  of  the  Typothetae, 
having  joined  that  body  about  ten  years 
ago  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
association  with  other  men  engaged  in  his 
line  of  business  and  not  anticipating  the 
possibility  of  its  becoming  entangled  in 
any  industrial  controversies.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Burford  is  involved  in 
certain  long-time  contracts  into  which  he 
entered  in  the  belief  that  the  nine-hour 
day  standard  would  continue  for  some 
time  he  determined  to  seek  an  understand- 
ing with  some  of  his  patrons  as  to  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  work  before  signing 
an  agreement  with  the  T^pograplUcal 
Union  for  the  establishment  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  at  an  increase  in  wages  over 
and  above  that  being  paid  for  nine  hours. 

He  stated  from  the  beginning  that  he 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  "rat" 
his  shop  or,  in  other  words,  employ  non- 
union printers,  and  that  rather  than  do 
so  he  would  prefer  to  abandon  the  print- 
ing business  altogether  and  rent  his  build- 
ings for  other  purposes  if  it  were  appar- 
ent that  he  could  not,  without  loss,  con- 
tinue same  after  acceding  to  the  demands 
of  the  union.  Mr.  Burford  was  active  as 
a  member  of  the  Typothetae  in  opposing 
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any  steps  on  the  part  of  that  body  look- 
ing to  its  interference  in  the  pleasant  re- 
lations prevailing  between  individual 
employing  printers  and  their  employes 
(which  has  in  his  case  existed  for  over 
thirty  years),  and  in  the  meeting  at  which 
it  was  decided  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
Typographical  Union  on  the  eight-hour 
question,  he  declared  that  he  would  de- 
termine for  himself  whether  or  not  he 
would  continue  his  business  under  the 
conditions  proposed  by  the  union  printers, 
and  that  if  he  could  all  of  his  union  men 
would,  as  far  as  he  were  concerned,  con- 
tinue in  his  employ,  otherwise  he  would 
abandon  the  business  entirely.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  at  the  end 
of  a  week's  suspend  m  of  business  he  de- 
cided to  sign  the  ei^ut-hour  scnedule,  im- 
mediately upon  his  doing  which  all  of  his 
men  returned  to  work. 

While  negotiations  were  being  con- 
ducted looking  to  a  settlement  the  best 
of  good  will  prevailed  between  himself 
and  each  and  every  one  of  his  employes, 
many  of  whom  have  been  with  him  for 
periods  ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty 
years.  Being  tti  proprietor  of  the  largest 
printing  establishmtnt  of  the  city  other 
printers  naturally  followed  his  course  in 
signing  the  scale,  rtud  thus  the  ranks  of 
the  Typothetae  in  Indianapolis  were  bro- 
ken. Mr.  Burford's  action  in  signing  the 
scale  involved,  of  course,  nis  withdrawal 
from  the  Typothetae,  and  it  should  be 
said  in  this  connection  that  he  absolutely 
declined  assistance  tendered  him,  by  that 
body,  in  its  fight  against  the  union  print- 
ers. He  also  declined  the  offer  of  the 
Typothetae  to  furnish  him  with  nonunion 
employes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
attitude  in  the  present  controversy  has 
incurred  for  him  the  displeasure  of  other 
employers,  not  only  locally  in  Indianapo- 
lis, but  possibly  at  large  throughout  the 
country.  We  mention  the  foregoing  so 
that  no  doubt  shall  exist  in  the  minds  of 
anyone  as  to  the  character  of  the  firm  by 
which  the  BCagasine  is  being  printed. 


Wadding  B0tts. 

Announcement  of  the  marriage  of  the 
two  daughters  of  Bro.  B.  A.  Ball,  our 
worthy  Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master,  Miss 
Nellie  Eugenie  to  George  A.  Pugh,  M.  D., 
of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  Miss  Maggie  Ethel 
to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Peter,  of  Stratford, 
Ont.,  has  reached  the  Magaaine  office. 
The  double  wedding  took  place  at  the 
I  of  Bro.  BaU,  in  Stratford,  Ont,  at 


2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  August  29,  1905, 
Rev.  Robert  Martin,  pastor  of  Knox 
Church,  of  which  the  young  ladies  have 
been  members  of  the  choir  for  some  time, 
officiating.  Abort  fifty  guests  assembled 
to  witness  tL«^.  pretty  and  impressive  cer- 
emony, duting  which  the  two  couples 
looked  charming  as  they  stood  under  wed- 
ding bells  of  white,  in  a  bay  window 
banked  with  green.  The  bells  were  conn- 
pose  '  of  swoet  peas  and  asters.  In  tie 
drawing-room  the  decorations  were  of 
pink  8^ J  white  asters.  The  brides  looked 
beauti.^ol,  being  attractlvciy  gowned  in 
white  silk,  and  carrying  bouquets  of 
cream  roses.  During  the  marridS:e  a  wed- 
ding march  was  played,  after  which  real 
bells,  concealed  within  the  flower  bells, 
were  rung. 

Congratulations  over,  the  guests  re- 
paired to  the  dining-room,  which  had 
been  appropriately  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  partook  of  a  sumptuous  repast. 
Five  intimate  ghrl  friends  of  the  brides 
assisted. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pugh  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  left  on  the  afternoon  train  for  a 
trip  down  the  St  Lawrence.  On  their 
return  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  will  reside  in 
Stratford,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pugh  will 
make  their  home  at  Kenosha,  Wis.  The 
young  people  received  many  beautiful 
presents,  among  which  were  tokens  of  re- 
membrance from  the  Knox  Church  choir. 

The  Magasine  extends  its  hearty  con- 
gratulations, with  the  sincere  wish  that 
the  young  couples  may  ever  find  their 
new  hom&s  the  dearest  spots  on  earth, 
and  enjoy  future  lives  of  undimmed  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

•     a*     • 

Anonpmous  Commui  ivations. 

Anonymous  letter""  -  '  r  .eh  the  Mag- 
azine office  occasior.n  . ,  notwithstanding 
the  special  notificat  i  ks  alrendy  published 
to  the  effect  that  j  communication  of 
any  kind  will  be  given  space  in  the  Mag- 
azine unless  the  writer  makes  his  identity 
known  to  the  Editor  by  signing  his  name 
thereto,  together  with  his  address.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  person's  name  will 
appear  in  the  Magazine  if  that  person 
does  not  desire  it.  The  writer  of  any  let- 
ter or  article  suitable  for  publication 
who  does  not  wish  that  his  name  be  pub- 
lished can  have  it  substituted  by  any  per- 
missible nom  de  plume  he  may  suggest. 

As  stated  in  a  former  notice  of  this 
kind,  some  anonymous  letters  reach  the 
Eiditor  containing  questions  on  machin- 
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ery,  air  brake  or  train  rules  which  the 
writer  evidently  desires  very  much  to 
have  answered*  and  which  would  be  an- 
swered but  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
anonymous.  If  duplicates  of  such  com- 
munications be  sent  in,  properly  signed 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer, 
they  will  be  given  careful  and  prompt  at- 
tention. 

•      •      • 

Death  of  Bro.  H.  K.  Baker. 

As  the  Magazine  goes  to  press,  the  sor- 
rowful news  of  the  death  of  Bro.  H.  K. 
Baker,  of  Lodge  13,  who  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  accident  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 8th,  has  been  received.  No  particu- 
lars other  than  the  above  have  come  to 
hand. 

Many  of  the  brothers  who  were  dele- 
gates to  the  Ninth  Biennial  Convention 
in  Buffalo  last  year  will  remember  Bro. 
Baker  as  the  delegate  from  Lodge  13,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  Grand  Wardens.  He 
was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Chairman's  Association.  His  genial 
and  pleasant  personality  won  for  him 
many  new  friends  and  acquaintances  at 
that  convention,  and  it  will  be  with  deep 
sorrow  they  will  learn  of  his  sad  and  sud- 
den demise.  The  Magazine  extends  the 
heartfelt  sympathies  of  the  entire  Broth- 
erhood to  the  bereaved  family  and  other 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
brother. 


The  Conductor  Put  On  Speed, 

A  clipping  from  a  St  John,  N.  B., 
newspaper,  sent  in  by  a  brother  located 
in  that  city,  betrays  very  forcibly  the  in- 
excusable ignorance  relative  to  railroad 
matters  displayed  by  some  reporters.  The 
item,  which  is  entitled  "Made  Fast  Time 
on  a  Late  Train,"  explains  that — 

"The  Boston  train  was  an  hour  late 
in  arriving  at  the  Union  depot  last  night, 
owing  to  a  delay  at  Fredericton  Junction. 

'*The  Fredericton  branch  train  left 
Fredericton  on  time,  with  a  car  full  of 
the  Masters*  tourist  party,  which  had 
gone  up  river  yesterday  for  a  trip  to  the 
capital.  About  half  way  between  the 
junction  and  Fredericton  the  engine 
broke  down,  and  it  was  almost  two  hours 
before  they  got  to  the  junction. 

"Their  car  was  attached  to  the  Boston 
train,  and  Conductor  Johnson  put  on 
speed.  The  forty-four  miles  from  Fred- 
ericton Junction  to  St.  John  were  run 
under  one  hour,  including  time  for  two 


stops.  In  spots  the  train  was  going  a 
sixty-mile  clip,  and  when  Conductor 
Johnson  entered  the  tourist  car  after 
Fairville  was  left  there  was  a  unanimous 
cry,  *Say,  Mr.  Johnson,  are  you  going  to 
put  the  whip  lash  on  again?'  " 

In  commenting  on  the  foregoing  the 
brother  remarks,  "Wouldn't  that  frost 
you?  'Conductor  Johnson  put  on  speed.' 
Engineer  and  fireman  must  have  been 
back  in  the  parlor  car  asleep." 


Sparks, 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  OUR  EXTRAORDINARY  PRE- 
MIUM OFFER  still  holds  good.  Orders 
are  coming  in  steadily  for  both  premi- 
ums, but  we  want  to  see  yours  come  in 
also. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Finck  appears  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine  with  an  attractive  adver- 
tisement of  the  "Detroit  Special"  over- 
alls. The  testimonial  from  a  prominent 
railroad  man  who  has  worn  them  is 
strong  and  convincing  and  should  be  an 
inducement  to  our  readers  to  give  these 
goods  a  trial. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  one  of 
our  B.  of  L.  F.  premium  rings,  send  in 
two  subscriptions  and  receive  one.  You 
will  enjoy  wearing  it. 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  the  great  mail 
order  house,  are  beginning  in  this  issue 
a  series  of  advertisements  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Their  clothing  offer  announced  in  their 
advertisement  this  month  is  all  that  any 
one  could  desire. 


Your  spare  moments  could  be  put  to 
good  advantage  in  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  the  Magazine,  thus  swelling  its  circu- 
lation, and  placing  yourself  in  a  position 
to  receive  ^ther  one  or  both  of  our  pre- 
miums. 


The  unusually  large  volume  of  adver- 
tising in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  is  in- 
deed gratifying.  These  results  have  been 
obtained  by  much  hard  work  and  the  per- 
manency of  our  Magazine's  advertising 
of  course  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
business  our  patrons  realize  from  our 
readers  in  response  to  their  advertise- 
ments. It  is  the  desire  to  carry  in  our 
Magazine  at  all  times,  advertisements  of 
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reputable  firms  dealing  in  such  goods, 
medicines,  etc.,  as  are  salable  to  our  class 
of  readers.  We  therefore  urge  upon  our 
readers  the  policy  of  giving  our  advertis- 
ers the  preference  whenever  possible  in 
the  purchase  of  all  such  articles  as  they 
require. 


able    information    of   direct    interest    to 
you. 


Have  you  yet  received  one  of  the 
"Wonder"  knives  we  are  offering  as  a 
premium  for  two  subscriptions?  If  you 
have  not,  would  advise  you  to  go  after 
one  right  away.  You  can  certainly  work 
"wonders"  with  it.  Remember  it  is  a 
combination  knife  containing  many  dif- 
ferent useful  instruments. 


The  Brotherhood  Glove  Ck)mpany,  of 
Battle  Greek,  Mich.,  is  a  new  advertiser 
this  month.  They  offer  to  sell  gloves  by 
mail  at  special  prices.    Look  them  up. 


The  Magazine  sells  on  its  merits.  Send 
for  samples  and  distribute  them  around 
an.ong  your  railroad  friends  and  they  will 
do  the  rest. 


Will  be  glad  to  have  you  send  in  sub- 
scriptions whether  retaining  commission 
or  desiring  a  prize.  It  is  optional  with 
you. 


When  a  man  can  get  a  made-to-order 
suit  for  $10.00,  with  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting the  goods  before  buying,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  well 
dressed.  This  is  the  proposition  made  in 
the  advertisement  of  Owen  T.  Moses  & 
Co.,  in  their  advertisement  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine. 


If  you  want  a  nice  ring  with  the  em- 
blem of  the  Brotherhood  or  of  any  other 
Order,  you  could  not  secure  one  more 
easily  than  by  sending  in  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Magazine. 


The  New  Air-Brake  Association  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  have  just  been  issued 
in  book  form  and  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Nellis,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
No  railroad  man  employed  in  train  service 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable 
book  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  com- 
prising two  hundred  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Westinghouse  and  New  York  Air 
Brakes,  and  their  correct  answers.  A 
half -page  advertisement  of  this  excellent 
book  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine.   Read  it,  for  it  contains  much  valu- 


luformation  regarding  commission  and 
premiums  offered  by  the  Magazine  to 
those  who  desire  to  solicit  subscriptions 
will  be  freely  furnished  upon  application. 
Write  to  John  F.  McNamee,  Editor  of 
Magazine,  806-7  Traction  Terminal 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  fine  emblem  sofa  pillow  is  offered  in 
the  advertisement  of  H.  M.  Clark  &  Co., 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  These  pillows 
are  stamped  in  designs  emblematic  of  any 
of  the  railroad  orders,  and  when  worked 
in  accordance  with  instructions  make  a 
splendid  piece  of  fancy  work  for  beautify- 
ing the  home. 


If  you  already  have  a  knife  and  ring, 
secure  others.  They  will  come  in  handy 
to  give  to  your  friends  and  will  certainly 
be  acceptable.  No  matter  what  business 
a  man  is  engaged  in,  our  "Wonder"  knife 
will  prove  useful,  and  a  ring  bearing  em- 
blem of  any  Order  to  which  he  belongs 
will  be  appreciated. 


A  new  advertisement  of  the  Fuel  Pro- 
tector Company,  of  Jackson,  Mioh.,  show- 
ing a  cut  of  their  device,  appears  in  this 
issue.  This  will  serve  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  as  to  the  workings  of  this  attach- 
ment and  how  it  effects  its  saving  in  the 
household  fuel  bill. 


A  sample  of  a  very  perfect  timebook 
designed  by  R.  S.  Carew,  a  member  of 
Division  360,  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  has 
reached  the  Editor's  desk.  The  timebook 
is  enclosed  in  a  very  neat  and  durable 
card  case  which  permits  of  its  being  car- 
ried in  the  vest  pocket  without  any  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  the  records  it  contains. 
The  book  is  arranged  wita  blanks  provid- 
ing for  the  record  of  every  item  and  de- 
tail connected  with  each  trip,  including 
number  of  train,  points  of  starting  and 
destination,  hour  called  for,  class  of  serv- 
ice, leaving  time,  time  of  arrival,  number 
of  hours  on  duty,  overtime,  names  of  en- 
gineer and  conductor  and  columns  for 
carrying  totals  forward,  as  well  as  re- 
cording the  amount  made  each  trip. 

The  book  is  adaptable  for  use  by  any 
one  employed  in  railway  train  service, 
and  can  be  secured  by  addressing  Bro.  R. 
S.  Carew,  52  Soutn  Erie  street,  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio.  Card  case  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser  printed  op  the 
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inside  cover  in  gilt  letters,  together  with 
files  to  last  for  six  months,  can  be  se- 
cured for  50  cents. 


All  locomotive  enginemen  should  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  Franklin  Auto- 
matic Fire-Door  Opener  which  is  adver- 
tised in  full-page  space  in  this  issue  of 
the  Magazine.  No  one  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  device,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
economy  in  fuel,  more  than  the  man  who 
has  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  "tugging"  at  a  door  chain. 


The  brothers  and  sisters  of  Homer  H. 
Schwartz  feel  very  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Bee  Line  Lodge  527  for  their 
kindness  and  courtesies  extended  to  them 
during  their  bereavement  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  their  brother. 


Your  co-operation  will  help  us  swell 
the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  to  the 
100,000  mark.    Are  you  willing? 


Bro.  Harry  W.  Horder,  of  Lodge  237, 
writes  the  Magazine  office  that  his  lodge 
is  on  the  verge  of  another  boom,  and  that 
the  boys  have  their  coats  off  for  another 
rally. 

Herbert  L.  Joseph  &  Co.  is  a  new  ad- 
vertiser this  month  with  a  proposition  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  diamonds  on  an 
easy  payment  plan.  Their  offer  will  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  all  interested  in  securing 
gems  for  holiday  gifts. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  Lodge  588,  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  were  adopted  upon 
the  death  of  Bro.  Geo.  H.  Booth,  who 
died  of  typhoid  fever,  August  13,  1005,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family. 


A  new  testimonial  as  to  the  excellent 
service  secured  from  the  "Brotherhood 
Gloves*'  is  published  in  the  full-page  ad- 
vertisement of  Brothers  Dinius  &  Row- 
bottom  this  month. 


Bro.  F.  C.  Holman  writes  that  the  en- 
tire membership  of  Lodge  131  join  in 
offering  their  sympathy  and  condolence 
to  Bros.  Charles  Curtis  and  Julius  Ruff 
and  families  upon  the  recent  visit  of  the 
grim  reaper  into  their  families. 


The  Elgin  Watch  Co.  shows  this  month 
a  splendid  advertisement  of  their  Veritas 
Model  No.  214,  the  "watch  that  runs  42 
hours  with  one  winding." 


3Ir.  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Petersen  wish  to 
extend  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Tucson, 
Arizona,  lodges  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  for 
the  kindly  assistance  tendered  them  dur- 
ing the  sickness  and  death  of  their  son, 
Bro.  C.  Petersen,  Jr.,  of  Lodge  8|,  p.  of 
L.  F.,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  kind- 
ness shall  never  be  forgotten. 


Ambitious  railroad  men,  and  those  who 
have  high  ideals  in  view  for  their  growing 
boys  and  girls,  are  deeply  interested  in 
means  for  obtaining  an  education.  The 
long  expensive  terms  in  college  are  not 
always  within  reach,  but  excellent  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  an  education  through 
the  mails  are  offered  by  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Pa. 
Next  winter  will  be  a  good  time  to  take 
up  a  course  of  lessons.  Their  advertise- 
ment appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine. Read  it  carefully  and  write  for  fur- 
their  information. 
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Forum 


The  Toronto  Union  Meeting, 

To  the  Bdiior  of  the  Magagine : 

The  following  is  a  report  of  stich  of  the 
proceedinirs  of  the  executive  tessions  of 
the  Toronto  Union  Meeting  as  it  is  per- 
missible to  have  published.  Same  would 
have  been  forwarded  for  publication  in 
the  September  issue,  but  that  the  writer 
knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  it 
reach  the  Magazine  office  in  time  to  ap- 
pear in  that  number : 


First  Vap,  August  8ih, 

The  forenoon  session  was  opened  by 
Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master  Ball,  who  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  assembled  broth- 
ers at  some  length  on  the  object  of  the 
union  meeting  and  the  na(ure  of  its  work, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  adjournment 
was  taken  until  2 :30  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session, — Meeting  opened  at 
'6 :00  p.  m.  Officers  elected  for  secret  ses- 
sions were:  Chairman,  Bro.  B.  A.  Ball, 
Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master;  Secretary, 
Bro.  Thomas  Davidson;  Warden,  Bro. 
George  K.  Wark,  and  Guard,  Bro.  H. 
Shaefer.  Bro.  Ball  in  opening  the  after- 
noon session  gave  a  short  discourse  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Brotherhood 
and  railroad  work.  Bro.  Thomas  Burke, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Protective  Board 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  on  being  called  to  the 
platform  spoke  at  some  length  on  legisla- 
tive matters,  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of 
having  representation  before  the  various 
law-making  bodies  in  both  countries  and 
touching  particularly  on  this  subject  in 
connection  with  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  position  that  Bro.  Ball  had  taken  rel- 
ative to  national  Canadian  legislative 
representation  be  indorsed;  motion  car- 
ried. 

Bro.  Quirk,  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Bxecutive  Board  and  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Rpoke  very  interestingly  and  entertaining- 
ly on  legislative  and  Brotherhood  matters 
and  was  followed  by  Bro.  Kelly,  Chair- 
man of  the  Grand  Bxecutive  Board  and 
General  Chairman  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R«  R.,  in  a  very  interesting  address  on 
the  same  subjects.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Bro.  Kelly's  remarks,  Bros.  Wark  and 
Patton  also  spoke  on  legislative  and 
Brotherhood  matters.    These  remarks,  as 


well  as  those  of  the  brothers  preceding 
them,  were  thoroughly  appreciated^  as 
was  evidence<)  by  the  warm  expressions 
of  approval  with  which  they  were  greeted. 

Sseomd  Vap,  August  9th, 

Meeting  opened  at  9:30  with  Bro. 
Hannahan  in  the  chair.  Bro.  Kelly, 
Chairman  of  the  Grand  Bxecutive  Bpard, 
on  being  called  to  the  platform,  took  ap 
the  question  of  relationship  between  our 
Brotherhood  and  that  of  a  certain  sister 
organization  and  dealt  with  the  subject 
very  forcibly,  making  clear  to  the  assem- 
bled brothers  the  character  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
unfair  advantages  over  members  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  and  our  organization  in  gen- 
eral. Bro.  Kelly's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject were  very  interesting  and  clearly 
demonstrated  the  justification  for  all  hon- 
orable defensive  methods  on  the  part  of 
our  Brotherhood.  Bro.  Kelly  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks  was  accorded  gen- 
erous applause. 

Bro.  Quirk  also  spoke  at  this  meeting,  ' 
discussing    in    an    interesting    manner 
Brotherhood  affairs  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Third  Vap,  August  10th, 

Meeting  opened  at  9 :30  a.  m.  with  Bro. 
Hannahan  in  the  chair.  Bro.  Ball  took 
up  the  subject  of  Brotherhood  matters  on 
certain  Canadian  railroads,  and  when  he 
had  concluded  Bro.  Hannahan  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  pro- 
posed to  handle  the  grievances  of  its  own 
men  regardless  of  what  position  any 
other  organization  might  take  or  try  to 
take.  The  words  of  the  Grand  Master 
were  inspired  with  a  determination  which 
clearly  etidenced  the  fact  that  he  meant 
business.  He  was  followed  by  Bro.  Wil- 
son, First  Vice  Grand  Master,  who  also 
spoke  very  interestingly  on  Brotherhood 
matters  as  pertaining  to  certain  Cana- 
dian railroads.  At  the  conclusion  of  Bro. 
Wilson's  remarks,  Bros.  Champion  and 
Burrell,  of  the  International  Union  of 
Machinists,  were  introduced  In  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
first  meeting  and  discussed  in  an  enter- 
taining manner  industrial  matters  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  their  organization  and 
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its  members  in  Canada.     Their  remarks 
were  well  received  by  all  present. 

Letters  of  invitation  to  the  Brother* 
hood  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Toronto  in 
the  year  1906,  received  from  the  city 
council  and  board  of  control  of  that  city, 
were  then  read,  after  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mayor  Urquhart  and  Alder- 
man J.  J.  Graham  were  at  the  door. 
These  gentlemen  on  beinsr  introduced  de- 
livered very  interesting  addresses  and  ex- 
tended a  welcome  to  the  brothers  to  meet 
in  Toronto  again  next  year.  That  the 
visit  of  the  gentlemen  was  appreciated 
was  clearly  evidenced  by  the  vigorous  ap- 
•plause  which  greeted  them.  Upon  their 
retiring  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
a  grand  union  meeting  be  held  annually 
in  Canada,  which  was  carried.  By  mo- 
tion nominations  were  opened  for  the  next 
union  meeting  city  and  Ottawa  was 
^  chosen. 

On  Friday,  August  11th,  twelve  of  the 
committee  took  the  steamer  "Chlcora" 
from  Toronto  to  Lewlston  to  visit  the 
falls,  being  accompanied  by  Bro.  C.  A. 
Wilson,  First  Vice  Grand  Master,  and 
several  other  brothers  on  their  way 
home.  The  trip  was  keenly  enjoyed  by 
all  and  particularly  by  Bros.  A.  P.  Kelly 
and  R.  Quirk,  who  seemed  as  though  they 
were  taking  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  lay  in  a  store  of  good,  fresh 
air  from  Lake  Ontario,  apparently  not 
expecting  to  have  another  chance  again 
in  the  near  future.  We  hope  that  when 
the  next  union  meeting  comes  around 
they  will  both  be  able  to  be  with  us,  as 
the  information  gained  by  our  boys  from 
their  addresses  was  both  beneficial  and 
entertaining.  Bro.  Fred  McGregor  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  General  Chair- 
men's Association  who  particularly  en- 
joyed himself,  and  we  hope  that  not  only 
Bro.  McGregor,  but  every  member  of  that 
body  will  be  in  a  position  to  be  present 
at  our  next  union  meeting. 

Member. 


Accident  Insurance  for  Firemen, 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  article  I  wrote  and 
which  was  published  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  Magazine  on  "Accident  Insurance 
For  the  Firemen  By  the  Firemen." 

I  don't  mean  to  say  a  brother  should 
lose  a  week  or  ten  days  without  being 
paid  for  same,  but  as  most  companies  do 
not  comply  with  claims  for  a  week  or  less 
I  based  my  time  the  same.  As  far  as  its 
being  impossible  for  a  brother  to  have  his 
claim  signed  by  the  Master  and  attending 
physician,  I  don't  think  Brother  Arnold 
would  get  very  much  insurance  from  any 
other  company  without  having  his  phy- 
sician sign  the  statement,  and  in  most 
cases  by  the  master  mechanic.  He  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  that  I  intended  for  the 
affected  brother  to  receive  nothing  for 
the  first  ten  days.  Furthermore  it  should 
be  optional  with  all  brothers  whether  or 
not  they  take  the  accident  insurance. 

I  don't  believe  brothers  who  are  out 
of  the  service  would,  as  a  general  rule, 
care  for  this  part.  I  do  not  think  a 
brother  should  receive  protection  for 
twelve  months  when  he  had  failed  to  keep 
up  his  dues.  His  accident  insurance 
should  be  paid  for  quarterly  and  expire 
the  same  as  his  other  insurance  for  non- 
payment of  dues. 

My  idea  for  having  the  Master  sign 
claims  is  for  this  reason :  firemen  who  are 
just  taken  into  the  Order  in  a  great  many 
places  are  up  against  the  extra  board  and 
not  making  very  large  wages  per  month 
and  might  be  carrying  a  policy  for  $2,000. 
For  $20  per  week  one  might  easily  get  a 
doctor  to  sign  a  claim,  and  by  laying 
around  draw  more  than  they  were  mak- 
ing when  at  work,  while  if  the  Master 
had  charge  he  would  know,  or  if  he  did 
not  he  could  find  out  very  easily  from 
members  that  did.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  more  of  the  brothers  on  this 
subject.  A.  G.  HiooiNS. 
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In     the      Field 


Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master. 

On  arriving  at  Gampbellton  on  August 
Ist  I  held  a  special  meeting  with  the 
members  of  Lodge  53  and  found  their 
books  in  excellent  shape,  a  good  balance 
on  hand  and  beautiful  new  regalia  in  the 
lodge-room.  These  members  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  good  showing  since 
their  institution. 

At  River  du  Loup  two  interesting 
meetings  were  held  with  the  members  of 
Lodge  119,  at  which  every  available  mem- 
ber was  present,  thus  showing  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  organization  and  its 
benefits  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Everything  is  progressing  favorably  in 
this  lodge. 

Stopping  at  Hadlow  Gave  I  met  sev- 
eral members  of  Lodge  610  in  secret  scis- 
sion, and  from  the  reports  I  find  they 
have  conducted  their  affairs  in  a  manner 
that  demands  the  admiration  of  all  our 
members,  especially  as  duty  keeps  them 
frequently  away  from  home. 

Grossing  the  St  Lawrence  to  Ouebec 
Gity  I  held  a  good  meeting  with  Lodge 
550  and  was  more  than  surprised  to  find 
such  a  wonderful  improvement  since  my 
last  visit.  Membership  increased, 
finances  in  a  better  condition  and  books 
kept  in  a  creditable  manner.  I  hope  that 
all  eligible  men  on  the  Quebec  and  Lake 
St.  John  will  join  with  them,  and  their 
future  success  will  be  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

There  are  several  of  our  lodges  In  this 
section  of  the  country  that  are  largely 
composed  of  members  of  E^ench  de- 
scent, and  while  they  can  read  and  write 
the  English  language,  yet  there  are  many 
words  that  they  do  not  understand  in  our 
dialect,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a 
French  Ritual  and  Gonstitution  it  would 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  our  members  in 
Quebec. 

At  Toronto  an  excellent  meeting  was 
held  in  the  interest  of  Lodge  67,  repre- 
sentatives from  Lodges  262,  468,  506  and 
150  being  present.  Some  very  interesting 
and  helpful  debates  were  participated  in 
by  all  those  in  attendance.  As  usual  the 
Gonstitution  is  strictly  enforced  in  this 
lodge,  which  accounts  for  its  excellent 
standing. 

It  must  have  been  a  source  of  great 
pleasure,  not  only  to  the  conunittee  who 
so  successfully  arranged  and  carried  out 


the  details  of  our  Ganadian  Union  Meet- 
ing, but  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present  on  that  occasion.  We  were 
glad  to  welcome  Grand  Master  Hanna- 
han.  Vice  Grand  Master  Wilson,  Bros. 
Kelly  and  Quirk  of  the  Grand  Executive 
Board,  and  many  other  brothers  from 
several  states  in  the  Union,  as  well  as 
from  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Do- 
minion, to  that  meeting.  It  can  hardly 
be  estimated  what  good  will  result  to  our 
members  in  the  future,  esi>ecially  to  those 
who  were  present  and  heard  the  history 
of  the  organization  so  ably  related,  its 
great  benefits  so  plainly  revealed,  and 
what  it  has  done  for  our  members  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  so  well  expressed. 
After  all  the  experiences  of  this  Toronto 
Union  meeting  I  fail  to  see  how  any  of 
those  present  could  return  to  their  homes 
without  being  well  satisfied  that  they  had 
spent  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time,  be- 
sides realizing  that  they  were  members  of 
an  organization  which  is  second  to  none, 
and  respected  wherever  instituted.  This 
same  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherly  love, 
which  should  prevail  among  all  our  mem- 
bers, was  manifested  a  few  days  ago  in 
Toronto  when  the  74th  Regiment  of  Buf- 
falo and  Queen*s  Own  Rifles  marched 
together  under  the  shadows  of  their  na- 
tional banners  to  attend  Divine  services 
in  St.  James  Gathedral,  where  they  all 
knelt  before  the  same  altar  and  wor- 
shiped the  one  God,  regardless  of  country, 
creed  or  politics,  thereby  setting  an  exam- 
ple for  every  inhabitant  on  this  continent 
to  follow.  May  that  same  spirit  of  unity 
and  brotherly  love  continue  to  eternity. 

In  company,  with  Bro.  G.  A.  Wilson 
we  attended  the  regular  meeting  of  Lodge 
262  at  Toronto  Junction  and  found  a 
large  representation  present,  besides  vis- 
itors from  Lodges  468,  67,  596,  631,  559 
and  341.  A  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
time  was  spent  by  those  in  attendance, 
for  by  union  Ipdge  meetings  of  this  kind 
our  brothers  hear  the  reports  from  tjie 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  are 
in  a  better  position  to  promote  legislation 
for  each  other's  needs,  profit  by  each  oth- 
er's experience  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  one  another.  As  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  lodge  duties  are  based 
on  the  Ritual  and  Gonstitution  and 
strictly  adhered  to,  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  meet  with  this  lodge. 

We  also  had  two  large  and  successful 
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meetings  at  East  Toronto  in  the  interest 
of  Lodge  596,  when  several  candidates 
were  conducted  through  the  ceremonies 
of  initiation  by  Vice  Grand  Master  Wil- 
son in  a  manner  that  was  not  only  in- 
structive, but  very  impressive,  and  will 
remain  fresh  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
those  present  for  years  to  come.  It  was 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  so  many 
of  the  brothers  with  whom  I  had  been 
so  closely  associated  on  the  rail  in  days 
gone  by  and  rehearse  some  of  our  past 
experiences. 

On  going  to  Michigan  I  was  requested 
to  have  three  of  our  unfortunate  brothers 
examined  for  disability,  Bros.  Ghas. 
Wild,  of  Lodge  508,  and  Thos.  Moriarty, 
of  Lodge  401,  and  R.  Redemsky,  of  Lodge 
431.  If  some  of  our  doubting  or  care- 
less members  could  accompany  me  on  a 
trip  of  this  kind  and  see  for  themselves 
what  great  amount  of  good  our  Order  is 
accomplishing  in  relieving  distress  and 
cheering  the  closing  hours  of  many  of  our 
brothers,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
change  their  ideas  very  materially.  This 
latter  brother  is  suffering  from  paralysis 
of  both  legs,  brought  about  by  injury  to 
his  spine  caused  through  his  heroic  efforts 
to  save  a  small  child  from  being  run  over 
by  the  engine  he  was  firing.  Knowing 
the  impossibility  of  being  able  to  stop,  he 
slid  down  on  the  pilot  just  in  time  to  save 
her  from  being  killed,  but  in  saving  her 
life  he  is  now  affected  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

When  in  Ionia  I  held  a  meeting  with 
the  members  of  Lodge  431,  which  was 


fairly  well  represented.  With  the  several 
contemplated  changes  which  are  about  to 
take  place  and  their  intention  to  strictly 
adhere  to  the  Constitution  in  the  future, 
I  believe  this  will  be  one  of  the  banner 
lodges  in  Michigan  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

On  going  to  West  Bay  City  I  was 
pleased  to  meet  so  many  members  of 
Lodge  152,  and  from  their  reports  to 
learn  that  their  lodge  is  in  such  a  good 
condition.  It  was  also  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  a  final  withdrawal  has  not  been 
granted  in  five  years.  Surely  this  is  a 
record  that  they  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of,  and  an  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

At  Detroit  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  Lodge  508  in  regular  session  and 
witnessing  an  initiation  which  was  car- 
ried through  in  a  very  impressive  man- 
ner. This  lodge  has  elected  a  very  effi- 
cient set  of  officers  and  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Visiting  brothers  to  Detroit  can 
spend  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening 
at  this  lodge's  regular  meeting. 

By  request  I  attended  the  annual  pic- 
nic of  Lodge  221  and  Division  240  held 
in  Tashmoo  Park  on  the  St.  Clair  River. 
As  usual,  it  was  well  attended  and  a 
great  success  both  socially  and  financial- 
ly. If  more  of  these  union  meetings  were 
held  in  the  same  spirit  as  this  one  it 
would  be  the  means  of  promoting  a  feel- 
ing which  should  exist  between  the  two 
organizations  that  are  so  closely  allied  to- 
gether, and  whose  interests  are  identical. 
E.  A.  Ball. 


The  Sluestion  of  Jurisdiction,  or  a  Victory 
for   the   Open   Door 

Bp  C.  W.  Mai9r,  Third  Vic9  Grand  MasUr 

the  "closed  door"  policy  put  in  force  and 
effect  is  a  well-known  fact,  several  at- 
tempts having  been  made  during  very 
recent  years  to  have  railroad  compani&at 
a(!opt  such  a  rule. 

To  my  knowledge  the  Engineers'  com- 
mittees have  tried  to  get  the  closed  door 
policy  established  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T. 
liy. :  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie ;  South- 
ern Pacific,  east  of  El  Paso ;  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railways. 
The  last  two  roads  named  have  made  per- 
haps more  history  for  the  Brotherhood, 
particularly   the   Northern    I'acific,    than 


There  is  now  and  then  a  question  that 
should  be  discussed,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  read  or  know  about  it. 
Though  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  touch 
upon,  and  one  which  is  liable  to  cause 
some  discussion,  no  matter  how  pre- 
sented. I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Open  Door 
policy  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  which  means  the  right  of  our 
organization  to  represent  its  engineer 
members  in  matters  of  grievances  before 
railroad  managements. 

That  various  efforts  have  been  made 
by  our  .sister  organization — the  Brother- 
hood of   Locomotive  Engineers — to   have 
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any  other  road  or  roads  in  this  country 
daring  recent  years.  When  the  Joint 
Protective  Board  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  met  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  early  in 
the  month  of  July  of  this  year  they  were 
notified  by  the  management  that  in 
future  air  cases  of  engineers  would  be 
handled  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers'  committee.  This  an- 
nouncement came  as  quite  a  surprise  to 
our  Board,  who,  very  naturally  and  em- 
phatically objecting  to  a  new  rule  of  this 
kind,  called  upon  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
assistance.  Grand  Master  Hannahan 
ordered  me  to  St.  Paul,  and  I  arrived  in 
that  city  on  July  12th,  and  on  meeting 
with  our  Joint  Board  found  that  they 
had  already  held  several  conferences  with 
the  management,  but  made  slow  progress, 
owing  to  the  operators'  strike,  which  took 
place  during  the  time  that  our  Board 
was  in  session.  Everything  was  said  and 
done  by  the  Joint  I^tective  Board  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  that  could 
be  done  with  a  view  to  securing  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  matter,  but  to  no 
avail.  The  most  able  argument  which,  in 
my  judgment,  has  ever  been  submitted  on 
the  "open  door"  question  was  presented 
by  Bro.  H.  B.  Smith,  General  Chairman 
of  that  system,  who  was  complimented  by 
the  management  on  the  clear,  forcible  and 
capable  manner  in  which  he  presented  his 
case.  The  following  is  the  argument  sub- 
mitted by  Bro.  Smith : 

"Concerning  the  question  of  the  fire- 
men's committee  representing  their  engi- 
neer members,  we  wish  to  say  that  the 
recognition  of  our  organization  and  the 
privilege  of  representing  an  aggrieved 
member  employed  in  engine  service, 
either  as  engineer,  fireman  or  hostler,  is 
one  that  we  have  enjoyed  ever  since  the 
Northern  Pacific  has  been  in  operation. 
In  order,  however,  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  our  position,  we 
will  state  that  we  are  not  attempting  to 
make  any  schedules  regulating  the  wage 
rates  or  other  conditions  governing  the 
employment  of  engineers,  except  those  in 
yard  service.  We  simply  claim  the  right 
as  employes,  and  as  an  organization,  to 
be  recognized  in  handling  the  individual 
cases  of  our  members  who  feel  that  they 
have  a  grievance,  whether  they  are  run- 
ning or  firing  engines,  or  hoetling;  and 
in  doing  so  we  are  only  asking  for  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
granted  to  other  employes  who  are  mem- 
bers of  similar  organizations. 

"The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  employed  on  this 


road— or,  rather,  a  portion  of  them — 
have  taken  some  exceptions  to  our  rights 
in  this  respect.  That  this  exception  is 
not  of  recent  date  is  well  known  to  offi- 
cials and  others  connected  with  the  road, 
as  the  matter  has  already  been  discussed 
before  former  general  managers,  who, 
realizing  the  justice  of  our  position,  de- 
clined to  concede  the  demands  made  by 
the  engineers,  and  on  this  point  we  can 
refer  with  much  satisfaction  to  all  for- 
mer general  managers  who  have  been 
connected  with  this  road  since  1897 ;  and 
not  until  recently  have  we  had  any  inti- 
mation of  a  contemplated  change-  in  the 
past  practices  of  the  company,  and  that 
it  was  proposed  to  concede  the  demands 
of  the  engineers. 

"If  this  is  the  position  of  the. company 
we  can  only  come  to  one  conclusion; 
that  is,  that  you  have  been  deceived  as  to 
the  object  and  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  members  of  our  organization,  and  do 
not  thoroughly  understand  the  situation. 

"It  has  been  stated  that  the  strained 
relations  between  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men on  this  line  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  has  interfered  with  the  com- 
pany's interests.  On  this  point  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  reports  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  we  can  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  existing  condtions,  and  do 
not  think  we  should  be  made  to  suffer  for 
the  unwise  and  unfair  acts  of  others.  If 
the  company  has  in  any  manner  suffered, 
we  feel  that  it  is  because  it  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  this  matter  with- 
out becoming  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  results  which 
would  eventually  follow.  In  our  judg- 
ment this  matter  would  have  corrected 
itself  had  the  company  remained  neutral 
in  the  first  place,  and  not  encouraged  the 
engineers  by  taking  any  part  in  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  either  organization,  but 
had  simply  stated  to  the  engineers  that 
they  were  dealing  with  their  employes 
through  their  various  organizations,  and 
would  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  they 
continued  to  conduct  their  affairs  as  hon- 
orably as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  and 
that  any  personal  differences  that  existed 
between  any  classes  of  their  employes 
would  have  to  be  settled  between  the 
employes  themselves. 

"It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  com- 
pany was  collecting  evidence  or  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  we  fear  that 
you  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  fire- 
men on  this  system  bave  been  aggressive 
and  guilty  of  insubordination.     Is  it  not 
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possible  that  these  reports  have,  in  a 
great  many  case;?,  been  somewhat  over- 
drawn? We  believe  that  they  have  been, 
and  we  base  our  opinion  upon  the  fact 
that  we  have  carefully  inquired  into  this 
particular  matter  on  every  division  of  the 
system,  and  we  have  not  remained  en- 
tirely within  our  own  ranks  while  col- 
lecting this  information. 

"After  receiving  so  many  statements 
from  various  sources  to  the  effect  that 
the  firemen  on  this  system  are  perform- 
ing their  duties  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  we  can  not  believe  otherwise 
than  that  a  great  deal  of  influence  is 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  your  office 
that  is  calculated  to  prove  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  our  organization. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  present  conditions  rests  with  some  of 
the  engineers  in  the  employ  of  this  com- 
pany. For  a  number  of  years  they  have 
been  attempting  to  take  away  certain 
rights  and  privileges  that  legitimately  be- 
long to  the  firemen,  and  apparently  are 
using  their  influence,  officially  and  other- 
wise, to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
organization  and  retard  the  advancement 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men; and,  being  unsuccessful  with  the 
measures  they  have  alreadv  used,  they 
are  now  resorting  to  coercion,  and  solicit- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  N.  P.  officials  in 
compelling  engineer  members  of  our 
Order  to  become  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

"The  engineers  may,  or  possibly  have 
already,  stated  to  you  that  they  do  not 
attempt  to  force  any  engineer  into  their 
organization,  but  in  refutation  of  that 
statement  we  quote  to  you  the  following 
from  their  Grand  Lodge  constitution, 
which  can  have  but  one  meaning : 

"Section  27,  page  27,  of  the  engineers' 
constitution  reads : 

"All  candidates  before  being  initiated 
into  the  Brotherhood  shall  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication for  one  or  more  policies  in  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  Mutual  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Association,  providing  they 
can  pass  the  necessary  medical  examina- 
tion and  are  not  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age. 

"If  a  member  of  any  other  labor  organi- 
zation, he  may  be  balloted  for,  and  if 
elected  he  may  be  initiated  with  distinct 
understanding  that  within  ninety  days 
after  his  initiation  he  must  show  satis- 
factory proof  that  he  severed  all  connec- 
tion with  all  other  labor  organizations, 
under  penalty  of  expulsion.  Any  sub- 
division failing  to  enforce  this  law  shall 
have  its  charter  suspended  by  the  Grand 
Chief  Engineer. 

"Section  59,  page  30,  reads : 

"No  member  of  this  organization  who  Is 


in  actual  service  shall  be  allowed  to  join 
any  other  labor  organization,  except  the 
Order  of  Steam  Engineers,  under  penalty 
of  expulsion. 

"This  simply  means  that  if  a  man  de- 
sires to  become  a  member  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  that  he  must  sever  his  connection 
with  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  give  up  an  in- 
surance, as  well  as  other  protective  fea- 
tures, for  which  he  has  been  paying  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  in  this  country 
today. 

"It  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  com- 
pelling their  men  to  withdraw  from  the 
firemen,  but  we  know  to  the  contrary.  We 
have  been  informed  of  numerous  cases 
throughout  the  country  where  they  have 
served  notice  on  engineers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  both  organizations  to  withdraw 
from  the  Brotnerhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, under  penalty  of  expulsion  from 
their  order.  Is  this  in  accordance  with 
American  principles  and  American  ideas 
of  liberty?  We  think  not.  Would  you 
consider  it  a  fair  proposition  if  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  made  a  demand  upon  this  company 
to  the  effect  that  you  compel  every  fire- 
man employed  to  become  a  member  of  our 
organization  as  soon  as  he  had  served  six 
months  as  a  fireman?  Such  a  demand 
would  be  entirely  out  of  reason,  but  in 
our  estimation  no  more  so  than  the  con- 
ditions the  B.  of  L.  E.  are  trying  to  make 
effective  on  the  Northern  Pacific  System. 

"Some  few  yeai*s  ago  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  adopted  a  law 
that  was  intended  to  bring  about,  all  over 
this  country,  just  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  as  they  are  now  attempting  to 
secure  on  the'N.  P.  road,  and  for  the  past 
two  or  more  years  they  have  been  ha- 
rassing the  firemen  on  this  system  by  cir- 
culating erroneous  statements,  and  using 
methods  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
which  we  would  not  consider  a  credit  to 
any  organization. 

"Although  we  have  quietly  submitted 
to  these  impositions  in  the  past,  we  feel 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we 
should  present  our  side  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  if  necessary  let  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  other  labor  or- 
ganizations, know  of  these  unfair  en- 
croachments upon  our  just  rights,  and 
why  we  are  forced  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion we  are  now  taking. 

"Our  organization  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company; 
neither  do  our  members  employed  on  this 
system  desire  any  difficulty  with  the  en- 
gineers. All  we  want  is  to  be  left  alone, 
and  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
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ing  to  the  affairs  of  oor  membezci,  the 
same  as  we  have  always  done  in  the  past. 
We  have  never  interfered  with  the  affairs 
of  the  engineers  in  any  way,  neither  are 
we  attempting  to  do  so  now,  and  our  posi- 
tion during  this  entire  controversy  has 
been  purely  a  defensive  one.  We  are  sim- 
ply endeavoring  to  retain  our  rights  as 
employes,  as  an  organization,  and  as 
American  citisens.  Are  you  going  to  deny 
us  the  right  to  do  so? 

"One  noticeable  feature  in  connebtion 
with  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
or  more,  engineer  members  of  our  Order 
employed  upon  this  system,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  other  engineers  who 
have  informed  us  personally  that  they 
were  not  in  favor  of  the  action  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  on 
this  question,  and  have  said  that  they 
considered  it  unnecessary  and  uncalled 
for. 

"Our  engineer  members  have  the  privi- 
lege of  withdrawing  from  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
and  Joining  the  B.  of  L.  E.  at  any  time 
they  desire  to  do  so.  We  do  not  compel 
firemen  to  join  the  B.  of  L.  F.  Neither 
do  we  propose  to  compel  them  to  leave 
us  after  they  have  become  engineers. 
That  is  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  members  themselves, 
and  as  long  as  they  prefer  to  remain  in 
our  organization  we  are  bound  to  extend 
to  them  all  the  protection  (financially  and 
otherwise)  that  is  within  the  province  of 
the  organization. 

"We  can  refer  you  to  all  of  the  leading 
roads  in  this  country,  where  the  firemen 
are  enjoying  the  privilege  of  representing 
their  members  before  railway  officials,  if 
employed  in  any  capacity  in  engine  serv- 
ice. Is  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  go- 
ing to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule? 

"Are  you  going  to  adopt  the  closed 
shop  policy?  Have  not  the  business 
affairs  between  the  company  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  been 
honorably  conducted  in  the  past?  Have 
we  ever  taken  any  undue  advantage  or 
resorted  to  any  underhand  methods  in 
handling  our  affairs?  We  think  not. 
Then  why  this  discrimination?  Why 
make  an  exception  of  the  firemen?  Are 
we  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
as  other  employes?  Tou  recognise  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  in  adjust- 
ing the  individual  grievances  of  their 
members  in  every  capacity  of  service,  ex- 
cept official  positions.  Tou  meet  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way l>ainmen  on  cases  of  their  members, 


whether  employed  as  brakemen,  conduc- 
tors or  yardmen.  That  is  all  we  desire, 
and  we  do  claim  that  right  without  any 
discrimination  or  interference  on  the  part 
of  others. 

"For  the  past  two  years  the  B.  of  Ia  E. 
has  been  vigorously  advocating  the  open 
shop  policy.  Is  there  any  element  of  the 
open  shop  policy  connected  with  this 
movement?  We  fail  to  see  it.  They  are 
rtqueKting  the  company  to  do  something 
that  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  they  are 
advocating.  Is  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  to  become  allied  with  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  and  proclaim  for  the  closed 
shop  policy,  with  special  restrictions 
which  are  applicable  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  only?  Has  it 
reached  a  point  where  we  are  denied  the 
right  to  belong  to  an  organization  of  our 
choice,  and  forced  to  join  one  in  which 
we  have  no  property  or  other  interests? 
Why  not  adopt  the  same  arbitrary  meas- 
ures as  to  our  politics  and  our  religious 
beliefs?  Could  it  be  more  unfair  or  un- 
just? Has  the  time  come  when  we  as 
American  citizens  shall  be  dictated  to  as 
to  what  relief  and  protection  we  shall 
provide  for  our  aged  parents,  our  wives 
or  our  children?  Are  they  not  as  dear 
to  us  as  yours  are  to  you,  or  those  of  the 
engineers  are  to  them?  We  hope  they 
are. 

"Is  it  because  the  engineers  are  so 
anxious  to  take  .up  our  grievances,  or 
that  they  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  future  welfare  of  ourselves  or  our 
families  that  they  are  making  this  de- 
mand? We  can  not  believe  so.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  the  idea  emanated  from 
a  few  who  were  actuated  by  selfish  mo- 
tives, possibly  not  realizing  the  enormity 
of  its  injustice  or  the  effect  that  would 
follow. 

"It  is  claimed  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.  that 
they  are  the  parent  organization,  and  by 
reason  of  such  parentage  the  firemen 
should  be  entirely  subordinate  to  them, 
and  only  subject  to  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

"We  were  never  until  recently  advised 
as  to  our  parentage  as  an  organization, 
but  if  this  be  true,  we  hope  for  immedi- 
ate deliverance  from  a  parent  whose 
teachings  are  so  remote  from  justice  and 
freedom.  We  much  prefer  to  remain 
orphans. 

"The  property  interests  of  this  country 
are  protected  by  our  Federal  laws  and 
our  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  term 
freedom  does  not  simply  mean  being  out- 
side of  prison  walls,  but   it  means  the 
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right  to  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges 
accorded  to  as  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

"We  have  a  property  interest  in  our 
organization ;  oar  families  have  the  same 
property  interests ;  and  the  right  to  rep- 
resent oar  members  before  a  railway 
management  comes  to  us  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  money  invested,  in  the  same 
manner  as  dividends  are  paid  to  stoclc- 
holders  of  any  ^ther  institution;  and  to 
deprive  us  of  ihat  right  would  be  unjust 
discrimination. 

"Law  has  the  power  to  prevent  unjust 
discrimination  between  individuals,  as 
well  as  in  other  matters,  and  as  this  is 
the  most  unjust  discrimination  that  has 
ever  been  proposed  in  the  history  of  or- 
ganizations, we  believe  that  the  law  has 
the  power  to  interfere  and  prevent  its 
being  practiced  on  this  railway  system. 

"There  is  at  present  a  bill  pending  in 
Congress  known  as  the  Esch-Townsend 
Bill,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  the 
rate-making  power  of  railway  transpor- 
tation companies  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
railway  officials  and  give  that  authority 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommission. 

"That  the  railway  companies  are  op- 
posing this  bill  goes  without  saying. 
Strong  argument  has  been  presented  by 
the  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  others,  giving  rea- 
sons why  this  bill  should  not  become  a 
law.  It  is  claimed  that  such  a  law  is 
unnecessary,  unjust,  and  un-American; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  men  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  railways  should 
have  certain  rights  in  regulating  their 
affairs  to  properly  protect  their  interests. 

"Compare  the  position  of  the  railways 
on  this  question  with  the  position  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  on  the  matter  of  representa- 
tion. Could  there  be  any  two  questions 
more  closely  identified  in  comparison 
with  their  positions?  If  their  position  is 
correct,  then  the  position  we  are  taking 
in  this  matter  must  be  absolutely  so,  and 
we  can  not  see  how  it  can  be  denied. 

"We  believe  the  movement  to  prohibit 
us  from  representing  our  engineer  mem- 
bers is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  well  as 
unjust  and  un-American. 

"First.  Unnecessary  because  the  fire- 
men have  never  in  any  one  single  instance 
on  this,  system  made  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  affairs  of  the  engineers.  If 
the  B.  of  L.  B.  had  devoted  the  same  time 
and  energy  in  advancing  its  own  interests 
as  it  has  in  opposing  us  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  would  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  be 
taking  up  your  time  with  this  subject  to- 
day, as  it  would   have   placed  that  or- 


ganization in  a  position  wiftre  the  men 
would  seek  to  become  members,  instead 
of  having  to  be  coerced  into  accepting 
membership  therein. 

"We  do  not  claim  a  perfect  organisa- 
tion, or  that  the  firemen  on  this  system 
are  free  from  errors.  They  are,  as  other 
human  beings,  liable  to  mistakes,  both  as 
to  their  actions  and  statements.  We  do 
claim,  however,  that  on  some  matters  we 
have  been  unjustly  criticised ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  harm.ony  we  have  allowed  such 
matters  to  pass  by  unheeded.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  both  organizations, 
and  no  doubt  they  will  find  plenty  of 
cases  for  adjustment. 

"It  is  simply  a  case  of  the  right  of  a 
man  to  choose  what  organization,  if  any, 
he  shall  belong  to,  and  that  he  be  the 
judge  as  to  who  he  shall  be  represented 
by.  Could  anything  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice? 

"Secondly,  it  is  unjust  because  it  is  dis- 
criminating against  our  organization,  and 
denies  us  the  recognition  and  privileges 
granted  to  other  employes.  It  also  de- 
prives ourselves  and  our  families  of  the 
protection  which  comes  to  us  through  our 
membership.  It  would  also  result  in'plac- 
ing  a  great  many  men  at  a  disadvantage 
by  having  no  redress  through  any  organi- 
zation where  on  account  of  business  fluc- 
tuations they  may  be  advanced  or  reduced 
in  rank  temporarily,  as  in  a  great  many 
cases  men  are  promoted  for  a  short  time 
and  then  go  back  to  firing,  which  condi- 
tions frequently  continue  for  a  number 
of  years. 

"It  is  un-American,  because  it  takes 
away  the  rights  of  our  members  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  by  denying  us  the  right  to 
handle  and  regulate  the  affairs  in  which 
we  have  a  property  interest,  and  places 
an  obstacle  in  our  way  for  the  highest 
success,  freedom  and  future  protection  of 
ourselves  and  those  dependent  upon  us. 

"Freedom  to  think  and  act  is  the  first 
prerogative  of  man,  and  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  it  means 
freedom  for  others  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves, and  we  boast  of  our  laws  because 
they  guard  our  interests  and  our  liberties, 
not  because  they  interfere  with  them. 

"Everv  man  should  be  free  to  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
rightf  and  if  his  ideas  or  actions  are 
wrong,  they  should  be  corrected  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  and  not  by  coercion. 
Right  and  not  might  should  prevail. 

"In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that 
we  regret  very  much  that  this  question 
should  have  been  brought  up  on  this  sya- 
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tern,  for  there  is  nothing  that  conld  be 
touched  upon  in  connection  with  our  or- 
ganization that  our  members  are  so  sensi- 
tive to  as  the  matter  of  representation. 

"We  have  no  desire  to  create  any  ill 
feeling  against  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  or  cause  any  friction 
between  the  officials  of  this  company  and 
our  members  who  are  in  their  employ; 
but  our  laws  are  plain,  and  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  those  we  represent 
are  very  positive,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should 
define  our  position,  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent such  encroachments  upon  our  rights 
as  are  now  being  attempted. 

"In  assuming  this  position  we  trust 
that  you  will  give  us  credit  for  being  sin- 
cere and  honorable  in  this  matter,  and 
desirous  only  of  guarding  the  interests  of 
those  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  protect. 

"You  have  in  your  employ  as  true  and 
conscientious  a  class  of  enginemen  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  as  are  on  any  line  of  railway  in 
this  country.  They  want  to  be  right  and 
honest  with  you.  They  want  to  be  en- 
couraged, however,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  have  in  the  officials  of  this  road 
men  who  will  give  them  the  recognition 
they  deserve,  just  so  long  as  they  come 
to  you  in  an  honorable  way  and  appeal 
for  what  they  believe  is  just. 

"You  now  have  our  position  on  this 
matter.  We  hope  that  we  have  made  it 
plain  enough  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding. It  is  not  a  matter  of  sen- 
timent; it  is  a  plain  business  proposi- 
tion, based  on  business  principles.  We 
therefore  request  your  earnest  considera- 
tion on  this  matter,  and  trust  that  it  will 
result  in  a  continuance  of  the  past  policy 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  of  the  friendly 
relations  that  have  heretofore  existed." 

This  argument,  while  weighty  and  con- 
vincing, did  not  bring  the  desired  result, 
and  the  entire  matter  was  turned  over  to 
me.  A  meeting  was  held  by  the  Board 
and  myself  with  the  management  on 
August  24th,  at  which  time  I  presented 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Horn,  general  man- 
ager, and  Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  mechanical 
superintendent,  as  follows: 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  gentle- 
men, and  while  I  would  much  rather  have 
met  you  unaer  other  conditions,  still,  I 
would  prefer  to  meet  you  even  under  the 
circumstances  responsible  for  my  pres- 
ence here  than  not  to  meet  you  at  all. 

"I  feel  quite  confident  that  if  we  were 
better   acquainted   with    each    other,    It 


might  have  some  bearing  on  the  case  at 
issue,  because  you  woi;ild  then  be  assured 
by  experience,  of  my  determination  to 
deal  fairly  with  all  parties  interested.  1 
recognize  fully  the  fact  that  each  side  in 
this  controversy  has  rights  that  the  other 
is  bound  to  respect,  and  which  must  be 
mutually  respected  if  harmony  is  to  pre- 
vail on  your  road.  Harmony  between 
employer  and  employe  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  enterprise,  and  any  lack 
of  confidence  that  may  exist  between  them 
is  sure  to  prove  detrimental.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you  are  in  charge  of 
extensive  property  interests  and  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way look  to  you  for  results.  I  want  you 
to  feel  that  I  myself  occupy  a  similar  po- 
sition, and  while  I  represent  only  about 
nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  the  men 
emploved  on  your  road,  I  also  represent 
fifty-six  thousand  men,  whose  combined 
property  interests  are  eighty-four  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  that  if  I  make  a  mis- 
take in  effecting  a  settlement  with  you, 
all  that  I  represent  will  suffer  on  account 
of  it.  Therefore,  with  so  much  at  stake 
we  can  not  afford  to  quarrel.  I  feel  that 
there  should  be  no  secrets  between  us  and 
that  we  should  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk, 
not  alone  on  this  question,  but  as  well  on 
any  and  all  matters  in  which  the  com- 
pany and  the  enginemen  that  I  represent 
are  mutually  interested.  In  what  I  am 
about  to  say  it  will  be  my  purpose  co 
make  no  statement  that  I  can  not  verify. 
I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  no  trump  card 
to  play,  and  only  sound  reason,  good  logic 
and  well  established  precedent  to  place 
before  you,  and  I  am  firm  in  my  opinion 
that  when  my  argument  is  concluded  we 
will  reach  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement. 

"I  would  rather  that  you  and  our 
Board  had  made  such  a  settlement  and 
have  thus  obviated  my  presence  here,  but 
it  seems  that  a  lack  of  mutual  confidence 
so  indispensable  to  such  an  end  was  re- 
sponsible for  your  failure  to  do  so. 

"Now  that  you  gentlemen  have  agreed 
to  disagree  and  the  matter  has  been  turned 
over  to  me,  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
when  we  are  through  with  this  conference 
if  we  have  not  reached  an  agreement  sat- 
isfactory to  both  the  company  and  the 
Board,  it  will  not  be  because  I  will  not 
have  done  my  duty  in  trying  to  produce 
such  a  result. 

"There  is  no  question  that  I  have  to 
deal  with  that  is  as  delicate  as  the  repre- 
sentation question.     It  is  one  that  can. 
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I  believe,  bring  on  serious  trouble  more 
quickly  than  almost  any  other. 

"When  you  strike  at  the  individual 
rights  of  a  man,  that  man  is  going  to  re- 
sent it  with  all  the  power  and  vigor  of 
which  he  is  capable.  Our  members  have 
known  for  years  that  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally their  personal  rights  were  being  en- 
croached upon  and  if  at  any  time  during 
your  conference  with  their  representa- 
tives you  observed  that  the  members  of 
our  Board  were  agitated,  you  may  know 
that  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
appeared  to  them  the  possibility  of  their 
losing  a  moral  and  legal  right  which, 
from  the  beginning,  they  have  enjoyed 
and  ezercisea  uninterruptedly,  and  also 
that  this  matter  having  been  a  bone  of 
contention  on  your  road  for  some  years 
past,  our  members  having  about  reached 
the  limit  of  their  toleration,  can  not  be 
blamed  for  taking  the  position  regarding 
it  which  they  today  occupy. 

"Some  five  years  ago,  says  Past  Grand 
Master  Sareent  in  bis  last  biennial  re- 
port to  the  Ghattanoga  Convention,  'the 
rumor  was  afloat  that  the  engineers  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  were  going 
to  handle  all  grievances  of  engineers  on 
that  road,  but  that  in  a  conference  with 
General  Manager  Kendrick,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Northern  Pacific  property 
at  that  time,'  he  (Bro.  Sargent)  was  as- 
sured that  he  (Mr.  Kendrick)  'would  not 
be  a  party  to  such  an  agreement.' 

"While  the  representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  on 
your  road  have  never  secured  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  handle  all  cases  of  engi- 
neers, they  have  kept  up  such  a  persist- 
ent effort  to  accomplish  that  end  that  we 
find  ourselves  now  confronted  with  the 
necessity  for  having  this  very  unpleasant 
controversy  settled  definitely  and  perma- 
nently. We  did  not  start  this  strife;  it 
was  brought  to  our  camp  and  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  either  to  resist  the 
attack  or  surrender  certain  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try we  live  in,  one  of  which  is  to  belong 
to  any  labor  organization  in  which  our 
membership  is  acceptable  and  agreeable 
to  ourselves  or  to  refrain  from  doing  so 
as  we  may  choose.  This  matter  in  my 
opinion  could  be  settled  by  the  engineers 
and  firemen  tbemi$elves  were  the  engi- 
neers disposed  to  be  fair.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, it  can  not  be  done  that  way,  but 
must  be  fought  out  before  the  railroad 
managements  of  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  seem  to  encourage  the  fight.  Per- 
mit me  to  give  you  an  example  of  what 


occurred  on  last  Monday  morning  in  a 
joint  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  engineers  and  firemen.  These 
joint  conferences  have  been  meeting  for 
years.  When  the  chairman  of  the  engi- 
neers' committee  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  he  addressed  the  firemen's  commit- 
tee by  jsaying,  'Gentlemen,  have  you  any 
members  of  your  committee  that  are  en- 
gineers, and  have  they  had  more  than  six 
months'  experience  as  runners?'  The 
firemen's  Chairman  said,  *We  have  one 
runner  on  our  committee  and  I  will  ex- 
plain his  case  to  you,  and  it  is  for  you 
to  say  whether  he  is  eligible  to  sit  with 
us  or  not.'  The  explanation  was  agree- 
able to  the  engineers.  Then  came  the 
statenient  that  the  engineers'  committee 
was  gomg  to  ask  their  management  to 
insert  a  clause  in  their  schedule  that 
would  give  them  the  right  exclusively  to 
handle  all  cases  of  engineers'  grievances 
regaraiess  of  what  they  belonged  to.  The 
firemen's  Chairman  took  the  floor  and  ex- 
plained the  position  of  the  firemen  on 
the  question,  and  that  they  could  only 
agree  to  certain  points  in  regard  to  rep- 
resentation. No  sooner  had  the  firemen's 
Chairman  concluded  his  remarks  than  the 
Chairman  of  the  engineers'  committee 
took  the  floor  and  in  the  attitude  of  an 
absolute  ruier  said,  'Gentlemen,  we  are 
going  to  represent  all  the  engineers  on  this 
road,'  and  with  this  he  brought  his  gavel 
down  with  a  rap  like  a  thunder-bolt. 
That  is  the  rock  that  they  split  upon. 
I  will  ask  you  in  all  honesty,  as  a  gen- 
eral manager,  if  you  were  a  member  of 
our  organization  if  you  would  be  intimi- 
dated in  any  such  manner?  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  you  would  fight  as  long 
as  there  was  a  drop  of  honest  blood  in 
your  veins.  Now,  can  you  blame  us  for 
the  stand  we  have  taken? 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  engineers 
had  used  a  little  judgment  and  ap- 
proached the  firemen  in  the  right  spirit 
this  matter  could  have  been  settled  be- 
tween the  parties  directly  interested  in- 
stead of  having  it  brought  before  the  man- 
agement of  a  railroad  that  has  been  fair, 
courteous  and  kind  to  both  sides.  This 
kind  of  work  is  to  be  deplored,  but  we 
can  not  help  it  and  wash  our  hands  of 
all  responsibility  for  it. 

"I  do  not  want  to  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  we  have  any  personal  feeling 
against  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers'  organization  in  any  manner. 
The  firemen  have  always  been  their 
warmest  and  staunchest  supporters  when 
tbey  have  been  in  trouble,  and  we  are 
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here  to  say  that  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port them  when  they  are  right,  but  when 
they  attack  our  interests  we  propose  to 
defend  those  interests  by  every  honorable 
method  we  can  command.  To  prove  to 
you  our  past  attitude  towards  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  I  will 
quote  a  resolution  that  was  adopted  at 
our  convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1885: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
convention,  that  we  do  all  in  our  power 
to  create  and  maintain  a  harmonious  feel- 
ing between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen.     (Adopted.) 

''This  is  absolutely  the  only  law  of 
any  kind  that  has  ever  been  enacted  by 
our  Brotherhood  regarding  the  engineers* 
organization  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 
We  want  it  understood  that  we  in  no 
sense  dispute  the  right  of  the  engineers' 
committee  to  handle  the  grievances  of  any 
and  every  engineer  who  desires  them  to  do 
80,  regardless  of  whether  they  belong  to 
a  labor  organization  or  not,  but  we  do 
want  it  understood  that  we  will  contest 
every  inch  of  ground  for  the  right  to 
represent  one  of  oi!kr  engineer  members 
who  may  request  us  to  seek  the  adjust- 
ment of  his  grievance.  We  do  not  object 
to  our  members  taking  their  troubles  to 
the  engineers  for  adjustment  if  they  see 
fit  to  do  so.  .We  offer  absolutely  no  op- 
position or  discouragement  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Firemen's  Brotherhood  who 
may  be  running  an  engine  and  wishes  to 
join  the  engineers'  organization.  If  they 
are  square  on  our  books  the  final  with- 
drawal card  will  be  granted  if  asked  for 
in  person  or  by  communication.  One 
thing  sure,  we  are  not  going  to  drive  our 
members  from  us;  they  must  be  left  to 
choose  for  themselves  without  hindrance 
from  any  source  whatever.  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  saying  that  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  have  no  standing 
Engineers'  Protective  Boards.  Neither 
do  we  ask  you  to  make  an  agreement  with 
us  at  this  time  requiring  the  creation  of 
such.  We  have  permanent  Protective 
Boards  that  represent  locomotive  firemen, 
and  while  we  do  not  want  two  standing 
committees  we  do  want  representation 
for  our  engineer  members.  Our  organi- 
zation has  a  law  which  says  that  there 
may  be  engineers  placed  on  their  Pro- 
tective Boards,  and  should  any  engineer 
feel  aggrieved,  he  may  place  his  griev- 
ance before  the  lodge  in  writing,  and  if  it 
is  believed  there  is  merit  in  the  case  en- 
gineer members  of  the  Board  will  be  given 


authority  to  make  investigation  and,  if 
possible,  secure  its  adjustment.  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  make  a  settlement  they 
will  report  back  to  the  lodge,  and  if  in 
their  judgment  the  party  has  no  com- 
plaint, and  that  he  has  not  been  unjustly 
dealt  with,  the  case  is  closed  and  the 
matter  dropped ;  but  should  the  consensus 
of  opinion  be  that  there  is  merit  in  the 
case  all  papers  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
General  Chairman  for  his  decision  and 
action.  If,  from  a  review  of  the  evi- 
dence and  circumstances,  the  Chairman 
decides  it  is  a  case  for  higher  authority 
to  act  upon,  he  will  take  the  matter  up 
and  endeavor  to  have  it  adjusted.  Should 
he  fail  and  the  decision  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, he  may  appeal  the  case  to  the  high- 
est authority  in  our  organization,  when 
final  effort  will  be  made  for  a  settlement. 
Should  the  General  Chairman  find  it  nec- 
essary to  go  to  the  point  where  the  trouble 
originated  to  begin  his  investigation,  be 
will  consult  with  those  who  handled  the 
case,  and  if  it  can  not  be  settled  locally, 
may,  if  he  sees  fit,  have  one  of  them  act 
with  him  in  his  future  efforts  to  secure 
an  adjustment.  In  any  event  only  three 
can  handle  it  in  the  beginning,  and  if 
it  must  be  appealed,  only  one  can  go 
with  the  General  Chairman,  which  cuts 
the  representation  to  the  minimum.  Our 
reason  for  wanting  the  engineers  repre- 
sented locally  by  three  is  for  the  good 
of  both  the  company  and  the  men.  Should 
we  have  only  one  to  represent  him  be- 
fore the  master  mechanic  or  division 
superintendent,  and  the  member  did  not 
get  his  trouble  adjusted  to  suit  him  he 
would  have  more  complaint  to  make 
against  one  representative  than  if  three 
were  present.  Such  a  course  saves  much 
trouble  to  both  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment. If  we  have  a  committee  of  two 
and  they  are  equally  divided  in  their  opin- 
ion, we  are  again  confronted  with  a  diffi- 
culty. After  it  passes  local  hands,  only 
one  local  engineer  can  at  any  time  take 
up  with  the  General  Chairman  the  griev- 
ance of  an  engineer.  Whenever  the  case 
is  disposed  of  the  representatives  make  a 
report.  The  same  Is  filed,  and  they  are 
discharged  as  such.  Each  individual  case 
is  handled  separately.  In  this  way  we 
are  saved  the  necessity  of  creating  or 
keeping  a  regular  engineers'  committee, 
something  we  never  had  and  do  not  want. 
I  will  try  and  make  this  plain  to  you  by 
citing  a  hypothetical  case.  Say  that  at 
Missoula,  Mont.,  James  Brown,  one  of 
our  engineer  members,  felt  aggrieved  at 
the  company.    He  made  out  his  grievance 
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in  writing,  setting  forth  his  trouble.  The 
meeting  selects  enginemen  in  his  class 
who  investigate,  and  malce  an  effort  to 
adjust  Engineer  Brown's  case,  providing 
there  is  merit  in  it.  If  they  are  unable 
to  settle  it  with  the  division  officials,  then 
the  lodge  turns  it  over  to  the  General 
Chairman,  who,  if  he  sees  fit,  can  take 
one  local  representative  on  the  case,  or 
can  go  alone  and  after  taking  the  griev- 
ance to  the  highest  official  on  the  road, 
and  being  still  unsuccessful,  can  then  call 
upon  the  Grand  Lodge  for  assistance. 
Now,  this  is  the  way  we  handle  the  affairs 
of  our  engineer  members  and  it  works  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
I  have  tried  to  make  myself  understood, 
and  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  on  the 
insertion  of  the  following,  viz.,  "except 
in  the  case  of  an  engineer,  who  may  be 
represented  by  enginemen  of  his  choice 
and  selection,  in  the  same  class  of  serv- 
ice." 

After  three  hours'  argument  pro  and 
con  it  was  agreed  that  another  conference 
should  be  held  in  the  general  manager's 
office,  at  which  time  Grand  Lodge  offi- 
cers of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  B.  of  L.  F. 
were  to  be  present  The  situation  hav- 
ing by  this  time  assumed  a  serious  as- 
pect, I  wired  Bro.  Hannahan  to  come  at 
once,  which  he  did,  and  arrived  in  St. 
Paul  on  August  26th  and  at  3.00  p.  m. 
same  date  had  an  audience  with  Mr. 
Horn,  general  manager  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  during  which  the  situation  was 
gone  over  in  detail.  While  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  the  engineers  present  at 
this  conference,  the  management  decided 
to  meet  Bro.  Hannahan  and  our  Board 
first,  and  we  were  then,  for  the  first  time, 
informed  as  to  what  the  engineers  wanted 
relative  to  representation.  Mr.  Horn,  the 
general  manager,  said  that  on  July  14, 
1904,  the  engineers'  committee  requested 
that  the  following  be  inserted  in  their 
schedule:  '*No  committee  representing 
a  labor  organization  shall  be  received  by 
the  management  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing an  engineer's  grievance  except  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  committee."  To  this  the 
management  would  not  agree,  but  did  in 
turn  submit  to  the  engineers'  committee 
a  proposition  as  follows,  viz.,  that  "the 
only  committee  that  may  adjust  engineers' 
grievances  or  legislate  for  engineers  will 
be  the  engineers'  committee  who  shall, 
if  requested,  take  up  proper  cases  of  all 
engineers,  but  any  engineer  may  take  up 
his  ovm  case  personally  and  may,  if  he 
so  elects,  have  an  engineer  assist  him." 
While  this  rule  was  not  worded  like  the 


one  the  engineers  requested,  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  us.  The  next  step,  therefore, 
was  to  hold  the  conference  in  the  general 
manager's  office,  which  had  been  agreed 
to  and  in  which  Grand  Lodge  officers  of 
both  organizations  should  participate. 
Accordingly  Grand  Master  Hannahan,  ac- 
companied by  our  Board  and  myself,  and 
Grand  Chief  Stone,  of  the  B.  of  L.  E., 
accompanied  by  his  committee,  met  ns  per 
arrangement  in  the  office  of  General  Man- 
ager Horn.  The  question  of  representa- 
tion was  again  thrashed  out  and  when  the 
conference  came  to  a  close  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  settlement  had  been  accom- 
plished. Just  before  its  conclusion,  how- 
ever. General  Manager  Horn  suggested 
that  the  two  organizations  again  come  to- 
gether and  try  to  reach  an  agreement 
amongst  themselves.  This  was  decided 
upon,  and  accordingly  on  August  29th  a 
five  hours'  session  was  held  in  the  Foley 
Hotel,  during  which  the  entire  situation 
was  gone  over.  Grand  Master  Hannahan 
declaring  himself  in  strong  terms  to  Grand 
Chief  Stone  relative  to  the  position  he 
(Stone)  had  taken  in  this  matter.  Bro. 
Hannahan  insisted  that  we  should  have 
the  "open  door,"  that  our  engineer  mem- 
bers should  have  the  same  right  to  be  rep- 
resented bv  the  same  number  as  those  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  that  while  anxious 
to  accomplish  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  moral  and  legal  rights  for 
which  we  were  contending  by  peaceable 
methods  he  would,  if  forced  to  it,  use 
the  strongest  and  most  formidable  weap- 
on at  his  command,  viz.,  the  strike,  rather 
than  yield  to  the  injustices  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  our  members,  and  then  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Stone  as  to  what  his  (Mr. 
Stone's)  position  would  be  in  the  event 
a  strike  were  declared  by  our  Brother- 
hood. I  will  quote  the  exact  words  used 
by  Grand  Chief  Stone  in  replying  to  this 
question.  Mr.  Stone  said,  "That  is  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  that  question  has 
been  asked,  and  so  as  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  record  I  will  answer  it.  Mr.  Han- 
nahan tries  to  make  plain  it  is  not  a 
fight  on  the  engineers'  organization,  but 
that  it  is  a  fight  on  the  company.  At  the 
same  time  all  you  gentlemen  realize  the 
company  does  not  care  a  continental 
whether  the  B.  of  L.  E.  or  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  handles  the  grievances  of  the  engi- 
neers. If  that  organization  have  the  ma- 
jority they  would  just  as  soon  you  would 
handle  them  as  for  us  to  do  so.  So  that 
is  only  put  in  as  a  blind.  The  fact  re- 
mains you  are  not  fighting  the  Northern 
Pacific   Companv,   you   are   fighting   the 
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Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  while  I  want  to  keep  just  as  far 
away  from  a  fight  as  possible,  I  want  to 
put  myself  on  record  so  plainly  that  you 
gentlemen  will  understand  it.  If  you 
force  this  issue  with  us,  as  you  seem 
determined  to  do,  I  will  say  to  you  frank- 
ly, we  will  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
the  wheels  turning  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway.  That  is  our  position,  but 
I  hope  we  will  not  he  forced  to  it.  I 
do  not  want  to  fight,  but  if  I  do  have  to 
fight  it  is  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the 
death."  To  Grand  Chief  Stone's  declara- 
tion, Grand  Master  Hannahan  replied  as 
follows :  **I  want  to  say  to  you  as  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  that  your  men  will  not  sustain 
you  in  such  a  course.  If  that  is  your 
position  your  days  are  short  as  an  ex- 
ecutive of  that  organization.  We  will 
enter  into  combinations  that  will  protect 
our  men.  You  will  find  that  you  can  not 
afford  to  take  that  position.  There  are 
hundreds  of  your  men  who  will  not  stand 
by  you  if  you  attempt  it.  Go  before  your 
men  on  the  declaration  you  have  made 
here  and  see  how  many  of  the  members 
of  your  organization  will  be  in  touch  with 
you." 

Bro.  Smith,  General  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  also  replied  to  Mr.  Stone  by  say- 
ing, "One  statement  I  did  not  clearly  un- 
derstand. You  say  we  have  forced  this 
on  you.  We  have  not  forced  this  on  the 
engineers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  We  have  not  asked  the 
company  anything  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter at  all.  Nor  have  we  asked  the  en- 
gineers. We  ;j-e  trying  to  defend  our 
rights  as  employes  and  as  an  organiza- 
tion and  are  not  trying  to  'force'  anybody. 
On  the  other  hand  the  engineers  are  try- 
ing to  torce  our  organization  out  of  busi- 
ncKs,  as  far  as  the  protection  of  its  en- 
gineer members  is  concerned." 

Shortly  after  this  talk  took  place  the 
conference  with  the  engineers'  committee 
ended  without  any  results.  As  we  could 
not  agree  upon  a  rule  that  would  be  fair 
to  all  concerned,  the  management  was  no- 
tified of  the  same,  and  the  following  day 
Bro.  Hannahan  and  our  Board  called 
upon  Mr.  Horn  and  had  another  confer- 
ence with  him.  By  this  time  matters  be- 
gan to  shape  themselves  more  favorably 
to  a  peaceable  settlement.  I  will  now  go 
back  to  August  14th,  when  the  Great 
Northern  Joint  Protective  Board  met  in 
St.  Paul,  as  they  also  took  imrt  in  a 
cimilar  controversy.  The  engineers  and 
firemen  had  an  affiliation  between  them- 


selves, having  formed  the  same  some 
years  before  and  it  was  the  custom  of 
their  representatives  to  meet  jointly  when 
schedules  were  up  for  consideration. 
When  the  Great  Northern  Joint  Board 
was  through  with  its  work,  a  crjimunica- 
tion  was  sent  to  the  engineer.'*  committee 
asking  for  an  audience,  v«hich  v^as  grant- 
ed, and  01  August  ISth  both  committees 
met  in  j<  .nt  session.  The  engineers' 
chairmaa  asked  if  the  Firemen's  Board 
had  amv.nsst  its  members  any  engineers 
of  more  than  six  months'  experience  as 
such.  Th'j  '^Joneral  Chairman  of  the  Fire- 
men's BoarJ,  Bro.  Cochran,  explained  the 
situation  as  to  one  of  the  meml>ers  of  the 
Board,  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  en- 
gineers' committee.  The  next  move  on 
the  part  oi  the  engineers  was  to  notify 
our  committee  that  they  were  going  to 
request  of  the  management  a  rule  "that 
only  the  engineers'  committee  could  ad- 
just grievances  of  engineers,"  and  upon 
this  point  the  two  committees  divided. 
A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  by  the 
engineers  to  dissolve  the  affiliation;  the 
same  was  put  and  carried.  However, 
the  engineers'  chairman,  Mr.  Ryan,  gave 
the  firemen's  committee  to  understand 
that  they  (tne  engineers)  were  going  to 
handle  all  cases  of  engineers  on  the  Great 
Northern  road,  and  to  emphasize  his  re- 
marks he  brought  his  gavel  down  with  a 
rap  that  was  doubtless  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  representatives  present.  The  dis- 
solving of  the  affiliation  had,  however,  no 
effect  upon  the  standing  of  the  joint 
agreement,  as  the  company  had  something 
to  say  about  that,  and  as  all  three  had 
agreed  to  it  when  first  formulated,  it,  of 
course,  required  the  action  of  all  parties 
to  the  agreement  to  accomplish  its  dis- 
solution. Any  one  of  them  could  refuse 
to  comply  with  its  provisions,  yet,  it 
would  still  be  binding  on  all  concerned. 
The  firemen  notified  the  company  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  also  that  as  they 
had  no  grievances  they  were  ready  to  ad- 
journ and  go  home,  providing  that  the 
matter  of  representation,  which  had  been 
so  long  in  vogue  on  the  road  and  was  sat- 
isfactory to  the  firemen,  was  not  molest- 
ed. The  Great  Northern  management  as- 
sured our  Board  that  every  employe 
would  be  accorded  a  fair  deal  on  their 
line,  and-  that  as  the  affiliation  had  been 
broken  it  was  beat  to  make  separate 
schedules  for  the  engineers  and  firemen. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  firemen,  but 
not  until  a  good  rale  defining  representa- 
tion was  givan  the  oommittse.    This  new 
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rule  and  that  established  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  dis- 
closed further  on,  are  the  best  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  see  and 
gives  us  the  wide  ''open  door,"  what  we 
have  always  contended  for.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"iff.   Wm.   Ryan,   Chairman  Engineer$* 
Committee,   Hotel  Foley,   8t   Paul, 
Minn.;  Mr,  J.  A.  Cochran,  Chairman 
Firemen's   Committee,  Hotel  Foley, 
8t.  Paul,  Minn,: 
"Deab  Sirs — Referring  to  our  various 
conferences   in  regard  to  representation 
of  employes   in  engine  service  by  your 
various  committees.     The  dissolution  of 
the  affiliation  heretofore  existing  between 
the  engineers  and  firemen  employed  by 
the  company  having  made  necessary  the 
preparation  of  separate  schedules  for  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  and  such  schedules 
having  been  agreed  to,  statement  of  the 
company's  position  in  the  matter  of  rep- 
resentation of  employes  will  help  you  in 
handling  the  cases  coming  before  you. 

"Any  matters  affecting  the  rates  of 
wages  of  engineers  or  their  standing  on 
engineers'  seniority  list  or  the  rules  con- 
cerning their  employment  as  engineers  re- 
quiring attention  by  the  company's  offi- 
cers, will  be  handled  by  the  individual 
concerned,  or  by  the  engineers'  commit- 
tee, and  similarly,  matters  affecting  the 
firemen  will  be  handled  by  the  firemen's 
committee,  but  any  matter  affecting  the 
personal  relations  of  any  employe  with 
the  company,  whether  in  the  nature  of  a 
grievance  or  otherwise,  may  be  handled 
in  accordance  with  the  personal  prefer- 
ence of  the  employe  concerned;  the  com- 
pany reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  secure 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
justly  determine  matters  at  issue,  from 
any  source  available,  and  it  can  not  un- 
dertake to  limit  the  line  of  its  investiga- 
tion to  conferences  of  certain  committees 
or  individuals. 

**The  company  expects  to  leave  to  the 
individual  determination  of  its  employes 
the  matter  of  their  affiliation  with  the 
different  fraternal  and  other  trades  or- 
ganizations.   Tours  truly, 

"(Signed)  F.  B.  Ward, 

"General  Manager" 

This  rule  gave  to  our  Board  what  they 
desired  and  at  no  time  was  it  necessary 
to  call  a  Grand  Lodge  officer  to  accom- 
pany them  in  their  meeting  with  the 
Great  Nortnem  management  in  effecting 
this  settlement.  Fair  dealing  on  the  part 
of  General  Manager  Ward  of  the  Great 


Northern  Railway  has  been  one  of  his 
recognized  characteristics  for  many  years 
and  one  with  which  his  action  in  this 
particular  is  fully  in  keeping.  This  set- 
tlen^nt  on  the  Great  Northern  had  its 
effect  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  on 
the  Northern  Pacific. 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen  after  hearing 
the  records  read  on  the  representation 
question  in  the  general  office  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  that  for  years, 
and  long  before  Mr.  Horn  became  general 
manager,  matters  were  so  shaping  them- 
selves that  it  would  only  be  a  question 
of  time  until  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
deprive  the  firemen's  organization  of  the 
right  to  represent  their  engineer  members 
on  matters  of  grievances.  Mr.  Horn  was 
honest  in  his  dealings  with  us,  and  while 
in  the  beginning  was  against  us,  we  were 
satisfied  that  he  was  only  carrying  out 
the  policy  that  his  predecessors  had 
shaped  for  him  prior  to  his  promotion  to 
the  position  of  general  manager. 

The  engineers  in  their  contention 
claimed  that  we  were  encroaching  upon 
their  rights  and  if  let  alone  would  soon 
crush  their  organization  out  of  existence. 
There  was  nothing  that  we  could  say 
that  would  convince  them  otherwise,  not 
even  after  reviewing  the  past  record  of 
our  Order,  wherein  we  pointed  out  that 
on  several  occasions  we  had  sacrificed 
everything  to  help  them  when  they  were 
in  trouble.  We  told  them  that  we  had 
no  desire  to  harm  them  in  any  way,  but 
our  assurances  were  all  in  vain,  for  if 
they  believed  what  we  said  at  no  time 
did  they  acknowledge  it.  Bro.  Hannahan 
put  Grand  Chief  Stone  on  record.  We 
have  Mr.  Stone's  statement  wherein  he 
says  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
keep  the  wheels  moving  if  we  forced  the 
issue  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
This  was  the  first  public  declaration  of 
its  kind  that  I  ever  heard  the  executive 
of  a  labor  organization  make  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  help  capital  out,  in  the 
event  of  a  legal  strike  being  ordered  by 
another  labor  organization.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  may  imagine  that  such  a  policy 
will  prove  advantageous  and  applaud  the 
action  of  their  Grand  Chief  in  inaugu- 
rating it,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  rank  and  file,  not 
only  of  that  Brotherhood,  but  of  all  or- 
ganized bodies  of  wage-earners  as  well, 
will  hold  an  emphatically  different  view. 
If  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men were  trying  to  make  contracts  for 
road  engineers  or  in  any  manner  endeav- 
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oring  to  embarrass  their  organization  in 
its  work  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
their  taking  such  a  stand.  The  policy  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
,has  not  changed  one  particle  in  all  these 
'years.  We  advocate  the  same  policy  to- 
day that  we  always  did.  The  question 
arises  in  my  mind  if  this  strife  is  kept  up 
will  it  not  sooner  or  later  bring  disaster 
to  both  organizations?  Should  it  ever 
come  to  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
our  Brotherhood.  We  did  not  start  it, 
it  hufl  been  brought  to  our  camp,  and  has 
been  a  long  time  in  coming,  but  it  is  here 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
contend  for  the  right  and  defend  the  in- 
terests of  our  engineer  members  regard- 
less of  cost  or  consequences.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  can  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  fact  that  they  have  in  Bro.  Hannahan 
a  Grand  Lodge  officer  that  never  in  his 
life  said  that  the  "wheels  would  be  kept 
moving"  when  a  sister  organization  was 
in  trouble  with  a  railroad  company.  Mr. 
^Stone  in  our  conference  with  him  de- 
clared that  he  had  gone  a  great  way  in 
making  concessions  to  us.  I  want  to  say 
that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind — ^he  made 
no  concessions  at  all.  The  engineers' 
committee  asked  the  company  to  receive 
and  recognize  a  committee  from  that  or- 
ganization only  in  the  presentation  of  an 
engineer's  grievance  and  to  this  the  com- 
pany would  not  agree,  and  the  proposition 
the  company  made  to  our  Board  with  a 
view  to  the  settlement  of  the  matter  wfis 
not  prompted  by  the  engineers  in  any 
way.  General  Manager  Horn  said  to  us 
that  he  himself  had  prepared  this  article 
and  had  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
and  that  while  the  engineers  did  not  get 
what  they  wanted,  it  was  the  next  best 
rule.  This  shows  how  far  Grand  Chief 
Stone  went  towards  trying  to  make  a  set- 
tlement that  would  bring  about  peace  and 
harmony  between  the  two  Brotherhoods. 
All  we  ever  asked  was  the  same  right  to 
represent  our  members  that  the  engineers 
had  to  represent  theirs. 

On  August  dlBt  Grand  Master  Hanna- 
han and  committee  again  made  another 
effort  to  reach  a  settlement,  but  to  no 
avail,  and  an  adjournment  was  taken  un- 
til a  later  date,  pending  the  development 
of  certain  matters  calculated  to  exert  an 
influence  in  our  favor. 

On  September  4th  our  Board,  accom- 
panied by  Grand  Master  Hannahan,  had 
their  last  conference  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  management  and  effected 
a  final  settlement  of  the  representation 


question,    the    rule   governing    the   same 
reading  as  follows: 

"September  4,  1905. 
"Mr,  Ohas,  Barrett,  Chairman  Engineers* 
Cammiiiee,  Saint  Paul^  Minn,;  Mr. 
H,  B,  Smith,   Chairman  Firemen* s 
Committee,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.: 

"Dear  Sirs — Referring  to  various  con- 
ferences in  regard  to  representation  of 
employes  in  engine  service  by  your  vari- 
ous committees,  we  will  observe  the  fol- 
lowing: Engineers'  committee  will  rep- 
resent all  engineers  in  matters  pertaining 
to  rates,  rules,  general  grievances,  senior- 
ity and  general  matters  of  engineers. 
Firemen's  committee  will  represent  all 
firemen  in  matters  pertaining  to  rates, 
rules,  general  grievances,  seniority  and 
general  matters  of  firemen. 

"Enginemen  having  personal  grievances 
may  present  their  own  cases  or  be  repre- 
sented by  employes  of  their  own  class 
and  selection,  the  company  reserving  the 
right  to  secure  from  any  available  source 
such  information  as  is  necessary  to  justly 
determine  the  matter  at  issue.  The  in- 
tent of  this  is  to  have  a  personal  griev- 
ance handled  somewhat  as  follows: 
First,  as  to  locally  on  the  division,  by 
the  individual  himself  before  the  master 
mechanic  or  superintendent;  or  by  the 
individual  assisted  by  a  co-employe  or 
committee  of  co-employes  before  master 
mechanic  or  superintendent,  but  if  not 
settled  on  the  division  or  locally  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  any  co-employe  assist 
him  in  appealing  his  case  to  higher  au- 
thority in  regular  order  up  to  the  general 
manager.  By  co-employe  is  meant  a  man 
in  the  same  class  of  service.    Yours  truly, 

"(Signed)  H.  J.    Horn, 

"General  Manager.** 

"Accepted  by  Chas.  Barrett  for  the  en- 
gineers' committee  and  H.  B.  Smith  for 
the  firemen's  committee." 

With  the  signing  of  this  new  rule  gov- 
erning representation  closes  the  most  cel- 
ebrated case  that  haa  ever  been  contested 
for  by  our  organization.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  article  but  what  is  fair  and 
right  to  both  the  engineers  and  firemen; 
all  we  contended  for  was  a  square  deal, 
and  it  has  been  established  on  both  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
roads. One  of  the  best  things  to  report 
is  the  friendly  feeling  that  existed  be- 
tween all.  concerned  on  both  roads  at  the 
close  of  this  affair.  We  feel  that  we  have 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  railroad 
managements  and  that  they  have  ours 
goes  without  saying.     We  hope  that  this 
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settles  the  representation  question  for  all 
time  to  come.  It  certainly  does  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  While  this  was  a 
tedious  and  tiresome  experience  for  all 
participants  the  successful  conclusion  of 
our  negotiations  was  fully  in  keeping 
with  that  spirit  and  policy  so  character- 
istic of  our  Brotherhood  of  establishing 
perfect  peace  in  the  settling  of  differ- 
ences which  leaves  not  even  a  scar  much 
less  a  wound  as  a  reminder  of  contention. 

I  want  now  to  have  a  few  words  to 
say  about  our  committees  on  both  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railways,  and  that  is  they  are  hard  to 
beat.  Bro.  Smith,  General  Chairman, 
and  Bro.  Woods,  Secretary,  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Board,  are  the  right  men  in 
the  right  place,  and  no  mistake  was  made 
when  they  were  re-elected  to  succeed 
themselves.  The  following  named  broth- 
ers were  members  of  the  Board:  H.  B. 
Smith,  General  Chairman ;  D.  Wood, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  (the  former  a 
member  of  Lodge  519,  Duluth,  Minn., 
the  latter  of  Lodge  82,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.)  ;  Bros.  J.  0.  Riddell,  Lodge  320; 
R.  R.  Montgomery,  Lodge  292 ;  J.  J.  Mor- 
row, Lodge  639 ;  W.  W.  Wiechert,  Lodge 
191 ;  M.  H.  Washington,  Lodge  133 ;  W. 
p.  Dalberg,  Lodge  407;  T.  C.  Gorman, 
Lodge  433;  F.  G.  Cleveland,  Lodge  35; 
H.  D.  Twombly,  Lodge  128 ;  C.  A.  Beebe, 
Lodge  194,  and  J.  W.  Barclay,  Lodge  192. 
These  broUiers  were  always  in  attendance 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Board,  and  in  the  interest  of  those 
whom  they  represented.  The  greater  part 
of  my  time  was  put  in  with  this  Board, 
and  I  feel  grateful  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses shown  me  by  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it  at  all  times. 

The  Great  Northern  Board  was  repre- 
sented by  Bros.  J.  A.  Cochran,  General 
Chairman,  Lodge  224 ;  Nels  Larsen,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Lodge  95;  David 
Arms,  Lodge  483;  D.  D.  Kuhn,  Lodge 
61 ;  F.  B.  Wright,  Lodge  64 ;  C.  F.  Smith, 
Lodge  82 ;  W.  W.  Linton,  Lodge  98 ;  J. 
B.  Franklin,  Lodge  296 ;  I.  J.  Tightmeir, 


Lodge  407 ;  C.  H.  Whempner,  Lodge  433 ; 
B.  Harmon,  Lodge  456;  S.  Picket,  A. 
Blomke,  Lodge  501 ;  H.  M.  Clark,  Lodge 
567,  and  A.  B.  Dawley,  Lodge  571. 

I  have  only  words  of  praise  for  these 
brothers  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  associating  while  they  were 
in  session  in  St.  Paul.  The  fact  that  I 
am  able  to  announce  that  Bro.  Cochran 
and  Bro.  Larsen  were  returned  to  their 
respective  positions  as  Chairman  and  Sec- 
retary of  their  Board  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  good  judgment  of  its  members. 
That  they  are  the  right  men  in  the  right 
place  is  beyond  question. 

Before  I  close  this  article  I  want  to 
say  that  General  Manager  Horn,  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  went  through 
quite  a  siege  and  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  patience  he  displayed  throughout 
the  entire  trying  ordeal.  Mr.  Horn  is 
friendly  to  organized  labor,  and  to  prove 
it,  he  wears  a  watch  charm  made  from  a 
piece  of  coal  presented  to  him  by  Thos. 
Burke,  of  the  Miners'  Union,  of  the  West- 
ern District.  While  he  is  able  to  wear 
costly  jewels,  should  he  so  choose,  he 
prizes  this  token  from  the  hands  of  organ- 
ized labor  as  a  memento  conveying  a  sen- 
timent that  dollars  and  cents  can  not  ex- 
press— ^a  sentiment  that  recalls  to  his 
mind  the  men  that  toil  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  in  order  that  they  and  theirs 
may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  all  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact  and  associated 
with  while  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  during 
the  sixty  days  I  was  there  interested  in 
the  representation  question,  and  I  wish 
to  make  special  mention  of  Bros.  Smith, 
Cochran,  Woods  and  Larsen,  who  ex- 
tended me  every  courtesy  while  I  was 
with  them.  I  certainly  shall  not  forget 
their  kindness  nor  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  Boards  who  so  well  repre- 
sented their  constituents.  With  this  last 
line  falls  the  curtain  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  representation  settled  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  companies  and  their  engine- 
men  as  well. 
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Addresses  Wanted. 

Persons  requiring  the  address  or  any 
information  concerning  another  will 
please  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  lodge  located  nearest  the  residence  of 
the  person  making  such  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  lodge  requesting  that  a 
notice  be  published  in  the  Magazine  in- 
quiring for  such  address  or  other  infor- 
mation, same  will  be  complied  with.  How- 
ever, the  Magazine  can  not  undertake  the 
office  of  a  collecting  agency  and  must  de- 
cline to  lend  itself  to  such  purpose.  The 
following  requests  have  reached  this  of- 
fice since  the  last  issue.  Information 
should  be  sent  to  the  persons  specified  in 
the  notice : 

William  Voygi, — Is  a  member  of  Lodge 
322,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Any 
one  knowing  his  whereabouts  or  any  in- 
formation concerning  him  .will  please  cor- 
respond with  Charles  E.  Seagraves,  Chi- 
cago Junction,  Ohio. 

Charley  Buckley. — ^Was  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  at  one  time  in  Washing- 
ton. Any  one  knowing  his  whereabouts 
or  in  possession  of  any  information  re- 
garding him  will  please  correspond  with 
Charles  E.  Seagraves,  Chicago  Junction, 
Ohio. 

George  W.  CHbaon. — When  last  heard 
from  was  in  southern  California.  Has 
been  gone  from  home  about  three  years. 
Any  one  knowing  his  whereabouts  or  in 
possession  of  any  information  concerning 
him  will  please  correspond  with  bis  broth- 
er, F.  M.  Gibson,  member  of  Lodge  642, 
B.  of  L.  F.,  Box  297,  Mart,  Texas. 

Thomae  Ifolan — When  last  heard  from 
was  in  Marion,  Iowa,  which  was  In  1901. 
He  is  24  years  old,  5  feet  8  inches  in 
height,  light  hair,  light  complexion  and 
blue  eyes,  and  weighs  about  170  pounds. 
In  1900  he  fired  on  the  Union  Pacific 
between  Rawlins  and  Green  River,  Wyo. 
Any  information  concerning  him  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  his  father,  John 
Nolan,  care  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Round- 
house, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  or  by  W.  Bell, 
Secretary  Lodge  450,  B.  of  L.  F.,  691 
Armstrong  avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  Rohrig, — Is  a  member  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  Is  5  feet  10  inches  in  height, 
and  weighs  about  175  pounds.  When  last 
beard  from  he  was  working  out  of  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  on  the  G.,  C.  ft  S.  F.  R.  R. 


Any  one  knowing  his  whereabouts  or  any- 
thing concerning  him  will  please  corre- 
spond with  H.  T.  King,  member  of  Lodge 
449,  B.  of  L.  F.,  705  N.  Wilhite  street, 
Cleburne,  Texas. 

John  F,  MoKear. — ^He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Lodge  665,  B.  of  L.  F.,  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Feb.  16,  1901.  He  left  St. 
Joseph  with  his  family  during  the  spring 
of  1902  to  go  West  for  his  health.  Friends 
here  heard  from  him  for  a  time,  but  now 
have  lost  track  of  him.  Any  one  knowing 
of  his  whereabouts  kindly  write  X.  T. 
Cragun,  312  Highland  avenue,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

•      •      • 

Lost  Traveling  Cards,  Etc. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  traveling  cards,  receipts, 
etc.,  and  the  request  is  made  that  all 
members  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 
Should  they  be  discovered  in  the  pos- 
session of  persons  not  entitled  to  them 
they  should  be  retained  and  forwarded  to 
the  owner  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lodge  which  issued  same: 

Traveling  card  and  receipts  for  quarter 
ending  September  SO,  1905,  and  receipt 
and  order  for  works  for  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1905,  belonging  to  O.  L. 
Fink,  member  of  Lodge  591,  was  lost  in 
Arcade  Station,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  recent- 
ly. If  found  please  return  to  O.  L.  Fink, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  or  C.  G.  Smith,  Secretary  Lodge 
591,  B.  of  L.  F.,  1229  Grandview  avenue, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Traveling  card  No.  18,005,  issued  to 
W.  J.  Forbes,  member  Lodge  91,  B.  of 
L.  F.,  on  July  2,  1905,  signed  by  B.  0. 
Cron,  Secretary,  and  F.  B.  Bishop,  Mas- 
ter, and  receipt  for  dues,  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1905,  together  with  order 
for  works,  has  been  lost  Limitation  of 
traveling  card,  September  80,  1905.  De- 
scription :  Ttill,  brown  eyes  and  hair.  If 
found  please  return  to  B.  Chas.  Cron, 
Secretary,  Lodge  91,  B.  of  L.  F.,  1918 
Harrison  street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Traveling  card  good  for  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1905,  belonging  to  W.  E. 
Stephenson,  member  of  Lodge  163,  B.  of 
L.  F.,  was  lost  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  Sept. 
2,  1906.  If  found  please  return  to  W.  B. 
Stephenson,  Galena,  Kansas. 

Pocketbook  containing  receipt  for  quar- 
ter ending  September  80,  1905,  also  re- 
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ceiptB  for  several  years  back,  a  beneficiary 
certificate,  and  service  letter  issued  by 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway,  be- 
longing to  James  Burke,  member  of  Lodge 
163,  B.  of  L.  F.,  was  lost  on  August  22, 
1905,  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.  If  found 
please  return  to  James  Burke,  St.  Elmo, 
III. 

•      •      • 

The  Home  Account, 

The  following  donations  were  received 
at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Rail- 
way Employes  for  the  month  of  August, 
1905: 

B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges  16,  $12;  26, 
$10;  67,  $5;  100,  $2.25;  139, 
$40;  142,  $5;  152,  $10;  270, 
$10;  314,  $5;  356,  $5;  373, 
$18.25 ;  374,  $12 ;  390,  $5 ;  448, 
$10;  511,  $5;  605,  $10;  615, 
$10 ;  627,  $5 ;  633,  $4.    Total.  .$183  50 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 54  50 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 238  89 

B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 306  50 

G.  I.  A.  Divisions 2  80 

Mrs.  George  Shank 2  00 

James  Gostello,  Division  270,  O. 

R.  0 1  00 

J.  E.  Simmons,  of  Fitz-Hugh 
Luther  Co.,  Chicago,  through 
Division  113,  O.  R.  C 15  00 

E.  T.  Payne,  Lodge  477,  B.  of  R. 

T 1  00 

M.M.  Shirk 1  00 

B.  V.  Ray 1  00 

F.  J.  Bauer 1  00 

T.  C.  Higgins 25 

J.  F.  Smallwood 50 

Robert  Powell  1  00 

T.  E.  Dupmuck 1  00 

R.  B.  Kinney 1  00 

Mr.  Lockwood  75 

Wm.  Davidson    25 

C.  O.  Cox 25 

B.  P.  Evans 1  00 

A.  E.  Jones 50 

Lodge  53,  B.  of  R.  T 1  00 

G.  H.  Ellis.  Lodge  98,  B.  of  R.  T.  1  OU 
J.  W.  Bayne nO 


F.  E.  Ennis $0  50 

O.  T.  Hansen 60 

W.    A.   Ensign,   Division  85,    O. 
R.  C 1  00 

A.  M.  Cummings,  Division  85,  O. 

R.  C 1  00 

Geo.    W.    Orr,   Division   282,    O. 

R.  C 1  00 

Geo.  Swarthout,  Division  282,  O. 

R.  C : 1  00 

W.  E.  Thomas,  Division  85,  O. 

R.  C 1  00 

R.  B.  Lancaster,  Lodge  173,  B.  of 

L.  F 50 

T.  A.  ^IcAvoy,  Lodge  173,  B.  of 

L.  F 50 

M.  J.  riiores.  Division  134,  B.  of 

L.  B '. 1  00 

J.  F.  Vance,  Division  134,  B.  of 

L.  E 1  00 

E.  Dunning,  Lodge  173.  B.  of  L. 

F 1  00 

B.  F.  Chambers,  Lodge  173,  B.  of 

L.  F 1  00 

O.  D.  Gevengood,  Lodge  173,  B. 

of  L.  F 25 

Mr.  Wilhelm 50 

O.  A.  Brown,  Lodge  173,  B.  of  L. 

F 50 

J.  E.  Pillsbury,  Lodge  173,  B.  of 

L.  F 50 


Grand  total  $829  94 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  O'Keefe, 
Sec.  and  Treas.  R.  R.  M,  H. 

^      ^      ^ 

A  ckn  o  WJedgmen  is. 

The  following  persons  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  payment  of  claims 
and  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  as 
an  organization,  and  to  the  individual 
members  for  kindness  and  courtesies  ex- 
tended : 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Dike,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Charlie  Standart  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Standart,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Beneficiary  Statement 


To  SUBOKDINATK  LODOBS: 


OrriCK  OP  Grand  Skcreta&t  and  Tbbasit&br,  ) 
Peoria,  III.,  September  1,  1005. 


^  The  following  Is  a  statement  of  receipts  in  the  Beneficiary  Department  for  the  month  of  Anffust, 

RBCEIPT8. 


l!  3 


1  510  75 

2   

3  BI2  25 

276  00 
375  &0 
S3150 
543  75 
3*125 
833  25 
2GB  50 
309  00 


3S7  00 

IS  1395  25 

17  in  25 

18  381  00 
19 
20 

22 
23 


52  50 

275  25 

101  25 

__   UJ25 

ai  330  25 


X6  75 

26i'6ci 
179  25 
198  OO 
aoi  00 

326  75 

157  50 
177  00 
193  50 
m23 

zoa'so 

1U75 

158  25 

327  75 
5175 

316  OO 
279  m 
562  50 
^75 
313  75 
338  25 

^7i'25 
157  50 
29S50 
110  25 
321  75 
6Ct75 
V73  25 
r:'2  0Q 

.ye  50 

|420  75 
353  00 
152  25 
125  25 


243  00 
135  00 

138  75 
16S75 
IIB  50i 


7B75 
70180  00 

71  271  50 

72  355  25 

73  334  60 

74  163  00 
75973  50 
?e  36  75 


372  00 
142  50 
75  00 


80189  76 


124  50 

83  450  00 

84 

S5  224  25 

96  257  25 
37 


167  25 

183  00 

115  50 

83  25 

91290  25 

92  140  25 

93:217  50 

94  3*5  75 

45  75 

433  50 


390 
399 
417 

507 
285 
321 
30 
155 
331 
179 
178 
565 
271 

237 
153 

152 


137 

138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
IM  _, 

155  81 

156  220 

157  80 
tSe  109 
t5tJi88 


25  306 

00 


178 
44 
507 

154 


284  25 

57150 
10125 
56175 
102  142  50 

ICQ 

104  165  75 

105  102  75 
lOe  111  00 
107;Z34  75 
lOe  331  50 

""  2i9  75 
135  00 


63  00 

168  75 

81  OO 
118  50 


109 
110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118   59  25 

119107  25 

120  191  25 

1212S5  75 

122  63  75 

123  239  25 

124  180  00 

136:270  00 

127:224  25 
128,  98  25 
129  283  50 


164  96 
1651  69 

166  280 

167  135 
169  IBO 
1^!3.54 
170140 
171329 

172  69 

173  280 
1741631 
175  429 
175  213 
177 1 174 
17^-239 
179  146 
130   11 

181  52 

182  369 


_.  206 

00  207 

75  208 

75  309 

00  210   - 

75  211.279 
2t2'134 
2131200 
214  337 
215,363 
2161138 
217  217 
218223 
2I9I409 
2201485 
221  1B9 
222149 
323  207 

224  98 

225  66 

226  285 

227  68 
239'420 

229  294 

230  579 
2311366 
232  248 
233i20l 
234  152 
235^ 
236  355 
237-399 
2381307 
239.... 
240'339 
241.333 
242306 

243  103 

244  177 
345 
256 


3383 
54  75 
129  75 
265  50 
136  50 
17100 


183  253 
134  193 

185  33 

186  6 
187113 
188:407 
189:244 
190  22 
191237 
192^ 

193  BB 

194  398 
I95!n7 
:l96i  66 
197,  64 
198  372 
199156 
2001  84 
201,393 

202  243 

203  234 

204  213 


273' 196  50 

274L 
275|. 
276  207  75 
27-/  108  75 
278i  27  00 

279  70  50 

280  136  50 
281203  25 
232  33  75 
2^116  25 
^620  25 
385  385  50 
^1335  25 
287  84150 

99  00 
389  150  00 

290  147  75 

291  110  25 

292  43  50 

293  92  25 

294  177  75 
2951240  75 

00  296  256  50 
'^2971222  75 
298  176  25 
299141  75 
300.199  50 


347 
346 

243  -  - , 
350177 
251633 
252:351 
2S3'231 
254 1 112 
255130 
34 


282  75 


257 
258 
2^ 
260 

261 
_  262..- 
00  263  151 
75  2S4  72 
00  365  413 
75  266  234 
75  367,130 
00  268!  55 
25  269' 151 
00  270376 
75  271  107 
00  272,  66 


120  75 
330  00 
132  75 

223  50 
81  75 
29100 
173  25 
84  00 
460  50 
32125 
189  00 
196  50 
117  00 
179  25 
160  50 
244  50 
79  50 
3181636  00 
319143  25 
3202  ^25 
321  87  00 
"  70  50 
64  50 
108  75 
78  75 
489  00 
296  25 
219  00 
58  50 
263  25 
112  50 
112  50 
272  25 
237  75 
52  50 
336' 106  75 
537  292  50 
.■J33  142  50 
3391  70  50 


340J133  50 


3^lll97^ 
342,198  75 
343.  45  00 

344  160  50 

345  157  25 
33  75 

106  50 
250  50 
329  25 
110  25 
33  00 
---126  00 
353L,.;.. 
354  294  00 
355192  75 
356,216  00 
3571159  00 
358  120  00 
359i  96  00 
360,117  75 
361.L24  50 
363153  00 

363  .._ 

364  15150 


409fl72 

4io:,i7i 

411201 
4121^ 

413  60 

414  156 
415,119 
416 

417  80 

418  284 

419  117 


57  75 


365 

367 

363  138  25 

369,312  75 
370  39  00 
371 1 157  SO 

372  131  25 

373  156  75 

374  270  00 
375 

7125 
-      165  00 

378  606  00 

379  325  50 

380  BOS 
38l'249  75 
382  125  25 
383,14175 


158  25 
86  25 

49  50 
,.     72  75 

388  189  00 
3S9126  00 
3-^  162  00 
,391  1B7  50 
,392-225  75 
393  201  75 


20  25 


19125 
77  25 
85  50 

399  119  25 

400  215  25 
401258  00 
402 

4031  54  75 
404  82  50 
405'348  25 

406' 

407  215  25 
408:183  25 


Received  during  month  of  August ^1 10,679.60 


Dlslmned  daring  month  of  August,  account  Beneficiary  Claims. . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

-10- 


3.... $3,009      ^'000 


6.'.'.'.  lloOO 

I  J::::    288 


46.600 

6.000 

760 

I.6OOJ 


$63,760.00 


W.  S.  CARTER, 

G.  S.  and  T. 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Paid  bj  ttte  Grand  Seeretarjr  and  Treasurer^  itom.  July  81«  lOOS,  to 
Aoffnst  31,  1905. 


HI            kamxb. 

U 

Heath  Or 
DiAabMity. 

Bate. 

CatiBe, 

Ii 

Whcu  Paid 

toil      m*4L  HTTiarni- 

9k  B»'^ 

May  31.  1005 

Sulci  de> ,.... *. 

•1.S00 

^f* 

^ 

lOOSi 

■M 

KKk  P.  Wilaon 

4'^ 

It 

toil 

SOfl       "■     .,, 

Ptib.     5.  11KJ6 

L'oDcniBlan  af  brain  -* . . 

.&00 

1 

il 

tmc 

Fred  aTli]«on.,...,. 

4 

rpisabiiitr 

July  15,     *' 

Purnlyal* 

500 

II 

t«ii 

Loyd  H.  CanHt'ld..... 
Albert  E.  Atonlea 

BGH 

Daath,.,. 

Ai>rli*,     " 

FalllniF  under  train..,.. 
DeraUlnK  f*t  I'UgluQi  h.... 
RAilrv>ad  accldeut ....... 

B(K> 

4; 

il 

tMi 

l7i^ 

t« 

"      2H:     " 

600 

4. 

u 

iB4* 

*fltafil#y  L.  Fry..  - 

4(K) 

ii          ^^^, 

7&0 

4* 

l» 

1070 

57 

II 

May    7,     ■* 

CFUflhedheiwoeneuetiiB 

and  rtrtitid'lioiitep.-.*. 

l.fioo 

1  » 

itf 

lO^t 

•^nmes  Plrfe.H..,*^ 

«§ 

II 

1*      ][[[ 

June    0,     " 

BrlKht'i  dlBcaEc 

Gtinnhot  wound .-'.. 

iflStf 

** 

14 

10l!»l 

Johtf  R.  r*?tf*et.. 

*c 

1(kK4 

WilM^AIvoTd,...,,.. 

4;^i 

it 

n<*  rail  [TIE  of  eufflue..... 

.(tfflO 

t< 

iQi^b 

H  fi  n  ry  M  ub  u  k 

fi 
m 

II 

May     i;     " 
JiilyiT,     " 

^r  y  p  h  oM  f t^vor. ........... 

iS 

'  * 

Id^fl 

rh&rff'H  IJ    C\a.T^ 

u 

1DM7 

228 

Dlimbmty 

(ViiihiimFitkvu  af  luucs.. 

1   ' 

tt 

1UJi« 

4im 

Death  .... 

June    3,     '< 

I>4  Tailing  Of  eti|fltift....> 

,500 

m' 

u 

IQSB 

Jnbn  Jh  St.  Loecr 

Bomard  L.  F!allB.rd. 

'2\i 

tNilliJtlon -. 

,DOD 

H, 

Ii 

IDflQ 

iH'i 

II 

II        g      0 

OniBbpd  hv  CAPS  ......... 

ikioo 

R, 

tt 

]<)«{£ 

[.ymi  B.  PbluiiB., 

Cteveliind  Tprtflf.  ... 

4i»*i    nisihiiit^ 

II         a'     If 
El          §"      u 

Am  nu  tat  LOU  debt  foot.. 
(Vdllft^JO .. 

*!* 

f.C 

lOVt 

"iK*    Death  .,,. 

.5ik; 

>*p 

tl 

IU14 

Bernnril  CarnjlL.. ,,,. 

GJH         "      ,,.. 

It      17^      It 

DcralUi] jT  uf  f  iijfl  ne  ..... 
Am  p  u  Hit  \  rm  l  v  ft  foot . .  „ 

t£ 

lABfl 

fUftjr  Hittler 

ic,  mHablhtr 

^*      161     " 

+500 

S' 

t* 

11191 

UR.ihKn  W.  Burbrldjtffi 
■rrvhn  W.  PapsoD.. 

54 

■*'      -.  <- 

f      22      " 

Amputation  ln^Ft  baud  . . 

3^(H)0 

It 

1U«H 

17.> 

Death  .,►. 

u      2l\     ^* 

Aimpleiy^.f  *..,,,..  *..,., 

1,500 

xl 

If 

Itlflfi 

WiniAln    Cutmu.THmTi^ 

?^ 

::  il;  ;: 

f^nlctdp. 

Y^ 

iHp 

■  f 

liofl'  Aiithnmr  baiir  .^ 

Cr.  if-t\  ra.  1  h  (-  m  1  >r  rhaee  - . , 

ti 

ilttt 

<'orlt-y  litems ....^.. 

559 

(1 

At 

::  2?:  ;; 

1,500 
1,000 

S; 

44 

<i<  nrisff  tjrftut 

" 

ItOI 

Th-'(i^.  F.  Arrjibnrst,-.. 

«(>! 

^^       ,  _  , 

-      25,     ^■ 

Tyidinjd  ttuMyr... _ 

1  Jt(tO 

i^p 

It 

lilt  It 

JiLini^n  M,  Hiiiiii)tH)«?  .. 

iHi    rMAhhlllty 

"    la;    " 

Ampiitnti^inleft  fiK^t 

FftlfinjE  uoilt^rmciv,  e*rB 

3,000 

]  8|. 

I* 

ItOft 

KdMTQfd  Mlll-r. 

.::^i    iK^ath  ,,.. 

jQly    e.     *' 

]  ,5(K> 

'    ^T 

0^ 

]|4»« 

John  J,  Rf'illv 

Clare^Dce  R.  Wohhor. 

2iiij      "    "^; 

"      2fl.     " 

ilso!) 

i; 

tl 

tllfl 

Tyjihold  fcvor  .,,. 

tl 

11  If 

GvoFtfn  F.  Koch  ...,,. 

in;*       "     .... 

"      14.     ** 

H  I?  Rd  r  m  R  h«d  by  « 1 PT*  tor 
Aniputatliim  lufl  foot  ... 

1 16OO 

<  8, 

u 

1114 

1:5 1    Dlaahnity 

II      16,     « 

1,5(10 

9t 

«l 

1111 

^70'  li^ath  ..  . 

Jaly    3.     " 

inrj  nv^r  b J  engine..... 

1  flOft 

.!^^ 

M 

]11« 

Frank  McAdamft 

214 

1* 

JiitieS7i     " 

'r^lliRS-»D 

l.i'V^Hi 

^. 

tt 

111? 

ll»rry  M-ntali^sr 

7h 

'* 

"      Iti      " 

Tyiihnld  fcv<=r  ........... 

.'kIHI 

K, 

II 

11l« 

WilUa  W.  PiBhi-r.   .  , 

2:1 

It 

"       IH,      " 

iN-ralUntE  of  undine. ... - 

.,."MHI 

m: 

It 

111V 

John  lenmaiTiJne . 

fyjM> 

T*       .... 

"      20.     " 

lit^rciiJtlTi^  .jf  fjiajflne.,... 

r  ni « !  1 1  d  u  ><■  i wf:r  n  cars .  - 

:,iMM) 

1* 

,M, 

*t 

lltl 

John  ^T.  RoditerB 

s:i*i 

July  10.     ■* 

,5^K^ 

H, 

u 

titt 

Wtlliani  Fijjfttrty... 
Fred*  riHk  0^  Qreati.., 
G**or*rti  W.  euudrey,. 

:i7H 

'*       ..,, 

JODIJ    H.      " 

Fk]  tiiLif  undo  r  tralb 

^■sa! 

,8, 

it 

11i£l 

MQH 

ii      3|j      tt 

('itUiiiSitTi ....    . .. 

It 

KIVl 

1^1 

DlBftbiUty 

J  my    H,     *^ 

Ci >n H 11  niptlou  0 r  1u n gt . . 

i!iwMi 

18* 

14 

11  il 

Albert  J.  Llnyd 

Death    . 

Juno  22,     '* 

liefftUinB  uf  enfflne..,.. 

1,500 

21, 

14 

•CompromlBod  litigated  claim,  ex-member  Lodge  400. 
44  death  and  dlBability  claims,  aggregating  $03,750. 

Pending  Claims  August  31,  1905. 

74  death  claims  aggregating $101,250 

24  disability  claims  aggregating 38,500 

Total  of  98  claims  aggrogating $139,760 


^ 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Filed  nrlCli  die  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasarer  During  tlie   montb   Ending 

September  15,  1905. 


k 


11S« 

tiHi 

1188 
1189 
11»0 
1191 
1191 
119S 
1194 
lt9ft 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
ISOO 
ISOl 
ISOf 
ISO! 
IS04 
ISOft 
lfO« 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 
1111 
1111 
lllB 
1114 
IIU 
1110 
1117 
1118 
1119 
1110 
1111 
1111 
111! 
1114 
1116 
1110 
1117 
1218 
1119 
IIBO 

nil 
nil 

IIBB 

11B4 

list 

11B« 


G-.il:'^  H.  BifNth. 

"W  :M]j»rn  S, , Walnut}  ,._ 
J<h  :i  OilLt:l'(?>-. 

Mh'hiL.-l  .r.  Kincfltoa.. 

TT'  ■]   WiUiurnfl ,., 

W       V.  Owt?a»  .... 

D        il.(y 

Ji       -^waiti 

R  :     :-   ;     J:Vat.li-^r]y,,. 
C}i.irii:?t  i'.  SljiiMlarC. . . 

J('^i  IS   ;\,  K«-'HTi'-''1y 

G.-'Tifr  IL  Jirtrr:* 

C>ifsrl^'.'«  li,^icbr«ck 

H    I..  Brltfea.. 

Fr-'i  rpiiff? 

Ju.     b  M.  Millar  ., 

J(  nil  A.  BukpT 

Ri^iih  R.  Moore 

Ei:„'.irfMlowlp!*  ....... 

Wuhrtm  A,  SaLlivnn... 

G.    m-i  Mudnl 

H-'ini-r  IT.  Swartz 

G    .rji'^  \\\  JHcilry    ... 

J<iLri  I  i.  ^►'fmali 

A  ■■!  .'  .  .v3-rrj*'k    .....,, 

J<  -  •-..-  [:.  .I'criiefi  , 

"WiilKtitj   VVjukSiiJ? 

J(.l  fi  E^giman 

WllJium  A.  PlUif*rftld 

Suiriuel  Wiiy 

Ci    yilT.  MfUf-r..,..   .. 

Cf    '  rfi  H,  Hootfcr 

L.  W.  aflkloy... , 

N-i'n  WfliJtBf^p _  . 

Tl."[aa»  Monnx^    

WillSuli!  H.  GShn.m  .... 
R  N^n  J.  Linfl*^i3lM>lt  . 

E«L^vir^  li.  RoH-jt 

■WilU+t  EverRmni?   ... 

J<  )in  Z.  H'lJlanil 

N    rrts,  L.  Br-mi-d 

Eji,ri  K,  Pr>rd 

Priirikf  M.  nshpf 

L<.iMM  L,  Ayrei- —  ,..,  ^ 

H   rirf  K,  Bilker 

JhinM!i  Bnlr*l , 

Pmls.Ic  B,  Kriee..   ...... 

CIitirk-B  K.  Pairltps'..... 

Hr-nry  •T.  Muldnain  .,,. 


Death  or 
Disftbility. 


238 
588 
660 

11 
372 
304 
:<04 
294 
533 
622 
463 
380 
597 
489 
275 
115 
380 
673 
371 
489 

96 
642 

21 
527 
363 
434 
251 
178 
448 
141 

10 

98 
451 
626 
463 
154 
121 
313 
(i81 
330 
582 
590 
502 
34K 
372 
573 

13 
139 
104 

480  I 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 
Death  ! 


Disability 
Death  . 


Date  of 

Piling. 


Atie. 


Sept. 


16.  1905 

16. 

17. 

18, 

18, 

18, 

18, 

21, 

21, 

23, 

23. 

23, 

23, 

24, 

25, 

25, 

25. 

26. 

28, 

28, 

28. 

28. 

28. 

29. 

31, 

31, 

31. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2, 

5, 

5. 

5, 

5. 

5. 

7. 

7, 

i: 

11. 
11, 
12, 
12. 
13, 
13, 
14, 
14, 
15, 


Alleged  Cause  of  Death  or 
Disability. 


(  .  r i  -  L I II i> tU' II  t^f  Inngs 

T;.  ]'ijMii|  fflv(?r 

Ah  Lit  tuft  ...... ■ 

in n^u) Di&tilon  iff  bowels  ... 

IjC>HL'om(itoT  ataxia 

Di^^rathnif  nt  engine 

Otlislon 

Strndfy  Injurl^^ 

Drowmtng  — 

IntlauiuiiieloTi  of  bladder  .. 

fiui]  oviiT  by  ctir^ 

tlophrltis 

DdralUbiror  etiieine 

CoUiBion 

CiyUlKlDn..., 

HrftTt  dinpujci 

AiiLpii|.atirjn.  u1  loft  hand  .. 
Struck  Uy  ninvinij  train  ... 

FurjiLy^ii^  oi  In  ti it 

Amimtaticm  i.i   i  ight  foot.. 
Binick  hy  j.Jik:^ -^i rig  train  ... 

Dt'TAillriK  of  t-aifme 

Sniride., , 

CoUlNlon  ,.►... 

Am  nutation  of  left  arm  ... 

Ti'Iihf>Id  fev^iT  ,- 

Cancer  of  bowelfl 

Pernicious  fever 

DerniHriit  of  enifine 

DerallSnj;  of  euirine 

Gull  l5tonrH  . . ., 

Appendiritin    

Tyt»hr>hl  f,  .4  r 

DerniLlni^*  "f  ■  nirLne 

Fblllini;  fmriL  .  n-ine 

Consuiiihtioji  '  f  lungs 


Ct.Ufslo_   

Ampnt-aEion  jf  left  hand.. 

Brieht's  aineaift^ 

Collision  . 


Cninhed  totv,  fiigine  and  tender 

H+ii n  faliJurff 

FjilKriii  frino  moving  train. 

D'rj<i]iTi|t  of  cnijlne 

Collision 

PttNilysii..., , 

t*oliij*i(»n  * , 

Rnn  irviT  by  rnjrine 

sirnninilatf'd  hernia 


Am't 
of  Ins. 


$2,000 
1.500 
1.000 

760 
3.000 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.600 
1.500 
1.500 
1,500 
1,000 
1.000 
1.500 
1.500 
1,500 
1.500 
1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1.600 
1.600 
3.000 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
2.000 

500 

500 
1.500 

500 
1,600 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.600 
1.600 
3.000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1.600 
1.500 
1,600 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  8.  CARTER, 

G.  S.  and  T. 
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Statement  of  Donation  Claim  Paid 

Prom  July  Sl^  1905^  to  August  31,  1905,  Allowed  bjr  tlie  Nintli  Bleiuilal 

ConTentlon. 


NAME. 

Death  or 
Disability 

Date  of 
Filine. 

Gauge. 

n 

When  Paid. 

640 

William  .1.  Carnahan 

06 

Diaability 

Sept.  19;  1904 

This     claim     was 
Irregular  and  did 
not  come  within 
the  law,  but  was 
allowed    and   or- 
dered paid  by  the 
Ninth  Biennial 
Convention. 

$1,000 

Aoc.  18. 1905 

Respectfully  submitted, 


W.  8.  CARTER, 

G.  8.  and  T. 


Beneficiary  Assessment  Notice  No.  136. 


To  the  Treaaurert  of  Subordinate  Lodge*:  Pkoria,  IIiL.,  October  1,  1906. 

Dear  81rs  and  Brothers:— Tou  are  hereby  notliled  that  assessments  for  death  and  disability  claims 
are  hereby  levied  as  follows:  For  each  beneficiary  member  whose  name  appears  on  the  rolls  of  mem- 
bership on  October  1,  1906  (also  for  all  beneficiary  members  havine  taken  a  withdrawal  or  transfer 
card  after  October  1,  and  for  all  members  who  aied  or  were  totally  disabled  since 
October  1),  carrying  a  Beneficiary  Certificate  of  Thbsb  Trousakd  ($;),000)  Doi^ 
LABS,  you  are  required  to  forward  the  sum  of  Pour  DoLUkSB  akd  Pirrr  ($4.60) 
Cbnts.    For  those  carrying      '•-•--       -  —  "—  - 

are  required  to  forward  t 

a  Certificate  of  FirrsEir  1 ,^_, ^, 

the  sum  of  Two  Dollars  awd  Twbntt-Fivr  ($2.26)  Ckkts.    For  those  carrying 


a  Certificate  of  Ohb  Thousaitd  ($1,000)  Dollars,  you  are  required  to  forwaixf  the 
sum  of  Onb  Dollar  akd  Fiptt  ($1.60)  Cents,  and  for  each  member  carrying  a 
Certificate  of  Fits  HuNnRRO  ($600)  Dollars,  you  are  required  to  forward  the 


sum  of  8bvbntt-Fivb  ($0.75)  Cbnts.    8aid  remittances  to  reach  the  Grand  Lodge 
not  later  than  October  20,  1906,  as  provided  In  Section  62  of  the  Constitution. 


Yours  fraternally. 


W.  8.  CARTER. 

O.  8.  and  T. 


Spboial  KoncB.— All  remittances  must  be  made  by  Bank  Draft.  Monbt  Ordbr.  or 
Beneficiary  members  initiated  after  October  1st  are  not  liable  for  this  assessment. 


Ordbr. 


« 


* 


Md/frcss 


Notice. 

All  communications  intended  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Ladies  Department  of  the 
Magazine  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed 
to  the  Editress,  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Strong, 
527  Greene  street,  Boone,  Iowa. 

•      •      • 

From  the  Grand  President. 

Insurance  Vtpartmtnt, 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  direct- 
ed to  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain  number 
of  members  for  the  purpose  of  affiliating 
themselves  with  another  insurance  organ- 
ization which  offered,  to  quote  from  the 
statements  made,  "more  in  return  for  the 
money  invested  than  is  offered  by  the  .La- 
dies Society." 

Ihe  history  of  insurance  is  quite  inter- 
esting. For  some  time  past  the  daily 
press  has  been  printing  stories  which  have 
led  many  thoughtful  persons  to  do  a 
**heap"  of  thinking.  We  all  know,  either 
by  the  experiences  of  our  friends  or  pos- 
sibly by  our  own,  the  fate  which  has  over- 
taken the  many  organizations  of  fraternal 
insurance  which  started  out  under  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  with  the  announce- 
ment that  much  would  be  offered  for  lit- 
tle. It  was  on  par  with  the  merchant 
who  was  always  advertising  to  sell  his 
merchandise  "below  post,"  and  when 
asked  how  he  managed  to  pay  expenses, 
replied,  "that  all  of  his  profit  was  made 
from  the  wrapping  paper  and  twine  with 
which  he  wrapped  his  bundles."  It  is 
needless  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the  many 
investment  organizations  which  offered  to 
pay  its  policy  holders,  say,  within  ten 
yt-srs,  almost  double  the  amount  jMiid  in 


by  tbem.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases 
the  first  to  cash  in  received  the  amount 
Iiromised ;  but  the  tail-enders  received 
nothing,  and  all  that  they  had  for  their 
years  of  investment  were  a  highly  illumi- 
n.sted  policy  and  the  receipts  for  money 
paid  in. 

The  Ladies  Society,  through  its  Insur 
ance  Department,  does  not  offer  to  its 
members  alluring  inducements  in  the  way 
of  large  financial  returns.  At  the  rate  of 
ten  cents  per  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
payable  quarterly,  it  guarantees  to 
promptly  pay  to  the  beneficiary  and  bene- 
ficiaries, upon  proper  proof  of  death,  the 
amount  specified  by  law  as  being  due  on 
the  certificate  held  by  the  member  at  the 
time  of  death.  Its  policy  has  been  con- 
seivative,  and  while  it  is  ever  mindful  of 
the  interest  of  its  members,  endeavoring 
to  give  the  best  possible  return  for  the 
money  invested,  at  the  same  time  it  de- 
sires to  maintain  that  feeling  of  security 
to  its  members  which  is  so  essential  to 
itH  success,  that  when  the  inevitable  time 
approaches  they  will  know  that,  while  the 
amount  to  be  received  by  the  loved  one 
will  not  be  very  great,  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  its  payment. 

It  might  be  asked,  why  is  it  that  the 
careful  investor  prefers  the  bonds  of  the 
Government,  paying  2%  per  cent,  to  3 
per  cent.,  to  those  which  offer  from  10  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent.?  No  doubt,  were 
they  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  gambling, 
they  would  take  a  chance  on  the  higher 
rate,  but,  realizing,  as  they  do,  that  you 
can  not,  as  a  general  rule,  get  something 
tit  nothing,  and  they  therefore  feel  that 
it  is  much  better  and  safer  to  be  content 
with  a  small  but  sure  returrL  What  bona 
fide  insurance  organization,  be  it  frater- 
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nal  or  otherwise,  offers  a  better  invest- 
ment than  does  the  Ladies  Society?  It 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  appli- 
cant of  twenty  years  and  the  one  of  for- 
ty-five. Even  in  this  it  goes  perhaps  fur- 
ther than  it  should;  for  experience  has 
shown  that  other  fraternal  insurance  or- 
ganizations have  been  required  to  adopt  a 
^step  rate  plan  in  the  payment  of  insur- 
ance assessm^ents  by  their  members  in  or- 
der that  the  amount  guaranteed  would  be 
promptly  paid  upon  the  receipt  of  proper 
proof  of  death. 

Again,  aoes  not  the  Society  offer  many 
inducements  to  its  members  other  than 
those  of  a  death  benefit?  Who  can  meas- 
ure by  dollars  and  cents  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  which  are  a  part  of  membership 
in  the  Society?  The  Society  is  closely 
identified  with  the  organization  which 
stands  for  the  protection  of  our  husbands, 
fathers  and  brothers.  If  a  wrong  is  com- 
mitted against  them,  the  Society,  through 
its  members,  stands  ready  to  do  its  ut- 
most to  help  right  that  wrong.  If  sick- 
ness or  death  invades  the  home  of  a  sis- 
ter or  brother,  the  sisters,  like  ministering 
angels,  perform  that  duty  which  we  then 
owe  to  each  other.  Instead  of  us  being 
alone,  with  no  one  to  turn  to  for  help  and 
sympathy,  we  are  surrounded  by  devoted 
friends,  who  try  to  lighten  the  burden  for 
us.  It  is  true  that  there  are  other  or- 
ganizations equally  as  good  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  Ladies  Society,  but  is  there 
any  organization  which  comes  nearer  to 
the  interest  of  the  home  than  it?  Is  there 
any  organization  which  is  deserving  or 
should  receive  greater  support  from  the 
families  of  the  locomotive  firemen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
l^lremen,  than  the  Society  which  bears  its 
name? 

To  those  of  our  members  who  may  con- 
template withdrawing  from  the  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  "getting  cheaper  insur- 
ance," it  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
before  they  make  such  change  they  look 
the  situation  squarely  in  the  face  and  as- 
certain  if  they  will,  in  the  long  run,  really 
be  financially  benefited  thereby.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  small  sum  of  sixty  cents 
per  quarter,  the  Insurance  Department 
guarantees  to  promptly  pay  to  the  person 
or  persons  named  in  the  insurance  cer- 
tificate the  amount  specified  therein,  or 
such  an  amount  whicn  may  then  be  due 
as  provided  by  law.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
we  know  of  no  insurance  organization  of 
any  standing  which  offers  to  its  members; 
with  a  guarantee  of  prompt  payment, 
ijjor?  in  rttnrn  for  th^  snjalJ  ^moflwt  ip 


vested  than  does  the  Ladies  Society  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
The  social  side  of  the  organization,  as 
represented  by  its  lodges,  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  members  of  that  particular 
lodge.  If  they  are  progressive  and  are  im- 
bued with  the  proper  neighborly  and  fra- 
ternal spirit,  they  will  do  their  share  in 
adding  to  the  sum  total  of  the  happiness 
of  all.  The  Society  does  not  claim  to 
offer  a  "cheap**  insurance,  for  very  often 
cheapness  and  poor  quality  are  synonym- 
ous :  but  it  does  claim  to  offer  a  reliable 
insurance  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are 
eligible  to  membership. 

Stnaritrtp  Password. 

The  new  quarterly  password  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1905,  has 
been  mailed  to  the  Presidents  of  all  lodges 
who  are  in  good  standing  on  the  grand 
registers.  Any  President  failing  to  re- 
ceive the  password  should  immediately 
correspond  with  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  and  bring  such  fact  to  her  at- 
tention. 

Pagmtnt  of  Vuts- Suspensions. 

The  attention  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers is  again  directed  to  the  matter  of  re- 
porting suspensions.  There  seems  to  be 
an  impression  that  suspensions  are  re- 
ported direct  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  an  officer  of 
a  subordinate  lodge,  in  response  to  one 
received  by  her  asking  for  information, 
will  be  of  some  service  to  any  lodge  which 
is  in  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the 
law  governing  suspension  for  nonpayment 
of  quarterly  and  grand  dues : 

"It  would  appear  that  you  have  failed 
to  carefully  read  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 86  of  the  Ck)nstitution,  defining  the 
duties  of  the  Collector,  and  making  spe- 
cial reference  to  reports,  by  the  said  of- 
ficer, of  suspensions  for  nonpayment  of 
dues.  The  law  requires,  that  a  member 
failing  or  declining  to  pay  her  dues,  be 
they  grand  or  quarterly,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter  in  which  they  are 
due  and  payable,  shall  be  reported  sus- 
pended by  the  Collector  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  latter  officer  shall  report  the  said 
suspensions  to  the  lodge  at  the  next  meet- 
ing thereafter.  The  law,  which  we  must 
all  obey  and  which  is  my  duty  to  en- 
force, gives  to  such  suspended  members 
sixty  days  in  which  to  reinstate  them- 
selves by  the  payment  of  the  dues  for 
which  they  are  delinquent.  (As  to  the 
wisdom  of  8\ich  «i  l^w  is  ^  mfltter  for  die- 
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cussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.)  During  such  suspension,  all 
rights  of  membership  are  withheld.  The 
real  status  of  a  suspended  member  is 
similar  to  that  of  one  expelled,  with  this 
exception:  She  may,  provided  she  is  in 
as  good  physical  condition  as  at  the  time 
of  suspeiision  (and  I  might  add  that  the 
law  presupposes  that  she  is  not  suffering 
with  any  ailment  which  would  debar  her 
from  membership  in  the  Insurance  De- 
partment), regain  her  membership  by  the 
payment  of  the  dues  for  which  she  is  de- 
linquent, while  in  the  case  of  an  expelled 
member,  she  must  come  in  in  all  things  as 
a  new  member.  The  record  of  these  sus- 
pensions is  kept  by  the  Collector  and 
Secretary  and  no  report  thereof  is  made 
to  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  siwpension,  the  Collector 
is  required  to  ic»;»urt  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  all  members  who  have  failed  to 
be  reinstated,  and  immediately,  without 
waiting  for  the  meeting  of  the  lodge,  the 
Secretary  reports  to  the  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  the  names  of  all  members 
expelled  for  nunpajrment  of  dues,  giving 
date  when  such  expulsion  is  effective. 
Under  the  present  laws  the  insurance  as- 
sessment is  not  forwarded  until  the  last 
month  in  the  quarter,  so  that  ample  time 
is  allowed  for  the  report  of  expulsions  to 
reach  the  Grand  Secretary  and  IVeasurer 
prior  to  the  receipt  by  her  of  the  insur- 
ance assessment. 

"In  the  case  of  grand  dues,  whicli  are 
also  payable  on  or  before  the  first  liay  of 
July  and  January,  respectively,  and  re- 
turns thereon  are  due  at  the  office  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  on  or 
before  the  tenth  day  of  the  said  months, 
where  members  have  failed  to  pay  their 
)(rand  dues  and  no  money  is  forwarded,  a 
statement  can  accompany  tne  said  re- 
turns, to  the  effect,  that  the  members  for 
whom  no  credit  is  given  on  the  attached 
statements  have  failed  to  pay  their  dues ; 
if  payment  is  made  within  the  sixty-day 
limit,  the  amount  due  will  be  forwarded 
with  the  returns  for  the  insurance  as- 
sessment due  the  last  month  of  the  quar- 
ter, otherwise  a  report  of  expulsions  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary.  Of  course  if 
the  lodge,  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
123,  maintains  the  standing  of  the  mem- 
ber, she  of  course  will  be  in  good  stand- 
ing. The  lodge  is  not,  however,  required 
by  law  to  make  returns  for  members  who 
fail  to  make  payment.  The  lodge,  as  is 
contemplated  by  law,  is  expected  to  guard 
the  interest  of  the  Society  and  to  see  that 
its  laws  are  faithfully  carried  out     It  is 


just  as  much  to  the  interest  of  a  lodge  in 
Maine  to  have  the  laws  enforced  as  it  is 
for  a  lodge  in  California.  Of  course 
should  a  lodge  connive  with  a  member  to 
defraud  no  doubt  it  would  be  successful ; 
but  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  lodge  of  the  Society  which  would  in- 
tentionally be  a  party  to  a  fraud.  It  was 
with  that  view  that  the  law  with  regard 
to  suspensions  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  officers  for  enforcement. 
Furthermore,  a  member  might  be  reported 
suspended  on  the  second  day  of  the  quar- 
ter. This  report  would  be  made  to  th3 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  On  the 
following  day  this  member  would  pay  her 
delinquency  and  be  reinstated.  An  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  any  officer  to  report 
such  reinstatement  would  result  in  con- 
fusion, for  when  returns  were  received 
for  that  member  they  could  not  be  cred- 
ited until  a  report  of  her  reinstatement 
was  made.  To  save  confusion  and  extra 
work,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  keep  the 
record  of  suspensions  in  the  lodge  records 
and  not  those  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Of 
course  should  a  member  die  during  such 
suspension  her  status  with  the  Society 
would  be  the  same  as  an  exi)elled  member, 
as  her  beneficiaries  could  not  collect  on 
the  insurance  certificate,  which  was  also 
suspended,  nor  could  they,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  in  arrears,  reinstate 
the  said  certificate. 

"If  there  are  any  laws  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  yourself  or  the  members  of 
your  lodge,  should  be  changed,  let  the 
matter  be  properly  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  next  biennial  convention.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  suggested  that  we  will 
endeavor  to  comply  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  the  present  laws  and  be  not 
too  technical.  Simplicity  is  the  aim 
sought  for  in  our  laws  and  in  our  meth- 
ods of  transacting  business.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  our  members  have  not  too  much 
time  to  devote  to  lodge  affairs.  If  your 
lodge,  as  well  as  all  other  lodges^  will 
follow  the  suggestions  contained  herein, 
it  is  believed  that  the  work  of  the  officers 
will  be  simplified,  while  the  interest  of  the 
Society  will  be  protected.  Yours  in 
Friendship  and  Charity, 

"(Signed)  G.  M.  Saboent, 

"Grand  President." 


Greetings  from  "Mother  Leach/' 

Sisters,  again  I  greet  you.  I  have  re- 
ceived quite  a  number  of  beautiful  letters 
from  the  different  societies,  which  I 
greatly  appreciate,  and  I  wish   I  could 
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answer  each  one.  I  am  always  so  glad  to 
hear  from  the  different  lodges,  and  am 
specially  interested  in  your  prosperity 
and  good  work,  and  note  that  you  are 
working  together  harmoniously,  and  un- 
der our  beautiful  motto,  "Friendship  and 
Charity." 

Our  Worthy  Grand  President,  Sister 
Sargent,  gave  up  a  lovely  trip  with  lipr 
husband  because  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Ladies  Society.  Now  show  her,  sisters, 
that  you  appreciate  this  sacrifice,  by 
kind  words,  and  good  works.  And  every 
lodge  in  the  Ladies  Society  should  write 
for  the  Magazine.  I  know  that  all  enjoy 
the  ladies  department  and,  sisters,  do  not 
forget  that  the  E^ditress  can  not  tell  the 
news  of  your  societies  unless  you  write 
and  tell  her  of  it.  Now  let  each  one  help 
our  Editress  by  sending  the  news  and 
keep  up  the  Magazine  we  all  so  much 
enjoy. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Kansas 
City.  There  I  met  with  Lodges  32  and 
90.  Both  are  doing  good  work  and  I 
enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  visit  and  was 
roj'ally  entertained. 

Now  I  am  still  trying  to  make  my  B. 
of  L.  F.  album  of  the  souvenir  postal 
cards,  and  I  do  appreciate  every  card.  I 
have  about  twelve  from  our  brothers  and 
I  truly  thank  the  "boys,"  who  so  kindly 
sent  them  to  me.  I  want  to  especially 
thank  the  sisters  of  Little  Rock,  Tucson, 
Peoria,  Ogden,  Marquette,  and  Detroit, 
who  sent  me  one  for  each  member.  To 
the  sisters  who  have  sent  me  a  card,  I 
thank  you;  and  if  I  live  to  attend  the 
next  convention  at  Milwaukee,  I  shall 
bring  my  album  with  me  so  that  you  can 
all  see  it  and  enjoy  it  with  me.  I  do 
hope  that  I  shall  hear  from  more  of  "my 
boys"  and  from  all  of  our  societies. 

With  best  wishes  to  all,  I  will  close. 
Ever  your  friend, 

MoTHEB  Leach. 


A  Visiting  Party. 

A  decided  success  was  the  visiting 
party  given  by  Galveston  Lodge,  No.  40, 
L.  S.  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  in  their  lodge- 
room  in  the  Garhart  Block,  in  honor  of 
the  firemen's  wives  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Society. 

Invitations  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
five  had  been  Issued,  to  which  a  goodly 
number  responded.  They  were  ushered 
into  the  cloakroom  by  Mrs.  George  Kiehl 
and  Mrs.  George  Stabbner.  In  the  re- 
ceiving line  stood  Mesdames  Ginder,  Sick- 


miller,      McGra^C,      Heitzman,      Hogan, 
Wayne,  Washner  and  Stoffer. 

The  time  was  delightfully  spent  in  a 
social  manner  and  listening  to  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks  on  the  good  of  the 
Order  by  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Mrs.  John  Ginder.  A  dainty  luncheon, 
which  consisted  of  cream,  cake,  coffee  and 
opera  sticks  as  afterthoughts,  was  most 
admirably  served  by  the  refreshment  com- 
mittee. Each  guest  was  presented  with 
a  carnation  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 
All  departed  to  their  homes  saying  it  had 
been  a  few  hours  most  enjoyably  spent. 
The  out-of-town  guests  were  Mrs.  Iva 
Russel  and  son,  of  Plymouth,  and  Mrs. 
Geyer,  of  Mansfield. — Gallon  Daily  News. 


Her  Faith. 

Little  Elsie  was  going  on  a  railway 
journey.  When  her  mother  put  her  to 
bed  in  the  sleeping  car,  at  night,  the 
child  was  requested  to  say  her  prayers, 
as  usual. 

"Oh,  what's  the  use  bothering  God 
about  it  tonight?"  she  demanded.  "The 
engineer'll  take  care  of  us  all  right,  won't 
he?"— Record  Herald. 

•       •       • 

Our  Magaxine. 

My  desire — and  I  trust  it  is  your 
desire,  too — is  to  make  thfs  department  a 
benefit  to  all  of  us.  Won't  you  tell  me 
how  you  think  we  ought  to  do  it?  Have 
you  no  suggestions  you  would  like  to 
make?  Are  there  not  some  other  topics 
you  think  should  come  within  the  field 
of  the  L.  S..?  If  so,  will  you  not  write 
to  me  and  suggest  them?  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  every  member  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  that  she  thinks  will  benefit 
the  department  and  be  of  use  to  other 
members. 

Since  the  January,  1905,  i^ue  of  the 
Magazine  we  have  twelve  pages  allotted 
to  us  througu  the  kindness  of  the  Broth- 
erhood and  its  Editor  and  Manager,  for 
the  use  of  the  Ladies  Society. 

The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  So- 
ciety on  account  of  this  privilege  must  be 
apparent  to  all.  The  Magazine  enters  the 
homes  of  many  who  are  not  today  affiliated 
with  our  Order.  Through  this  medium 
we  are  enabled  to  reach  many  who  other- 
wise could  not  be  reached  through  ordi- 
nary channels.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
gratification  to  me  to  note  the  support,  in 
the  way  of  contributions,  which  haa  been 
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siven  to  me,  to  help  make  these  pages 
attractive  and  of  interest  to  the  members, 
as  well  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  oth- 
ers to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  immense 
field  for  advertising  is  given  to  the  Soci- 
ety absolutely  free,  and  that  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  place  before  the  membership 
matters  of  importance  without  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  the  expense  of  having  cir- 
culars printed  and  mailed,  we  should  show 
Our  appreciation  to  the  Brotherhood  by 
making  this  space  attractive  and  of  credit 
to  both  the  Brotherhood  and  to  the  Soci- 
ety. Our  desire  should  be  to  interest  the 
brothers  and  their  families,  especially 
those  who  are  not  members  of  our  Order, 
in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Society. 
Were  we  depending  wholly  upon  our  own 
efforts,  how  could  we  hope,  without  the 
outlay  of  considerable  money,  to  accom- 
plish this?  By  means  of  the  Magazine 
the  Society  is  constantly  kept  before  the 
readers,  who  will,  if  the  members  do  their 
duty,  be  kept  advised  of  the  good  work 
which  is  being  performed  each  day. 

Therefore,  I  can  not  urge  too  strongly 
upon  the  members  of  the  Ladies  Society 
the  necessity  for  our  members  taking  an 
active  interest  in  our  department  of  the 
Magazine  and  bringing  it  up  to  the  high- 
est possible  standard.  When  a  lodge  has 
worked  out  an  idea  which  has  been  found 
to  be  of  benefit,  a  letter  for  publication 
should  be  written,  giving  details,  so  that 
all  lodges  can,  if  they  wish,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  same,  and  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  sisters  in  other  sections. 

•      •      •       ' 

Give  Encouragement, 

Encouragement  is  a  good  thing  to  give, 
as  well  as  to  receive.  If  we  as  individ- 
uals were  as  prone  to  encourage  and  help 
one  another  as  we  are  to  find  fault,  we 
would  be  the  happier  for  it,  and  the  world 
would  be  the  better  for  our  having  li^ed 
in  it.  A  word  of  cheer  is  a  small  thing 
to  give,  but  it  often  means  much  to  the 
one  to  whom  it  is  given.  It  is  not  the 
great  deeds  for  others,  but  the  little  kind- 
nesses that  make  up  the  round  of  needful 
service.  It  has  been  said  that  "The  truest 
happiness  is  that  which  comes  to  us  in  a 
great  many  little  pieces,  from  having  done 
many  little  things  wisely  and  well.'* 
However  this  may  be,  we  all  owe  a 
mutual  help  to  each  other,  and  while  it 
may  not  be  ours  to  give  great  gifts,  or  do 
great  deeds,  each  day  will  bring  oppor- 
tunities to  do  little  acts  of  kindness.    It  la 


our  duty  to  do  the  things  we  can,  and  not 
presume  to  fret  because  it  is  little.  "True 
worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming ;  in  doing, 
each  day  that  goes  by,  some  little  good, 
not  in  dreaming  of  great  things  to  do  by 
and  by."  It  is  true  that  kind  actions  are 
not  always  received  with  gratitude;  but 
this  should  not  interfere  with  us  from 
doing  our  duty.  Thoughtfulness,  kind- 
ness and  consideration  for  others  will 
always  repay  themselves  a  hundred-fold. 
After  all,  the  all-important  question  is  not 
what  we  have  or  have  not  done,  but  have 
we  done  our  duty? 


Neb)  Lodges. 

A  new  Lodge  at  Danville,  111.,  No.  190, 
"Priae  of  516,"  with  ten  charter  members. 
Organized  July  20th. 

"None  Such"  is  the  name  of  a  new 
lodge  which  was  organized  in  West 
Springfield,  August  2d,  and  to  be  num- 
bered 200. 

Charter  applications  have  been  received 
for  new  lodges  at  the  following  places: 
El  Paso,  Tex.;  New  Franklin,  Mo.; 
Washington,  D.  C;  Mt.  Carmel,  111.: 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


iVtf ti;  Lodge  Added  to  Spokane's  List, 

Spokane  Lodge,  No.  195,  is  the  young- 
est Society  in  the  city,  having  been  organ- 
ized April  12,  1905.  It  started  with  nine 
charter  members.  Since  its  organization, 
however,  the  lodge  has  initiated  two  new 
members,  and  now  has  four  additional 
applications  for  membership  on  file.  In 
Spokane  it  is  estimated  there  are  400 
ladies  eligible  to  membership  In  the 
Order,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  for  new 
applications  will  be  started  just  as  soon 
as  the  new  Society  has  gotten  fairly  on 
its  feet.  Those  eligible  to  membership 
include  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters of  locomotive  firemen. 

The  Ladies  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
is  a  fraternal  and  insurance  society,  the 
amount  of  insurance  possible  to  be  taken 
out  by  the  members  ranging  from  $200  to 
$400.  The  lodge  originated  in  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  in  April,  1884.  Daring  the  first 
six  years  of  its  existence  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  but  at  the  second 
biennial  convention,  held  In  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September,  1800,  it  became  recog- 
nized as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen.  The  worlHng 
plan  of  the  lodge  was. entirely  revlMd  at 
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its  seventh  biennial  convention,  held  in 
Buffalo  in  September  of  last  year.  The 
present  headquarters  of  the  Order  is  at 
Peoria,  111.  There  are  now  three  lodges  of 
the  Order  in  this  State,  those  of  Hillyard, 
Tacoma  and  Spokane. — Taken  from  a 
Spokane  newspaper. 


The  World  As  It  Is. 

It's  a  gay  old  world  when  you're  gay, 
And  a  glad  old  world  when  you're  glad, 

But  whether  you  play 

Or  go  toiling  away, 

It's  a  sad  old  world  when  you're  sad. 

It's  a  grand  old  world  if  you're  great. 
And  a  mean  old  world  if  you're  small, 

It's  a  world  full  of  hate 

For  the  foolish,  who  prate 
Of  the  uselessness  of  it  all. 

It's  a  beautiful  world  to  see. 

Or  it's  dismal  in  every  zone  : 
The  thing  it  must  be 
In  its  irloom  or  its  glee 

Depends  on  yourself  alone. 

— ^Yoeman's  Shield. 

•      •      • 
Notes. 

"Somehow  I  never  feel  like  good  things 
belonged  to  me  till  I  pass  'em  on  to  some- 
body else." — Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch. 


Get  acquainted  with  your  order.  You 
will  fall  in  love  with  it;  then  you  will 
talk  for  it,  plan  for  it,  and  work  for  it. 


An  insurance  journal  says :  Drones, 
doubters  and  disturbers  are  pessimistic, 
pusillanimous  persons,  and  sometime  a 
very  bad  dose  of  these  three  constitutes  a 
kicker. 


Final  success  attends  the  efforts  of 
those  determined  to  do  right,  regardless 
of  temporary  results. 


Every  member  of  the  order  is  expected 
to  do  something  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  their  society.  Certainly 
every  member  can  attend  lodge  meetings 
now  and  then  and  by  their  presence  en- 
courage the  officers  and  working  members. 


Open  the  lodge  meetings  on  time. 
Promptness  will  inspire  confidence  and 
confidence  will  touch  the  day  spring  of 


action  and  push  the  work  to  unbounded 
success. 


The  officers  of  every  society  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  ritualistic  work 
so  tlicy  can  dispatch  business  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  command  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  all ;  then  there  will  be  no 
lagging  in  interest  and  attendance. 


The  echo  always  has  the  last  word. 


Delegates  to  the  Buffalo  convention 
can  not  forget  the  young  woman  of  re- 
markably winning  personality,  who  was 
the  delegate  from  No.  165,  Commerce, 
Texas,  Mrs.  Anna  Hightower.  She  has 
been  in  very  poor  health  and  has  been 
unable  for  the  past  three  months  to  leave 
her  bed.  She  is  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mex- 
ico. It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  sisters 
that  our  sister  may  soon  be  restored  to 
health  after  her  long  and  tedious  illness. 


It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
"Letters  from  Friends"  must  reach  this 
office  by  the  fifth  of  the  month.  First 
come,  first  printed. 


Our  aim  should  be  to  catch  some  por- 
tion of  a  noble  inspiration,  to  follow  high 
ideals,  to  worship  truth  wherever  found, 
and  so  become  worthy  to  carry  the  banner 
of  enlightenment  and  intellectual  and 
spiritual  liberty  in  the  very  front  of  that 
procession — the  procession  of  humanity. — 
Wright. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  during  the 
summer  months  many  of  the  societies 
have  been  enjoying  L.  S.  picnics.  These 
social  gatherings  are  welcome  and  put 
new  life  and  spirit  into  the  society. 


An  invitation  has  been  received  from 
Woodbine  L.  S.  No.  73,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
to  attend  a  social  and  sale,  to  be  given 
on  September  13th.  We  regret  our  in- 
ability to  attend. 


"We  all  owe  our  duty  to  humanity  at 
large,  and  if  we  can  gladden  the  heart, 
lighten  the  burden  or  lessen  the  tear  that 
creeps  down  the  cheeks  of  those  who  are 
down-hearted  we  but  exemplify  the  feel- 
ing that  sympathy  is  the  fiower  that 
crowns  our  everyday  life." — Ex. 


Investigating  committees  should  make 
it  their  business  to  get  complete  isforma- 
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tion  as  to  the  character  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  our  lodges. 


As  this  is  humanity's  century,  we  must 
enter  as  a  factor  of  progress  and  good. 


Sisters,  keep  the  coaLs  of  friendship  and 
sisterly  love  burning  upon  the  altar  of 
your  hearts.  Your  sister  needs  the  touch 
of  a  friendly  hand  and  words  of  kindness 
and  love. 


Envy  and  malice  have  no  place  in  the 
L.  S.  lodge-room. 


Two  new  lodges  are  soon  to  be  organ- 
ized;  they  are  "Pride  of  188,"  Chicago, 
111.  Its  number  will  be  201,  and  "Mt. 
Vernon,"  at  Washington,  D.  C,  number 
202.    Welcome. 


Miss  Mabel  Sargent,  the  charming 
daughter  of  our  dearly  beloved  Grand 
President,  is  to  be  a  charter  member  of 
Mt  Vernon  L.  S.  No.  202. 


In  every  phase  of  life,  we  find  there  is 
no  strength  like  that  of  union,  of  con- 
certed action.  A  long  pull,  and  a  strong 
pull  and.  a  pull  altogether  is  the  secret 
of  wonderful  success. 


What  are  the  aims  which  are  at  the 
same  time  duties?  They  are  the  perfect- 
ing of  ourselves,  the  happiness  of  others. 
—Kant. 

•       •       • 

A  Useful  Art. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do. 
sometimes,  is  to  keep  one's  temper.  A 
calm  serenity  of  temper  and  self-control, 
which  keeps  a  person  unruffled  amid  the 
petty  annoyances  and  ills  of  everyday 
life,  indicates  the  possession  of  perfect 
mental  health ;  says  Woman's  Life. 
Nowadays  people  are  very  fond  of  saying 
so-and-so  was  "just  mad,"  meaning  very 
angry,  but  it  would  be  well  if  temper 
were  more  often  seriously  regarded  as 
madness.  It  may  be  preventable  mad- 
ness, but  madness  it  is  while  it  lasts,  and 
there  is  seldom  any  one  who  is  made  more 
unhappy  by  it  than  the  person  who  gives 
way  to  it.  In  our  treatment  of  the  ill- 
tempered  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  not 
hearing  will  be  very  helpful.  It  is  a  use- 
ful art  all  through  life. 


I  take  it  that  one  cause  of  our  society's 
growth  is  because  of  the  unison  of  spirit 
which  has  ever  characterized  our  workers. 
Unconsciously  we  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  truth  that  only  in  union  is  there 
strength,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  any 
society's  advancement.  There  is  the 
fable  of  the  banyan  tree  whiph  for  years 
had  cast  a  luxuriant  shadow  to  passers 
by ;  the  roots  became  angry  at  the  leaves. 
"We  toil  underground,  and  you  flutter 
idly  in  the  sun,"  said  the  roots.  "We 
drink  in  the  rain  and  light  and  send  down 
to  you  ingrates,"  responded  the  leaves. 
Then,  both  angry,  they  resolved  to  act 
no  longer  in  unison.  The  roots  would 
send  no  sap  to  the  branches.  The  leaves 
in  consequence  withered  ana  died,  and  the 
shade  being  removed,  the  ground  beneath 
it  dried  and  baked  in  the  burning  sun, 
and  the  roots,  deprived  of  moisture,  soon 
shriveled  and  died. 


What  is  the  future  of  our  order?  for 
to  me  it  is  not  enough  that  we  are  rep- 
resented in  many  States.  The  size  to 
which  we  have  grown  heightens  our  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  not  enough  that  we 
have  delightful  social  gatherings,  and 
often  literary  feasts.  At  this  age  some- 
thing is  expected  of  a  society  of  our  size. 


True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness 

And,  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

— Alice  Gary. 

•  •      • 
The  "Big  Ten/' 

1.  No.    142,   Empire,   Buffalo,   N.    Y., 

127. 

2.  No.  70,  Holly,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  105. 

3.  No.  3,  Hazel,  Peoria,  111.,  87. 

4.  No.  60,  Pride  of  174,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  85. 

5.  No.  146,  Virginia,  Chicago,  lU.,  77. 

6.  No.  58,  Sisters  of  99,  Rochester,  N. 

Y.,  75. 

7.  No.  125,  Charity,  Jackson,  Mich.,  70. 

8.  No.  10,  Helpmate,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  68. 

9.  No.   113,   Ft.   Orange,   Albany.   N. 

Y.,  64. 
10.     No.  51,  Grayson,  Tez.,  60. 

•  •      • 

Opportunity. 

Many  are  the  forceful  phrases  used  to 
indicate   the   importance   of   recognizing 
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and  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
when  it  is  presented.  "Opportunity  is 
bald  behind,"  the  ancients  said;  "you 
can  not  seize  her  after  she  has  passed." 
The  yachtsman  believes  in  setting  sail 
when  the  wind  is  fair.  The  blacksmith 
strikes  while  the  iron  is  hot;  the  farmer 
makes  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Not  less 
wise  was  Brutus  when  to  Gassius  he  ad- 
dressed these  words: 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it 

serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. — Shakespeare. 


The  Leading  Ten. 

While  reading  the  August  issue  of  the 
Magazine,  we  were  very  sorry  that  No. 
80  was  not  one  of  the  "Big  Ten."  We 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  leading  ten  in  the 
L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  Well,  to  use  a  com- 
mon term,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it,"  sisters?  You  know  what  Pope 
(the  fine  old  poet)  says  about  attaining 
success : 

"Glory  from  no  conditions  arise, 
Act  well  your  part, 
There  all  the  honor  lies." 

Now  just  for  a  change,  sisters,  let  us 
each  try  for  at  least  one  year  to  act  well 
our  part  in  securing  new  members  and 
become  by  the  first  of  June,  1006.  one  of 
the  "leading  ten." 

Under  the  present  wave  of  deep  sor- 
sow  tliat  has  passed  over  our  entire  com- 
munity on  account  of  the  dreadful  wreck 
on  the  Iron  Mountain,  and  sad  accidents 
to  some  of  our  most  noble  Brotherhood 
men,  we  find  it  very  hard 'indeed  to  write 
a  cheerful  letter.  We  can  only  pray  and 
trust'to  a  higher  power  than  our  own  for 
the  safety  of  our  loved  ones  and  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  those  whose 
sorrow  is  too  deep  and  sacred  for  any  ex- 
pression of  condolence  to  reach. 

We  greatly  appreciated  the  honor  of 
having  Brother  Maier  with  us  on  the 
night  of  public  installation  of  officers. 
No.  45  and  Primrose  No.  80  held  joint  in- 
stallation exercises,  after  which  Bro. 
Maier  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  recited  in  his  own 
beautiful  style  "The  Ones  Who  Died  in 
Their  Overclothes,"  which  is  one  of  our 
favorite  poems. 


I  wonder  if  many  of  us  appreciate  the 
many  blessings  which  crown  our  lives  as 
highly  as  we  should?  We^are  told,  in 
"What  the  World  Is  Seeking,"  that  the 
main  object  of  existence  with  the  (ma- 
jority) of  the  human  race  is  happiness. 
Some  of  us  think  that  we  live  to  do  good. 
What  is  doing  good?  What  is  doing  good 
but  being  happy,  in  the  long  run?  Lew 
Wallace  says,  "Look  this  world  over  for 
beauty.  Unless  you  carry  it  with  you, 
you  will  not  find  it." 

lae  same  may  be  said  of  kindness  and 
contentment,  happiness  and  love.  We 
find  them  in  others  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  we  possess  them  ourselves.  Were 
you  asked  to  invoice  your  stock  of  happi- 
ness, or  reasons  for  contentment,  would 
not  your  first  item  be  "those  whom  I  love 
and  who  love  me,"  and  so  we  may  realize 
that  an  hour,  a  day  or  a  trip  over  the 
road  may  take  out  of  our  lives  forever  the 
being  in  whose  life  we  have  the  greatest 
interest  and  in  whose  love  we  enjoy  our 
greatest  blessing.  Those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  contentment 
and  happiness  should  endeavor  to  scatter 
sunshine  everywhere  we  go. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  a  very  en- 
joyable entertainment  given  at  the  beauti- 
ful and  hospitable  home  of  Sister  Mc- 
Gonan,  on  West  Second  street,  July  20th, 
in  the  form  of  a  box  supper  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lodge.  The  spacious  lawn 
was  beautifully  illuminated  with  Japan- 
ese lanterns,  and  abounded  with  commo- 
dious seats.  The  house  decorations  and 
the  entertainment  were  in  Oriental  style. 
A  delightful  musical  program  was  ren- 
dered, consisting  of  numbers  on  the  piano, 
mandolin  and  guitar.  Mrs.  McGonan 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  her  two  ac- 
complished daughters — Mrs.  J.  E.  Harri- 
son (former  president  of  Primrose 
Lodge),  and  Miss  Grace  McGonan.  We 
can  not  give  in  detail  the  varied  and  in- 
teresting program,  but  want  to  especially 
compliment  the  music;  it  was  very  fine 
and  will  always  remain  one  of  the  sacreo 
treasures  of  memory.  Did  I  hear  you  say 
where  did  the  "boxes"  come  in?  Well, 
tbey  came  out  on  the  lawn,  in  the  beauti- 
ful moonlight,  where  all  those  young  folks 
(we  were  all  young  people  that  night) 
had  wearied  of  dancing — not  weary, 
either,  but  ready  to  rest  awhile,  and  eat. 
Refreshments  were  provided  bountifully, 
and  when  we  separated  at  a  late  hour  all 
felt  that  it  had  been  a  most  enjoyable 
evening. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  L.  S.  have 
the   Wednesday  afternoon  socials?     We 
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do,  and  they  are  certainly  a  success. 
Last  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  August,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the  sis- 
ters at  my  home.  Every  one  was  asked  to 
bring  her  thimble,  as  this  was  to  be  a 
''thimble  bee,"  and  as  we  talked  and  made 
merry,  we  also  made  aprons,  which  were 
sold  for  the  lodge,  thus  promoting  the 
financial  as  well  as  the  social  interests  of 
the  society. 

Yours  in  Friendship  and  Charity, 
OvLA  Boon, 
Primrose  Lodge  80. 


The  Ladies  Societp. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
Magazine  I  immediately  turn  its  pages  to 
the  Ladies  Society  Department,  to  read 
what  is  being  done  by  the  different  lodges 
for  the  advancement  of  our  beloved  Order. 

I  find  as  I  read  each  article  carefully 
that  our  pleasures  and  our  struggles  are 
about  the  same  the  world  over. 

Our  lodge  here  in  Oneonta  has  been  or- 
ganized a  number  of  years,  and  while  we 
are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  large  membership,  we  are  safe  in  de- 
claring "we  are  strong  in  our  good  will 
toward  each  other." 

Some  of  our  sisters  have  removed  to 
other  places  to  live,  but  their  interest  re- 
mains the  same  and  their  dues  are  sent 
regularly  to  help  us  along  financially,  and 
anon  comes  a  letter  or  a  visit  from  them 
that  tells  us  their  hearts  are  still  with 
the  sisters  of  83. 

But  there  are  some  brothers*  families, 
yet,  whose  names  are  not  on  our  roll- 
book,  and  we  want  them,  also. 

We  want  the  endless  chain  of  "Friend- 
ship and  Charity"  so  strong  that  when 
we  see  a  fire-laddie  on  the  street  (be  he 
grimy  and  black  with  coal-dirt  and  carry- 
ing a  dinner-pail  as  large  as  a  suit  case, 
or  all  cleaned  up  in  his  Sunday  best)  we 
can  know  through  the  interests  of  his  own 
loved  ones  he  has  an  interest  in  our  auxil- 
iary, which  is  a  part  of  the  Order  to 
which  he  so  proudly  belongs. 

Sisters,  in  closing  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  items  in  this  department 
under  "Notes."  That  you  all  read  them  I 
am  sure,  for  they  certainly  are  worthy  of 
it;  but  read  them  again  and  again,  and 
the  ones  in  previous  numbers  as  well. 
They  are  "Helps,"  and  in  your  home-life 
as  well  as  in  lodge  work  they  will  help 
you  over  the  rough  places  of  life  into  the 
green  fields  beyond.  ■ 

Imooene  Bates, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Letters  from  Friends, 

ii^ou  L.  S.  78 — (A  Member,  Raton, 
New  Memico.)  I  see  by  the  August  issue 
of  the  Magazine  that  our  feeble  little  let- 
ter did  not  find  the  waste  basket  before  it 
did  the  press,  so  I  will  endeavor  to  write 
to  you  again.  At  our  last  regular  meet- 
ing, July  26th,  we  installed  our  newly 
elected  officers.  Mrs.  ^xattie  Durrell  was 
called  to  the  chair  by  the  President  and 
requested  to  perform  the  installation  cere- 
monies, which  she  did  in  a  most  worthy 
manner. 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
Mrs.  Goodyear,  of  Trinidad,  Colorado,  as 
our  guest  on  that  day.  The  next  day  a 
reception  was  tendered  Sister  Goodyear 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Carlows.  The 
members  of  78  turned  out  in  large  num- 
bers and  a  o^ood  time  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
Refreshments,  consisting  of  ice  cream  and 
cake,  were  served. 

We  feel  greatly  encouraged  over  the 
prospects  for  a  few  more  new  members. 
From  the  bright  smiles  and  pleasant  faces 
the  eligible  visitors  wore  the  evening  of 
the  reception,  we  believe  they  are  think- 
ing seriously  of  joining  us,  and  we  hope 
to  have  them  numbered  with  us  soon. 

The  columns  of  the  Magazine  "are 
chuck  full  of  gooa  thin»?s  this  month ;" 
it  is  real  encouraging  to  read  them.  It 
makes  us  feel  a  little  sad  to  see  that  other 
orders  are  having  their  joint  meetings  and 
joint  installation  and  to  think  that  we 
can  not  get  up  that  much  interest  at 
home. 

^       ^      ^ 

Fbom  L.  S.  98— (^/^c  M.  Woods,  Sec- 
retary, Los  Angeles,  Cal)  We  (Orange 
Blossom  No.  98)  were  organized  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  June,  by  Sister  Le- 
nore  McClure,  Past-President  of  Flower 
of  the  Desert  No.  5,  with  seventeen  char- 
ter members,  and  as  I  have  perused  the 
Magazine  closely  and  failed  to  see  any  no- 
tification of  the  fact  except  in  the  new  di- 
rectory, and  as  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
Society  and  anxious  for  every  one  to 
know  that  we  have  organized  at  the  "City 
of  the  Angels"  in  the  "Garden  Spot"  of 
the  world,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  as  Secre- 
tary to  write. 

Though  we  have  been  organized  but  a 
little  over  six  weeks,  we  have  progressed 
wonaerfully,  having  eleven  new  applica- 
tions, with  several  more  In  sight,  and 
nearly  ^5.00  in  the  treasury;  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  when  organized  we 
were  compelled  to  go  in  debt  to  the  Grand  ■ 
Lodge  for  our  supplies.    Though  Orange 
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Grove  Lodge  No.  97  was  willing  to  help 
us,  we  preferred  to  launch  our  little  craft 
alone  and  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
grow  into  one  of  the  best  of  the  fleet  that 
now  sails  on  the  serene  ocean  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  we  feel  sure  it  will,  if  it  can  be 
done  by  hard,  conscientious  work  of  a 
capable  President  and  an  enthusiastic 
band  of  officers  and  members,  and  the 
willingness  of  one  of  the  best  lodges  in 
the  West  to  assist  us  parliamentarily, 
socially  and  morally. 

Our  first  attempt  was  a  social  at  our 
Vice-President's,  Sister  Farran,  which 
netted  us  a  nice  little  bonus  for  a  starter. 

Our  next  social  event  was  more  preten- 
tious, it  being  a  dance  at  the  Y.  M.  I. 
hall.  Brother  Woods,  Master  of  No.  97, 
took  a  number  of  tickets  to  the  lodge-room 
and  distributed  them  among  the  brothers, 
who,  loyal  to  our  cause,  sold  them  faster 
than  we  could  supply  them.  This  dance 
put  $70.00  clear  money  in  our  treasury; 
some  more  thanks  to  our  brothers.  Or- 
ange Grove  Lodge  No.  97  invited  us  to 
our  first  joint  meeting  on  Friday,  July 
28th,  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  ex- 
perienced by  every  one.  Music,  songs, 
stories,  and  last,  but  not  least,  ice  cream 
and  cake,  were  the  program  of  the  even- 
ing, and  we  were  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  they  had  decided  that  we  would  have 
a  joint  meeting  once  a  month.  May  suc- 
cess crown  the  efforts  of  every  lodge  in 
the  Society  is  the  wish  of  the  infant  of 
the  sisterhood. 


From  L.  S.  17— {Mra.  M,  A.  Dunhar, 
Secretary,  Pahnerston,  Ontario,  Canada.) 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have 
written  for  the  Magazine,  and  thinking 
that  the  sisters  might  like  to  know  how 
No.  17  is  getting  along,  I  thought  I  would 
write  and  let  you  know  that  we  are  still 
in  existence,  and  are  having  a  steady  in- 
crease in  meoibersblp.  In  the  last  five 
months  we.  hove  added  six  new  members 
to  our  roll  caH,  iinu  liave  the  promise  of 
some  more  in  the  very  near  future.  There 
are  quite  a  number  that  are  eligible  and 
ought  to  belong  to  our  Society,  but  when 
you  ask  them  they  always  put  it  off  a 
little  longer  and  say  that  they  expect  to 
belong  some  time,  but  want  to  wait  until 
a  certain  time.  Our  Brotherhood  lodge  is 
quite  large.  They  have  new  members  to 
Initiate  at  every  meeting,  but  a  large 
number  of  them  are  unmarried  men. 

On  July  17th  the  Brotherhood  lodge 
and  No.  17  gave  an  "at  home"  to  the 
members  of  both  lodges,  and  it  was  a  suc- 


cess; every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. We  had  a  splendid  program  and 
delicious  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  the 
evening  ended  up  with  a  dance,  of  course. 
All  expressed  themselves  as  having  a 
thoroughly  good  time. 

Thanking  the  boys  for  their  help,  and 
wishing  all  the  sister  lodges  unlimited 
success,  and  to  all  those  interested  we  ex- 
tend good  wishes. 


From  L.  S.  7 — {Mrs.  W.  A.  Anderson, 
Palestine,  Tewas,)  I  must  not  forget  the 
duty  I  owe  Holy  City  Lodge.  The  time 
glides  by  so  swiftly.  We  have  had  such 
a  lovely  season.  Our  meetings  have  been 
well  attended  the  past  year.  Much  credit 
is  due  the  past  officers,  who  have  labored 
so  hard  to  gain  such  results.  May  their 
successors  be  as  prompt  and  faithful,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will,  for  an  up-to-date  and  flourishing  so- 
ciety is  the  aim  of  all. 

We  have  taken  in  two  new  members  re- 
cently and  anticipate  taking  in  several 
more  in  the  very  near  future. 

Come  on,  sisters;  you  will  never  be 
sorry  that  you  joined  our  band..  Sisters, 
we  are  going  to  nail  the  flag  of  harmony 
at  the  masthead  of  our  society;  live  up 
to  our  obligations ;  keep  the  Golden  Rule 
ever  in  our  minds.  There  is  a  power  in 
the  word  "love,"  so  let  us  love  one  an- 
other. 

When  you  hear  of  good  in  people  tell 
it;  when  you  hear  an  evil  tale  qnell  it. 
Let  the  goodness  have  the  light:  put  the 
evil  out  of  sight. 


From  L.  S.  SQ— {Katie  Walters,  Lara- 
mie, Wyominff.)  Some  time  ago  we  de- 
cided in  our  little  lodge  to  write  letters 
for  the  Magazine  in  alphabetical  order. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  turn  by  any  means, 
but  I  thought  I  would  write  anyway,  and 
tell  the  sisters  we  are  all  very  much  alive 
and  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
members. 

Brother  White  has  taken  unto  himself 
a  sweet  little  life  partner,  and  we  already 
have  her  promise  to  join  us  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Now,  brothers,  don't  be  so  slow;  do 
hurry  up  and  follow  Brother  Wliite's  ex- 
ample. He  has  paved  the  way,  and  we 
need  your  assistance  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  86.  If  all  would  follow  his  ex- 
ample, what  a  large  lodge  we  would  soon 
have. 
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Our  new  afficers  are  all  in  now  for  a 
good  year's  work. 

A  *'bran"  new  fireman  has  arrived  at 
the  home  of  Brother  and  Sister  Moody. 
And  you  ought  to  see  the  broad  smile 
Brother  Moody  is  wearing.  He  arrived 
the  29th  day  of  Jnly. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  large  number 
of  new  lodges  that  have  been  organized 
since  last  convention.  Let  the  good  work 
go  on;  sisters,  help  all  you  can.  If  we 
can  increase  our  membership  we  can  have 
more  insurance. 

I  want  to  send  greetings  to  all  the  sis- 
ters and  delegates  that  I  met  in  Buffalo, 
while  at  convention.  I  have  many  pleas- 
ant recollections  of  our  meetings  together 
and  should  like  to  some  time  meet  the 
san^e  faces  again. 


From  L.  S.  7&— (Jfr«.  DeUa  C.  Her- 
man,  Louisville,  Ky,)  It  has  been  some 
time  since  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
have  read  anything  from  Willing  Helpers 
L.  S.  76.  But  we  are  all-  very  much  alive 
and  ever  ready  to  work  for  the  good  of 
the  Order.  We  are  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  encourage  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen,  in  whose  interest  our 
society  was  organized,  and  at  all  times  to 
live  up  to  our  motto,  ^'Friendship  and 
Charity." 

Two  of  our  sisters  are  rejoicing  over 
the  advent  of  small  daughters  in  their 
families,  and  we  pray  that  they  may  live 
to  join  us  in  our  great  Sisterhood. 

The  Falls  City  Lodges,  578,  502,  103. 
297,  268,  and  L.  S.  76  joined  hands  and 
gave  a  picnic  at  Glenwood  Park,  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana,  on  the  26th  of  July. 
Dancing  was  indulged  in;  also  various 
games  and  other  amusements  were  en- 
joyed. Some  of  the  brothers  of  578  took 
the  ladies  out  on  the  lake  for  a  boatride, 
auci  also  treated  them  to  a  round  trip  on 
the  r.  iniature  railroad. 

Kveryonc  seemed  to  have  a  jolly  good 
time,  and  no  one  went  home  hungry,  for 
eveiy  table  fairly  groaned  with  the  good 
things  to  eat. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  are  already 
longing  for  next  summer  to  come,  so  they 
can  have  another  grand  and  glorious  time. 

Kind  wishes  for  all  the  sister  lodged 
and  for  all  those  in  whose  interest  we 
labor. 

^      ^      ^ 

From  L.  S.  116— (3fr».  Map  Wagner, 
Baltimore,  Md.)  While  Pride  of  214  has 
been  silent  for  some  time,  we  have  not 


lost  interest  in  the  Ladies  Society.  We 
are  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  a  very 
good  society.  While  we  are  not  so  large 
numerically  as  many  of  the  sister  lodges, 
yet  all  are  faithful  and  good  workers.  I 
think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
members  of  Oriole  Lodge  No.  214  appre- 
ciate our  little  organization,  and  we  want 
to  thank  them  for  their  untiring  efforts 
on  our  behalf,  for  on  every  occasion  they 
do  everythine  possible  they  can  to  lii?hten 
our  burdens  and  interest  themselves  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  Ladies  Soci- 
ety. We  wish  that  the  brothers  would  en- 
courage their  wives,  mothers  and  sisters 
and  daughters  to  join  the  society.  If  all 
that  were  eligible  would  join,  why.  we 
could  be  the  largest  and  best  society  con- 
nected with  the  great  Brotherhood,  as 
we  have  a  very  large  B.  of  L.  F.  LoQge 
here.  Now,  boys,  do  help  us  to  be  one  of 
"The  Big  Ten." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
society  we  have  had  the  occasion  to  drape 
our  charter  in  mourning  for  a  beloved  sis- 
ter, Mary  Long.  Sister  Long  was  taken 
from  our  midst  to  that  ''beautiful  haven 
of  rest"  July  9,  1905,  after  two  days'  ill- 
ness. The  oflficers  and  members  of  116  de- 
sire to  extend  sympathy  to  Brother  Long 
and  son  and  relatives.  The  deceased  had 
a  large  circle  of  friends  and  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  her.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  Pride  of  214,  and  her  loss  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  the  entire  membership, 
as  she  was  one  of  our  most  active  and 
faithful  members.  She  was  taken  to  hei 
last  resting  place  by  the  members  of  the 
society,  who  performed  the  last  sad  rites 
over  her  body.  The  funeral  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  many  floral  tributes  tes- 
tify to  the  high  esteem  in  which  she  was 
held. 

Let  us  exemplify  the  teachings  of  our 
Order  and  let  "Friendship  and  Charity" 
shine  through  our  lives.  Let  us  not  for- 
jcrct  the  little  acts  of  love  and  the  little 
deeds  of  kindness  that  make  life  one  long 
Mweet  song,  in  which  no  misery  is  ever 
blended.  Let  us  live  close  to  our  noblest 
ideals.  Do  not  look  for  errors  in  a  brother 
or  sister,  but  seek  out  the  imperfections 
in  ourselves.  Thus  life  will  be  sweeter 
and  brighter  and  the  world  will  be 
brighter  for  our  having  lived  in  it. 


From  L.  S.  35— -(Afr*.  Mahel  Tullit, 
Tyler,  Teoat.)  The  L.  S.  and  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  on  June  12th,  celebrated  their 
eighth  anniversary  together,  and  although 
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it  was  our  regular  joint  meeting  day,  not 
many  of  the  brothers  were  present,  as  the 
fruit  season  rush  is  on  and  keeps  the  boys 
busy  night  and  day.  Nevertheless  we  had 
a  delightful  time  and  served  refreshments 
of  ice  cream  and  cake.  vVe  have  a  new 
member  to  welcome  into  our  Order,  and 
expect  three  more  in  the  very  near  future. 
If  any  of  the  sisters  have  a  good  recipe 
for  calling  out  members  to  lodge  on  meet- 
ing days,  please  pass  it  down  the  line, 
with  full  instructions  how  to  use  it.  We 
have  a  membership  of  nineteen  members 
in  all,  and  we  usually  have  about  six  out 
to  regular  meetings.  Sometimes  we  have 
meetings  with  closed  doors,  but  we  are  on 
the  outside.  If  the  sisters  would  only  get 
"the  habit"  of  coming  to  lodge. 

We  have  good  joint  meetings  when  the 
boys  can  come,  and  they  always  do  their 
part  showing  us  a  good  time. 

I  see  by  the  August  issue  of  the  Mag- 
azine that  some  one  has  been  busy.  It 
reports  nineteen  new  sister  lodges.'  Lone 
Star  No.  35  wishes  them  good  luck  and 
prosperity. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  a  "mascot."  Our  Secretary  has  a 
fine  new  baby  girl,  Mabel  Lorraine.  I  am 
sure  she  will  always  attend  lodge. 


From  L.  S.  97— -(if cry  Reinhari,  Sec- 
retary, Springfield,  Illinois,)  Capitol  City 
Lodge  No.  97  has  been  quiet  in  the  past, 
but  we  have  decided  to  make  ourselves 
known  through  the  Magazine.  We  enjoy 
reading  of  our  sister  lodges  and  think  that 
they  perhaps  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
we  are  a  flourishing  society.  We  have 
taken  in  several  new  members  lately  and 
have  more  in  view,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  who  are  eligible  and  ought  to  be 
of  us,  and  I  am  sure  if  they  knew  of 
the  good  times  we  have  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  join  us.  We  have  a  splendid 
President  in  Sister  McBee.  and  think  that 
no  one  can  fill  the  chair  quite  so  well  as 
she.  She  was  again  elected  President  for 
the  coming  vear,  and  for  faithful  services 
for  the  many  years  past  the  members  of 
the  lodge  presented  her  with  our  em- 
blematic pin.  Sister  McBee  was  much 
pleased  to  be  remembered,  and  responded 
in  a  very  prettv  manner. 

A  dance  was  given  by  the  society  some 
little  time  ago,  and  a  neat  sum  of  money 
was  the  result.  We  cleared  for  our  treas- 
ury $37.60.  A  lawn  social  was  given  at 
bister  Wm.  Nation's  home  on  July  12th, 


from  which  we  also  realized  a  neat  sum, 
more  than  two  hundred  being  present.  In 
March  we  gave  a  banquet  for  the  boys  of 
Crystal  Light  Lodge  No.  408  and  their 
families.  The  evenine  was  spent  in  danc- 
ing and  other  amusements,  and  all  joined 
in  the  merry-mnking  whether  they  knew 
how  or  not.  At  a  very  late  hour  the 
guests,  with  many  regrets,  departed, 
thanking  the  si^sters  for  their  nice  time. 
The  evening  proved  a  very  enjoyable  one. 
In  the  future  we  expect  to  hold  our  so- 
cial circle  at  each  other's  home  every  two 
weeks.  We  want  to  be  sociable  and  not 
let  our  interest  lag.  This  is  my  first  at- 
tempt to  write  for  the  Magazine,  and  if 
this  article  finds  space  in  your  columns  I 
will  let  you  hear  from  us  again. 


From  L.  S.  17 — (Mrs.  M,  A.  Dunbar, 
Palmerston,  Ontario,  Canada.)  Perhaps 
some  may  think  Wellington's  Companion 
Lodge  No.  17,  Palmerston,  Ontario,  is 
dead,  as  she  has  not  put  in  her  appear- 
ance in  the  Magazine  for  some  time.  She 
is  neither  dead  nor  sleeping,  but  is  wide 
awake  in  the  interest  of  the  Order. 

The  twelfth  of  August  the  death  angel 
took  our  sister,  Mrs.  John  Leaky.  Sister 
Leaky's  death  was  very  sudden,  and  came 
as  a  shock  to  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, who  loved  her  dearly,  and  words 
seem  weak  when  expressing  our  sympathy 
to  our  brother,  who  is  left  with  her  two 
little  sons  to  take  iip  life  in  its  loneliness. 
May  the  loving  Father  strengthen  and 
sustain. 

**Silently  and  softly  we  bore  her  to  her 
dark  and  silent  bed. 

Weep  not  that  she  is  lost  to  earth. 

Weep  not  that  her  spirit's  fled. 
One  laat  look,  one  parting  sigh. 

Ah !  too  sad  for  words  to  tell, 
Yet  though  tears  may  dim  each  eye, 

Hope  we  still,  and  sigh,  farewell." 


Death  Report, 

Mary  O'Orady. — Lodge  44;  died  July 
28,  1905;  cause,  consumption.  Insur- 
ance, $200. 

Annie  Elizabeth  Leaky. — ^Lodge  17; 
died  August  12,  1905 ;  cause,  peritonitis. 
Insurance,  $200. 

Sallie  Faust. — Lodge  114 ;  died  Augi.<^i: 
30,  1905;  cause,  typhoid  fever.  Insur- 
ance, $200. 
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Pj0te  XII^Engineer's  Brake  VaWe, 
Stple  8  (Emergencp  Position). 

Plate  XII  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake 
Series  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Mag- 
azine Educational  Charts  shows  the  brake 
valve  in  emergency  position. 

This  position  is  used  to  apply  the 
brakes  when  there  is  danger  of  accident 
to  the  train ;  also,  when  there  is  danger 
of  injury  to  persons  and  of  loss  of  life 
or  property. 

The  diagram  of  the  valve  face  and  seat 
(lower  right  hand  view)  shows  the  large 
brake  pipe  exhaust  ports  J  and  K,  in  the 
main  slide  valve  in  communication  with 
the  exhaust  port  C  in  the  valve  seat,  and 
in  the  view  of  the  valve  body,  the  arrows 
indicate  the  direct  escape  of  brake-pipe 
air  to  atmosphere. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ports  admits  of 
a  quick,  heavy  reduction  being  made  in 
brake-pipe  pressure,  which  is  necessary  to 
produce  quick  serial  action  of  the  quick- 
action  triple  valves,  and  to  apply  the 
brakes  with  full  force.  When  necessary 
to  apply  the  brakes  in  emergency  the 
valve  handle  should  be  left  in  emergency 
position  until  the  train  stops  or  the  dan- 
ger is  passed.  On  long  freight  trains  if 
the  speed  reduces  to  twelve  miles  per 
hour  or  less,  and  the  engine  is  not 
equipped  with  the  straight-air  brake  or 
other  eflficient  means  for  holding  the  slack 
bunched,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  train  to 
come  to  a  full  stop  before  releasing,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  breaking  in  two. 


Piston  EV  104 A f  in  emergency  applica- 
tions, is  moved  forward  by  the  chamber 
D  pressure,  as  shown,  but  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  escape  of  brake-pipe  air, 
since  service  ports  F  and  G  are  moved 
to  a  position  beyond  the  control  of  cut-off 
valve  EV  110. 


Slide  VaWe  Versus  Piston  VaiVe.* 

The  use  of  the  piston  valve  in  locomo- 
tive work  is  not  as  modern  as  many  seem 
to  think,  having  been  used  aa  long  ago  as 
1833,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been 
numerous  revivals  at  various  periods ;  but 
like  some  vaccinations,  they  did  not  seem 
to  take  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  whether  they  are  to  become  a  fixture 
and  force  the  D  valve  to  the  museum  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Before  going  further  it  might  be  well  to 
say  that  inquiries  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing roads  using  large  nun^bers  of  piston 
valves,  fail  to  bring  out  an  expression  as 
to  which  type  of  valve  is  doing  the  better 
work,  the  slide  or  the  piston  valve.  They 
will  say  that  they  are  both  doing  good 
work  when  properly  designed. .  The  de- 
sign of  the  vnlve  and  cylinder  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  performance  of  the 
engine.  A  poorly  designed  slide  valve 
will  do  poor  work  as  well  as  a  poorly 
designed  piston  valve. 

*Pap«r  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Allen,  presented  before 
the  convention  of  the  Traveling  Engireeri'  An- 
sociation  at  Detroitf  Mich  ,  September  12-15, 1905. 
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Afl  we  haye  a  great  many  ptatoii  Talvea 
BOW  in  lue,  let  xm  see  what  the  merits  of 
this  valve  are  over  the  D  slide  valve. 
There  are  two  types  of  the  piston  valve ; 
inside  and  outside  admission.  These  are 
modified,  eome  being  solid  and  some  hol- 
low. It  is  this  modification  that  brings 
about  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
respective  merits. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  broken 
frames  and  cylinders  attributed  to  the  pis- 
ton valve.  I  firmly  believe  that  had  the 
trouble  been  looked  into-  more  carefully, 
they  wonld  have  found  some  weak  points 
in  the  constmction,  as  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  special  relief  in  case  of 
any  over-pumping,  condensation  or  care* 
less  handling  of  the  engine  by  the  engi- 
neer. 

I  have  known  of  a  great  many  cases 
where  engines  have  been  equipped  with 
new  devices,  and  if  any  trouble  arose 
-with  the  engine  that  cctuld  be  laid  against 
the  new  device,  it  was  generally  done,  be- 
cause it  was  something  new. 

Most  all  modem  piston  valve  engines 
of  today  are  of  the  heavy  tyi>e  with  cylin- 
ders much  larger  than  were  formerly 
used,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  en- 
ginemen  have  not  taken  the  care  of  them 
that  they  did  of  the  smaller  power;  but 
after  the  engines  have  been  in  service  for 
a  while  the  men  become  accustomed  to 
them,  and  the  trouble  generally  disap- 
pears. I  have  seen  many  frames  and  cyl- 
inders break  on  heavy  power,  and  they 
were  not  equipped  with  piston  valves, 
either.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
frames  and  cylinders  on  piston  valve  en- 
gines, if  properly  designed,  are  subject  to 
breakage  any  more  than  the  slide  valve 
engines,  if  proper  provision  is  made 
against  careless  handling. 

There  are  about  four  essential  points 
to  be  considered  in  the  piston  valve  over 
the  slide  valve,  namely — cost,  mainte- 
nance, steam  distribution  and  fuel  econ- 
omy. 

Coat. — ^There  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  the  first  cost  of  the  piston  valve  is 
less  than  the  slide  valve  on  simple  en- 
gines, and  where  four-cylinder  compound 
types  of  engines  are  used,  it  takes  the 
place  of  two  valves  and  reduces  the  mo- 
tion to  that  of  a  simple  engine. 

Maintenance. — With  the  piston  valve 
we  get  a  better  balance  of  the  valve, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  handle  and  de- 
creasea  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  motion 
work.  With  the  increased  size  of  engines 
and  steam  pressure  the  ordinary  D  bal- 
;i^ce  valye  increases  In  size  proportion- 


ately, and  while  we  may  balance  a  slide 
valve  in  the  same  ratio  as  to  valves  on 
smaller  engines,  the  difference  In  the  un- 
balanced surface  increases  with  the  size  of 
the  engine,  and  this  increases  the  wear  on 
the  valve,  link  motion  and  eccentric 
straps,  and  increases  the  work  necessary ' 
on  the  part  of  the  engineer  to  handle  the 
engine.  This  being  a  fact,  I  have  experi- 
enced a  great  deal  of  trouble  keeping  the 
valves  on  our  slide  valve  engines  square, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  ex- 
perience trouble  of  this  kind  with  the 
piston  valve  until  after  the  engine  has 
been  out  of  the  shop  for  a  long  while  and 
the  parts  become  badly  worn.  With  the 
use  of  the  inside  admission  piston  valve 
we  do  away  with  the  metallic  valve  stem 
packing,  which  means  a  great  saving,  as 
we  only  have  the  exhaust  pressure  on  the 
packing  side,  and  the  fibrous  packing  an- 
swers the  purpose  and  lasts  a  long  while. 

With  the  slide  valve  on  large  power  we 
can  hardly  exceed  25,000  miles  before  the 
valves  need  facing,  and  ofttimes  sooner 
than  that.  When  this  has  to  be  done,  it 
means  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  engine 
for  a  day  at  least  with  a  cost  of  $12  to 
$14  for  labor,  while  with  the  piston  valve 
if  the  rings  are  broken  or  need  attention 
the  valve  can  be  removed,  new  rings  ap- 
plied in  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and 
the  engine  is  ready  for  service  again.  No 
doubt  the  question  will  be  asked,  "Do  the 
bushings  ever  wear?"  To  this  I  will  say, 
"Yes,"  but  I  have  never  seen  a  bushing 
that  will  not  run  from  shopping  to  shop- 
ping, and  they  generally  run  200,000 
miles  without  re-boring,  which  is  nearly 
always  done  while  the  engine  is  in  the 
back  shop. 

Another  advantage  of  the  piston  valve 
over  the  slide  valve  is  the  accessibility 
to  its  parts.  When  an  engine  needs  its 
valves  reset  after  running  some  time,  the 
port  marks  on  the  valve  stem' become  ob- 
scured, and  possibly  the  man  who  is 
about  to  do  the  work  has  a  different  tram 
or  wants  to  get  different  marks  on  the 
stem.  With  the  slide  valve  engine  the 
machinist  has  to  use  the  block  and  tackle 
and  raise  the  covers  of  the  steam  chest 
before  he  can  make  his  new  marks,  while 
with  the  piston  valve  he  simply  has  to  re- 
move two  plugs  on  each  end  of  the  chest 
leading  directly  to  the  edge  of  the  steam 
port.  This  means  a  saving  of  time,  and 
time  is  valuable  in  a  busy  shop  or  round- 
house. 

How  often  is  it  that  an  engineman  will 
come  in  and  report  a  blow  in  the  valve? 
After   the   mnrhin^sf   has   used  his   hlocV* 
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and  tackle,  raised  the  cover,  examined  the 
valve  and  then  finds  nothing  wrong,  an 
hour's  time  has  been  wasted.  Finding 
nothing  wrong  on  that  side  of  the  engine 
he  will  undoubtedly  go  to  the  other  side 
for  the  trouble  and  spend  as  much  time 
again  in  raising  the  other  cover.  Were 
it  a  piston  valve  these  examinations  could 
be  made  in  an  hour's  time  by  a  machinist 
and  helper. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  what  we 
gain  in  the  maintenance  of  the  piston 
valve  we  lose  through  the  leakage  of  the 
packing  rings.  No  doubt,  there  are  some 
leaks  through  the  packing  rings  in  the 
valve  as  they  or  the  bushing  become 
worn ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many 
times  are  slide  valves  slightly  cut  and  al- 
lowed to  run  in  this  condition  until  they 
wear  themselves  smooth  again?  And 
while  they  are  wearing  themselves  smooth 
the  engineer  will  double  the  amount  of  oil 
to  the  valves  and  cylinders  to  prevent  the 
lever  from  driving  him  out  of  the  cab. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  the  piston 
valve  is  that  there  are  no  steam  chests  to 
break  or  gaskets  to  leak,  and  all  the  oil 
used  goes  directly  to  the  valve  and  cylin- 
der. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the 
piston  valve  engines  ride  very  hard,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  from  pound- 
ing, and  that  they  shake  themselves  to 
pieces. 

There  may  be  several  causes  for  a  hard 
riding  engine.  In  some  cases  that  I  have 
known,  hard  riding  engines  charged  to 
piston  valves  proved  to  be  badly  counter- 
balanced. 

Engines  set  with  too  much  lead  will 
ride  hard,  or  if  set  too  late  will  cause 
them  to  pound. 

Again,  the  cylinder  and  valve  may  be 
poorly  designed.  If  it  has  too  little  clear- 
ance, with  a  slide  valve,  when  compres- 
sion takes  place  the  valves  can  rise  from 
the  seat,  and  thus  relieve  compression ; 
but  with  the  piston  valve  there  is  no  such 
relief,  and  this  will  cause  the  piston  valve 
engine  to  ride  hard  and  may  do  damage 
unless  proper  means  are  provided  for  re- 
lief. 

On  the  other  hand  too  much  cylinder 
and  valve  clearance  will  cause  an  engine 
to  pound  through  not  having  sufficient 
compreasion  to  balance  the  reciprocating 
parts,  assuming  that  the  cylinder  and 
valve  clearance  are  right.  Then  a  faulty 
design  of  piston  valve  will  invariably 
cause  trouble.  The  inside  admission  solid 
valve  acts  as  a  piston  for  each  exhaust 
and  takes  up  the  slack  in  the  valve  mo- 


tion, and  increases  the  lead ;  this  is  vtry 
hard  on  valve  gears  and  makes  the  ttngiae 
ride  hard. 

The  difference  of  pressure  on  the  tw« 
ends  of  this  type  of  valve  often  amounts 
to  over  a  ton,  for  the  moment  after  ex- 
haust takes  place  the  outside  admission 
solid  valve  becomes  unbalanced  on  the 
admission  side,  as  the  steam  enters  the 
cylinder,  and  the  high  pressure  at  the 
opposite  end  takes  up  the  slack  and  de- 
creases the  lead  as  the  valve  gear  wears. 

In  the  outside  admission  hollow  valve 
the  area  of  the  valve  stem  unbalances  this 
type  to  the  extent  of  about  000  pounds 
at  a  200-pound  boiler  pressure,  and  al- 
ways in  the  same  direction,  which  causes 
the  engine  to  go  lame  as  the  gear  wears. 

Now,  with  the  inside  admission  hollow 
valve  these  defects  are  absent,  and  the 
valve  is  so  well  balanced  that  it  works 
easily  and  requires  less  power  from  the 
cylinder  to  operate  than  the  slide  valve. 
Tests  made  by  the  O.,  B.  ft  Q.  Railroad 
demonstrated  that  the  relative  frictional 
resistance  was  only  about  half  as  much  in 
a  piston  as  in  the  slide  valve. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  piston  valve 
engine  will  not  run  as  fast  as  the  slide 
valve  engine.  If  this  is  true  it  is  because 
of  faulty  design;  for  an  engine  intended 
for  fast  running  the  cylinder  and  valve 
clearance  should  be  greater  than  for  slow, 
heavy  work.  The  faster  the  service  the 
greater  should  be  the  cylinder  and  valve 
clearance. 

Of  inside  admission  piston  valves  there 
are  two  classes,  viz.,  the  solid  i^nd  built- 
up  types. 

The  solid  valves  use  snap  rings,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  light  section.  When 
steam  gets  under  these  rings  of  light  sec- 
tion it  causes  them  to  expand  into  the 
ports,  and  unless  the  corners  are  well 
rounded  it  may  cause  them  to  catch  and 
break  the  valves  or  rings,  or  both. 

On  the  built-up  type  the  rings  may 
have  a  heavier  cross  section  and  the  body 
of  the  valve  may  be  cut  away  so  that 
L-shaped  rings  may  be  used,  which  gives 
a  better  admission  of  steam.  Then  in 
case  it  does  break  it  Is  only  necessary  to 
renew  the  part  that  is  broken,  instead  of 
the  entire  valve. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  piston 
valve  engine  will  not  steam  as  well  as 
the  slide  valve  engine.  I  can  see  na 
reason  why  this  should  be  so,  as  It  haa 
never  been  the  experience  of  tha  wrltv 
to  find  this  a  fact 

In  regard  to  the  lubrication  of ^  the  pis- 
ton valve  it  has  been  my  experience  to 
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find  the  piston  valve  much  easier  to  lubri- 
cate than  the  slide  valve,  and  where  en- 
gines have  to  drift  for- a  long  distance  it 
is  found  to  be  a  good  practice  to  lower 
the  lever  in  the  quadrant  to  about  half 
way  and  to  admit  just  steam  enough  to 
the  cylinder  and  valves  to  carry  the  oil 
to  the  walls  of  the  bushings  and  cylin- 
ders. I  think  the  better  practice  of  oiling 
the  piston  valve  is  to  carry  the  oil  to  each 
end  of  the  valve,  and  as  the  valve  travels 
back  and  forth  the  oil  goes  directly  to  the 
wearing  parts.  This  is  done  by  having 
a  bracket  pipe  leading  to  each  end  of  the 
valve  bushing  from  the  main  oil  pipe. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  drill 
holes  in  the  bushing  so  that  when  the 
valve  is  standing  in  exhaust  position  at 
full  travel  the  holes  will  come  in  (om- 
munication  with  the  exhaust  port,  be- 
cause then  every  time  the  engine  exhausts 
the  oil  in  the  pipe  would  be  carried  away 
with  the  exhaust  steam. 

Steam  Diatrihution. — With  the  piston 
valve  we  get  a  much  larger  port  than 
with  the  slide  valve,  and  this  large  open- 
ing gives  a  better  admission  and  release 
of  the  steam  to  and  ftjalp  thfe  cylinder 
than  can  be  obtained  b^^'tbe  klide  valve. 
Ilowetei^,  I  have  been  uxiable  to  obtain 
any  iikjdicator  cards  that  arb  (Jo«i)>arative ; 
but  \there  the  valve  gives  such  a  large 
port  opening,  both  to  the  steam  and  ex- 
hnustj  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but 
what  we  get  a  better  admission  and  re- 
h^nse.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that 
the  Ftcnm  is  wire-drawn,  on  account  of 
the  beveled  shape  of  the  valve  on  the  ad- 
iiiUsion  side;  but  the  increased  area  of 
the  port  overcomes  this,  as  it  does  not 
show  on  indicator  cards  taken  with  this 
style  of  valve.  The  modern  packing  ring 
id  made  in  an  L  shai>e,  which  gives  at 
least  one-quarter  inch  perpendicular  open- 
ipc  to  the  steam  port,  and  helps  to  give 
a  bettfer  admission.  ;..'.. 

With  the  slide  valve  the  Allen  port  was 
introduced,  to  get  a  better  steam  admis-' 
sion,  and,  while  this  did  help  at  a  high 
cut-off,  it  is  practically  of  no  use  in  start- 
ing. While  this  supplementary  port  helps 
the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  it 
has  no  eflfbct  upon  the  release,  as  these 
supplementary  ports  do  not  come  into 
play  while  thte  engine  is  exhausting.  It 
is  also  necessary  with  the  Allen  ported 
valve  to  have  the  valves  set  with  consid- 
erable negative  lead  in*  full  gear  forward 
motion,  on  account  of  the  lead  increasing 
so  fast  as  the  engine  is  connected  that 
when  it  is  in  the  working  notch  without 
this  negative  lead  it  would  have  so  much 


lead  as  to  be  a  detriment.  Consequently, 
while  this  port  is  helpful  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  high  speeds  it  produces  an  engine 
very  slow  to  start  a  train ;  while  with 
the  piston  valve  this  does  not  occur,  as 
tlie  opening  is  very  large  in  the  como', 
as  well  as  while  hooked  up. 

There  were  some  piston  valves  built 
with  the  supplementary  port,  but  they 
have  never  come  into  general  uae,  and 
the  only  slide  valve  known  to  me  that 
provides  for  a  double  exit  as  well  as  the 
double  entrance  for  the  steam  is  the  Wil- 
son valve,  which  takes  care  of  both.  It 
seems  to  me  tliat  the  existence  of  these 
various  devices  demonstrates  the  recog- 
nized importance  of  giving  the  steam  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  rapidly  entering 
and  leaving  the  cylinder,  the  object  being 
to  raise  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  as 
near  as  possible  to  boilei;  pressure  and  de- 
crease the  exhaust  or  back  pressure,  and 
thus  increase  the  work  done  by  the  engine. 

With  the  piston  valve  we  are  able  to 
use  a  shorter  port  than  with  the  slide 
valve,  and  as  the  clearance  indicates  the 
area  of  the  port  between  the  valve  and 
piston,  when  on  the  center,  the  shortet! 
the  port  the  less  the  volume  of  -*'*»-^'*-^ 
fill  from  the  boiler  at  each^lJ 
However,  it  has  not  been  fouq^|| 
to  use  less  than  six  per  cei^* 
clearance  with  the  ordinary  pi 

Another  feature  of  the  inside  adi 
valve  is  the  protection  to  the  live  steam 
by  being  jacketed  by  the  exhaust  cavi- 
ties, thua  delivering  the  steam  to  the  cyl- 
inder at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
would  be  done  with  the  slide  valve  or  out- 
side admission  engine.  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  as  the  superheated  steam 
is  a  recognized  featu^^|f)owaday8  for  econ 
omy,  and  tl 
ters  the  cyl 
get  from  it." 
I  iPiicr'^co^oMi^.t— In.re'gsird  txk  Iha  econ- 
omy of  the  piston  valve  over  the  slide 
valve  in  the  use  of  "fuel,  I  can  riot  say 
that  there  is  practically  any  difference,  or 
should  be  any  difference,  unless  it  should 
come  about  through  being  able  to  longer'. 
keep  the  valves  square;  when  they  are  h 
kept  s<iuare  our  men  will  generally  try  to 
work  them  at  the  highest  point  of  cut-off 
consistent  with  the  work  to  be  done.  Oth- 
erwise they  will  generally  work  their  en- 
gines where  they  sound  reasonably  square. 

It  was  the  impression  at  the  recent 
Washington  Railway  Congress  that  a  fuel 
economy  of  about  10  per  cent,  resulted 
in  the  piston  valve  over  the  slide  valve. 
I  am  not  able  to  produce  any  figures  that 


noi 

'lib^|h  when  it  en- 
ters the  cylif)dd^;t^  mor^j.^ork  we  can 


omy,  and  the  drkr 
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would  show  this;  but  in  summing  the 
total  of  my  personal  experience  and  in- 
vestigation I  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
fuel  economy,  if  there  is  any,  in  the  pis- 
ton valve,  comes  about  through  the  fact 
that  most  all  engines  equipped  with  the 
piston  valve  are  of  recent  date,  and  have 
a  more  liberal  heating  surface  than  was 
allowed  to  many  of  the  slide  valve  engines 
of  earlier  date. 


A  New  Locomotive  Appliance. 

A  common  belief  among  motive  power 
officials  and  locomotive  enginemen  has 
been  that  the  admission  of  air  to  the  lo- 
comotive front  end  interfered  with  the 
steaming  qualities  of  the  engine,  besides 
causing  cracks  to  appear  in  the  door  and 
sheets  forming  the  ring  of  the  smokebox. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  to  prevent 
such  admission  of  air  by  sealing  the  joint 


I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
all  piston  valve ;  engines  are  better  than 
the  slide  valve  engines,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  think  the  design  of  the 
valve  and  cylinder  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  performance  of  the  engine,  and 
as  1  have  outlined  in  this  paper  the  de- 
fects of  the  different  types  of  piston 
valves,  I  personally  think  that  there  is 
only  one  type  of  piston  valve  that  will 
give  good  results  under  all  conditions,  and 
that  is  the  inside  admission  hollow  piston 
valve. 


between  the  door  and  front,  and  by  plan- 
ing the  joints  formed  by  clean-out  plates 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  air  tight.  In  con- 
tradiction of  this  long  established  theory 
a  new  locomotive  appliance  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Appliance  Company,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  which  has  for  ita  purpose  the  admis- 
sion of  air  to  the  front  end  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  following,  together 
with  the  illustrations  shown,  are  repro- 
duced from  a  circular  Issued  by  the  com- 
pan;r : 
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This  device,  called  a  "Locomotive 
Draft  Regulator/'  has  been  developed 
and  perfected  in  actual  service  trials  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  several  years 
and  including  twenty  equipments.  In  no 
instance  has  it  failed  to  fully  demonstrate 
the  claims  made  for  it,  and  to  justify  the 
faith  of  those  whose  means  have  made 
this  development  possible. 

As  its  purpose  is  accomplished  by  ad- 
mitting air  into  the  smokebox,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  hereinafter  explained, 
the  fear  is  invariably  expressed  by  rail- 
road operators  that  the  steaming  of  the 
engine  will  be  interfered  with.  A  little 
reflection  should  convince  them  that  this 
idea  is  erroneous.  The  engine  can  not 
"tear  its  fire,"  nor  blow  the  fuel  from  the 
grates;  while  the  sharp  explosive  effect 
of.  the  exhaust  is  neutralize  by  the  in- 
stant admission  of  air,  it  is  but  for  a 
moment  with  each  exhaust,  the  effect  be- 
ing a  more  elastic  draft  and  better-  corn- 
hustion.  Also,  during  the  act  of  stoking, 
a  constant  current  of  air  enters  the 
smokebox  through  the  air-trap,  drawn  in 
by  the  exhaust  and  out  the  stack,  thus 
preventing  its  entrance  at  the  firedoor 
and  into  the  flues,  relieving  them  of  the 
injury  incident  to  repeated  changes  of 
temperature.  It  is  also  feared  by  the 
^rentlemen  referred  to  that  air  admitted 
into  the  smokebox  will  cause  combustion 
in  that  chamber  and  great  damage  to 
parts  located  there.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  certainly  show  that  this  is  im- 
possible. The  manner  of  admitting  the 
air  not  only  makes  it  impossible,  but  it  is 
a  perfect  security  against  hot  or  broken 
fronts.  Air  is  admitted  at  the  top  of  the 
chamber,  and  just  as  air  admitted  into 
the  door  of  an  ordinary  coal  stove  checks 
or  stops  combustion  and  cools  the  stove 
off.  80  air  admitted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  smokebow  prevents  combustion  and 
with  perfect  certainty  protects  the  front 
from  heating  and  cracking. 

The  manner  of  producing  the  forced 
draft  of  a  locomotive  in  exhausting  its 
steam  through  the  stack  accomplishes  the 
desired  object,  but  with  great  waste  of 
fuel  and  other  injurious  effects. 

The  appliance  herein  described  is  in- 
tended to  correct  or  at  least  mini  raize 
these  evils.  That  it  does  so  in  all  ca.ses 
largely,  and  in  some  effectually,  is  a  fact 
well  demonstrated  in  actual  service,  and 
upon  its  merits  alone,  as  shown,  it  is  now 
offered  for  use  to  those  interested  in  the 
management  of  railroads.  It  is  simple 
and  durable  in  construction,  automatic  in 
action,  easily  applied,  requires  no  atten- 
tion from  engineer  or  fireman,  except  a 
little  oil  at  one  point  occasionally,  effi- 
cient in  the  results  produced,  and  should 
commend  itself  to  mechanical  engineers 
whenever  it  is  examined  by  them. 

The  Locomotive  Draft  Regulatory  as 
stated,  admits  air  at  certain  times  into 
smokebox.    That  is  all. 

It  does  so  to  neutralize  the  sudden 
heavy  pounding  effects  of  the  exhaust, 
and  to  reduce  the  volume  of  cold  air  that 
enters  the  furnace  when  stoking,  the 
means  for   regulating  this  inflow  of  air 


being  ample,  convenient  and  certain  of 
action.  It  admits  air  at  the  moment  the 
firedoor  opens  and  continues  to  do  so 
until  the  door  closes.  , 

Secondly,  it  admits  a  puff  of  air  into 
the  smokebox  of  greater  or  less  volume 
every  time  the  engine  exhausts  and  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  exhausj^ 
The  effect  is  great  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  the  engine  and  general 
economy  in  cost  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating. ', 

The  machine  being  entirely  automatic 
and  requiring  no  attention  but  occasional 
oiling  of  the  air  cylinder  piston  rod, 
should  be  kept  in  continual  operation. 

In  such  service  it  is  guaranteed — 

Jst.  To  reduce  toaste  of  fuel  by  from 
6  to  10  per  cent. 

2d.  To  prevent  absolutely  hot  or 
broken  fronts. 

8d.  To  lesson  largely  trouble  from 
flues  leaking. 

4th.  To  practically  eUminaie  danger 
of  fire  from  sparks. 

5th.    To  reduce  volume  of  black  smoke. 

Many  tests  of  fuel  performance  have 
been  made  with  the  draft  regulator  to  as- 
certain its  saving  capacity.  The  diffwent 
trials  giving  from  6.5  to  9  per  cent ;  the 
most  carefully  conducted  giving  7.44  per 
cent.  To  tell  at  a  glance  what  this  means 
the  following  tabulated  statement  is  given 
covering  a  range  of  from  5  to  8  per  cent., 
with  the  prices  of  coal  prevailing  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  calculations 
being  based  on  an  assumed  average  an- 
nual consumption  of  2,500  tons  per  en- 
gine. 


-Saving  at- 


Price  ' 

PerTon.  Total.  5X.  6'k.  7%.  89fc. 

$1.00  $2500  $125.00  $130.00  $179.Q0  $200.00 

1.50  3730  187.50  225.00  262.50  300.00 

2.00  5000  250.(K)  300.00  350.00  400.00 

2.50  6250  312.50  375.00  437.30.  500.00 

3.00  7500  375.00  450.00  525.00  600.00 

3.50  r'iO  437.50  525.00  612.50  700.00 

Considering  the  other  named  and  dem- 
onstrated advantages,  and  the  manifest 
durability  of  the  machine,  and  that  these 
benefits  are  not  offset  by  the  least  possi- 
ble disadvantage,  we  invite  a  careful  con- 
sideration from  those  whom  they  may  and 
sliould  concern. 

The  draught  of  a  locomotive  produced 
by  the  exhaust  of  steam  from  the  cylin- 
ders under  great  pressure  in  intermittent 
blasts  into  the  smokebox  and  through  the 
slack  is  frequently  so  great  that  it  lifts 
the  fuel  from  the  grates  and  causes  a 
rush  of  small  particles  of  coal  from  the 
firebox  through  the  flues  into  the  smoke- 
box, much  of  it  out  the  stack,  and  such 
particles  as  are  burning  often  cause  de- 
structive fires  to  property.  The  effect  of 
this  character  of  draught  is  often  injuri- 
ous to  the  steaming  of  the  engine.  It  is 
most  injurious  when  starting  from  sta- 
tions, and  at  such  other  times  as  the  en- 
gine is  pulling  heavily.  Goal  is  constantly 
leaving  the  grates  and  moving  forward, 
piling  up  against  the  flue  sheet,  with  in- 
jury   to    the    flues,    exposing    the   grates, 
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leaving  holes  in  the  bed  of  IHiel  through 
which  air  rushes,  lowering  for  the  time 
the  rate  and  effectiveness  of  combustion 
with  loss  of  steam  and  necessitating  con- 
stant attention  of  the  fireman. 

(It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  in 
the  tests  of  this  appliance,  where  every 
pound  of  coal  used  and  all  sparks  takpn 
from      the      smokehox      were      carefully 


joints  being  air  tight.  It  constitutes  a 
tubular  opening  or  passage  for  air  into 
the  smokebox,  closed  normally  at  its  inner 
extremity  by  an  inwardly  opening  hinged 
gate. 

This  gate  or  trap,  as  at  present  used, 
has  a  full  open  area  of  about  seventy 
square  inches.  Normally  it  remains  seat- 
ed or  closed.     It  is  held  to  its  sont  by 
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Plate  1.    Locomotive  Draft  Regnlator 


weighed,  the  sparks  were  found  to  equal 
8  per  cent,  of  the  coal,  and  as  of  course 
much  was  blown  from  the  stack,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that,  in  all,  the  loss  of 
fuel  in  the  form  of  "sparks,"  which  are 
but  unconsumed  particles  of  coal,  could 
easily  have  been  10  per  cent,  or  more  in 
locomotives  as  now  used.) 

The  Device. — Broadly  speaking,  the 
draught  regulator  is  a  structure  located 
in  the  smokeboz,  and  connected  with  the 
door  DD,  Plate  3,  in  the  center  of  which 
a  hole  is  bcH'ed  for  its  accommodation, 
and  to  which  it  Is  securely  fn stoned,  the 


means  of  a  spiral  spring  encased  in  cyl- 
inder B  and  connections. 

Description. — In  detail,  the  draft  regu- 
lator consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
designated  as  ^,  il  and  0.  A  is  an  air 
valve  secured  to  a  bracket,  which  is 
bolted  to  th^  door  frame.  This  valv«  is 
operated  by  a  lever  and  roller,  shown  in 
Plate  1,  and  a  cam  secured  to  the  top  of 
the  firedoor  pintle  or  hinge  rod,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  open  the  air  valve  the  mo- 
ment the  firedoor  opens  and  to  hold  it 
open  till  the  moment  that  door  closes, 
when    the    vnlve    returns    to    its   originnl 
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position,  an  action  produced  by  the  cam. 
A  V6-inch  air  pipe  connects  this  valve  at 
X  Fig.  2,  with  the  reservoir  pipe  of  the 
air-brake  system,  the  connection  beins: 
made  between  the  reservoir  and  the  cut- 
out cock.  The  pipe,  extending  forward 
over  the  boiler,  connects  the  valve  re- 
ferred to  with  cylinder  B,  A  globe  valve 
stands  open  when  in  use  to  admit  air  to 
valve  Fig.  2,  by  which  is  opened  a  minute 


air  passage  to  pipe  mentioned,  just  as 
the  firedoor  begins  to  open,  and  closes  it 
just  before  the  door  is  ful^  closed.  This 
closing  cuts  off  air  port  X  and  opens  in 
instantaneous  succession  exhaust  y.  By 
this  means  compressed  air  is  admitted  to 
cylinder  B,  and  by  its  action  the  largo 
air  gate  CI  is  opened.  This  movement  is 
Fo  quick  that  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the   firedoor  and  gate  C  are  practically 
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coincident,  due  to  the  velocity  of  air  un- 
der high  pressure.  The  position  and  pur- 
pose of  cylinder  B  will  be  understood 
from  the  illustrations  sufficiently  well  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper.  The  object  of 
▼alve  A  is  simply  to  control  the  passage 
of  air  to  and  from  cylinder  B,  and  in  turn 


pressure  of  C*  to  its  seat  is  regulated  by 
the  compressing  nut  h*  and  jam  nut  h*. 
When  a  sufficient  measure  of  vacuum 
is  created  in  the  smokebox  by  the  exhaust 
of  steam  the  external  air  pressure  forces 
(f-  open  to  position  shown  by  dotted  lines, 
or  less,  according  to  its  force.     This  of 
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Plate  3.    LocomotiTe  Draft  Racnlator 


cylinder  B  through  this  means  opens  and 
closes  air  gate  C,  the  action  originating 
at  the  firedoor.  A  spiral  spring  seated  in 
the  upper  part  of  cylinder  B  is  com- 
pressed when  air  is  admitted  under  the 
piston,  and  reacting,  when  the  firedoor 
closes,  expels  the  air  from  cylinder  B 
through  exhaust  F,  and  gate  Q  closes. 
These  are  the  movements  produced  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  firedoor.    The 


course  compresses  the  spiral  spring  re- 
ferred to,  which,  in  turn,  reacts  instantly 
and  closes  the  gate,  it  having  been  open 
only  a  moment*  but  long  enough  to  neu- 
tralize in  large  part  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  exhaust  through  means  of  the  op- 
posing current  of  air  thus  admitted  into 
the  smokebox. 

An   auxiliary   or   check   spring   V*^   is 
placed  in  this  cylinder  as  shown  In  Plate 
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2 ;  it  encloses  spring  B^  at  its  lower  end 
and  operates  only  at  times  to  hasten  re- 
turn of  C-  to  its  seat  when  engine  is  ex- 
hausting very  rapidly  by  pressing  against 
the  shoulders  of  6'  when  the  piston  rises 
suddenly. 

Plate  4  is  designed  for  use  where  the 
smokebox  door  is  held  by  one  central 
clamp.  It  is  a  cheap  construction.  The 
air  trap  being  cast  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  smokebox  door,  otherwise  it  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  previous  repre- 
sentations and  performs  the  same  duties. 
It  is  especially  applicable  to  the  usual 
foreign  construction,  or  it  may  be  used  to 
advantage  when  a  railroad  prefers  to  con- 
struct its  own  machines. 


far,  then,  as  it  is  true  that  the  bad  effects 
named  are  due  to  the  sudden,  impulsive 
and  excessive  draught,  and  of  air  going 
into  the  firebox,  it  Ls  undoubtedly  true 
they  are  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  character  of  draught  is 
changed  and  made  more  elastic.  Except 
as  to  fuel  saving  there  is  at  present  no 
way  of  knowing  the  degree  of  economy 
effected  by  the  use  of  this  device. 

In  the  latest  equipments  there  is  ap- 
parently perfect  combustion  of  all  fuel 
entering  the  firebox,  and  slight  if  any  loss 
from  sparks  has  been  reported. 

This  showing  is  suggestive,  and  when 
compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  effect- 
ing it,  it  is  extremely  so.     The  question 


PUte  4.    Locomotive  Draft  RocuUtor 


The  foregoing  will  make  clear  to  me- 
chanical engineers  and  others  in  railroad 
service  the  construction  and  operation  of 
this  device.  Its  use,  while  giving  econom- 
ical results,  involves  no  trouble  or  harm 
of  any  kind.  No  change  in  the  locomo- 
tive ;  not  a  scratch  on  the  boiler ;  no  ex- 
tra work  to  engineers  or  firemen.  Not 
the  least  apprehension  need  be  felt  on  this 
account.  This  has  been  attested  in  va- 
rious reports  by  railroad  ofl5cers  in  charge 
of  the  many  trials  made  by  the  device  and 
after  long  experience  in  its  use,  and  will 
be  shown  wherever  ufed. 

Practical  Results. — The  full  measure 
of  efficiency  of  the  appliance  described 
above  can  not  be  understood  without 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  field 
of  its  usefulness.  As  stated,  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  draught  of  locomotive 
engines  are  waste  of  fuel,  injury  to  flues, 
and  frequent  firing  of  property  through 
sparks  blown  from  the  stack.  To  these 
may  be  added  constant  and  serious  loss  in 
boiler  fronts  and  doors  of  smokebox  from 
henting  nnd  time  rennired  for  repairs.    So 


then  for  cons'.cleration  is  the  certainty  of 
the.  results  and  the  cost  of  obtaining 
them.. 

The  actual  benefits  secured  by  the  use 
of  the  draught  regulator  are  those  often 
sought  by  other  means,  but  past  efforts 
have  mainly  failed. 

All  the  foregoing  claims  are  substan- 
tiated by  railroad  men  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  device  in  use.  The  writer  has 
usually  been  personally  present  at  the 
trials  of  the  device,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  statements  herein  made. 

The  draught  regulator  has  been  in  ac- 
tual service  covering  a  period  of  over  six 
years.  There  have  been  made  twenty 
equipments,  and  the  equipped  engines 
have  aggregated  on  the  different  roads 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles.  They  have  recorded  no  failure  nor 
trouble  of  any  kind,  economy  being  the 
invariable  result.  The  repairs  were  of 
minor  character,  involving  no  difficulty, 
and  but  slight  cost.  While  requiring  for 
its  oi)eration  air  from  the  brake  reservoir 
each    time    the    firedoor    is    opened,    tho 
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volume  ia  so  small  that  no  effect  on  the 
supply  has  ever  been  visible.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  while  the  device  requires 
most  air  for  service  on.  up  grades  because 
of  constant  stoking,  the  brakes  at  such 
times  require  the  least,  and  vice  versa. 


What  f>eVices  for  and  A  rrangement 
of  Engines  Will  Lighten  the  Work 
of  the  Engineer  and  Fireman  ?  * 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  how  to  re- 
duce the  labor  of  the  locomotive  engineer 
and  fireman  we  believe  that  anything  that 
will  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  men 
on  the  locomotive  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  reducing  their  labor. 

The  first  suggestion  that  comes  to  mind 
is  the  keeping  up  of  the  locomotives. 
They  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition  at  all  times.  We  all  know 
from  experience  the  wearisome  result  of 
riding  an  engine  that  is  run  down  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  back  shop  would  be  a 
far  more  suitable  place  for  it  than  out  on 
the  road;  also,  the  worry  that  goes  with 
trying  to  get  over  the  road  and  make  good 
time  with  an  engine  of  this  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  a 
regular  engineer  and  fireman  for  each 
engine,  if  possible,  and  the  practice  of 
pooling  engines  discouraged  wherever  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of 
shortage  of  power. 

The  engines  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  after  each  trip.  This  can  be  done 
with  comparatively  little  expense  to  the 
company  and  the  money  spent  in  doing  it 
will  prove  a  good  investment,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  the  men 
to  take  better  care  of  the  engines,  and 
will  also  assist  them  by  making  it  easier 
when  inspecting  the  different  parts  for 
them  to  detect  any  defect  that  may  exist 
and  that  they  can  have  remedied  before 
going  out  on  another  trip. 

On  the  large  locomotives  of  the  present 
day  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  the  fireman  to  do  very 
much  cleaning  in  addition  to  shoveling  the 
amount  of  coal  necessary  to  move  a  heavy 
freight  train  from  one  terminal  to  an- 
other, and  we  believe  that  a  fireman 
should  be  relieved  of  all  cleaning  on  large 
consolidated  engines,  except  the  cab.  This 
he  should  be  required  to  keep  .in  a  good, 
presentable  condition.  He  should  also  be 
required  to  keep  the  boxes  of  the  tender, 


*  Report  of  eommittee  pretentad  before  the 
eoBveatloB  of  the  TrsTeling  Bngineen'  Amo- 
oiatioB,  at  Detroit,  Mieh.,  September  11-16, 1906. 


where  the  supplies  are  kept,  in  a  good 
condition. 

The  engineers  on  large  consolidated  en- 
gines should  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the 
wedges,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
large  man  to  get  under  one  of  them  when 
they  are  out  on  the  road,  besides  being 
very  dangerous,  owing  to  the  small  space 
that  he  has  between  the  drivers  to  get 
under  them. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  required  to  key  the  rods  where  keyed 
rods  are  used. 

There  should  be  suitable  rest  houses 
provided  at  all  terminals,  with  washroom, 
lounging  room  and  sleeping  room,  kept  in 
a  cleanly  condition  at  all  times,  so  that 
the  men  could  take  advantage  of  the  time 
between  runs  to  rest  up  and  be  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  for  the  return  trip.  How- 
ever, rest  houses  do  not  pertain  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  engine  and  tender, 
although  we  think  the  suggestion  a  suit- 
able one  for  the  place. 

The  cab  roof  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  prevent  the  water  from  running  down 
over  the  sides  of  the  cab  and  the  necks 
and  backs  of  the  engineer  and  fireman 
every  time  they  are  compelled  to  put  their 
heads  out  of  the  window  in  a  storm.  The 
cab  should  be  provided  with  a  small  wing 
window  on  each  side  to  protect  the  eyes 
of  the  engineer  or  fireman  when  looking 
ahead  in  a  storm.  Such  a  window  could 
be  made  of  a  light  of  glass  6x18  inches, 
framed  and  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
cab  by  hinges. 

All  injector  valves  should  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  engineer  or  fireman ; 
preferably,  both  injectors  on  the  right 
side  of  the  engine.  The  brake  valve  and 
throttle  lever  should  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  engineer  when  looking  out  of  the 
side  cab  window.  The  reverse  lever 
should  be  located  where  the  engineer  could 
throw  it  to  either  extreme  without  being 
obliged  to  get  on  the  seat  box.  The  whis- 
tle lever  should  be  within  easy  reach  of 
the  engineer  without  him  being  required 
to  stand  up  to  sound  the  whistle.  Thtf  e 
should  be  a  hose  attachment  on  the 
branch  pipe  of  at  least  one  injector,  to 
enable  the  fireman  to  keep  the  coal  wet 
and  prevent  the  dust  from  flying  around 
in  the  cab.  The  oil  can  tray  oyer  the  fire- 
door  should  be  shaped  properly,  bo  as  to 
shade  the  eyes  of  the  engineer  when  the 
door  is  open.  The  lubricator  should  be 
located  far  enough  from  the  roof  of  the 
cab  to  give  good  clearance  to  the  oil  can 
when  it  is  beng  filled.  We  have  seen 
lubricators   placed  so   near  the  roof  of 
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^he  cab  that  a  special  can  had  to  be  made 
in  order  to  get  at  them. 

Lubricator  feed  valves  of  the  engine 
should  have  a  gauge  of  some  sort  to  en- 
able the  engineer  to  set  the  lubricator 
feeds  without  having  to  count  the  drops. 
The  front  cab  windows  should  be  large 
enough  to  permit  of  the  engineer  or  fire- 
man passing  out  through  them  when  nec- 
essary, and  should  be  of  a  p-ood  quality 
of  glass,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  see  accurately  any  object  ahead  of  the 
engine.  There  should  be  a  window  locat- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  cab  so  that  they 
can  see  the  top  of  the  stack  at  all  times. 
The  grate-shaking  rigging  should  be  locat- 
ed in  the  deck  of  the  cab  where  the  grates 
can  be  shaken  at  any  time  while  the  en- 
gine is  running,  and  the  grates  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  make  them  shake  easily. 
The  steam  gauge  and  air  gauge,  especially 
the  air  gauge,  should  be  placed  where  the 
engineer  can  see  it  at  a  glance  in  daytime 
or  night.  All  cab  lights  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  throw  light  on  gauges  and 
water  glass,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
read  properly  without  the  engineer  or  fire- 
man having  to  leave  their  seats  to  do  so. 
The  engines  should  be  provided  with 
pneumatic  bell  ringers  and  sanders. 

The  tenders  of  coal-burning  locomotives 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  coal  space 
would  be  in  the  shape  of  a  hopper,  and 
the  rear  plate  have  sufficient  pitch  that 
the  motion  of  the  engine  running  along 
would  keep  the  coal  working  forward 
within  easy  reach  of  the  fireman.  The 
manhole  on  top  of  the  tank  should  be 
oblong,  in  order  to  overcome  the  necessity 
of  having  to  stop  the  engine  at  exactly  the 
right  spot  to  get  the  water  spout  in  the 
hole.  All  supply  boxes  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  accessible  from  the  gang- 
way. 

On  oil-burning  locomotives  the  handles 
of  blower,  heater,  atomizer  and  firing 
valves  should  be  on  left  side  of  the  cab, 
where  they  will  not  obstruct  the  room  be- 
tween the  boiler  head  and  cab  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  fireman  on  the  seat  box. 
Valves  for  controlling  flow  of  steam  to 
heater  box,  direct  or  indirect  heater,  or 
to  blow  dirt  out  of  burner,  and  valve  to 
drain  water  out  of  oil  tank,  should  be 
placed  so  they  can  be  operated  from  either 
i.he  deck  of  tender  or  engine.  Provision 
should  be  made  so  that  brick  or  any  other 
obstacle  that  may  form  in  fronfof  the 
burner  can  be  removed  from  engine  deck. 

Levers  to  side,  front  or  back  dampers 
should  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  fireman. 
Cable  to  safety  valve  in  oil  tank  should 


pass  through  cab  to  outside,  so  it  can  be 
reached  from  either  running-board  if  nec- 
essary. We  would  recommend  the  use  of 
flexible  joints  for  steam  and  oil  connec- 
tions between  engine  and  tender.  Best 
results  are  obtained  by  keeping  regular 
crews  on  engines. 

One  of  the  best  labor-saving  devices  we 
have  found  for  a  long  time  is  the  pneu- 
matic fire-door  operator.  The  operating 
lever  is  placed  in  such  a  position  on  the 
deck  of  the  cab  that  the  fireman  by  plac- 
ing his  foot  on  it  opens  the  door,  by  mov- 
ing his  foot  away  the  door  is  closed,  thus 
insuring  the  swinging  of  the  door  between 
shovels  of  coal  and  also  preventing  chill- 
ing of  the  flues  by  permitting  the  door  to 
remain  open  longer  than  is  necessary.  A 
device  of  this  kind  should  be  applied  to 
each  locomotive. 

Where  ash-pans  have  to  be  cleaned 
along  the  road  they  should  be  made  with 
drop  bottoms  which  could  be  operated 
from  the  cab,  as  the  practice  of  crawling 
under  engines  on  the  main  track  for  the 
purpose  of  hoeing  out  the  ash-pan  ia  not 
only  inconvenient  but  dangerous. 

In  presenting  these  suggestions  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  locomotive  and 
tender  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
take  up  any  of  the  valuable  time  of  this 
convention  in  explaining  why  these  sug- 
gestloos  are  made.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  reason  why  should  be  very  plain  to 
each  one  of  us,  as  we  all  know  from  our 
own  personal  experience  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  engineer  to  keep 
a  constant  lookout  on  the  track  ahead  of 
him,  especially  when  engaged  in  the  fast 
passenger  service  of  the  present  day.  For 
instance :  A  train  running  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  per  hour,  which  is  a  very  or- 
dinary rate  of  speed  for  passenger  trains 
of  the  present  time;  would  travel  at  the 
rate  of  88  feet  per  second ;  while  the  en- 
gineer turns  around  for  the  short  space 
of  five  seconds  to  apply  an  injector  his 
train  would  have  run  exactly  one-twelfth 
of  a  mile,  and  five  seconds  is  not  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  time  to  be  used  in 
applying  an  ordinary  injector.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  injector  alone,  but  to  all 
of  the  valves  in  the  cab  that  have  to  be 
operated  while  the  locomotive  is  in  mo- 
tion. They  should  all  be  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  either  the  engineer  or  fire- 
man to  avoid  the  necessity  of  them  having 
to  turn  around  to  operate  them. 

In  regard  to  the  air  sander:  This  is 
not  only  a  labor-saving  device  for  the 
engineer,  but  will  pay  for  itself  In  a  short 
time  in  the  economy  reanlting  from  the 
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saving  of  sand  and  the  labor  at  the  sand- 
house,  besides  the  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  we  are  not  going  to  run  out  of 
sand  half  way  over  the  division  on  ac- 
count of  having  to  run  out  more  sand 
than  is  actually  needed,  by  pulling  the 
sand  lever  and  opening  the  valves  wider 
than  is  necessary  to  let  down  sufficient 
sand  to  keep  the  engine  from  slipping, 
which  is  not  only  a  waste  of  sand,  but 
will  cause  the  train  to  haul  harder  than 
it  would  if  but  a  slight  snrinkling  of  sand 
were  used. 


teresting  and,  of  course,  an  absolutely  ac- 
curate (?)  description  of  a  new  train 
recently  put  in  service  on  the  C,  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry. : 

The  new  train  on  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway  passed  through 
Chula  for  the  first  time  Sunday  night 
about  three  hours  after  dark.  There  was 
no  hesitation  at  Chula  town,  at  leajst 
none  perceptible.  There  are  no  high 
places  in  Chula  town,  hence  we  question 
whether  she  ever  touched  the  track.  She 
just  ripped  a  great  fiery  hole  in  the  dark- 


-I..- .  ^ 


The  Southwest  Limited 


The  glass  in  the  cab  windows  should  be 
of  a  good  quality,  without  flaws  in  it  to 
distort  the  appearance  of  any  object  that 
may  loom  up  in  front  of  the  engine. 

Not  having  had  any  experience  with  the 
automatic  stoker,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
comment  on  the  advisability  of  its  use. 
However,  the  subject  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly handled  by  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  at  their  convention  in  1904, 
the  report  of  which  may  be  found  on  page 
aCT  in  the  proceedings  of  that  convention. 

Committee — D.  D.  Kessler,  Chairman ; 
A.  S.  Meade,  A.  J.  McKillop,  William 
Daze  and  P.  J.  Miller. 

#       #       # 

The  Southwest  Limited. 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ed. 
H.  Smith,  of  Chula,  Mo.,  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Victor  E.  Stevens,  is  a  most  in- 


ness  and  left  the  atmosphere  heated 
steam  hot  for  a  second,  then  whistled  for 
Niantic  or  Chicago,  we  are  not  certain 
which.  If  "Central"  had  not  been  closed 
we  would  have  telephoned  to  Chicago  to 
see  if  she  hadn't  run  clean  through  the 
Union  Station.  She  is  sure  'nuf  a 
*'hurryup  train."  Chicago  is  only  about 
three  miles  up  the  track  now.  She  is  a 
gleam  of  summer  sunlight,  vestibuled  and 
electric  lighted  from  the  cow  catcher  clear 
back  a  hundred  yards  behind  the  last 
coach.  She  is  knee  deep  with  velvet  car- 
pets, and  her  cushions  are  as  soft  as  a 
girl's  cheek.  She  is  lighted  to  a  dazzle 
and  heated  to  a  frazzle.  She  was  built 
to  beat  the  world,  and  her  gorgeous  splen- 
dor makes  us  chuckle  to  think  we  have 
a  pass  on  her.  She  goes  so  fast  that  the 
six  porters  look  like  one  big  fat  nigger. 
She  is  called  "The  Southwest  Limited." 
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She  stops  both  ways  at  Chillicothe,  and 
you  can  get  on  her  there,  but,  you'll  have 
to  hurry. 

#      #      # 

Comparison  of  American  and  En- 
ropean  RailWap  Service. 

The  New  York  CSommerclal  has  pub- 
lished the  following  Interview  with  an 
employe  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  regarding  train 
service  in  Europe : 

I  traveled  with  two  ladies  from  Bre- 
men to  Leipzig,  first-class.  In  the  car 
wherein  we  left  Bremen  tha  plush  was 
pretty  well  worn  and  faded,  and  the  whole 
.outfit  created  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  the  better  for  renewal;  so  much  so 
that  the  ladies,  who  were  traveling  on 
second-class  tickets  and  having  been  put 
in  first-class  on  account  of  the  train  being 
crowded,  could  hardly  believe  that  they 
were  traveling  in  the  best  to  be  had  when 
I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact.  In 
Hanover  we  had  to  change  into  the 
through  car.  The  compartment,  again 
first-class,  was  somewhat  better,  but  the 
car  was  sorely  in  need  of  cleaning,  and 
especially  the  toilet,  which  was  so  filthy 
that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  seen  a 
broom  or  scrubbing  brush  for  weeks,  and 
surely  the  dirt  could  not  have  accumulat- 
ed during  the  run  from  Vlissingen  to 
Hanover. 

Ice  water  was  entirely  unknown,  but  at 
almost  ev6ry  stop  beer  was  served  to  who- 
ever felt  like  gulping  a  glass  down  before 
the  train  started.  I  certainly  missed  our 
clean,  comfortable  Pullman  cars,  and  am 
sure  that  even  on  our  suburban  trains  by 
far  better  accommodation  is  given  than 
over  there  on  through  service.  Besides, 
our  cars  travel  more  smoothly,  because 
our  equipment  is  heavier,  so  much  so  that 
a  brother  who  visited  me  not  so  very  long 
ago  and  who  has  traveled  very  extensively 
in  Europe,  remarked  about  it: 

One  thing,  however,  which  I  found  on 
through  trains  from  Dresden  to  Berlin 
might  be  worth  copying  for  use  in  our  day 
coaches  on  through  trains,  and  that  is 
automatic  towel  and  soap  supply,  all  for 
a  nickel.  Another  point  for  which  I  must 
in  justice  give  credit  was  that  all  trains 
were  invariably  on  time. 

As  to  transportation  of  freight,  the 
following  achedfile  obtains:  (a)  Fast 
freight,  one  day  handling,  1.  e.,  billing, 
loading,  etc.,  and  one  day  for  every  186 
Bile*  or  fractioD  thereof;    (b)  ordinary 


freight,  handling  two  days,  transportation 
one  day  up  to  62  miles,  and  one  day  for 
every  additional  200  kilometers  or  frac- 
tion thereof.  Refrigerator-cars,  which 
play  such  an  important  part  with  our 
railroads,  are  entirely  unkpown  over 
there,  and  it  is  up  to  the  shipper  to  pack 
sufficient  ice  in  the  box  or  basket,  as  for 
instance  when  forwarding  fresh  fish,  to 
carry  the  shipment  to  destination. 

As  to  accounting  matters,  one  could 
hardly  draw  a  comparison,  as  the  compli- 
cations which  aiise  in  this  country  on 
account  of  private  ownership  and  the 
numerous  individual  roads  are  almost  be- 
yond their  comprehension.  To  begin  with, 
a  bill  of  lading  is  unknown.  The  waybill 
is  made  by  the  ^-^hipper  and  completed  by 
the  agent,  and  a  receipt  for  the  freight  is 
given  only  upon  special  request.  The 
waybill  is  then  entered  into  the  freight 
forwarded  register,  and,  without  being 
copied  in  an  impression  book,  is  turned 
over  to  the  conductor  to  travel  with  the 
freight.  Card  waybills  for  carload  freight 
are  also  unknown.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  a  recapitulation  is  made  and  sent, 
together  with  the  freight-forwarded  regis- 
ter, to  the  main  office,  to  be  checked,  and 
the  latter  to  be  returned  after  about  two 
weeks.  During  this  period  the  agent  is 
without  any  record  whatsoever  of  his 
freight  forwarded.  At  the  other  end  the 
receiving  agent  makes  up  a  daily  state- 
ment, entering  all  freight  received  as  to 
waybill  reference,  consignee,  weight  and 
charges  to  collect.  He  also  enters  the 
waybills  in  the  freight-received  register, 
forw^arding  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  together  with  the  balance  sheet, 
to  the  main  office,  where  it  is  retained  for 
good. 

Inasmuch  as  freight  charges  are  based 
on  mileage,  settlement  with  foreign  roads 
is  very  simple,  especially  as  terminal 
switching,  damage  and  similar  allowances 
to  be  deducted  before  pro  rating  are  ap- 
parently unknown.  Final  adjustments 
are  supposed  to  be  made  within  three 
months,  and  a  year  is  the  outside  limit 
This  also  does  away  with  the  large  num- 
ber, of^over  and  undercharge  claims  which 
are  such  a  great  burden  to  our  accounting 
dep^^ments.  Scale  weights  are  being  ap- 
plied invariably,  and  no  allowances  are 
made  on  articles  subject  to  shrinkage, 
such  as  potatoes.  Revision  of  billing  is 
done  by  simply  picking  an  item  here  and 
there  from  the  reports. — The  Railway  and 
Engineering  Review. 
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A  Water'Tube  Locomotive  Boiler. 

The  illufltrations  here  shown  are  of  a 
water-tube  locomotive  boiler  which  has 
been  in  successful  use  on  the  Algerian 
lines  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediter- 
ranean Railway,  and  was  built  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Robert,  the  chief  engi- 
neer. 

Within  the  boiler  are  two  horizontal 
drums,  the  larger  being  above  and  the 
smaller  below,  which  are  connected  by 
three  upright  tubes  or  pipes,  as  well  as  by 
the  circulating  tubes.  The  lower  drum  is 
filled  with  water,  and  the  upper  drum 
contains  both  water  and  steam. 


The  side  walls  of  the  firebox  are  formed 
by  a  series  of  tubes  which  connect  the 
upper  drum  with  headers  below  the  grate 
level,  these  headers  also  being  connected 
with  the  lower  dram  by  circulating  pipes. 
The  gases  from  the  firebox  pass  between 
the  nests  of  water  tubes  on  their  way  to 
the  smokebox. 

This  boiler  is  said  to  have  special  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinary  boiler  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  cleaned,  no 
flat  surfaces  to  be  stayed  by  bolts  or 
braces,  leas  weight  for  the  same  amount 
of  heating  surface,  and  leas  time  required 
for  making  repairs. 


:S:^^ 
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Watar-Tab*  Locomothre  BoiUr,  Paris.  Lyons  and  M«ditemuM«a  Raflway— Lontitudiiud  Saetion 


Water-Tuba  LocomotiTe  Boiler.  Paris,  Lyotu  and  Mediterranean  Railwajr— CroM  Sections 
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The  UtilUation  of  Peat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  po- 
litical considerations,  the  chief  reason  for 
the  striking  difference  between  the  pros- 
perity of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  due  to  the  comparative 
absence  of  manufactures  in  the  latter 
country.  The  reasons  for  this  industrial 
backwardness  are  not  far  to  seek.  Al- 
though enjoying  equal  geographical  ad- 
vantages and  a  mild  and  equable  climate, 
the  Island  lacks  the  abundant  coal  supply 
with  which  this  country  is  endowed.  At 
one  time  practically  the  whole  of  Ireland 
must  have  been  covered  with  coal-bearing 
strata,  overlaying  the  rocks  of  carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  which  constitute  the  chief 
geological  formation ;  but  in  place  of  the 
coal-measures,  we  now  find  deposits  of 
boulder-clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  bearing 
witness  to  the  action  of  ice  and  water,  by 
whose  agency  the  land  has  been  robbed  of 
such  a  valuable  inheritance.  Remains  of 
the  former  coal-measures  are  still  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  north-east  and  south- 
west corners ;  but  the  total  output  is  only 
about  125,000  tons  yearly,  as  against  the 
225,000,000  tons  raised  in  Great  Britain. 

The  absence  of  coal  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try is  particularly  rich  in  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  which  lie  idle  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  suitable  fuel  for  smelting.  Formerly 
the  ore  was  reduced  on  a  considerable 
scale  by  the  use  of  charcoal  obtained  from 
the  forests  with  which  the  country  was  at 
that  time  covered ;  but  this  source  of  fuel 
is  no  longer  available,  and  for  over  a 
century  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  been 
practically  extinct.  Nothing,  again,  but 
the  fuel  difficulty  appears  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  cotton  industry  thriving  In 
Ireland,  as  it  does  in  Lancashire.  The 
humidity  of  the  climate  of  Lancashire, 
which  is  usually  credited  as  being  the 
most  potent  factor  of  the  success  of  its 
cotton  trade,  is  at  least  equaled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  and  the  raw 
material  could  be  delivered  there,  if  any- 
thing, more  cheai)ly  than  on  this  side. 

A  possible  source  of  fuel  for  these  and 
other  purposes  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
peat  bogs  which  cover  a  great  proportion 
of  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  bogs 
vary  from  20  feet  to  30  feet  and  more  in 
thickness  over  a  total  area  of  about  2,500 
square  miles,  while  comparatively  thin  de- 
posits, found  in  the  more  mountainous 
districts,  cover  an  additional  area  of  about 
1,MX)  square  miles.     It  will  be  seen  that 


if  peat  could  be  rendered  available  for 
fuel  on  a  commercial  scale,  a  great  future 
awaits  the  industry;  and  if  the  prophe- 
sied exhaustion  of  our  own  coal  supplies 
should  eventually  come  to  pass,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  utilization  of  peat  would  im- 
mediately become  of  vital  importance  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

In  composition,  peat  partakes  much 
of  the  nature  of  wood.  When  dried,  it 
is  found  on  analysis  to  contain  about  GO 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  33  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen, and  6  i>er  cent,  of  hydrogen.  The 
carbon  is  thus  present  in  only  about  two- 
thirds  the  quantity  found  in  bituminous 
coal,  while  the  oxygen  is  from  twice  to 
ten  times  the  amount,  the  hydrogen  in 
the  two  cases  being  about  the  same.  Air- 
dried  peat  has,  on  an  average,  only  one- 
half  the  calorific  value  of  coal,  while  even 
when  kiln-dried  the  proportion  does  not 
exceed  two-thirds.  It  thus  compares  rath- 
er unfavorably  with  coal  so  far  as  heating 
properties  are  concerned,  and  its  greater 
bulk  and  «*«*!i:i;blineBS  make  it  less  suitable 
for  storage  and  transport,  although  these 
disadvantages  are  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated by  the  fact  that,  being  found  on 
the  surface,  deep  underground  workings, 
with  the  heavy  working  costs  thereby  in- 
volved, are  unnecessary.  As  a  fuel  it  has 
advantages  over  coal  in  the  very  small 
amount  of  sulphur  present,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  slagging.  Its  freedom  from 
sulphur  renders  the  iron  from  peat-fed 
blast-furnaces  equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
charcoal  iron,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
present  in  the  substance  makes  a  smaller 
air-supply  necessarv,  hence  reducing  the 
wasteful  passage  of  nitrogen  through  the 
fuel. 

Tne  most  serious  drawback  to  its  use, 
however,  consists  in  the  enormous  Quan- 
tity of  water  always  contained  in  it  in  its 
natural  state.  When  cut  from  the  bog, 
water  is  present  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
90  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  even  after 
standing  in  stacks  in  the  open  ahr  until, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  the  sods  still  retain  over  25  per  cent, 
of  moisture.  Furthermore,  in  this  condi- 
tion, it  is  very  bulky  and  friable;  and 
though  the  cost  of  digging  and  stacking 
it  is  extremely  low,  before  peat  becomes 
a  marketable  commodity  other  treatment, 
with  the  object  of  drying  and  consolidat- 
ing it,  is  necessary. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  treat- 
ment commonly  consists  in  grinding  or 
mincing  the  sods  immediately  they  are 
dug,  until  the  substance  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  thick  mud,  which  is  made 
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into  bricks,  the  latter  being  piled  in 
stacks  and  dried  in  the  open  air  for  a 
month  or  two.  Peat  bricks  made  in  this 
waj  resemble  lignite  in  appearance  and 
density;  but  when  as  dry  as  they  can 
be  got,  they  still  contain  over  20  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  They  are  sufficiently 
hard  to  stand  a  reasonable  amount  of 
handling,  and  may  be  stored  without  de- 
teriorating. Bricks  thus  prepared  are 
used  in  large  quantities  all  over  the  con- 
tinent as  a  substitute  for  coal  where  the 
latter  is  dear,  the  fuel  being  found  suit- 
able for  both  locomotive  and  stationary 
boilers,  chemical  works,  breweries,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  domestic  heatini^. 

A  further  improvement  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  peat  consists  in  compressing  it 
hydraulically  into  hard  compact  bri- 
quettes. At  first  sight  this  would  appear 
to  solve  the  problems  of  extracting  mois- 
ture and  reducing  bulk  and  brittleness  at 
the  same  time,  but  a  succession  of  failures 
have  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of 
expelling  the  surplus  water,  even  after 
aii'-drying,  oy  this  means.  Peat  contain- 
ing 77.7  per  cent,  of  water  leaves  the 
press  with  nearly  63.5  per  cent,  still  pres- 
ent after  having  been  submitted  to  a 
pressure  of  2  tons  per  square  inch.  Most 
exhaustive  experiments  have  been  made, 
particular  in  Germany,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  plan  workable ;  but  the  re- 
sults are  given  in  a  report  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Thaulow  to  the  Norwegian  Government 
in  June,  1902,  as  having  been  a  complete 
failure.  The  report  states  that  it  proved 
difficult  to  reduce  the  water  even  to  66 
per  cent,  by  pressure  alone,  and  the  pro- 
cess required  so  much  ciipital  expenditure 
and  such  high  running  costs  to  obtain 
such  indifferent  results,  that  the  expense 
waa  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  output. 
Another  method  of  extracting  water  is 
by  the  use  of  centrifugal  machines,  but 
this,  again,  fails  to  produce  the  required 
degree  of  dryness.  It  would  appear  that 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in 
supplementing  the  tedious  air-drying  by 
using  artificial  heat  to  drive  off  the  re- 
sidual water.  Dryers  designed  for  this 
purpose  consist  of  an  iron  cylinder  from 
3  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter  by  about  30 
feet  long,  revolving  on  gudgeons  at  each 
end.  Beneath  this  cylinder  is  a  furnace, 
the  hot  gases  from  which  pass  down  the 
entire  length  of.the  casing,  and  return 
through  the  interior  in  contact  with  the 
peat  The  draught  is  maintained  by  a 
fan  at  the  outlet,  which  also  removes  the 
evaporated  water.  The  peat  before  en- 
tering the  dram  is  disintegrated  by  a  ma- 


chine, and  as  the  drum  is  inclined  to  a 
slight  angle,  the  contents  slowly  travel  to 
the  lower  end,  under  the  influence  of  grav- 
ity. The  Simpson  dryer,  in  use  on  some  of 
the  Canadian  peat  bogs,  is  rather  more 
elaborate.  From  a  description  contained 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Carter,  pub- 
lished in  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Ontario,  it  is  seen  that  this  form  of  dryer 
contains  two  revOlving-drums,  30  feet 
long,  situated  one  above  the  other,  and 
both  inclined  slightly  to  the  horizontal. 
Both  drums  are  fitted  with  baffle-plates 
for  stirring  up  the  peat.  The  latter  is  fed 
into  the  lower  cylinder,  thence  into  a  pan- 
conveyor,  which  carries  it  back  between 
the  cylinders,  and  discharges  it  into  the 
upper  one.  After  its  passage  through 
this,  it  is  delivered  into  a  shoot  leading 
to  a  breaker.  The  hot  gases  from  the 
furnace  beneath  never  come  in  contact  di- 
rectly with  the  peat,  and  hence  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  volatile  constituents  are 
retained.  The  cylinders  are  driven  by 
chain  gear,  the  upper  ^ohe  making  three 
revolutions  per  minute  and  the  lower  one 
nine,  a  charge  of  peat  occupying  twenty 
minutes  in  the  entire  passage.  As  regards 
efficiency,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Simpson 
drier  will  reduce  thie  amount  of  water  in 
peat  from  50  to  10  or  15  per  cent.,  con- 
suming not  more  than  200  pounds  of  air- 
dried  peat  aa  fuel  i)er  ton  produced. 

An  electrical  process  of  drying  peat  has 
been  proposed,  and  we  understand  that  a 
p!ant  is  now  being  erected  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  idea  on 
a  commercial  scale.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  water  has  been  extracted  by  a  . 
centrifugal  machine,  electrodes  are  insert- 
ed in  the  peat  mass  and  current  from  a 
dynamo  passed  through  for  some  time. 
The  current  heats  the  mass  on  account  of 
its  resistance,  and  is  further  claimed  to 
rupture  the  cellular  fibrous  matter,  and 
thus  assist  the  final  consolidation.  It 
will  be  very  surprising  if  such  a  process 
can  compete  successfully  with  heating  by 
the  direct  action  of  fuel ;  for  whereas  one 
unit  of  electricity  can  not  possibly  develop 
more  than  3,410  heat  units,  and  at  present 
requires  about  3  pounds  of  coal  to  pro- 
duce, the  direct  combustion  of  the  same 
coal  would  develop  about  thirteen  times 
the  amount  given  back  on  degrading  the 
electricity  into  heat. 

The  peat,  after  being  dried  and  disinte- 
grated, has  next  to  be  formed  into  small 
dense  briquettes.  The  most  convenient 
shape  for  these  is  cylindrical,  having  a 
diameter  of  2  inches  to  2^  inches  and  of 
equal  depth.     The  presses  used  for  this 
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purpose  are  of  two  kinds:  one  in  which 
the  descending  ram  drives  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  peat  into  a  die  with  a  closed  bot- 
tom, and  the  other  in  which  the  die  is  in 
thie  form  of  an  open-ended  tube  about  12 
inches  long.  The  latter  type,  known  as 
the  Dickson  press,  from  the  name  of  its 
inventor,  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
friction  caused  by 'the  pressure  of  the  bri- 
quettes on  the  walls  of  the  tube.  It  ^s 
found  that  a  pressure  of  8  tons  per  square 
inch  is  required  to  force  the  column  of 
finished  briquettes  along  the  tube  against 
the  frictional  resistance  only,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  dense  and  well-fin- 
ished briquette. 

Considerable  power  is  expended  in  the 
operation,  and  the  tube  becomes  heated  by 
the  friction;  but  this  is  an  advantage 
within  limits,  as  the  heat  causes  the  sur- 
face of  the  briquettes  to  become  tarry, 
which  adds  greatly  to  their  damp-resisting 
properties  and  cohesion.  The  tubes  arc 
often  water-jacketed,  to  prevent  too  great 
a  rise  of  temperature,  as  the  punches 
work  continuously  at  the  rate  of  50  to 
60  strokes  per  minute. 

Much  of  the '  mechanical  treatment  of 
the  peat,  such  as  triturating  and  briquett- 
ing,  may  be  avoided  by  gasifying  the  air- 
dried  sods  in  a  producer  and  using  the  re- 
sultant gas  for  beating,  steam-raising,  or 
driving  explosion  engines.  Peat-gas  is 
particularly  suited  for  firing  iron  and  steel 
furnaces  on  account  of  the  very  small 
amounts  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  pres- 
ent, and  its  use  for  this  purpose  in  Swe- 
den is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ex- 
treme purity  of  Swedish  iron.  Less  steam 
is  required  in  the  producer  than  when 
anthracite  or  other  dry  fuel  is  used,  be- 
cause of  the  water  already  contained  in 
the  peat,  and  the  resulting  gas  has  a  cal- 
orific Value  of  about  150  British  thermal 
units  to  the  cubic  foot,  or  much  the  same 
as  ordinary  Dowson  gas.  The  Merrifield 
plant  used  in  Canada  for  the  production 
of  peat-gas  consists  of  a  pair  of  similar 
generators,  one  making  "water-gas"  and 
the  other  '^producer-gas,"  these  gases  be- 
ing mixed  at  the  outlet  to  form  the  final 
product.  The  plant  when  worked  with 
briquetted  peat  is  claimed  to  yield  100,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  at  a  cost  of 
1%  pence  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  reckoning 
fuel  at  6  shillings  per  ton  add  labor  at 
10  pence  per  hour. 

For  the  utilization  of  peat  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  some  more  efficient  way  of 
harvesting  it  than  the  usual  method  of 
digging  it  by  hand  from  the  bog  is  es- 
sential.   The  means  adopted  will  depend 


to  a  ^eat  extent  on  the  comparative  dry- 
ness and  solidity  of  the  bog.  In  some 
cases  much  of  the  water  can  be  drained 
away  previously  to  attempting  to  remove 
the  peat ;  but  if  that  is  impossible  owing 
to  the  formation  of  the  land,  a  dredger, 
similar  to  those  used  for  harbor  work,  is 
floated  on  the  surface  and  delivers  peat, 
in  the  form  of  mud,  to  barges  in  attend- 
ance. An  aerial  ropeway  forms  a  con- 
venient system  of  transport  from  the 
barges  to  terra  firma.  In  the  cases  of 
fairly  dry  bogs  the  surface  is  cleared  of 
growing  moss,  stumps  of  trees,  etc.,  which 
will  serve  as  fuel  for  the  drying  plant. 
In  some  of  the  Canadian  bogs  portable 
tramways  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  bog 
to  convey  the  peat  to  the  works.  The 
surface  of  the  bog  is  then  harrowed,  and 
when  the  loosened^  peat  has  become  fairly 
dry  by  the  action  of  wind  and  sun,  it  is 
raked  together,  loaded  into  trucks,  and 
hauled  to  the  briquetting  works.  At  other 
bogs  mechanical  dredgers  running  on 
broad  wheels  are  employed.  An  endless 
chain,  fitted  with  alternate  knives  and 
scraping-plates,  works  along  the  face  of 
a  trench  about  4  feet  deep.  The  peat 
sliced  off  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine and  deposited  onto  a  conveyor, 
which  delivers  it  into  a  casing  containing 
a  rapidly-revolving  paddle-wheel.  The 
blades  of  the  latter  drive  the  peat  out  in 
a  continuous  shower,  which  falls  on  the 
ground  10  or  15  yards  away.  The  layer 
thus  formed  is  about  ^-inch  thick,  and 
soon  becomes  fairly  dry,  when  it  is  raked 
up  and  taken  to  the  works. — Engineering, 
London,  England. 


The  McAfee  Tank  Water  Strainer 
and  Valve  Combined. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  of  a  loco- 
motive tank  water  strainer  and  valve 
combined,  which  has  been  invented  and 
patented  by  Mr.  Joseph  McAfee,  1432 
Peach  street.  West  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  is  intended  to  obviate  the  many  diffi- 
culties now  experienced  with  the  present 
form  of  tank  water  strainers.  Mr.  Mc- 
Afee says  of  his  invention : 

''Undeniably  the  prompt  and  reliable 
feeding  v^rith  water  of  the  boiler  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  is  one  of  the  prime  condi- 
tions for  the  relidbility  of  the  railway 
service  in  general.  Reliable  train  service 
can  not  be  had  without  the  assurance  of 
a  reliable  feed  water  supply  to  the  boiler 
of  the  locomotive  under  all  conditions  and 
nt  nil  times,  as  this  is  the  foundation  for 
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the  prompt  and  ample  generating  of  the 
necessary  motive  power.  Still  it  is  a  fact 
that  designers  of  locomotive  engines,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  pay  that  attention  to  the 
injector  which  its  importance  calls  for, 
and  beyond  specifying  the  type  and  size 
desired,  hardly  any  other  attention  is  paid 
to  its  most  desirable  location  and  other 
points,  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the 
development  of  the  best  qualities  and  as- 
suring reliable  service. 

"Injectors,  as  any  other  product  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  are  subject  to  defect  and 
failure;  the  very  mechanical  nature  of 
the  ihstrument  calls  for  consideration  in 
its  arrangement  and  that  of  its  acces- 
sories which,  when  properly  considered  at 
the  time  of  building  the  engine,  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  preventing  annoyanci\ 
expense,  and  sometimes  serious  incon- 
venience. It  is  perhaps  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper  to  point  out  some  fea- 
tures in  this  direction.  The.  little  conical 
copper  strainers  inside  ^f  the  feed  pipes 
should  be  abolished,  as  they  are  a  nui- 
sance and  the  cause  of  more  trouble  than 
they  get  credit  for.  If  a  premium  had 
been  put  upon  designing  something  to 
readily  catch  and  retain  any  dirt  in  such 
manner  as  to  materially  reduce  the  water 
supply,  these  strainers  would  undoubtedly 
have  received  the  first  prize.  The  very 
fact  that  they  are  inside  of  the  pipe  is 
objectionable.  The  strainer  should  be  out- 
side the  pipe.  The  size  of  the  strainer 
should  be  such  that,  even  if  half  filled 
with  foreign  matter,  it  would  retain  the 
full  pipe  capacity.  It  should  also  be  so 
designed  that  it  could  be  readily  cleaned 
at  any  time  and  in  a  very  few  seconds. 
Such  strainers  can  be  obtained  in  the 
market,  and  their  cost  would  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  avoiding  troubles 
often  caused  by  their  absince.  The  free 
and  unrestricted  passage  of  the  water 
from  the  tank  to  the  injector  on  a  loco- 
motive is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
the  exptfience  of  the  engineer  and  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  the  question  that 
ordinary  strainers  are  liable  to  become 
stopped  up  and  obstructed  with  the  ac- 
camulations  of  dirt  and  other  matter 
which  gets  into  the  tank  and  prevents  the 
proper  flow  of  water  to  the  injector, 
thereby  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  loss  of  time. 

"To  •bviati  this  difficulty  the  McAfee 
improved  strainer  and  valve  has  been  de- 
signed, which,  while  retaining  the  full 
pipt  «iMB  in  the  perfsrated  strainer,  is 
spaclovs  enough  to  allow  Cor  the  accumu- 
lAtlflU  Af  tiJifi  fimfTjic^^  mlvtances  before 


described,  during  the  ordinary  run  of  the 
locomotive,  and  still  allow  a  free  passage 
for  the  water  from  the  tank  to  the  in- 
jector. By  the  use  of  this  improved 
strainer  the  reducing  of  the  capacity  of 
the  injector  from  a  short  water  supply 
will  be  altogether  avoided,  and  the  in- 
jector will  be  permitted  by  the  continuous 
flow  of  the  water  in  full  volume  from  the 
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tank  to  throw  its  full  capacity  and  reduce 
the  chances  of  its  breaking  to  an  infini- 
tesimal degree.  The  very  large  outlet  at 
the  bottom  will  enable  the  engineer  to 
clean  the  strainer  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  is  to  give  the  handle  one  full 
turn,  as  this  will  raise  the  valve  one  inch 
from  its  lower  seat,  and  the  water  will 
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rush  tbroagh  the  discharge  and  clean  the 
strainer  at  once. 

"Removing  fine  particles  of  coal  and 
cinders,  which  wear  injector  tubes  and 
check  valve  seats,  insures  fuU  capacity  of 
th9  injector.  Owing  to  the  large  area  of 
the  strainer  it  can  be  cleaned  or  repaired 
easily  and  quickly  without  breaking  the 
pipe  connections.  Further  advantages  are 
less  wear  of  the  combining  and  delivery 
tubes,  material  saving  in  time,  and  con- 
tenient  and  mechanical  arrangements  of 
all  the  parts. 

"The  stated  difficulties  are  now  of  com- 
mon, every-day  —  and  night  —  occurrence 
in  the  running  of  locomotives  on  all 
roads. 

"By  the  use  of  this  invention  there  is : 

"No  more  trouble  with  the  water  sup- 
ply from  the  tank  to  the  injectors  of  the 
locomotives ;  no  more  detentions  at  the 
roundhouses  or  on  the  road  on  account 
of  injectors  failing  to  work ;  no  more 
time  lost  cleaning  out  tank  screens,  thaw- 
ing out  tank  hose  and  feed  pipes,  and  re- 
newing burned-out  tank  hose;  no  more 
fires  to  be  drawn  on  account  of  the  in- 
jectors failing  to  work,  while  running 
over  the  road,  the  trouble  being  due  to 
dirty  tank  screens  causing  coal  cinders, 
or  something  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
working  of  the  injector  by  getting  into  the 
combining  or  delivery  tubes,  or  under  the 
inlet  valve,  or  the  water  may  be  hot,  due 
to  the  leaky  steam  valve  in  the  injector 
from  the  same  cause. 

"With  this  tank  water  strainer  nothing 
large  enough  can  get  to  the  injector  to  pre- 
vent it  from  working.  If  feed  water  is  hot, 
raise  valve  to  its  upper  seat  and  blow  out 
the  hot  water,  at  the  same  time  the  screen 
will  be  cleaned.  Then  close  valve  to  its 
lower  seat,  which  will  give  a  cool,  full 
supply  of  water.  All  this  can  be  done  in 
a  few  seconds,  no  matter  how  fast  the 
locomotive  is  running.  No  more  freezing 
up  of  tank  hose  or  feed  pipes  when  loco- 
motives are  stored  at  the  roundhouses,  or 
while  running  over  the  road.  Simply 
raise  the  valve  to  its  upper  seat  and  blow 
the  water  out  of  the  feed  pipe — there  is 
nothing  to  freeze;  no  more  tank  hose  to 
be  burned  up  with  steam  to  keep  them 
thawed  out;  no  more  tank  hose  to  be 
burned  up  to  thaw  them  out  after  they 
freeze;  no  more  trouble  with  dirty  tank 
screens — raise  valve  off  lower  seat,  and 
water  will  run  around  valve,  washing  it 
clean  at  once. 

"This  new  tank  water  strainer  will  pre- 
serve the  tubes  in  the  injector  by  pre- 
ventii^g  any  gritty  matter  from  passing  to 


the  injector  which  will  cut  the  tubes  and 
prevent  it  from  working  well  and  fully. 
No  more  locomotive  boilers  to  blow  up  on 
the  road  on  account  of  poor  water  supply, 
caused  by  the  injector  failing  to  work 
when  something  has  come  from  the  tank 
large  enough  to  prevent  it  from  working, 
which  has  often  caused  serious  results. 

"This  tank  water  strainer  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  tank  hose. 
Tank  screen  castings  now  in  use  can  be 
easily,  quickly  and  cheaply  modified  lo 
adapt  them  to  my  invention." 


Electric  RailWap  Equipments* 

The  direct-current  railway  motor  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  has  undergone 
more  changes  in  detail  than  is  perhaps 
generally  appreciated.  The  old  troubles 
of  sparking  and  flashing  at  the  commuta- 
tor have  been  practically  eliminated. 
I'reviously  it  was  considered  advantageous 
to  short-circuit  a  turn  on  the  field  wind- 
ing, to  reduce  the  sparking  at  the  brushes 
and  in  the  controller,  the  idea  being  to 
restrain  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mag- 
netism of  the  motor  changed,  but  several 
years  ago  it  was  found  that  while  this 
provision  decreased  whatever  troubles  oc- 
curred due  to  opening  the  circuit,  that  it 
was  a  positive  cause  of  flashing  in  case 
the  current  was  interrupted  and  suddenly 
applied.  For  example,  this  trouble  would 
occur  on  passing  a  section  insulator  with 
the  controller  on,  and  more  especially 
when  operating  with  sleet  on  the  trolley 
wire  or  running  over  a  third  rail  with  an 
uneven  surface. 

The  field  coils  n.s  now  made  not  only 
have  ho  short-ciiruiting  turns,  but  where 
metal  spools  aro  used  it  is  customary  to 
*  split  the  spool  and  introduce  an  insula- 
tion into  the  shell  to  eliminate  every  fea- 
ture of  a  short-circuited  turn. 

The  armature  revolutions  of  a  motor 
as  affecting  the  peripheral  speed  of  the 
commutator  have  also  an  effect  on  the 
sparking  and  wear  of  the  commutator. 
The  armature  revolutions  further  affect 
the  performance  of  the  bearings,  and 
while  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a  light- 
er and  cheaper  motor  at  higher  armature 
speeds,  a  maximum  of  1,500  revolutions 
per  minute  appears  to  be  the  highest  de- 
sirable limit  as  indicated  by  experience. 

The  performance  of  a  motor  for  any 


^AbBtract  of  pap«r  by  W.  B.  Potter,  tienoral 
Bleotrie  C  mpany,  read  at  th«  meetiag  of  tko 
American  Street  Railway  AMoeiaiion,  Phila* 
dalphia«  September,  1906. 
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service  may  be  limited  by  its  commuta- 
tion, or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  by 
its  heating.  The  heating  of  a  motor  is 
affected  by  the  losses  in  both  the  copper 
and  iron,  but  the  relative  heating  effect 
of  these  two  elements  is  quite  different. 
The  copper  losses  predominate  during  ac- 
celeration and  the  iron  losses  when  run- 
ning at  the  higher  speeds ;  the  effect  of 
the  iron  losses  is  therefore  to  limit  the 
capacity  of  the  motor  for  continuous  run- 
ning. Although  the  service  in  which  mo- 
tors are  now  commonly  used  does  not  call 
for  a  continuous  run  of  many  hours  at 
full  speed,  Without  occasional  accelera- 
tion, the  iron  losses  are,  nevertheless,  of 
importance,  and  more  care  than  formerly 
is  now  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
iron  for  the  armature.  The  principal 
cause  of  these  iron  losses  are  the  eddy 
currents  in  the  iron,  and  to  eliminate 
these  a  special  study  has  been  made  of 
annealing  and  japanning  the  laminations. 

While  the  temiwrature  of  a  motor  un- 
der given  conditions  is  proportional  to  its 
internal  losses  the  actual  temperature  rise 
may  be  greatly  influenced  by  ventilation 
to  assist  in  dissipating  the  accumulated 
heat  Forced  ventilation  by  means  of  a 
blower,  similar  to  those  used  with  air- 
blast  transformers,  may  be  employed.  By 
this  means  the  temperature  of  the  motors 
in  any  particular  service  may  be  very 
much  reduced,  but  the  complication  is 
such  that  it  does  not  seem  well  adapted 
to.  the  ordinary  electric  car.  Forced  ven- 
tilation is,  however,  well  suited  to  loco- 
motive work  where  the  blower  may  be 
carried  in  the  cab.  As  the  motor  com- 
monly used  depends  upon  its  own  rotation 
for  ventilation,  the  arrangement  of  the 
ventilating  passages  must  be  carefully 
studied,  not  only  to  secure  the  best  cool- 
ing effect,  but  also  to  prevent  depositing 
brakeshoe  and  carbon  dust  or  other  in- 
jurious material  upon. conducting  surfaces 
of  the  motor  which  can  not  be  convenient- 
ly cleaned. 

The  mechanical  injury  to  motor  arma- 
tures usually  results  either  from  the  arm- 
ature striking  the  pole  pieces  or  the  me- 
chanical weakness  of  the  armature  bind- 
ing. Th^  former,  where  resulting  from 
the  wear  of  the  armature  bearing  linings 
or  loose  cap  bolts,  can  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  system  of  inspection,  but  the  latter 
is  a  question  of  motor  design. 

The  strains  to  which  the  armature 
bindings  are  subjected,  particularly  if  the 
car  is  speeded  above  the  normal,  by  driv- 
ing it  with  power  down  grade,  are  not  or- 
dinarily appreciated.    As  an  illustratioot 


the  weight  of  the  armature  coils  in  n  125- 
horse-power  motor  is  less  than  200 
pounds,  and  yet  the  radial  centrifugal 
strain  of  all  the  coils  at  1,500  revolutions 
per  minute  is  about  48  tons,  giving  a 
resultant  strain  of  over  15  tons  on  the 
binding  wires,  and  even  if  these  wires  are 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  coils  without 
breaking,  they  may  stretch  enough  to  per- 
mit a  considerable  movement  of  the  coils 
in  the  armature  slot,  resulting  in  an  abra- 
sion of  the  insulation.  An  armature 
should  be  so  bound  that  there  will  be  no 
evidence  of  weakness  at  50  per  cent, 
above  the  maximum  normal  speed,  and 
the  ultimate  strength  i>f  the  binding  or 
bursting  speed  of  the  armature  sh<hild  be 
at  least  double  the  maximum  normal 
speed,  to  insure  the  proper  margin  of 
safety. 

The  field  coils  of  a  motor,  although 
subject  to  less  potential  than  the  arma- 
ture, by  reason  of  their  location  in  the 
motor,  are  more  subject  to  injury  from 
occasional  water.  A  distinct  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  field  coils  by  immersing  them  in  a 
bath  of  hot  compound  under  vacuum. 
The  effect  of  this  process  is  to  thoroughly 
fill  all  air  spaces  with  compound,  which 
not  only  renders  the  coil  more  waterproof, 
but  also  makes  it  more  solid  and  less  lia- 
ble to  injury  from  mechanical  vibration. 

With  the  increased' capacity  of  the  mo- 
tors the  strains  on  the  gearing  have  very 
much  increased,  particularly  on  the  pin- 
ion teeth,  which  are  of  weaker  section 
than  the  gear  teeth.  To  meet  these  more 
severe  conditions  a  very  high  grade  of 
steel  is  required,  both  with  respect  to 
ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limit  The 
grades  of  steel  commonly  used  five  or  six 
years  ago  would  by  no  means  answer  for 
the  pinions  of  the  larger  motors  built 
today.  Not  only  are  the  strains  severe, 
but  owing  to  the  overhang  of  the  pinion, 
the  face  of  both  the  gear  and  pinion  teeth 
when  new  and  doing  heavy  work  are  not 
in  contact  across  their  full  width.  The 
strain  is  born^  principally  by  the  end  of 
the  teeth  nearest  the  motor,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  shearing  action  takes  place, 
which  will  sometimes  break  ^ut  a  part  if 
not  the  whole  of  a  pinion  tooth.  As  a 
pinion  wears  the  teeth  becoaie  thinner  on 
the  side  toward  the  motor,  so  that  a 
pinion  which  has  been  in  service  until  its 
teeth  match  with  the  gear  across  the  full 
face  may  prove  stronger  under  stress  than 
a  new  pinion. 

The  solid  axle  gear  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  split  gear,  and,  were  it  not  tot  the 
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inconvenience  of  removing  the  car  wheel, 
would  doubtless  be  more  generally  used. 
The  objection  to  removing  the  car  wheel 
for  the  reason  that  its  fit  on  the  axle  is 
impaired  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
a  wheel  with  an  extended  hub,  on  which 
the  gear  is  shrunk,  as  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Doyle  and  Brinkerhoff,  and  in  use  on  the 
Interboro,  New  York. 

The  more  severe  demands  of  present 
service  have  also  necessitated  changes  in 
the  older  type  of  controllers,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  new  types  of  control 
and  control  appliances.  The  cylinder  con- 
trollers have  been  improved  by  making 
the  arc  deflectors  of  a  more  vitreous  ma- 
terial, less  affected  by  the  arc  and  pro- 
ductive of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
conducting  gas  when  opening  the  circuit 
under  abnormal  conditions. 

For  the  control  of  equipments  aggregat- 
ing 200  horse-power  and  over  the  Type  M 
control,  consisting  of  electrically  operat- 
ed contractors  or  switches,  is  recommend- 
ed, and  is  being  very  generally  used.  It 
is  not  only  possible  to  handle  heavier  cur- 
rents and  a  higher  voltage  by  contractor 
switches,  but  a  further  advantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  master  controller  occu- 
pies considerably  less  space  than  a  cylin- 
der controller  handling  the  full  motor  cur- 
rent. 

Whether  the  cars  are  operated  singly, 
or  in  trains,  as  the  Sprague-General  Elec- 
tric multiple  unit  system,  the  control  may 
be  either  hand  operated  or  automatic  in 
its  action;  in  the  former  case  the  hand- 
ling of  the  master  controller  is  similar  to 
the  ordinary  cylinder  control,  and  there 
are  controller  notches  corresponding  to 
each  rheostatic  step  and  the  series  and 
parallel  running  points.  In  the  auto- 
matic control  there  are  only  three  posi- 
tions of  the  handle,  the  first  one  giving 
slow  movements  to  the  car  for  switching, 
the  other  two  points  being  the  series  and 
parallel  running  positions.  The  interme- 
diate rheostatic  points  are  actuated  auto- 
matically by  a  series  relay  on  each  car  of 
the  train.  The  automatic  form  of  control 
is  well  adapted  for  services  where  the  rate 
of  acceleration  may  be  predetermined  and 
need  not  be  dependent  upon  the  jud):ment 
of  the  motorman. 

It  is  a  matter  of  favcNrable  comment 
that  the  car  wiring  is  now  receiving  much 
more  attention  than  formerly.  Those  far 
miliar  with  the  character  of  work  for- 
merly done  will  readily  testify  to  the  ad- 
vantages secured  by  eliminating  the  dan- 
gerous practice  of  attaching  the  wires 
by  staples  or  other  means  to  any  con- 


venient place  on  the  under  side  of  the 
car,  and  often  without  regard  to  the 
movement  of  the  brake  levers  and  com- 
pression of  the  springs  of  the  loaded  car. 
The  best  recognized  practice  la  now  to 
install  all  wiring  in  iron  conduit,  and  if 
properly  done,  with  the  ends  of  the  pipes 
fitted  with  bell  mouths  or  other  provision 
to  avoid  abrasion  of  the  wire,  the  car 
wiring  should  prove  the  most  safe  and 
permanent  part  of  the  electrical  installa- 
tion. 

The  suggested  improvements  in  wiring 
apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  light- 
ing and  heating  circuits,  as  these  circuits 
have  generally  been  given  less  attention 
than  the  motor  circuits.  As  a  source  of 
fire,  the  lighting  and  heating  wires  are 
dangerous  on  account  of  their  location  in 
the  roof  or  sides  of  the  car,  their  inacces- 
sibility for  inspection,  and  the  fact  that 
current  is  often  left  on  these  circuits 
when  the  cars  are  in  the  oar  barn. 

While  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  based  more  particularly  on  the 
experience  with  direct  current  apparatus, 
the  essential  principles  apply  equally  to 
the  alternating  railway  equipment. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  \feen 
several  installations  of  alternating  rail- 
way equipments  and  the  outlook  is  very 
promising  for  this  class  of  equipment  un- 
der conditions  advantageous  to  its  use. 
Considered  wholly  from  a  technical  stand- 
point there  is  no  question  but  that  alter- 
nating current  motors  can  perform  any 
service  now  done  by  direct  current  appa- 
ratus, but  the  choice,  as  between  alternat- 
ing and  direct  current,  should  not  be 
made  without  a  full  consideration  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  expense  incident  to 
either  type  of  equipment. 

As  the  street  railways  and  the  steam 
railroads  are  now  becoming  so  closely 
identified,  a  reference  to  some  of  the  re- 
cent tests  of  the  New  York  Central  elec- 
tric locomotive  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
This  locomotive  has  now  run  over  21,000 
miles  with  trains  of  varying  weights. 
The  maximum  speed  attained  with  a  train 
weighing  278  tons,  including  the  locomo- 
tive, was  71  miles  per  hour  in  a  distance 
of  about  4  miles.  With  the  locomotive 
alone  the  maximum  speed  was  85  miles 
per  hour,  with  the  probability  that  the 
speed  would  have  been  100  miles  per  hour 
had  the  run  been  twice  the  length. 

The  total  weight  of  this  locomotive  is 
97  tons,  of  which  about  70  tons  is  on  the 
drivers.  The  nominal  rated  power  is 
2,200  horse-power,  although  the  output 
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during   acceleration    has    often    exceeded 
3,000  horse-power. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  benefits  that  may  be  derived,  both 
from  an  operating  and  manufacturing 
standpoint,  from  a  record  system  covering 
the  mileage  of  parts  and  detail  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  car  equipment.  The 
records  of  the  power  and  substations, 
which  are  more  easily  kept,  seem  to  be 
fairly  complete,  but  of  the  car  equipment 
the  records  do  not  seem  to  be  generally 
available  in  such  form  as  to  permit  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  any 
particular  method  of  operation  or  quality 
of  material.  If  a  uniform  system  could 
be  standardized  and  the  records  submitted 
at  each  aasoclation  meeting,  they  would 
be  a  valuable  source  of  information  and 
a  further  Incentive  to  improvements  in 
the  design  of  apparatus  and  the  methods 
of  operation. 

#       #       # 

Train'Pipe  Leakage  in  Freight 
Service:  Effects,  Causes  for,  and 
How  to  Reduce.^ 

To  the  President   and  Members  of  the 

Air  Brake  Association: 

Since  the  introduction  of  heavy  motive 
power,  which  necessarily  increased  the 
number  of  cars  hauled  in  each  train,  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  evils,  regarding 
the  safe  handling  of  these  trains,  has 
made  itself  manifest,  not  only  to  the  air 
brake  men,  but  to  engineers  handling 
these  trains,  namely — ^train-pipe  leakage. 
The  transpi^tation  department  speaks  of 
tonnage  trains ;  the  air-brake  men  of  the 
number  of  cars  per  train,  as  each  car 
added  means  an  increase  of  train-pipe 
leakage. 

It  is  the  aim  of  all  railroad  officials  to 
prevent  blockades  in  the  terminal  yards, 
which  necessarily  cuts  down  the  amount 
of  time  for  a  thorough  inspection  and 
remedy  of  this  evil.  But  the  bad  effects 
of  sending  trains  out  of  yards  with  exces- 
sive train-pipe  leakage  results  not  only 
in  detentions  to  that  train  in  particular, 
but  to  several  other  trains  in  first-class 
service  from  causes  which  we  will  enum- 
erate later. 

Railroad  companies  to-day  make  a 
great  mistake  when  they  allow  outside 
firms  to  inspect  new  cars  being  built  by 
car  companies,  as  these  men  are  not 
aware  of   the  importance  of  tight  train 

*Paper  by  P.  J,  Lanyon,  ChairuAn,  and  W. 
C.  Hanter,  presented  at  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Air-Brake  Association,  April 
11. 1905. 


pipes,  proper  clamping,  etc.,  and  if  they 
are,  they  do  not  demand  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  a  tight  train  pipe  that  the 
railroad  inspector  would.  Your  chair- 
man has  had  occasion  to  reject  cars 
passed  upon  by  these  men  as  being  O.  K. 
when  they  were  not  in  fit  condition  to 
accept  for  road  service. 

In  many  instances  enginemen  are  rep- 
rimanded for  the  rough  handling  of 
trains  (for  which  they  are  not  responsi- 
ble) and  are  taken  out  of  service  for  ten 
or  fifteen  days'  time,  when  the  whole 
trouble  can  be  traced  to  train-pipe  leak- 
age. This  is  especially  true  when  hand- 
ling mixed  trains  of  loads  and  empties 
with  an  unequal  distribution  of  braking 
power,  when,  after  an  application  of  the 
brake  has  been  made,  excessive  leakage, 
added  to  the  amount  of  reduction  made, 
causes  the  train  to  part. 

Air-brake  men  should  put  forth  their 
efforts  to  relieve  this  situation,  as  they 
would  not  wish  to  handle  a  train  of  50, 
75  or  100  cars  when  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  apply  brakes  without  doing  dam- 
age to  equipment.  A  number  of  instances 
have  come  to  our  notice  where  enginemen 
would  shut  off  steam  at  letfst  one  mile 
from  a  passing  siding  which  they  were  to 
enter,  to  allow  the  train  to  slow  down 
and  thus  avoid  using  the  brake,  in  order 
to  prevent  stuck  brakes  or  break-in- twos. 
As  brakes  were  applied  to  cars  to  be  used 
for  stopping  purposes,  they  should  be 
maintained  in  proper  condition  to  be  used 
at  all  times,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
cars  in  train. 

Train-pipe  leakage  is  increased  on  long 
trains,  due  to  heavier  strain  on  drawbars 
and  knuckles,  increasing  the  number  of 
break-in-twos,  and  we  can  safely  say  that 
if  a  train  line  on  a  50  or  75-car  train  is 
tight  before  train  has  parted,  no  one  can 
vouch  for  the  amount  of  leakage  after 
emergency  takes  place,  due  to  dirt  on 
emergency  valves. 

The  question  of  controlling  heavy 
trains  on  mountain  grades,  by  the  use  of 
the  air  brakes  in  place  of  hand  brakes, 
makes  it  of  more  importance  to  keep 
tight  train  pipes  than  heretofore,  and  a 
50-car  train  on  a  1%  per  cent,  grade  can 
not  be  successfully  handled  with  more 
than  four  pounds'  leakage  per  minute. 

Another  serious  mistake  is:  (1)  The 
use  of  light  butt  weld  pipe  in  place  of  ex- 
tra heavy  lap  weld.  (2)  The  use  of  ad- 
justable dies  in  place  of  solid  dies,  there 
being  a  full  thread  on  onlv  %  of  the  cir- 
cumferential ends  of  the  pipe.  (3)  De- 
fective  mnllPflhlA   iron    fittings,   being  of 
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insufficient  thickness,  so  that  they  spread 
and  are  only  made  tight  fitting  by  run- 
ning on  to  the  body  of  pipe.  (4)  In- 
ferior quality  of  air  hose,  becoming  por- 
ous in  from  4  to  6  months'  service. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  train  line 
leaks  occur  between  the  cars,  either  be- 
tween the  faces  of  the  couplings  or 
through  the  hose  itself.  The  leaks 
through  spongy  hose  are  the  hardest  to 
detect,  and  can  only  be  successfully  de- 
tected by  the  use  of  soapsuds.  Where 
soapsuds  is  used  and  the  defective  hose 
thus  detected  are  immediately  removed,  it 
has  been  found  that  it  reduces  the 
troubles  arising  from  train-pipe  leakage 
to  a  surprising  degree.  But  the  detection 
of  spongy  hose  by  soapsuds  is  not  possi- 
ble daring  the  frosty  weather,  and  hose 
of  this  description  are  the  direct  cause  of 
increased  leakage  at  the  hose  coupling  in 
very  severe  weather,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  pores  through  the  outer  covering 
of  the  hose  will  admit  moisture  during 
mild  weather.  When  the  next  ensuing 
drop  in  temperature  to  freezing  weather 
takes  place,  the  hose  becomes  rigid  and 
fails  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  vary- 
ing distance  between  the  cars.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  coupling  will  open  more 
or  leas  by  revolving  upward.  They  have 
from  this  cause  sometimes  been  known  to 
part  entirely,  and  the  leaks  thus  set  up 
have  frequently  resulted  in  stalled  trains, 
besides  the  extra  work  for  the  ^ump, 
with  its  inevitable  result  in  pump  failure. 

A  complete  remedy  for  train-pipe  leak- 
age from  this  cause  is  very  hard  to  ob- 
tain, but  there  is  some  remedy  in  the  use 
of  a  quality  of  hose  that  will  not  easily 
become  porous,  in  insisting  upon  the  hose 
receiving  proper  treatment  when  being 
uncoupled;  and  in  all  railways  making 
use  of  the  soapsuds  test  as  late  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  as  possible. 

Leakage  between  the  face  of  the  coup- 
lings has  several  very  common  and  well- 
known  causes,  that  of  distorted  couplings 
being  probably  the  most  common.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  the  use  of  a  proper 
template  by  inspectors  and  hose  repair- 
ers, and  in  the  suppression  of  bad  prac- 
tices, such  as  hammering  the  couplings 
and  uncoupling  by  pulling  apart. 

Worn  or  improperly  applied  coupling 
packing  rings  (or  gaskets)  is  the  next 
most  important  cause  of  leakage  at  the 
hose  couplings.  l%e  remedy  for  this  is 
obvious.  It  is  simply  constant  inspection 
and  faithful  repair  work.  In  very  severe 
winter  weather  hose  coupling  gaskets  are 
sometimes  damaged  by  the  coupling  ad- 


hering to  the  gasket,  and,  when  forced 
apart,  tearing  away  a  portion  of  the  rub- 
ber. 

But  there  is  another  point  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  received  much  attention, 
and  that  is  that  almost  all  causes  for 
train-pipe  leakage  between  cars  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  great  variation  in  the 
distance  between  cars  when  the  slack  is 
bunched  or  stretched. 

The  air-brake  hose  has  a  standard 
length  of  22  inches,  and  the  length  of  the 
train  pipe  is  determined  by  the  fact  that 
the  center  of  the  angle  cock  must  be  13 
inches  back  from  the  inside  face  oi  the 
drawbar  knuckle,  and  the  train  pipe  is 
clamped  to  the  end  sill  of  the  car.  Thus 
the  length  of  the  train-pipe  connection 
between  any  two  cars  must  remain  con- 
stant, no  matter  what  the  variations  in 
the  distance  between  the  cars  are,  and 
which  variation  is  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  strength  of  draft  gear  springs 
and  worn  knuckles  of  other  drawbar  at- 
tachments. 

To  ascertain  what  the  average  varia- 
tion in  the  distance  between  the  cars  on 
freight  trains  is,  several  tests  were  made, 
and  the  general  result  in  each  was  prac^ 
tically  the  same.  A  blue  print  was  made 
of  the  result  obtained  by  measuring  cue 
train  of  38  cars.  This  test  was  made  in 
the  Moncton,  N.  B.,  yard  of  the  Inter' 
colonial  Railway  of  Canada. 

The  train  was  standing  on  levri  track 
and  the  hand  brakes  were  set  on  three 
cars  on  one  end  of  the  train.  The  slack 
was  pushed  in  from  the  other  by  a  switch 
engine  and  held  there  until  the  distance 
between  the  cars  was  carefully  measured. 
The  slack  was  then  pulled  out  and  the 
same  measurements  taken.  It  will  be  ob- 
served by  referring  to  the  accompanying 
illustration  that  the  amount  of  slack  due 
to  the  knuckles  and  the  amount  of  slack 
due  to  the  drawbar  end  play  is  shown 
separately.  This  was  an  average  train 
of  cars  owned  by  several  railways,  made 
up  by  dispatching  from  a  junction  yard 
cars  taken  from  several  trains,  so  the 
test  would  be  as  practicable  as  possible. 

The  figures  accompanying  the  blue 
print  are  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  cars  in  train,  38. 

Total  slack  found  in  train,  17  feet  7% 
inches. 

Average  slack  between  the  cars,  5.87 
inches. 

Total  slack  at  knuckles,  4  feet  5.26 
inches. 

Average  slack  at  knuckles,  1.48  inches. 
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Total  slack  caused  by  drawbar  end 
play.  13  feet  2.375  inches. 

Average  slack  in  drawbar  end  play,  4.4 
inches. 

The  accompanying  illustration  also 
shows  another  feature  brought  out  by 
these  tests ;  that  is,  the  variation  in  dis- 
tance from  the  rail  to  the  train  pipe,  and 
in  the  length  of  the  train  pipe.  The 
amount  of  slack  between  the  cars  is  most 
certainly  a  factor  in  the  cause  for  train- 
pipe  leaks,  particularly  in  cold  weather. 
This  is  contributory  to  trains  parting  on 
the  release  of  brakes  on  long  trains  on 
account  of  the  slow  release  on  the  rear 
cars,  causing  an  undue  strain  on  the  for- 
ward portion  of  train,  the  release  being 
made  slower  on  account  of  the  leakage 
at  the  hose  couplings. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  evil  effects 
of  train-pipe  leakage  several  tests  were 
made  in  the  Gouldsboro  yard  of  the  D., 
L.  &  W.  Railroad  with  the  use  of  record- 
ing charts  and  gauges.  The  following  re- 
sults were  obtained : 

Engine  with  9%-inch  Westinghouse 
air  pump ;  main  reservoir  capacity  21,000 
cubic  inches;  speed  of  pump,  140  single 
strokes  per  minute ;  pump  in  service  eight 
months ;  capacity  of  pump-charged  21,000 
cubic  inches  from  0  to  100  pounds  pres- 
sure at  speed  of  140  strokes  in  one  min- 
ute and  54  seconds. 

KET. 

A.  Distance  between  cars  with  slack 
bunched. 

B.  Distance  between  cars  with  slack 
stretched. 

C.  Distance  between  faces  of  coupler 
head  with  slack  bunched. 

D.  Distance  between  faces  of  coupler 
head  with  slack  stretched. 

E.  Distance  between  n  point  on  coup- 
ler head  and  buffer  block  with  slack 
bunched. 

F.  Distance  between  a  point  on  coup- 
ler head  and  "buffer  block  with  slack 
stretched. 

G.  Distance  from  rail  to  center  of 
train  pipe. 

H.  Distance  from  inside  face  of  coup- 
ler to  center  of  angle  cock. 

I.  Distance  from  center  line  of  car  to 
center  of  angle  cock. 

Gut  in  to  train  of  55  cars  at  1 :20 
o'clock,  train  pipe  and  auxiliary  being 
dry: 

Train-pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :25, 
40  pounds.    On  55th  car,  39  pounds. 

Train-pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :29, 
55  poun^.    On  55tb  car,  53%  pounds. 


Train-pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :31, 
60  pounds.    On  55th  car,  58 Vt  pounds. 

Train-pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :33, 
65  pounds.    On  55th  car,  64  pounds. 


Train-pipe  pressure  on  engine  at  1 :36, 
70  pounds.    On  55th  car,  68%  pounds. 

Total  time  to  charge  from  0  to  70 
pounds,  16  minutes. 

A  10-pound  reduction  was  made  in 
train-pipe  pressure,  and  the  amount  of 
leakage  taken  per  minute  by  a  gauge  on 
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the  first  car  and  the  recording  chart  on 
the  55th  car.  This  was  foand  to  be  4% 
pounds  per  minute,  the  pressure  dropping 
from  60  to  50  pounds  in  a  little  over  two 
minutes.  A  release  of  brakes  was  made 
when  the  train  pipe  registered  50  pounds, 
and  the  time  taken  to  recharge  to  70 
pounds  was  8%  minutes. 

The  train-pipe  leakage  was  increased 
to  9  pounds  per  minute,  and  it  required 
12  minutes  to  recharge  from  40  pounds 
to  65  pounds  pressure,  and  6  minutes 
to  charge  from  65  to  70  pounds.  The 
pressure  on  first  car  registered  70  pounds 
and  on  the  55th  car  67%  pounds. 

As  the  table  shows  that  it  required, 
with  4%  pounds  leakage,  5  minutes  to 
charge  from  60  to  70  pounds,  and  it  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  from  experience 
that  only  2  to  2%  minutes  elapse  between 
the  release  and  application  of  brakes  on 
1%  to  2  per  cent,  grades,  it  proves  be^ 
yond  a  doubt  that  if  the  grade  is  long  it 
is  not  practical  to  successfully  handle 
these  trains  with  this  amount  of  leakage. 

Leakage,  which  is  common  on  all 
classes  of  cars  in  freight  service,  can  be 
traced  chiefly  to  air  hose,  hose  coupling 
gaskets,  1%  and  1  inch  union  gaskets  in 
train  pipes,  and  angle-cock  keys. 

A  record  for  12  months  of  the  number 
of  brakes  cut  out  and  carded  on  account 
of  leaky  release  valves,  not  being  able  to 
apply  same  unless  auxiliary  and  cylinder 
were  loosened  from  sills  (which  can  not 
be  done  in  yard  terminals  without  serious 
detentions),  265,  In  the  same  period 
363  triples  were  removed  on  account  of 
leaking  at  exhaust  port  when  brake  was 
released.  Angle  cocks  removed  on  ac- 
count of  leaky  body  key,  332.  All  of 
these  defects  are  chargeable  to  train-pipe 
leaks,  and  we  might  add  that  this  number 
is  comparatively  small,  if  a  more  rigid 
inspection  was  made,  as  in  each  case  the 
inspector's  attention  was  attracted  by  an 
unusual  blow. 

Twenty  trains,  each  consisting  of  40 
cars,  showed  ^n  average  leakage  of  4% 
pounds  per  minute.  Twenty  trains,  each 
consisting  of  55  cars,  showed  an  average 
leakage  of  4  pounds  per  minute.  While 
this  is  not  considered  excessive,  we  know 
that  where  time  and  attention  are  given 
to  this  work  these  figures  can  be  cut  in 
two. 

On  a  76-car  train,  with  two  inspectors, 
train  charged  from  yard  testing  plant, 
after  65  minutes'  inspection  and  repair- 
ing the  leakage  was  but  2%  pounds  per 
minute.  Another  train  of  75  cars  on 
which  the  inspectors  were  given  40  min- 


utes, showed  a  leakage  of  6  pounds  per 
minute. 

Leakage  in  all  of  these  tests  was  taken 
by  charging  the  train  pipe  and  auxiliaries 
to  80  pounds  pressure  and  making  a  10- 
pound  reduction  so  that  pressure  did  not 
flow  back  from  the  auxiliary  to  train 
pipe  through  the  triple  feed  grooves. 

By  placing  the  handle  of'  the  brake 
valve  on  lap  position  and  taking  train- 
pipe  leakage  is  not  a  proper  method,  and 
does  not  give  true  conditions  existing  in 
train  pipe.  The  train  pipe  alone  on  a 
75-car  train  contains  a  volume  of  40,000 
cubic  inches,  while  the  auxiliaries  on  the 
same  number  of  cars  contain  a  total  of 
112,500  cubic  inches,  so  that  a  leakage 
of  9  pounds  from  train  pipe  alone  would 
only  show  about  2%  pounds  if  taken  by 
the  latter  method. 

From  the  above  tests  we  can  draw  our 
conclusions  and  safely  say  that  diligent 
inspection  and  repairing  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  time  is  an  essential 
factor  in  reducing  this  common  evil. 

Where  there  are  no  yard  testing  plants, 
and  the  charging  of  trains  is  done  from 
the  road  engines,  considerable  time  is 
lost  waiting  for  engines  that  could  be 
devoted  to  taking  up  leakaire,  and  trains 
are  not  properly  inspected  when  engines 
are  coupled.  The  moment  that  the  cou- 
pling is  made  to  the  train  and  before  the 
train  pipe-  is  charged  above  30  pounds 
pressure,  the  inspector  starts  his  inspec- 
tion for  leakage.  This  he  must  do  for 
the  reason  that  one  bad  leak  in  the  train 
pipe  will  prevent  charging  the  train,  and 
too  much  time  would  be  lost  in  waiting 
to  charge  the  train  to  maximum  pressure 
before  starting  inspection.  This  leak 
may  be  at  the  rear  of  train,  and  by  the 
time  the  inspector  has  found  and  repaired 
the  leak,  30  minutes  are  consumed.  The 
yardmaster  is  forming  this  train  from  the 
yard,  although  the  engineman  protests 
that  he  can  not  get  more  than  50  or  60 
pounds  train-pipe  pressure,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  get  the  proper  pressure  he  in- 
creases the  speed  of  the  air  pump  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  pump  failure. 

When  we  sum  up  what  the  evil  effects 
of  a  leaky  train  are  and  the  cost  of  dam- 
age accruing  from  same,  we  can  not  sur- 
mise why  the  mechanical  department 
thinks  that  one  inspector  can  inspect  a 
50  or  75-car  train  and  at  the  same  time 
renew  brake  shoes ;  and  under  thee«  same 
conditions  the  transportation  department 
objects  to  more  than  30  or  40  minutes 
being  used,  when  they  forget  that  the 
train  must  be  inspected  on  both  sides,  as 
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train  pipes,  brake  cylinders  and  their 
connections  may  be  on  either  side  of  cars, 
which  would  require  the  allotted  time  to 
walk  the  len^h  of  train  and  return  with- 
out performing  any  work.  Inspection  is 
one  part  of  the  work ;  repairing  the  de- 
fects when  found  is  the  other  and  most 
important  part. 

If  a  proper  investigation  of  detentions 
in  freight  service  is  followed  closely,  it 
will  lead  up  and  can  be  charged  to  train- 
pipe  leakage.  Pump  failures,  ends  pulled 
out,  broken  knuckles,  stuck  brakes,  trains 
stalling  due  to  stuck  brakes,  can  be 
traced  in  a  number  of  instances  to  ex- 
cessive leakage. 

We  often  hear  the  t^m  used  after  a 
break-in-two  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
'*kicker  in  the  train."  Naturally,  on  any 
given  reduction  from  train-pipe  pressure, 
the  train-pipe  exhaust  at  the  angle  fitting 
of  the  brake  valve  is  strong  and  pro- 
longed according  to  the  length  of  train ; 
but  where  there  is  excessive  leakage  in 
train,  the  air  that  should  vent  to  the 
atmosphere  at  the  brake  valve  has  an- 
other outlet,  and  while  applying  brakes, 
if  leakage  is  in  rear  part  of  train,  the 
train  parts,  the  engineman,  not  receiving 
the  proper  train-pipe  exhaust,  states 
"kicker  in  train." 

Reicedies. 

(a)  Not  less  than  four  ^x2%-inch 
clamps  to  secure  the  train  pipe  to  the 
body  of  the  car.  A  number  of  cars  uave 
only  two  clamps  each,  fastened  to  the  end 
sill.  This  is  bad  practice,  as  the  lags 
become  loose  and  allow  the  train  pipe  to 
shift,  breaking  the  1-inch  nipple  at  the 
triple  valve. 

(b)  Train  pipes  to  be  applied  with  as 
few  ells  as  possible. 

(c)  Heavier  and  better  quality  of 
malleable  iron  fittings. 

(d)  Extra  heavy  pipe  with  good  full 
thread. 

(e)  Installation  of  yard  testing 
plants  and  a  sufficient  number  of  inspect- 
ors to  operate  same,  so  that  leaks  can  be 
detected  and  remedied  before  the  engine 
couples  to  the  train,  thus  relieving  the 
air  pump  of  this  amount  of  work. 

(f)  A  liberal  supply  of  air  hose  and 
coupling  gaskets  at  all  inspection  points. 

(g)  Train  pipes  applied  to  cars  so 
that  anions  and  release  valves  can  be 
easily  tightened  and  renewed.  Any  num- 
ber of  cars  are  equipped  today  where  it 
is  impossible  to  apply  release  valves  with- 
out dropping  the  cylinder  from  the  sills 
of  car,   and   1^-inch  unions  are  placed 


between  center  sills  where  it  requires  a 
hammer  and  chisel  to  tighten  or  loosen 
same. 

(h)  The  elimination  of  piece  work  in 
piping  and  testing  cars  in  repair  shops. 

(i)  Air  hose  to  be  removed  when  cars 
are  on  repair  tracks,  and  work  to  be 
done  on  car  that  requires  the  removal  of 
trucks.  This  is  to  prevent  cutting  the 
inner  tube,  causing  hose  to  burst. 

(j)  Having  sufficient  inspectors  to 
separate  hose  by  hand  in  terminal  yards. 

(k)  A  reasonable  length  of  time  in 
which  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  inspection  is  one  point,  but  repair- 
ing the  defects  when  found  is  the  main 
point. 

#       #       # 

Western  Railroad  AcUViUes.* 

Electric  Railway  Oonsirudion  in  OaU- 
fomia. — While  electric  railway  construc- 
tion has  made  remarkable  progress  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  during  the  pest  decade,  the 
immediate  future  promises  more  wonder- 
ful development  along  those  lines.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  California.  The 
past  two  years  has  witnessed  the  con- 
struction, equipment  and  going  into  active 
operation  of  a  number  of  important  lines 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  A  number 
of  other  and  far  more  important  lines  are 
now  being  projected;  in  fact,  these  pro- 
jects have  so  far  advanced  as  to  assure 
the  early  construction  and  equipment  of 
these  lines.  Besides  the  Ocean  Shore 
Line,  that  will  connect  San  Francisco 
with  Santa  Cruz,  is  a  road  from  San 
Francisco  down  to  San  Jose.  Another 
line  is  to  be  built  to  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  one  over  to  Lake  Tahoe,  in  the  edge 
of  Nevada.  Several  important  electric 
roads  are  projected  in  the  counties  of' 
Solano,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Marin,  Contra 
Costa,  and  others — all  important  exten- 
sions to  those  already  in  operation  in 
those  regions.  Work  has  already  been 
commenced  on  some  of  these  projected 
lines.  In  Southern  California  several 
important  roads  are  proposed,  and  their 
early  building  is  assured.  Altogether, 
wonderful  activity  has  been  recently  de- 
veloped in  many  parts  of  California,  and 
the  next  few  years  will  witnoM  the  build- 
ing of  hundreds  of  miles  of  electric  roads. 
With  this  era  of  remarkable  electric  rail- 
way construction  comes  the  no  less  im- 
portant question  of  motor  powei^-of 
overhead     trolley,     or,     the     third-rail 
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(ground)  system.  Thus  far  only  one  line 
of  the  latter  type  has  been  built  and 
operated  in  California.  That  is  the 
North  Shore  Railroad,  in  Marin  County. 
Several  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  on 
this  line  durinir  the  past  two  years,  and  a 
strong  public  sentiment  exists  against  the 
general  adoption  of  the  ground  system. 
Nor  is  the  trolley  system  without  its  ob- 
jectionable features.  These  public  objec- 
tions have  created  much  discussion  re- 
cently among  the  projectors  of  electric 
lines,  as  to  which  system  should  be 
adopted.  Just  what  the  ultimate  outcome 
will  be  is  somewhat  problematical.  Of 
course,  there  are  well  predicated  objec- 
tions to  some  extent  to  both  systems — for 
both  are  a  constant  menace  to  limb  and 
life.  .  Electric  engineers  have  wrestled  for 
years  with  the  tiroblem  of  making  the 
third-rail  system  harmless  to  other  traffic. 
In  iu  original,  the  third  rail  U  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ties,  like  the  track, 
only  standing  a  little  higher.  The  heavy 
current  with  which  it  is  charged  is  con- 
veyed to  the  motor  through  a  projecting 
arm,  at  the  outer  end  of  which  is  a  shoe 
that  slides  along  the  surface  of  the  rails. 
The  third  rail  is,  however^  a  menace  to 
all  other  road  traffic!}  and  to  human  life, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  contact.  As  be- 
fore stated,  the  North  Shore  Line  in 
Marin  County  is  a  third-rail  track,  and  it 
has  had  its  victims. 

One  of  the  improvements  made  of  late 
3'ears  in  third-rail  operation  was  to  di- 
vide the  track  into  blocks,  so  that  the 
moving  car  charged  automatically  only 
the  block  it  occupied,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  rail  "dead."  The  area  of  danger  was 
thus  contracted,  but  the  risk  to  life 
through  this  improvement  has  been  too 
great  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  the 
third-rail  system  in  populous  districts,  or 
on  thoroughfares  used  by  other  traffic. 
Electric  engineers  and  managers  have  not, 
however,  given  up  the  idea  of  using  the 
third  rail,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  attached  to  the  roadbed,  and  its 
cheapness  of  construction  and  operation, 
as  it  requires  no  supports  other  than 
those  provided  to  carry  the  regular  track. 
The  New  York  Central  has  adopted  a.new 
kind  of  third-rail  on  its  electric  system 
from  the  Grand  Central  Station  to  White 
Plains  and  oibher  points  in  Westchester 
County.  OuTlbla  system  the  charged  rail 
is  covered  witli  a  wooden  case  8U8i)ended 
on  the  ties  on  iron  brackets.  The  sho^ 
feeding  the  motor  makes  a  contact  with 
the  underside  of  the  rail.  It  is  claimed 
the  sheathing  affords  perfect  protection 


to  animals,  or  persons  ignorant  of  the 
danger  of  contact  with  a  "live  rail,"  as 
the  latter  can  not  be  reached  except  from 
below.  The  presumption  is  that  the  New 
York  Central's  right  of  way  is  used  ex- 
clusively by  its  own  trains,  and  that  no 
part  of  it  is  a  common  thoroughfare.  It 
is  clear  that  the  sheathed  third  rail  can 
not  be  adapted  to  a  thoroughfare  used  by 
general  traffic,  for  the  reason  that  it  still 
is  an  obstruction  to  ordinary  trave:.  On 
such  thoroughfares,  reliance  must  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  on  overhead,  or  under- 
ground trolley  lines  for  electric  traction. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  popular  senti- 
ment will  demand  the  abolition  of  the 
overhead  trolley,  and  electric  railroad 
managers  in  populous  cities  will  be  forced 
to  put  their  trolley  wires  under  ground, 
even  though  it  will  cost  them  more  for 
construction  and  maintenance. 

The  important  questions  of  expediency, 
practicability  4ind  economy — and  of  pub- 
lic safety,  are  now  claiming  the  careful 
consideration  of  companies  and  managers 
of  the  various  projected  electric  lines  in 
California!  The  construction  of  these 
roads  has  already  been  determined  upon, 
and  naturally  the  question  of  the  best  and 
safest  system  to  be  adopted  is  np  for  dis- 
cussion. I        " 

About  Foul  Air  in  Tunnels, — ^There  are 
several  long  tunnels  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
railroads.  The  longest  are  the  Stampede 
Tunnel,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  on  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  long 
tunnel  in  the  Cascades,  on  the  Great 
Northern,  not  far  from  Seattle.  The  fa- 
mous Stampede  Tunnel  is  three  miles  long, 
and  the  one  on  the  Great  Northern's  line 
more  than  two  miles  in  length.  There  is 
another  tunnel  a  mile  in  length  running 
under  a  part  of  Seattle  where  Hill's 
transcontinental'  road  enters  that  city. 
There  iA  also  a! Song  tunnel  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  on  the  Southern  Pacific's 
line;  also  the  tunnel  through  a  spur  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  (the  Santa  Svaanna). 
Of  shorter  tunnels,  there  are  maxKy  scores 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  cutting  these 
tunnels,  the  question  of  foul  and  hot  air 
was  a  serious  one;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  constantly  force  fresh  air  in  to  the  men 
boring  and  blaiiiting.  The  heat  and  bad 
atmosphere  were  difficulties  to  be  contin- 
ually encountered  during  the  progress  of 
these  great  undertakings  that  required  so 
much  tiire  and  cost  such  large  sums. 

Notwithstanding  precautions  are  al- 
ways taken  by  trainmen  on  passenger 
trains  to  tightly  close  all  windows  and 
doors  before  entering  long  tunnels,  yet 
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all  passengers  well  know  the  disagreeable 
features  of  a  sudden  plunge  under  a 
mountain ;  of  the  sense  of  brain  compres- 
sion, and  the  half  lung  stifling  that  is  ex- 
perienced during  the  time.  Engineers, 
firemen,  brakemen  and  train  crews  are 
the  greatest  sufferers,  as  they  are  not  in 
the  least  protected  while  plunging  through 
tunnels. 

The  question  of  bad  air  in  long  tunnels 
has  for  many  years  been  one  of  discussion 
among  railroad  builders  and  operators. 
Tunnel  builders  and  guards,  railroad  em- 
ployes, etc.,  spending  some  length  of  time 
repeatedly  in  railroad  tunnels  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  are  subject  to  what  is 
known  as  "tunnel  sickness."  They  are 
frequently  attacked  by  vertigo,  lose  con- 
sciousness, and  show  the  first  symptoms 
of  asphyxiation.  They  are  troubled  with 
headache,  nausea,  muscular  fatigue,  phys- 
ical inability  to  do  their  work,  and  im- 
pairment of  the  use  of  the  legs.  Mentally 
the  memory  weakens,  the  ideas  tend  to  be- 
come confused,  the  mind  grows  sluggish, 
with  a  propensity  to  errors  of  judgment 
and  direction,  and  there  is  a  deadening 
of  the  senses,  particular^  of  hearing. 
Men  whose  employment  keeps  them  from 
four  to  eight  hours  a  day  in  a  railroad 
tunnel,  frequently  incur  a  sort  of  chronic 
poiso>niDg,  shown  by  habitual  headache, 
loss  of  appetite  and  flesh,  weakness,  pale- 
ness, and  an  anaemic  condition.  Often 
after  a  few  months,  or  at  most  a  vear  or 
two,  they  have  to  be  replaced.  If  a  loco- 
motive drawing  a  heavy  freight  train 
should  "pin-wheel"  long  enough  on  an  up- 
grade in  a  tunnel,  without  being  able  to 
advance,  the  result  might  even  be  fatal  to 
some  of  the  trainmen.  These  troubles  are 
caused  mainly  by  the  vitiation  of  the  air 
produced  by  the  gas  amd  smoke  emitted  by 
the  engine;  and  contributarily  by  the 
heat  consequent  upon  the  distance  below 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  Italian  government  commission  of 
physiologiflrts  have  long  ago  fwind  out  and 
proved  by  laboratory  experiments  on  self- 
sacrificing  human  volunteers  that  what 
especially  vitiates  the  air  is  the  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  carbon  contained  in 
the  locomotive  smoke.  This  produces 
partial  asphyxiation,  robbing  the  blood 
of  its  ability  to  combine  with  oxygen, 
which  is  aho  the  result  of  the  barometric 
depression  on  mountain  climbers  and  bal- 
loonists.  So  that,  curiously,  it  turns  out 
that  the  trouble  affecting  these  is  really 
the  same  thing  as  "tunnel  sickness."  As 
a  means  of  prevention,  the  commission 
recommended  that  each  train  traversing  a 


long  tunnel  be  provided  with  several  steel 
cylinders  filled  with  compressed  air  and 
with  compressed  oxygen,  two  on  the  ten- 
der for  the  engineer  and  the  fireman,  god 
another  for  the  brakeman,  these  three 
functionaries  running  the  most  risk  on 
trains.  By  furnishing  a  current  of  air, 
these  three  cylinders  would  make  a  respir- 
able  and  fresh  atmosphere  around  each 
man.  The  commission  advised  also  that 
the  compressed  oxygen  be  injected  into 
the  firebox  to  quicken  the  combustion,  and 
to  prevent  the  production  of  oxide  of  car- 
bon. Instead  of  this  being  done,  the 
Italian  railroad  conipanies  sank  powerful 
ventilators  iptp  the  tuhnels,  which  work 
automatically  and  are  i^ot  dependent  upon 
the  exercise  of  (tiot  always  reliable) 
human  will.  The  consteuctors  of !  the 
Simplon  Tunnel,  utilizing  previous  ex- 
perience and  investigations,  have  so  far 
managed  the  matter  of  health  with  unex- 
ampled success.  The  viti-ition  and  heat 
of  the  air  have  been  overcome  by  forcin.T 
through  the  second  tunnel  (parallel  with 
the  first  at  a  distance  of  about  60  feet) 
a  current  of  fresh  air  that  was  delivered 
to  the  workmen  by  means  of  a  cross 
shaft,  having  first  been  cocked  by  passing 
through  a  spray  of  cold'  water  sent  in  by 
pipes. 

The  action  of  the  Italian  railroad  com- 
panies could  be  studied  and  imitated  with 
great  advantage  by  the  railway  corpora- 
tions of  the  United  States,  especially 
those  owning  and  operating  Ines  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  By  the  adoption  of  these 
suggested  means,  the  health,  comfort,  and 
even  lives,  of  engineers,  firemen,  train 
crews,  and  of  the  passengers,  would  be 
greatly  conserved. 

New  Road  in  Afeofico. — Arrangements, 
it  is  claimed,  are  under  way  to  construct 
a  new  railway  in  Mexico,  a  new  north- 
and'south  line  in  the  Mexican  Republic 
Rs  tnr  ns  Guadalajara,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$,?0.00O,000.  It  is  said  that  on  his  return 
from  the  Orient,  Mr.  Harriman  will  take 
a  trip  down  to  Guaymas,  Mexico,  to  look 
into  this  project.  Southern  officials  in 
San  Francisco  are  making  arrangements 
for  this  trip.  Guaymas  is  the  terminus 
of  a  Southern  Pacific  branch  running 
from  Benson,  Ariz.,  by  way  of  No^ales. 
At  Guadalajara  the  new  line  will  connect 
with  the  Mexican  Central,  thus  furnish- 
ing a  new  and  shorter  route  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Diaz'  has  granted  a  concession  for 
this  line,  together  with  a  subsidy  of  $25,- 
000  per  mile,  and  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Harriman  has  deposited  $25,000  with  the 
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Mexican  officials  to  guarantee  a  faithful 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  ^on< 
cession.  This  new  line  is  to  be  called  the 
Gananea,  Yoqui  River  and  Pacific. 

Ueavieai  Travel  on  Record. — All  the 
railroads  terminating  in  San  Francisco 
agree  that  travel  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  the  East  has  never  been  so  heavy  as 
daring  the  summer  just  closing.  The  sev- 
eral overland  lines,  through  their  Trans- 
continental Passenger  Association,  have 
been  maintaining  eleven  joint  agencies  on 
the  Coast,  including  British  Columbia, 
for  the  proper  handling  of  this  immense 
travel.  Up  to  the  close  of  August  the 
agencies  had  validated  76,094  round-trip 
tickets,  each  one  representing  an  East- 
erner who  had  come  west  and  was  return- 
ing home.  The  very  low  rates  from  the 
East  were  the  main  reason  for  these  76,- 
094  persons  coming  to  the  coast,  and  the 
extent  of  the  travel  has  greatly  surprised 
the  railroad  companies. 

Other  causes  besides  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  JR^xposition  which  were  in  part  re^ 
sponsible  for  the  heavy  travel  were  the 
seven  national  conventions  which  assem- 
bled at  Portland,  four  in  San  Francisco 
and  one  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Southern 
Pacific  stated  that  .  up  to  the  end  of 
August  7,000  Californians  had  visited  the 
Exposition.  More  than  3,000  additional 
had  gone  by  steamer. 

Will  Jointly  Build  the  /2o<kf.— Presi- 
dent Elliott,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  has 
authorized  the  official  announcement  to 
be  made  at  Portland,  Ore.,  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
Railroads  will  jointly  construct  a  line 
from  Kennewick,  Wash.,  to  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Bridges  will  be  built 
across  both  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
rivers,  in  order  to  secure  an  entrance  into 
Portland.  The  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  Railroads  have  organ- 
ized and  own  jointly  the  Portland  and 
Seattle  Railway  Company.  That  com- 
pany will  build  a  railroad  as  rapidly  as 
men  and  material  will  permit  from  Ken- 
newick, opposite  Pasco,  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia  river,  down  to  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  bridge  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers,  thus  forming  a  connec- 
tion with  the  present  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  north  of  Portland.  When  the  rail- 
road bridges  are  finished  they  will  give  to 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
roads  a  first-class  entrance  into  Portland 
and  a  direct  line  to  and  from  the  Bast. 
Two  years,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  and  place  this  road  in 


active  operation.  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion have>  just  been  filed  in  Oljrmpia, 
Wash.,  of  the  Portland  and  Seattle  Rail- 
way Company,  the  nominal  incorporators 
being  Portland  men.  The  announced  pur- 
pose is  to  construct  a  line  from  Spokane, 
Wash.,  to  Seattle,  and  from  Spokane  to 
Portland,  with  -any  necessary  branches. 
The  total  distance  from  Kennewick  to 
Portland  is  a  little  over  200  miles,  and 
the  unofficial  estimate  of  cost  nearly 
reaches  $2,000,000. 

The  Railway  Employes*  Mutual  Pro- 
tective Society. — This  society  has  just 
been  organized  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing its  members  and  their  families  in  case 
of  accidents.  The  directors  are  F.  M. 
Armstrong,  A.  Korold,  C.  S.  Dieves,  R. 
M.  Watson,  H.  L.  Bishop  and  R.  A. 
Bush. 

The  Great  Carquinez  Strait  Bridge. — 
For  a  great  many  years  no  question  has 
arisen  between  the  opposing  interests  of 
the  railroads  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
navigation  on  the*  other,  in  the  State  of 
California,  that  equals  that  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  railway  bridge  across 
the  wide  Carquinez  Strait.  For  several 
years  past  this  very  important  project  has 
been  agitated.  The  great  and  constantly 
increasing  railroad  traffic  seems  to  im- 
peratively demand  the  building  of  such  a 
structure,  while  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  is  very  strongly  opposed  by  all  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  great  port  of 
San  Francisco.  This  opposition  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  the  railroad  desires, 
if  possible,  to  build  an  ordinary  pile 
bridge,  that  is  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
obstruction  to  all  up-river  navigation. 
When  Secretary  of  War  Taft  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Orient  he  was  appealed  to  by 
both  the  contending  interests  to  settle  this 
most  important  question.  Immediately 
on  his  return  to  San  Francisco  he  was 
again  "set  upon"  by  both  sides,  each  party 
of  contestants  demanding  a  careful  hear- 
ing of  the  grave  matter  at  issue.  This 
Secretary  Taft  blandly  gave  them,  again 
making  a  special  trip  up  to  the  strait 
The  general  outcome  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  the  War  Department  will  prob- 
ably approve  of  a  bridge  across  Carquinez 
Strait  from  a  point  five  blocks  east  of  the 
present  ferry  slip  on  the  Benicia  side,  to 
a  point  over  to  Port  Costa  near  the  Ne- 
vada Block.  It  must  be  a  pier  bridge,  6i 
or  70  feet  in  height,  with  at  least' 400 
feet,  or  possibly  500  feet,  between  the 
channel  piers.  The  Government  engi- 
neers will  agree  to  this,  and  the  men  in- 
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terested  in  navigation  have  accepted  it  as 
a  compromise.  The  railroad,  it  is  under- 
stood, objects  to  the  high  pier  bridge  on 
account  of  the  great  cost  of  the  ftp* 
preaches,  but,  bs  its  proposed  pile  bridge 
is  not  favored  by  the  War  Department,  it 
is  thought  that  it  must  be  a  high  pier 
bridge,  or  nothing. 

The  Santa  Fe's  proposed  low-pile 
bridge  across  the  channel  at  Ghlpp's 
Island,  with  only  a  200-foot  span  in  the 
channel,  was  also  rejected  by  the  War 
Department,  but  it  is  understood  that 
that  road  haa  not  abandoned  the  project. 
It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment engineers  to  have  the  Santa  Fe,  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Western  Pacific 
all  get  together  and  arrange  for  one 
bridge  over  which  to  carry  all  their  sep- 
arate traflSc.  This  would  very  greatly 
simplify  the  present  perplexing  situation. 

Secretary  Taft  carried  East  with  him  a 
thorough  understanding  of  this  much- 
mooted  "bridge  problem,"  and  of  its  great 
signification  to  both  the  railroad  and  nav- 
igation interests.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed at.mpch  length,  all  sides  having  a 
careful  hearing.  Among  other  things  Sec- 
retary Taft  said  in  substance : 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
strait  be  bridged.  The  vajst  and  increas- 
ing commerce  of  California  demands  it, 
not  only  for  local,  but  transcontinental 
traffic.  This  bridge  does  not  seem  diffi- 
cult to  determine  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  its  intention  to  pro- 
tect navigable  streams.  Shipping  men 
fully  realize  the  necessity  of  a  bridge,  and 
will  accept  a  compromise  on  a  high  bridge 
with  a  span  of  not  less  than  400  feet. 
The  Federal  Government  also  realizes  the 
necessity  of  this  bridge,  as  it  is  obliged  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  all  lines  of  trans- 
portation in  00  far  as  they  have  to  do 
with  interests  over  which  the  Government 
has  jurisdiction.  The  low-pile  bridge  haa 
been  rejected  as  an  obstruction  and  men- 
ace to  navigation.  A  suspension  briage  is 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The 
railroads  object  to  the  high-pier  bridge  on 
account  of  the  vast  cost  of  the  ap- 
proaches. That  is  a  question  for  the  rail- 
road engineers  to  figure  over.  Although  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  department  to 
impose  hardships  or  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures, yet  the  Government  must  protect 
its  navigable  waters.  However,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  basis  has  been 
reached  from  which  to  carry  on  furthar 
negotiations,  as  navigation  men  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  accept  a  high 
pier  bridge." 

These  statements  of  the  Secretar;y  of 


War  seem  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
basis  upon  which  this  matter  can  only  be 
finally  adjusted.  It  means  a  high-pier 
bridge,  or  else  no  bridge  at  all. 

Engineer  Charged  With  Manslaughter. 
— Engineer  Bridgeman,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  third  section  of  No.  3,  the  train 
that  caused  the  disaster  at  Harney,  Nev., 
on  the  evening  of  September  19th,  has 
been  held  to  answer  before  the  grand  jury 
on  the  charge  of  manslaughter.  Very 
few  train  wrecks  have  occurred  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  have  created  as  much 
interest  among  the  railroaders  as  the  case 
of  Engineer  Bridgeman.  Flagman  Deth- 
eridge,  who  was  jointly  charged  with 
Bridgeman  for  being  responsible  for  the 
disaster,  was  acquitted.  In  this  accident 
only  two  were  killed,  and  about  25  per- 
sons more  or  less  injured.  The  examina- 
tion lasted  ten  days.  It  was  held  in  the 
town  of  Palasade,  in  Eureka  County.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  among 
railway  men,  who  employed  attorneys  to 
defend  Bridgeman  and  Detheridge.  The 
lengthy  examination  brought  out  the  fact 
that  Detheridge,  as  flagman  for  the  second 
train,  which  was  at  a  standstill,  went 
back  a  reasonable  distance,  placing  sig- 
nals and  torpedoes  warning  the  incoming 
train  of  danger  ahead;  that  he  started 
back  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  engi- 
neer of  the  second  section,  and  that  it 
was  while  he  was  returning  the  third  sec- 
tion swept  around  the  sharp  curve  at 
Harney  and  plunged  into  the  rear  coach 
of  the  train.  Both  Bridgeman  and  Deth- 
eridge told  straight  stories,  the  engineer 
apparently  making  no  effort  to  shift  the 
responsibility.  Assistant  Superintendent 
Shaunnassy  told  of  the  rules  of  the  road 
regarding  signals. 

Railroad  faien  state  that,  though  Bridge- 
man  is  h^d  on  the  charge  of  man- 
slaughter, it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
convict  him  on  that  charge.  The  point 
where  the  wreck  occurred  is  immediately 
around  one  of  the  sharpest  curves  on  the 
system,  a  place  where  the  engineer  had 
no  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  danger 
when  it  loomed  before  him.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  signals  were  too  close  to 
allow  the  train  to  be  stopped  in  time  to 
avoid  the  disaster.  Bridgeman,  it  is  stat- 
ed, had  been  in  several  accidents  before 
on  the  road. 

Bridgeman  was  placed  under  |10,000 
bonds  to  await  his  trial.  For  several  rea- 
sons this  case  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and 
has  awakened  great  interest  among  rail- 
way employes  all  over  the  State.  The 
trial  of  Engineer  Bridgeman  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest 
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Wreck  on  the  Central  of  Georgia 
RaitWap. 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  of  a  col- 
lision between  a  passenger  and  a  freight 
train  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway, 
which  occurred  August  12th,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  two  firemen  and  a  mail  clerk, 
all  colored,  and  injuries  to  eleven  others. 
It  is  stated  that  passenger  train  No.  15, 


engine  No.  1616,  in  charge  of  Engineer 
John  Nash,  had  a  wait  order  at  the  junc- 
tion one  mile  from  the  Macon  depot  for 
freight  train  No.  38,  engine  No.  1700,  in 
charge  of  Engineer  Theo.  Roddy,  and  the 
time  having  expired,  the  passenger  train 
pulled  out,  the  collision  occurring  thrre 
minutes  later.  Both  engines  were  badly 
damaged  and  several  cars  torn  up.  the 
mail  and  baggage  cars  being  telescoped. 


WnECK  ON  CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA  RAILWAY 


WRECK  ON_  CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA  RAILWAY 
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The  Technical  Education  of  Rail" 
road  Employes,* 

As  a  superintendent  of  motive  power  a 
generation  ago,  a  good  mechanic  sufficed. 
He  was  an  old  locomotive  runner,  or  a 
shop  foreman  promoted,  and  he  was  usu- 
ally called  "master  mechanic."  It  was 
but  a  short  and  comparatively  easy  step 
from  the  locomotive,  or  the  shop,  to  the 
position  of  head  of  the  department.  In 
the  present  day  of  record-making,  of 
heavy  locomotives,  large-capacity  cars, 
strenuous  operation,  large  shops  and  in- 
tricate labor  problems,  such  a  step  is  now 
a  hopelessly  long  one. 

The  sort  of  man  who  successfully  di- 
rected the  department  25  years  ago  would 
find  his  ability  overtaxed  to  properly  man- 
age a  single  busy  roundhouse  today.  A 
different'  kind  of  ability  is  now  required 
to  direct  the  mechanical  department  of 
a  single  progressive  road,  and  se  great 
roads  combine  into  systems  still  another 
new  kind  of  a  man  will  be  needed.  He 
must  soon  be  ready,  for  his  work  is  even 
now  waiting.  Is  this  appreciated?  Are 
the  men  being  prepared? 

Other  departments  have  their  problems, 
but  where  are  the  chief  officers  required 
to  have  as  many  different  difficult  quali- 
fications as  in  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment? Who  must  be  as  many  kinds  of  a 
succeasful  man  as  a  superintendent  of 
motive  power?  Where  else  must  i^man 
be  an  engineer,  a  business  man,  an  organ- 
izert  an  executive,  a  manufacturer  and  a 
diplomat?  Where  else  are  men  required 
to  know  as  much  as  these  officers  must 
know?  What  other  railroad  officer  is 
there  who  must  compete '  against  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  management  with  the 
best  industrial  establishments?  Who  else 
on  the  road  has  anything  like  the  locomo- 
tive, or  like  shop  piece  work  to  deal  with? 
But  these  are  merely  items  among  the 
cares  of  these  men.  Is  any  one  doing 
anything  systematically  and  seriously  to 
permanenfly  improve  the  labor  situation? 
This  is  but  another  part  of  -the  problem 
given  them  to  solve. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  properly  direct  the 
design,  to  operate  and  maintain  a  thousand 
or  more  traveling  power  stations,  such  as 
modern  locomotives  have  become,  and  to 
build  up  a  policy  and  an  organization 
sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking  on  a 

^Bxtraeti  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Qeorge  M. 
Basford.  editor  t{  the  American  Bngineer  and 
Railrmid  Joarnal,  read  before  the  American 
Railway  Maater  Mechanioe'  Asiooiation.JaDe  ]5t 
1906.— Reprodvoed  from  The  Railroad  Gaxet^. 


single  road,  let  alone  doing  this  for  a  com- 
bination of  roads.  No  other  class  of  men 
in  the  world — without  exception — ^is  ever 
called  upon  to  do  what  is  everywhere  ex- 
pected of  motive  power  officers,  and  the 
demands  increase  continually.  The  prob- 
lem has  grown  perceptibly  in  two  years 
and  enormously  in  five. 

The  problem  is  the  selection,  prepara- 
tion and  training  of  men.  If  this  is  pro- 
vided for  the  rest  is  easy.  It  is  said  to 
.be  less  difficult  to  secure  a  new  president 
than  to  secure  a  good  shop  or  roundhouse 
foreman.  This  is,  of  course,  not  true, 
but  it  certainly  is  sufficiently  difficult  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  foremen 
of  the  right  sort  and  even  more  difficult  to 
secure  the  right  kind  of  men  in  the  ranks. 
The  men  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  a  generation  ago,  but  the  condi- 
tions certainly  are  different.  To  improve 
conditions  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
is  wrong,  and  to  know  what  is  wrong  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  changes 
which  the  last  few  years  have  brought. 

A  few  yeara  ago  railway  mileage  was 
computed  in  hundreds,  whereas  now  it  is 
measured  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  gen- 
eral manager  once  knew  all  of  his  subor- 
dinate officials,  because  they  were  few  and 
changes  were  not  frequent.  He  once  knew 
all  of  his  master  mechanics,  station  agents, 
conductors,  engineers,  despatchers  and 
even  telegraph  operators.  They  knew 
him  and  were  working  for  him  because  he 
was  personally  close  to  them  in  their 
work.  All  this  has  changed  as  the  roads 
themselves  became  greater  and  as  roads 
great  in  themselves  combined  into  sys- 
tems, as  has  never  been  done  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  With  this  change  the 
officers  have  by  a  powerful  current  been 
carried  far  from  the  men  in  the  ranks 
and  far  even  from  their  subordinate  offi- 
cials. From  personal  friends,  the  men 
have  become  to  them  as  mere  numbers. 

For  example,  we  have  one  motive  power 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  service 
of  more  than  40,000  men.  How  many  of 
them  can  he  know?  He  does  well  to  real- 
ly know  his  chiefs  of  staff.  From  a  sim- 
ple business  proposition,  administration 
of  railroads  has  become  like  the  direction 
of  the  armies  of  a  nation.  But  armies  do 
not  suffer  weakness  of  organization  be- 
cause of  increasing  in  size.  An  army  be- 
comes larger  by  aggregation  of  units, 
which  of  themselves  become  no  larger. 
As  size  increases  general  officers  are 
added.  The  commanding  officer  does  not 
know  all  his  men,  but  the  captains  do 
know  theirs.     From  ^his  standpoint  the 
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railroads  need  more  captains,  becaoM  the 
subordinate  officers  now  know  their  men 
as  little  as  the  chiefs  know  their  subordi- 
nate officers. 

The  recruiting  and  training  is  the  same 
for  a  large  as  for  ft  small  army,  because 
the  units  are  of  the  same  size.  It  is  not 
so  with  railroads.  For  example,  consider 
the  organization  of  a  new  and  large  loco- 
motive shop  compared  with  a  small  one. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  large  shops 
of  today  are  less  efficient  and  less  eco- 
nomical than  the  small  ones.  Shops  have 
outgrown  both  men  and  methods. 

The  recruiting  of  shop  forces  in  the 
past  was  through  apprenticeship.  It  is 
not  so  today.  One  of  the  best  equipped 
railroad  boiler  shops  in  the  country  has 
not  a  single  apprentice  and  few  of  them 
have  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
Of  twelve  trades  In  one  shop  plant  only 
three  were  found  to  have  apprentices,  but 
all  had  shop  committees.  In  other  de- 
partments apprenticeship  has  been  over- 
looked and  neglected  because  there  was  so 
much  else  to  do.  There  has  been  too  much 
pressure  to  turn  out  work  with  existing 
facilities  to  admit  of  taking  the  necessary 
precautions  concerning  the  men  and  the 
leaders  of  the  future.  The  present  de- 
mand for  foremen  with  leadership  talent 
and  executive  possibilities  proves  both  the 
neelect  of  the  apprentice  and  the  distance 
which  has  grown  between  the  officers  and 
the  men,  for  there  certainly  must  be  lat- 
ent talent,  dormant  and  undiscovered, 
sufficient  for  all  necessities. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  many  men 
in  the  ranks  are  sure  to  rise  in  one  way 
or  another.  If  they  are  not  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way  to  qualify  for  higher 
positions  on  the  staflE  they  will  employ 
their  leadership  in  other  directions,  and 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  reach  one  of  the 
roots  of  the  labor  problem  which  has  al- 
ready been  allowed  to  wait  too  long. 

The  writer  recently  discussed  this  sub- 
ject with  a  railroad  officer  who,  with  a 
gesture  toward  his  shop,  said:  "I  have 
here  2,500  men  and  not  one  of  them  can 
I  promote  to  take  charge  of  a  roundhouse 
which  is  badly  in  need  of  a  foreman." 
It  can  not  be  true  that  of  that  number 
not  one  was  worthy  and  prepared  for  ad- 
vancement, but  that  officer  believed  it  to 
be  so,  which  is  nearly  as  bad.  Another 
well-known  superintendent  of  motive  pow- 
er says :  "I  have  more  trouble  in  getting 
proper  pay  for  foremen  than  to  find  good 
men  to  act  in  that  capacity.  If  a  job  is 
worth  |160  per  month  I  find  difficulty  in 
jfptting  n  $inO-TnAn  to  take  it  at  $SH)  per 


month."  This  is  another  vital  matter. 
Because  railroads  are  neglecting  prganiza- 
tion  methods  it  Is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  to  promote  mechanical  offi- 
cers to  fill  vacancies.  It  is  not  safe  ts 
continue  this.  The  officers  must  be  en- 
couraged by  promotion  and  they  must  be 
required  to  know  their  subordinates  in 
order  to  promote  them.  Under  the  old  ap- 
prentice system  ability  was  quickly  dis- 
covered, and  in  proof  of  this  the  best  high 
officers  of  the  time  have  come  through  ap- 
prenticeship, and  most  of  them  rose  rap- 
idly. 

Today  telegraph  operators,  firemen, 
trainmen  and  others  are  usually  taken 
from  outside  the  service.  They  receive 
less  preparation  for  their  work  than  when 
there  was  less  responsibility  and  leas  to 
do.  The  recruiting  system  is  at  fault, 
this  being  considered  as  unimportant.  It 
is  not  80  in  England  and  in  Europe,  where 
the  efficiency  of  the  Individual  railroad 
employe  is  of  the  highest  type. 

Apprenticeship  of  the  old  kind  was  an 
ideal  method  of  recruiting.  Boys  were 
carefully  selected,  conscientiously  trained, 
and  the  employer  exercised  a  moral  as 
well  as  an  educational  influence  over 
them.  The  present  pace  does  not  permit 
of  such  a  system,  yet  the  lack  of  it  has 
brought  a  d^lorable  condition,  and  to 
take  its  place  something  is  needed  and 
that^uickly. 

"^r  20  years  the  railroads  have  sought 
to  provide  the  necessary  leadership  from 
the  technical  colleges  and  many  strong 
officers  have  developed  through  what  is 
known  as  the  special  apprentice  system. 
It  is  prehaps  possible  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate need  in  some  such  way ;  but  when  the 
technical  school  graduates  come  to  the 
railroads,  as  outsjders,  from  the  schools — 
as  they  usually  do — this  system  is  doing 
a  fundamental  injury,  which  is  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless serious.  Every  time  a  special 
apprentice  is  started  on  his  course  notice 
is,  in  effect,  served  upon  the  men  and  boys 
with  whom  he  works,  that  he,  because  of 
his  education,  is  to  acquire  in  a  few  years 
sufficient  knowledge,  experience  and  abil- 
ity to  become  one  of  the  official  staff.  The 
effect  in  the  shop  is  to  discourage  those 
who  have  not  had  such  education.  The 
special  training  of  young  men  from  with- 
out the  ranks  of  the  workers,  for  official 
positions,  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and. 
furthermore,  it  plays  strongly  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  wish  to  see  men  lev- 
eled into  classes,  and  considered  as  on  uni- 
form  levels,  as   tn  the  value  of  «ervic«». 
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It  may  be  necesBary  to  continue  special 
apprenticeship  for  a  time.  Technically 
educated  men  are  needed  and  will  be 
needed  even  more  in  the  future,  but  they 
should  come  from  the  ranks  and  not  from 
outside  of  the  service.  The  present  sys- 
tem, or  any  other  system,  which  in  any 
way  serves  to  discourage  the  regular  ap- 
prentices and  thereby  tends  to  cut  off  the 
source  from  which  most  of  the  successful 
men  have  come  should  give  place  to  a 
system  which  will  encourage  all  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  lowest  to  become 
the  highest  in  the  briefest  possible  time, 
because  the  tal^it  is  needed  now.  Noth- 
ing adequately  meeting  the  needs  of 
American  railroads  has  been  accomplished 
either  here  or  abroad.  That  such  a  sys- 
tem is  possible  and  feasible  can  now  be 
shown. 

The  suggestion  is  that  recruits  in  shops 
(and  this  applies  in  principle,  though  not 
in  detail,  to  other  service)  should  be  taken 
in  as  apprentices.  They  should  be  given 
shop  training,  which  will  increase  their 
earning  capacity  to  the  utmost,  and  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
men  of  such  character  and  moral  influ- 
ence as  to  lead  them  to  form  correct, 
broad  and  honest  views  of  life  and  their 
proper  relati(ms  with  other  men  and  theit 
employers.  Parallel  with^e  shop  train- 
ing, attendance  during  working  hours  at 
a  school  provided  and  maintained  by  the 
road  should  be  required;  and  for  this  a 
new  kind  of  school  must  be  developed,  as 
a  new  kind  of  apprenticeship  must  be  de- 
veloped— the  kind  that  will  meet  the  indi- 
vidual cases.  They  must  not  be  dealt 
with  in  classes  or  by  fixed  rules.  The 
school  must  be  one  wherein  the  shop  and 
the  studies  go  hand  in  hand.  While  the 
shop  hours  are  taken  for  the  school,  home 
work  should  be  rigidly  required.  Life 
must  not  be  made  too  easy  for  the  ap- 
prentices. 

For  example :  Arithmetic  is  needed  of 
the  kind  which  will  deal  with  pulleys, 
back  gears,  lead  screws  and  other  studies 
such  as  drafting  and  shop  arithmetic, 
which  will  reveal  the  reasons  for  things 
seen  and  done  in  the  shops.  The  school 
and  the  shop  should  be  co-OTdinate  in 
every  possible  way.  The  local  officers 
must  be  interested  in  and  responsible  for 
the  boys  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the 
shop.  The  higher  department  officers 
must  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  school 
room  and  the  foreman  should  be  identi- 
fied with  it.  An  evening  a  month  should 
be  devoted   to  n   general   meeting  of  an 


apprentice  organization,  with  an  occasion- 
al stereopticon  talk  or  lecture  by  a  fore- 
man or  higher  official.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  university  extension  idea. 
The  boys  should  visit  other  shops  in  com- 
mittees and  report  their  observations  for 
discussions.  A  library  for  books  and  peri- 
odicals is  a  necessary  element  If  the 
road  has  several  shops  a  car  should  be 
equipped  with  valve  motion  models,  sec- 
tioned locomotive  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances, electric  motors  and  generators  and 
even  a  small  stationary  engine  for  the 
boys  to  study,  dismantle,  assemble  and  set 
the  valves.  The  airbrake  cars  have  shown 
us  how  to  use  school  cars. 

As  a  part  ol  the  plan,  every  roundhouse 
should  have  a  comfortable  reading-room, 
provided  by  the  company,  with  books,  pe- 
riodicals, charts  and  models.  Every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  the  engi- 
neers and  firemen  to  organize  improve- 
ment clubs.  The  company  should  furnish 
stereopticons  and  occasional  lecturers. 
Progressive  education  should  accompany 
the  present  tendency  toward  progressive 
examinations.  Here  is  another  opportu- 
nity for  university  extension.  Engineers 
and  firemen  should  be  educated  to  do  their 
best,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the 
work  of  the  best  and  of  the  average  man 
represents  more  to  the  road  than  the 
economies  te  be  obtained  from  the  best 
fuel-saving  appliance  or  invention  ever 
brought  out 

An  important  opportunity  for  exerting 
a  strong  moral  influence  is  available  in 
this  plan  and  an  insight  into  the  history 
of  nations,  political  economy,  the  history 
of  labor  and  the  proper  relations  between 
employer  and  employe  can  be  given.  The 
scheme  is  not  Utopian  but  practical,  and 
the  way  is  plain.  The  idea  has  been  put 
by  Milton  P.  Higgins  In  these  words: 
"The  object  is  to  produce  many  well- 
trained  and  educated  workmen,  some  fore- 
men, and  from  the  foremen  a  few  super- 
intendents." This  structure  represents 
a  pyramid  resting  upon  its  base.  As  long 
as  we  seek  the  genius  we  stand  the  pyra- 
mid upon  its  apex  and  put  it  into  a  state 
of  nervous  equilibrium.  "We  may  hope 
for  much  from  a  thousand  educated, 
thinking  expert  American  machinists, 
who  have  the  skill,  education  and  exaot 
knowledge  of  the  shops.  Is  not  th»  pro- 
duction of  100  well-educated  workmen 
a  more  certain  undertaking  than  the  pro- 
duction of  one  genius  7' 

We  are  today  looking  for  the  genius  and 
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overlooking  the  good  workmen,  but  by 
providing  for  many  workmen  we  can  not 
fail  to  find  the  necessary  genius. 

This  school  shop  enterprise  should  be 
•carried  out  for  the  individual,  lifting  each 
as  high  as  ne  can  go.  It  should  leave  the 
capable  student  prepared  for  a  course  in 
technical  school.  An  important  part  of 
the  plan  is  a  provision  for  sending,  every 
year,  a  certain  number  of  graduated  ap- 
prentices to  a  technical  school,  for  a  short 
''sandwich"  course,  at  the  expense  of  the 
company.  This  should  be  held  out  as  a 
prize  or  reward  for  high  standing  in  the 
shop  and  school.  This  would  provide 
technical  men  and  they  would  be  ad- 
mirably prepared.  Even  if  only  one  out 
of  ten  remains  in  the  service  the  encour- 
agement due  to  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing such  an  education  would  affect  every 
Ambitious  apprentice  and  every  ambitious 
workman  on  the  road. 

It  may  be  said  that  enough  apprentices 
can  not  be  found.  Perhaps  not  the  first 
day,  but  when  the  plan  becomes  known 
there  can  be  no  difficulty.  In  time,  per- 
haps, the  labor  unions  will  cease  to  dis- 
courage and  restrict  apprenticeship.  At 
present  it  must  be  confessed  that  little  is 
accomplished  by  the  apprentices  we  have. 
If  the  apprentice  and  the  apprentice's  fa- 
ther see  the  possibility  of  education  in  the 
shop,  leading  to  the  possibility  of  a  col- 
lege training  at  the  end,  the  whole  shop 
attitude  should  change  on  this  and  many 
other  matters.  Some  of  the  boys  will 
leave  the  service,  and  well  they  may,  for 
there  will  be  many  others;  but  places 
should  be  available  under  present  condi- 
tions, on  every  railroad  for  all  who  finish 
such  a  course. 

The  character  and  methods,  of  the 
school  have  been  considered  and  they  may 
be  discussed  when  some  railroad  is  ready 
to  seriously  consider  the  subject. 

Shop  apprentices  are  prominent  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  but  the  need  of  and 
the  demand  for  education  lies  not  alone 
with  them.  Such  a  school  would  from  the 
first  be  overwhelmed  with  applications 
for  evening  instruction  of  shop  men  and 
others,  including  foremen.  Engineers  and 
firemen  will  need  to  be  provided  for  and 
the  educational  plan  would  necessarily 
develop  into  an  important  factor,  for,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  railroads  are  sure  to 
find  it  necessary  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  their  men.  This  can  not  be  left 
to  outside  influence  of  any  kind.  In  the 
hands  of  the  officers  themselves  it  will  be- 
come a  powerful  instrument  in  dealing 


with  the  problems  of  the  future,  and  es- 
pecially the  labor  problem. 

With  such  a  system  the  shop  could 
probably  in  time  supply  all  firemen,  en- 
gineer and  men  for  other  service,  in 
which  the  education,  training  and  the 
ettprit  de  corps,  which  would  naturally  be 
developed,  would  be  most  valuable.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  traveling  engineers 
should  not  co-operate  with  the  teachers 
of  the  apprentice  schools  in  the  develop- 
ment of  correspondence  courses  for  engi- 
neers and  firemen  and  the  men  would  un- 
questionably respond,  certainly  as  well  as 
they  do  at  present'  to  the  commercial  cor- 
respondence schools.  Having  the  shop 
schools,  they  may  be  taken  to  the  student 
in  every  department  by  the  correspond- 
ence method,  whether  he  is  on  an  engine, 
at  a  telegraph  key,  on  the  track  or  in  an 
office.  The  development  may  be  as  broad 
as  the  need,  and  correspondence  courses 
may  be  made  a  vital  factor  in  the  plan, 
and  university  extension  an  important  ele- 
ment. Those  who  can  not  attend  the 
schools  must  be  provided  for. 

Some  will  say,  "But  where  are  the  men 
who  can  conduct  stoch  schools?"  They 
must  be  the  best  teachers  to  be  had. and 
they  must  thoroughly  understand  the  ap- 
prentice. These  men  are  now  doing  some- 
what similar  work  in  many  of  our  large 
cities  and  they  are  to  be  found  when 
wanted.  Some  one  else  may  say  that  all 
this  has  been  done  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  proved  a  failure.  There  were 
reasons  for  that  failure.  The  plan  here 
outlined  is  believed  to  contain  vitally  im- 
portant elements  which  have  never  failed, 
perhaps  because  they  have  never  been 
tried.  Some  one  will  speak  of  the  ex- 
pense. The  cost  is  insignificant.  The 
work  must  not  be  started  except  upon  an 
appropriation  sufficient  .  for  ten  years, 
which  can  not  be  thoughtlessly  withdrawn 
even  by  the  directors  themselves.  That 
length  of  time  will  be  required  in  order  to 
give  the  idea  a  proper  trial  and  in  that 
time  the  benefits  will  obscure  the  cost 

It  seems  possible  that  the  future  of  the 
motive  power  officer  and  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  of  other  officers  as  well,  may 
become  clearer  and  the  outlook  may  be 
brighter  when  the  needs  are  provided  for 
in  such  a  way.  The  word  education,  as 
distinguished  from  instruction,  seems  to 
represent  what  is  needed,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  education  of  managements  and 
owners  of  railroads  is  the  first  step  to  be 
undertaken.  If  this  is  done  there  will  be 
no  problem  too  difficult  to  be  solyed,  but 
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if  not  there  are  many  imi>ossibIe  of  solu- 
tion. Only  in  some  such  way  as  this  can 
the  officials  get  close  to  the  men  directly 
or  indirectly. 

No  railroad  with  a  constantly  changing 
policy,  or  one  on  which  the  tenure  of 
official  life  is  uncertain,  should  for  a  mo- 
ment seriously  consider  such  a  suggestion 
as  is  here  outlined. 

Shall  this  (or  something  better)  be 
done?  The  writer  believes  that  the  fu- 
ture, not  only  of  the  motive  power  offi- 
cer, but  of  the  railroads,  and  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  country,  depends  on  the 
answer. 

There  is  no  need  of  worrying  about  the 
college  man,  he  is  fully  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself,  and  it  will  be  really  a 
favor  to  him  to  put  him  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  should  not  be  handi- 
capped by  being  labeled,  because  of  his 
education.  Special  provision  in  the  shops 
for  the  graduate  of  a  technical  college 
should  not  be  made.  Employers  should 
not  modify  their  methods  for  him.  To  do 
so  is  not  advantageous  to  the  college  man, 
or  to  the  other  men  in  the  shops. 

The  condition  and  position  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power  should  be 
elevated  and  improved,  so  that  young  men 
will  see  that  they  ca^i  afford  to  spend  their 
lives  preparing  for  the  highest  positions. 
They  will  then  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  to  secure  such  a  position  is  worth  a 
lifetime  of  conscientious  and  unwavering 
effort.    This  is  not  the  case  today. 


The  Division  Engineer  in  RailWap 
Work* 

In  general,  the  division  engineer  in  rail- 
way work  is  the  engineer  nearest  in  touch 
with  the  men — the  employes.  He  has  hu- 
man nature  to  deal  with,  and  needs  most 
to  be  human  in  nature.  Said  Stephenson, 
**The  most  important  branch  of  engineer- 
ing is  the  engineering  of  men."  The  man 
who  has  men  to  handle  need  never  be 
lonesome,  and  must  sleep  nights,  and 
nights  only.  This  human  element,  that  so 
largely  enters  the  province  of  the  division 
engineer,  will  prevent  rust  if  squarely 
met,  and  will  finally  bring  disaster  if 
dodged.  When,  to  theoretical  engineer- 
ing you  add  practical  engineering,  and  to 
that  add  human  engineering,  you  have  the 
.  division  engineer.    And  this  defining  sen- 

*Papiir.  by  Willard  Baahan.  AuiaUnt  Bn- 
fftnaar,  Laks  Shore  and  Michigan  Soathem 
RaUroad,  raad  before  the  Western  Sooiaty  of 
Baffinaen,  May  3, 19U6. 


tence  probably  need  not  be  restricted  to 
railroad  work  only. 

The  theory,  in  fundamentals,  we  learn 
pretty  well  in  four  years  in  a  technical 
school,  but  go  on  elaborating  it  more  or 
less  through  life.  The  theory  gets  home- 
like. The  principles  are  as  familiar  as 
old  friends — nothing  new.  And  we  learn 
practical  engineering  in  the  next  ten  years 
or  more,  or  go  far  toward  doing  so.  We 
have  precedents  to  follow.  One  bridge 
is,  in  the  main,  like  another.  One  tunnel 
half  like  another,  and  the  other  half  like 
a  third.  Once  in  a  while  we  meet  novel 
conditions  and  they  are  welcome  mile- 
stones in  our  lives.  We  fairly  grow  care- 
less through  monotony,  on  the  whole. 
But,  the  engineering  of  the  humans  we 
meet  and  have  to  deal  with,  keeps  our 
blood  circulating,  sharpens  our  wits,  turns 
our  hair  gray,  and  brings  on  that  disease 
of  civilization  —  neurasthenia  (nervous 
prostration).  The  human  race  is  not 
monotonous.  No  two  are  alike.  Seldom 
is  it  that  two  even  look  alike;  and,  if 
one  looks  like  the  other,  that  other  will 
get  even  by  acting  the  contrary  way.  The 
Qreat  Architect  of  us  all  never  duplicates. 
Resemblances  may  be,  but  likenesses, 
never. 

The  theoretical  principles  of  engineer- 
ing are  as  broad  as  the  univelnse;  the 
practical  principles  may  be  followed  all 
around  the  world  subject  to  the  laws  of 
climate  and  of  commerce ;  but  human  en- 
gineering is  racial,  provincial  or  individ- 
ual. A  volume  of  surprises !  Open  it  and 
read.  There  is  more  thread  to  the  story 
than  has  a  dictionary.  The  world  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  like  substantives 
with  ne'er  a  connective  nor  qualifier,  and 
it  is  this  last  phase  of  engineering  which 
is  latest  acquired  in  the  education  of  en- 
gineers for  the  rank  of  division  engineers. 
This  human  engineering  separates  the  as- 
sistant engineer  from  the  division  engi- 
neer. It  is  the  quality  which  bridges  over 
the  chasm  between  the  assistant  engineer 
and  the  roadmaster.  As  a  qualification 
in  engineering  ability,  it  commands  a 
higher  salary  than  did. the  added  qualifi- 
cation, which  in  turn  made  us  draftsmen, 
instrument  men,  or  assistant  engineers. 
Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  on 
the.  value  of  the  study  of  men  when  a  man 
is  an  assistant  engineer.  When  one  can 
do  any  of  the  field  and  any  of  the  office 
work  on  the  division,  it  is  most  natural 
to  think  he  can  handle  the  work  as  a  di- 
vision engineer,  but  he  would  probably  be 
unreasonable  with  foremen  and  be  an  ex- 
pensive man  for  the  company.    He  knows 
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the  theoretical  and  the  practical  engi- 
neering, but  he  does  not  understand  hu- 
man nature,  and,  therefore,  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  handling  men. 

In  my  obserration,  it  is  the  inexperi- 
enced and  weak  foreman  who  is  most  apt 
to  have  strikes.  Since  a  strike  may  be 
considered  the  extreme  of  ill  discipline 
and  failure  in  management  we  may  safely 
say  that  lack  of  experience  or  c^  fitness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  handle  men 
brings  on  much  of  our  labor  troubles.  In 
my  observations,  most  labor  troubles  with 
gangs  of  men  are  not  from  a  question  of 
wages.  Bad  treatment  is  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  trouble.  Most  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment comes  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  men  on  the  part  of  some  one  in  au- 
thority. Men  very  seldom  become  dissat- 
isfied because  worked  too  hard.  A  man 
who  allows  loafing  in  the  gangs  is  never 
liked  by  the  men,  and  will  soon  have 
trouble.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  work 
on  the  part  of  some  one  in  authority 
causes  many  of  our  strikes.  Someone 
somewhere  thinks  he  knows  the  engineer- 
ing of  humans,  when  he  is  woefully  igno- 
rant of  it.  That  causes  the  trouble,  and 
the  higher  in  authority  that  man  is  the 
larger  the  trouble,  and  the  less  willing 
that  man  is  to  listen  to  others,  before 
making  up  his  own  mind,  the  oftener  the 
trouble  will  occur.  Human  nature  is  pro- 
vincial. Yon  may  know  the  labor  on  one 
division,  but  if  you  go  on  another  division 
and  feel  too  wise  to  listen  there  you  will 
find  a  phase  of  human  nature  quite  new 
to  you,  and  you  will  early  have  trouble. 
Egotism  is  cured  by  studying  human  na- 
ture. If  you  would  handle  men  success- 
fully, you  must  keep  your  ear  always  close 
to  the  ground  and  your  heart  open  to  ap- 
peals from  the  men  in  kindly  sympathy, 
and  youif  mind  open  to  new  convictions 
day  by  day.  The  man  who  thinks  he 
never  made  a  mistake,  the  man  who  has 
things  "pat,"  or  the  man  who  has  a  "sys- 
tem," is  each  unfit  for  authority  over 
men.  Such  men,  whatever  their  engineer- 
ing ability,  are  not  fit,  and  will  never  be 
fit,  for  division  engineers.  They  lack  in 
human  qualities. 

Strikes  are  about  as  old  as  history,  and 
for  them  there  is  no  panacea.  Anarchy 
is  an  epidemic  which  may  break  out  at 
any  time.  Intelligent  handling  of  men, 
and  sanity  of  mind  of  employes  are  the 
present  hope  for  peace. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  will 
assume  that  the  division  engineer  reports 
directly  to  the  chief  engineer  and  is  re- 
ported to  by  the  assistant  engineers,  in- 


strument men,  rodmen,  and  other  engi- 
neering assistants.  The  clerks  of  the  di- 
vision office  report  to  him.  The  road- 
master  and  master  carpenters  with  their 
forces,  report  directly  to  the  division  en- 
gineer. What  duties  and  what  attitude 
does  this  require  from  the  division  engi- 
neer? Toward  the  chief  engineer,  his  su- 
perior, he  must  have  loyalty.  This  means 
more  than  obedience.  It  is  obedience  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  head  and 
hands.  No  circumstances  can  justify  less. 
Disloyalty  should  be  as  repugnant  to  a 
division  engineer  as  informing  is  repul- 
sive to  an  Irishman.  And  when  the  or- 
ganization you  chance  to  be  with  seems 
to  expect  you  to  be  disloyal  to  the  man 
you  were  explicitly  told  to  report  to,  you 
quit.  You  are  in  a  crazy  organization, 
an  impossible  one,  and  you  are  wasting 
time. 

Now,  loyalty  means  honesty.  There- 
fore, when  your  superior  asks  for  your 
opinion,  give  it  to  him.  He  is  entitled  to 
it.  He  has  asked  for  it.  Do  not  give  him 
a  reflection  of  what  you  think  his  opinion 
to  be,  just  to  make  yourself  "solid"  with 
him.  That  is  not  honest  If  he  is  com- 
petent, he  will  see  through  it  all.  You 
do  not  help  him  any.  It  is  your  duty  to 
help  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer. Try  to  do  that  and  despise  trying 
to  curry  favor.  Always  be  respectful  to 
a  superior.  Your  patience  will  be  tried  to 
the  limit,  but  be  patient.  His  clerks  will 
write  you  letters  over  his  signature, 
which,  placed  before  a  jury  of  chief  engi- 
neers, would  consign  your  superior  to  an 
asylum,  but  a  division  engineer  should  be 
above  "getting  even"  with  the  clerks  or 
draftsmen.  In  that  better  land  to  which 
good  division  engineers  go,  there'll  be  no 
letters  written  by  machinery. 

The  division  engineer  must  be  the  mas- 
ter of  his  temper  at  all  times.  He  must 
gratefully  remember  that  his  is  the  high- 
est rank  surrounded  by  men  who  have 
been  specially  trained  in  their  specific 
work.  His  superior  is  not  so  fortunate 
and  has  greater  trials  than  a  division  en- 
gineer. Long  suffering  is  not  pleasant, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  part  of  profes- 
sional training.  You  do  not  need  to  have 
trying  times  with  but  one  office  now. 
Promotion  will  make  you  worse  off,  possi- 
bly, and  just  to  relieve  the  strain,  you 
see  to  it  that  your  clerk  or  your  office  boy 
do  not  write  advice  to  roadmasters,  or 
over  your  name  seek  wisdom  from  bridge 
men.  You  do  not  need  to  make  an  endless 
chain  of  it  You  have  time  to  go  and  see, 
and  advise,  and  inquire,  and  decide  with- 
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out  writing  many  letters  or  sending  many 
telegrams.  Or,  if  you  have  not,  send 
some  one  to  do  it  for  you.  Correspond- 
ence is  essential  and  unavoidable  to  a 
chief  engineer.  It  may  be  largely  or  alto- 
gether avoided  by  a  division  engineer  in 
dealing  with  subordinates,  for  he  is  de- 
pendent of  necessity  upon  that  human  ele- 
ment of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  my 
experience  the  fewer  letters  a  division 
engineer  can  write  to  foremen,  roadmas- 
ters  and  master  carpenters  the  better. 
Some  of  us  can  perhaps  do  more  through 
office  supervision  than  I  am  able  to  do, 
but  letters  can  never  take  the  place  of 
meeting  a  track  man  or  a  bridge  man  on 
the  work  and  looking  it  over  and  talking 
it  over  there.  If  you  are  not  the  kind 
of  a  man  to  do  that,  I  think  you  are  not 
just  the  kind  of  a  man  for  a  division 
engineer.  Tou  may  be  able  to  do  better 
work  and  of  a  higher  grade,  but  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  work  you  can  never  do 
best.  The  gangs  want  to  see  the  "old 
man"  around  pretty  often.  They  want 
him  to  see  how  tough  a  job  they  have,  or 
how  well  they  are  doing  the  work,  or 
how  hot  it  is  there,  or  how  cold  it  is. 
They  will  each  man  work  the  better  for 
it  and  they  will  not  leave  to  go  to  another 
division,  nor  strike  for  more  pay  or  over- 
time. All  troops  like  to  see  their  brigade 
leader.  He  means  more  to  them  than 
bulletin  orders  or  messages  by  courier 
from  the  general  in  command  of  all  the 
forces.  Men  follow  best  by  sight  and 
learn  to  love  by  sight  alone.  That  "ab- 
sence makes  the  heart  grow  fonder"  never 
applied  to  a  pile  driver  gang.  Is  it  easy 
and  nice  driving?  They  want  you  to  see 
how  fast  and  how  well  they  are  driving 
the  piling.  Is  it  hard  and  unhandy  driv- 
ing? They  want  you  to  see  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  the  piling  down  and  how  difficult 
to  get  at  the  piling  to  keep  them  in  shape 
at  all.  Maybe  you  can  suggest  something 
to  help.  Maybe  you  can  send  them  a  bet- 
ter appliance.  In  any  case,  you  can  share 
the  credit,  the  care  and  the  responsibility, 
and  that  alone  is  a  help.  In  this  connec- 
tion one  scarcely  need  say  that  many  let- 
ters of  instruction  to  assistant  engineers 
and  the  junior  engineering  assistants  are 
not  in  place  from  a  division  engineer.  If 
on  maintenance,  have  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  work  from  your  own  office,  and 
tell  them  and  show  them;  not  write  to 
them.  You  are  the  school  teacher  of  the 
engineering  OTganization.  A  correspond- 
ence school  is  better  than  none,  but  it  is 
not  the  best  Teaching  by  personal  con- 
tact is  conceded  to  be  better.  You  remem- 


ber best  the  personal  qualities  of  your 
best  teachers ;  not  their  system  nor  their 
syllabus.  You  are  training  younger  men 
to  be  engineers  and  men.  The  closer  you 
are  to  them  the  more  you  can  do  with 
them.  A  division  engineer  who  writes, 
by  preference,  letters  of  instruction  to  en- 
gineering assistants  of  any  grade,  wiU  not 
be.  successful  nor  long  remembered.  His 
division  will  not  be  handled  well  in  the 
eyes  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  his  as- 
sistants will  not  stay  well  with  him,  nor 
will  he  stamp  his  own  individuality  upon 
them. 

Organization  is  one  of  the  important 
problems  of  the  division  engineer.  In 
construction  work  this  is  less  difficult 
than  on  maintenance,  for  then  he  practi- 
cally has  but  two  classes  of  labor  to  deal 
with,  viz.,  the  engineering  force  and  the 
contractor's  organization.  That  engineer- 
ing force  can  be  organized,  equipped  and 
handled  quite  along  the  lines  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  but  much  liberalized.  The  army 
furnishes  the  skeleton  of  a  good  organiza- 
tion, but  must  have  flesh  and  blood  added 
to  be  used  in  civil  life  without  revolt 
Obedience  and  regard  for  rank  we  must 
have.  Salutes  are  out  of  place,  and  an 
engineer  organization  needs  to  be  a  pure 
democracy.  Toward  contractors  the  engi- 
neer should  show  justice  tempered  with 
mercy.  The  division  engineer  should  in- 
culcate that  idea  in  his  assistants.  An 
excellent  chief  engineer  laid  down  this 
rule  to  a  division  engineer  on  railroad  con- 
struction :  "Xt  is  your  duty  to  stand  be- 
tween the  contractor  and  the  company, 
and  say  what  is  right  in  equity."  The 
general  clauses  of  contracts  give  large 
powers  to  the  engineer.  These  are  to  dis- 
cipline bad  contractors  and  protect  the 
company  from  weak  ones.  They  are  not 
intended  to  be  insisted  upon  always. 
Never  make  expenses  for  a  contractor 
which  in  no  way  benefit  the  company. 
Make  the  company  pay  for  mistakes  of 
its  own  employes.  Never  keep  a  con- 
tractor waiting.  Never  accept  better 
treatment  from  him  as  a  division  engi- 
neer than  he  gives  a  rodman.  Consider, 
so  far  as  you  can,  that  all  men  on  the 
right  of  way — engineers  and  contract- 
ors— are  all  under  the  division  engineer, 
in  a  way,  and  make  them  each  and  all 
treat  the  others  well.  "Line  up"  the  big- 
gest contractors  yourself  whenever  neces- 
sary. A  division  engineer  on  construc- 
tion is  boss  of  the  right  of  way  .so  long 
as  he  does  not  come  between  the  con- 
tractors and  his  forces.     He  has  a  not 
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difficalt  position  from  the  standpoint  of 
organization. 

But,  on  maintenance,  the  division  engi- 
neer has  some  trials  with  subordinates. 
Assistant  engineers  will  get  over  into  the 
province  of  master  carpenters  and  road- 
masters.  Even  instrumental  men  incline 
to  the  same  fault.  Time  needed  for  check- 
ing levels  and  spans  will  be  wasted 
"chumming"  with  a  foreman  and  giving 
him  advice.  About  the  third  year  out  of 
college  we  feel  disposed  to  instruct  the 
pile  driver  foreman.  About  the  twenty- 
third  year  out  of  college  we  will  be  glad 
to  let  the  pile-driver  foreman  do  the  driv- 
ing. Of  course,  bridge  men  and  track 
men  do  not  join  well.  There  is  by  nature 
a  neutral  strip  between  a  bridge  and  the 
track  beyond,  over  which  rolling  stock 
is  supposed  to  pass  unguarded  by  either 
track  men  or  bridge  men.  Those  men 
must  bridge  the  gap,  and  out  of  which^ 
fund  must  this  cost  be  met?  Should  track 
men  "wait  upon"  bridge  men  and  mow  the 
lawns  of  agents,  or  is  that  last  a  transpor- 
tation charge?  Is  a  switch  light  rolling 
stock  or  right  of  way?  Is  working  a  coal 
shed  track  repairs  or  train  expense?  All 
these  and  some  more  are  questions  for  a 
division  engineer. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  man  to  do 
the  work  is  that  man  who  can  do  it  best 
for  least  money.  I^ave  to  others  systems 
of  organization.  Have  no  experiments  to 
try  yourself.  Do  not  strain  to  make  a 
record,  but  be  content  to  let  it  follow  you. 
From  day  to  day  assign  duties  to  the  man 
who  can  do  the  work  cheapest  and  best, 
and  leave  the  new  ideas  to  theorists  and 
the  record  to  Providence.  Divide  the 
work  along  the  lines  of  the  different  crafts 
and  place  the  maintenance  of  a  structure 
under  that  craftsman  who  can  do  the 
major  part  of  its  maintenance.  Aid  this 
craft,  where  economical,  with  other  or 
cheaper  labor,  but  keep  the  responsibility 
undivided.  It  is  better  to  have  a  gang  of 
laborers  in  the  bridge  department  than  to 
call  on  section  men  to  do  such  work  for 
bridge  men.  It  is  better  ta  have  an  axe- 
man in  an  engineer  party  than  to  take  a 
section  man  to  drive  stakes  regularly. 
Give  each  man  his  own  kind  of  work  to 
do  and  keep  him  at  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  division  engineer 
is  school  teacher  in  his  department.  It  is 
a  graded  school.  Discourage  a  rodman 
<who  wants  to  do  an  instrument  man*s 
work  before  he  i/4  a  first-rate  rodman.  Do 
not  expect  or  allow  the  clerk  to  do  things 
which  an  assistant  engineer  only  is  paid 
ior  knowiuj;.     It  is  not  ialr  to  ei;pect  a 


man  to  do  work  regularly  which  is  beyond 
his  grade.  You  are  weak  if  you  ask  your 
clerk  to  be  yourself  when  you  are  out  on 
the  road.  You  are  silly  when  you  have  a 
pet  whom  you  allow  to  do  the  work  of  a 
higher  paid  man  who  is  there  to  do  his 
own  work.  Observe  not  only  rank  but 
seniority,  and  if  a  man  is  not  fit  to  keep 
up  his  own  work,  get  rid  of  him.  Make 
men  do  the  work  they  are  paid  to  do,  or 
quit.  Never  have  pets.  If  you  dislike  a 
man  never  let  him  know  it.  They  are  all 
your  brother  officers. 

Never  let  an  older  and  ranking  man 
misu^^e  another.  Talk  to  him  sharply  and 
promptly.  If  he  will  not  finally  treat  the 
younger  engineer  well,  get  rid  of  him. 
'lo  be  unfit  for  authority  entirely  unfits 
any  engineer  for  taking  charge  of  an  engi- 
neer party.  Afake  engineers  of  equal  rank 
get  on  well  together.  Keep  at  it  until 
they  do.  Never  lose  your  own  temper  and 
never  allow  any  one  else  in  your  profes- 
sional service  to  do  so  without  notice  and 
remonstrance  and  final  prevention. 

Lay  out  field  work  on  maintenance  in 
trips  to  cover  several  pieces  of  work — 
each  trip  with  least  travel.  When  that 
trip  is  arranged,  do  not  break  into  it  with 
work  that  arises  at  the  time.  Antlcinate 
work  as  much  as  you  can.  Let  home  work 
wait  as  it  can  until  urgent  work  takes  a 
party  near  there.  This  idea  will  save  on 
large  maintenance  divisions  about  $100 
per  man  per  year  for  traveling  expenses, 
and  do  more  work  and  do  it  better.  Never 
start  men  out  so  they  can  not  tell  when 
they  will  get  back.  And  if,  as  a  division 
engineer  on  railway  work,  you  usually 
work  the  men  nights  or  Sundays  in  addi- 
tion to  full  week  days,  you  do  not  know 
j'our  business.  Another  man  can  take 
your  engineering  force  and  do  more  work 
for  tVe  same  money  and  please  both  the 
men  and  the  chief  engineer  better.  Yon 
are  not  working  your  head  well.  You  do 
not  plan  well.  You  do  not  organize  well. 
You  have  reduced  the  speed  of  your  men 
— a  sad  fault. 

Avoid  divided  responsibility  where  you 
can  do  so.  If  you  can  set  apart  one  piece 
of  work  for  one  assistant  engineer,  have 
him  do  it,  and  let  no  other  man  of  equal 
rank  go  there.  Assign  work  of  their  kind 
to  instrument  men  and  leave  them  alone 
responsible  to  you.  Track  and  bridge  men 
are  divided  by  territory,  and  keep  foremen 
so  divided.  Always  be  able  to  hold  some 
one  man  logically  and  consistently  re- 
sponsible. Oive  him  time  and  help  to  do 
the  work.  Let  him  follow  his  own  de- 
vices all   that  jrou  see  you  safely  can. 
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You  see  him  start:  visit  the  work  with 
him  quite  often,  and  occasionally  without 
him.  Ask  him  about  progress  and  cost, 
just  to  check  your  own  opinion  from  what 
you  saw  there,  and  to  keep  him  alive  to 
the  situation.  If  he  gets  into  trouble,  go 
out  and  shoulder  the  trouble  with  him, 
and  if  serious  trouble,  be  ready  to  take 
all  responsibility  and  be  on  hand  for  the 
emergency  which  you  have  foreseen  or 
feared  for  some  time.  If  he  does  ill,  tell 
him  quickly  and  prove  what  you  say.  If 
he  does  well,  publish  it  among  the  men, 
and  tell  him,  and  write  the  chief  engineer, 
commending  him  and  citing  the  facts.  If 
you  can  not  praise  a  man  oftener  than 
you  blame  him,  let  him  go.  And  if  you 
never  praise  him  when  he  deserves  it,  the 
time  will  come  when  he  is  deaf  to  your 
criticism. 

Never  think  aloud  that  you  know  aa 
much  about  track  as  a  trackman,  or  as 
much  about  bridges  as  a  bridgeman. 
Listen  to  their  practical  opinion  and  leave 
them  alone  to  their  practical  handling  of 
their  work.  The  company  is  not  paying 
yon  to  be  a  roadmaster  now.  If  you  have 
not  more  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendent  of  B.  &  B.  who  reports 
to  you  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  wooden 
stringer  than  you  have  in  your  own  judg- 
ment, then  you  are  egotistical  or  need  a 
new  superintendent  of  B.  &  B.  It  is  very 
hard  for  young  division  engineers  to  curb 
their  knowledge.  Just  to  help  yourself  to 
a  more  correct  view,  suppose  you  go  to 
the  chief  engineer  and  say  a  certain 
bridge  is  unsafe.  When  he  seems  to  hesi- 
tate to  tell  you  what  to  do  about  it,  just 
casually  mention,  in  addition,  that  the 
gray-haired  superintendent  of  B.  &  B.  has 
also  examined  that  bridge,  and  he.  too, 
thinks  it  unsafe.  Then  observe  with  what 
alacrity  and  feeling  of  relief  the  chief 
engineer  tells  you  to  rebuild  the  bridge. 
No  division  engineer  is  sufficient  unto 
himself.  In  his  younger  days  it  may  be 
cured.  In  his  riper  years  he  is  a  hopeless 
failure.  I  respect  the  judgment  of  the 
roadmaster  and  bridge  superintendent.  I 
realize  how  dependent  railroads  are  upon 
track  and  bridge  foremen,  and  I  trust 
that  as  a  division  engineer  I  will  never 
lose  my  inclination  to  look  up  to  them 
rather  than  to  look  down  upon  them. 
They  know  much  that  I  have  never  had 
the  time  nor  opportunity  to  learn.  As 
engineers  we  can  never  increase  our  use- 
fulness on  maintenance  without  first  hav- 
ing high  appreciation  of  these  foremen  of 
maintenance  gangs. 

The    last   lesson    in    its    order    to   be 


learned  bv  a  division  engineer  is  the  rela- 
tion of  his  position  to  that  of  other  divi- 
sion officials.  This  relation  varies  with 
different  roads.  It  may  vary  from  year 
to  year  on  the  same  road.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate to  our  profession  that  so  often  we 
are  in  a  transition  state.  It  puts  us  in  a 
bad  light  at  times.  It  tests  any  organisa- 
tion to  change  front.  The  civil  engineer 
is  far  more  used  on  maintenance  of  rail- 
roads than  he  was  a  score  of  years  ago. 
We  are  not  all  of  us  ready  for  the  new 
duties  and  the  new  relations.  A  construc- 
tion engineer  is  not  wanted  to  mainte- 
nance administration.  A  maintenance 
man  trained  to  one  type  of  operative  or- 
ganization finds  it  hard  to  adapt  himself 
readily  to  a  very  different  type  when 
going  from  one  road  to  another.  Since 
the  civil  engineer  is  growing  in  favor  on 
maintenance  he  will  suffer  from  jealousy, 
irrosperitv  breeds  enmity,  just  as  acquir- 
ing wealth  brings  hatred  to  our  door.  At 
this  time  all  our  paths  are  not  paths  of 
pleasantness.  As  engineers  we  are  com- 
ing to  be  useful,  if  at  all,  just  because  we 
can  put  a  dollar  where  it  can  earn  more 
than  where  another  man  can  put  that 
dollar.  If  this  is  true,  the  corporate  own- 
ers of  our  roads  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  just  that  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  type  of  organization — division,  de- 
partmental or  what  not — but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  administrative  investment 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  division 
engineer  to  work  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  and  every  division  official,  so  far  as 
lies  in  his  utmost  power.  Be  agreeable 
always.  Be  a  good  mixer,  but  no  med- 
dler. Never  criticise  other  departments. 
Nobody  wants  to  know  your  opinion  on 
transportation,  traffic  or  motive  power. 
Only  the  fool  knows  too  much — in  this 
case.  Help  the  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  the  division.  Make  your  organi- 
zation helpful  to  the  whole  division  and 
agreeable  in  every  way.  Hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  of  the  divi- 
sion. Study  to  make  your  part  of  the 
work  contribute  all  it  can  to  the  sucoess 
of  the  administration  of  that  superintend- 
ent This  is  a  principle  holding  true 
whether  or  not  you  report  to  that  super- 
intendent. 

Throughout  this  pai>er  it  must  have 
been  apparent  that  modifying  conditions 
incident  to  various  types  of  organisation 
for  individual  roads  could  not  be  taken 
into  account  The  limits  of  a  paper  pre- 
vents this.  General  principles  will  apply, 
but  there  is  no  universal  practice,  and 
may  never  be.     Traffic  and  climate  and 
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area  of  a  system  must  modify.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  have  assumed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  an  outline  of  one  of 
the  most  common  types  of  organization. 
No  paper  of  this  kind  can  have  general 
applications  save  in  principle.  As  divi- 
sion engineers,  some  of  us  report  to  chief 
engineers  and  some  to  superintendents, 
but  the  relation  to  our  subordinates  and 
to  our  work  remains  the  same  in  either 
case,  and  while  the  gift  of  prophecy  would 
be  needed  to  say  to  whom  the  division  en- 
gineer on  maintenance  of  railroads  will 
report  in  the  future,  it  now  seems  likely 
that  before  very  long  he  will  have  charge 
of  maintenance  of  way  of  railroads.  May 
we  be  ready.  Engineers,  we  must  trust 
we  now  are;  track  men,  we  may  be  or 
soon  must  be ;  and  finally  we  most  im- 
peratively must  become  railroad  men. 
And  the  world  has  yet  to  see  what  may 
soon   appear  as  the   American   railroad 


•      •      • 

9reaking»in»TWo  of  Long  Trains, 
Passenger  and  Freight,  at  Slow 
Speeds,  When  Releasing  Brakes, 
and  Methods  of  Pretfention.^ 

Ever  since  cars  were  first  hauled  in 
trains,  care  has  been  necessary  to  prevent 
the  car  couplings  from  breaking  apart 
when  starting  the  train,  while  it  is  in  mo- 
tion, fuid  when  bringing  it  to  rest  under 
the  action  of  the  brakes,  regardless  of  the 
kind  of  car  coupling,  or  how  substantial 
th^  draft  gear  might  be  with  which  the 
cars  are  equipped. 

The  causes  of  break-in-twos,  when  re- 
leasing brakes,  may  be  traced  to  the 
method  of  handling  the  brakes,  to  the 
condition  of  the  draft  gear  and  the  brake 
equipment,  to  the  make-up  of  the  trains, 
and  to  the  kind  of  train  service.  All 
these  causes,  taken  singly  or  combined, 
are  such  at  times  as  to  make  a  break-in- 
two  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid, 
when  the  brakes  are  released  at  slow 
speed  if  the  train  consists  of  12  or  more 
cars  in  passenger  service,  30  or  more  in 
freight  service.  This  is  esi)ecial]y  true  of 
modern  trains,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  since  the  weight  of  the  cars  has 
increased  rapidly  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  strength  of  the  draft 
gear ;  and  so  frequent  and  annoying  have 
train  break-in-twos  become  of  late  on  sev- 
eral large  roads  that  careful  consideration 
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is  being  given  to  this  phase  of  train  oper- 
ating by  the  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  efficient  methods  for  preventing 
them. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  directly  with 
this  subject,  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions will  be  made  concerning  the  forces 
which  the  draw  bars  and  couplings  have 
to  withstand  in  the  operations  of  starting 
and  stopping  trains,  in  order  better  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  also  bet- 
ter to  enable  us  to  determine  what  are  the 
best  means  of  prevention. 

A  modern  passenger  locomotive,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  tractive  force  of  about 
30,000  pounds,  and  is  capable  of  hauling 
on  a  level  track  a  train  weighing  approxi- 
mately 1,200,000  pounds  at  a  rate  of 
speed  of  GO  miles  per  hour,  or  88  feet  per 
second.  To  start  a  train  of  this  weight 
and  work  it  up  to  a  speed  of  60  miles  per 
hour  requires  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
through  which  the  locomotive  must  exert 
its  accelerating  power,  and  this  with  the 
average  favorable  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailing. The  distance  required  to  attain 
high  speed  is  necessarily  considerable,  be- 
cause of  the  small  margin  of  accelerating 
power  which  the  locomotive  has  after  a 
speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  has  been  at- 
tained. 

Taking  the  resistance  which  a  car  or 
an  engine  offers  to  being  started  at  five 
pounds  per  ton,  the  total  force  required 
to  start  a  train  weighing  600  tons,  or 
1,200,000  pounds,  will  be  600  Umes  5, 
equal  3,000  pounds,  leaving  an  available 
force  for  accelerating  its  motion,  at  the 
start,  of  about  27,000  pounds.  The  rate 
at  which  the  motion  can  be  •  accelerated 
will  be  found  by  dividing  the  accelerating 
power,  that  is,  the  margin  of  the  power 
which  the  locomotive  has  over  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  start  the  train,  by 
the  total  weight  of  the  train,  then  multi- 
plying the  quotient  by  the  acceleration  of 
gravity,  which  is  32.2  feet  per  second.  In 
this  case,  27,000  divided  by  1,200.000, 
then  multiplied  by  32.2,  shows  us  that  the 
motion  of  the  train  can  be  increased  at 
the  rate  of  one  foot  per  second  at  the  start. 
As  the  motion  of  the  train  increases  the 
resistance  increases,  the  tractive  for<;e  de> 
creases  and  hence  the  accelerating  power 
of  the  locomotive  gradually  decreases,  so 
that  the  rate  of  acceleration  is  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  one.  If  the  acceler- 
ating power  is  considered  constant  and  of 
the  same  value  that  it  has  at  the  starting 
of  the  train,  the  time  required  to  work 
the  train  up  to  a  speed  of  88  feet  per  sec- 
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ond  will  be  found  by  dividing  88  by  one, 
the  acceleration  in  feet  per  second.  Per- 
forming this  operation,  the  time  required 
is  found  to  be  88  seconds.  The  distance 
required  to  attain  a  given  velocity  is 
equal  to  the  acceleration  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  time,  divided  by  two.  In 
this  case,  the  acceleration  is  one  foot  per 
second,  and  the  time  is  88  seconds.  Mul- 
tiplying the  acceleration  by  the  square  of 
the  time  and  dividing  by  two,  gives  3,872 
feet  as  the  distance  that  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  conditions  given  to  at- 
tain a  speed  of  GO  miles  per  hour. 

Since  the  rate  of  acceleration  constantly 
diminishes  from  the  instant  the  train  is 
started  until  it  attains  the  given  rate  of 
speed,  it  is  clear  that  the  general  state- 
ment that  considerable  distance — in  fact, 
several  miles — ia  required  on  a  level  track 
to  work  a  heavy  train  up  to  a  speed  of  GO 
miles  per  hour,  is  quite  true.  Moreover, 
it  is  borne  out  by  our  every-day  experi- 
ence. These  observations  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  compare  the 
power  of  the  locomotive  in  working  a 
train  up  to  speed  with  that  of  the  brakes 
in  bringing  the  train  to  rest. 

^Vhen  we  apply  the  brakes  and  reduce 
the  motion  of  the  train  we  reverse  the 
operation  of  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
train,  or,  in  other  words,  we  negatively 
accelerate  it.  In  both  cases  force  is  re- 
quired, and  the  rate  at  which  the  motion 
of  a  train  is  increased  or  decreased  is  the 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  force 
which  is  producing  the  change  in  its  rate 
of  motion. 

A  train  equipped  with  modem  brakes 
in  good  condition  can  in  emergencies  on 
a  level  track  be  brought  to  a  standstill 
from  a  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  in  a 
distance  of  1,000  feet  or  less.  That  is, 
the  total  average  accelerating  force  of  the 
brakes  on  a  train,  such  as  we  are  now 
considering,  is  easily  able  to  do  in  1,000 
feet  what  the  locomotive  requires  several 
thousand  feet  to  do.  With  the  car  coup- 
lings and  draft  gear  in  good  condition  and 
all  brakes  released  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  break  a  passenger  train  in  two 
when  starting  it  with  a  single  locomotive, 
even  though  the  engineer  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  take  all  the  slack  in  the  train, 
and  then  start  forward  with  the  throttle 
wide  open  and  the  engine  on  sand.  This 
is  because  the  maximum  tractive  effort  of 
the  locomotive  is  less  than  the  car  coup- 
lings and  draft  gear  can  comfortably  ab- 
sorb without  danger  of  breaking  apart 
If,  however,  the  slack  were  all  taken  and 
a  supreme  effort  then  made  to  start  the 


train  while  the  brakes  were  yet  applied 
on  two  or  three  rear  cars  it  is  quite  likely 
that  a  coupling  would  part,  since  it  would 
be  required  to  withstand  not  only  the 
whole  tractive  effort  of  the  locomotive, 
but  in  addition  the  energy  or  momentum 
of  the  engine  and  cars  (due  to  their  mo- 
tion) ahead  of  those  with  brakes  applied. 
Although  the  velocity  of  the  engine  and 
cars  ahead  of  those  having  brakes  applied 
could  not  be  very  high  while  in  the  act  of 
starting,  yet  because  of  their  great  weight 
their  momentum  would  be  considerable; 
hence  it  could  easily  be  conceived,  with- 
out any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
to  i)e  sufficient  when  added  to  the  tractive 
effort  of  the  locomotive  to  break  the  train 
in  two  even  when  starting. 

But  this  fact  is  so  well  known  that  en- 
gineers as  a  rule  are  careful  to  note 
whether  all  brakes  are  released  or  not  be- 
fore making  a  strong  effort  to  start  the 
train;  and  in  the  case  of  starting  long 
freight  trains  care  is  generally  exercised 
by  them  to  take  the  slack  out  slowly,  so 
as  not  to  break  it  in  two.  Now,  if  we 
can  only  get  engineers  to  realize  that  the 
brakes  are  capable  of  exerting  shocks  and 
piills  on  the  draft  gear  whose  cumulative 
effect  when  concentrated  upon  any  par- 
ticular coupling  is  several  times  as  great 
as  any  pull  the  locomotive  can  exert,  we 
shall  not,  in  the  writer's  opinito,  find  it 
hard  to  get  them  to  heed  instructions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  manipulating  the 
brake  valve  when  releasing  at  slow  speeds 
in  order  to  avoid  severe  strains  on  the 
couplings. 

The  forces  brought  to  bear  on  car 
couplings  when  releasing  brakes  often 
come  much  in  the  form  of  blows,  and, 
therefore,  it  will  be  of  interest,  since  it 
has  a  bearing  upon  our  subject,  to  inves- 
tigate the  force  of  a  blow. 

If  a  hammer  weighing  five  pounds, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  40  feet  per  second 
at  the  instant  it  strikes,  is  brought  to  rest 
through  a  distance  of  .001  of  an  inch, 
the  average  force  of  the  blow  which  it 
will  strike  equals  its  momentum  divided 
by  the  distance  through  which  it  moves  in 
coming  to  rest.  In  this  case  the  mass  of 
the  hammer  is  5  divided  by  32.2  equals 
.158;  its  velocity  is  40  feet  per  secopd, 
and  hence  its  momentum  equals  .158 
times  40,  equals  6.320.  Aa  force  is  de- 
fined as  momentum  per  second,  the  aver- 
age fotce  of  the  blow  of  the  hammer  will 
be  found  by  dividing  6.320  by  .001,  equals 
6,820  pounds. 

From  this  we  may  feel  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  there  are  times  when  releasing 
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brakes  at  slow  speed  that  the  average 
force  of  the  blows  sustained  by  the 
couplingis,  due  to  slack  running  out  and 
the  action  of  the  draft  gear  springs  when 
releasing  the  enertrv,  due  to  their  com-> 
pression,  is  enormous. 

Since  we  have  seen  that  the  total  ac- 
celerating force  of  the  brakes  is  several 
times  as  great  as  the  tractive  effort  of 
the  locomotive,  and  the  average  force  of 
the  blows  sustained  by  the  couplings  is 
sometimes  enormous,  it  follows  that  to 
prevent  the  train  from  parting  with  cer- 
tainty when  releasing  brakes  at  slow 
speeds,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent excessive  strains  being  thrown  onto 
the  couplings  and  draft  gear.  This  can  be 
accomplished  if  during  the  release  of 
brakes  the  head  end  of  the  train  can  be 
kept  from  running  out  or  away  from  the 
recr  end,  or  if  all  brakes  on  the  train  can 
be  simultaneously  released. 

Where  considerable  trouble  has  been 
experienced  from  break-in-twos  on  long 
passenger  trains  while  releasing  brakes  at 
slow  speeds,  the  use  of  chokes  or  restric- 
tions in  the  driver  brake  triple  valve  ex- 
haust has  proved  an  efficient  preventative 
of  the  trouble.  These  chokes  consist  sim- 
ply of  a  cast  iron  plug  screwed  into  the 
exhaust  port  of  the  triple  valve,  with  a 
hole  drilled  in  them  considerably  smaller 
than  the  triple  exhaust  port.  These 
chokes  retard  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
driver  brake  cylinders  and  hence  retard 
the  release  of  the  driver  brakes.  The  dif- 
ference in  time  of  release  of  the  engine 
brakes  and  of  those  on  the  rear  car  is 
thus  considerably  reduced,  with  the  result 
that  no  violent  shocks  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  couplings  at  anv  particular 
point  in  the  train. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  these 
triple  exhaust  chokes  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  proper  manipulation  of 
the  brake  valve,  when  releasing  at  slow 
speeds,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
handle  of  the  brake  valve  should  be  placed 
in  release  position  and  held  there  for  ^t 
least  8  or  10  seconds,  in  order  to  allow 
time  enough  for  the  main  reservoir  air, to 
raise  the  brake-pipe  pressure  at  the  r^ar 
triple  high  enough  to  force  it  to  release. 
That  the  rear  triple  on  a  passenger  train 
consisting  of  12  or  more  cars  can  not  be 
expected  to  release,  simultaneously  with 
those  on  the  engine  and  forward  cars, 
will  be  easily  perceived  frooi  a  considera- 
tion of  the  length  of  brake  pipe  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  and  also  the  auxili- 
ary reservoir  volume. 

A  modern  paas^n^e^  Qoach  seldom  has  a 


length  less  than  70  feet ;  12  such  coaches 
would  have  a  total  length  of  840  feet ; 
the  locomotive  and  tender  have  a  length 
of  from  05  to  75  feet;  so  that  the  total 
length  of  a  modern  passenger  train,  con- 
sisting of  the  locomotive,  tender  and  12 
cars,  if;  easily  not  less  than  900  feet. 
The  total  length  of  brake  pipe  necessary 
for  a  train  of  this  length  will  not  be  less 
than  1,200  feet.  Since  the  size  of  brake 
pipe  used  in  pafsenger  service  is  one  inch, 
it  can  be  seen  that  at  the  instant  the 
brake  valve  handle  is  placed  in  release 
the  engine  brakes  may  release  promptly, 
but  the  pressure  can  not  increase  suffi- 
ciently in  the  rear  of  the  train  for  several 
seconds  to  release  the  rear  brakes.  This 
time  is  further  lengthened  by  the  feeding 
up  of  the  large  auxiliaries  toward  the 
front  of  the  train,  aa  the  triples  release, 
because  of  the  large  volume  of  air  they 
require  to  restore  the  pressure.  It  is 
worth  while  here  to  remark  that  a  16x33* 
inch  auxiliary  has  a  capacity  four  times 
as  great  as  an  8-inch  freight  auxiliary, 
and  a  ]0x42-inch  auxiliary  reservoir 
nearly  five  and  one-half  times  as  great 
To  sum  up  these  latter  statements  a  mod- 
ern passenger  train  of  12  cars  requires  as 
much  air  to  operate  the  brake  as  does  a 
freight  train  of  40  cars  equipped  with  a 
large  pump  in  good  condition. 

This  latter  statement  shows  the  neilies- 
sity  for  ample  main  reservoir  capacity 
and  excess  pressure,  so  that  when  releas- 
ing brakes  the  brake-pipe  may  be  quickly 
increased,  and  as  the  forward  triple  re- 
leases first  the  rate  of  recharging  of  aux- 
iliaries will  not  then  materially  affect  the 
quick  increase  in  brake-pipe  pressure  at 
the  roar  triples. 

To  prevent  breaking  in  two  of  lonir 
passenger  trains,  then,  when  releasing 
brakes  at  slow  speeds,  we  should  place 
the  brake  valve  handle  in  release  position, 
leave  it  there  for  8  or  10  seconds  before 
returning  it  to  running  or  lap  position.  Id 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  rear  triples 
have  released.  In  connection  with  this 
instruction  it  is  important  that  the  pump 
be  throttled  so  as  to  work  at  a  good  rate 
of  speed,  say  45  or  50  strokes  per  minute,, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  large  margin  of 
main  reservoir  driving  pressure  during 
the  time  the  brake  valve  handle  is  in  re- 
lease position.  Hence,  a  locomotive  ca- 
pable ot  hauling  a  passenger  train  of  12^ 
or  more  cars  at  GO  miles  per  hour  should! 
be  equipped  with  a  large  pump  in  good 
condition. 

When  brakes  are  released  at  slow  speed 
and  it  is  not  the  intention  to  stop  or  to 
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make  a  second  application,  before  opening 
the  throttle  the  engineer  should  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  rear  triples  to  re- 
lease, then  pull  the  throttle  open  gradual- 
ly so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  cause  heavy 
shocks  to  any  of  the  couplings  toward  the 
rear  cars  upon  which  the  brakes  possibly 
may  not  have  entirely  released. 

Break-in-twos  caused  by  carelessness  in 
this  respect,  on  the  part  of  engineers,  may 
be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  proper 
instruction,  coupled  in  some  cases  with  a 
little  wholesome  discipline.  The  fore- 
going remedies  and  instructions  apply  to 
modern  equipment  as  we  ordinarily  find 
it:  but  where  the  locomotive  is  equipped 
with  the  combined  automatic  and 
straight-air  brake  the  engineer  is  pro- 
vided with  means  for  preventing  break-in- 
twos  under  almost  all  conditions  of  brake 
release. 

The  application  of  friction  draft  gear 
to  modem  car  equipment  is  also  a  great 
help  toward  the  elimimuion  of  break-in- 
twos,  although  of  course  shocks  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  car  couplings,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  when  releasing 
brakes  on  a  long  train,  which  no  friction 
draft  gear  can  withstand.  Even  with  this 
style  of  draft  gear  it  will  still  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  slack  running 
out  away  from  the  rear  while  the  brakes 
are  releasing. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  here  that 
the  practice  of  kicking  off  brakes,  at  one 
time  quite  a  favorite  method  of  handling 
them  on  short  trains,  should  never  be  in- 
dulged in  with  long  passenger  trains, 
since  it  would  almost  inevitably  cause  a 
break-in-two. 

With  long  freight  trains,  the  instruc- 
tion has  always  been  to  allow  them  to 
come  to  a  full  stop  before  releasing  the 
brakes ;  if  the  speed  of  the  train  has  re- 
duced to  ten  miles  per  hour  or  less,  and 
it  does  not  seem  that  this  instruction  can 


be  very  well  changed  unless  the  locomo- 
tive is  equipped  with  the  combined  auto- 
matic and  straight-air  brake,  and  with 
this  equipment  the  engineer  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  on  a  train  of 
fifty  or  more  cars  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired to  release  the  rear  brakes,  and  he 
should  not  therefore  attempt  to  use  steam 
until  all  brakes  have  had  time  to  release : 
then  the  throttle  should  be  opened  care- 
fully and  slack  taken  out  of  the  train 
slowly. 

Since  the  combined  automatic  and 
straight-air  equipment  is  being  applied  to 
all  freight  engines,  both  old  and  new,  as 
well  as  to  switch  engines,  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  con- 
sider the  best  method  of  handling  when 
releasing  at  slow  speed,  since  the  straight- 
air  brake,  fully  applied,  can  hold  the 
slack  of  the  longest  train  pretty  well 
bunched,  and  this  being  true,  there  should 
be  little  or  no  danger  of  breaking  them 
in  two  when  releasing  at  slow  speeds. 
Without  the  use  of  the  straight-air  brake 
release  at  slow  speeds  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. 

However,  before  closing  this  paper,  I 
would  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  this  association  to  the 
benefits  to  be  had  from  the  (ise  of  the 
^arge  air  pump  when  releasing  brakes. 
It  will  provide  an  ample  supply  of  air  at 
a  high  driving  pressure,  which  is  what  is 
needed  to  effect  quick  release  of  all 
brakes;  and  the  quicker  and  more  nearly 
simultaneously  all  brakes  release,  the  less 
the  chances  of  break-in-twoe  because  of 
slack  running  out.  Also,  that  the  better 
the  condition  of  the  general  brake  equip- 
ment with  respect  to  clean  triple  valves, 
uniform  piston  travel,  tight  packing  leath- 
ers, tight  brake  pipes,  hose  and  couplings, 
the  greater  will  be  the  freedom  from  dan- 
ger of  breaking  the  train  in  two  when  re- 
leasing brakes  at  nixy  speed. 
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Erchoea  from  the   Firing   Line 


1>nti€3  and  Remuneration  of  the 
Fireman. 

I  have  noticed  in  Railway  Club  Pro- 
ceedings where  the  fireman  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  best  paid  man  in  the  service, 
and  considerable  discussion  on  the  same 
has  been  had  in  "Echoes  from  the  Firing 
Line."  I  want  to  try  and  show  that  the 
fireman  is  aboat  as  poorly  paid  as  any 
man  in  railway  service,  all  things  taken 
into  consideration. 

When  a  fireman  is  called,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  his  working 
clothes,  or  if  he  happens  to  be  in  bed, 
get  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes  so  he  can 
see  his  clothes.  When  he  gets  his  clothes 
on  he  gets  something  to  eat  and  a  lunch 
to  take  along,  and  when  he  gets  started 
to  the  roundhouse  he  hss  to  hurry  to  get 
the  engine  ready  on  time.  By  the  time 
he  gets  his  overclothes  on,  his  lights  burn- 
ing, his  fire  in  shape  and  takes  water, 
fills  an  oil  can  and  a  lubricator,  the 
brakeman  is  down  at  the  switch  tossing 
his  lamp  about,  and  away  we  go. 

We  couple  onto  the  train,  and  while 
they  are  bumping  up  and  testing  the  air 
brake  the  fireman  can  wet  down  the  coal 
if  he  has  a  squirt  hose  on  the  engine. 
On  many  roads  it  is  his  duty  to  fill  the 
rod  cups,  and  he  can  do  this  while  they 
bump  up.  He  must  see  that  the  ashpan 
is  closed  and  clean,  that  his  dampers  will 
work  and  not  be  sticking  in  the  eccen- 
trics or  hung  up  with  a  piece  of  bailing 
wire,  and  he  must  note  whether  the 
grates  are  stuck  or  not.  He  must  note 
whether  the  plates  and  slides  about  the 
front  end  are  in  place  and  properly  fast- 
ened so  they  will  not  lose  off,  must  see 
that  the  engine  is  supplied  with  a  shaker 
bar,  ash  hoe,  clinker  hook,  shovel  and 
coal  pick,  and  if  any  of  these  are  missing 
he  must  run  around  and  hunt  them  up, 
or  steal  them  off  some  other  engine  in 
the  same  service. 

When  all  is  ready  we  start  (and  I  have 
seen  them  start  before  the  fireman  was 
half  ready),  and  in  these  days  of  big 
engines  and  high  tonnage  the  fireman's 
business  is  very  good  from  the  word  go, 
if  he  keeps  plenty  of  water  in  the  boiler 
and  the  pointer  at  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  enough,  even  with  good  coal 
to  put  into  that  * 'bottomless  hole."  More 
nftpn  bp  gets  poor  oon}.  nnd  when  he  gets 


fine  coal,  dirt  or  soapstone,  something 
that  looks  like  strippings  from  a  coal 
mine,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  an 
engine  hot,  for  she  generally  has  all  she 
can  possibly  handle.  Oftentimes  we  have 
to  double  two  or  three  hills  on  a  division, 
and  where  passenger  trains  are  numerous, 
on  single  track  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  a  little  distance,  and  large  quantities 
of  coal,  good,  bad  or  indifferent  are  con- 
sumed, the  poorer  the  quality  the  larger 
the  quantity.  He  never  gets  from  one 
coaling  station  to  the  next  without  shov- 
eling down  coal  and  often  "shining  the 
tank."  He  has  to  get  out  and  take  water 
at  every  tank  and  sometimes  between 
tanks  (running  for  water). 

With  dirty  coal  it  is  imperative  that  he 
clean  his  fires  and  ashpan  from  one  to 
five  or  six  times  over  a  division,  and  this 
cleaning  fires  and  ashpan  is  what  wears 
a  fireman  out  faster  than  anything  else, 
especially  when  the  grates  shake  hard  on 
account  of  lost  motion  in  the  rigging,  too 
short  a  leverage,  or  too  many  sections  at- 
tached to  one  lever.  He  must  look  after 
his  lights,  for  "we  won't  get  in  today," 
fill  the  oil  cans,  and  fill  the  lubricators 
once  or  twice  while  the  engineer  puts  oil 
in  those  numerous  holes  underneath  or 
doctors  up  a  hot  box  or  pin,  and  the  fire- 
man often  has  to  help  with  this  pest 
Then  stop  to  think  of  the  signals  that  are 
given  on  the  left  side  of  the  train. 

He  swallows  his  cold  lunch  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  getting  a  few  bites  while 
waiting  for  another  train,  and  after  he 
has  performed  some  of  the  numerous  du- 
ties about  the  engine,  or  on  a  mountain 
road  while  drifting  down  hill.  While  we 
set  out  a  car  here  or  there,  he  jumps  into 
a  lunch  room  and  gulps  down  a  cup  of 
coffee,  one  or  two  aged  doughnuts  or  a 
piece  of  apple  (?)  pie  and  chews  it  while 
he  wields  the  spade  up  the  next  hill 
(tastes  it,  too). 

When  he  finally  gets  into  the  division 
point  after  from  12  to  30  hours  on  the 
road  he  performs  a  few  duties  about  the 
engine  and  then  goes  up  town,  puts  in 
ten  or  twenty  minutes  (depending  wheth- 
er his  engine  was  supplied  with  a  squirt 
hose)  washing  the  dirt  off  his  visage  so 
he  will  look  like  a  white  man,  gets  some- 
thing to  eat  and,  if  he  doesn't  have  to 
double   out.    rents    n    bed    and    layp    lii?" 
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weary  bones  down  to  rest,  and  maybe 
wishing  to  die.  He  may  get  two  hours* 
sleep  and  he  may  get  all  he  wants,  but 
seldom  does  when  business  is  good. 

The  fireman's  pay  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  the  shopman.  We  readily 
see  that  the  average  monthly  wages  of  a 
man  firing  a  regular  engine  or  run  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  shopman,  but  I  hardly 
think  this  is  true  of  the  extra  fireman; 
but  let  us  compare  the  occupations.  The 
shopman  works  under  a  roof  the  year 
round,  heated  in  winter  and  opened  to 
the  breeze  in  summer.  He  does  not  have 
to  come  and  go  at  all  hours  of  day  and 
night.  He  gets  his  sleep  regularly.  His 
working  hours  are  regular  and  never  ex- 
ceed ten  hours,  and  seldom  reach  that. 
He  has  every  evening,  Sunday  and  some- 
times Saturday  afternoon  at  home  or  for 
pleasure.  He  has  three  warm  meals  reg- 
ularly at  home  each  day,  or  at  least  two. 
When  his  loved  ones  see  him  go  away  to 
work  they  don't  have  a  feeling  that  he 
will  never  come  home  alive,  or  that  he 
will  be  maimed  for  life  before  they  see 
him  again.  How  many  life  insurance 
companies  or  fraternal  orders  bar  him  on 
account  of  his  occupation?  Very  few. 
He  never  goes  home  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  greets 
his  loved  ones,  eats  a  few  bites,  says 
good-bye  and  is  gone  again  for  two  or 
three  days.  He  goes  home  clean  and 
neat,  because  the  company  furnishes  a 
place  for  him  to  remove  the  grime  before 
he  leaves  the  shop.  We  admit  that  the 
boilermaker's  work  is  hard  on  the  hear- 
ing, but  did  you  ever  consider  the  din  in 
which  an  engineman  w<n*ks  from  one  end 
of  the  division  to  the  other? 

Now,  I  am  a  fireman,  but  I  have  looked 
at  this  pay  question  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  have  discussed  it  some,  too, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  the  engine- 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  engine  are  today 
the  poorest  paid  class  of  men  in  railway 
service.  Let  me  give  a  few  reasons.  The 
railway  companies  have  increased  the 
weight  of  their  motive  power  from  50 
to  150  per  cent,  more  than  it  formerly 
was,  and  the  duties  of  the  enginemen 
have  been  greatly  increased  thereby,  it 
requiring  more  time  to  get  one  of  these 
big  engines  ready  for  a  trip.  They  con- 
sume enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and 
water.  They  have  twice  or  three  times 
as  much  machinery  to  be  taken  care  of, 
therefore,  increased  work  and  resijonsi- 
bility. 

They  have  increased  the  hazardousness 
of  our  occupations.    How?    Bigger  loco- 


motives mean  greater  tonnage.  Greater 
tonnage  means  longer,  heavier  trains. 
Can  a  long  train  be  stopped  as  easily  as 
a  short  one  in  case  of  an  obstruction  on 
th&  track?  Not  by  any  means.  These 
monster  engines  are  harder  to  get  off  of 
in  case  a  man  has  to  Jump.  In  some 
cases  railway  companies  have  put  on 
heavier  locomotives  before  getting  their 
roadbeds  and  track  in  shape  to  stand  the 
strain  of  this  increased  weight.  The 
speed  of  passenger,  express  and  mail 
trains  has  been  increased  greatly,  and 
while  the  roadbed  and  tracks  are  kept  in 
good  shape,  we  must  pass  switches,  frogs, 
highway  crossings,  way  stations,  block 
towers,  mail  cranes  and  water  tanks  at 
this  same  rate  of  speed  day  or  night  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  am  not  a 
boomer,  but  I  have  fired  on  four  different 
roads  in  the  past  four  years  (three  of 
them  trunk  lines)  and  I  know  such  con- 
ditions as  I  mention  in  this  article  exist. 
They  have  not  decreased  the  pay  of 
men  in  other  departments  when  the  du- 
ties and  hazardousness  has  decreased. 
Have  they  increased  our  pay  with  the  in- 
crease of  duties?  Almost  all  over  the 
country  we  have  received  increases  in  pay 
through  our  protective  boards,  but  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  these  increases 
are  small  as  compared  with  the  increased 
responsibility,  hazardousness  and  labor, 
and  with  the  prosperity  of  railway  com- 
panies, for  if  all  the  reports  we  read  are 
true  they  must  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. If  they  are  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition  why  do  these  companies  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  railways,  and  how  is 
it  that  stockholders  make  millions  of 
dollars  each  year?  It  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  wages  of  Uieir  employes 
are  kept  down. 


•      •      • 

A  Word  from  the  9»  O  C.  Bojr^. 

I  will  try  and  let  you  know  how  the 
boys  on  the  Q.  &  C.  are  getting  along. 
As  to  the  boy  on  the  farm,  about  whom  I 
read  in  the  September  issue,  I  think  he 
has  got  a  pretty  good  job.  He  can  be  his 
own  .boss  and  go  to  work  when  he  gets 
ready,  and  quit  when  he  gets  ready.  I 
know  he  is  living  on  the  sunny  side  of 
Easy  street.  I  hope  some  of  the  Q.  &  C. 
boys  scattered  around  the  country  will 
pick  up  the  Magazine  and  read  this  let- 
ter. I  believe  there  are  more  of  our 
boys  scattered  around  the  world  than 
there  are  from  any  other  lodge.  Well,  I 
must  say  before  I  go  further,  that  while 
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I  have  been  reading  articles  in  the  Maga- 
zine, we  have  got  pretty  good  jobs,  after 
all.  Of  course,  we  don't  get  as  good  pay 
as  they  do  in  the  West  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  got  but  four  bat- 
tleships, and  they  are  run  from  Somerset 
to  Burgin  on  a  turn  around,  for  our 
bridges  are  not  strong  enough  for  them. 
The  rest  of  our  engines  are  somewhat 
smaller.  We  have  a  fast  freight  run 
which  pays  the  boys  very  well.  On  this 
run  the  fireman  only  works  twenty  days  a 
month.  He  gets  about  thirty  hours'  rest 
at  one  end  of  the  road  and  twelve  hours 
at  the  other.  The  run  on  our  division  is  a 
daylight  one.  We  have  some  good  pas- 
senger runs  also,,  which  pay  very  well  for 
a  run  of  177  miles,  and  when  we  get  haii 
way  over  the  division  there  are  men  pro- 
vided to  clean  the  -fires.  Our  tanks  hold 
about  nine  tons  of  coal,  and  we  bum 
pretty  nearly  all  of  it  from  one  end  of  the 
road  to  the  other,  and  on  an  average  it  is 
pretty  good  coal.  Our  schedule  is  five 
hours  and  five  minutes  for  the  177  miles, 
and  we  can  make  up  about  35  minutes  on 
the  schedule.  We  have  a  small  eight- 
wheel  engine  which  double-heads  us  on 
the  mountain  division  if  we  have  over 
eight  cars,  'mere  are  twenty-two  tun- 
nels in  ninety-two  miles. 

Our  superintendent  has  resigned  and 
gone  with  tue  Norfolk  and  Southern.  I 
must  say  we  have  lost  one  of  the  best  of 
superintendents,  and  I  know  the  boys  on 
the  Norfolk  will  be  pleased  with  him. 
He  has  accepted  a  position  as  general 
manager.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 

of  the  boys  on  that  road. 

"Mmrtnai 

^        ^        ^ 

No  Such  Thing  as  Poor  Coo/. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  rest 
of  the  well  experienced  firemen.  I  have 
had  two  years'  experience  in  steamboat 
and  in  stationary  firing  before  I  went  on 
the  road,  and  from  that  time  until  now 
I  have  burned  a  few  grades  of  coal.  Now, 
take  for  instance  the  Bay  City  and  St. 
Saganic  coal.  Ton  will  find  in  burning 
this  only  a  short  time  that  it  will  run 
all  over  the  grates  and  down  through 
them,  and  stick  there  like  a  piece  of  lead. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  like  some  sort  of 
mineral  and  glass.  I  have  burned  this 
on  all  of  the  great  lakes,  from  Lake  Su- 
perior down  to  the  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and, 
yes,  as  far  as  Tonawanda,  New  York. 
Well,  when  we  would  get  that  cargo  of 
dirty,  clinkering  coal  burned,  we  would 
probably  get  a  batch  of  Pittsburg,  which 


was  very  fair,  but  the  MassiUon  coal  la 
my  favorite.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of 
the  brothers  ever  burned  it.  I  must  say 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  ashes  or  clink- 
ers to  that  coal.  My  watch  on  steam- 
boat service  was  six  hours  at  a  time,  and 
while  burning  the  Massillon  coal  I  often 
had  no  occasion  to  clean  my  fire.  AH  I 
would  have  to  do  was  to  take  my  T  bar 
and  run  it  under  the  fire  on  the  grates 
and  the  ashes  would  all  shake  through, 
and  if  .there  was  a  clinker  I  would  pull 
it  out  with  my  clinker  hook.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  fire  with  coal  like  this,  three 
to  six  shovels  at  a  time — firebox  was  6 
feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  There  were 
two  furnaces  this  size.  Of  course  a 
large  furnace  would  call  for  more  fuel. 
When  I  put  in  a  fire  it  would  last 
me  from  seven  to  fifteen  minutes.  We 
carried  126  pounds  of  steam,  working  the 
stiple  compound  engine  in  a  6-inch  cut- 
off, turning  over  113  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. When  I  was  using  the  Bay  City 
and  St.  Saganic  coal  on  the  same  length 
of  a  shift,  and  engine  working  the  same, 
I  worked  three  times  as  hard  as  when  I 
was  burning  the  Maaaillon  coal,  and  I 
could  only  hold  from  90  to  110  pounds 
of  steam  and  had  to  clean  my  fires  two 
or  three  times.  The  clinkers  were  so 
hard  that  it  would  take  me  a  long  time, 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  engineer, 
to  break  them  up  small  enough  to  get 
them  out  of  the  door. 

Now,  when  a  good  true  fireboy  has  such 
coal  as  this  to  contend  with  he  is  up 
against  it  good  and  proper;  yes,  and  out 
in  a  storm  and  the  sea  rolling  mountains 
high,  then  is  the  time  I  would  like  to 
see  the  fellow  who  says 'that  there  is  "no 
such  thing  as  poor  coal."  You  all  know 
who  I  mean,  the  general  master  mec'hanic 
of  a  prominent  Southwestern  road.  I 
would  like  to  place  him  alongside  of  me 
just  for  one  hour.  I  expect  that  he  would 
get  his  paper  collar  somewhat  soaked 
with  sweat. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  had  the  poor 
class  of  coal  in  a  boiler  room  in  Michi- 
gan, where  I  was  in  charge.  I  have  seen 
them  shut  down  on  account  of  not  having 
any  steam,  and  all  on  account  of  poor 
coal.  We  would  have  to  let  our  firebox 
cool  down  and  get  in  and  take  out  the 
grates  and  chip  that  clinkered  mineral 
substance  off  with  a  cold  chisel  before 
we  could  use  them  again,  but  since  I 
came  on  the  road  where  I  am  now  em- 
ployed, we  sometimes  get  the  Montgom- 
ery, Indiana,  coal,  which  is  pretty  good. 
Then  we  get  coal  from  Breese,  Illinois, 
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which  sometimes  is  awful  dirty,  while  at 
other  times  we  get  a  good  class  of  coal, 
but  there  is  more  or  less  clinkers  in  all 
of  it. 

Well,  brothers,  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  all  about  firing,  but  I  know  when 
I  lay  the  old  scoop  down  there  is  no  need 
of  anyone  else  picking  it  up  and  trying 
to  make  her  steam.  Do  you  know  what 
I  think  about  that  fellow  who  says  that 
there  is  '*no  such  thing  as  poor  coal?" 
Well,  I  consider  that  he  does  not  know 
much  about  firing  an  engine.  I  think 
that  he  must  have  gotten  tangled  up  in 
a  cyclone  some  place,  and  in  order  to  get 


out  of  it  he  thought  perhaps  he  would 
swallow  it  and  free  the  outer  part  of  his 
system  and  then  do  the  hot-air  shooting 
afterwards  by  degrees,  but  sometimes 
such  fellows  never  get  through  shooting 
hot  air.  There  is  no  fireboy  who  handles 
coal  any  length  of  time  and  takes  an 
interest  in  his  work  but  knows  that  the 
best  coal  ever  mined  has  a  certain 
amount  of  dirt  in  it  I  have  been  burn- 
ing coal  for  this  road  over  a  year  now, 
and  those  words  "no  such  thing  as  poor 
coal,'*  do  not  sound  good  to  me,  but  more 
like  the  echo  of  a  whistle  come  and  gone. 

Member. 


« 
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Technical    Contributions 


The  Slideometer  on  the  Air  Line. 

Ever  see  a  slideometer?  Know  what  it 
is?  It's  an  apparatus  carried  in  an  in- 
spection car  or  caboose  that  registers  the 
degrees  of  shock  when  the  train  is  vio- 
lently bunched  or  stretched.  We  have  one 
in  active  operation  on  the  Air  Line,  and 
you  couldn't  guess  who  is  responsible  for 
its  being  in  use  here. 

You  remember  that  Conductor  Timothy 
Grogan,  of  the  freight  service,  used  to 
be  the  worst  back  number  on  air  of  any 
man  on  the  road,  bar  none.  Well,  Grogan 
has  reformed,  and,  like  a  reformed  sinner 
after  being  converted,  he  now  goes  to  ex« 
tremes.  From  his  new  point  of  view  he 
believes  that  every  railroad  employe  from 
crossing  watchman  to  the  G.  M.  should  be 
an  air-brake  expert,  and  Timothy  is  get- 
ting pretty  close  to  the  air  himself  all 
right,  and  he  is  getting  a  reputation  along 
certain  lines. 

Grogan  has  certainly  had  experience, 
and  last  spring  it  was  responsible  for  the 
blossoming  forth  of  an  idea  that  took  pos- 
se^ssion  of  his  mind  entirely  until  he 
finally  developed  it  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion and  the  interest  of  the  railroad  oflS- 
cials. 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  Tim  had 
on  his  mind,  and  interviewed  Patsy  Dunn, 
his  hind  brakeman.    Said  Patsy : 

•'Grogan's  makin'  blue-prints  wid  white 
chalk  an  the  walls  iv  the  caboose.  He  car- 
ries plans  and  specifications  in  the  crown 
iv  his  hat.  'Twas  in  the  siding  at  Dex- 
ther  that  Grogan  was  usin'  the  milk  plat- 
form to  stand  upon  whilst  he  dhrawed 
do-dads  an'  monkey-doodle  fixin's  ahl  over 
a  boxsh  cahr  loaded  wid  dhry  beans, 
which  we  had  to  set  the  same  cahr  out  at 
Plum  Center  an  account  iv  a  pair  iv  hot 
jorenels  we  could  do  nawthin'  wid.  An' 
the  agent,  seein'  thim  same  scroo-gees  an 
the  cahr,  thot  'twas  the  sign-writin'  iv 
the  Yigg  min,  an'  holy  bo ! — if  he  didn't 
have  Terry  Dee  an'  his  siction  b'yea 
watchin'  the  cahr  ahll  night— *n'  it  load- 
ed wid  beans!  Oh,  dear!  Ifs  crasier 
Grogan  is  now  than  whin  he  knew  naw- 
thin'  at  all." 

I  rode  with  Grogan  and  found  that  he 
was  designing  a  slideometer,  to  be  erected 
in  his  caboose,  and  to  enable  him  to 
''show"  people  *f  rom  Missouri"  and  those 
on  the  Air  Line  the  extent  of  the  shocks 


to  which  his  train — of  which  he  is  respon- 
sible— ^is  subjected. 

In  principle  it  was  the  same  as  the 
slideometer  in  common  use,  but  h^  had 
attached  a  long  "scale  bar"  to  the  side 
of  the  caboose  lengthwise,  with  a  slidine 
weight  mounted  upon  it,  resting  normally 
at  the  center  of  the  bar.  A  jerk  or  bump 
of  any  moment  would  cause  the  weight 
to  slide  toward  one  end  or  the  other,  its 
diistance  of  movement  being  proportionate 
to  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

About  the  time  the  thing  was  finished 
Grogan  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Division  went  fishing,  or  some* 
thing,  and  when  they  came  back  the  boss 
was  loaded  up  on  the  subject.  He  was  in 
Tim's  caboose,  inspecting  the  apparatus, 
when  the  yard  engine  threw  a  couple  of 
loads  in  against  the  car,  in  just  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  the  boss  met  the  cupola 
locker  head-on — and  the  first  thing  he  did 
after  righting  himself  was  to  run  to  that 
slideometer  and  make  a  note  of  the 
gauged  distance  the  block  had  been  dis- 
placed. "And  that's  the  thirty-day  mark 
for  our  engineers,"  said  the  Old  Man, 
rubbing  his  head ;  and  I  believe  that  inci- 
dent opened  his  eyes  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  prevent  the  inordinate 
shocks  to  our  freight  trains,  and  in  hav- 
ing something  tangible  in  evidence  of  the 
severity  of  those  shocks  besides  the 
broken  cars  and  draft-gear — it's  always 
claimed  as  "old  defects"  and  a  "light  ap- 
plication." 

In  the  Smithville  shop  yards  the  track 
termed  by  the  switchmen  the  "Dolly"  was 
filled  with  the  various  classes  of  freight 
cars  afflicted  with  divers  and  sundry  dis- 
orders common  to  their  fast  life  on  the 
railway,  aw^Uting  their  turn  for  repairs 
in  the  car  shop.  From  among  these  the 
superintendent  selected  a  number  of  cars 
with  draft-gear  in  good  condition,  to  use 
in  nuiking  actual  tests  of  the  action  of  the 
slideometer,  in  order  to  secure  data  as  to 
the  shock  required  to  damage  draft  rig- 
ging, with  the  corresponding  distance  of 
sliding  movement  of  the  slideometer 
weight. 

Mr.  Grogan's  device  was  attached  se- 
curely to  an  empty  wooden  gondola  and 
set  on  an  empty  track  to  receive  punish- 
ment, which  was  delivered  by  an  engine 
whose  tender  was  fitted  with  Westing- 
house  friction  draft  gear,  and  five  gon- 
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dolas  coupled  thereto,  also  equipped  with 
the  friction  rigging,  followed  by  five  more 
coal  cars  with  common  draft  gear,  the  lat- 
ter five  as  part  of  the  sacrifice  to  Tim- 
othy's genius. 

But  the  Old  Man  declared  that  the 
results  were  worth  the  expense,  and  he 
found  just  how  far  the  weight  moved  to 
indicate  a  shock  that  would  break  a 
knuckle,  extract  a  drawbar  or  telescope  a 
car. 

It  was  decided  that  each  freight  con- 
ductor should,  in  turn,  carry  the  slide- 
ometer  one  month,  Grogan  to  have  the 
first  throw,  and  the  superintendent  de- 
tailed a  young  fellow  from  his  office  to 
ride  with  the  machine  and.  note  in  his 
book  the  time  and  place  of  the  occurrence 
of  shocks  sufficient  to  disturb  the  slide- 
ometer  and  the  distance  of  its  displace- 
ment. 

During  the  ensuing  month  the  trains  to 
which  Timothy  Grogan's  caboose  was  at- 
tached met  with  the  usual  casualties  inci- 
dental to  present-day  freight  train  opera- 
tion. Quite  an  amount  of  damage  to  car 
equipment  and  lading,  and  two  cases  of 
personal  injury  occurred  and  were  re- 
ported by  conductor  and  engineers,  but 
the  division  superintendent  deferred  his 
investigation,  explaining  to  the  general 
superintendent  that  he  wished  to  have 
the  latter  present  and  investigate  the 
cases  collectively  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Finally  the  day  of  official  inquiry  came. 
The  first  case  taken  up  was  at  Clear 
Creek,  where  the  train  broke  in  two  or 
three  parts.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a 
slow  order  at  that  point  and  the  engineer 
had  air-braked  the  train  down  to  8  miles 
an  hour  and  then  released  the  brakes. 
There  were  60  cars  of  air,  and  3  non-air- 
braked  cars  to  the  rear  loaded  with  build- 
ing stone.  The  brakes  releasing  first  at  the 
head  end  of  the  train,  the  slack  stretched 
so  violently  as  to  break  a  knuckle  and 
separate  the  hose  between  the  rear  air  car 
and  the  stone.  When  the  hose  parted  the 
air  brakes  again  applied  at  emergepcy, 
jerking  out  two  drawbars  at  different 
points  in  the  train,  and  the  rear  cars  of 
stone  collided  with  and  telescoped  the  rear 
air  car. 

The  testimony  of  the  slideometer  was 
necessary  only  in  regard  to  the  first  sep- 
aration, and  the  boy  had  recorded  it  all 
right,  but  was  knocked  off  his  feet  befwe 
he  could  replace  the  slide — which  really 
made  no  difference.  The  slide  was  jerked 
BO  far  when  the  slack  stretched  after  re- 
leasing the  brakes  that  the  trainmaster 
insinuated  very  broadly  that  the  engineer 


had  opened  the  engine  throttle  before  the 
brakes  were  fully  released,  but  that  was 
denied  and  proven. 

Well,  toho  ioaa  to  hlamef  Engineers 
had  been  instructed  not  to  release  brakes 
until  coming  to  a  dead  stop,  but  what 
were  retaining  valves  applied  to  driver 
equipment  tor  if  not  to  enable  them  to 
make  running  release?  And  they  had 
an  order  to  meet  No.  21,  the  milk  train, 
at  Brownfield,  so  they  thought  to  avoid 
delay  in  not  stopping  at  Clear  Creek. 
The  air-brake  instructor  was  asked  for 
an  opinion,  and  he  told  them  this : 

"We  have  got  'all  air'  on  this  road  be- 
fore equipping  our  engines  to  safely  op- 
erate it,  and  fixing  a  system  and  issuing 
necessary  orders  to  govern  its  use.  We 
know  that  the  brakes  on  a  freight  train 
can  not  be  released  while  running  at  12 
miles  an  hour  or  less  without  the  train 
parting;  and  the  driver  brake  retainer 
is  only  a  makeshift — ^will  only  prevent 
train  parting  when  conditions  are  most 
favorable,  as  after  a  heavy  application 
and  an  immediate  release ;  then  it  is  un- 
certain. 

"That  a  train  must  he  stopped  whenever 
it  has  been  air-braked  down  to  a  certain 
speed  is  a  bad  thing,  in  two  ways :  The 
occasions  are  so  frequent  during  any  one 
trip  that  if  an  engineer  should  live  up 
religiously  to  the  order  he  would  be  re- 
moved from  through  freight  service  and 
put  on  the  'local' — too  slow  a  man. 

"And  then,  starting  a  long,  heavy  train 
from  a  dead  stop  uses  up  a  lot  of  the  com- 
pany's money  in  the  form  of  extra  coal 
burned  by  the  heavy  exhaust.  The  cases 
on  record  show,  also,  more  parting  of 
trains  at  starting  than  at  releasing  while 
running.  It  is  the  greatest  facility  to 
freight  train  movement  to  be  able  to 
apply  anJ  release  the  air  brakes  while 
running,  and  that  can  only,  but  easily,  be 
accomplished  by  equipping  engines  with 
driver  and  tender  brakes  that  can  be  op- 
erated independent  of — or  in  connection 
with — the  train  brakes.  Engines  that  are 
equipped  with  the  automatic  brake  only 
can  be  supplied  with  the  additional 
straight-air  engineers  valve  and  acces- 
sories at  so  cheap  a  cost  that  its  use  on 
one  trip  sometimes  pays  for  itself  in  the 
prevention  of  damage  to  draft  gear. 

"When  new  engines  are  purchased — 
and  we  have  five  'battleships'  ordered — I 
believe  there  is  practically  no  extra  cost 
for  the  additional  straight-air  equipment, 
as  the  Westinghouse  Company  have  so 
combined  the  automatic  and  straight-air 
engine  equipment  that  by  means  of  their 
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new  'diatributinsr  valve*  the  benefits  of  an 
independent  driver  and  tender  brake  are 
secured,  and  it  ...  .  ^does  away  with 
all  driver  and  tender  brake  triples  and 
auxiliary  reservoirs,  and  all  but  one  of 
the  items  of  the  straight-air  brake  sched- 
ule/* 

"The  use  of  the.  driver  brake  retaining 
valve  at  Clear  Creek  did  not  prevent  the 
break-in-two,  but  with  a  straight-air 
brake  applied  before  the  train  brakes 
were  released,  and  held  on  until  the  rear 
can  were  rolling  along  with  free  momen- 
tum, enough  money  would  have  been 
saved  to  equip  several  engines  with 
straight-air  brakes." 

The  general  superintendent  was  plainly 
interested,  and  was  heard  to  mutter, 
^'Plausible  —  plausible  —  must  try  this 
thing — try  any  old  thing — stop  this  break- 
ing-in-two  of  freight  trains." 

The  next  ctise  was  a  double  break-in- 
two  that  was  rather  expensive,  and  would 
have  been  laid  to  a  burst  hose  (the  boys 
have  all  got  one  laid  away  for  the  pur- 
pose), only  for  theksharp  eyes  of  the  "kid," 
and  his  sharp  pencil  and  the  slideometer. 
The  hind  man  had  to  stop  the  train  at  a 
certain  station  by  opening  the  rear  angle- 
cock,  and,  although  Patsy  is  a  careful  lad, 
he  got  'em  at  emergency. 

It  seemed  a  chance  for  the  bosses  to 
take  a  throw  at  the  trainmen,  but  the  air- 
brake instructor  stated  that  he  had  tried 
to  get  the  easy-working  conductor's  valves 
put  in  the  cabooses,  where  a  man  could 
operate  them  without  being  an  acrobat; 
but  he  failed. .  And  he  explained  how  an 
angle-cock  often  requires  considerable 
force  to  start  the  handle,  but  once  started 
it  goes  too  easily,  and  with  the  position 
the  man  must  be  in  to  operate  it  the  most 
careful  man  will  often  make  an  emer- 
gency application. 

"Pass  it  up,"  said  the  G.  S.  to  the  8., 
"and  put  those  valves  in  all  of  the  ca- 
boofles." 

In  article  3  there  is  an  indemnity 
clause,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  peace 
commissioners  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. :  A 
lady  passenger  in  Grogan's  caboose  was 
thrown  against  the  door  and  severely 
hart,  and  naturally  aaked  for  financial 
compensation.  Grogan's  car  was  on  "lo- 
cal" that  trip— carry  pafisengers  between 
certain  stations.  Of  course,  it  is  lots  of 
trouble  to  keep  all  of.the  air  coupled  up 
on  local,  so,  of  the  20  cars  in  his  train 
just  at  that  time — all  air  equipped — ^Tim 

*QaotAtion  from  an  advertiiement  of  the 
WMt.  A.  B.  Co. 


only  had  complied  with  the  law,  and  had 
cut  in  to  10  cars. 

The  train  was  running  about  20  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  engineer  had  just  shut 
off  when  a  hose  burst  wide  enough  to  pro- 
duce quick-action,  and  the  sudden  bunch- 
ing of  the  slack  of  only  ten  cars  and  ca- 
boose caused  a  shock  so  violent  that  it 
injured  a  passenger,  and  moved  the  slide- 
ometer weight  a  remarkable  distance. 
The  company  only  required  50  per  cent, 
of  the  air  to  be  operated,  so  the  blame 
could  not  be  placed  on  the  train  or  en* 
ginemen ;  and  after  it  was  explained  that 
the  quick-action  effect  of  the  brakes  is 
quicker  throughout  any  length  of  train 
line  than  the  closing  of  the  slack  between 
the  cars  at  any  rate  of  speed,  it  was 
stated  by  the  G.  S.  that  he  would  issue  a 
bulletin  to  the  effect  that  all  air  brakes  in 
operative  condition  should  be  used  thence- 
forth. 

Case  No.  4  was  decidedly  interesting. 
The  shock  was  so  severe  that  it  would 
have  hurt  the  slideometer  boy  only  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  lying  down  on  the 
seat  cushions  at  the  time,  feet  foremost. 
The  slideometer  weight  made  its  complete 
stroke  and  broke  the  end  of  the  recording 
bar.  A  cattle  drover  in  the  caboose  had 
two  ribs  broken,  and  one  of  his  cars  of 
live  stock  was  derailed,  an  end  demol- 
ished, and  three  steers  had  to  be  shot. 

The  train  consisted  of  57  cars,  all  air. 
A  hose  had  burst  behind^  the  fourth  car 
from  the  engine,  causing  an  emergency 
application,  which,  if  ii  had  been  contifm- 
OU9  throHffhout  the  ttain,  would  have  pre- 
vented all  this  trouble;  but  something 
had  certainly  snagged  the  quick-action. 

Now,  the  air-brake  man  had  accom- 
panied the  wreck  train  out  to  straighten 
up  the  trouble,  and  was  heavy  on  knowl- 
edge. He  arose  to  say  that  there  were 
three  cars  in  the  train  not  braking ;  rules 
prohibited  running  more  than  two  of  such 
cars  together ;  switchmen  had  acted  ac- 
cordingly, and  had  separated  them. 

The  first  fifteen  cars  had  their  quick- 
action  triples  cut  in  and  working;  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  brakes  were 
cut  out  for  defects ;  then  two  cars  with 
their  brakes  supposedly  operative  at  emer- 
gency, when  such  an  application  should 
be  made,  followed  by  the  twentieth  car, 
which  was  only  "piped"  for  air.  The 
other  thirty-seven  cars  had  quick-action 
brakes,  all  cut  in  and  working. 

The  make-up  of  the  train  showed  noth- 
ing apparent  that  could  nullify  the  quick- 
action  effect  of  an  emergency  application 
of  those  brakes,  but  there  had  to  be  some- 
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thing  wrong,  and,  his  suspicions  being 
directed  against  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth cars,  the  instructor  found  upon  in- 
vestigation that  the  strainer  in  the  triple- 
valve  union  of  the  eighteenth  car  was  so 
nearly  stopped  up  by  rust  and  scale  that 
no  train  pipe  reduction  could  throw  it 
into  emergency.  The  triple  valve  on  the 
nineteenth  car  also  failed  to  respond  al 
quick-action,  and  its  defect  lay  in  the 
emergency  valve  being  slightly  bent, 
cramping  itself  and  the  emergency  piston 
into  a  stuck  position. 

"If  the  engineer  had  been  compelled  to 
make  this  emergency  stop,"  said  the  in- 
structor, "he  would,  at  first  thought,  prob- 
ably have  been  blamed  for  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble;  but  you  see  that  it  was 
caused  by  two  bad-conditioned  triple 
valves — ^firstly,  in  being  in  bad  condition, 
and,  secondly,  in  accidentally  being  placed 
between  other  non-quick-action  brakes, 
which  put  five  'nullifiers'  together — 
through  which  the  emergency  action  could 
not  jump." 

"The  fault  in  this  case,  then,"  re- 
marked the  division  superintendent, 
"seems  to  lie  with  the  men  in  the  car 
department.    How  about  it,  Mr.  Collins?" 

"Those  two  cars  with  defective  emer- 
gency action,"  replied  John  R.  Collins, 
the  master  car  builder,  "were  loaded  with 
live  stock,  and  were  delivered  to  us  by  a 
connecting  road  and  placed  in  this  train 
just  before  the  train  was  ready  to  start. 
The  inspection  was  necessarily  brief,  but 
complete  as  the  inspectors  could  possibly 
make  it.  An  emergency  application  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  found  the 
triples  deficient  in  quick  action,  and,  as 
the  train  crew  make  the  terminal  test, 
blame  can  hardly  attach  to  my  men. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "as  we  know  the 
danger  in  an  emergency  application  on  a 
long  train  when  full  braking  force  can  not 
be  secured  on  the  rear  cars  quicker  than 
the  slack  can  bunch,  would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable to  have  the  brakes  tested  at  leav- 
ing terminals  by  an  emergency  applica- 
tion ?    It  is  the  only  assurance  of  safety." 

The  instructor  replied  that  a  great 
many  air-brake  experts  advocated  that 
plan,  and  that  he  saw  no  room  for  ques- 
tion; that  the  one  way  to  prevent  these 
disasters  that  seem  invariably  to  accom- 
pany emergency  applications  was  to  ap- 
ply the  brakes  before  starting,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  they  might  be  expect- 
ed to  be  used  on  the  road.  And  it  would 
show  up  the  weakness  ot  the  brake  beams 
and  other  parts  of  the  foundation  brake, 
lie  fully  approved  of  that  kind  of  test. 

And  the  general  superintendent,  while 


but  dimly  conscious  of  the  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  as  evidenced  in 
these  cases,  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  his  men,  and  instructed  the  air-brake 
man  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  bulletia 
order  for  terminal  tests  to  be  made  there- 
after as  recommended,  having  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  increased  revenue  for 
the  Air  Line  that  he  had  thus  produced, 
by  preventing  its  destruction. 

The  fifth  and  last  case  involving  the 
slideometer:  Train  of  20  loads  ahead, 
with  40  empty  gondolas  and  flatcars  be- 
hind; the  engineer  made  a  6-pound  re- 
duction, and  the  result  was  hardly  notice- 
able; but  when  he  followed  it  with  an- 
other 6-pound  train-line  discharge  there 
was  a  jerk  from  the  rear  end  that  ex- 
tracted two  drawbars  among  the  empty 
cars,  and  broke  the  continuous-draft  rods 
through  the  tender  frame,  disabling  the 
engine. 

If,  instead  of  making  two  separate  6- 
pound  reductions,  the  engineer  had  made 
one  12-pound  one,  the  severity  of  the 
shock  would  have  been  lessened,  but  not 
enough  to  have  prevented  the  break-in* 
two  of  the  train,  probably.  Bverybody 
knows  nowadays  the  trem^idous  differ- 
ence in  the  braking  power  and  stopping 
distance  between  loaded  freight  cars  and 
empty  ones.  There  is  no  way  by  which 
the  individual  brake  power  can  be  in- 
creased to  suit  the  load,  either.  None  of 
the  train  or  enginemen  was  to  blame  for 
the  accident.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
such  jerks  would  be  to  make  up  the  train 
in  "blocks"  of  so  many  loaded  cars  and 
so  many  empties,  alternately,  from  the 
engine  to  the  caboose. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  had 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  division 
superintendent,  although  largely  the  re- 
verse to  what  he  had  expected  would  be 
the  outcome  of  the  evidence.  He  stood 
and  talked  directly  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent this  way : 

"We — the  higher  officials  of  the  Air 
Line — ^have  a  way  of  thinking  that  acci- 
dents and  the  common  troubles  that  are 
happening  every  day  along  the  line  can 
not  possibly  be  blamed  to  us,  or  to  de- 
fective or  deficient  equipment  through  our 
failure  to  provide  proper  material  and 
expert  inspection ;  but,  really,  I  find  that 
we  have  been  to  blame,  quite  regularly, 
too,  in  all  those  respects.  But,  worst  of 
all,  we  have  been  issuing  special  rules 
and  bulletin  orders  which  require  that  the 
men  shall  do  so  and  so  about  the  air,  and 
they  are  all  very  well  so  far  as  they  go ; 
but  our  men  have  never  been  held  to  a 
strict  obflerraiice  of  thooe  mlea,  for  the 
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reason  that  up  to  this  time  none  of  the 
officials  have  fully  realized  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  .and  the  large  part  of  the 
total  time  given  to  train  inspection  that 
should  be  allowed  to  the  air-brake  men. 
I  find  that  we — I  mean  myself,  the  train- 
masters, the  train  dispatcher,  the  yard- 
masters,  switchmen,  the  'mud  clerk,'  and 
even  the  caller — ^are  in  too  big  a  hurry 
altogether  to  get  trains  out  of  the  ter- 
minal yards  just  so  soon  as  the  rated 
limit  of  tonnage  has  a  caboose  attached  to 
one  end  and  an  engine  at  the  other.  I 
believe  that  the  longer  the  delay  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  terminal,  so  long  as  this 
delay  is  caused  by  honest  inspection,  the 
better;  and  it  will  prevent  longer  and 
more  serious  delay  out  on  the  road. 

'This  slideometer  has  shown  to  me  that 
disastrous  shocks  occur  right  along,  when 
the  most  reliable  air-brake  men  among 
'  our  engineers  have  made  very  careful  ap- 
plications, proving  that  we  are  not  fur- 
nishing safe  brake  apparatus  for  them  to 
work  with.  And  it's  an  odd  proposition 
that  with  this  expensive  air  brake  it  is 
impossible  to  slow  the  train  down  to  a 
modftr^  speed,  and  then  release  the  air, 
witdoat  tearing  the  train  all  to  pieces. 
And^  as  we  can  not  regulate  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  to  suit  the  fads  and  fan- 
cies in  air-brake  operation,  the  locomo- 
tives should  be  supplied  with  equipment 
thai  is  up-to-date  enough  to  permit  train 
braking  as  good  as  was  done  by  hand  in 
the  old  days. 

"I.  have  just  learned,  during  this  inves- 
tigation," pursued  the  superintendent, 
'*t)iat  such  things  are  possible,  and  that 
the  air  can  be  operated  on  trains  of  al- 
most any  length  without  serious  shock  or 
danger  if  everything  is  as  it  aho^d  he; 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  general 
superintendent,  I  shall  require  that  the 
head  of  each  department  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility hereafter,  until  he  can  show 
me — good  and  strong — that  the  engineer 
or  some  other  person  really  is  careless  or 
incompetent. 

'*And,  as  the  trainmasters  are  wholly 
responsible  for  trains  while  en  route  over 
their  division,  I  shall  require  that  official 
on  my  part  of  the  road  to  get  thoroughly 
posted  on  air. 

**We  all  came  up  from  the  ranks,"  he 
concluded,  **but  our  clothes  have  the 
flavor  of  the  special  brand  of  polar-grease 
current  in  1895,  and  we  knew  not  the  air 
brake  then :  but  now  it  holds  the  con- 
trolling points  of  importance  in  any  case 
Almost,  involving  the  operation  of  trains." 
Wnx  W.  Wood. 


What  Aih  the  Triple  ValVef 

The  triple  valve  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
the  part  of  the  air-brake  equipment  that 
makes  it  automatic.  A  very  good  defini- 
tion of  "automatic"  in  this  case  is,  "it 
works  itself."  But  the  triple  valve  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  brake  equipment  that 
is  automatic,  for  the  equalizing  piston  in 
the  brake  valve  is  also  automatic  in  the 
same  sense  the  triple  piston  in  the  brake 
vaive  is,  as  well  as  the  differential  piston 
which  moves  the  main  slide  valve  in  the 
steam  chest  of  the  9^6  ^^^  11-inch  air 
pumps.  In  contrast  with  tiiese  parts  we 
can  show  the  reversing  valve  in  the  air 
pump,  which  is  mechanicaUy  moved  by 
the  steam  piston  as  it  reaches  the  end  of 
its  stroke,  and  the  rotary  valve,  which  is 
moved  by  the  engineer,  or  manually  con- 
trolled. But  no  matter  how  automatic 
any  part  of  the  air-brake  equipment  may 
be,  there  must  be  an  executive  head  to 
direct  and  govern  it,  if  the  equipment  is 
to  operate  properly  and  at  the  proper 
time.  This  executive  head  should  be  the 
engineer  at  the  brake  valve,  and  if  he  is 
connected  to  each  triple  valve  by  the 
train  pipe,  through  his  control  of  the  air 
pressure  in  the  train  pipe,  he  can  direct 
the  triple  valves  to  stay  in  release  posi- 
tion, and  keep  the  auxiliaries  charged  to 
working  pressure,  to  apply  gently  and  at 
such  intervals  as  he  may  think  best  to 
make  a  smooth  and  sure  stop ;  or  he  can 
send  word  down  the  train  pipe  in  the 
shape  of  a  loud,  fierce  command  for  all 
fthe  triples  to  apply  brakes  as  quickly  as 
IKwsible,  to  hang  on  tight  till  the  stop  is 
made,  and  not  release  till  the  order  is 
countermanded  by  a  quick,  strong  re- 
charge of  the  train  pipe  from  a  main  res- 
ervoir that  is  ready  to  do  business. 

Now,  if  the  equipment  is  in  good  order 
and  properly  charged  with  compressed  air 
up  to  the  standard  working  pressure,  it 
will  do  all  these  operations  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  the  work  will  be  done  ex- 
actly right.  If  any  of  the  separate  parts 
which  go  to  make  up  a  complete  equip- 
ment, whether  movable  or  stationary,  get 
out  of  order,  the  brakes  can  not  work 
smoothly  and  correctly.  In  such  cases  if 
the  disabled  part  is  in  the  triple  valve, 
the  valve  will  do  the  best  it  can.  Some- 
times that  best  is  a  sudden  and  severe 
application.  Most  of  the  parts  of  the 
triple  valve  that  can  get  out  of  order  are 
movable,  such  as  the  triple  piston  and  the 
various  valves.  Other  parts  are  station- 
ary, such  as  the  gaskets  in  the  joints,  the 
unions  and  pipe  connections. 
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The  defects  of  the  triple  valve  cause  alT 
hands  on  the  train  more  or  less  annoy- 
ance, and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
human  end  of  the  machine  that  the  triple 
valve  gets  no  credit  for  the  fact  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  its  work  good  natured- 
ly  and  smoothly  when,  in  many  cases,  it 
has  been  neglected  and  abused  till  it  is 
close  to  the  line  of  an  air-brake  failure. 
More  failures  of  the  air-brake  equipment 
are  caused  by  neglect  than  by  abuse.  A 
triple  valve  that  is  protected  from  dirt 
and  grit  on  the  surfaces  that  make  a  rub- 
bing contact,  like  the  piston  packing  ring, 
or  slide  valve  face,  will  last  longer  with- 
out attention  than  one  that  is  torn  apart 
for  a  careless  inspection  and  too  freely 
oiled,  for  the  oil  collects  grit  and  dirt  on 
the  rubbing  surfaces.  Use  very  little — 
not  too  much.  Oil  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  rubber  seat  on  the  emergency  valve, 
as  well  as  of  any  rubber  gaskets  used  in 
the  equipment. 

To  make  a  careful  study  of  the  defects 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  first  learn  the  divid- 
ing lines  that  separate  the  various  air 
pressures,  and  theu  note  what  will  happen 
if  these  dividing  lines  do  not  keep  the 
various  pressures  apart.  In  the  triple 
valve  we  have  train-pipe  air,' auxiliary 
air,  brake  cylinder  air,  and  air  equalizing 
with  the  atmosphere,  or  four  kinds  of  air, 
if  we  allow  the  point  that  air  separated 
and  kept  at  different  standard  pressures 
can  be  a  different  kind  of  air. 

The  triple  piston  packing  ring  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  train-pipe  air 
and  the  auxiliary  air.  To  allow  these  two' 
airs  to  equalize  in  pressure  at  one  time 
and  keep  them  apart  at  another,  the  feed 
port  in  the  cylinder  of  the  triple  piston  is 
provided.  This  feed  port  is  opened  and 
closed  by  the  movement  of  the  triple  pis- 
ton, so  that,  when  open,  the  air  pressures 
can  equalize  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
piston,  and  when  closed,  in  their  effort  to 
equalize,  the  air  having  the  greater  pres- 
sure will  move  the  triple  piston  towards 
the  lesser  pressure.  If  this  feed  port  is 
choked  up,  the  pressures  in  the  train  pipe 
and  auxiliary  will  not  equalize  promptly, 
and  the  triple  valve  will  not  operate  with 
alacrity.  This  is  defect  No.  1  for  this 
part  of  the  equipment  If  the  packing 
ring  is  not  a  good  fit  in  the  cylinder,  so 
that  air  can  pass  by  it  when  the, feed 
port  is  closed,  the  piston  will  not  be 
operated  by  gradual  changes  in  the  pres- 
sure on  either  side  of  it,  and  that  will  be 
defect  No.  2. 

To  make  a  gradual  service  application 
of  the  brake  the  piston  should  move  with 


very  little  friction  in  its  cylinder  and  the 
slide  valve  should  do  the  same.  If  the 
piston  or  the  cylinder  is  gritty  or  gummy, 
or  the  packing  ring  is  so  tight  a  fit  in  the 
cylinder  that  it  takes  considerable  change 
of  pressure  in  the  train  pipe  to  move  it 
from  release  position,  this  triple  will  not 
move  at  the  beginning  of  a  train-pipe 
reduction,  but  when  it  does  move  it  will 
be  in  such  a  hurry  to  catch  up  with  the 
train-pipe  reduction  that  it  won't  stop  at 
the  service  position,  but  will  skip  that 
and  go  the  full  travel  to  the  emergency 
position.  This  movement,  widi  the  plain 
triple,  will  usually  allow  the  air  to  pass 
out  of  the  auxiliary  to  the  brake  cylinder 
quickly,  and  with  a  first  or  initial  gradu- 
ated reduction  that  stops  at  less  than 
equalization  of  auxiliary  with  cylinder 
will  cause  that  triple  to  go  back  to  release 
as  soon  as  the  auxiliary  pressure  is  much 
lower  than  the  train  pipe.  With  a  quick- 
action  triple  the  usual  result  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  quick-action  valves,  which  al- 
lows a  sudden  reduction  of  train-pipe 
pressure  right  at  that  particular  triple. 
This,  in  turn^  tooches  off  all  the  other 
quick-action  triples  that  are  dose  enough 
to  be  affected  by  the  sudden  reduction, 
and  all  the  brakes  are  applied  quick 
action  on  the  train,  and  with  protests  in 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  on  the  part 
of  the  crew.  This  will  be  defect  No.  3  on 
our  list,  and  it  makes  us  forget  most  all 
the  other  defects  of  the  triple  valve  when 
it  is  brought  to  our  notice.  Most  of  the 
other  defects  of  the  quick-action  triple 
that  cause  it  to  work  quick  action  when 
the  proper  service  reduction  of  train-pipe 
pressure  is  made  operate  only  in  case  the 
train  is  thort.  With  a  three-car  train  a 
defective  triple  may  "dynamite"  regu- 
larly, while  with  six  cars  it  may  or  may 
not  work  properly.  With  ten  cars  and 
over  it  will  work  service  when  called  on 
to  do  so. 

In  this  further  list  of  defects  we  nuy 
include  a  graduating  pin  broken,  the  grad- 
uating port  in  the  slide  valve  choked  up, 
the  graduating  spring  taken  out,  a  bad 
train  pipe  leak  close  to  the  triple,  a  slide 
valve  or  its  seat  worn  or  cut  so  that  aux- 
iliary air  can  leak  into  the  space  above 
the  emergency  piston,  and  a  brake  valve 
with  the  train  pipe  exhaust  fitting  re- 
moved so  the  train-pipe  pressure  will  be 
reduced  faster  than  the  triple  valve  can 
reduce  the  auxiliary  pressure.  A  broken 
graduating  pin,  if  the  triple  is  otherwise 
in  good  order,  will  rarely  put  the  F-36 
triple  valve  in  the  emergency  position 
with  a  proper  service  reduction  on  a  train 
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of  8ix  cars  or  over.  This  type  of  triple 
▼alve  has  no  packing  ring  in  the  emer< 
gency  piston.  When  the  triple  piston 
and  slide  valve  move  down  slowly,  as  they 
should  with  a  six-car  train,  the  emergency 
port  will  be  opened  slowly  and  the  auxil- 
iary air  which  passes  in  on  top  of  the 
emergency  piston  wiU  go  on  by  it  and  into 
the  brake  cylinder  without  pushing  the 
piston  down  and  opening  the  rubber- 
seated  valve,  niis  statement  may  be  a 
shock  to  those  air-brake  experts  who  the- 
orise on  the  result  of  certain  defects,  but 
the  way  to  find  out  is  to  try  it.  That  is 
the  way  I  find  out  these  facts. 

But  remember,  a  triple  valve  that  has 
had  such  bad  usage  that  the  graduating 
pin  is  broken  is  likely  to  be  in  such  gen- 
eral bad  shape  that  it  gets  revengeful  and 
works  quick-action  every  chance  it  gets. 

How  many  of  you  that  read  this  article 
ever  saw  a  triple  valve  with  a  broken 
graduating  pin?  John  W.  Troy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Vaitte  of  the  Indicator-^Part  II. 

Considerable  doubt  may  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  regarding  the  advisa- 
bility of  devoting  any  time  or  attention 
to  a  study  of  this  subject.  He  may  con- 
clude that  as  such  knowledge  has  never 
been  necessary  in  the  past,  and  as  the 
shopmen  do  the  valve  adjusting,  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  energy  to  make  any  e.'fort 
to  become  informed.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  knowledge  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  like  wealth,  because  the  more  we 
learn  the  greater  becomes  our  capacity 
to  learn. 

It  may  also  be  argued  that  the  pos- 
session of  an  indicator  is  not  now,  and 
at  present  seems  to  be  a  very  remote  pos- 
sibility. To  such,  we  would  say  that  the 
mere  act  of  taking  a  card  from  an  en- 
gine requires  very  little  mechanical  skill 
or  engineering  ability.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  is  to  be  able  to  read  the  card 
correctly  after  it  is  taken;  in  other 
Words,  to  be  able  to  study  out  the  defects 
revealed  by  the  diagram  and  apply  the 
remedy.  In  many  of  the  large  power  sta- 
tions the  taking  of  cards  is  a  duty  per- 
formed by  the  oiler,  while  the  chief  en- 
gineer reads  and  inspects  them.  So  it  is 
obvious  that  nearly  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  gained  by  a  study  of  the 
card  and  the  characteristics  of  the  engine. 

It  is  desired  that  the  reader  consider 
this  letter  more  as  a  brief  review  than  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
Jbfitore  studying  the  defects  ;n  steam  dis- 


tribution, as  shown  by  indicator,  let  us 
memorize  the  seven  important  events  that 
take  place  when  an  engine  is  moving 
under  steam  pressure. 

1.  The  initial  or  boiler  pressure,  which 
on  the  diagram  is  termed  the  admission 
line.  This  line  shows  the  exact  point  of 
the  stroke  at  which  steam  is  admitted. 

2.  The  diagram  shows  the  way  in 
which  this  initial  pressure  is  maintained 
while  the  admission  valve  is  open,  up  to 
the  point  of  cut-off,  or  where  said  valve 
closes;  this  line  is  called  the  steam  line. 

3.  The  point  in  stroke  of  piston  where 
valve  closes  the  steam  port  and  cuts  off 
steam  from  boiler ;  this  is  called  the  point 
of  cut-off. 

4.  As  the  steam  port  is  now  closed  to 
the  admission  of  steam,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  balance  of  the  stroke  must  now  be 
completed  by  the  force  of  the  expanding 
steam,  and  this  is  shown  on  the  diagram* 
08  the  expansion  line. 

5.  The  valve  now  moves  so  as  to  open 
the  exhaust  port,  and  the  steam  which 
has  just  been  used  escapes  to  the  atmos- 
phere; this  event  on  the  diagram  is 
termed  the  point  of  release. 

6.  The  piston  has  now  completed  its 
stroke,  and  it  ts  now  evident  that  com- 
munication with  this  side  of  the  piston  to 
the  atmosphere  has  been  established,  and 
the  only  pressure  now  opposing  the  pis- 
ton's return  will  be  that  due  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  escaping  steam  through  the 
nozzles  and  exhaust  passages.  It*  will 
now  be  seen  as  the  piston  returns  there 
will  be  little  or  no  fluctuation  in  this 
back  passage,  so  the  pencil  of  the  instru- 
ment will  draw  a  straight  horizontal  line 
parallel  with  the  atmospheric  line,  which 
is  termed  the  exhaust  or  back  pressure 
line. 

7.  Before  the  piston  has  completed  its 
return  stroke  the  valve  has  moved  to  a 
position  where  it  closes  the  exhaust  port, 
and  the  remaining  steam  is  compressed  by 
the  returning  piston,  and  the  pressure 
rises  and  meets  the  incoming  steam,  due 
to  the  opening  lead.  At  this  event  the 
pencil  describes  a  curved  line  which  is 
called  the  compression  line.  This  *  line 
should  blend  in  with  the  admission  line. 

Briefly  stated,  the  indicator  shows 
seven  events,  as  follows: 

1.  Admission  line. 

2.  Steam  line. 

3.  Point  of  cut-off. 

4.  Expansion  line. 

5.  Point  of  release. 

0.     Exhaust  or  back  pressure  line. 
7.     Compression  line. 
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If  the  reader  will  now  commit  to  mem- 
ory those  events  he  will  be  able  to  picture 
in  his  mind  an  ideal  or  perfect  card  where 
all  the  events  mentioned  are  performed 
correctly,  and  any  imperfections  or  defect 
in  valve  setting  are  instantly  noticeable. 

BMg.  1  is  a  card  taken  from  the  crank 
end  of  a  28z44-inch  Corliss  engine,  run- 
ning at  96  R.  P.  M.  (revolutions  per 
minute),  steam  pressure  110  pounds, 
scale  of  spring  60  pounds. 

This   might  be  considered  a  near  ap- 


were  exposed  to  very  low  temperature 
without  any  covering,  would  produce  this 
defect,  which  is  very  wasteful  and  may 
easily  escape  detection  by  those  who  have 
never  given  the  matter  any  consideration. 
Wheq  it  is  desired  to  test  an  engine 
for  economy,  in  a  modern  power  station, 
all  the  exhaust  steam  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  a  condenser  and  all  drips  from  the 
engine  are  carefully  watched  and  weighed 
with  the  water  from  such  condensation; 
the  result  is  carefully  tabulated  and  com- 


Engine  No.  .^    .     Date    (l/^S^  /    i^jT/f^C    ^xiA.    Series 

H.  P.. Scale  IpP    Rev.  ^      Steam /^  lU.  Vac. in.  Rec. Iba.  Amp 


No.. 


Fiff.  1.    Cafd  Ukoa  from  Crank  End  of  28x44-iack  Corliaa  Enciao 


proach  to  a  theoretical  or  ideal  card,  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  expansion  line 
drops  lower  than  the  theoretical  or  per- 
fect line.  The  rapid  falling  of  the  pres- 
sure in  cylinder,  after  cut-off  occurs,  or 
as  shown  on  card,  the  drop  in  expansion 
line  would  indicate  a  leaky  exhaust  valve, 
or  in  a  simple  slide  valve  a  leak  over  one 
edge  of  exhaust  port,  or  packing  rings 
and  piston  in  such  condition  as  to  allow 
steam  to  blow  through  to  exhaust  side  of 
piston.  Very  rapid  condensation  of 
steam,  as  would  be  the  case  if  an  engine 


pared  with  the  number  of  foot  pounds  of 
work  done,  or  the  output  in  killowatt 
hours,  if  such  engine  is  driving  a  gener- 
ator. A  consumption  of  16  pounds  of 
steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  performance  for  a 
condensing  engine,  but,  under  the  most 
perfect  conditions,  as  low  as  10  pounds  of 
steam  per  horse-power  hour  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

In  the  next  article  we  will  discuss  the 
first  event,  the  admission  line. 

.ToHN  Burns. 
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HuesHons  and  Answers  on  the  Vyle  National 
Electric  Headlight 

By  J.  Witt  Johnson 


Question  91. — How  is  the  cast-iron 
washer  secured  Ik>  that  it  will  revolve 
with  the  turbine  wheel  shaft? 

Answer. — The  cast-iron  washer  SS  is 
sustained  by  a  small  dowel  pin  that  is 
made  to  enter  the  bub  of  the  tur'bine 
wheel,  thereby  causing  the  former  to  re- 
volve with  the  turbine  wheel  shaft. 

Q.  92. — Do  these  small  dowel  pins 
ever  break  off? 

A. — Yes,  quite  frequently. 

Q.  9S. — What  is  the  cause  of  dowel  pins 
breaking? 

A. — Running  the  equipment  with  too 
much  end  thrust,  thereby  allowing  the 
washer  to  move  the  dowel  out  of  recess; 
also,  maintaining  the  end  thrust  too  close 
with  insuflScient  lubricant. 

Q.  94- — When  this  dowel  pin  breaks 
what  results? 

A. — When  this  small  dowel  pin  in  the 
cast-iron  washer  is  broken  off  the  washer 
can  not  revolve  with  the  wheel,  but  is 
loose  on  the  shaft,  and  the  hub  of  the  tur- 
bine wheel,  now  chafing  the  thin  back  sur- 
face of  the  washer,  soon  increases  the  end 
thrust  beyond  point  desired. 

Q.  95.— Then  it  is  quite  essential  to 
observe  condition  of  this  cast-iron  washer 
and  dowel  when  engine  cap  is  removed 
for  inspection  or  other  work? 

A.— It  is. 

Q.  96. — Should  the  end  thrust  be  taken 
up  when  the  equipment  is  cold? 

A. — Yes.  The  adjustment  of  end  thrust 
should  be  made  when  the  equipment  is 
cold,  then,  when  heated  up,  and  expansion 
takes  place,  it  will  not  be  too  tight,  if 
adjusted  to  1/32  of  an  inch. 

Q.  97. — Why  should  the  end  thrust  not 
be  taken  up  closer  than  1/32  of  an  inch? 
^  A. — If  the  end  thrust  was  adjusted  to 
a  movement  less  than  1/32  of  an  inch, 
when  the  steam  was  turned  on  and  the 
engine  and  casting  heated  up,  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  the  engine  "binding" 
between  cast-iron  washer  $$  and  flange 
bushing,  and  if  the  engine  was  not  stalled 
completely  it  would  bt  slowed  down  to  a 
speed  where  it  could  not  do  its  work  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Q.  .98.--^8hould  tiie  end  thrust  casting 

with  which  adjustment  of  this  movement 

is  made  become  loosened  on  shaft,  what 

would  result? 

A. — When  facing  the  dynamo  the  arma- 


ture and  shaft  turn  6%  the  right.  To  take 
up  or  decrease  the  end  movement  this  end 
thrust  casting  is  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Should  the  screws  that  secure 
this  casting  to  the  shaft  become  loosened, 
the  shaft  revolving  at  a  very  high  rate  of 
speed  would  tend  to  run  away  from  the 
adjustment  casting.  This  casting  is  a 
worm  screw  device,  and  would  move  up  on 
the  shaft  until  its  own  flange  and  the 
cast-iron  washer  in  engine  would  be  car- 
ried hard  against  flange  of  bushings,  and 
the  engine  would  stall. 

Q.  99. — How  may  an  engineer  locate 
this  trouble  instantly? 

A. — When  the  turbine  engine  is  stalled 
by  this  caating  the  steam  will  blow  very 
hard  at  the  exhaust,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  move  armature  by  hand,  as 
can  easily  be  done  at  all  other  times. 

Q.  100. — When  this  occurs  what  should 
i>e  done? 

A. — Move  end  thrust  casting  to  the 
right  (when  facing  the  dynamo)  until  the 
engine  is  free,  then  tighten  screws,  first 
being  sure  to  adjust  end  movement  to 
1/32  of  an  inch. 

Q.  101. — What  precaution  may  be 
taken  that  will  tend  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernor plungers  from  sticking? 

A. — If  the  3/4-inch  plug  at  top  of  en- 
gine casting  is  removed  each  trip  before 
starting  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  oil  or 
black  oik  introduced  at  this  point,  when 
steam  is  turned  on  to  turbine  engine  this 
oil  will  be  blown  through  the  governor 
stands  and  around  plunger  valves,  and 
will  cut  away  any  scale  that  may  have 
started  to  form,  thereby  preventing  their 
sticking. 

Q.  102. — Is  it  necessary  to  introduce 
oil  at  this  point  to  lubricate  the  turbine 
engine  or  the  plunger  valves? 

A. — No.  !Als  there  are  no  reciprocating 
parts  within  this  engine,  it  requires  no  in- 
ternal lubrication. 

Q.  lOS. — How  many  bearings  are  there 
within  this  device?  ^ 

A. — ^There  are  two  bearings  within  this 
device. 

Q.  104, — ^Where  are  these  bearings  lo- 
cated? 

A. — One,  the  shorter  bearing,  is  located 
in  the  engine  cap  casting,  and  supports 
the  weight  of  the  turbine  wheel.  The 
other,   and   longer,   or   main  bearing,   is 
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placed  in  the  box  yoke  5,  and  carries  the 
weight  of  the  armature. 

Q.  105. — How  are  these  bearinps  lubri- 
cated? 

A, — Each  of  these  bearinp^H  is  provided 
with  an  oil  cellar,  into  which  there  is 
a  small  loose  ring  /Uspended  around  the 
shaft,  a  part  of  the  top  of  each  bushins; 
being  cut  away  to  allow  this  "oil  ring" 
to  turn  on  shaft.  As  the  shaft  revolves 
this  loose  ring  is  carried  around,  and, 
passing  through  the  oil  in  the  oil  cellar, 
carries  this  oil  up  to  top  of  shaft,  where 
it  passes  through  the  grooves  in  bushings 
to  the  bearing  proper. 

Q.  106. — Would  you  use  same  grade,  of 
oil  for  both  bearings? 

A. — No ;  not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  107. — What  kind  of  oil  should  be 
used  in  the  small  bearing  in  engine  cap? 

A. — Valve  or  cylinder  oil  should  always 
be  used  in  this  bearing. 

Q.  108.— Why  is  it  essential  to  use  an 
oil  with  as  heavy  body  as  valve  or  cylin- 
der oil? 

A. — Because  of  the  great  heat  in  the 
engine  cap  and  the  presence  of  the  steam, 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  use  an  oil 
of  a  lower  flashing  point  than  cylinder  oil. 

Q.  100. — How  often  should  this  bear- 
ing be  oiled? 

A. — This  bearing  should  be  oiled  just 
before  starting  the  equipment,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  each  trip. 

Q.  110. — How  much  oil  is  required  to 
lubricate  this   bearing  satisfactorily? 

A. — Not  more  than  two  tablespoonfuls, 
or  just  enough  oil  in  the  cellar  that  the 
loose  oil  ring  may  touch. 

Q.  Hi. — What  should  always  be  done 
just  before  oil  is  introduced  into  this 
cellar? 

A. — The  drain  cock  should  be  opened 
and  the  water  of  condensation  that  is  al- 
wa3-s  found  in  this  cellar  drained  oft,  and 
then  it  should  be  known  that  the  drain 
plug  is  closed  tightly  before  the  oil  is  in- 
troduced into  the  oil  cellar. 

Q.  112.— WhAt  would  be  the  result  if 
this  drain  cock  should  be  leffopen? 

A. — The  oil  would  pass  out  instantly^ 
leaving  the  bearing  dry,  with  the  result 
that  the  bushing  and  shaft  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  short  order. 

Q.  i/5.— What  grade  of  oil  should  be 
used  in  the  main  bearing  in  box  yoke? 

A. — Ordinarily  the  best  results  would 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  black,  or  engine 
oil,  in  this  bearing. 

Q.  l/^.— -Explain  why. 

A' — This  bearing  is  always  practically 


cold,  and  an  oil  with  a  heavy  body  could 
not  pass  through  the  long  oil  grooves  in 
the  bushing,  but  would  drop  back  into  the 
oil  cellar.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the 
winter. 

Q.  115. — Then  it  is  not  safe  to  use  cyl- 
inder oil  for  this  bearing? 

A. — It  is  not,  except  when  used  in  sum- 
mer, or  in  the  extreme  South. 

Q.  116.— WhAt  trouble  will  those  who 
persist  in  using  cylinder  oil  encounter? 

A.— They  will  find  that  this  bushing 
will  have  to  be  renewed  quite  often. 

Q.  117, — How  long  will  this  main  bush- 
ing run  without  renewal  if  pr(H>erly  lu- 
bricated? 

A. — If  regularly  lubricated  with  the 
proper  lubricant,  tiiis  bushing  will  run  at 
least  two  years. 

Q.  118.— Why  do  the  bearings  of  this 
device  require  so  little  oil  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully? 

A. — For  the  reason  that  both  the  en- 
gine and  dynamo  are  perfectly  balanced. 

Q.  119, — If  steam  blows  at  stuffing- 
box-gland  nut  21,  will  this  not  influence 
the  life  and  usefulness  of  this  bushing  to. 
a  very  great  extent? 

A. — Yes,  if  the  steam  is  allowed  to 
blow  at  this  point  it  will  follow  along  the 
shaft,  blow  the  oil  off  that  the  loose  rinc 
had  carried  up  and  deposited  on  bearing, 
and  the  bushing  and  shaft  will  soon  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Q.  120. — What  other  great  damage 
might  be  done  by  steam  blowing  from  this 
stuffing  box? 

A. — Part  of  the  oil  that  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  oil  ring  to  the  top  of  the  shaft 
would  be  blown  against  the  armature 
coils,  and  in  time  the  insulation  on  the 
coils  would  be  destroyed. 

Q.  121,— Whtkt  kind  of  packing  should 
be  used  in  this  stuffing  box? 

A. — Any  soft  packing  may  be  used, 
such  as  lamp  wicking,  etc.  Never  use 
asbestos. 

Q,  122,— flow  much  oil  should  be  intro- 
duced in  this  main  bearing? 

A. — No  more  than  enough  for  the  loose 
oil  ring  to  trail  in. 

Q.  12S. — ^Are  the  overflow  holes  in  this 
cellar  a  gauge  to  fill  the  cellar  to? 

A.—If  thU  cellar  should  be  filled  fnU 
of  oil,  the  oil  ring  would  throw  the  oil 
out  at  the  opening  in  top  of  casting. 
These  overflow  holes  were  originally 
placed  in  this  casting  to  prevent  that. 
The  cellar  should  not  be  filled  so  full  of 
oil  that  it  would  run  out  at  overflow 
holes. 
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Q.  124. — How  often  should  this  main 
bearing  be  oiled? 

A. — This  bearing  should  be  examined 
each  trip,  but  it  is  seldom  found  neces- 
sary to  oil  same  more  than  twice  each 
week. 

Q.  125. — When  the  main  bushing  be- 
comes badly  worn,  what  may  occur? 

A. — The  weight  of  armature  is  carried 
by  this  bearing  and,  since  the  armature's 
clearance  in  the  armature  chamber  is  only 
sufficient  to  allow  for  the  rotation  of  the 
armature,  and  a  reasonable  wear  of  the 
bushing,  if  this  bushing  is  not  renewed 
when  needed,  in  time  the  armature  will 
strike  the  pole  pieces,  thereby  short-cir- 
cuiting the  dynamo. 

Q.  126, — What  is  the  maximum  speed 
at  which  it  is  intended  that  this  turbine 
engine  shall  run? 

A. — The  maximum  speed  of  this  tur- 
bine engine  is  1,800  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. 

Q.  127. — What  is  the  minimum  speed 
at  which  it  may  be  run? 

A, — To  insure  a  good  light  at  all  times, 
the  minimum   speed  of  this  engine  and 


dynamo  should  not  be  below  1,650  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Q.  128. — When  starting  the  equipment 
in  operation,  what  precaution  should  be 
observed,  and  why? 

A. — When  it  is  desired  to  start  the 
electric  headlight,  the  throttle  to  steam 
turbine  should  be  opened  slowly  in  order 
that  the  steam  may  gradually  heat  the 
pipes  and  engine,  and  also  to  allow  the 
water  of  condensation  to  pass  out  of  pipes 
and  casting. 

Q.  129. — Is  there  not  another  reason 
why  this  device  should  be  started  slowly? 

A. — Yes,  by  this  method  of  starting 
you  not  only  heat  up  the  pipes,  etc.,  but 
when  the  water  of  condensation  is  carried 
off,  your  throttle  opening  is  not  too  large 
for  the  speed  at  which  you  may  desire  to 
run  your  dynamo.  Otherwise,  if  the  gov- 
ernor valves  were  in  need  of  attention 
and  the  steam  was  turned  on  rapidly  and 
the  throttle  opened  wide,  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  carried  out  of  the  pipes  and 
turbine  the  speed  of  the  dynamo  would 
become  so  high  that  damage  would  be 
done  the  copper  electrode. 


Znestions  and  Answers   on   Combustion 


By  VF.  L   Fr9nch 


Question  S5. — Is  there  any  economy  or 
better  steam  results  secured  by  "crowd- 
ing" or  over  firing  an  engine  that  is 
steaming  poorly: 

Answer. — No.  While  it  is  very  natural 
for  a  fireman  when  an  engine  lags  on 
steam  to  shovel  more  coal  than  the  fire 
can  consume,  the  result  is  to  only  make  a 
bad  matter  worse,  by  getting  a  bad  fire 
and  causing  possible  delay  to  clean  it.  It 
is  all  right  to  put  in  an  extra  amount  of 
coal  to  determine  if  that  is  what  the  en- 
gine needs,  but  when  the  fact  is  once  de- 
termined that  something  else  is  the  cause 
of  the  engine's  not  steaming  no  one  but 
an  inexperienced  man  can  be  excused  for 
overfeeding  the  fire.  Yet  many  experi- 
enced firemen  can  not  refrain  from  shov- 
eling in  more  coal  even  when  their  judg- 
ment tells  them  that  it  is  a  detriment  to 
the  fire. 

Q.  S6. — Does  heavy  firing  always  imply 
a  fuel  loss? 

A. — No.  The  work  the  locomotive  is 
doing  may  demand  the  extra  amount  of 
coal  being  fired,  which  should  be  propor- 


tioned to  the  work  being  done  and  the 
fuel  consuming  capacity  of  the  locomo- 
tive. 

Q.  37. — What  would  cause  deficient  air 
admission  through  the  grates  of  a  firebox 
where  there  was  plenty  of  damper  space, 
grate  area,  and  openings  to  supply  the 
needed  amount  of  oxygen? 

A. — CJoal  fired  in  large  lumps,  very  fine 
coal  fired  so  as  to  cause  a  bank  in  the  fire, 
grates  covered  thickly  with  ash  or  cin- 
ders, or  an  ashpan  so  full  as  to  check  the 
inflow  of  air  through  the  dampers. 

Q,  S8. — Why  does  coal  in  large  lumps 
interfere  with  the  air  admission  and  good 
steaming  qualities  of  a  boiler? 

A. — Because  coal  must  be  broken  down 
by  heat  before  combustion  takes  place, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  piece  weighing  10 
pounds  will  resist  this*  breaking  dovm 
much  longer  than  a  piece  weighing  one 
pound,  just  as  it  is  easier  to  fire  a  small 
stick  than  a  log.  Also,  where  the  large 
piece  of  coal  lies  on  the  grates  no  air  can 
enter  except  around  the  edges,  so  that 
considerable  air  admission  space  is  thus 
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lofit.  Where  coal  is  broken  properly  it 
gives  the  best  result  for  air  admission  and 
combustion.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  it, 
try  firing  with  big  lumps  and  watch  the 
pointer  on  the  gauge  go  back. 

Q,  S9, — Why  does  ash  and  cinder  on 
the  grates  cause  poor  combustion? 

A. — Where  they  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late on  the  grates  oxygen  is  kept  from  the 
fire,  and  as  the  fire  gets  heavier  they  be- 
come packed  and  quite  solid.  All  firemen 
have  noticed  that  with  a  badly  clinkered 
fire  air  came  up  only  around  the  edges  of 
the  clinker  and  of  the  firebox,  and  when 
the  grates  were  moved  ash  was  only 
shaken  down  at  these  points,  while  on  top 
of  the  big  clinkers  the  condition  would 
be  unchanged.  The  slashbar  and  dump 
grate  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  kind  of 
a  fire. 

Q.  ^._Why  does  a  full,  or  nearly  full 
ashpan  injure  combustion? 

A. — By  shutting  oft  the  air  admission. 
Ordinarily  the  back  damper  will  supply 
all  the  air  needed  for  combustion,  but 
when  the  fire  becomes  heavy  or  the  ash- 
pan  filled,  both  will  be  needed. 

Q.  4^. — How  often  should  grates  be 
moved? 

A, — This  is  a  matter  largely  born  of 
practical  experience  and  good  judgment. 
The  only  loss  that  can  come  to  the  coke 
of  the  coal  is  by  being  shaken  into  the 
ashpan  unburned,  or  by  the  exhaust  tear- 
ing the  fire  and  carrying  pieces  of  coke 
unburned  through  the  tubes.  Ordinarily 
coke  waits  to  be  burned,  while  the  gas, 
like  time,  waits  on  no  man  or  fire. 

Q,  42, — What  are  the  effects  on  com- 
bustion of  a  hole  in  the  fire? 

A. — An  in-rush  of  air  is  permitted  at 
that  point,  which  cools  the  fire  and  the 
gases  below  the  igniting  point.  A  loss  of 
heat  is  a  loss  of  fuel.  A  hole  in  the  fire 
is  more  injurious  to  combustion  than  a 
dead  place  in  the  fire  that  is  covered  with 
ash.  A  fire  thick  enough  to  withstand 
the  exhaust,  and  thin  enough  so  that  the 
light  from  it  shines  into  the  ashpan,  may 
be  considered  a  first-class  fire. 

0.  15.— What  are  the  effects  of  fresh 
coal  on  fire? 

A. — To  cool  it.  Then  the  coal  com- 
mences to  break  down  and  give  off  gas 
with  which  the  oxygen  mixes,  and  it  is 
consumed.  The.  thinner  the  coal  is  scat- 
tered the  quicker  this  process  takes  place. 
The  amount  of  coal  must  at  all  times  be 
proportioned  to  the  work  being  done. 
The  fireman  who  keeps  a  clean,  light  fire 
all  the  way  over  the  road  will  have  steam 
at  all  times  and  with  less  physical  fa- 


tigue than  the  fireman  who,  to  avoid 
hoeing  a  pan  or  cleaning  a  fire,  allows  his 
ashpan  to  fill  up  and  his  fire  to  become 
heavy. 

Q.  44, — What  are  the  effects  of  allow- 
ing a  fire  to  burn  too  low? 

A. — The  gases  formed  when  fresh  coal 
is  thrown  in  will  escape  unburned  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  temperature  in  the  fire- 
box, and  a  great  loss  of  heat  will  result, 
as  well  as  a  loss  in  steam  pressure,  which 
is  injurious  to  the  firebox  and  boiler. 
This  practice  also  spoils  a  fire. 

Q.  45. — What  are  some  of  the  aids  to 
proper  combustion? 

A. — ^The  most  important  aid  is  a  ?ood, 
observant  fireman,  for  without  him  all  the 
other  aids  fail.  No  matter  what  devices 
are  adopted  and  put  in  use  they  must  be 
handled  intelligently  by  the  man  with  the 
shovel  to  secure  success.  The  fireman 
alone  can  keep  his  fire  in  good  shape,  can 
shovel  the  cififht  amount  of  coal  at  the 
right  time  and  handle  his  dampers  and 
grates-  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results, 
and  he  can  only  do  this  by  study  and  ob- 
servation, and  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  thus  gains  to  the  best  advantage. 
Next  to  the  fireman  is  the  air  admission 
to  the  firebox. 

Q.  46. — How  is  the  air  admissfon  has- 
tened? 

A. — By  the  aid  of  the  exhaust  steam 
forced  out  of  the  nozzles  up  the  stack. 
It  is  evident  that  natural  draft  could  not 
supply  the  amount  of  air  necessary  to  a 
fire  when  an  engine  is  working,  so  some 
device  must  be  used  to  accelerate  the  air 
admission  to  burn  sufficient  coal  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Q.  47. — How  is  the  exhaust  steam 
made  to  act  as-  a  blast  on  the  fire? 

A. — ^The  tips  of  the  nozzles  being 
smaller  than  the  base  opening,  the  steam 
escapes  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
force,  according  to  the  restriction,  which 
must  not  be  so  great  as  to  cause  back 
pressure  in  the  cylinders  by  not  allowing 
the  exhaust  steam  to  escape  quick  enou^'h. 
The  violent  rush  of  the  steam  up  the 
stack  creates  a  vacuum  in  the  smokebox 
and,  at  the  same  time,  draws  heavily  on 
the  firebox  to  fill  the  vacuum  thus  cre- 
ated, which  in  turn  draws  on  the  atmos- 
phere through  the  medium  of  the  ashpan 
and  dampers.  A  coal  of  a  hard  nature 
requires  a  sharper  exhaust  than  a  softer 
one  that  is  more  easily  broken  down. 
When  different  grades  of  coal  are  burned 
in  the  same  locomotive  it  is  plain  that 
the  noszle  must  be  adjusted  to  burn  the 
harder  coal,  so  that  when  the  softer  coal 
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is  used  there  will  be  a  waste  of  fuel.  The 
harder  grades  of  bituminous  coal  are  of  a 
poorer  quality  than  the  softer  ones.  A 
diaphragm  plate  is  placed  in  tho  front  end 
to  deflect  the  cinders  and  aid  in  regulat- 
ing the  draft,  and  a  petticoat  pipe  is 
placed  over  the  nozzle  standpipe  to  carry 
the  exhaust  straight  up  the  stack,  for 
should  it  be  deflected  against  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  stack  the  result  is  to  par- 
tially destroy  the  vacuum  in  the  front 
end  and  injure  the  draft. 

p.  48. — What  does  the  degree  of  heat 
in  a  locomotive  smokebox  indicate? 

A. — ^That  there  is  a  great  loss  of  heat 
which  should  be  utilized  to  make  steam, 
instead  of  being  wasted,  but  no  means 
has  yet  been  found  that  could  do  this. 
Modem  firebox  construction  has  done 
much  to  care  for  the  waste  of  heat  over 
that  of  the  old  style  fireboxes,  but  there 
is  much  to  be  accomplished  yet  along  that 
line.  The  velocity  of  the  gases  through 
the  tubes  tends  to  cause  a  loss,  as  there 
is  no  time  in  their  passage  through  them 
for  the  heat  to  be  absorbed. 

Q.  4if. — How  should  air  be  admitted 
over  the  grate  area? 

A. — Equally  over  the  grate  surface.  If 
the  front-end  arrangement  is  such  as  to 
draw  air  heavily  through  the  grates  at 
one  point  and  lightly  or  not  at  all  at  an- 
other, the  result  is  disastrous  to  combus- 
tion. 

Q.  50. — What  is  the  draft  dependent 
upon? 

A. — The  condition  of  the  fire,  ashpan, 
grates  and  dampers,  the  size  of  the  noz- 
zles, and  the  strength  of  the  exhaust, 
which  in  turn  is  dependent  on  the  point 
of  cut-off  and  the  steam  admission. 

Q,  51, — Is  sufficient  air  admission  as 
necessary  to  thorough  combustion  as  a 
sufficient  supply  of  coal  on  the  fire? 

A.— It  is.  • 

Q.  52, — Is  the  proper  mixing  of  the  air 
and  coal  gas  important? 

A, — Tes.  The  oxygen  must  come  in 
contact  with  the  gas  to  be  burned  at  the 
right  time  and  place. 

Q,  5S, — What  aid  is  placed  in  fireboxes 
for  the  mixing  of  the  coal  gas  and  the  air? 

A, — ^The  brick  arch. 

Q.  5^.— What  is  it? 

A, — ^A  table  of  firebrick  extending 
across  the  firebox  from  side  sheet  to  side 
sheet,  higher  in  the  center  than  at  the 
sides,  and  sloping  upward  toward  the  rear 
of  the  box  and  extending  back  from  the 
flue  sheet  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
distance  to  the  back  sheet.  There  is  a 
rirnilsr  opening  between   the   front  end 


of  the  arch  and  the  flue  sheet.  The  size 
of  the  arch  depends  on  the  style  of  firebox 
and  the  quality  of  coal  used,  and  often 
with  the  ideas  of  the  master  mechanic  in 
charge. 

Q.  55, — How  does  the  brick  arch  aid  in 
mixing  the  gases  of  the  coal  and  air? 

A. — By  retarding  the  escape  of  the  coal 
gases  and  throwing  them  back,  giving 
more  time  for  the  mixing  of  the  air  with 
them  and  for  their  burning.  The  arch  is 
also  very  hot  when  the  engine  is  working, 
and  it  aids  in  keeping  the  temperature  of 
the  firebox  up  and  in  burning  the  gases. 

Q,  56, — Is  the  arch  of  any  other  ben- 
efit to  the  locomotive  than  this? 

A. — Yes.  Long  after  the  fire  is  out  the 
arch,  which  was  red  hot  when  the  fire 
was  removed,  holds  its  heat  and  allows 
the  flues  and  firebox  to  cool  down  slowly 
and  thus  tends  to  keep  them  from  leaking. 

Q,  57. — What  objections  are  there  to 
the  brick  arch? 

A, — Where  the  flues  are  leaking  it  is 
hard  to  do  work  on  them  unless  the  arch 
is  removed,  and  often  this  takes  too  much 
time,  and  where  an  engine's  flues  are  poor 
it  can  not  be  done  every  trip. 

Q.  58, — How  does  the  interior  of  the 
firebox  appear  when  combustion  is  rapid? 

A. — Lik'e  a  small  storm  center.  The 
rapid  in-rush  of  the  air,  the  quick  forma- 
tion and  burning  of  the  gases,  which  is 
really  a  series  of  miniature  explosions, 
and  the  exhaust  pulling  powerfully  on  the 
burning  gases,  which  in 'their  rush  to  es- 
cape are  hurled  back  by* the  arch  to  be 
consumed  or  escape  through  the  stack,  are 
all  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  chemical 
change  of  a  pound  of  coal  and  its  equiva- 
lent of  air  is  almost  too  rapid  for  com- 
prehension, when  one  considers  the 
amount  consumed  in  a  short  period  of 
time. 

0.  59, — What  effect  has  a  damp  atmos- 
phere or  too  much  water  on  the  coal,  or 
combustion? 

A, — It  retards  it,  as  this  moisture  must 
be  absorbed  and  it  takes  heat  to  absorb  it. 

Q.  60,—WhtLt  is  the  most  important 
question  in  connection  wth  combustion, 
to  railroads? 

A. — Economy  of  fuel  consumption. 
The  fuel  cost  is  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
penses railroads  have  to  bear  in  their 
operation,  and  it  is  but  natural  they 
should  seek  relief  by  using  the  best  appli- 
ances available  and  desiring  their  intelli- 
gent use.  There  is  still  much  improve- 
ment left  yet  to  be  desired  for  some  one 
in  the  future  to  attain,  before  anything 
like  perfect  combustion  can  be  secured. 
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M oVement  of  Trains 

Bf  H.  a.  Dalbp 


Seven  Governing  Principles  RetaU 
ing  to  Train  Orders. 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  H.  W.  For- 
man  has  collected  some  very  important 
facts  bearing  on  the  subject  indicated, 
and  they  should  commend  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment of  trains  on  single  track.  If  prop- 
erly understood  and  applied  they  will  as- 
sist in  the  solution  of  many  questions 
which  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  have  been  answered  sometimes 
in  only  a  partially  satisfactory  manner. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  while  it  is 
intended  that  all  rules  and  train  orders 
be  plainly  worded  so  as  to  express  their 
true  meaning,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  for 
circumstances  to  arise  which  may  cause 
some  doubt  as  to  how  certain  trains 
should  be  governed,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
dispatcher,  as  to  what  kind  of  orders  it 
is  best  to  use.  Dispatchers  and  trainmen 
should  be  encouraged  in  referring  to  the 
chief  dispatcher,  or  other  proper  author- 
ity, all  questions  upon  which  they  are  not 
entirely  clear,  and  when  authoritative 
rulings  are  sought  in  this  manner  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  the  principles  herein 
set  forth  in  making  decisions  and  giving 
instructions.  We  quote  in  full  each  prin- 
ciple as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Forman : 

First. — Meet  has  but  one  simple  mean- 
ing. It  means  meet  even  at  the  station 
where  a  train  passes  from  single  to  double 
track.  A  train  is  not  met  until  its  mark- 
ers arrive.  Unless  met,  you  must  not 
proceed  until  such  train  is  twelve  hours 
late ;  or  in  annulled ;  or  the  meeting  order 
is  annulled;  or  an  order  is  received 
against  the  train  reading  "instead  of  ;*'  or 
until  a  new  time-table  takes  effect  while 
waiting  showing  that  there  is  no  such  op- 
posing train. 

The  "meet"  order  has  sometimes  been 
used  when  it  looked  as  though  trainmen 
would  be  warranted  in  disregarding  it.  It 
would  Seem  strange  for  a  train  about  to 
enter  a  section  of  double  track  to  wait  to 
meet  a  train  in  the  opposite  direction,  yet 
if  its  order  reads  that  way  we  see  nothing 
else  for  it  to  do.  The  order,  however, 
should  have  been  under  Form  C,  giving 
the  inferior  train  right  over  the  superior 
train  to  that  point,  so  that  no  question 
could  arise  as  to  the  proi>er  procedure. 
It  is  also  wrong  to  use  the  meet  order  to 
assist  an  inferior  train  to  its  terminal 
station,    for   a    strict    fulfillment   of   the 


order  would  require  the  train,  together 
with  its  engine  and  crew,  to  wait  until 
the  other  train  had  left  the  station,  or  at 
least  had  been  made  up  and  appeared  in 
the  form  described  or  mentioned  in  the 
order. 

Orders  have  been  issued  for  a  train  to^ 
meet  a  work  extra  at  some  point  and  the 
first  named  train  has  been  delayed  so  that 
it  did  not  reach  the  station  until  the  work 
train  had  tied  up.  Then  the  question  has 
been  asked  whether  it  could  proceed  re- 
gardless of  the  work  train  and  the  order. 
The  meet  order  is  also  wrong  in  this  case. 
The  best  kind  of  an  order  for  such  a  situ- 
ation would  be  the  "wait"  order,  or  else 
the  dispatcher  should  be  in  a  position  to 
annul  the  meet  order  and  release  the  train 
in  the  proper  way.  Dispatchers  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  meet  order  should 
not  be  used  unless  it  is  known  that  the 
trains  will  actually  meet,  or  unless  they 
can  annul  the  order  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary in  order  to  save  delay. 

We  have  occasionally  heard  of  an  in- 
ferior train  receiving  an  order  to  meet  a 
superior  train  at  a  certain  station  and 
later  an  order  running  the  superior  train 
late  enough  so  that  the  other  could  make 
the  next  station  and  clear  the  time  of  the 
"run  late"  order.  The  question  has  been 
asked  if  the  inferior  train  could  not  dis- 
regard the  "meet"  and  make  the  next 
siding  for  the  train.  To  this  question  the 
same  principle  must  apply.  The  word^ 
"meet"  has  but  one  meaning,  and  it  must 
be  executed  unless  properly  set  aside. 

When  such  questions  as  these  come  up 
there  is  no  reasonable  or  rulable  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  them.  If  impossible 
to  obtain  instructions  from  the  di^ 
patcher,  /trains  must  be  governed  by  Rule 
IOC  and  take  the  safe  side,  avoiding  all 
risks. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  clause  in, 
regard  to  making  sure  of  seeing  the  mark- 
ers. The  complete  train  has  not  arrived 
until  its  markers  are  in  evidence.  For 
this  reason  brakemen  should  be  careful, 
in  pulling  into  the  terminal  yard,  not  to 
remove  the  markers  until  within  the 
switches,  as  some  other  train  may  be 
waiting  for  them  and  be  delayed  in  find- 
ing out  whether  the  whole  train  has  ar- 
rived. 

Second. — Trains  must  be  positively 
identified  by  the  men  in  charge,  except  in 
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cases  where  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing tlK  movement  so  postively  identify  a 
train  that  there  simply  can  be  no  doubt. 
Engine  numbers  ordinarily  afford  posi- 
tive identification,  but  under  Rule  04 
care  must  be  exercised.  Also,  in  cases 
where  an  order  is  also  sent  to  the  oper- 
ator, his  order  signal  is  not  at  "stop;" 
but  there  is  a  train  on  the  siding  at  his 
station  and  a  hand  signal  to  proceed  is 
received.  The  train  on  the  siding  may  be 
one  which  made  that  station  by  time-table 
authority,  and  not  the  one  for  which  you 
are  restricted. 

There  are  cases  where  a  passing  train 
may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  the  one  ex- 
pected, as  in  the  case  of  a  passenger  train 
with  regular  equipment,  or  a  regular 
freight  with  every  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness; but,  even  in  these  cases,  due  care 
should  be  exercised.  The  freight  train 
might  be  an  extra  and  its  white  signals  be 
so  inconspicuous  as  to  be  almost  invisible, 
and  might  have  made  that  station  without 
help  against  the  waiting  train.  Or,  it  is 
even  possible  that  some  one  may  have 
made  a  mistake.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened, and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  such 
possibilities.  Some  roads  require  a  writ- 
ten identification  to  be  exchanged  by 
trains  meeting  on  the  road,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  safe  plan,  even  though  it  might 
occasionally  involve  a  slight  delay  in  slow- 
ing down  for  the  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
extras,  engine  numbers  are  not  always 
plainly  seen  at  night  and  sometimes  are 
not  very  conspicuous  in  the  daytime  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  painted  figures  are  old 
and  worn.  It  is  also  the  practice  on  some 
roads  to  show  the  numbers  in  small  fig- 
ures, little  care  being  taken  to  make  them 
visible  at  night.  Numbers  should  be 
painted  on  the  sides  and  rear  of  the  tank 
in  large  figures,  and  wherever  they  appear 
they  should  be  kept  fresh  and  plain,  even  • 
if  the  other  painted  surfaces  are  neglect- 
ed. Transparencies  on  the  headlight  for 
showing  the  number  at  night  shonld  have 
especial  care.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  number  on  an  engine,  and  when 
it  is  not  plainly  in  evidence  it  requires  ex- 
tra vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  occasion  to  use  it,  as  well  as  intro- 
ducing an  element  of  danger  between 
trains  in  opposite  directions. 

Rule  94  is  mentioned  as  a  factor  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  meeting  ex- 
pected trains,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  permits  an  inferior  train,  in 
emergency,  to  proceed  ahead  of  and  to  use 
the  rights  of  a  superior  train.  Of  course 
it  is  the  duty  of  such  train  to  stop  and 
explain  the  situation  to  any  trains  it  may 
meet  before  reaching  an  open  telegraph 


office,  but  in  this,  as  in  some  other  things, 
some  one  may  forget,  and  it  is  well  to  ex- 
ercise caution  and  good  judgment  when 
waiting  to  meet  another  train. 

If  it  were  not  that  such  a  thing  had 
actually  happened  we  should  hardly  feel 
warranted  in  warning  trainmen  a^^ainst 
asffuming  that  a  train  on  the  sidin?  is  the 
one  they  are  to  meet,  yet  this  most  in- 
excusable of  all  mistakes  may  well  be 
kept  in  mind.  Never  proceed  until  you 
are  positive  you  have  met  the  proper 
train  and  met  it  all  as  indicated  by  the 
markers. 

Third. — Orders  are  in  effect  until  ful- 
filled, superseded  or  annulled.  One  order 
never  supersedes  another,  unless  the 
words  "instead  of  be  added.  When  an 
order  has  been  superseded  it  must  not  be 
again  used.  A  part  of  an  order  may  te 
either  superseded  or  annulled,  or  one 
order  may  in  certain  particulars  qualify 
another. 

Operators  must  never  place  on  file  an 
order  addressed  to  a  train  while  such 
train  has  life,  without  instructions  from 
the  train  dispatcher  to  do  so. 

If  an  order  is  sent  for  a  train  to  run 
one  hour  late,  and  another  order,  later, 
to  run  one  hour  and  15  minutes  late,  the 
second  order  does  not  annul  or  supersed  * 
the  first.  If  the  second  should  be  an- 
nulled the  first  is  still  in  effect.  Conduct- 
ors and  engineers  should  not  destroy  the 
first  order  nor  should  operators  take  the 
liberty  of  filing  it  away,  as  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  second  order  may  be 
annulled,  leaving  the  first  in  effect. 

If  No.  1  is  given  right  over  No.  2  to  a 
certain  point  and  afterward  a  meeting 
point  is  made  for  the  two  trains  at  a  sta- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  first  order,  it 
does  not  annul  or  supersede  the  first 
order.  No.  1  continues  to  be  the  train  of 
superior  direction  by  virtue  of  the  first 
order,  just  as  though  the  time-table  au- 
thorized it.  No.  1  may  receive  "wait" 
orders  for  No.  2  or  a  "meet"  with  them 
and  these  may  subsequently  be  annulled, 
but  the  original  order  remains  good  until 
fulfilled,  superseded  or  annulled  in  the 
usual  way. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  an 
order  may  be  made  of  no  effect  by  means 
of  another  order,  as,  for  instance,  under 
Form  J.  If  an  operator  has  an  order  to 
hold  all  east  bound  trains  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  allow  No.  2  to  pass,  it  may  do  so 
on  the  receipt  of  an  order  reading,  "No.  2 
may  go." 

Certain  provisions  under  Form  F  may 
act  in  the  same  way.  For  instance,  five 
engines  may  receive  orders  to  run  as  five 
sections  of  No.  1  and,  later,  an  order  may 
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be  isHued  that  one  of  the  ensines  is  an- 
nulled a8  2d  No.  1  and  that  '^following 
Kcctions  will  change  numbers  according- 
ly." The  sections  which  were  the  3d,  4th 
and  5th  thereupon  become  the  2d,  3d  and 
4th,  respectively,  although  their  original 
order  has  been  neither  fulfilled,  super- 
seded nor  annulled. 

These  may  be  termed  8i>ecial  forms  of 
supersedure  or  they  may  be  considered 
as  qualifying  tHe  orders  which  they  af- 
fect. They  remind  us  that  we  must  allow 
a  somewhat  liberal  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  supersedure  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  order  to  so  modify  one  pre- 
viously issued  as  to  change  its  meaning 
or  to  set  it  aside  entirely,  and  yet  not 
use  the  words  "instead  of". 

The  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  re- 
lates to  a  practice  which  is  more  or  less 
common,  that  of  an  operator  "filing" 
orders  addressed  to  trains  which  are  still 
in  existence.  Usually  it  is  understood  be- 
tween the  dispatcher  and  operator  when 
an  order  is  filed,  and  while  it  may  be  done 
many  times  without  serious  results,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  an  operator  is  re- 
quired to  deliver  every  order  that  is  sent 
to  him  unless  he  receives  another  order 
annulling  it,  or  unless  the  train  to  which 
it  is  addressed  is  annulled  or  becomes 
twelve  hours  late.  If  trouble  ever  arose 
on  account  of  it  these  facts  would  in  all 
probability  be  strongly  emphasisced. 

To  the  principles  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph  might  be  added  another  ad- 
dressed to  operators,  to  the  effect  that  an 
order  is  not  in  effect  until  it  has  been  re- 
peated and  made  "complete"  by  the  dis- 
patcher. It  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
make  this  assertion,  and  it  would  be  were 
it  not  that  operators  have  been  known  to 
write  "complete"  on  orders  before  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  dispatcher,  and  at 
least  one  case  is  on  record  where  he  evi- 
dently forgot  that  he  had  done  this  and 
delivered  the  order  to  the  train  addressed, 
and  a  collision  was  narrowly  averted. 
When  accidents  happen  as  the  result  of 
gross  violation  of  the  rules,  such  as  this, 
there  is  seldom  .any  leniency  shown  to- 
ward the  one  who  is  responsible,  nor  can 
he  reasonably  hope  for  it. 

Fourth. — Extra  trains  lose  right  when 
the  last  named  station  in  their  running 
orders  is  reached,  and  they  must  there 
pull  into  siding  at  the  initial  switch.  A 
regular  train,  or  sections,  receiving  orders 
to  run  only  to  an  intermediate  station, 
there  lose  precedence  and  must  pull  into 
siding  at  the  initial  switch.  Orders  held 
by  such  extras  or  regular  trains  there- 
upon become  void  and  must  not  again  be 
used.     Orders  are  fulfilled  when  a  train 
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running  under  them  reache 
its    then    authorized   run, 
division  terminal.     Orders  _^ 

extras  become  void  when  their  working 
orders  expire.  Helper  engines  lose  dU 
authority  to  run  and  all  their  orders  1^^ 
come  void  when  they  detach  from  tni 
train  they  help,  unless  they  hold  separate 
orders  authorizing  them  to  run  as  an- 
other train  after  performing  helper 
service. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  receive  the  an- 
nulment of  a  train  but  once. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  ex- 
presses a  principle  that  is  perhaps  not 
fully  understood.  If  an  engine  has  orders 
to  run  extra  to  a  certain  station  it  has  no 
right  to  the  main  track  at  that  station 
(unless  it  is  a  yard  and  is  governed  by 
yard  rules).  If  a  work  extra  has  orders 
to  work  between  certain  stations  it  can 
not  use  the  main  track  at  either  of  thost* 
stations  unless  (as  mentioned)  it  be  an 
authorized  yard. 

The  second  sentence  refers  to  an  order 
given  under  Form  F,  in  cases  where  sig- 
nals are  ordered  to  be  displayed  over  only 
a  part  of  the  territory  covered  by  the 
schedule.  Such  orders  have  caused  many 
questions  to  be  asked  in  regard  to  how  the 
trains  should  be  governed  after  arriving' 
at  the  last  named  station,  whether  any  of 
them  could  proceed  beyond  that  station, 
using  the  schedule  alone.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  understood  that  an  order  read- 
ing "Engine  20  will  display  signals  and 
run  as  1st  No.  1  Jjondon  to  Paris,"  will 
permit  the  regular  No.  1  to  proceed  as 
No.  1  from  Paris  to  the  terminal  station, 
the  train  which  was  temporarily  created 
as  1st  No.  1  being  required  to  take  the 
siding  at  Paris,  its  order  having  been  ful- 
filled. Similarly,  an  order  reading  "No. 
1  will  di^lay  signals  London  to  Paris  for 
engine  20,"  would  permit  the  regular 
train,  which  is  temporarily  made  the  first 
section,  to  proceed  as  No.  1  from  Paris, 
the  following  section  considering  its  order 
fulfilled  on  its  arrival  at  Paris.  Both 
these  orders  should  be  addressed  to  "No. 
1  and  Engine  20."  When  so  addressed 
the  regular  No.  1  is  recognized  ns  such  by 
the  train  order,  and  this  gives  it  the  au- 
thority to  proceed  over  the  entire  limits 
of  its  schedule,  either  as  No.  1  or  a  sec- 
tion of  that  number.  While  the  Standard 
Code  is  not  explicit  in  this  matter,  yet 
the  above  understanding  is  sanctioned  by 
the  American  Railway  Association  and  is 
probably  accepted  on  almost  every  road. 

If  the  order  reads,  "Engines  70,  85  an^ 
90  will  nm  as  1st,  2d  and  3d  No.  1  Lon- 
don to  Dover,"  supposing  Dover  to  be  an 
intermediate    station,    all    the    sections 
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would  ^gtg^T  the  order  fulfilled  on  ar- 
rival, ^^Hould  not  proceed  farther  with- 
out ofli^orders.  This  order  skfiu^  ^^ 
Jlrtssed  to  Engines  70,  85  am^Jo: 
The  third  sentence  refers  t^trders  con- 
ning other  trains  which  the  train  may 
have  held,  and  states  the  principle  that 
when  a  train's  running  orders  are  fulfilled 
the  train  is  entirely  off  the  road,  so  to 
speak,  and  must  consider  itself  without 
any  orders,  the  same  as  though  it  had  not 
left  its  initial  point.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  work  trains  after  their  working 
orders  expire.  One  exception  is  made  to 
this  statement  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
paragraph.  An  annulment  order  may  be 
used  after  new  running  orders  are  ob- 
tained, for  the  reason  that  when  a  sched- 
ule has  been  annulled  it  can  not  be  re- 
stored, but  all  other  orders  should  be  re- 
garded as  dead  when  a  train  fulfills  its 
running  order.  This  question  has  been 
brought  out  most  forcibly  on  districts 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  give  running 
orders  for  extras  over  part  of  the  district 
only,  giving  another  order  to  complete  the 
run.  This  is  done  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  dispatcher,  as  it  requires  meeting 
points  between  extras  only  on  the  limited 
territory  concerned.  After  receiving  fur- 
ther running  orders  it  may  perhaps  seem 
strange  to  require  another  copy  of  a  "run 
late"  order  or  of  a  "superior  extra,"  hav- 
ing been  using  the  same  order  before,  and 
of  course  the  proper  o£5cer  can  rule  other- 
wise if  he  so  desires.  For  a  general  rule, 
however,  capable  of  application  in  all 
cases,  the  above  seems  to  be  the  only  safe 
one. 

Fifth, — Run-late,  or  time-orders,  make 
the  trains  inferior  onjy  within  the  time- 
limits  named,  and  the  same  orders  confer 
right  upon  other  trains  to  which  such 
orders  are  addressed,  while  within  such 
limits,  but  not  beyond. 

All  "run-late"  or  "wait"  orders  must 
be  cleared  as  many  minutes  as  the  train 
would  have  been  cleared  if  it  had  been 
running  on  time. 

If  No.  1  is  ordered  to  run  two  hours 
late  from  A  to  C  and  one  hour  and  40 
minutes  late  G  to  E,  it  has  been  asked 
if  an  opposing  extra,  for  instance,  may 
not  be  governed  by  the  fact  that  No.  1 
can  not  aiTive  at  C  before  it  is  two  hours 


late,  thus  giving  the  extra  considerably 
more  than  one  hour  and  40  minutes  on  its 
time  to  make  C.  The  answer  is  given  in 
this  paragraph.  The  extra  and  all  other 
inferior  trains  must  be  governed  strictly 
by  the  terms  of  the  order.  The  reason  for 
this  is  plain  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  dispatcher 
from  starting  a  train  as  No.  1'  from  G  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  train  that  is  run- 
ning on  that  schedule  from  A  to  G.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  train  that  leaves  A 
as  No.  1  to  run  through  to  Z  on  that 
schedule.  It  can  be  stopped  at  any  sta- 
tion and  another  train  may  ne  ordered  to 
fill  the  schedule  from  that  point.  The 
manner  in  which  regular  trains  acquire 
authority  to  use  a  schedule  and  the  privi- 
lege of  the  dispatcher  in  taking  away  that 
authority  constitutes  the  sixth  principle, 
and  is  important  to  keep  in  mind. 

SHxth. — Trains  may  be  created  at  their 
initial  station  by  a  clearance  card  or  a 
train  order,  or  both :  but  at  all  other  sta- 
tions they  must  be  created  by  train  order. 
When  a  schedule  is  given  a  train,  by 
clearance  card  or  otherwise,  it  retains 
that  schedule  between  the  stations  desig- 
nated, or,  in  absence  of  designation,  to 
the  end  of  its  run,  unless  taken  away 
from  it  by  train  order. 

Seventh. — Orders  not  in  proper  form 
and  which  are  not  clear,  if  accepted,  must 
be  understood  to  have  no  further  effect 
than  as  holding  orders.  Observe  Rule 
106  in  such  cases,  and  do  not  run  against 
a  train  when  there  can  be  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  your  rights. 

The  seventh  principle  is  one  that  is  as 
old  as  railroading  itself.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  an  order,  first 
see  if  it  is  according  to  prescribed  forms. 
If  it  is,  the  boQk  of  rules  should  explain 
it.  If  it  is  not,  ask  the  proper  authority 
for  an  explanation,  meanwhile  being  sure 
to  "take  the  safe  side."  If  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  a  prescribed  form  it  has  no  au- 
thorized meaning  at  all,  and  unless  its 
terms  are  plain  beyond  all  shadow  of  a 
doubt  no  conductor  or  engineer  should  be 
censured  for  refusing  it.  It  is  expected 
that  the  prescribed  forms  will  be  used  and 
it  is  the  intention  that  they  be  explained 
in  the  rules.  If  they  are  not  so  explained, 
ask  for  an  explanation.  If  you  do  not  get 
it,  take  the  safe  course  and  run  no  risk. 
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Questions    and    Ansivers^ 


Locomotive  Running  and  Repairs. 

AnsWra  bp  W,  G.  Wallac; 

347.    TrictiTe    Power    of    a    Locomotive.- 

"Would  there  be  any  difference  in  the 
power  of  an  engine  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  stroke  one  inch,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  leverage  and  diminishing  the 
cylinder  diameter  a  corresponding  amount 
so  as  to  leave  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
in  the  cylinder  the  same,  or  vice  versa? 
The  cylinder  dimensions  are  22x26  inches, 
driving  wheels  76  inches  in  diameter,  and 
M.  E.  P.  175  pounds."— W.  O.  Y. 

4nw«r.— The  formula  ^^ -   ^ 

is  usually  employed  to  determine  the 
tractive  power  of  a  locomotive,  and  the 
object  of  this  department  is  to  furnish 
information  if  possible  that  will  enable 
the  readers  to  solve  problems  of  this  na- 
ture. Would  suggest  that  you  figure  this 
out.     The  practice  will  be  beneficial. 


34a.  Uaith  of  Main  lod.-*'What  Is  the 
correct  way  to  determine  the  length  of  a 
main  rod?"— W.  O.  y. 

Answer. — If  guides  and  cross-head  are 
up  and  main  driving  box  set  properly  in 
jaw,  place  the  cross-head  in  exact  center 
of  guides  and  use  a  square,  measuring 
from  center  of  main  driving  box.  When 
adjusting  a  main  rod  to  the  proper  length 
you  should  always  notice  whether  the  key 
in  the  back  end  is  in  front  of  or  behind 
the  crank  pin.  When  in  front,  you 
lengthen  the  rod  as  the  brass  wears  and 
the  key  is  driven  down,  and  when  behind 
the  crank  pin  the  rod  is  shortened.  Di- 
vide your  clearance  accordingly  and  al- 
ways consider  the  space  occupied  by  the 
piston  rod  in  the  back  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, which  should  have  1-32-inch  more 
clearance  than  the  front  end  to  equalize 
the  exhaust.  Therefore  to  get  the  correct 
length  of  a  main  rod,  place  the  cross-head 
1-32-inch  ahead  of  center  of  travel  and 
measure  to  center  of  the  axle  and  you 
have  it. 


349.  Eagiae  Drifting.  With  leverse  Lever  in 
Center  of  Qaadrant.-*' While  engine  is  drift- 
ing with  reverse  lever  in  the  center  notch 
of  the  quadrant  do  the  rocker  arms  stand 
perfectly  still,  or  do  they  move  forward 
and  back  a  small  amount?  Explain  in 
detail."— W.  O.  Y. 

An9ioer. — ^You  understand  that  the  lead 
is  increased  as  the  lever  is  hooked  up  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  quadrant.    Lead  is 


the  opening  of  the  steam  port  when  t](^ 
piston  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  stroke. 
Now,  in  order  to  get  any  opening  of  the 
steam  port,  the  valve  must  first  travel  a 
distance  equal  to  the  lap.  Therefore  the 
valve  and  rocker  arm  would  have  to  travel 
a  distance  of  twice  the  lap  plus  twice  the 
lead  with  lever  in  center  notch  while 
drifting. 

3M.    Bi<ht  eo-Ahead  Eccentric  SUpM -"U 

the  go-ahead  eccentric  on  the  right  side  is 
slipped,  by  following  these  directions  will 
it  be  properly  set.  By  placing  the  engine 
on  top  quarter  and  putting  the  reverse 
lever  in  extreme  forward  corner,  then 
take  out  bolt  on  top  of  link  clevis,  put 
reverse  lever  in  back  corner,  and  drive  ec- 
centric back  so  as  to  put  in  bolt?" — 0. 

Aruttoer. — ^This  method  is  not  accurate 
enough  to  recommend  your  wasting  any 
time  trying  to  prove  it.  Why  not  place 
engine  on  forward  center  with  lever  in 
full  gear  forward  and  move  eccentric 
until  steam  shows  at  front  cylinder  cock? 
This  will  require  less  time  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  mistake.  In  caae  you  want 
to  set  the  eccentric  by  the  position  of  the 
link,  place  engine  on  forward  center,  hook 
reverse  lever  in  the  center  notch,  then  tie 
a  nut  to  a  piece  of  string  and  fasten  it  to 
the  eccentric-rod  bolt  at  the  top  of  the 
link,  and  move  the  eccentric  on  the  axle 
until  the  string  is  plumb  with  both  the 
eccentric-rod  bolts.  This  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  directions  given  in 
the  question. 

351.  Piston  Travel.-'*Is  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  rod  pin  to  the  center  of 
the  axle  half  of  the  piston  travel?" — O. 

-   Answer, — Correct — always. 


352.  Cross-head  Travel  and  Main  led  Angu- 
larity.—-'Does  the  cross-head  travel  farther 
when  the  main  pin  travels  from  one  cen- 
ter to  the  quarter,  than  it  does  when  the 
pin  travels  from  .that  quarter  to  the  oppo- 
site center?" — F.  N.  A, 

Answer, — If  you  will  take  a  compass 
and  make  a  circle  to  represent  the  crank- 
pin  circle,  then  draw  a  straight  line 
through  its  center,  extending  the  horizon- 
tal line  a  sufficient  distance  to  represent 
the  length  of  the  main  rod,  then  extend 
the  compass  points  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  main  rod  aad  describe  an 
arc  through  the  center  of  the  crank-pin 
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circle,  yoiMlfrill  find  that  the  arc  thuH  de- 
scribed win  intersect  tlie  crank-pin  circle 
in  fcflAt  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  through 
th«»nter  of  the  crank-pin  circle.  The 
shmer  the  main  rod  the  greater  the  dis- 
IpDce  will  be  from  the  vertical  line. 
Now,  if  you  mean  when  the  main  pin  is 
on  the  quarter,  that  is,  with  the  center 
of  main  pin  and  center  of  axle  in  a  ver- 
tical line,  the  cross-head  will  travel  far- 
ther from  that  quarter  to  forward  center 
and  back  to  the  same  vertical  position 
than  it  would  if  the  pin  moved  from  the 
quarter  to  the  back  center  and  back  to 
quarter.  Look  up  the  angularity  of  the 
main  rod  and  it  will  help  to  make  this 
clear  to  you. 

t      t      t 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake. 

Answers  bp  F.  B.  Farmer. 

243.    Efflerfeiicy  Application  from  Unknowii 

CtBse.— "The  other  day  we  coupled  onto  a 
train  of  about  63  cars  in  the  yard  and 
pumped  the  train  line  and  main  reservoir 
to  standard  pressures,  started  to  pull  out 
of  yard,  went  O.  K*  for  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  and  all  at  once  the  brakes 
went  on  in  full  emergency  without  th« 
engineer  making  any  reduction  in  train 
line.  The  conductor  said  there  was  no 
angle  cock  opened.  The  brakes  pumped 
off  and  we  started  again.  The  brakeman 
was  on  the  engine,  so  there  was  no  angle 
cock  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  train  to 
caase  this  reduction.  The  rest  of  the  trip 
was  O.  K.  Please  inform  if  any  defect 
in  the  braking  system  would  cause  this." 

Answer. — So  far  as  the  writer  has  ever 
been  able  to  learn  there  is  no  authentic 
case  where  the  brakes  suddenly  applied 
in  emergency,  as  in  the  case  you  describe, 
without  a  sudden  reduction  in  train-pipe 
I>re8sure  having  been  made  by  reason  of 
an  angle  cock  being  opened  or  the  con- 
ductor's valve  being  used,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  information  given  that 
would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Hence,  the  natural  inference  is  that  the 
party  who  caused  the  sudden  reduction 
was  disinclined  to  make  known  the  fact 
owing  to  the  undesirable  results  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Theorizing  on  the  possible  but  improb- 
able, it  might  be  suggested  that  if  the 
train  had  been  considerably  overcharged 
before  starting  and  the  brake  valve  then 
returned  to  running  position,  rather  ranid 
subsequent  train-pipe  leakage,  which 
would  be  unsupplied  until  the  train-pipe 
pressure  had  fallen  below  the  adjustment  • 
of  the  feed  valve,  and  the  presence  in  the 
train  of  a  triple  valve  so  defective  as  to 


apply  quick  action  in  the  service  reduc- 
tion, might  result  as  described.  The 
wTiter  has  never  heard  of  such  a  case, 
it  does  not  seem  probable,  and  the  satis- 
factory operation  of  the  brakes  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip  practically  demonstrates 
that  thLs  condition  did  not  exist. 


244.  Task  Brake  Stack.  -  "Engine  2318 
had  a  tank  brake  that  stuck.  You  could 
bleed  it,  but  it  would  not  release.  The 
only  way  to  get  it  off  was  to  remove  the 
plug  in  brake  cylinder.  Why  would  it  not 
release  when  bled  off?"— J.  W.  F, 

Answer, — Without  further  information 
the  presumption  is  that  it  was  eith»  one 
of  the  old  style  plain  triple  valves  with  a 
four-way  cock,  which  was  turned  to  cut- 
out position  before  the  attempt  was  made 
to  release  the  brake,  or  else  the  triple 
valve  piston  had  an  exceedingly  leaky 
packing  ring  and  the  releaae  valve  or 
bleeder  did  not  have  a  sufficient  opening 
to  reduce  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure 
rapidly. 

When  the  old  style,  plain  engine  triple 
valve  is  cut-out  at  the  four-way  cock  the 
brake  cylinder  is  cut  off  from  ccHnmuni- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  brake  appa- 
ratus and  the  pressure  can  then  be  let  out 
of  the  cylinder  alone  by  making  a  direct 
opening  from  it,  as  by  removing  the  plug. 
With  such  valves  the  brake  should  invari- 
ably be  released  before  being  cut-out, 
where  this  latter  operation  is  necessary. 

Tlie  other  suggested  cause  is  not  prob- 
able, but  is  possible.  The  writer  once 
saw  a  tender  brake  that  at  times  acted  as 
described.  In  this  case  the  brake  was 
fitted  with  a  retaining  valve  and  the 
trouble  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  cork 
which  could  not  i)ass  the  ell  near  the 
triple  valve.  At  times  it  would  entirely 
block  the  pipe  and  at  others  would  allow 
the  brake  to  release,  but  slower  than 
usual.  Even  in  this  case  the  plug  need 
not  have  been  taken  from  the  brake  cyl- 
inder. If  the  engineer  had  closed  the 
angle  cock  back  of  the  tender,  emptied  the 
train  pipe  and  then  bled  all  air  from  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  the  brake  would  have 
released. 


Train  Rules  and  Train  Practice, 
AngVra  bp  H,  A,  Datbp, 

IM.  Extendiag  Work-Tnla  Umitt.-^We  re- 
ceived the  following  order  some  time  ago. 
'Engine  888  will  work  6:30  a.  m.  until 
8 :00  p.  m.  between  A  and  B  and  protect 
against  special  60  west  after  12 :15  p.  m.' 
Upon  arrival  at  B  we  received  the  follow- 
ing :    *Tiimits  in  order  No.  7  are  extended 
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west  to  C  When  we  were  through  un- 
loading ballast  it  was  12:10  p.  m.  and 
we  could  not  make  it  back  to  B.  The 
conductor  argued  that  we  did  not  have  to 
protect  west  of  B,  and  I  argued  we  did. 
B  is  a  registering  station.  Which  is 
right?"— If.  P. 

Ansicer. — The  second  order  is  not  ac- 
cording to  any  Standard  Code  form  nor 
according  to  any  book  of  rules  of  which 
we  know.  If  it  is  not  according  to  a 
prescribed  form  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing, and  trainmen  would,  in  our  opin- 
ion, be  justified  in  refusing  to  run  on  it. 
If  it  is  according  to  a  prescribed  form 
the  rules  should  explain  what  it  means, 
or  if  they  do  not,  the  trainmaster  or 
other  proper  authority  should  give  the 
needful  instruction. 

We  have  known  some  dispatchers  to 
use  the  form,  however,  and  suppose  it  is 
intended  to  mean  that  the  station  limits 
are  changed  and  that  all  other  orders  the 
work  train  may  hold  continue  in  effect  on 
the  new  limits.  At  any  rate,  if  we  were 
on  the  work  extra  we  should  continue  to 
protect  against  special  60  west  as  a  mat- 
ter of  safety,  if  nothing  else.  Then  we 
should  ask  the  proper  officer  how  such  an 
order  is  to  be  understood. 


unsafe  to  allow  one  movement  to  be  su- 
perseded while  the  other  remained  ^Jn  ef- 
fect. The  fact  that  the  instructions  in 
one  order  could  be  separated  so  that  part 
could  be  superseded  while  the  other  port 
remained  unaffected  would  indicate  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Now,  if  an  engine 
had  an  order  to  run  extra  from  A  to  C  ' 
and  return  to  A.  the  construction  of  the 
order  is  such  as  to  admit  of  a  division 
Huch  as  has  been  indicated,  that  is,  the  in- 
struction to  run  extra  from  C  to  A  could 
he  considered  apart  from  that  directing  it 
to  run  from  A  to  C.  We  should  therefore 
conclude  that  each  trip  mieht  be  consid- 
ered a  "8i)ecified  movement." 

The  idea  was  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
a  conductor  or  engineer  to  hold  an  order  a 
part  of  which  was  in  effect  and  the  other 
part  not,  and  as  the  above  order  is  ca- 
pable of  such  a  division  it  would  seem 
that  it  contained  two  specified  movements, 
and  if  a  meeting  order  were  included  it 
would  make  three. 

Ideas  are  now  much  more  liberal  in 
this  regard,  and,  generally  speaking,  there 
are  no  restrictions  placed  on  the  number 
of  movements  in  a  single  order,  and  any 
part  may  be  superseded  or  annulled  with- 
out affecting  the  remainder. 


187.  A  Specified  NsveoisBt.-" Under  the 
Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules  what  is  a 
'specified  movement*?  Our  rules  state 
that  a  train  order  should  preferably  con- 
tain but  two  specified  movements  and 
that  an  order  containing  more  than  one 
specified  movement  must  not  be  super- 
seded. Would  an  order  to  run  eztira  from 
A  to  C  and  return  to  A  be  two  specified 
movements?  If  a  meet  was  made  in  the 
above  order  at  B  would  it  be  three  move- 
ments?"—C.  W,  R. 

Antitccr. — ^The  phrase  "specified  move- 
ment" and  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  it 
were  stricken  from  the  Standard  Code 
about  ten  years  ago,  though  it  is  possible 


188.  A  Natter  ef  Caotion.  -  "Please  give 
your  opinion  as  to  the  way  No.  5  should 
be  governed  in  the  following  orders  with 
regard  to  2d  No.  12  : 

"Order  No.  1. — To  C.  and  E.  No.  5  at 
(} :  No.  5  will  meet  1st  No.  10  at  E,  2d 
No.  10  at  D  and  No.  12  at  C. 

"Order  No.  2.— To  C.  and  E.  No.  5  at 
G :  No.  5  will  meet  1st  No.  10  at  F  in- 
stead of  R,  2nd  No.  10  at  E  instead  of  I), 
and  Ist  No.  12  at  D  instead  of  C. 

"Order  No.  3.— To  C.  and  E.  No.  5  at 
G  :    Order  No.  2  is  annulled. 

"The  following  diagram  will  help  to  un- 
derstand the  situation : 


No.I2       2ndI0       btlO Order  No.l. 


B 


E       F       G  -^ -Train  No.5. 


Isl  12      2ndI0      Ist  Id. Order  No.2. 


that  the3'  still  appear  in  some  books  of 
rules.  The  understanding  of  a  "specified 
movement"  seemed  to  be  some  particular 
instruction  which  was  complete  in  itself 
and  could  be  considered  independent  of 
other  instructions,  as,  for  instance,  a 
meeting  point,  an  order  to  pass  another 
train,  an  order  to  run  late  or  for  an  en- 
gine to  run  extra.  The  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  an  order  should  preferably  con- 
tain but  one  such  movement,  and  that  if 
It  should  contaip  more  than  one,  it  was 


"Our  rules  say  that  a  part  of  an  order 
ran  be  superseded.  Does  not  that  mean 
a  paragraph  and  not  a  half  of  a  whole 
movement? 

"According  to  these  orders  No.  5  must 
remain  at  G  for  1st  and  2d  10  and  1st 
12.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some 
No.  5  can  go  to  D  for  2d  12,  but  I  think 
if  No.  5  remsins  at  G  for  1st  12  it  must 
stay  there  for  all  sections  of  No.  12,  be- 
cnus^e  ordpr  No.  1  was  superseded  by 
order  No.  2.  and  order  No.  2  is  annu]Ie<l. 

•*I  claim  that  there  might  be  only  one 
No.  1-2  when  order  No,  1  was  given  (No, 
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12  starts  from  A),  but  that  signals  might 
be  put  on  them  at  B.  I  consider  that 
when  a  dispatcher  does  this  he  is  setting 
the  schedule  aside  and  taking  the  respon- 
sibility on  himself  unnecessarily." — M. 
C.  W, 

AtiMwer. — The  first  opinion  we  should 
express  in  regard  to  these  orders  is  that 
it  is  extremely  unwise,  not  to  say  unsafe, 
to  issue  them.  Of  course,  when  '*No.  12" 
is  mentioned  it  means  all  sections  of  No. 
12,  but  we  consider  that  when  the  words 
"instead  of*  are  used  in  an  order  that  the 
train  to  which  they  refer  should  bear  the 
same  designation  that  it  did  in  the  pre- 
vious order.  To  say  that  "No.  5  will 
meet  No.  12  at  C"  and  afterward  say  that 
"No.  5  will  meet  'Ist  No.  12'  at  D  in- 
stead of  0"  without  mentioning  2d  No. 
12,  naturally  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  what  is 
intended  in  regard  to  the  second  section. 
No  meeting  point  has  previously  been 
made  with  2d  No.  12  except  as  it  was 
included  in  the  general  mention  of  "No. 
12".  The  rules  require  that  when  there 
are  sections  each  one  shall  be  specified  in 
train  orders.  If  the  dispatcher  found  by 
the  time  that  he  put  out  order  No.  2  that 
there  were  to  be  two  sections  of  No.  12  he 
should  have  made  a  meeting  point  for  the 
second  section  as  well  as  the  first.  If  we 
adopt  the  argument  that  order  No.  2  does 
not  change  the  meeting  point  with  2d  No. 
12  (which  is  at  0),  order  No.  3  annuls 
all  meeting  points  with  the  first  section 
and  still  leaves  the  meeting  point  at  C 
for  the  second  section.  While  this  may  be 
technically  correct,  we  repeat  our  former 
statement  that  it  is  not  a  proper  form  to 
use,  for  the  reason  that  order  No.  1  did 
not  mention  1st  and  2d  No.  12,  but  only 
"No.    12."     Order   No.   2,   therefore,   in 


changing  the  meeting  point  gave  a  differ- 
ent name  to  the  train  (Ist  No.  12)  from 
what  it  was  called  in  order  No.  1. 

It  is  possible  that  some  authorities 
might  hold  the  opinion  that  No.  5  could 
go  to  G  to  meet  2d  12,  but,  speaking  as  a 
dispatcher,  we  should  not  give  such 
orders,  lest  they  might  be  misunderstood. 
If  we  were  running  No.  5  we  should 
want  an  order  specifying  a  meeting  point 
with  the  second  section,  or  at  least  some 
evidence  from  the  proper  authority  that 
2d  12  understood  to  wait  for  us  at  0. 

With  regard  to  superseding  part  of  an 
order,  the  intention  is  that  any  one  move- 
ment, that  is,  any  meeting  point  or  any 
particular  instruction  in  regard  to  an- 
other train,  may  be  changed  without  af- 
fecting the  rest  of  the  order.  In  this 
case  we  think  the  proper  use  of  the  words 
"instead  of*  is  a  little  bit  overstepped 
when  it  comes  to  splitting  up  a  meeting 
point  which  has  been  made  with  "No.  12" 
by  saying  that  No.  5  will  meet  1st  No.  12 
at  D  instead  of  G  and  saying  nothing 
about  the  second  section.  Unless  men 
have  had  definite  instructions  (and  evi- 
dently these  men  have  not)  they  are  lust 
as  liable  to  consider  that  where  No.  6 
meets  the  first  section  it  must  also  meet 
the  second  as  to  understand  it  otherwise, 
and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  men  on 
the  opposing  train. 

Our  advice  to  dispatchers  would  be  to 
avoid  the  use  of  such  orders.  To  con- 
ductors and  enginemen  we  would  say,  be 
governed  by  Rule  106  and  take  the  safe 
side.  Refer  the  matter  to  your  8Ui>erior 
ofiicer,  and  if  he  sanctions  the  use  of 
orders  like  the  above,  ask  for  instructions 
as  to  how  they  should  be  understood. 


« 
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Railway   Club    Proceedings 


Hpdrostatic    Tests   of  Locomotive 
Boilers.* 

"Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  give  a 
locomotive  boiler  Hydrostatic  Test?  If 
so,  should  it  he  greater  than  the  alloioed 
steam  pressure?** 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  on 
this  subject  by  the  Government  and  in- 
surance companies.  A  great  number  of 
these  writings  are  trying  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  inspection  and  hydro- 
static test  of  boilers.  The  subject  can  not 
be  divided,  as  an  inspection  without  a 
test  would  not  give  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  boiler  was  substantial  to  carry 
the  pressure  assigned  to  it;  hydrostatic 
test  without  inspection  would  be  useless, 
consequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider inspection  and  hydrostatic  test  to- 
gether. 

The  object  of  hydrostatic  test  is  to  as- 
certain if  the  boiler  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing some  given  pressure,  and  also  to  test 
the  joints  as  well  as  the  quality  of  work- 
manship. 

The  only  means  we  have  of  ascertain- 
ing with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
safety  of  a  boiler  is  by  the  application  of 
pressure,  which  should  be  under  condi- 
tions as  similar  as  practicable  to  those 
of  actual  work.  Let  a  boiler  be  ever  so 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  best  knowledge  acquired  by 
careful  research  and  long  experience  in 
the  strength  and  disposition  of  its  ma- 
terials, and  let  every  plate  be  tested  be- 
fore it  is  put  in,  there  will  still  remain  an 
element  of  doubt  as  to  the  actual  strength 
of  the  boiler,  since  the  material  may  have 
sustained  injuries  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction which  may  have  escaped  detec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  new  boiler,  even 
by  a  first-class  maker,  to  say  nothing  of 
original  and  hidden  flaws  in  the  plates, 
bars,  angle  irons  and  castings,  there  is 
always  a  possibility  of  defects  such  as 
bad  welding,  careless  riveting,  plates 
burnt  in  flanging  or  cracked  in  bending, 
and  many  other  defects  that  may  be 
traced  to  the  want  of  skill  or  reckless 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 

Many  cases  of  dangerous  defects  which 
the  strictest  scrutiny  of  the  completed 
boiler   would   fail   to  detect,   have   been 

*  Paper  by  Oeortre  Wafritaff,  presented  at  the 
meei ing  of  September  8, 1905. 


brought  to  light  by  the  hydrostatic  test 
combined  with  careful  inspection.  The 
following  may  be  given  as  examples :  In  a 
new  boiler  the  rivet  holes  in  some  of  the 
shell  plates,  instead  of  being  about  13-16 
inch  in  diameter,  were  discovered  to  have 
been  repunched  and  made  1  inch  by  13-16 
inch  in  order  to  get  the  %-inch  rivets 
through  the  boles  in  the  adjoining  plate. 
The  section  of  the  adjoining  plates  through 
the  line  of  rivets  was  thereby  reduced  14 
or  15  per  cent,  more  than  necessary,  and 
the  strength  was  further  diminished  by 
the  presence  of  incipient  fractures  pro- 
duced by  the  reckless  use  of  the  drift. 
Tiie  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of 
keeping  the  joint  tight  in  testing  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure  led  to  the  discovery  of 
these  defects,  which  were  certainly  dan- 
gerous. 

In  another  case,  the  gusset  plates  of  a 
boiler  were  found  to  be  put  in  between 
the  double-angle  irons  on  ends,  with  the 
material  between  the  holes  and  the  edge 
of  the  plate  nearly  cut  away.  Such  a 
defect  would  not  be  apparent  to  the  eye, 
being  completely  concealed,  not'  to  the  ear 
if  tested  by  sound,  yet  its  presence  was 
revealed  by  the  bulging  of  the  plates  on 
testing  the  boiler  with  water  pressure. 

These  two  cases  indicate  the  possible 
unreliability  of  the  mere  internal  inspec- 
tion of  a  finished  boiler,  and  show  that 
boilers  should  always  be  carefully  in- 
spected during  construction,  as  well  as 
when  completed  and  ready  tor  ^ork. 

The  locomotive  boiler  does  not  admit  of 
anything  like  proper  examination.  The 
expense  of  removing  the  tubes  alone 
would  forbid  a  periodical  examination  of 
the  shell  of  the  boiler,  and  the  water 
spaces  around  firebox  are  almost  entirely 
out  of  sight,  consequently  a  thorough  ex- 
aminatipn  is  out  of  the  question.  In  all 
cases  there  is  only  one  means  of  testing 
the  strength  of  the  boiler,  and  that  is 
— the  application  of  pressure. 

We  would  not  consider  it  practicable 
to  allow  a  boiler  to  go  through  any  of  our 
shops  for  general  repairs  without  having 
a  hydrostatic  test;  this  test  to  be  ap- 
plied before  the  boiler  is  covered  so  that 
any  defects  that  may  be  found  through 
snid  test  may  be  properly  taken  care  of. 

When  we  consider  that  a  locomotive 
boiler  is  constructed  with  a  factor  of  safe- 
ty of  between  4  and  5,  it  would  be  impo^ 
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siblo  to  injiiro  the  boiler  in  any  way  test- 
ing it  at  a  pressure  of  25  or  even  50  per 
cent,  above  ItK  rate<l  working  pressure. 

The  hiws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
on  inspection  and  testing  locomotive 
boilers  eive  the  following,  adopted  June  1, 
1001,  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
111,  Section  218,  Revised  Laws: 

1.  All  boilers  for  locomotives  before 
going  into  service  must  be  subjected  to  a 
hydraulic  pressure  of  not  less  than  25 
Itounds  per  square  inch  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  to.be  carried  when  in 
service,  and  in  no  case  less  than  150 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

2.  The  water  must  be  heated  to  near 
the  boiling  point. 

3.  This  test  must  be  repeated  at  least 
once  a  yeai*. 

4.  The  superintendent  of  motive 
l>ower,  master  mechanic  or  some  other 
proper  agent  of  the  company  will  attend 
in  person.  He  will  remain  outside  while 
an  assistant  will  examine  the  firebox 
from  the  inside. 

5.  A  record  of  all  tests  must  be  made, 
giving  dates  and  anything  worthy  of  men- 
tion, and  a  report  of  the  same  must  be 
made  to  the  board  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February  annually,  covering  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

0.  Special  examinations  of  the  stay- 
bolts  of  locomotives  in  service  must  be 
made  not  less  frequently  than  once  in 
three  montlis. 

7.  When  these  examinations  are 
made,  all  the  water  must  be  drawn  from 
the  boiler,  so  that  the  vibration  of  the 
sheet  may  indicate  any  unsoundness  of 
the  stay-bolt  when  it  is  struck  with  a 
hammer.  When  stay-bolts  are  drilled  this 
test  may  be  omitted. 

8.  All  stay-bolts  applied  after  this 
date,  with  the  exception  of  crown  sheet 
bolts  and  bolts  behind  frames,  must  be 
drilled  from  the  outside  one  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep  and  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

9.  No  locomotive  shall  continue  in 
service  with  a  broken  stay-bolt  in  the  top 
row,  or  with  two  or  more  broken  bolts 
contiguous  in  any  part  of  the  firebox. 

10.  Steam  gauges  must  be  tested  im- 
mediately before  hydraulic  pressure  is  ap- 
I)Iied,  and  must  be  tested  at  least  once  in 
three  months  thereafter. 

11.  These  regulations  supersede  all 
regulations  heretofore  made  by  the  board. 

The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection 
and  Insurance  Company,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  reliable   insurance 


companies,  has  been  asked  the  following 
questions : 

Q.  1.  Is  it  neceKsary  or  desirable  to 
give  locomotive  boilers  a  hydrostatic 
test? 

A.  1.  Since  so  little  of  a  locomotive 
can  be  examined,  we  regard  a  test  as  nec- 
essary, although  it  may  be  made  by  ex- 
panding the  water  in  the  boiler  to  the 
degree  that  would  be  required,  or  by 
hydrostatic  pressure,  as  may  be  thought 
best  or  is  most  available. 

Q.  2.  If  so,  should  it  be  greater  than 
the  allowable  steam  pressure? 

A.  2.  We  think  it  should.  The  ten- 
dencies of  test,  which  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances have  been  usually  50  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  safe  steam  pressure  that 
may  be  found  by  calculation,  is  often  in- 
creased to  a  proof  pressure  of  100  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  steam  pressure ;  but 
the  test  in  any  case  should  be  well  within 
the  elastic  limit  of  the  material. 

From  the  large  percentage  of  dangerous 
defects  found  each  year  by  this  company, 
it  would  seem  as  though  a  periodical  test 
is  very  necessary  indeed.  Attached  you 
will  find  interesting  data  on  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Company's  work. 

That  the  hydrostatic  test  is  a  very  con- 
venient method  of  testing  the  tightness  of 
the  work  on  a  new  boiler  can  not  be  gain- 
said, and  hence  its  almost  universal 
adoption,  in  conjunction  with  inspection 
to  a  greater  or  lessor  degree,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  new  work.  As  a  detector  of  leak- 
ages it  has  at  least  no  rival,  and  its 
application  enables  faulty  caulking  to  be 
made  good  before  the  boiler  has  left  the 
works,  and  before  a  leak  has  time  to 
enter  on  its  insidious  career  of  corrosion. 
It  will  be  evident  that  if  the  test  be  ap- 
plied with  this  object  to  a  new  boiler,  the 
pressure  should  range  to  some  point  in 
excepts  of  the  working  load  if  such  a  test 
is  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 

The  pages  of  the  foregoing  paper  have 
dealt  very  largely  with  the  testing  of  new 
work.  To  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
readers  that  if  such  stringent  means  must 
be  taken  to  insure  a  good  substantial 
boiler,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  confess 
that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  this  opera- 
tion at  least  once  each  year,  as  a  locomo- 
tive boiler,  like  ourselves,  does  not  get 
any  younger,  but  older  and  consequently 
weaker. 

The  writer  has  not  had  time  to  give 
this  matter  as  much  thoughtful  consider- 
ation as  it  deserves,  but  from  facts  above 
stated  the  following  conclusion  should  be 
drawn :    That  a  periodical  test  at  a  pres- 
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sure  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  above  the 
working  load  would  be  necessary  and 
practicable. — Central  Railway  Club. 

^       ^       ^ 

Wock  Signals  and  Other  Safetp 
Appliances  Used  on  Different 
Railroads,* 

Mb.  Davis  :  Mr.  President,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club : 

I  promised  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this 
meeting;  on  the  subject  announced,  and  re- 
gret  exceedingly  to  have  to  say  that  I 
have  not  prepared  such  a  paper. 
'  The  Vandalia  Line,  as  you  all  know, 
is  the  small  end  of  a  funnel  through 
which  the  Pennsylvania  System  pours  its 
traffic  into  St.  Louis.  If  you  stop  to 
consider  what  this  means,  during  the  re- 
cent past,  you  can  have  an  idea  of  how 
much  time  any  of  the  staff  officers  have 
had  in  which  to  prepare  papers. 

Nevertheless,  my  intentions  were  good ; 
it  is  only  in  the  last  moment  that  I  have 
given  up  the  idea.  I  therefore  feel  that 
you  will  forgive  me  for  substituting  a 
few  remarks  regarding  the  different  meth- 
ods of  signaling  as  I  remember  them,  at 
the  time  I  made  investigations;  and  tell- 
ing you  a  story  of  the  Vandalia  Lin<», 
which  I  think  will  interest  you  for  the 
reason  that  it  shows  what  block  signal- 
ing will  do  for  a  single  track  railroad. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  when 
freight  traffic  was  very  heavy  on  all  the 
lines  in  this  part  of  the  country  we  had 
our  share  of  the  business.  We  were  try- 
ing to  handle  on  certain  portions  of  the 
division  as  many  as  seventy  trains  a  day , 
especially  is  that  true  of  tlie  eastern  sub- 
division between  Indianapolis  and  Terre 
Haute,  seventy-three  miles,  where  we  have 
the  Brazil  and  the  Seelyville  coal  dis- 
tricts, where  the  traffic  is  always  pretty 
heavy. 

We  handled  that  business  for  awhile, 
but  it  was  a  little  bit  on  the  order  of 
the  man  who  could  lift  a  cow  over  a  fence, 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  performed  the 
feat  daily  ever  since  the  cow  was  a  calf. 
We  had  worked  into  the  business  so  grad- 
ually that  we  did  not  actually  realize 
what  a  remarkable  feat  we  were  perform- 
ing until  our  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Downing,  began  to  make  comparisons,  and 
found  that  we  were  actually  handling  as 
much  traffic  as  certain  double  track  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh.  At  the  same  time  we 
did  not  have  one  inch  of  double  track,  not 

*Bf  Mr.  John  L.  Davis,  Division  Operator 
and  Chiof  Train  Dispatcher,  Vandalia  Lino. 


even  through  the  yard  at  Indianapolis  or 
Terre  Haute  or  Effingham,  or  East  St. 
I^uis.  It  was  a  single  track  railroad 
pure  and  simple. 

All  of  a  sudden,  hardships  began  to 
rain  on  us  thick  and  fast.  The  good  luck 
with  which  the  Vandalia  Line  is  credited, 
seemed  to  have  left  us  entirely;  our  old- 
est and  best  conductors  and  enginemen 
forgot  their  orders  and  overlooked  trains 
of  superior  right,  and  with  very  disastrous 
results.  In  one  case  an  operator  failed 
to  deliver  an  order  and  caused  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  the  Vandalia  Line  has 
ever  seen  in  the  way  of  a  collision. 

For  twelve  consecutive  months  we  made 
an  average  of  one  collision  in  about  every 
tw^enty  days.  After  that  year  had  passed, 
it  seemed  that  the  entire  world  had  turned 
right  square  against  us.  Everything  that 
we  tried  to  do  failed.  Our  enginemen 
seemed  to  be  afraid  to  run,  and  the  train- 
men seemed  to  be  overcautious  in  every- 
thing they  did.  Our  passenger  trains  lost 
time  from  the  moment  they  started  out 
until  they  came  in,  causing  delays  with- 
out number  to  trains  of  lesser  importance, 
and  those  in  turn  delaying  trains  of  still 
lesser  importance.  Our  engine  failures 
were  numerous,  and  the  mechanical  de- 
partment said  that  the  failures  were 
caused  principally  by  the  long  number  of 
hours  that  the  trains  were  spending  iu 
side  tracks;  that  an  engine  would  leave 
the  house  in  comparatively  good  shape, 
and  before  she  reached  the  end  of  her  run 
she  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  shop. 
And  on  the  other  hand  we  said,  if  the  en- 
gines are  given  to  us  in  good  condition, 
w^e  would  move  the  traffic.  Positive  state- 
ments from  either  side  of  the  fence  did 
not  improve  matters  a  bit;  we  kept  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  until  the  sidetracks 
and  yards  were  congested  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  was  very  little  room  left 
for  the  meeting  and  passing  of  trains. 

Our  train  dispatchers  became  discour- 
aged because  they  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  their  work.  Mr.  H.  I.  Miller, 
who  is  now  general  manager  of  the  Rock 
Island  System,  was  then  our  general  man- 
ager. He  and  Mr.  Downing,  our  super- 
intendent, got  together  and  held  confer- 
ence after  conference,  and  they  brought 
one  thing  I  remember,  and  that  was  that 
we  were  working  a  single  track  railroad 
beyond  its  capacity,  with  the  usual  re- 
sults. 

Tliey  finally  decided  that  tliey  would 
at  least  put  an  end  to  the  collisions,  and 
I  was  very  much  gratified  that  I  was  hon- 
ored by  being  chosen  as  the  proper  i)erson 
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to  investigate  the  diflferent  methods  of 
signaling  throughout  the  country  and  to 
advise  them  of  the  method  which  was  in 
my  opinion  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
Vandalia  Line. 

I  commenced  my  investigations  by  go- 
ing to  the  Chicago  and  Alton.  I  found 
that  they  had  between  Chicago  and 
Bloomington  at  that  time  automatic  sem- 
aphore signals  to  protect  trains  in  both 
directions ;  the  signals  were  operated  on 
the  normal  danger  plan,  and  were  spaced 
anywhere  from  four  thousand  to  seven- 
teen thousand  feet;  on  curves  they  were 
staggered,  at  points  where  the  view  of  the 
block  signal  was  obstructed,  a  distant 
signal  was  placed  in  advance.  At  all 
main  track  switches  they  used  an  annun- 
ciator in  the  form  of  an  alarm  bell.  Wheu 
a  train  approaching  from  either  direction 
reaches  a  point  one  thousand  feet  beyond 
the  first  block  signal,  it  will  ring,  and 
continue  to  ring  until  the  train  has  passed 
the  switch.  Any  one  within  hearing  of 
the  bell  understands  that  the  switch  is 
not  to  be  opened.  Everybody  connected 
with  the  property  understands  that. 
Their  main  track  switches  are  all  wired 
so  that  if  a  car  moves  out  far  enough  to 
foul  the  main  track,  or  if  the  switch 
points  stand  open  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  the  first  block  signal  in  either 
direction  will  indicate  danger. 

On  this  side  of  Bloomington  they  were 
working  signals  on  the  normal  clear  plan ; 
they  were  located  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  blocl^  section  so  that  the  engineman 
could  see  the  change  from  clear  to  danger, 
as  he  entered  the  block. 

If  the  signal  failed  to  work  properly  the 
engineman  was  to  accept  it  as  a  danger 
signal.  A  broken  wire  or  a  broken  rail 
or  a  train -ahead  in  the  block  would  cause 
the  signal  to  indicate  danger. 

On  all  passenger  trains  they  carry  a 
speeder,  which  is  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flagging.  When  they  find  a  sig- 
nal at  danger,  the  flagman  is  immediately 
sent  ahead  five  minutes  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  train;  then  it  proceeds  at  a 
rate  of  speed  not  greater  than  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  and  continues  in  that  way 
until  a  clear  signal  is  found.  They  use 
hollow  iron  masts  for  their  semaphore 
signals  and  the  up  and  down  rods  are  ou 
the  inside.  The  signals  were  made  and 
erected  by  the  Hall  Signal  Company,  and 
are  a  credit  to  the  company  as  well  as  to 
nearly  any  railroad. 

On  the  Queen  and  Crescent  a  man  can 
find  pretty  nearly  everything  he  wants  in 
the  way  of  automatic  signals  to  protect 


trains  against  following  and  opposing 
movements  on  a  single  track.  They  have 
the  semaphore  signal,  the  disc  signal,  tne 
banner  or  clock  work  signal,  the  shutter 
signal  and  two  or  three  other  kinds,  all 
working  very  nicely.  One  thing  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  on  the  Queen  and 
Crescent  was  the  English  staff  system 
in  use  between  Cincinnati  and  Ludlow 
yards  and  over  the  Ohio  River  bridge,  and 
on  three  other  short  blocks. 

The  staff  machine  resembles  slightly  a 
slot  weighing  machine ;  there  must  be  one 
of  those  machines  at  either  end  of  the 
block.  They  are  connected  electrically, 
and  considerable  machinery  is  moved 
whenever  a  staff  is  taken  out  or  put  into 
one  of  them.  The  staff  is  a  steel  pipe, 
22  inches  long,  encircled  with  brass  rings, 
at  either  end  of  it  is  stamped  the  names 
of  the  stations  which  bound  the  block. 
The  staff  serves  two  purposes ;  first,  it  is 
a  key  to  unlock  the  levers  which  operate 
the  signals ;  second,  the  possession  of  the 
staff  gives  to  the  train  the  absolute  right 
of  track  over  all  other  trains  through  the 
block.  If  the  train  consists  of  an  engine 
only,  the  undivided  staff  is  given  to  the 
engineman.  If  there  is  a  conductor  on 
the  train  the  staff  is  divided ;  one  portion 
is  given  to  the  engineman  and  the  other 
portion  is  given  to  the  conductor.  They 
carry  it  tnrough  the  block  and  deliver  it 
to  the  operator  at  the  other  end.  He  im- 
mediately unites  the  two  pieces  by  screw- 
ing them  together  and  inserts  it  in  bis 
staff.  The  operators  communicate  with 
each  other  by  a  code  of  bell  signals  and  in 
addition  to  that  there  is  an  indicator  on 
each  of  the  machines  which  shows  wheth- 
er or  not  a  staff  is  missing.  There  is  also 
a  permissive  system  in  connection  with 
this  method ;  it  is  performed  by  the  use 
of  what  is  called  tablets;  each  tablet  re- 
sembles an  iron  washer  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
machines  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  use  tablets  on  trains  other 
than  those  running  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  one  which  has  possession  of  the 
staff.  This  method  of  signaling  seems 
to  be  safe,  but  unfortunately  quite  a  re- 
duction in  speed  is  necessary  in  order  to 
handle  the  staff  properly. 

Referring  again  to  their  electric  sig- 
nals, the  installation  Is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton.  In  fact 
the  work  of  installation  was  supervised 
by  the  same  signal  engineer,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Mann. 

They  use  the  C.  &  A.  bell  indicator, 
nt  nil  main  track  switches  and  use  the  C. 
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&  A.  method  of  flagging.  Now  and  then 
the  flagmen  will  meet  on  their  speeders, 
-shake  hands  and  compare  orders,  and  find 
that  some  one  has  made  a  pretty  serious 
error.  The  officers  of  the  company  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  automatic  signals 
have  saved  for  their  company  many  times 
their  cost  by  the  prevention  of  collisions. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
uses,  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  on 
the  double  track,  the  Rowell-Potter  sema- 
phore signals;  on  the  Dubuque  Division 
they  use  a  semaphore  signal  of  the  Union 
Switch  and  Signal  Company  pattern.  On 
all  single  track  divisions,  they  use  the 
manual  block  system  to  protect  trains 
against  following  and  opposing  move- 
ment. 

There  is  an  interesting  method  of 
blocking  over  the  Mississippi  river  bridge 
between  Savannah  and  Sabula;  it  is  a 
combination  of  both  automatic  and  man- 
ual. 

All  high  speed  routes  throuirh  inter- 
locking plants  are  electrically  locked,  so 
wnen  they  are  once  set  up,  the  route  can 
not  be  changed  very  well. 

There  is  a  hand  release  a  short  distance 
from  the  tower,  but  it  takes  the  man  a 
moment  or  two  to  go  to  it,  and  this  re- 
quires some  little  time  to  turn  it  until  the 
levers  are  released.  The  hand  release  is 
there,  to  be  sure,  so  that  the  man  may 
change  the  route  in  case  the  train  for 
which  it  is  lined  up  does  not  arrive  when 
expected.  Then,  again,  they  have  changed 
the  method  of  signaling  slightly  from  the 
interlocking  plan,  by  blinding  the  lower 
light  on  the  home  signal,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears only  when  the  route  is  diverging. 
That  is  done  to  do  away  with'  running 
the  enginemen  up  against  a  red  light, 
when  the  route  is  clear.     (Applause.) 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  uses 
Hall  disc  signals  throughout;  they  are 
operated  on  the  normal  danger  plan,  and 
are  spaced  anywhere  from  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  excepting  in  danger- 
ous places,  where  they  are  closer  togeth* 
er.  They  use  iron  masts  extensively; 
there  are  two  of  the  large  discs  on  each 
mast ;  the  upper  disc  shows  red  or  white ; 
and  the  lower  disc  shows  green  or  white. 
When  the  upper  disc  is  red,  it  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  When  both  are  white 
it  means  that  the  route  is  clear. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  uses  the 
manual  block  signal  system  in  one  place 
only,  and  that  is  controlling  a  gauntlet 
over  a  bridge.  The  onerators  at  either 
end  of  the  gauntlet  work  under  the  di- 
rections of  a  train  dispatcher  who  tells 


them  what  kind  of  signal  to  display.  At 
all  main  track  switches  they  use  a  disc 
indicator,  which  takes  the  place  of  and 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  alarm' 
bell  ou  the  C.  &  A.  and  the  Queen  & 
Crescent. 

Their  train  order  signals  are  of  the 
small  semaphore  pattern,  and  they  are 
connected  with  the  first  block  signal  in 
either  direction,  so  when  train  orders  are 
to  be  delivered,  the  block  signal  indicates 
caution  and  the  train  comes  into  the  sta- 
tion under  control. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  is  a 
splendid  place  to  go  for  information  on 
nearly  every  subjects  One  of  the  many 
things  of  interest  to  me  while  I  was  there 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  train  dis- 
patcher's office  in  Philadelphia. 

I  am  quite  sure  it  would  interest  any 
of  you  if  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
it.  The  man  who  is  responsible  for  that 
arrangement  is  a  member  of  this  Club, 
and  in  speaking  of  it,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  train  dispatchers 
should  work  up  in  a  loft,  and  that,  they 
should  go  to  the  loft  by  means  of  a  lad- 
der and  pull  the  ladder  up  after  them, 
and  he  has  arranged  the  office  very  much 
on  that  order.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I 
refer  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Qarrett.  (Applause 
and  murmurs  of  **good.") 

The  present  method  of  signaling  on  the 
Louisville  Bridge,  controlling  trains  be- 
tween New  Albany,  Jeffersonville  and 
Louisville  was  inaugurated  at  12  o'clock, 
noon,  April  9,  1882,  and  has  therefore 
been  in  service  more  than  22  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  there  has  not  been  a  fail- 
ure of  any  kind  on  account  of  the  method 
of  blocking.  The  maximum  number  of 
trains  handled  over  that  bridge  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  :  i  forget  the  occasion,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  reunion  of  the  G.  A.  R.  at  Loui^s- 
ville  on  September  10,  1896,  when  that 
number  was  handled.  They  have  a  meth- 
od of  signaling  where  everything  depends 
on  the  train  dispatcher.  The  train  dis- 
patcher is  the  whole  thing,  so  to  speak. 

The  operator  announces  the  approach 
of  the  train,  and  the  train  dispatcher  tells 
him  what  to  do.  The  dispatcher  has  be- 
fore him  a  board  about  three  feet  long, 
and  probably  two  feet  wide,  witti  the 
names  of  the  stations  reading  from  north 
to  south  in  the  center ;  on  either  side  of 
the  names  of  the  stations  are  rows  of 
holes,  representing  the  schedules  of 
trains.  When  a  train  starts  from  the 
north  the  dispatcher  places  a  white  plug 
at  the  top  of  the  schedule  on  which  the 
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train  is  to  ran,  and  he  moves  it  down- 
ward one  notch  at  a  time  in  advance  of 
the  train. 

When  a  train  starts  from  the  south  he 
places  a  red  plug  at  the  bottom  of  the 
schedule  upon  which  the  train  is  to  run, 
and  moves  that  plug  upward  one  notch  or 
one  block  in  advance  of  the  train.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  he  has  before  him  a  train 
sheet  just  as  we  have  it  in  any  other 
train  dispatcher's  office,  upon  which  he 
records  the  time  of  all  trains  at  the  differ- 
ent stations.  This  gives  him  a  double 
check  on  all  train  movements. 

When  a  train  approaches  a  station  tlie 
operator  announces  the  traih  number  and 
his  office  like  this:  "325  B.  O."  That 
means  that  train  No.  325  is  approaching 
Jeffersonville  Junction  over  Block  3  and 
entering  Block  4.  The  dispatcher  says 
"Red,"  "Green,"  "White,"  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  operator  repeats  that, 
which  indicates  also  that  th^  proper  sig- 
nal has  been  displayed. 

Trains  of  all  kinds  and  all  classes  are 
allowed  to  follow  each  other  under  per- 
missive signal,  through  any  block  except 
Block  4,  which  has  several  pretty  bad 
curves  in  it.  During  foggy  weather  the 
dispatchers  use  extra  precautions  to 
guard  against  trouble. 

Another  place  where  they  run  trains 
without  orders  is  on  the  N.,  O.  &  St.  L. 
around  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain 
between  Chattanooga  and  Wauhatchie,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  with  two  interme- 
diate stations,  making  the  blocks  average 
about  two  miles  in  length.  At  each  sta- 
tion there  is  a  small  interlocking  plant, 
switches  and  signals  of  which  are  con- 
trolled by  levers  in  the  tower.  When  it 
is  necessary  for  a  train  to  take  a  siding, 
the  dispatcher  tells  the  operator  and  the 
operator  lines  up  switches  and  signals 
accordingly,  and  no  orders  are  necessary. 
This  method  of  signaling  is  very  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  described  on  the 
Louisville  bridge ;  in  fact  it  was  copied 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  went  to  Louisville 
and  spent  some  little  time  there  and  then 
returned  to  Chattanooga  and  put  it  into 
effect,  with  a  few  additional  improve- 
ments and  appliances,  one  of  which  is  an 
arrangement  so  tliat  when  a  train  enters 
the  block  and  the  operator  pulls  the  sig- 
nal to  clear,  a  red  disc  falls  in  front  of 
the  operator's  face;  one  also  falls  in 
front  of  the  face  of  the  operator  at  the 
other  end  of  the  block.  If  an  operator, 
by  mistake,  pulls  the  signal  to  clear  while 
the  disc  shows  red,  meaning  that  tlie 
block  is  already  occupied,  he  will  be  in- 


stantly reminded  of  his  mistake  by  an 
alarm  bell  which  is  located  directly  over 
his  head,  and  which  commences  to  ring 
and  continues  to  ring  until  the  train  is 
out  of  the  block,  or  until  the  signal  has 
been  returned  to  normal  danger. 

This  method  of  signaling  is  almost 
ideal ;  it  means  that  there  is  a  way  to  run 
trains  by  visible  signals  only  with  no 
written  orders  of  ai^y  kind.  (Loud  ap- 
plause. ) 

Another  place  where  the  train  dis- 
patcher directs  the  handling  of  the  block 
system  is  on  the  Erie,  where  they  use 
what  is  called  the  Mosier  block  system. 
It  was  inaugurated  June  14,  1893,  and 
the  record  that  the  Erie  people  have 
made  with  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of. 
During  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  the 
Erie  held  second  place  in  the  number  of 
passengers  handled  into  and  out  of  Chi- 
cago, and  while  they  handled  that  im- 
mense volume  of  traffic,  not  a  single  per- 
sonal injury  of  any  kind  or  description 
did  they  inflict  upon  a  patron  of  that 
road.  They  run  trains  by  train  orders, 
with  train  rights  and  train  rules,  just 
as  they  did  before  they  had  the  block  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  an  additional  precaution. 
The  operators  announce  the  approach  of 
a  train  and  the  dispatcher  says  what 
kind  of  a  signal  to  display.  Tliey  use 
three  position  semaphore  signals — ^hori- 
zontal, red  means  danger ;  elevated,  green 
means  caution ;  depressed,  white  means 
safety. 

The  signals  are  connected  with  the  tele- 
graph keys  .so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  operator  to  answer  his  call  or  do  any 
business  on  the  telegraph  wires  while  his 
signal  is  at  a  caution  or  at  safety;  it 
must  be  at  normal  danger  before  he  can 
do  any  business  on  the  wire  at  all. 

If  any  of  you  contemplate  the  instal- 
lation of  a  manual  block  signal  system 
I  would  advise  you  to  give  the  Brie 
method  due  consideration,  without  preju- 
dice, before  making  up  your  minds  def- 
initely regarding  what  you  will  adopt 
You  will  at  least  pick  up  a  few  good 
pointers. 

Something  brand  new  in  the  way  of 
signaling  is  that  which  is  now  in  effect 
on  the  Illinois  Central,  between  Belleville 
and  Carbondale,  Illinois,  and  between 
Paducah  and  Central  City,  Kentucky.  "I 
never  heard  of  it  until  a  short  time  ago, 
when  our  present  general  manager,  Mr. 
Benjamin  McKeen,  si)oke  of  it  and  asked 
me  to  investigate  its-  workings. 

They  call  it  a  positive  block  signal  sys- 
tem, and  they  have  a  method  of  carding 
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whii-h  makes  it  very  flexible;  and  almost 
the  same  as  the  permissive  block  system. 

The  signals  are  of  the  semaphore  pat- 
tern, with  two  positions  only.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  of  interest  connected  with  this 
method  of  blocking  is  the  blocking  ma- 
chine, the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
anywhere.  The  signals  return  to  normal 
danger  by  gravity  and  are  instantly 
locked  automatically.  Then  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  pull  his  signal  to  clear 
until  the  operator  at  the  other  end  of 
the  block  has  unlocked  the  signal  for  him. 

I  am  unable  to  say  to  whom  should  be 
given  the  credit  for  this  excellent  method 
of  locking,  but  I  understand  it  originated 
with  Mr.  I.  G.  Rawn,  of  Chicago,  and 
that  it  was  developed  and  put  into  prac- 
tice by  his  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Groce. 

The  machines  are  made  by  the  Taylor 
Signal  Company,  which  is  now  known,  I 
believe,  as  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Company.  I  noticed  one  of  the  locking 
machines  is  on  exhibition  in  this  build- 
ing ;  if  you  have  time  to  look  at  it  I  know 
it  will  interest  many  of  you. 

I  think  this  machine  has  given  us  a 
great  big  move  in  the  right  direction. 
( Applause. ) 

The  Big  Four,  the  Wabash,  the  B.  & 
O.,  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Washington  «Tuuction,  and  several  other 
lines  use  the  manual  block  signal  sys- 
tem to  protect  trains  against  following 
and  opposing  movements  on  single  track. 
They  all  border  closely  on  the  American 
Railway  Association  rules,  but  no  two 
are  alike.  I  shall  not  take  time  to  de- 
scribe them  separately. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  can  show  you 
some  of  the  finest  automatic  signals  to  be 
found  anywhere,  but  it  takes  money  to 
copy  after  them.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  all  the  different  methods  of  sig- 
naling have  merit,  and  the  more  one  in- 
vestigates, the  harder  it  is  to  make  up 
one*s  mind  as  to  which  method  is  really 
the  best  of  the  lot. 

After  I  bad  given  the  matter  what  I 
considered  due  time  and  consideration, 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  needed  au- 
tomatic semaphore  signals  to  protect 
trains  against  following  and  opposing 
movements  on  the  Vandalia  Line,  but  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  killed  it. 

My  second  choice  was  the  manual  block 
system  to  give  the  same  protection.  For 
some  little  time  we  hung  fire  between  the 
Mosier  and  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation— and  after  weighing  very  care- 
fully the  strong  and  weak  points  of  each 


of  those  methods,  we  decided  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  and  took  liberties  only  where 
such  liberties  are  made  permissible  by  the 
American  Railway  Association.  In  these 
places  I  inserted  rul^  that  were  appli- 
cable to  our  division;  they  were  passed 
upon  and  approved  with  very  little  alter- 
ation. Mr.  Downing  then  turned  over  to 
me  the  work  of  installation,  and  imme- 
diately we  set  out  to  install  the  block 
system.  Just  as  fast  as  the  towers  were 
completed  it  was  installed,  but  never  with 
more  than  five  towers  at  a  time,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  only  three  offices  on 
each  section  of  the  block  wire  and  I 
could  be  at  the  central  office  and  watch 
the  work  on  the  two  blocks,  until  I  knew 
positively  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 
operators  knew  exactly  what  to  do  under 
any  and  all  circumstances  before  extend- 
ing the  block  system  over  that  portion 
of  our  road.  With  this  method  we  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  telegraph  operat- 
ors. They  work  on  a  separate  wire,  and 
the  work  of  blocking  takes  preference 
over  any  and  all  other  duties. 

Three  position  semaphore  signals  arc 
used,  and  a  train  is  protected  over  every 
inch  of  its  journey. 

Each  operator  has  before  him  a  block 
record,  upon  which  he  records  the  time  of 
all  trains  at  his  station,  and  also  records 
the  time  at  which  trains  enter  and  clear 
the  block  at  the  first  station  on  either 
side  of  him.  Before  the  clear  signal  is 
given,  the  operators  have  a  positive  un- 
derstanding that  the  move  will  be  pro- 
tected. Trains  are  run  by  train  rights 
and  train  orders  and  train  rules,  just  as 
they  were  before  we  had  the  block  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  an  additional  precaution, 
and  gives  us  a  separate  organization  of 
men  checking  against  any  error  that  may 
be  made  by  any  conductor  or  engineman 
or  train  dispatcher. 

Before  the  work  of  installation  was  en- 
tirely completed  there  was  noticeable  a 
great  difference  in  the  movement  of  our 
trains ;  it  seemed  the  men  realised  all  at 
once  that  they  were  protected,  and  faster 
time  resulted  from  that  time  on.  Our 
overtime  began  to  decrease  and  contin- 
ues to  decrease. 

During  the  mouths  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  we  decreased  in  our 
overtime  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  for  each  of  tnese  months,  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  same  months  of  last  year. 

The  actual  figures  taken  from  our  train 
.sheets  show  that  the  number  of  freight 
trains  handled  in  the  six  months,  ending 
with  September  30,  1!)04,  decreased  301 
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over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
passenger  trains  run  increased  923. 

With  that  enormous  increase  in  pas- 
senger traffic,  it  would  only  be  reasonable 
to  fzpect  slower  movement  on  a  single 
track  road,  but  I  have  gone  into  it  care- 
fully, and  state  positively  that  the  move- 
ment of  our  freight  trains  and  the  move- 
ment of  our  passenger  trains  has  been 
accelerated  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  six 
months  of  last  year,  we  handled  2,G37 
passenger  trains,  and  the  average  time  of 
these  trains  was  a  little  less  than  3G 
miles  per  hour,  including  all  stops  and 
delays. 

During  the  same  period  of  this  year 
we  have  handled  3,560  passenger  trains 
and  the  average  time  was  37.3  miles  per 
hour,  including  all  stops  and  delays. 

•  Our  banner  month  was  June,  1904, 
when  we  handled  593  passenger  trains, 
and  the  average  time  of  those  trains  was 
41.1  miles  per  hour,  including  all  stops 
and  delays. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  our  motive  power  is  better  and 
that  we  have  additional  facilities  in  the 
way  of  second  track  through  Indianapolis 
yards,  2.5  miles ;  around  Terre  Haute 
East  yards,  3  miles;  and,  from  Collins- 
ville  into  East  St.  Louis,  10.8  miles. 

Those  improvements  have  been  of  very 
great  help  to  us,  and  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  take  a  grain  of  credit  from  any 
other  department.  I  feel  that  each  ought 
to  have  whatever  is  due;  at  the  same 
time,  we  can  give  them  due  credit  and 
still  there  will  be  enough  glory  left  for 
the  manual  block  signal  system  to  recom- 
mend it  for  use  on  nearly  any  single  track 
railroad  in  existence. 

I  may  have  given  out  a  wrong  impres- 
sion in  the  forepart  of  my  remarks  re- 
garding the  number  of  accidents  we  have 
had  on  the  Vandalia  Line ;  and  if  such  is 
the  case,  I  want  to  correct  it  right  here, 
because  we  hold  a  record  that  is  probably 
second  to  none,  when  it  comes  to  casual- 
ties. 

Now  listen :  On  January  28,  1895, 
Mr.  John  W.  Norton,  a  prominent  citizen 


of  St.  Louis,  was  killed  at  Coatesville, 
Indiana,  28  miles  outside  of  Indianapolis, 
when  train  No.  20  left  the  track  on  ac- 
count of  a  broken  rail.  He  is  the  only 
passenger  who  ever  paid  fare  to  ride  over 
the  Vandalia  line  that  was  killed  in  a 
train  accident,  although  the  road  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  half  a 
century.     (Loud  applause.) 

We  can  not  of  course  tell  how  soon  mis- 
fortunes may  come  upon  us,  but  we  feel 
that  the  block  system  has  been  tested,  and 
is  equal  to  nearly  any  emergency.  It  has 
prevented  several  accidents  that  we  know 
of,  each  of  which  would  in  all  probability 
have  cost  the  company  more  than  the 
total  cost  of  installation  of  a  block  sys- 
tem. It  has  restored  confidence  and  a 
normal  condition. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  England  the  block 
system  is  universally  used,  and  that 
where  one  passenger  is  killed  in  Great 
Britain,  fifteen  hundred  are  killed  in  the 
United  States. 

Think  of  it !  Such  information  peddled 
out  in  our  daily  newspapers  has  worked 
up  the  public  of  the  United  States  to  a 
very  unpleasant  stage. 

It  probably  means  that  before  a  great 
while  the  laws  of  this  country  will  compel 
the  important  lines,  at  least,  to  have 
some  means  of  protection. 

I  feci  that  the  manual  block  system 
will  grow  in  popularity  much  more  than 
the  automatic,  for  single  track  lines,  for 
the  -reason  that  the  men  who  handle  it 
are  of  great  assistance  in  the  handling  of 
trains. 

There  must  be  an  operator  at  every 
siding,  and  all  of  you  transportation  men 
know  just  exactly  what  it  means  to 
be  able  to  give  to  a  train  five  or  ten  min- 
utes additional  time;  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  amount  to  hours  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  trip.  That  is  why 
the  manual  block  signal  system  accel- 
erates train  movement,  reduces  overtime 
and  increases  the  capacity  of  a  single 
track  railroad. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  one  and  all, 
for  your  very  kind  attention.  (Pro- 
longed applause.) — November,  1904,  Meet- 
ing St  Louis  Railway  Club. 
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Discussion   of  Current   Topics 


Chance  to  Elect  a  Good  Man  to  the 
Chicago  Bench, 

AnnouDcement  was^  made  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  that  Division  91  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Telegraphers,  of  Chicaan^o,  111., 
was  officially  supporting  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, Bro.  D.  G.  Ramsay,  for  the  very 
important  position  of  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court  of  that  city.  It  now  appears 
that  not  only  his  division  but  the  national 
organization  as  well  is  supporting  him, 
and  that  our  esteemed  sister  organization 
— the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers — is 
as  a  body  putting  forth  every  possible 
effort  with  a  view  to  the  success  of  his 
candidacy  regardless  of  his  political  iden- 
Uty. 

Affiliation  with  a  labor  organization 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  past  somewhat 
of  a  barrier  to  the  success  of  men  aspir- 
ing to  important  political  positions.  Such 
men  have  been  made  the  target  of  opposi- 
tion and  antagonism  springing  from  prej- 
udice against  labor  unionism  in  certain 
directions  from  which  emanated  more  or 
less  influence  of  the  character  created  and 
controlled  by  wealth.  There  is  probably 
no  public  official  who  possesses  as  great 
individual  power  and  opportunity  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  organized  labor  and 
discriminate  against  wage-earners  more 
effectively  than  he  who  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  judge,  and  history  records  many 
instances  where  such  opportunity  has 
been  taken  advantage  of,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  motive  actuating  such  a 
course  was  not  a  desire  to  comply  with 
the  law  or  to  "find"  in  accordance  to  the 
evidence,  but  pure  and  unadulterated  prej- 
udice against  organized  labor  or  in  favor 


of  the  employing  interests  involved. 
Neither  is  there  a  public  official  whose 
partisan  political  identity  is  of  such  abso- 
lute indifference  in  the  administration  of 
his  office  or  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
It  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  that  a  can- 
didate for  the  responsible  position  of 
judge  be  fair  and  honest,  than  that  he 
belong  to  either  one  party  or  the  other. 
If  a  judge  is  fair  he  will  treat  organized 
labor  fairly,  and  if  he  be  prejudiced 
against  wage-earners  or  their  unions  he  is 
bound  to  diicritninate  against  them  when 
deciding  cases  in  which  their  interests  are 
involved ;  if  he  does  not  do  so  intention- 
ally he  will  unconsciously,  in  accordance 
with  pre-established  convictions.  There 
are  on  record  many  instances  where 
judges  in  rendering  decisions  unfavorable 
to  organized  labor  have  freely  and  openly 
expressed  their  antipathy  to  it,  and  in- 
junctions flagrantly  restraining  members 
of  organized  labor  in  the  exercise  of  their 
simplest  constitutional  rights  have  become 
so  common  that  they  have  almost  ceased 
to  excite  comment.  Then  again  judges 
who,  prior  to  their  election  have  served 
as  attorneys  for  corporations  are  influ- 
enced in  favor  of  the  interests  that  it  has 
been  their  duty,  and  in  many  cases,  a  sec- 
ond nature  with  them,  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance. 

Organized  labor  asks  no  special  favor 
at  the  hands  of  any  judge.  All  it  asks 
is  a  "square  deal,"  and  we  are  more  liable 
to  get  a  square  deal  from  a  judge  who 
has  not  been  a  corporation  attorney  than 
we  are  from  one  who  has  filled  such  a 
position.  When  we  consider  the  out- 
rageous decisions  that  are  given  by  some 
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jurist .M.  for  iiistnnce.  in  connection  with 
the  fellow-servant  doctrine,  we  can  the 
twtter  appreciate  the  advisability  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  elect 
a  man  who,  from  his  contact  wHh  man- 
kind in  general,  can  view  such  things 
with  unprejudiced  eyes.  We  do  not  ask 
for  partiality,  but  for  the  benefits  of  im- 
partiality. D.  G.  Ramsay's  record  as  a 
citizen,  railroad  employe,  attorney,  as  a 
member  and  Grand  officer  of  his  order, 
and  as  a  man  generally  is  unimpeachable. 
It  is  naturally  to  be  inferred  that  if  Bro. 
I).  G.  Ramsay  is  elected  to  the  position  of 
superior  judge  in  Chicago,  he  will  be  a 
fair  and  impartial  judge;  and  judicial 
fairness  and  impartiality  is  all  we  ask 
for.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  in- 
centive of  placing  on  the  bench  a  railroad 
man  who  has  always  been  true  to  every 
trust  as  a  Grand  officer  and  sincere  and 
consistent  as  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion representing  his  calling,  and  alw^ays 
a  w^arm  advocate  of  and  firm  adherent  to 
its  principles.  If  Bro.  Ramsay  is  elected 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Chicago  he 
will  prove,  by  every  test  which  will  per- 
mit of  judging  a  man's  future  course  by 
his  past  record,  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial 
judge,  and  that  is  all  we  ask  any  judge 
to  be.  In  order  to  elect  him  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  for  the  workingmen  of 
that  city  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for 
him  at  this  (November J  election. 


Union  Legislative  Meeting. 

A  call  h&s  been  issued  to  the  meml)er8 
of  the  O.  R.  C,  B.  of  R.  1..  B.  of  L.  E., 
and  B.  of  L.  F.  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territories  which  should  certainly  be 
heeded  and  responded  to  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  constitutions  and  enactment  of 
laws  it  is  essential  that  wage-earners  be 
active  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  look- 
ing to  the  protection  of  their  own  rights 
and  the  advancement  of  their  well-being, 
^rhere  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
other  "interests"  will  be  influentially  and 
diligently  represented,  and  if  the  railroad 
men  are  apathetic  they  can  depend  upon 
it  that  they  will  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  call  is  as  follows : 

Shawnee,  Okla.,  Sept.  21,  1905. 
To  the  Members  of  the  O.  R,  C.  B.  of  R. 
7'..  B,  of  L.  /!/.,  and  B.  of  L,  P.,  in 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory — 
Griiietinu  :     Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers — 
We.    the    undersigned    committee,    repre- 
senting   the    above-named    orders,    have 
been  duly  selected  by  our  respective  or- 


ganizations to  issue  a  call  for  a  union 
legislative  mooting  to  be  held  in  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  November  23-24,  1905,  to  organize 
legislative  boards  according  to  our  differ- 
ent constitutions,  to  take  up  and  discuss 
any  other  matters  which  may  come  before 
the  body  pertaining  to  legislation  in  the 
new  state  to  be,  Oklahoma. 

Tlie  diflferent  organizations  in  Shawnee 
realized  the  necessity  for  some  one  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  and  be- 
ing nearly  centrally  located  in  the  two 
territories,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  meeting  should  be  held  in  Shawnee 
for  the  reason  that  the  organized  bodies 
of  this  city  have  in  previous  years  main- 
tained a  legislative  board  in  the  capitol 
at  Guthrie. 

You  are  all  well  aware  that  if  we  are 
to  have  any  legislation  placed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  that 
will  be  beneficial  in  any  way  to  railroad 
employes,  we  have  got  to  fight  for  it,  and 
fight  hard ;  therefore  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  get  organized,  and  organized  thorough- 
ly, for  you  are  certainly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  corporatioas  are  well  organized. 

We  have  made  this  an  official  call  on 
each  division  and  lodge  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  two  territories  to  send  one 
delegate  to  attend  said  convention  with 
credentials  to  represent  said  organization, 
so  that  we  may  take  up  and  talk  over  the 
ouestion  of  legislation  from  each  section 
of  the  two  territories,  and  organize  legis- 
lative boards  according  to  our  different 
constitutions.  We  will  also  take  up  the 
<IUQstion  of  devising  ways  and  means  for 
handling  legislation  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  railroad  employes  in  the  coming 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

We  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  **a 
Ktitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  so  let  every- 
l)ody  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
And.  let  us,  as  railroad  employes,  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor,  for  we  believe  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have 
a  new  State  and  a  constitutional  con- 
\ention  to  make  laws  for  us. 

We  most  sincerely  ask  each  division 
and  lodge  in  surrounding  States  having 
members  running  into  and  out  of  the  two 
territories  to  join  us  in  this  meeting  and 
to  send  delegates  to  meet  with  us  who 
can  give  us  some  of  their  experiences  in 
legislative  matters  in  the  adjoining 
States. 

Now,  brothers,  take  this  matter  up  in 
your  division  or  lodges,  and  elect  and 
Fend  to  the  meeting  delegates  to  act  in 
this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad 
emploj^es.' 

Meeting  will  be  held  in  O.  R.  C.  Hall, 
corner  Main  and  Broadway,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  November  23-24,  1905.  Members 
of  the  different  organizations  that  can  are 
earnestly  requested  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. 

Signed : 

X.  C.  Wood,  O.  R.  C. 
J.  R.  O0T.EMAN,  B.  of  R.  T., 
Jameh  McNernxy,  B.  of  L.  K.. 
O.  C.  Strope.  B.  of  L.  F., 

Committee, 
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Miscellany 


Train  Wrecking, 

Noting  editorial  reference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  train  wrecking  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Magazine,  I  desire  to  very  earn- 
estly endorse  your  advocacy  of  strenuous 
Federal  legislation  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vention, as  far  as  such  an  agency  can 
operate  in  that  direction,  of  this  heinous 
crime.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  how  successfully  the  criminals  re- 
sponsible for  this  particular  wreck  ac- 
complished their  fiendish  purpose.  On 
July  22d  last,  on  a  piece  of  track  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  in- 
spected twice  daily,  a  fast  passenger 
train,  which  fortunately  happened  to  be 
running  at  not  over  eleven  miles  per  hour, 
was  wrecked  by  the  removal  of  a  rail  at 
a  point  on  the  right  of  way  apparently 
selected  for  its  dangerous  character,  and 
the  horrible  results  certain  to  accompany 
the  derailment  of  a  train  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  engine  crew,  consist- 
ing of  engineer,  Bro.  Ghas.  Thompson,  a 
member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  fireQdan 
Bro.  Taylor,  of  Lodge  546,  B.  of  L.  F., 
both  lost  their  lives.  The  engineer  was 
killed  outright,  and  Bro.  Tayl(M*,  who  died 
from  his  injuries  in  a  few  days  after  the 
accident,  had  no  thought  for  himself,  but, 
being  aware  of  his  engineer's  fate,  ex- 
pressed solicitude  only  for  his  (the  engi- 
neer's) family,  the  only  words  he  uttered 
being  expressions  of  concern  for  "poor 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  the  children." 

Engineer  Thompson  was  caught  be- 
neath the  wreck  and  ground  to  pieces. 
What  the  additional  horrors  would  have 
been  had  this  train  been  late  and  making 
up  time,  or  making  even  running  time, 
are  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  The 
wreckers  had  drawn  all  the  spikes  out  on 
the  inside  of  the  rail,  so  that  there  would 
be  nothing  to  hold  it  in  place,  and  in  their 
haste  to  depart  left  one  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  did  their  hellish  work.  That 
those  injured  in  wrecks  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  the  families  of  those  killed,  should 
receive  equitable  damages  from  some 
source  is,  of  course,  but  simple  justice. 
The- question  arises,  however,  as  to  who 
should  pay  the  damages.  The  railroad 
company,  of  course,  many  will  answer 
without  giving  the  matter  a  thought ;  but 


is  the  railroad  company  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  such  wrecks?  Most  certain- 
ly not.  Its  officials  have  taken  reason- 
able, and,  I  might  add,  many  a  special 
precaution  against  occurrences  of  this 
kind.  They  have  their  track  patrolled 
and  inspected,  and  unless  they  would  em- 
ploy a  standing  army  for  the  puri>ose  of 
guarding  every  mile  of  their  right  of  way 
against  the  operation  of  the  heinous  train 
wreckers  they  can  not  always  prevent  the 
commission  of  these  crimes. 

There  Ls  another  institution  which  is 
in  the  business  of  crime  prevention,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  railroad 
company  pays  enormous  sums  of  money 
annually,  or  semi-annually,  in  order  that 
the  lives  of  its  employes  and  passengers, 
as  well  as  its  property,  may  be  saved 
from  intentional  and  premeditated  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  criminals — that 
institution  is  the  state.  Fairness  and 
justice  demand  that  where  life  is  lost,  and 
property  destroyed,  through  lack  of  rea- 
sonable precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  prevent  it,  the  state  should  pay 
damages  just  as  in  some  cases  counties 
are  compelled  to  make  restitution  for 
property  destroyed  by  mobs,  simply  be- 
cause their  riotous  exploits  were  not  sup- 
pressed by  the  power  of  government,  to 
which  the  people  pay  tribute  for  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  I  can  realize,  of  course,  that  such 
a  rule  would  not  be  applicable  in  every 
case,  but  where  the  lives  of  trainloads  of 
human  beings  are  at  stake  (to  say  noth- 
ing at  all  of  property),  and  can  be  de- 
stroyed with  such  little  effort,  it  seems  as 
though  some  special  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  state  to  protect  them.  The  state, 
however,  seems  powerless  to  even  effect 
a  capture.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  dam- 
ages were  being  paid  from  the  public 
treasury  for  persons  killed  or  injured 
through  the  operation  of  the  train  wreck- 
er, several  specimens  of  that  class  of 
criminal  would  ere  this  have  felt  the 
noose  of  the  hangman's  rope  around  his 
neck.  Whatever  the  state  may  decide  to 
do,  I  feel  that  Congress  can  not  act  too 
soon,  or  too  vigorously,  in  passing  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  the  extermination 
of  such  demons. 

Fred  Barr. 
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'Unity  of  Action''  that  is  Sure  to  Defeat  the 
Purpose  of  Organization. 


In  the  October  issue  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  LooomotiTe  Engineers'  Journal  appears 
an  editorial  entitle  "Unity  of  Action," 
through  which  it  is  attempted  to  defend 
the  policy  of  that  organization  in  forcing 
our  members  to  withdraw  from  our 
Brotherhood  after  joining  its  ranks.  The 
Journal  apparently  feels  that  it  should 
offer  some  excuse  or  explanation  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  its  membership  in  justifi- 
cation, or  palliation  rather,  of  said  policy, 
which  on  its  face  is  so  clearly  antagonis- 
tic to  that  spirit  of  progress,  tolerance 
and  liberality  characteristic  of  our  pres- 
ent day  and  generation. 

It  states  that  "confidence  is  built  on 
trust,  and  trust  on  confidence  in  one  an- 
other's integrity."  That  the  "trust" 
spirit  predominates  in  such  a  policy  not 
even  its  most  ardent  advocates  will  un- 
dertake to  deny,  but  that  membership  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
or  any  other  bona  fide  and  properly  con- 
ducted labor  organization  should  shake 
"confidence"  in  any  man's  integrity  is  an 
insinuation  that  not  only  carries  its  own 
refutation,  but  proclaims  a  spirit  of  dis- 
dainful exclusiveness  and  arrog^ant  inso- 
lence that  is  not  only  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  aims  of  unionism,  but  calculated 
to  work  injury  to  and  retard  the  progress 
of  the  entire  organized  labor  movement 
in  its  work  of  emancipating  the  toiling 
masses,  defending  their  rights,  and  pro- 
tecting their  interests. 

The  editorial  states  that  if  they  (the 
members  of  the  B."of  L.  E.)  are  to  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  their  associates  in 
advancing  "special"  interests  they  can 
not  "divide  their  allegiance."  "Divide 
allegiance!"  And  between  what?  Between 
interests  that  are  conflicting  or  divergent? 


Between  organizations  that  are  antago- 
nistic in  their  respective  purposes?  The 
application  of  this  term  in  the  defense  of 
such  a  policy  demonstrates  not  only  the 
weakness  of  that  policy,  but  as  well  th^» 
absurdity  of  the  contentions  that  are  util- 
ized in  bolstering  it  up.  The  terms  "di- 
vided allegiance"  and  "dual  obligations" 
have,  ever  since  the  world  began,  been  the 
piping  plaint  of  proscriptionists  and  the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  curtail 
that  legitimate  personal  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual which  advanced  civilization  un- 
dertakes to  guarantee  him.  In  this  case, 
tohere  is  the  division  of  allegiance  claimed 
by  our  worthy  contemporary?  Between 
two  Brotherhoods  possessing  not  only  a 
close  mutuality  of  interests,  but  unques- 
tionably interdependent  in  the  defense 
and  protection  of  those  interests.  Be- 
tween organizations  of  which  one  is  essen- 
tially the  educator,  not  only  in  principles 
of  industrial,  fraternal  and  protective 
brotherhood,  but  technically  as  well,  and 
the  other  the  beneficiary  of  its  work. 
Were  the  principles  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  as  a  progressive, 
educational,  protective  and  industrial  in- 
stitution not  clearly  and  thoroughly  estab- 
lished there  might  be  some  slight  ground 
for  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  "di- 
vided allegiance,"  but  the  world  knows, 
and  it  has  been  proven  time  and  again, 
that  in  its  possession  of  these  characteris- 
tics our  organization  will  not  only  gain  by 
comparison,  but  stands  conspicuous  by 
virtue  thereof. 

The  Journal  asserts  that  "an  obligation 
to  that  'special'  class  to  which  one  belongs 
by  occupation  with  every  honest  man  is 
not  only  a  guarantee  that  he  will  do  noth- 
ing to  injure  any  other  class  of  organized 
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labor,  but  a  singleness  of  that  obligation 
is  essential  to  confidence  in  his  integrity." 
An  obligation  to  that  special  class  to 
which  one  belongs  by  occupation  is  most 
commendable  and  most  desirable,  but 
where  the  administration  of  such  an  ob- 
ligation is  calculated  to  intoxicate  the 
recipient  with  a  false  sense  of  sui)eriority 
and  self-sufficiency,  it  is  certainly  not 
effective  in  guaranteeing  that  he  will  "do 
nothing  to  injure  any  other  class  of  organ- 
ized labor."  However,  from  our  recent 
experience  with  gentlemen  thus  obligated 
we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  guar- 
antee to  other  labor  organizations  of  free- 
dom from  injury  from  the  inflicting  of 
which  it  is  credited  with  restraining  those 
bound  by  it,  is  not  by  any  means  the  most 
reliable.  To  even  those  disinterested  it  is 
apparent  that  the  assertion  that  a  single- 
ness of  that  obligation  is  "essential"  to 
confidence  in  a  man's  integrity  is  nothing 
less  than  a  gross  and  gratuitous  insult  to 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  holding  membership  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
either  by  virtue  of  immunity  from  the  ap- 
plication of  that  section  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
constitution  forbidding  such  dual  member- 
ship, or  in  violation  thereof.  Is  it  not  a 
coarse  suggestion,  if  not  an  open  invita- 
tion, to  the  proscriptionist  element  in  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  to  subject  such  men  to  the 
pain  of  social  ostracism,  and,  by  thus 
questioning  their  integrity  as  men,  fan  the 
flame  of  prejudice  against  them,  thereby 
creating  enmity  between  brothers,  and  so 
giving  another  practical  demonstration  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  "special  class"  obli- 
gation so  fervently  advocated?  Let  us  say 
in  defense  of  those  men  who  are  members 
of  both  Brotherhoods  that  as  a  class  their 
integrity  is  irreproachable,  their  adher- 
ence to  Brotherhood  principles  unassail- 
able, and  their  loyalty  to  their  obligations 
in  whatever  order  they  may  belong, 
whether  industrial  or  fraternal,  far  be- 
yond the  tainted  breath  of  suspicion  or 
adverse  criticism.  Let  us  add  that  if  the 
proscriptionists  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  are  as 
well  equipped  in  the  matter  of  personal 
character  and  integrity,  they  are  entitled 
to  congratulations. 

Continuing,  the  Journal  says  that  "the 
time  will  surely  come  when  dual  obliga- 
tions will  be  understood  as  divided  obli- 
gations, which  are  always  inconsistent 
with  unity  of  action,"  etc.  We  can  easily 
understand  that  the  time  mil  come  when 
occdsion  for  "dual"  obligations  may  or 
will  be  obviated  as  far  as  the  enginemen 
of  the  North  American  continent  are  con- 


cerned, but  that  the  policy  of  narrowness, 
exclusiveness  and  discrimination  which 
prompts  such  a  prediction  will  ever  be- 
come the  permanently  established  order 
of  things  can  be  expected  when  water  will 
freely  run  up  hill,  because  the  natural 
tendency  of  humanity  is  towards  liberal- 
ity, tolerance  and  fratemalism,  and  na- 
ture, in  working  out  her  plans,  wiU  not 
be  obstructed  or  even  intimidated  by  any 
poliny  the  ruling  element  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  may  see  fit 
to  inaugurate. 

It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  say  that 
a  man's  "dual  obligation"  to  his  parents 
or  to  his  state  or  provincial  and  national 
governments  was  objectionable  and  rep- 
rehensible, or  that  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  who  belong  to  two  and  three 
or  more  different  fraternal  orders  must 
necessarily  be  untrue  to  one  or  the  other, 
and  yet  there  is  not  in  existence  today 
between  any  two  fraternal  organizations 
a  more  pronounced  similarity  of  purpose 
than  that  which  characterizes  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  and  is  professed  by  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  contention  is  so 
self-evident  that  we  will  dismiss  it  with- 
out further  comment. 

The  Journal  goes  on  to  say  that  if  "we 
are  obligated  to  two  or  more,  each  of 
these  may  well  look  with  suspicion  upon 
the  obligation  so  little  fixed  in  its  pur- 
pose, and  which  may  at  some  time  com- 
])el  one  so  obligated  to  be  unfaithful  to 
one  or  the  other."  Must  we  infer  from 
this  that  the  "wheel-turning"  ultimatum 
enunciated  by  the  Grand  Chief  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  in  the  Northern  Pacific  contro- 
versy is  to  become  a  permanently  fixed 
policy  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
F]ngineers,  and  that  preparations  are  in 
progress  with  a,  view  to  future  aggres- 
sions against  and  conflicts  with  our  or- 
ganization? If  so,  we  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  a  duality  of  obligation  is  in  no 
sense  "essential"  to  "unfaithfulness"  to 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  as  in  the  event  of  an 
attempt  to  follow  such  a  course  there  will 
be  found  thousands  of  men  who  will 
promptly  and  emphatically  repudiate  the 
**ftingle"  obligation  binding  them  to  the 
organization  which  demands  or  sanctions 
it. 

The  Journal's  editorial  concludes  with 
the  appeal,  "let  us  be  consistent  and 
faithful  to  our  one  obligation  to  organized 
labor,  and  we  will  be  in  the  best  condi- 
tion to  foster  our  own  interests  and  de- 
mouKtrate  our  *honesf  friendship  for  all 
other  classes  of  organized  labor."  By 
way   of  emphasis   the  word  "honest"   is 
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italicized.  Tlie  character,  however,  of  an 
'^honest"  friendship  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence upon  the  carrying  out  of  such  nar- 
row ideas  is  not  difficult  to  eistimate  or 
analyze.  The  source  from  which  this  edi- 
torial is  inspired  is  very  clearly  explained 
and  accounted  for  in  an  article  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  entitled  **This  is 
What  a  B.  of  L.  E.  Man  Has  to  Say," 
and  to  that  element  in  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
represented  by  its  writer  (and  the  future 
l>ower  of  which  he  logically  predicts) 
must  that  organization  look  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  whirlpool  of  inconsistency 
into  which  it  is  being  drawn. 

An  engineer  is  an  engineer  regardless 
of  whether  he  belongs  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  or  the  Brother- 
hood of  Ijocomotive  Firemen,  and  to 
brand  him  with  the  stamp  of  ineligibility 
to  membership  in  an  organization  assum- 
ing to  represent  his  class  of  railroad  em- 
ployes because  he  insists  upon  remaining 
in  a  Brotherhood  which  has  fostered  and 
protected  his  interests  years  before  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
would  think  of  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  him,  is  not  only  a  gross  injustice  to 
the  individual  himself,  but  an  affront  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
which,  as  a  powerful  and  prosperous  or- 
ganizati(Mi,  dignified  and  progressive  in  its 
character  and  broad  and  liberal  in  its 
views,  it  will  not  supinely  submit  to. 

If  those  relations  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation between  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  which  are  more 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  former  than 
to  that  of  the  latter  are  to  prevail  be- 
tween them,  they  must  exist  upon  a  basis 
of  equality  and  mutual  respect,  and  not 
under  conditions  involving  aggressive  in- 
.  solence  on  the  part  of  one  and  debasing 
submission  on  that  of  the  other.  Those 
members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  who  think 
that  their  identity  as  such  renders  them 
in  any  sense  the  social  or  moral  superiors 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  man  should  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  idea  at  once,  as  it 
springs  from  a  vanity  that  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  a  properly  developed 
manhood,  laughably  ridiculous  to  all  sen- 
sible and  level-headed  people,  and  sug- 
gestive of  a  mind  that  is  not  well  bal- 
anced ;  and  when  we  say  B.  of  L.  F.  man 
we  desire  to  be  clearly  understood  as 
meaning  not  only  B.  of  L.  F.  engineers, 
but  firemen  as  well.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
that  those  bent  on  wrongdoing  are  never 
lacking  for  an  excuse.  Thus  has  it  been 
in  the  past  history  of  the  world  that  na- 


tions and  individuals  envious  of  the  su- 
lx*rior  merit,  success  and  prosperity  of 
other  nations  and  individuals  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peaceful  and  industrious 
disposition,  were  not  belligerently  in- 
clined, have  upon  one  or  another  appar- 
ently plausible  pretext,  sometimes  with 
success,  often  with  failure,  antagonized 
them  even  to  the  extent  of  open  hostili- 
ties, with  the  triple  object  in  view  of  de- 
stroying them  as  competitors,  controlling 
their  resources  and  confiscating  their 
wealth.  It  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  avfu-ice  actuating  such  arro- 
gance and  aggression  has  not  yet  been 
eradicated  from  the  human  character. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men maintains  the  best  and  cheapest  ac- 
cident insurance  in  existence,  thus  ex- 
tending its  protective  egis  not  only  over 
the  industrial  interests  of  each  individual 
member,  but  as  well  over  his  home  and 
family  when  death  or  permanent  disabil- 
ity overtakes  him.  Such  a  combination 
of  advantages  naturally  inspires  the 
grateful  and  permanent  loyalty  of  the  in- 
dividual toward  the  body  at  large,  and 
that  loyalty  asserts  itself  even  after  con- 
ditions arise  making  permissible  his  affil- 
iation with  another  industrial  Brother- 
hood which  desires  his  membership,  but 
in  all  particulars  named  can  not  offer 
him  as  great  advantages.  His  insurance 
in  the  B.  of  L.  F.  is  to  him  a  property 
right,  and  this  property  right  he  finds  he 
muHt  surrender  as  a  condition  to  remain- 
ing in  that  other  Brotherhood.  If  he  de- 
clines to  do  this  and  prefers  to  forego 
whatever  advantages  he  may  imagine 
membership  in  the  latter  organization 
will  afford  him,  he  will  find  that  his  right 
to  choose  is  questioned,  and  discovers  co- 
ercive tactics  in  operation  whereby  it  is 
proposed  to  force  his  acceptance  of  such 
membership,  involving,  as  it  does,  his  sac- 
rifice of  the  property  right  referred  to,  as 
well  as  identity  with  an  institution  which, 
to  accomplish  such  an  end,  stoops  to  at- 
tempted conspiracy  with  his  employer 
with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
tective efficacy  of  the  Brotherhood  of  his 
first  choice,  in  the  hope  of  compelling  him 
to  join  its  own  ranks  and  carry  an  exces- 
sively costly  insurance  without  any  ac- 
companying advantages  superior  to  those 
he  enjoyed  in  the  organization  to  which 
he  would  rather  belong. 

Verily,  verily  doth  it  seem  that  a  man's 
right  to  *iife,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  is  not  yet  universally  recog- 
nized, even  in  this  land  of  the  free. 
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The  Gospel  of  brotherhood. 

I  come  to  preach  on  the  text  of  love 

From  the  gospel  of  brotherhood, 

To  help,  if  I  may,  in  finding  a  way 

That  leads  to  a  higher  good  ; 

To  picture  the  light  that  is  shining  bright 

On  the  Future's  upturned  face ; 

And  to  whisper  a  hope  whose  breadth 
and  scope 

Is  as  wide  as  the  human  race. 

It  is  this :  the  hour  is  almost  here 

When  the  races  shall  rise  as  one, 

And  shall  all  join  hands  from  the  thou- 
sand lands 

That  are  kissed  by  a  common  sun ; 

When  the  cannon's  roar  shall  be  heard 
no  more 

And  the  war-flags  shall  be  furled; 

When  the  lily-white  banner  of  peace  shall 
float 

O'er  a  union  of  all  the  world. 

There  are  glimpses  of  glory  in  Paradise, 

But  they  all  are  not  so  bright 

As  our  own  dear  earth  will  be,  if  we 

Can  open  the  reign  of  right ; 

If  we  as  brothers  will  love  each  other. 

And  work  as  best  we  can 

In  the  glorious  labor  of  lifting  our  neigh- 
bor 

And  helping  our  fellow  man. 

X.  Rats. 
•      •      • 

To  the  Ladies  Society, 

The  readers  of  the  department  of  the 
Magazine  devoted  to  the  Ladies  Society 
are  of  course  sincerely  interested  in  mak- 
ing our  publication  a  great  success.  With 
this  knowledge  in  view,  the  Editor  and 
Manager,  in  selecting  the  premiums  to  be 
offered,  has  selected  a  number  qt  splendid 
articles  of  jewelry  that  will  appeal  favor- 
ably to  our  lady  readers. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Editor  to  add 
several  thousand  new  subscriptions  to  its 
mailing  list  within  the  next  sixty  days, 
and  it  asks  the  members  of  the  Ladies 
Society  to  help  in  this  great  work. 

The  beautiful  locket  No.  20,  which  is 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our  dou- 
ble-page premium  announcement  pub- 
lished in  the  advertising  pages  of  this 
issue,  will  not  fail  to  elicit  the  interest  of 
any  woman  who  loves  pretty  jewelry.  In 
addition  thereto  there  are  elegant  hat 
pins,  etc.,  that  can  not  fail  to  please. 
These  premiums  are  first-class  in  every 
respect  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Almost  any  railroad  or  shop  man  will 
readily  give  you  $1.50  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription   to    the    Locomotive    Firemen's 


Magazine,  to  secure  the  technical  infor- 
mation, questions  and  answers,  etc.,  that 
it  contains  every  month.  You  have  no 
doubt  planned  to  give  a  numbw  of  Christ- 
mas presents  this  year,  and  you  can  earn 
numerous  presents  which  will  be  wholly 
acceptable  to  your  friends  and  loved  ones 
by  simply  soliciting  and  sending  in  a  few 
subscriptions  for  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  at  $1.50,  each.  Look  the 
list  over  carefully  and  see  if  you  do  not 
think  so.  Let  us  have  your  help.  Do  not 
wait  until  tom<»Tow,  but  begin  today.  If 
you  need  some  sample  copies,  write  the 
Editor  and  Manager.  He  will  send  you 
what  you  need,  but  by  all  means  do  not 
miss  this  splendid  opportunity  to  earn 
some  excellent  presents  by  sending  in  a 
few  subscriptions  for  the  Magazine.  All 
orders  should  be  addressed  direct  to  John 
F.  McNamee,  Editor  and  Manager,  806-7 
Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

•  •      • 

Back  Numbers  of  the  Magazine. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  can  be 
secured  from  the  parties  whose  names* 
and  addresses  are  given  below : 

Wm.  H.  Klecan,  2136  So.  9th  St.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  has  the  following  copies: 
All  of  1891,  excepting  July  and  Novem- 
ber; the  last  six  months  of  1893;  all 
of  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899: 
all  of  1900,  excepting  May  and  June ;  all 
of  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1904. 

•  •      • 

Let  Us  Increase  Our  Subscriptions. 

Our  members  everywhere  are  urged  to 
take  up  the  work  of  booming  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  the  Magazine.  The  Magazine 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
leader  in  the  railway  technical  field,  and 
there  is  not  a  railroad  man  in  engine, 
train  or  shop  service  who  can  not  amply 
profit  from  a  regular  reading  of  our  tech- 
nical pages. 

Our  members  receive  their  Magazine 
every  month  and  read  it  very  carefully, 
but  do  they  stop  to  inquire  whether  they 
have  friends  or  neighbors  who  are  en- 
gaged in  railroad  service  who  are  not 
regular  subscribers  for  the  Magazine? 
Those  are  the  men  whom  the  Magazine 
must,  of  course,  look  to  for  its  outside 
subscription  list.  Those  men  will  give 
you  their  order  for  a  year's  subscription 
in  a  minute  if  you  will  but  show  them  a 
copy  and  ask  them  to  take  it  for  a  year. 
Did  you  ever  ask  your  engineer  to  sub- 
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scribe?  He  will  find  oar  mechanical  de- 
partment of  direct  benefit  to  him  person- 
ally and  well  worth  the  $1.50  that  it 
costs. 

The  Magazine  wants  every  member  of 
every  lodge  to  appoint  himself  a  commit- 
tee of  one  to  see  to  it  that  every  sub- 
scriber that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  se- 
cure for  the  Magazine  on  his  division  is 
booked  and  sent  in  during  the  next  sixty 
days. 

Does  the  Magazine  expect  all  this  help 
for  nothing?  No,  indeed.  If  you  will 
refer  to  our  double-page  premium  offer  in 
the  advertising  pages  of  this  month's  issue 
yon  will  be  astonished  at  the  remarkable 
assortment  of  high-grade  premiums  which 
we  are  offering  for  small  subscription  or- 
ders. The  premiums  which  we  are  offer- 
ing are  of  excellent  quality  and  they  are 
given  for  from  one  to  four  subscriptions. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  offered  that  equals 
these  inducements.  It  will  pay  you  to 
look  over  the  premium  list.  There  are 
articles  there  that  you  want  for  your- 
selves, others  that  you  would  like  to  give 
to  your  wife  (or  your  sweetheart)  for  a 
Christmas  present.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  something  there  that  you  would  like 
for  your  boy,  your  girl,  or  a  friend.  Time 
is  growing  short,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
set  out  to  secure  some  of  these  premiums. 
Pick  out  the  premiums  you  prefer  and 
send  in  a  sufficient  number  of  subscrip- 
tions at  $1.50  each  to  entitle  you  to  same, 
and  the  premiums  will  be  sent  to  you  at 
once.  Full  descriptions  and  illustrations 
showing  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
the  goods  are  given  in  the  double-page  ad- 
vertisement in  this  issue.  The  illustra- 
tions were  photographed  direct  from  the 
articles  shown,  and  are  faithful  represen- 
tations in  every  respect. 

Help  us  to  add  many  thousand  new 
names  to  our  subscription  list  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Do  not  wait  for  other 
members  to  make  the  start.  This  request 
for  new  subscriptions  is  made  direct  to 
you,  and  if  you  will  do  your  part  in  push- 
ing the  Magazine  (and  remember  it  is 
your  Magazine),  your  Magazine  will  be 
sure  to  prosper  thereby. 


Sparks* 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kelly,  who  for  several  years 
past  has  filled  a  very  important  position 
with  the  New  York  Air-Brake  Company, 
and  whose  able  and  efficient  articles  de- 
scriptive of  the  air-brake  equipment  man- 
ufactured by  that  concern  have  appeared 


almost  continuously  in  the  columns  of 
the  Magazine  before  and  during  that 
period,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
that  institution,  having  recently  tendered 
his  resignation.  Mr.  Kelly,  through  his 
writings,  is  well  and  favorably  known  to 
our  readers,  and  the  Magazine  hopes  to 
soon  hear  of  his  re-enteriuf'  the  railway 
mechanical  field  in  a  position  fully  com- 
mensurate with  his  capabilities  and  com- 
patible with  his  high  standard  of  merit. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  our  premium  offer  is  still  open  to  all. 
The  subscription  list  is  on  the  increase, 
but  we  would  like  to  have  your  help  also. 


If  you  desire  tq  receive  a  nice  B.  of 
L.  F.  emblem  ring,  send  in  two  subscrip- 
tions, and  we  will  mail  one  to  your  ad- 
dress.   Ciet  busy,  boys ! 


The  Devine  Specialty  Company,  of  In- 
dianapolis, takes  full-page  space  in  this 
month's  issue  of  the  Magazine  to  set 
forth  the  many  attractive  novelties  which 
they  have  opened  up  for  the  Christmas 
holiday  trade.  They  have  bargains  to 
offer,  and  their  offers  are  genuine  bar- 
gains. 

Your  leisure  time  could  be  put  to  good 
advantage  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for 
the  Magazine,  tnus  helping  to  swell  its 
circulation,  and  placing  yourself  in  a  po- 
sition to  receive  either  one  or  both  of  our 
premiums. 


If  the  overalls  you  are  wearing  are  not 
equipped  with  the  patent  nickel  spring 
suspenders  which  are  advertised  regularly 
in  this  Magazine  by  the  Metal-Elastic 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, you  are  missing  ease  and  comforts 
that  are  yours  by  right.  >.our  dealer 
can  furnish  you  with  overalls  having  the 
patent  suspender  if  yon  will  insist  upon  it. 


New  advertisements  are  appearing  in 
the  Magazine  every  month.  Do  you  know 
why?  It  is  not  because  these  business 
men  have  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  but  because  they  have 
learned  that  railroad  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  the  most  valuable  and  important 
customers  they  can  secure.  Consult  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  Magazine  and 
keep  posted  on  what  is  best  for  you  to 
buy  and  where  you  can  buy  to  your  great- 
est advantage.     So  long  as  you  do  this 
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much  for  yourself  and  the  advertisers 
who  patronize  your  Magazine  you  will  be 
aiding  the  Magazine  in  a  great  measure 
in  keeping  its  adTertising  columns  filled 
with  announcements  of  high-grade  goods. 


The  Magazine  sells  on  its  merits.  Send 
for  sample  copies  and  place  them  among 
your  friendSf  and  you  can  be  assured  that 
they  will  do  the  rest. 


Will  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  in 
subscriptions,  whether  retaining  commis- 
sion or  desirine  a  premium.  It  is  up  to 
you,  boys ! 


The  Canton  Stove  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Canton,  Ohio,  are  making  splen- 
did, high-grade  heating  stoves  and  ranges, 
and  instead  of  selling  them  through  the 
regular  trade  channels  are  selling  them 
direct  from  their  factory  to  the  consumer 
at  prices  that  are  exceedingly  low  for 
reliable  stoves.  Under  their  plan  it  is 
possible  to  buy  at  about  one-third  less 
than  at  the  retail  store.  The  company 
'  guarantees  all  their  stoves  and  allows  30 
days*  free  test  before  final  purchase.  A 
handsome  illustrated  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 


Your  co-operation  will  help  swell  the 
circulation  of  the  Magazine  to  the  100,- 
000  mark.    Are  you  willing? 


If  you  already  have  a  knife  and  a  ring, 
secure  others.  They  will  come  in  handy 
to  give .  to  your  friends,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  acceptable.  No  matter  what 
lines  of  business  one  follows,  this  knife 
will  prove  useful,  and  a  ring  bearing  the 
emblem  of  any  order  to  which  one  bdongs 
will  be  appreciated. 


The  advertisement  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Tailors,  of  Chicago,  appears  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine  for  the  first  time.  Rail- 
road men  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  good  dressers,  and  the  proposition  of 
this  advertiser  should  appeal  to  our  sub- 
scribers very  strongly. 


The  officers  and  members  of  Lodge  o90 
wish  to  express  their  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence to  the  bereaved  family  and  rela- 
tives of  Bro.  J.  E.  Brown,  who  lost  his 
life  in  a  wreck  which  occurred  on  the 
I.  M.  &  S..  September  10,  1905,  at  Mid- 
dlebrook,  Mo,     Ilis  remains  were  tak^n 


to  his  late  home  in  Indianapolis,  Ind , 
for  burial,  and  were  accompanied  thither 
by  the  following  members  of  Lodge  390: 
James  Creighton,  Master;  C.  G.  Bauer. 
Secretary;  W.  .1.  Nirk,  Treasurer;  A. 
Nirk  and  A.  E.  Beazy.  Bro.  Brown  was 
a  true  Brotherhood  man,  a  willing  work- 
er, and  always  commanded  the  respec^t 
and  admiration  of  every  one  that  bore  his 
acquaintance. 


The  full-page  advertisement  of  Loftis 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  been  pub- 
lished regularly  in  our  Magazine  for 
many  months.  This  firm  is  building  up  a 
good  reputation  among  the  people  reached 
by  our  book,  and  those  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  diamonds  for  Christmas  pres- 
ents would  do  well  to  write  to  Loftis 
Brothers  today  for  their  elegant  Christ- 
mas catalogue. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Magazine  wants 
you  to  send  in  50,000  new  subscriptions 
within  the  next  sixty  daj^s? 


Have  you  seen  the  elegant  new  list  of 
premiums  that  is  published  in  the  form  of 
a  double-page  advertisement  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine? 


Mr.  Angus  Sinclair,  of  New  York,  soli- 
cits the  B.  of  L.  F.  boys  to  become  sub- 
scribers to  Locomotive  Engineering,  in 
his  advertisement  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  Locomotive  Engineering  is  a 
fine  railway  technical  paper,  and  no  read- 
er of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Mr.  Sinclair 
is  also  author  of  the  famous  book  entitled. 
*'I.<ocomotive  Engine  Running,"  and  is 
publisher  of  many  other  interesting  and 
instructive  books  on  the  locomotive.  Send 
for  his  catalogue.    It  will  interest  you. 


If  you  desire  a  nice  ring  with  the  em- 
blem of  any  order  that  you  may  belong  to, 
3'ou  could  not  secure  one  easier  than  by 
sending  in  two  subscriptions  to  the  Ma*^- 


Bro.  C.  Edgar  Wooden,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  Lodge  512,  writes  that  his  lodge  has  in 
waiting  two  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  B.  of  L.  ¥.  juvenile  or  junior  depart- 
ment— if  such  is  ever  organized — in  the 
persons  of  William  F.  Chaney,  Jr.,  and 
F.  P.  Harbaugh,  Jr.,  agen  ten  and  eight 
weeks,  respectively,  whose  fathers  have 
mastered  the  art  of  floor-walking  in  the 
wee  hours  of  morning. 
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Now,  boy«,  get  buKy  and  solicit  sub- 
Hcriptions  for  the  Magazine,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  will  be 
for  you  to  make  a  little  extra  money  dur- 
ing leiHure  hours. 


Manager,  806-7  Traction  Terminal  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Bro.  T.  P.  McCormick,  of  Division  Hi 
B.  of  L.  E.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  com- 
piled a  very  valuable  little  book  entitled, 
**Gems  of  Knowledge  for  Engine  and 
Trainmen,"  which  treats  on  the  mainte- 
nance and  proper  care  of  the  air  brake, 
signaling  system,  and  break-downs.  It 
contains  valuable  instruction  for  every 
day  use  on  the  road,  and  being  of  vest 
pocket  size,  can  easily  be  carried  by  the 
engineman  or  trainman  wherever  he  may 
go.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in  red  leath- 
er, contains  80  pages,  with  gilt  edge  and 
title  in  gold,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail 
upon  receipt  of  55  cents.  Bro.  McO>r- 
mick  is  a  disabled  locoiSotive  engineer, 
and  has  adopted  this  manner  of  introduc- 
ing the  work  among  railroad  employes  at 
a  low  price  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Persons  desiring  to  obtain  copies  of  this 
book  should  address  him  at  339  Saxon 
St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


An  attractive  advertisement  of  Glapp*s 
Ideal  Steel  Range  is  published  in  this 
month's  Magazine.  This  should  elicit  the 
immediate  interest  of  all  our  lady  readers 
who  may  be  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  new  range.  When  you  can  get  the 
best  range  on  the  market  at  a  saving  of 
from  $10  to  $20,  freight  prepaid,  by  an- 
swering an  advertisement  in  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  l^lagazine,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  also  to  the  Magazine  to  take 
advantage  of  the  exceptional  offer. 


'  I>o  you  know  that  the  Magazine  is  de- 
pending on  you  to  send  in  50,000  new 
subscriptions?  If  you  can  not  send  them 
all  in  at  one  order,  send  what  you  can 
and  let  the  others  follow  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


Information  regarding  commissions  and 
premiums  offered  by  the  Magazine  to 
those  who  desire  to  solicit  subscriptions 
will  be  freely  furnished  upon  application. 
Write  to  John  F.  McNamee,  Editor  and 


Tlie  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  Importance  of  requesting  changes 
of  address  before  it  is  too  late  to  take 
effect  with  the  following  month's  issue. 
AH  changes  should  reach  this  office  on  or 
before  the  18th  of  the  month  to  take 
effect  with  the  following  issue. 


Save  your  eyesight  by  using  the  Non- 
Strain  Goggles  which  are  advertised  in 
this  Magazine  by  the  Ophthalmoscope 
Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Thousands 
of  men  are  using  them,  and  speak  highly 
in  their  praise.  Your  watch  inspector 
can  supply  you,  and  if  not,  write  direct 
to  the  manufacturers  at  Toledo. 


The  members  of  Lodge  238  wish  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy  on  the  death  of  Bro. 
M.  E.  Smith,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  colli- 
sion on  the  7th  day  of  September  at 
Obion,  Tenn.  His  body  was  found  on  top 
of  the  boiler,  burned  to  death,  and  his 
suffering  must  have  been  fearful.  He 
was  a  good,  true,  loyal  Brotherhood  man 
and  was  esteemed  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  Resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  were  drawn  up,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family. 

A  good  furnace  in  your  home  means 
added  comforts  during  the  long  winters 
and  great  economy  in  your  fuel  bills.  The 
Schafer  Furnace  Company,  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  are  advertising  in  our  Maga- 
zine for  the  purpose  of  selling  furnaces. 
If  you  will  answer  their  advertisement 
you  will  receive  in  return  valuable  infor- 
mation on  this  most  important  subject. 


Would  you  not  like  to  make  your  wife  a 
present  of  an  elegant  locket  for  Christ- 
mas? You  can  get  a  beauty  by  sending 
in  four  subscriptions  for  the  Magazine. 


Bro.  Henry  F.  Coyle,  of  Lodge  490, 
announces  that  his  lodge  will  give  its 
third  grand  annual  ball  at  Columbia 
Hall.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  November  16, 
1905,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  brothers.  The  arrangement  com- 
mittee consists  of :  Chairman,  Henry  F. 
Coyle;  Thomas  W.  Brewer  and  William 
Graham. 


Have  you  received  one  of  the  Wonder 
knives  we  are  offering  as  a  premium  for 
tv^'o  subscriptions?  If  you  have  not, 
would  advise  you  to  go  after  one  imme- 
diately. It  is  certainly  well  worth  the 
time  you  spend  getting  the  subscriptions. 
It  is  a  "wonder." 
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Have  you  seen  the  full-page  advertise- 
ment of  Crofts  &  Reed  in  this  issue?  A 
very  interesting  report  by  Bros.  Clark 
and  Warren,  of  the  O.  R.  C,  was  pub- 
lished in  last  month's  Magazine,  and  it 
would  seem  that  these  people  have  a 
proposition  that  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  every  one  of  our  readers. 
Messrs.  Crofts  and  Reed  say  they  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  any  of  you  call  at  their 
factory  at  any  time,  as  they  are  always 
open  for  inspection.  You  will  no  doubt 
find  it  very  interesting,  as  Bros.  Clark 
and  Warren  said,  when  they  left  the  fac- 
tory, "Our  only  regret  is  that  we  can't 
spare  the  time  to  stay  here  another  hour, 
at  least."  We  hope  every  one  of  our 
readers  will  send  for  their  catalogue,  any 
way,  as  a  postal  request  is  all  that's  nec- 
essary. 


If  there  is  any  trouble  in  the  delivery 
of  your  Magazine  owing  to  imperfect  ad- 
dress   or    for    any    other    reason,    kindly 


notify  the  Editor,  and  the  matter  will  be 
given  his  immediate  attention.  A  postal 
card  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  this. 


Please  give  the  number  of  your  lodge, 
your  old  address,  the  oflSce  you  hold,  if 
any,  in  your  lodge  or  on  your  local  or 
joint  protective  board,  in  addition  to  your 
new  address,  when  sending  in  notification 
of  your  change  of  address. 


If  there  is  a  railroad  man  of  any  de- 
scription in  your  city  who  is  not  already 
a  subscriber  for  our  Magazine,  do  not  let 
him  go  another  day  without  giving  you 
his  subscription.  His  subscription  will 
help  you  to  a  valuable  premium. 


There  is  one  good  way  to  secure  new 
subscriptions  for  the  Magazine,  and  that 
is  to  ask  your  associates  on  the  road  to 
give  you  their  orders.  No  well-regulated 
railroad  man  cA  afford  to  do  without  the 
Magazine. 


^ 
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The  Open  Door  Question  as  Viewed 
bp  a  General  Chairman, 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Word  to  the  Wise," 
and  Bro.  Maier's  article,  "The  Question 
of  Jurisdiction,  or  a  Victory  for  the  Open 
Door,"  appearing  in  the  October  issue. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  several 
years  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers as  an  institution  has  been  en- 
croaching on  our  rights  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  it  has  taken  time  for  the 
ultra  conservative  element  in  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  to  fully 
realize  that  they  are  having  their  feet 
caught  between  the  reverse  lever  and  the 
quadrant,  and  that  the  lever  is  being 
dropped  intentionally  by  those  in  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  who  have  been  and  still  are  con- 
trolling the  policy  of  that  organization. 
I  believe  that  all  such  can  now  see  and 
understand  our  position  and  realize  fully 
just  what  our  future  policy  and  purpose 
relative  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
shall  be. 

I  glory  in  the  manhood  of  our  Qrand 
Master,  John  J.  Hannahan,  when,  in 
words  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  he 
defined  that  policy  and  submitted  his  ulti- 
matum to  the  Grand  Chief  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.,  as  related  in  Bro.  Maier's  article, 
and  I  furthermore  believe  he  is  correct 
when  he  said  to  that  gentleman  '*your 
men  will  not  scab  even  if  you  order  them 
to  do  so,"  for  that  is  in  effect  what  he  did 
say.  There  may  be  in  both  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  and  the  B.  of  L.  F.  a  few  men  who  do 
not  measure  up  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  proper  standard  of  honor  and  prin- 
ciple, but  they  are  very  few,  as  would  no 
doubt  be  proven  in  such  an  issue. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  on  the  P.,  D. 
&  Q.  R.  R.  the  engineers  find  it  neces- 
sary to  strike,  where  will  they  first  look 
for  assistance?  Will  it  not  be  to  the 
very  men  of  whom  it  was  declared  by 
their  chief  "they  would  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  keep  the  wheels  turning?" 
Would  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  order  its  members  to  sign  the 
book  and  take  the  engines  out  and  "keep 
the  wheels  turning"  in  the  event  of  such 
an  occurrence?  No,  their  sense  of  honor 
and  manhood  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
great  emancipating  principles  of  organ- 
ized labor  vastly  outweigh  in  their  charac- 


ter both  individually  and  collectively  the 
natural  instinct  of  resentment  or  retalia- 
tion; but  as  a  militant  necessity  involv- 
ing the  great  question  of  self-preservation 
— what  then?  Does  the  Grand  Chief  of 
the  B.  of  L.  B.  realize  what  he  is  putting 
his  organization  up  against?  Does  he 
know  that  as  a  body  we  can  fire  and  run 
much  better  than  those  in  his  organi- 
zation who  would  obey  his  command  to 
"keep  the  wheels  turning"  can  run  and 
fire  in  the  event  of  a  legally  declared 
strike  on  the  part  of  our  organization? 
If  he  has  had  any  pii)e-dreama  that  have 
led  him  to  think  differently,  let  him  have 
a  few  of  his  men  who  have  been  running 
for  three  years  undertake  to  administer  to 
the  combustive  needs  of  as  many  of  our 
modern  battleships.  I  think  the  result  of 
such  an  experiment  will  make  his  vision 
much  clearer  on  this  point.  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand from  this  gentleman  that  in  his 
expressed  determination  "to  keep  the 
wheels  turning"  he  reflects  the  sentiment 
of  his  organization  in  this  particular  and 
that  the  firemen  can  expect,  should  they 
ever  be  forced  to  take  a  stand  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights,  to  find  their 
engineers  of  yesterday  taking  the  engines 
they  have  fired  for  years  out  as  the  fire- 
men of  today?  Is  Mr.  Stone  aspiring  to 
the  distinction  (?)  of  having  his  name 
associated  in  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement  with  those  leaders  in  the  pro- 
fessional strike  breaking  business — 
Messrs.  Currie  and  Farley  and  others  of 
their  ilk?  Does  he  undertake  to  pro- 
claim broadcast  over  this  North  Ameri- 
can continent  that  he  can  utilize  his  or- 
ganization at  any  time  to  hold  the  fire- 
men in  subjection  and  thus  encourage  in 
their  oppressive  tendencies  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  treat  them  unfairly? 
Does  he  imagine  that  the  firemen  have 
gone  to  sleep  and  will  not  waken  up  until 
they  find  their  engineers  prepared  with 
scoop  in  hand  to  fire  their  engines  should 
the  necessity  arise  for  them  to  step  off? 
Does  he  think  that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  men 
are  a  crowd  of  sycophants  with  a  streak 
gf  gelatine  where  their  backbone  ought 
to  be?  If  so  he  will  discover  that  he  is 
sadly  mistaken,  and  this  I  assert  from 
a  practical  and  official  knowledge  of  how 
matters  stand  and  am  speaking,  not  for 
myself  individually,  but  for  the 
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of  one  of  the  largest  systems  of  railroad 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  professional 
strike  breaker  Farley  in  one  of  his  first 
utterances  after  arriving  in  New  York 
said,  *'I  want  to  get  a  chance  at  the  rail- 
road men  next."  It  would  appear  at  least 
as  far  as  the  firemen  are  concerned  that 
his  desire  will  not  be  gratified,  as  another 
with  ambitions  in  his  line  proposes  to 
monopolize  the  strike-breaking  industry 
as  far  as  that  particular  branch  of  rail- 
road service  is  concerned.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  B.  of  L.  E.  as  a  body 
stand  for  the  utterances  of  its  chief,  or 
will  it  show  to  the  world  that  it  is  true 
to  the  principles  of  organized  labor  and 
repudiate  such  consequent  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  real  sentiments  of  its  mem- 
bership. The  B.  of  L.  F.  has  for  years, 
with  exemplary  patience  and  tolerance, 
born  of  a  love  of  harmony  and  fostered 
by  a  strong  instinct  of  true  fraternalism, 
refrained  from  taking  any  retaliatory  ac- 
tion against  the  B.  of  L.  E.  regardless 
of  all  the  justification  it  has  had  for  such 
a  course. 

In  its  conventions  no  official  steps  have 
ever  been  taken  either  by  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  or  otherwise  with  a  view 
to  resenting  the  continuous  unfraternal, 
discourteous,  ungenerous,  yes,  hostile  at- 
titude which  for  years  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
has  maintained  toward  it.  We  can  now 
see  the  extent  to  which  our  policy  in  this 
particular  has  been  appreciated.  Just 
one  instance  as  exemplification  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  B.*  of  Iv.  F.  boys  to  their 
engineers  and  its  result. 

A  few  years  ago  the  company  I  am 
now  employed  by  served  notice  that  every 
man  in  their  train  and  engine  service 
would  have  to  stand  the  eye  and  ear  test. 
The  first  note  of  protest  came  from  the 
engineers  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to 
their  ever  faithful  friends,  the  firemen, 
"won't  you  stand  by  us  and  help  us  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  this  test,  as  it  is 
now  proposed  by  the  company."  This 
was  read  in  the  B.  of  L.  F.  lodges  from 
one  end  of  the  system  to  the  other.  It 
was  discussed  at  length — and  what  was 
the  verdict?  Did  the  firemen  say,  "We 
have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  by  any  test 
they  can  give  us.  We  are  young  men, 
and  if  any  one  can  pass  it  we  can.  We 
can  run  those  engines  if  any  engineers 
are  turned  down."  Oh !  no,  the  firemen 
did  not  say  that,  but  true  to  their  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  and  their  manly  prin- 
ciple this  is  what  they  did  say  and  em- 
phasized   it    by    their    unanimous    vote: 


"We  will  not  desert  our  engineers.  We 
do  not  want  their  jobs  unless  they  be- 
come vacant  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
got  them  honorably.  We  will  stand  by 
them  for  the  establishment  of  an  eye  and 
ear  examination  that  is  fair  to  the  engi- 
neers, fair  to  the  company,  fair  to  the 
public,  and  fair  to  ourselves."  The  four 
C)rders  united  and  a  joint  committee  was 
chosen,  the  general  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ductors being  elected  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee.  We  made  the  fight  and 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  get  the  test  estab- 
lished just  as  we  wanted  it  when  one 
bright  morning  the  chairman  was  in- 
formed that  it  w^as  rather  strange  we 
should  persist  so  in  standing  out  for  our 
views  when  the  engineers  had  accepted 
a  test  proposed  by  the  company  the  day 
previous.  Experiences  of  that  kind  have 
a  tendency  to  make  men  cautious  about 
choosing  bed  fellows  in  any  campaign. 

I>et  me  mention  another  case  which,  al- 
though involving  individuals  only,  typifies 
in  the  light  of  recent  events  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  two  organizations  towards 
each  other  which  has  been  responsible  for 
goading  our  Brotherhood  into  assuming 
the  defensive.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  both  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man in  this  case,  and  many  who  read  this 
reference  to  it  will  easily  identify  tlie 
parties  and  recall  the  incident.  A  B.  of 
L.  E.  man  burnt  an  engine  and  appealed 
to  his  fireman  thus :  "John,  you  have  no 
one  but  yourself  to  look  out  for.  I  have 
a  wife  and  three  children — ^my  home  is 
not  all  paid  for — I  am  in  a  bad  fix,  vou 
can  help  me  out.  No  one  else  can.  You 
make  out  a  statement  that  while  I  was 
at  the  office  yon  fell  asleep,  and  when  I 
returned  the  water  was  gone  and  the  en- 
gine burned.  A  fireman's  job  is  not  much 
to  lose.  You  can  get  another  job  firing 
mo.sf  anywhere,  but  a  job  running  an  en- 
gine can  not  be  picked  up  every  day.  I 
will  stand  by  you.  I  will  have  the  enfi- 
neers'  chairman  to  see  that  you  get  back, 
aud  the  time  you  lose  will  be  paid  by 
me."  Well,  the  poor  fireman  signed  the 
paper  and  as  soon  as  his  name  was  at- 
tached to  that  document  the  engineer  not 
only  broke  all  of  his  promises  to  him. 
but  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  care  for  his  continued  acquaintajice- 
ship.  Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  two  organizations  represent- 
ing these  men — on  one  side  kindness, 
generosity,  self  sacrifice — on  the  other 
ho^.lility,  selfishness  and  exclusiveness. 

"Tie  time  has  come  for  an  understand- 
ing and  it  should  be  forthcoming,  and  it 
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must  be  forthcoming  if  peace  is  to  pre- 
vail between  the  two  Brotherhoods  of  en- 
ginemen.  It  might  as  well  be  understood 
at  once  that  we  can  not  do  otherwise  than 
accept  the  official  statement  coming 
through  the  chief  mouthpiece  of  any  or- 
ganized body  of  men  that  they  will  fire 
our  engines  if  we  strike  for  our  rights 
as  other  than  a  ca«us  belli,  and  really 
r.uthinp  less  than  this  is  the  standing  law 
in  the  constitution  of  that  body  of  men 
clearly  stating  that  a  man  is  unfit  to  sit 
in  their  counsels,  if  he  is  contaminated 
with  membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  for 
that  is  in  effect  exactly  what  that  pro- 
hibitwy  clause  in  the  B.  of  L.  B.  con- 
stitution means. 

A  few  years  ago  on  the  system  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  representatives  managed 
to  induce  the  general  manager  to  sign  an 
agreement  containing  a  clause  similar  to 
that  which  they  vainly  sought  to  have 
established  on  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific,  to  the  effect  that  engi- 
neers could  be  represented  before  the  offi- 
cials by  the  B.  of  L.  E.  grievance  com- 
mittee only.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
discovered  that  taey  were  simply  using 
him  as  an  agency  to  force  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  engineers  into  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and 
out  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  he  very  promptly 
notified  the  B.  of  L.  B.  grievance  com- 
mittee that  the  said  clause  had  to  come 
out,  and  out  it  came  in  the  face  of  much 
bluster,  protest  and  threatening  on  the 
part  of  the  said  grievance  committee. 

Let  me  add  in  this  particular  that  had 
that  clause  remained  we  were  prepared 
to  take  the  matter  into  the  courts,  and 
one  of  the  most  able  and  prominent  law- 
yers in  our  part  of  the  country  had  vol- 
unteered his  services  free  of  charge  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  fight  it  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  if 
necefuary,  his  contention  being  that  such 
a  clause  was  in  restraint  of  constitu- 
tional rights  and  the  position  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  in  the  premises  untenable. 
Without  doubt  had  the  matter  been 
fought  out  in  the  courts  there  would  have 
been  some  "trust  busting."  Will  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  as  a  body  benefit  from  this  con- 
stant nagging?  Is  it  going  to  create  a 
better  feeling  towards  those  it  claims  to 
represent  by  forcing  the  B.  of  L.  F.  to 
defend  itself  against  the  insults  and  in- 
justices to  which  that  organization  has 
been  endeavoring  to  subject  our  Brother- 
hood? I  think  not.  Nearly  every  engi- 
neer with  whom  I  have  spoken  freely 
states  that  he  Is  opposed  to  such  a  policy, 


as  it  only  creates  strife  and  does  no  good. 
If,  therefore,  no  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  it,  why  is  this  insistent  warfare 
kept  up? 

On  the  only  railroads  whose  manage- 
ments have  consented  to  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  in  the  B.  of  L.  B.  agreement 
giving  that  organization  the  exclusive 
right  to  represent  engineers  before  their 
officials,  we  still  continue  to  handle  the 
grievances  of  all  our  members  whether 
they  be  engineers,  firemen  or  hostlers,  so 
they  can  claim  nothing  won.  We  don't 
want  any  strikes  on  our  hands,  and  a 
fight  with  the  direct  source  of  the  present 
trouble  is  far  preferable  to  a  fight  with 
any  railroad  company  if  they  must  have 
it  that  way.  When  such  a  fight  is  over 
and  some  one  is  declared  winner,  who 
can  discover  any  advantage  such  as  in- 
creased wages  or  improved  conditions  of 
employment  gained  on  either  side?  No 
one.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  had  an  idea 
that  Brotherhoods  never  entered  into  a 
fight  unless  it  was  to  resist  wrong  or 
secure  justice.  I  must  have  been  wrong, 
for  now  I  see  money  that  our  engineers 
and  firemen  have  toiled  hard  to  earn 
spent  by  the  thousands  on  a  fight  forced 
on  us  by  a  Brotherhood,  viz.,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  It  can 
be  stated  without  the  hope  of  successful 
contradiction  that  it  matters  not  to  our 
various  railroad  managements  what  or- 
ganization handles  the  grievances  of 
either  engineers  or  firemen  so  they  are 
handled  with  clean  hands  and  by  men  in 
the  same  class  as  the  party  aggrieved. 
Ijet  me  say  right  here  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  benefits  the  engineer  that  does 
not  in  some  way  benefit  the  fireman;  if 
not  today  it  will  tomorrow,  and  so  conse- 
quently the  fireman  has  naturally  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  engineer. 

Would  it  not  be  a  splendid  idea,  there- 
fore, for  both  orders  to  enter  into  joint 
conclaves  on  all  roads,  make  joint  con- 
tracts and  jointly  meet  the  railroad  man- 
agements in  negotiating  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances,  advance  in  wages  or 
improvement  in  conditions  in  any  way 
affecting  their  employment. 

Tlie  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  have 
set  an  example  which  could  be  followed 
by  us  with  much  benefit  to  ourselves  and 
I  might  add  pleasure  to  railroad  officials. 
Thus  friendly  relations  would  be  estab- 
lished and  that  unity  which  is  a  source 
of  strength  realized  with  all  its  attendant 
advantages.      We  would   be   one   family. 
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We  are  in  reality  one  family,  but  by  the 
acts  of  certain  members  a  feud  has  been 
precipitated  and  we  are  being  drawn  to 
that  point  where  that  element  must  be 
eliminated  or  suppressed  if  the  stain  of 
factional  strife  is  to  be  wiped  from  our 
banners.  I  for  one  trust  that  tnat  ele- 
ment in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  will  see  the  error 
of  its  ways  and  will  extend  the  hand 
of  reconciliation  over  the  line  and  join  in 
fighting  for  that  which  will  benefit  the 
great  masses  of  individuals  that  consti- 
tute both  organizations  whether  they  be 
running  locomotives  or  firing  battleships. 
If  this  can  not  be  accomplished  and 
there  must  be  a  fight  you  will  find  me 
and  all  the  boys  I  represent  on  the  firing 
line,  and  you  can  depend  upon  it  that 
we  will  keep  blazing  away  as  long  as 
there  is  an  echo  of  a  B.  of  L.  E.  pop 
gun  heard,  and  wherever  John  Hanna- 
ban,  as  Grand  Master  of  our  Brother- 
hood, is  willing  to  lead  us  there  am  I 
willing  to  follow.  How  many  of  the  fire- 
men of  today  will  forget  Mr.  Stone's  in- 
sult? If  that  gentleman  does  not  change 
his  tactics  the  organization  that  was  the 
pride  of  P.  M.  Arthur,  Past  Grand  Chief 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, will  earn  the  epithet  of  "Stone's 
strike  breakers"  and  incur  the  contempt 
and  illwill  of  the  labor  world,  which  must 
essentially  follow  as  a  conseqiience  of  its 
being  contaminated  with  such  an  identity. 
Recently  certain  railroads  in  Mexico  were 
tied  up  for  several  days  by  reason  of  the 
firemen  on  a  certain  road  demanding  in- 
creased wages  and  improved  conditions  of 
employment  which  they  felt  justified  in 
striking  to  obtain.  Not  a  wheel  turned 
on  that  road  for  several  days,  not  a  fire- 
man would  go  out.  The  Government  put 
their  Rurales  (Ranger  soldiers)  on  en- 
gines and  protected  scabs,  and  the  strike 
was  broken  (so  it  is  stated  in  the  press) 
with  their  assistance.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity Mr.  Stone  has  lost  in  not  being 
present  to  try  his  hand  at  "wheel  turn- 
ing" in  our  sister  Republic!  He  might 
have  learned  the  lesson  he  must  learn 
soon.  He  can  not  make  his  engineers  in 
Mexico  scab  by  any  orders  in  his  power 
to  give  them.  Let  us  get  together  before 
it  is  too  late.  We  can  forget  today ;  to- 
morrow matters  may  have  gone  too  far. 
There  must  be  men  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  that 
can  see  where  their  Grand  Chief  is  lead- 
ing them,  and  they  must,  if  they  love  their 
organization,  have  the  determination  and 
moral  courage  to  cry  "halt." 

General  Chairman. 


ThiM  Is  What  a  B.  of  L.  E.  Man 
Has  to  Sap. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  edi- 
torial in  the  October  Magazine  entitled, 
"A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  as  well  as  the 
article  from  Bro.  Chas.  W.  Maier,  Third 
Vice  Grand  Master  of  the  B.  of  L.  F., 
viz.,  "The  Question  of  Jurisdiction,  or  a 
Victory  for  the  Open  Door."  Permit  me 
to  state  that  in  my  judgment  every  word 
of  argument  contained  in  both  these  arti- 
cles is  correct,  and  were  it  possible  for  a 
unanimous  expression  to  be  secured  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  throughout  our 
country,  I  feel  confident  that  the  great 
majority  would  express  themselves  as  en- 
dorsing all  that  is  said  therein. 

I  have  been  in  railway  service  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years,  eighteen  of 
which  have  been  spent  on  the  deck  of  a 
locomotive.  I  served  as  a  locomotive  fire- 
man for  ten  long  years,  and  joined  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  after  I  had  fired  nine  months 
and  retained  my  membership  all  these 
years,  until  after  my  promotion  to  the 
position  of  engineer,  which  occurred  in 
1898.  Two  years  afterwards  I  applied 
for  membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and 
was  accepted,  but  soon  learned  that  if 
I  wished  to  become  free  from  the  constant 
danger  of  expulsion  or  feel  that  my  B.  of 
L.  E. .  insurance  was  safe,  I  must  with- 
draw from  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

Section  27  of  that  part  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  constitution  and  by-laws  known  as 
"Statutes  Governing  Subordinate  Divi- 
sions" says,  in  part :  "All  candidates  be- 
fore being  initiated  into  the  Brotherhood 
shall  fill  out  an  application  for  one  or 
more  policies  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Mutual 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Association, 
providing  they  can  pass  the  necessary 
medical  examination  and  are  not  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age..  If  a  member  of 
any  other  labor  organization,  he  may  be 
balloted  for,  and  if  elected,  he  may  be 
initiated  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  in  ninety  days  after  his  initiation  he 
must  show  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has 
severed  all  connection  with  all  other  labor 
organizations,  under  penalty  of  expulsion. 
Any  Subdivision  failing  to  enforce  this 
law  shall  have  its  charter  suspended  by 
the  Grand  Chief  Engineer." 

Section  39  says:  "No  member  of  this 
organization  who  is  in  active  service  shall 
be  allowed  to  join  any  other  labor  organi- 
zation, except  the  Order  of  Steam  Engi- 
neers, under  penalty  of  expulsion  by  his 
Subdivision.    But  the  G.  C.  E.  may  grant 
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permission  to  a  member  not  in  active 
service  to  join  another  labor  organization 
when  recommended  by  the  G.  E.  and  F. 

A.  E.  of  the  Subdivision  to  which  he  be- 
longs." 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  foregoing 
laws,  at  the  Norfolk  Convention  in  1900, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  B.  of  L.  E. 
men  who  had  retained  their  membership 
in  the  B.  of  L.  F.  These  men  were,  of 
course,  not  affected,  as  the  law  could  not 
be  made  retroactive,  so  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  men  today  who  belong 
to  both  organizations  and  who  can  not 
be  disturbed  in  their  membership  in  either 
by  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  other. 
These  men  constitute  some  of  the  best 
members  of  both  brotherhoods,  and  had 
any  attempt  been  made  to  force  them  out 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  it  would  doubtless 
have  resulted  in  much  commotion  and 
considerable  loss  of  membership  to  the 

B.  of  li.  E.  The  narrow  and  unwise  leg- 
islation represented  by  Section  27  was,  of 
course,  intended  to  apply  to  B.  of  L.  F. 
men  joining  the  B.  of  L.  E.  after  it  was 
enacted.  The  writer  disclaims  any  feel- 
ings of  prejudice  whatsoever  in  this  mat- 
ter. My  record  amongst  my  fellow  em- 
ployes, both  as  a  fireman  and  engineer, 
covering  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  is 
sufiicient  evidence  of  my  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  as  well  as  proof  of  my 
loyalty  to  the  organization  in  which  I 
hold  membership  at  the  present  time.  My 
only  desire  is  to  see  fair  play  and  such 
legislation  enacted  as  will  insure  that  no 
man's  rights  shall  be  curtailed  or  en- 
croached upon. 

As  a  locomotive  fireman,  and  a  member 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  I  was  for  ten  years 
ever  actively  engaged  in  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  firemen, 
serving  as  a  member  of  local  and  Joint 
Protective  Boards,  during  which  time  the 
representatives  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  of 
which  I  was  one,  frequently  worked  har- 
moniously in  conjunction  with  similar 
committees  from  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  the 
best  of  feeling  ever  prevailed  between 
both  organizations,  all  realizing  (as  all 
fairminded  men  should)  that  the  interests 
of  both  were  mutual.  We  thus  worked 
along  practically  the  same  lines  to  obtain 
the  same  ends.  As  a  locomotive  engineer, 
and  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  I  have 
taken  the  same  interest  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  my  present  class  of  work  as  that 
which  characterized  my  membership  in 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  when  I  was  a  fireman. 
Being  confronted  by  tiie  obnoxious  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Norfolk  convention 


of  the  B.  of  L.  E..  in  1900,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  make  the  (to  me)  great  sacrifice 
of  withdrawing  from  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  after 
being  closely  associated  with  its  members 
for  over  twelve  years.  This  was  indeed  a 
hard  blow  to  me,  and  I  feel  its  severity  all 
the  more  when,  on  looking  back  through 
the  period  of  my  railroad  career  as  a  fire- 
man, the  memories  of  the  past  assert 
themselves,  and  the  confidence  I  enjoyed 
of  many  a  dear  friend  and  brother  who 
had  nobly  stood  at  my  side  and  helped  in 
struggles  to  obtain  recognition  for  the 
firemen  of  those  days,  are  again  called  to 
mind.  When  I  think  of  how  we  worked 
and  planned,  and  executed,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  those  who  followed  in  our 
footsteps;  when  I  remember  the  many 
honors  conferred  upon  me  by  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  boys  of  those  days,  who  repeatedly 
elected  me  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
in  our  local  lodge,  and  to  represent  them 
at  their  conventions,  time  after  time,  and 
then  realize  tnat  I  have  been  compelled  to 
sever  all  those  connections  and  associa- 
tions which  in  my  heart  I  hold  so  dear,  I 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  com- 
mon sense  and  level-headed  element  in 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  take  a  stand  and  call  a 
halt. 

I  believe  that  my  case  is  typical  of  that 
which  occurs  to  every  B.  of  L.  F.  man 
who,  after  being  promoted  to  the  position 
of  engineer,  and  after  running  a  year  or 
more,  makes  application  for  membership 
in  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  its  ranks,  and  being  confronted 
with  compulsory  withdrawal  from  the  B. 
of  L.  F.,  must  perforce  quietly  acquiesce 
therein  or  suffer  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ence of  having  himself  and  family  ostra- 
cized and  criticised  in  certain  quarters 
unnecessary  to  mention. 

To  attempt  to  combat  this  law  single 
handed  is  to  make  oneself  conspicuous  in 
the  effort  to  maintain  personal  rights  and 
privileges,  and  is  consequently  sure  to 
subject  one  to  charges  of  being  obstinate, 
contrary,  defiant  and  lawless,  besides  be- 
ing made  a  target  for  the  poisoned  shafts 
of  malice  and  prejudice  from  those  who 
are  so  small  as  to  entertain  illwlll  against 
the  individual  personally  if  he  dares  to 
advocate  a  principle  to  which  thev  are 
opposed,  no  matter  how  clean  that  prin- 
ciple may  be  or  how  sincere  he  may  be 
in  its  advocacy.  The  result  is  that  under 
this  pressure  from  within  and  without, 
particularly  in  certain  localities,  one  is 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  of 
withdrawing  from  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  no 
matter   how  much   against   his  desire   it 
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may  be  to  do  so,  provided,  as  in  my  case, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  belong  to  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  in  order  to  have  organized  rep- 
resentation before  his  oflScials. 

To  continue,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  who  is  responsible  for  this  legis- 
lation in  the  B.  of  L.  E.?  In  reply,  I 
would  direct  attention  to  Grand  Master 
Hannahan's  words  addressed  to  Grand 
Chief  Stone,  when  in  conference  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  jurisdiction  case,  in 
which  he  said  "your  men"  (meaning  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  engineers)  will  not  sustain 
you  (Stone)  in  your  position  (viz.,  that 
of  "keeping  the  wheels  turning")  if  you 
dared  to  assume  it.  Bro.  Hannahan  was 
rjght  in  his  assertion.  Statistics  go  to 
show  that  only  one  out  of  every  thirty-five 
engineers  ever  reaches  the  passenger  serv- 
ice, yet  passenger  engineers  largely  pre- 
dominate in  representing  ns  in  our  con- 
ventions, and  68  per  cent,  of  passenger 
engineers  represent  us  on  all  committees. 
Those  men  are  from  the  veteran  class  in 
service,  and  in  our  organization,  ^nd  in 
nearly  all  cases,  never  were  members  of 
the  B.  of  L.  r'.,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
know  anythina:  concerning  the  workings 
of  that  organization,  or  possess  any  of 
the  sympathies  which  one  who  has  held 
membership  therein  for  a  number  of  years 
naturally  feels.  I  say  it  is  this  class  of 
men,  possessing,  as  they  do,  antiquated 
ideas,  who  dominate  and  control  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  conventions,  and  have  done  so 
for  years,  and  it  is  they  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  species  of  class  legislation 
above  referred  to,  and  which  I  must  say  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  Brotherhood.  Then, 
again,  you  meet  with  fellows  who  never 
would  join  the  B.  of  L.  F.  when  they 
were  firing,  but  who  held  oflf,  getting 
something  for  nothing  for  years,  until 
eventually  promoted  to  the  position  of 
engineer,  when  they  promptly  make  appli- 
cation for  membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  E., 
many  such  soon  after  their  admission  be- 
ing elected  to  hold  office  in  their  division. 
Do  you  expect  any  sympathy  from  men  of 
this  calibre  for  anything  pertaining  to  the 
B.  of  li.  P.,  or  any  regard  or  respect  for 
the  noble  and  successful  efforts  it  is  put- 
ting forth  to  protect  its  membership?  I 
should  say  not.  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  this  to  be  true :  That  where  you 
find  a  B.  of  L.  K.  man  who  has  never  at 
any  time  been  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.,  you  will,  a/4  a  rule,  find  in  him  a  per- 
son of  selfish  disposition,  a  narrow- 
minded  egotist  and  ignoramus,  puffed  up 
with  a  sense  of  self -estimated  importance, 
and    possessing    little,    if    any,    standing 


amongst  men.  it  is  but  natural  to  expect 
from  these  specimens  of  humanity -such 
legislation  as  Sections  27  and  39  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  CJonstitution. 

The  B.  of  L.  E.  as  an  organization 
should,  however,  not  be  judged  by  such 
types  of  men.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  membership  at 
large  does  not  approve  of  the  presence 
in  our  constitution  of  such  reprehensible 
laws  as  those  to  which  I  refer,  and  while 
the  time  may- not  yet  be  ripe  for  action, 
I  feel  certain  that  at  some  day  not  far 
distant  this  law  will  be  repealed.  The 
past  eight  years  has  seen  the  most  re- 
markable changes  in  railway  affairs,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  promotions  from 
the  ranks  of  locomotive  firemen  to  that  of 
engineer  in  the  history  of  our  country.  As 
the  years  come  and  go,  the  old  veteran  en- 
gineers are  being  fast  thinned  out — their 
places  are  being  filled  by  young  men  from 
the  ranks  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  men  who 
have  been  reared  up  in  a  different  school 
of  experience,  and  under  existing  condi- 
tions altogether  different  from  the  men  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  As  a  re- 
sult it  naturally  follows  that  as  the 
younger  men  are  called  to  fill  the  offices 
and  duties  of  membership  in  the  B.  of  L. 
E.,  imbued  as  they  are  with  progressive 
and  liberal  ideas,  they  will  cake  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  adjust  all  matters  pertaining 
to  our  organization  so  that  it  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  advanced  and  broad- 
minded  ideas  of  the  twentieth  century. 
We  can  not  live  on  the  memory  of  the 
glories  of  the  dead  past.    (Donsistenct. 

•      •      • 

B.  of  L.  E.  Vs.  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

I  have  been  kept  at  home  on  the  sick 
list  for  a  few  days,  and  was,  therefore, 
very  anxious  to  get  my  Magazine,  and 
upon  reading  the  article  entitled,  "Th^ 
Question  of  Jurisdiction,  or  a  Victory  for 
the  Open  Door,"  on  page  563,  I  felt  like 
giving  Bro.  Smith  a  word  of  praise,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  board  and  Grand 
Officers,  who  so  nobly  assisted  what  I 
term  the  backbone  of  our  Brotherhood. 
Without  representation,  recognition  and 
privileges  granted  to  other  employes  we 
might  as  well  disband.  When  our  Grand 
Master  placed  Grand  Chief  Stone  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  what  he  did,  it  shows  plain- 
ly to  ns  Eastern  boys,  who  are  enginemen 
and  still  retain  our  membership  in  the 
B.  of  L.  F.,  that  we  had  better  stay  where 
we  are  and  leave  good  enough  alone.  For- 
merly they  were  called  a  sister  organiza- 
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tioD,  but  we  now  find  with  such  a  leader 
that  they  are  our  enemies.  So,  brothers, 
beware  before  you  take  the  step,  for  an 
order  with  such  a  leader  will  surely  fail. 
Engineeb  Member. 

#      #      # 

Union  Meeting  at  New  HaVen^  Conn. 

Sunday,  October  8th,  was  a  day  and  an 
occasion  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  brothers 
employed  on  the  Consolidated  System  of 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  which  was 
held  in  the  spacious  lodge  room  of  284. 
There  were  large  numbers  of  members 
present  from  Lodges  666,  608,  493,  73,  57, 
474,  284  and  others.  Bro.  A.  P.  Kelly, 
Chairman  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Executive 
Board  and  General  Chairman  of  this  sys- 
tem's Board  of  Adjustment,  presided. 
The  meeting  had  been  called  to  do  honor 
to  and  listen  to  an  address  by  our  genial 
and  popular  general  manager,  Mr.  Samuel 
S.  Higgins.  After  a  few  preliminary  ar- 
rangements bad  been  made,  Bro.  W.  A. 
Pyle,  Treasurer  of  284,  escorted  Mr.  Hig- 
gins into  the  lodge  room,  and,  addressing 
Bro.  Kelly,  said  he  not  only  esteemed  it 
a  great  privilege,  but  an  honor  and  pleas- 
ure, to  present  to  him,  and  then  througo 
him  to  the  members  of  our  Brotherhood, 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Higgins,  general  manager 
of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Before 
Bro.  Kelly  could  respond  the  brothers 
broke  out  into  a  tremendous  applause  and 
other  demonsti'ations  of  pleasure,  which 
must  have  been  convincing  evidence  to 
Mr.  Higgins  of  his  popularity  among  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Bro.  Kelly,  in  presenting  Mr.  Higgins, 
said,  among  other  pleasing  things,  that 
he  had  always  found  Mr.  Higgins,  when 
he  understood  matters,  fair  and  square  in 
his  business  relations.  It  was  because  he 
wanted  the  members  of  this  Brotherhood 
to  learn  this  fact  he  had  come  to  visit 
them  today.  Bro.  Kelly  then  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  brothers  to  see  to  it 
that  they  act  like  men,  and  that  they  be 
fair  and  loyal  themselves,  not  only  to 
this  lodge  and  Brotherhood,  but  to  the 
company  as  well.  Bro.  Kelly  received  an 
ovation  when  he  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Higgins  then  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  with  the  men,  and  said,  in 
part,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  occa- 
sion of  one  year  ago  or  more,  when  they 
had  given  Mr.  Kelly  such  a  substantial 
testimonial  when  he  had  made  his  first 
visit  to  them,  in  company  with  the  other 
high  officials  of  the  company,  and  that  it 
was  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  know 


that  the  members  had  not  forgotten  him. 
[ Applause.  1  Many  things  had  happened 
since  that  occasion  of  one  year  ago,  and 
he  felt  quite  sure  the  men  had  been  bene- 
fited by  the  decisions,  and  there  was  now 
nothing  but  the  spirit  of  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  all  concerned.  Mr.  Higgins  fur- 
ther reminded  the  brothers  that  business 
for  the  road  was  looking  much  brighter. 
This  fall  and  coming  winter  the  men  were 
likely  to  he  called  upon  to  do  more  or  less 
extra  work,  and  he  hoped  they  would  as- 
sist the  company  in  every  way  possible  to 
handle  the  increasing  business  expedi- 
tiously. 

When  the  general  manager  took  his 
seat  the  boys  gave  him  another  volumi- 
nous hand-clapping.  The  meeting  then  re- 
solved itself  into  an  old-fashioned  hand- 
to-hand  talk,  the  brothers  being  given  the 
privilege  of  stating  to  Mr.  Higgins  the 
conditions  and  troubles  throughout  the 
system  where  they  were  employed.  Many 
of  the  boys  took  advantage  of  this  and 
were  quite  frank  and  outspoken  in  their 
speeches.  Time  would  not  permit  of  hear- 
ing from  others  who  would  have  liked  to 
have  expressed  themselves,  and  the  gen- 
eral manager,  owing  to  another  engage- 
ment, was  obliged  to  excuse  himself, 
promising  the  boys  that  he  would  take 
note  of  what  he  had  learned,  and  appealed 
to  them  to  take  an  interest  in  their  duties, 
for  themselves  and  the  company  that  em- 
ployed them.  Mr.  Higgins  then  retired 
amid  a  perfect  storm  of  hand  demonstra- 
tions, leaving  behind  many  well  wishes 
for  an  unlimited  tneasure  of  success. 

It  has  been  written  upon  the  pages  of 
history  that  there  is  bound  to  come  a  time 
in  the  life  dt  every  man  which  will  test 
his  loyalty  as  to  whether  he  is  true  to  his 
God,  his  country  or  any  avowed  principle 
to  which  he  has  subscribed,  and  our  400 
brothers  who  subscribed  to  the  principles 
of  our  grand  old  Brotherhood  attested 
their  loyalty  on  this  most  interesting  oc- 
casion. The  writer  took  care  before  the 
boys  left  for  their  homes  to  ascertain 
from  more  or  less  of  them  how  they  en- 
joyed the  meeting  and  their  opinions  of 
Mr.  Higgins,  and  the  general  answer  was 
that  "he  is  great,"  or  "immense,"  or  "he 
is  all  right."  So  if  this  is  the  feeling  in 
the  case,  let  us  all  renew  our  efforts,  at- 
tend the  meetings  regularly  and  help  per- 
sonally to  increase  and  strengthen  the  fra- 
ternal bond  which  unites  us  all  in  a  com- 
mon brotherhood,  remembering  that  true 
worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming,  in  doing 
each  day  that  goes  by  some  little  good, 
not  in  dreaming  of  great  things  to  do  bye 
and  bye.  W.  A.  Pyle. 
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The  Toledo  Joint  Union  Meeting, 

The  Toledo  joint  union  meeting  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1905,  proved  a  success  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  pro- 
moters. Fully  2,000  people  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  public  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  and  1,500  Brotherhood  and 
other  men  attended  the  secret  meeting 
held  during  the  evening.  Rev.  A.  M. 
Hyde,  of  the  First  C!ongregational 
Church,  opened  the  public  meeting  with 
prayer,  and  the  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Finch.  The  mayor  expressed 
his  warm  approval  of  the  good  judgment 
evinced  by  the  railroad  people  in  select- 
ing so  hospitable  a  city  as  Toledo  for  the 
place  of  their  gathering,  and  assured 
them  that  they  would  find  open  to  them 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  all  its  citizens. 

Following  Mayor  Finch,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  O'Brien  delivered  an  enthusiastic 
address,  expressing  his  approval  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  organized  labor,  and 
commending  the  great  work  which  it  is 
doing  for  society  in  general,  and  its  ad- 
herents in  particular — morally,  socially, 
industrially  and  economically.  He  spoke 
of  the  references  made  to  money  kings, 
railroad  kings,  e^c,  and  said  he  regarded 
it  as  somewhat  strange  that  he  never 
heard  the  expression  labor  kings  used, 
although  in  reality  labor  was  the  real 
king,  and  not  money.  Money,  representing 
as  it  does  value,  is  the  creature  of  labor, 
which  produces  all  wealth.  He  said  that 
kings  of  any  kind,  as  far 'as  their  useful- 
ness was  concerned,  were  things  of  the 
past,  and  that  privileged  ^aristocracy 
should  everywhere  give  way  to  the  rule  of 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

Father  O'Brien  declared  that  in  view 
of  the  immense  sums  being  realized  from 
railway  earnings,  railroad  employes  were 
entitled  to  better  pay  and  greater  recogni- 
tion for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
dangerous  duties,  not  only  on  behalf  of 
their  employers  but  also  of  the  public. 
His  address  was  characteristic  of  him,  as 
he  is  recognized  as  a  sincere  advocate  and 
determined  champion  of  the  rights  of 
those  who  toil.  In  conclusion  the  rever- 
end gentleman  jokingly  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  would  not  be  deprived  of  his  half- 
fare  privileges  because  of  the  open  man- 
ner in  which  he  expressed  his  views. 

Our  worthy  Grand  Master,  Bro.  John 
J.  Hannahan,  was  introduced  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Father  O'Brien's  remarks,  and 
delivered  a  very  interesting  address.   Bro. 


Hannahan  referred  to  the  days  when  he 
was  firing,  and  by  comparison  showed 
the  vast  improvement  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  railroad  men  of  today 
over  that  of  those  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  He  stated  that  the  railroad  men  of 
today  are  as  a  class  honest  and  respected, 
whereas  before  the  railway  organizations 
were  thoroughly  established  most  railroad 
employes  drank,  and  a  large  per  cent  of 
them  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  settle 
their  bills.  He  said  at  the  present  time 
a  garnishee  was  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
whereas  in  the  days  to  which  he  referred 
it  was  usual.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great 
necessity  existing  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  looking  to  the  protection  of 
railroad  men  and  their  interests,  and  said 
that  if  all  the  railway  employes  of  Ohio 
were  to  vote  unitedly  they  could  elect  a 
legislature  that  would  insure  them  fair 
treatment.  He  said  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  organized  labor 
would  act  as  a  unit  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  the  rights  of 
its  membership.  Bro.  Hannahan  ap- 
pealed to  the  ladies  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  of  organized 
labor.  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  some 
men  go  along  without  ever  contributing 
one  dollar  or  making  the  slightest  effort 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
labor  organizations,  but  will  continually 
and  gladly  accept  all  the  benefits  in  the 
matter  of  increased  wages  and  improved 
conditions  which  can  be  secured  from 
such  a  source,  thereby  getting  something 
for  nothing.  He  suggested  that  married 
women  having  husbands  whose  occupa- 
tion is  represented  by  a  labor  union 
which  it  is  within  their  power  to  join, 
should  lay  down  the  law  and  show  them 
their  duty  as  men,  and  also  that  no  young 
lady  should  keep  company  with  a  man 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  union  in 
which  he  properly  belongs. 

In  the  absence  of  Bro.  P.  H.  Morrissey, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Bro.  T.  R.  Dodge 
spoke  in  behalf  of  that  organization.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  workingmen 
organizing  to  protect  their  industrial 
rights,  and  spoke  of  the  great  advantages 
thus  far  gained  through  organized  effort. 
Speaking  of  railroad  men  in  particular, 
he  referred  to  the  high  standing  which 
they  at  present  occupy  in  the  estimation 
of  their  employers  and  the  public  alike, 
and  attributed  same  to  the  work  of  their 
orders  and  brotherhoods.  He  also  said 
that  the  trainmen  were  responsible  for 
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the  safety  appliances  in  use  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employes  and  the  public. 

Bro.  A.  B.  Garretson,  Assistant  Grand 
Chief  Conductor  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductoi-s,  represented  that  organization 
in  the  absence  of  Bro.  E.  E.  Clark,  Grand 
Chief  Conductor.  Bro.  Oarretson  during 
the  course  of  his  remarks  dwelt  upon  the 
wise  conservatism  which  characterizes 
the  methods  of  railway  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  the  substantial  benents  enjoyed 
by  all  interested  through  their  following 
such  a  course.  He  said  that  none  of  the 
railway  orders  or  brotherhoods  could  be 
accused  of  making  unreasonable  demands, 
and  that  when  they  sought  concessions 
they  were  fully  justified  «:>  so  doing  from 
every  standpoint. 

In  the  absence  of  Grand  Chief  Bro.  W. 
S.  Stone  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Bro.  Futch 
spoke  for  that  body.  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  from  1863,  when  its  meetings 
were  held  in  secret  in  box  curs,  until  the 
present  day,  and  stated  that  during  that 
period  his  brotherhood  had  paid  out  over 
$14,000,000  in  insurance  claims. 

Bro.  T.  M.  Pierson,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraph- 
ers, represented  that  organization,  and  in 
his  remarks  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  train- 
men had  impressed  the  audience  with  the 
importance  of  their  respective  duties,  but 
that  all  of  them  had  to  wait  on  the  op- 
erator. He  referred  to  the  nerve-racking 
character  of  the  work  of  the  railway 
telegrapher,  and  urged  that  the  early 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
should  include  a  course  on  the  benefits 
of  unionism,  just  as  the  principles  of 
politics  and  religion  were  taught.  This, 
he  said,  would  insure  organization 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  at  all 
times. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks 
was  represented  by  two  speakers,  Bro. 
A.  H.  Britt,  of  the  Toledo  Division,  and 
Bro.  J.  P.  Kilrain,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
These  gentlemen  spoke' of  the  vast  amount 
of  good  which  had  resulted  from  their 
organizations  to  the  members  thereof,  as 
well  as  to  their  wives  and  children.  Bro. 
Britt  said  that  it  was  a  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  hundreds  of  clerks  were 
working  fourteen  hours  per  day  for  much 
less  pay  than  employes  in  other  branches 
of  railroad  service  were  receiving.  He  re- 
ferred to  their  limited  opportunity  for 
advancement,  stating  that  promotion  in 
their  line  was  based  more  on  pull  than 


merit,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  his 
organization  would  eventually  remedy 
these  evils.  Bro.  Kilrain  endorsed  all 
that  Bro.  Britt  had  said.  The  meeting 
was  then  closed  with  benediction  by  the 
Rev.  Father  O'Brien. 

One  of  the  principal  topics  of  discus- 
sion during  the  secret  meeting  which  w^s 
held  in  the  evening  was  that  of  system 
federation.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  it  was  about  time  that  the  train 
service  organizations  were  united,  par- 
ticularly on  the  larger  systems.  Many 
old  acquaintances  were  renewed  at  this 
meeting,  and  it  will  without  question 
prove  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  it 
was  intended  to  advance. 

The  visiting  ladies  were  entertained 
during  the  evening  by  the  several  ladies 
societies  of  Toledo  in  the  annex  of 
Memorial  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  halls  in 
the  city.  A  fine  program  was  rendered, 
and  iee  cream  and  cake  were  served. 
Sister  W.  A.  Murdock,  Grand  President 
of  the  International  Auxiliary  to  the  B. 
of  L.  E. ;  Sister  Georgia  M.  Sargent, 
Grand  President  of  the  L.  S.  to  B.  of  L. 
F.,  and  Sister  Ray  Watterson,  Grand 
Mistress  of  the  L.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T., 
were  unavoidably  absent,  Sister  Mur- 
dock being  ill.  Sister  Murdock's  place 
was  filled  by  Sister  Mary  Robertson,  of 
Toledo,  secretary  of  the  insurigice  depart- 
ment of  the  Grand  International  Auxil- 
iary. Sister  C.  H.  Covert,  of  Toledo, 
presided,  giving  the  address  of  welcome, 
after  the  opening  prayer  had  been  given 
by  Sister  R.  J.  Cantrick.  Brief  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Sisters  Robertson, 
Moore  and  Cassell.  A  piano  solo  by 
Clara  Cook  was  greatly  enjoyed,  as  was  a 
recitation  by  Sister  J.  H.  Lindsay. 
Others  taking  part  were  Miss  Arline  Sit- 
lington,  who  gave  a  mandolin  solo;  Mrs. 
Stella  Tripp,  who  gave  an  enjoyable  reci- 
tation; Misses  Edna  Watson  and  Jo- 
hanna Prann  gave  pleasing  vocal  solos. 
The  addresses,  which  treated  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  various  societies,  showed  that 
everything  was  in  a  hopeful  condition. 
Sister  Edna  Watson,  whose  splendid  sing- 
ing was  a  feature  of  the  program,  had 
the  honor  of  representing  the  largest 
lodge  in  the  world  of  the  Grand  Interna- 
tional Auxiliary  to  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  viz., 
Lodge  57,  of  Toledo,  Ohio..  As  stated 
above,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises 
refreshments  and  a  social  hour  were  en- 
joyed until  the  conclusion  of  the  brothers' 
secret  session. 

C.  E.  Stakkey. 
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Joint^ Protective  Board,  2>.  &  H. 
System, 

In  pursuance  to  a  call  the  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board  of  the  D.  &  H.  system  met 
at  Keller's  hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October 
2.  1905,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  offi- 
cers and  transacting  such  other  business 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  whom  they  represent.  After  be- 
ing called  to  order  by  Chairman  Thos. 
E.  Ryan,  Bro.  C.  A.  Wilson,  First  Vice 
Grand  Master,  was  admitted  and  intro- 
duced to  the  members  present  on  our 
board,  many  of  whom  had  never  had  the 
pleasure  before  of  meeting  with  a  Grand 
Lodge  officer.  It  was  indeed  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  one  with  us  who  was 
able  to  give  the  good  advice  he  did  to 
the  members  of  our  board,  who  had  never 
before  been  elected  to  fill  office  at  a  joint 
board  meeting.  To  say  that  the  brothers 
present  will  profit  by  the  advice  and  en- 
couragement given  to  them  by  one  who 
has  had  the  experience  that  our  worthy 
First  Vice  Grand  Master  has  bad,  was 
plainly  seen  by  the  manner  in  which  busi- 
ness was  conducted  at  this  meeting.  Bro. 
Wilson's  presence  was  unexpected,  as  he 
had  only  heard  of  our  meeting  the  day 
previous  while  attending  a  union  meeting 
in  Oneonda,  N.  Y.  The  presence  of  our 
worthy  Grand  Master  was  expected,  but 
at  the  last  moment  Chairman  Ryan  re- 
ceived notice  that  on  account  of  Bro. 
Hannahan  being  detained  he  would  be 
unable  to  meet  with  us,  but  expressed 
every  desire  that  our  meeting  would  be  a 
successful  one  for  all  concerned. 

Bro.  Thos.  E.  Ryan,  of  Lodge  71,  who 
has  served  the  board  so  successfully  for 
the  past  number  of  years,  was  re-elected 
unanimously  to  fill  the  office  of  Chair- 
man. Bro.  Thos.  Whalen  was  re-elected 
to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  Bro.  Leon  Lown,  of  Lodge  56, 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice  Chair- 
man. There  was  also  elected  at  this 
meeting  an  executive  board  composed  of 
the  following  brothers:  W.  F.  Voeglin, 
of  Lodge  227,  Chairman ;  John  M.  Penne- 
feather,  of  Lodge  71,  Secretary;  and 
Bros.  W.  E.  Austin,  of  Lodge  209,  W. 
C.  Carr,  of  Lodge  315,  and  R.  Emery,  of 
Lodge  228,  were  also  elected  as  members 
of  the  executive  board. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  our  meet- 
ing, Bro.  T.  M.  Pierson,  Vice  President 
of  the  O.  R.  C,  was  asked  to  address  the 
meeting,  which  he  consented  to  do.  In 
a   few  well  chosen  remarks  he  reminded 


us  of  our  duty  towards  one  another  and 
also  of  the  meaning  of  unionism  and  fed- 
eration, and  along  the  lines  in  which  it 
should  be  carried  out  to  make  a  success 
of  it. 

Mbmbeb. 


Now  is  the  Accepted  Time, 

No  fireman  who  has  served  long  enough 
as  such  and  is  otherwise  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  should  hesitate  a  moment  to  se- 
cure the  protection  for  himself  and  those 
dependent  on  him  which  our  Order  af- 
fords. No  man  knows  when  his  final 
summons  will  come,  and  should,  therefore, 
take  immediate  steps  in  the  matter  of 
making  provision  for  his  family  in  the 
event  of  his  death  or  his  being  rendered 
unable  to  make  a  living  for  them.  That 
"now  is  the  accepted  time"  has  been 
forcibly  and  sadly  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  Bro.  Chas.  F.  Lenk,  of  Safety 
Ijodge  142,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Bro.  Lenk  was 
admitted  August  27th.  His  beneficiary 
certificate  is  dated  September  1st.  He 
paid  his  first  quarter's  dues  September 
28th,  signed  his  certificate  at  10.30  a.  m., 
October  5th,  and  met  sudden  death  one- 
half  hour  afterward.  He  was  killed  by 
being  knocked  from  the  top  of  a  freight 
car,  which  he  was  riding  between  Toledo 
and  Air  Line  Junction,  being  struck  by 
an  overhead  bridge.  Bros.  W.  D.  Barry 
and  C.  E.  Starkey  were  sent  by  his  lodge 
to  accompany  the  remains  to  his  home. 
Olmsted  Falls,  Ohio. 

By  the  timely  performance  of  his  duty 
in  joining  the  Brotherhood,  Bro.  Lenk 
left  his  father  assistance  (which  death 
prevents  him  from  rendering)  in  support- 
ing his  eight  young  brothers  and  sisters, 
besides  lifting  the  financial  burden  which 
those  already  broken-hearted  by  bis  death 
would  have  had  to  bear  had  he  not  made 
provisions  therefor.  There  are  men  who 
are  the  only  support  of  families — their 
own  wives  and  children — who  have  been 
firing  engines  over  nine  months,  and  have 
not  yet  made  application  for  membership 
in  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and  who  are  without  a 
dollar  of  insurance.  As  the  case  of  Bro. 
Lenk  so  clearly  exemplifies,  it  matters  not 
how  short  a  time  a  man  is  a  member, 
whether  it  be  for  one-half  hour  or  25 
years,  should  he  be  called  by  death,  his 
beneficiaries  will  rteeive  the  full  amount 
of  his  policy  just  the  same. 

C.  E.  Starkey. 
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The  Boomer  Fireman, 

Again  let  us  take  up  for  inspection  and 
hoped-for  improvement  our  "boomer" 
brother  who  labors  under  the  impression 
that  the  Order  owes  him  a  living  as  long 
as  he  can't  get  a  pension  job.  We  all 
know  he  is  a  detriment  to  the  Order.  He 
has  a  false  idea  of  life  and  its  responsi- 
bilities. Why  should  he  come  along  with 
his  swagger  and  talk,  and  demand  of  a 
hard  working  brother,  who  is  tolling  and 
saving  to  support  a  wife  and  babes,  or  a 
mother  and  sisters,  the  price  of  a  meal,  or 
more?  It  is  true  we  should  show  charity 
to  our  brothers,  but  charity  means  to  help 
those  who  can  not  help  themselves.  Now, 
if  a  brother  isjn  good  health  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  can't  make  sufficient  to 
pay  for  his  meals.  Do  other  men  of  other 
trades  travel  about  the  country  penniless? 
If  they  do  they  are  classed  as  tramjM ! 

There  is  plenty  of  work  nowadays  at 
one  thing  or  another,  and  any  self-respect- 
ing man  will  work  at  most  anything  be- 
fore he  will  acknowledge  he  is  unable  to 
make  enough  to  feed  himself.    We  know 


the  brother  who  feeds  the  boomer  is 
greatly  imposed  upon,  and  for  that  rea- 
son all  lodges  should  have  a  relief  fund, 
made  from  regular  assessments  when  nec- 
essary, to  support  this  class  of  our  Order 
as  long  as  they  exist.  Then  such  expenses 
would  fall  equally  upon  all  members, 
which  would  equalize  and  lighten  the  bur- 
den. 

Tlie  railroads  are  making  a  hard  fight 
on  the  "floater"  as  to  employment,  trans- 
portation, etc.,  and  the  result  is  the  steady 
roan  who  has  met  with  misfortune  and  is 
trying  to  get  on  his  feet  again  comes 
within  this  class  unjustly.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  element  eliminated,  or  at  least 
reformed,  and  if  our  next  convention 
would  take  it  up  and  make  such  members 
carry  a  cash  credit  in  their  lodges,  or- 
make  their  lodges  pay  their  "booming  ex- 
penses" by  issuing  them  "letters  of 
credit,"  for  which  they  would  be  liable, 
this  problem  would  soon  solve  itself  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Order  and  in  justice  to 
all.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  overcome,  and  I  hope  to  hear  from 
the  brother  again.  Member. 


^ 


^ 


« 


^ 


^ 


Keep  a  Smite  on   Your  Lips 


(Written  speoially  for  the  Magavioe  by  a  saparintendant  of  motive  power.) 


Keep  a  smile  on  your  lips  and  be  happy, 
Though  your  life  may  be  fettered  with 

care. 
And  the  clouds  gather  darkly  around  you, 
The  sunshine  will  be  bright  over  there.  . 
Succetb?  all  depends  on  your  efforts. 
And  the  friends  you  will  make  on  your 

Vfay, 
Kvery  one  of  them  willing  to  help  you. 
Is  "f  you  are  only  happy  and  gay. 

Kei^P  *  smile  on  your  lips  and  be  happy, 
ThfS^ugh  your  heart  may  be  aching  with 

dtf  pain, 
Xr  Jl^d  ne'er  let  the  world  know  your  trou- 
bles; 
There's  always  sunshine  after  the  rain. 
And  your  friends,  no  matter  how  humble, 
Will  take  cheer  from  the  smile  on  your 

face. 
A  nd  wish  j'ou  good  luck  on  your  journey, 
Sfl.v !  I  hope  you  win  out  in  the  rare. 


Keep  a  smile  on  your  lips  and  be  happy, 
Though  the  race  may  be  hard  and  you 

lost. 
The  excitement  and  effort  in  trying 
Is  usually  worth  all  it  cost. 
Then  smile  although  you're  defeated. 
And  others  have  led  you  the  pace, 
Keep  smiling  until  you  attain  it. 
And  when  looking  grim  death  in  the  face. 

Keep  a  smile  on  your  lips  and  be  happy. 
Though  you're  leaving  all  that  you  love, 
And  the  friends  that  you  leave  here  in 

sorrow 
Will  think  of  you  smiling  above. 
So  that  when  they  cross  the  dark  river. 
You  will  stand  on  the  opposite  shore 
With  a  smile  on  your  lips  there  to  greet 

them, 
Aflcr  their  life's  work  is  o'er. 

MiSSABC. 
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In     the     Field 


First  Vice  Grand  Master. 

I  left  Phillipsbarg,  N.  J.,  August  4th, 
on  one  of  the  handsome  trains  of  the  Le- 
high Valley,  bound  for  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Upon  arriving  there  I  was  met  at  the 
depot  by  Bro.  John  Clifford,  of  Lodge 
326,  who  gave  the  information  that  a  hall 
could  not  be  secured  for  the  purpose  of 
organization  until  Sunday  evening.  This 
being  the  case,  I  arranged  to  go  to  Brad- 
ford, Pa.,  where  I  visited  Lodge  326.  A 
good  meeting  was  held,  and  the  activity 
of  the  following  brothers  in  the  lodge's 
affairs  was  very  conspicuous:  Bros.  J. 
Clifford,  E.  L.  Hall,  C.  E.  Vibbard.  D. 
E.  Brine,  J.  T.  Sullivan,  A.  L.  Ambrose, 
W.  Fairbanks,  F.  A.  Robertson,  J.  J. 
Reiley,  and  W.  J.  Eckhardt.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  the  lodge  in  good  condi- 
tion. Bro.  William  Fairbanks  takes  his 
usual  interest  in  the  lodge,  though  no 
longer  in  the  railway  service. 

Upon  my  return  to  Salamanca  we 
succeeded  in  organizing  Lodge  681.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Bros.  J.  Collins  and  C.  W.  Burdell, 
of  Lodge  169,  who  report  their  lodge  in 
excellent  condition. 

Bros.  C.  Halbrook,  W.  Rozell,  W.  H. 
Smith  and  C.  Collins  had  a  successful 
fishing  trip  to  Lake  Consus.  We  regret 
that  our  work  was  such  that  we  could 
not  accompany  the  brothers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
following  brothers  for  valued  assistance 
in  perfecting  the  organization  of  Lodge 
681:  J.  J.  Reiley.  of  Lodge  326;  Will- 
iam Baxter,  M.  E.  Gruver,  H.  B.  Smiley, 
of  Lodge  557 ;  D.  G.  Razer,  P.  Sherman, 
J.  Moroney,  of  Lodge  169;  C.  S.  Hale, 
W.  J.  Welsh,  Charles  Kruger,  of  Lodge 
207 ;  Henry  Ehrle,  of  Lodge  316. 

.The  goat  was  furnished  by  the  mem- 
bers of  liOdge  557,  and  the  way  he 
operated  upon  the  candidates  was  a  credit 
to  his  capricious  nature.  His  name  is 
"Billy  Baxter/'  Members  of  Lodge  681 
say  the  latch  string  of  their  lodge-room 
door  always  hangs  on  the  outside  for  all 
members  who  are  in  good  standing. 

After  the  organization  ceremonies  were 
completed,  we  were  invited  to  the 
Phoenix  Hotel,  and  there  sat  down  to  a 
feast  that  would  do  honor  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  full  justice  was  done  to  all  of  the 
good  things  served. 


Bidding  the  brothers  good-bye  we  left 
for  Toronto,  Ont.,  to  attend  the  union 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  Lodges 
67,  262  and  596.  The  meeting  was  a 
success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  All 
the  Lodges  in  Canada  were  represented, 
as  well  as  quite  a  number  from  the 
States.  /  Some  of  those  whom  I  recall 
are :  R.  E.  Quirk,  of  Lodge  149 ;  A.  V. 
Howard  and  C.  Halbrook,  of  Lodge  169 ; 
W.  Kinney,  of  Lodge  476;  A.  P.  Kelly, 
of  Lodge  284;  Fred  Macgregor  and  A. 
Hale,  of  Lodge  485;  F.  A.  Symonds,  of 
Lodge  73.  All  the  visiting  brothers  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  generous  hos- 
pitality extended  them  by  the  Canadian 
brothers.  The  committee  that  had  the 
matter  in  charge  certainly  deserve  spe- 
cial commendation  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  entertain  the  visitors.  There  was 
not  an  idle  moment  in  the  whole  pro- 
gram, for  the  committee  simply  kept 
everything  and  everybody  moving. 

The  Ladies  Society  was  ably  repre- 
sented by  Vice-President  Mrs.  Maude 
Moore,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Ball  and  Martha  J. 
Cameron,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
history  of  the  Society,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plained its  aims  and  objects. 

While  in  Toronto,  in  company  with 
Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master  E.  A.  Ball, 
we  visited  Lodges  262,  67  and  596,  all  of 
which  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
members  working  faithfully  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  organization. 

From  Toronto  we  went  to  Nescopeck, 
Pa.,  where  Bro.  H.  F.  Yeager  was  ex- 
amined for  the  allowance  of  his  disability 
claim. 

Returning  to  Hazleton,  Pa.,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  Lodge  507. 
While  you  don't  hear  much  from  the 
members  of  this  lodge,  Bros.  Charles 
Bodine  and  A.  Kechner  say  that  Lodge 
507  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and 
that  a  warm  welcome  always  awaits  any 
brother  who  comes  that  way. 

While  at  Hazleton  I  worked  "with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Joint  Board,  composed  of 
the  following  brothers:  C.  Bodine,  of 
Lodge  507;  C.  Anderson,  of  Lodge  496; 
James  Nicholson,  of  Lodge  351;  C.  Bar- 
rett, of  Lodge  472;  W.  Luckenbell,  of 
Lodge  384;  W.  Shellenberger,  of  Lodge 
211 ;  James  Downs,  of  Lodge  379;  C.  A. 
McCarty,  of  Lodge  436 ;  H.  J.  Reiley,  of 
TiOdge  11. 


Too 
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Bro.  Keiley,  as  treasurer  of  the  board, 
presented  his  report,  which  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  complete  reports  I  have 
ever  heard  read,  showing  the  financial 
condition  of  a  Joint  Board.  I  consider 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Board  one  of  the  best 
in  the  organization. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  Bros.  A.  C. 
Yocom,  C.  F.  Conahan,  0.  J.  Weigand 
and  John  McGroaty,  of  Lodge  507,  while 
visiting  their  lodge,  and  hope  to  have  this 
pleasure  at  a  regular  meeting  in  the  near 
future. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
where  I  attended  a  picnic  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Lodge  673,  and  Ladies  Society 
No.  00.  A  splendid  day  was  spent  by  all 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Sunbury,  Pa., 
the  home  of  220.  Here  I  met  the  follow- 
ing brothers :  G.  A.  Stable.  W.  Z.  Con- 
rad, A.  J.  Towusend,  P.  K.  McNeely,  J. 
P.  Jones,  F.  Dunkelburger,  C.  F.  Gat- 
schall,  J.  P.  Haughawont,  C.  A.  Cooper, 
George  Hover,  George  Young,  C.  E. 
Hooker,  A.  Kurts,  B.  Byers,  J.  Bachman, 
Frank  Miller,  C.  Freeburn.  H.  W. 
Schoofstall,  John  Fox,  C.  I-«rch,  W.  O. 
Henry,  C.  Kaller. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Bro.  and  Sister  Beaver,  and 
the  following  members,  with  their  wives, 
were  present:  N.  E.  Weaver,  Mrs.  J. 
Brownwell,  Mrs.  J.  Dreen,  K.  Golden,  B. 
F.  Simcox,  F.  Dunkelburger,  J.  P. 
Haughawont,  F.  Miller,  C.  A.  Cooper, 
John  Drum,  C.  F.  Gatschall,  J.  P.  Jones, 
W.  Z.  Conrad,  A.  Kurts,  J.  Bachman, 
George  Stahl,  and  candidate  E.  W. 
Shaffer.  A  most  pleasant  evening  was 
spent  and  all  felt  that  it  had  been  good 
to  be  there. 

Bro.  N.  E.  Beaver  has  the  sympathy 
of  the  members  in  bis  illness.  J.  Drum 
wishes  it  understood  that  he  can  make 
lemonade  and  coffee  on  the  same  stove. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa., 
where  is  located  Lodge  418.  Here  I  met 
the  following  brothers:  John  Raymer, 
F.  H.  Heinbach,  J.  H.  Hill,  Chas.  Tie- 
bathe,  R.  E.  Nagle,  A.  D.  Helm,  J.  R. 
Custer,  W.  C.  Myers.  It  affords  me 
pleasure  to  say  that  these  brothers  are 
working  with  that  degree  of  zeal  and 
earnestness  so  characteristic  of  true 
Brotherhood  men. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Clearfield,  Pa., 
where  I  found  Brothers  G.  P.  Kalbe, 
George  Conklin,  I.  T.  Lasch,  W.  W. 
Robinson,  D.  B.  Stine,  W.  L.  Ammer- 
man,  C.  A.  Ammerman,  W.  Jordan  and 


Frank  McGill  enthusiastically  working 
for  the  best  interests  of  their  lodge  and 
the  Brotherhood  in  general. 

While  at  Jersey  Shore  I  was  shown 
what  is  called  the  gold  medal  engine, 
No.  2333,  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Road.  The  boys  say  she 
is  a  "hummer"  on  coal,  and  that  a  fire- 
man should  have  about  five  dollars  per 
day  for  firing  on  an  engine  of  her  size. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  mention  other 
lodges  and  members  visited,  the  account 
of  which  is  necessarily  omitted  from  thiN 
letter. 

C.  A.  Wtlson. 


Third  Vice  Grand  Master. 

After  finishing  up  my  work  at  St.  Paul 
I  took  a  run  home  for  a  few  days'  rest, 
after  which  I  started  out  to  answer  the 
many  calls  that  were  awaiting  me.  My 
first  stop  was  at  Denison,  Texas,  where 
I  took  up  some  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  members  of  Lodge  8. 
There  are  not  many  old-timers  in  this 
lodge  now — mostly  all  new  members. 
Time  makes  changes,  and  it  certainly  has 
in  Lodge  8. 

While  passing  through  Ft.  Worth  and 
waiting  for  my  train  to  depart,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  with  Bros.  Mann 
and  Douglass,  of  Lodge  83.  These  two 
brothers  are  amongst  our  best,  wide- 
awake members  in  Texas.  They  are  up- 
to-date  in  all  Brotherhood  matters,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  do  business 
with  them.  Liodge  83  is  one  of  Texas* 
oldest  and  best  lodges,  and  her  members 
are  progressive. 

I  had  to  pay  Big  Springs  a  second  visit 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  My  last  visit 
was  to  examine  Bro.  Stinson  for  loco- 
motor ataxia.  I  found  him  in  a  helpless 
condition.  I  had  to  go  via  El  Paso  in 
order  to  reach  Del  Rio,  and  while  in  the 
former  city  had  the  pleasure  of  holding 
a  good  meeting  with  Lodge  135.  I  was 
met  at  the  train  by  Bros.  Bedford  and 
Ambreson,  who  saw  that  I  had  care  while 
with  them.  Bro.  Fred  Barr  and  wife 
arrived  in  El  Paso  about  the  time  I  did, 
and  I  had  his  company  also.  I  held  one 
of  the  best  meetings  in  El  Paso  on  my 
last  visit  there  that  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  hold  in  a  long  time.  I  found  the 
lodge  in  good  condition  and  everybody 
happy.  I  also  met  Bro.  Hugh  Shields, 
who  came  down  from  Alamagordo  to  see 
me.  Bro.  Shields  is  General  Chairman 
of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern,  and  a 
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man  who  knows  his  business.  I  was  ac- 
companied by  Bro.  Barr  to  Del  Rio  and 
San  Antonio.  My  mission  to  Del  Rio 
was  to  examine  Bro.  N.  Wallace,  of 
Lodge  154,  on  account  of  consumption  of 
the  lungs.  I  found  the  brother  in  the 
last  stages  of  this  disease  and  in  a  help- 
less condition.  He  is  cared  for  by  a  de- 
voted wife.  I  held  a  good  meeting  while 
in  Del  Rio;  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  I 
ever  held,  with  Lodge  546.  The  member- 
ship of  this  lodge  is  small,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  material  to  draw  from, 
which  makes  it  hard  for  the  lodge  to 
grow  in  members.  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  the  way  things  are  moving  along  iu 
Del  Rio.  Del  Rio  is  situated  in  southern 
Texas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  which  divides  the  United  States 
from  Old  Mexico. 

My  next  stop  was  at  San  Antonio, 
where  I  examined  Bro.  Cambridge,  of 
Ix)dge  263.  While  in  San  Antonio  I  held 
a  joint  meeting  between  Lodges  145  and 
2(53  and  the  Ladies  Society.  The  meet- 
ing was  not  largely  attended,  owing  to 
the  members  being  out  on  the  road.  I 
found  the  lodges  all  right  and  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  old  stand  as  usual. 

While  on  my  way  north  I  8top])ed  off 
at  Smithville  and  spent  awhile  with  the 
members  of  Lodge  492.  I  found  this 
lodge  moving  along  very  nicely  and  every- 
thing serene  with  them. 

On  September  30th,  in  Cleburne, 
Texas,  a  conference  was  held  between 
President  Kendrick,  General  Manager 
Nixon,  the  Engineers'  committee,  and 
Bros.  Burke  and  Rodgers,  relative  to 
seniority  cases.  The  conference  lasted 
about  five  hours,  and  was  spirited  from 
beginning  to  end.  At  this  time  we  do 
not  know  the  results,  but  can  guess  at 
them  pretty  well.  I  am  thankful  to  Bro. 
Chas.  Rogers,  General  Chairman  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe,  for  many 
kindnesses  shown  me  while  in  Cleburne. 
Bro.  Thomas  Burke,  General  Chairman 
and  member  of  the  Grand  Executive 
Board,  assisted  me  in  an  able  manner, 
and  to  him  I  am  under  many  and  lasting 
obligations.  While  in  Cleburne  several 
good  meetings  were  held,  and  much  good 
should  result  from  them.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Bros.  Joe  Myers, 
of  Ft.  Worth,  and  John  Ward,  of  Long- 
view,  Texas.  Bro.  Myers  is  a  rising 
young  attorney  of  Ft.  Worth,  also  legis- 
lative representative  of  Texas,  while  Bro. 
Ward  has  the  honor  of  being  General 
Chairman  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives of  his  state.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  these  two  brothers,  and  I  always 
appreciate  their  presence.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  very  much  ne^vs  at  this  time, 
but  hope  to  be  able  to  do  better  in  my 
next  letter.  The  outlook  for  the  Order 
is  good.  I  hope  to  have  three  new  lodges 
organized  by  the  time  my  December  letter 
goes  to  press.  q.  W.  Maieb. 


Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master, 

On  September  1st  I  attended  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  Lodge  471,  at  Bridgeburg, 
finding  it  fairly  well  represented,  and 
that  landmark,  Bro.  Alex  Mclntyre,  in 
the  same  position  he  has  occupied  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  likely  to  fill  for 
many  more.  This  lodge  is  in  first-class 
order,  and  that  is  all  to  be  desired. 

The  following  day  I  went  to  Niagara 
Falls,  to  meet  with  the  members  of  Lodge 
487,  but  found  them  nearly  all  on  duty 
without  any  extra  men  available.  How- 
ever, when  I  met  with  that  well-known 
and  thorough  Brotherhood  man,  Bro. 
James  Rhynd,  who  gave  me  a  good  ac- 
coui^t  of  bis  lodge  and  its  finances,  I 
could  not  but  believe  that  I  had  met  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  in  that 
city. 

I  attended  the  regular  meeting  of  Lodge 
151  at  Hamilton,  finding  a  good  attend- 
ance, candidates  in  waiting,  and  all  lodgb 
matters  up-to-date.  With  the  present 
efficient  officers  and  the  eagle  eye  of  Bro. 
W.  J.  Dore  looking  after  its  finances,  this 
lodge  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  mem- 
bers employed  on  the  T.,  H.  &  B.  speak 
well  of  their  officials,  as  they  have  given 
them  a  fair  and  reasonable  schedule. 

On  arriving  at  Toronto  on  Labor  Day, 
in  connection  with  some  work  I  had  in 
hand,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  when  I  looked  upon  that 
large  procession  made  up  entirely  of 
union  men,  which  took  over  one  hour  to 
pass  a  given  point,  and  then  to  compare 
it  with  some  years  past,  when  it  was  al- 
most considered  a  criminal  offense  to  be- 
long to  any  union  or  assembly  of  work- 
ing men. 

On  going  to  London,  I  met  with  Lodge 
117,  at  their  regular  meeting,  and  found 
them  doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand 
in  a  business-like  manner.  Some  of  the 
older  members  have  withdrawn,  but  the 
younger  men  are  joining  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  the  work  as  in  times 
past.  The  future  of  this  lodge  is  very 
bright. 
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Stopping  off  at  Delray  to  meet  with 
Lodge  532  in  regular  session,  I  spent  a 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  evening,  $m 
there  was  a  large  number  present,  and  a 
candidate  initiated  in  a  manner  thr^t  will 
make  an  impression  on  his  memory  for 
several  days  to  come.  I  could  not  help 
but  compare  this  meeting  with  one  I  at- 
tended over  three  years  ago,  when  the 
members  were  almost  afraid  to  let  it  be 
known  that  they  belonged  to  the  organ- 
ization, and  now  nearly  every  eligible 
member  is  enrolled,  with  a  good  financial 
balance  on  the  proper  side  of  the  ledger. 

At  Cadillac  I  found  the  members  of 
Lodge  576  badly  scattered  and  almost  im- 
possible to  hold  a  meeting,  but  with  the 
change  of  time  card  on  the  I.  R.  &  I., 
the  excellent  set  of  experienced  officers 
and  the  contemplated  changes  about  to 
take  place,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  future  of  this  lodge  will 
be  brighter  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

On  going  to  Palmerston,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  Lodge  181  at 
their  recent  session,  and  shaking  hands 
with  a  good  representation  of  its  mem- 


bers. This  is  a  lodge  that  is  seldom 
heard  from,  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
regular  attendance,  lodge  work  and  con- 
stitution carried  out  to  the  letter,  it  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  other  lodges 
more  frequently  heard  from.  If  any  visit- 
ing brothers  happen  to  be  in  that  locality 
they  would  certainly  be  made  welcome  at 
their  meetings,  and  no  doubt  obtain  some 
useful  pointers  for  their  benefit. 

After  a  few  days  at  home  I  went  to 
Montreal  and  met  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Joint  Protective  Board,  which  had  been 
called  there  by  the  officials  of  the  road 
to  arrange  a  new  sthedule,  as  the  old 
one  expired  on  October  9th.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  officers  of  this  system  will 
recognize  the  worth  of  their  engineers 
and  firemen  by  granting  them  a  rate  of 
wages  and  other  conditions  on  the  same 
basis  as  has  been  agreed  upon  on  lines 
with  which  they  are  in  competition.  For 
personal  reasons  I  am  removing  from 
Stratford  to  Brantford,  which  is  forty 
miles  distant  and  on  the  same  line  of  rail- 
road. Please  note  change  of  address. 
E.  A.  Ball. 


^ 


^ 


^ 


We  Do  Not  Care 


We  do  not  care  what  the  world  may  say 
If  those  whom  we  love  are  true ; 

We  do  not  mind  the  toil  of  the  day, 
If  we  know  in  the  dusk  and  the  dew 

There  waits  some  one  who  will  welcome 

As  we  come  home  to  rest ; 
Some  friend  who  will  say  "dear  heart, 
I  know, 
That  today  you  have  done  your  best." 


We  do  not  mind  if  the  thorns  are  sharp. 

Or  the  pathway  is  rough  and  steep; 
We  do  not  mind  if  we  plow  and  sow 

For  others  to  come  and  reap. 
If  we  can   but  hear  when   the  twilight 
comes 

And  the  red  in  the  west  grows  gray. 
Some  dear  voice  whisper  these  words  of 
cheer, 

"You  have  fought  a  good  fight  today ;" 


For  the  heart  don't  care  what  the  world 
may  say 
If  those  whom  it  loves  are  true, 
For   'twas  ever  and  always   the   heart's 
own  way 
To  long  for,  and  love  and  rue; 
You  forget  the  gain,  the  loss  and  the  pain. 

That  tortures  your  pulsing  breast. 
If  there's  one  who  always  in  sweet,  blind 
faith 
Can  say,  "You  have  done  your  best." 
— Member. 
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Correspondence 


Notice. 

All  letters  or  communications  Intended 
for  publication  in  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  musrt  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  writer.  If  the  writer  of 
an  article  for  publication  desires  that  his 
or  her  name  be  withheld,  such  request  will 
be  complied  with,  but  the  correct  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  must  be  fur- 
nished this  oflBce  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  otherwise  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  same. 

^       ^       ^ 

Lodge  240— (J.  W.  Rosier,  Jackson,  Mich.) 
On  behalf  of  Lodge  240  I  desire  to  make 
reference  to  an  inciaent  which,  although 
now  sometime  past,  has  not  yet  lost  its  In- 


glneers  Warren  Stoddard,  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  Thomas  WliA,es,  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  had  they  been  preparing  for  a 
fast  run  to  Michigan  City  they  could  not 
have  watched  the  steam  gauge  or  been 
more  anxious  to  have  everything  right. 
They  deserve  credit  for  their  splendid 
work  for  in  their  hands  largely  was  the 
key  of  success,  and  they  made  it. 

••As  5  o'clock  drew  near  both  men  coaled 
up  repeatedly  and  soon  the  blow-off  began 
to  hiss  a  sound  which  Is  music  to  a  fire- 
man's ears.  And  the  hissing  was  good  and 
plenty,  for  let  It  be  known  these  old- 
timers  had  lots  of  life  left  in  them  If  they 
had  been  robbed  of  their  bells  and  brass 
work  and  to  show  that  they  had  life  they 
were  paced  back  and  forth  Just  like  horses 
preparing  for  a  great  race.  The  track,  too, 
was  perfect,  and  If  there  were  any  Jere- 
miahs present  their  prophecies  could  not 
be  worth  the  breath  it  takes  to  croak. 


PREARRANGED  FOURTH  OF  JULY  COLLISION  AT  JACKSON.  MICH. 

mt  CAB  1m  eonlampUiad  %vitiiMit  fi«itrfii*  on  •OBMbody  vvttinff  **4«irs" 
or  warve  for  it 


terest.  That  incident  was  the  celebration 
of  the  4th  of  July,  in  which  a  genuine  and 
successful  wreck  was  designed  and  carried 
out  with  two  brothers  of  our  lodge  as  the 
chief  actors  In  the  drama,  vis.,  Bros.  Stod- 
dard and  Wilkes.  One  of  our  newspapers 
referred  to  the  matter  in  Its  columns  as 
follows: 

•'The  management  and  all  concerned  In 
the  big  Fourth  of  July  celebration  In  Jack- 
son are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  affair  and  the  execution  of  the 
program.  The  great  sensation  of  the  day 
was,  of  course,  the  collision  of  two  big 
locomotives  and  this  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter. 

•*•  •  •  For  hours  before  the  time  set 
these    engines    were    in    the    hands    of   En- 


"The  great  crowd  had  to  be  gotten  out 
of  harm  8  way,  and  for  this  pnrpoKe  there 
was  a  detail  of  soldiers  who  did  the  work 
good  naturedly  and  it  was  an  obedient 
crowd. 

"When  the  signal  to  start  was  given  by 
Capt.  Sparks  waving  a  white  flag,  both  en- 
gines went  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
track.  Then  there  were  three  distinct 
whistles  and  the  fatal  moment  came.  So 
still  was  the  crowd  one  could  hear  the 
heart    beats. 

"PufOng,  puflSng,  came  the  Iron  monsters, 
and  at  the  south  end  Engineer  Stoddard 
had  Jumped  earlv-'wise  man,  too  but  En- 
gineer Wilkes  did  not  have  such  a  good 
chance  to  Jumn  and  wh^  he  did  get  It  he 
rolled  over  ana  twisted  his  nnkle. 
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"Ou  came  the  steaming  engines  and  they 
had  space  enough  to  get  up  speed  of  about 
20  mlieft  an  hour.  That  was  enough,  or 
proved  enough  to  cause  the  prettiest 
smashup  in  a  heau-end  collision  one  would 
wish  to  see.  They  looked  as  though  they 
might  pass,  but  it  was  only  one  tracK  and 
the  next  moment  there  was  a  sight  that 
can  not  be  told  In  words.  Wllker  engine 
•ran  right  into  the  end  of  Stoddard's  and 
her  smokestack  was  thrown  several  yards 
distant,  the  top  of  the  steam  chest  further 
away,  and  both  cylinders  were  twisted 
into  a  mass  of  old  Iron.  The  cabs  and 
tenders  of  both  came  inio  each  other, 
showing  tnat  had  there  been  any  person 
on  either  engine  It  would  have  been  all 
day  with  them,  for  the  cabs  were  a  shape- 
less mass.  On  the  Wilkes  engine  the  big 
tender  shifted  four  feet  and  water  poured 
out  of  it  like  a  tub  losing  its  bottom. 
Stoddard  s  engine  was  so  'busted'  that 
steam  came  pouring  out  of  it  in  a  deafen- 
ing roar.  The  crowd  went  frantic  for  a 
minute,  for  it  was  a  huge  success. 

"Th«  guards  had  to  holler  'stand  back,' 
and  the  officers  Issued  special  orders  to 
keep  them  back  for  there  was  a  chance  of 
a  big  explosion.  For  15  minutes  the  crowd 
was  kept  at  bay;  then  the  danger  passed 
and  thousands  made  a  rush  to  the  scene 
and  hundreds  picked  up  mementos  in  the 
way  of  pieces  of  both  engines  to  carry 
away  and  talk  about  in  years  to  come. 

"It  could  not  have  been  a  greater  suc- 
cess. Tne  collision  was  witnessed  by  many 
mechanical  engineers,  among  them  Master 
Mechanic  McBain,  of  the  Junction  shops. 
Assistant  Chief  Engineer  Bronner,  and 
others,  who  came  from  Detroit  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  witnessing  the  collision." 


LODGB  41$— (Member,  Mahonlngtown,  Pa.) 
We  have  a  membership  of  nearly  100  mem- 
bers. Our  goat  has  been  working  over- 
time for  tne  past  few  weeks.  We  are  on 
the  Erie  and  Ashtabula  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg. 
Business  has  been  very  good  here  during 
the  entire  summer.  Several  of  the  boys 
have  been  promoted  to  the  right  side.  We 
have  some  very  good  engines  here  to  fire, 
and  they  are  In  the  pool,  first  In,  first  out. 
This  lodge  meets  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month,  at  1  p.  m.  and  the  third  Thursday 
at  7:30  p.  m.  Our  ofllcers  are  very  able 
'and  eflldenc,  and  are  always  working  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Brotherhood.  They 
are,  H.  H.  Edwards,  Master;  H.  F.  Bow- 
ers. Vice  Master;  H.  D.  Lackey.  Secretary, 
and  J.  C.  Fox,  Collector  and  Treasurer. 
On  September  7th  train  84,  from  Stones- 
boro  to  this  city.  In  charge  of  Engineer  L. 
C.  Maskev  and  BMreman  W.  J.  Cannon, 
and  an  excursion  train  In  charge  of  En- 
gineer J.  B.  Popham  and  Fireman  S.  D. 
Cox,  came  together  In  a  head-end  collision 
about  eight  miles  from  this  city  near  Wil- 
mington Junction.  Engineer  Maskey  and 
Brother  W.  J.  Cannon  met  with  Instant 
death.  Engineer  Popham  now  lies  in  the 
hospital  in  a  precarious  condition.  His 
fireman  escaped  with  a  badly  wrenched 
shoulder.  Several  of  the  excursionists 
were  painfully  bruised.  It  was  a  very  fog- 
gy morning  and  they  met  on  a  sharp  curve 
and  the  men  had  little  chance  for  their 
lives.  The  engines  are  In  a  very  badly 
damaged   condition. 

Bro.  Cannon  was  a  resident  of  Stones- 
boro,  Pa.,  and  had  been  a  member  of  this 
lodge  for  about  three  months.  He  was 
twenty  years  of  age  and  leaves,  besides 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  a  wife  and 
one  child  to   mourn   their  loss.     Owing  to 


the  mutilated  condition  of  the  body  the  fu- 
neral was  held  the  next  day,  the  following 
brothers  being  In  attendance  and  acting  as 
pall-bearers:  H.  H.  Edwards,  H.  F.  Bow- 
ers, U.  D.  Lackey,  J.  C.  Fox,  W.  M.  Green- 
wood and  R.  D.  Reed.  Engineer  Maskey 
was  a  member  of  Division  566  B.  of  L.  E.. 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  one  baby  girl,  be- 
sides parents,  brothers  and  sisters  to 
mourn  their  loss.  This  catastrophy  has 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  community 
where  the  men  were  both  well  known. 
The  exact  cause  of  the  wreck  Is  not  known 
as  yet.  We  would  like  to  have  some  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  officers  visit  us  some  time 
in  the  near  future. 


LouoB  448— (Member,  Cumberland,  Md.) 
It  Is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  write  of  the 
death  of  our  late  brother,  William  Wat- 
kins,  who  met  his  death  August  10,  1S05,  on 
the  W.  V.  C.  &  P.  H.  R.  near  Hendricks. 
W.  Va.  Bro.  Watkins  had  been  promoted 
about  two  years  ago,  and  had  run  out  of 
Cumberland  for  a  year.  He  was  then  sent 
to  Elkins  and  ran  from  there  to  Thomas. 
On  August  10th  he  left  Elkins  and  went  to 
Thomas.  On  his  return  trip  going  down 
Black  Fork  his  train,  composed  of  forty 
cars,  got  beyond  control  and  rushed  down 
the  mountain  at  lightning  speed;  twenty- 
eight  of  the  cars  were  piled  high  in  the 
air,  and  out  oi  this  number  six  or  eight 
cars  were  all  that  could  be  saved.  (Jne 
feature  of  the  wreck  was  that  the  two 
cars  behind  the  engine  stayed  on  the 
track,  broke  loose  and  went  down  the 
mountain  grade  a  distance  of  three  miles 
near  Hendricks.  It  overtook  a  freight  and 
landed  in  the  caboose,  hurting  two  or 
three  trainmen  on  that  train. 

Bro.  Watkins  was  a  single  man,  his 
father  and  mother  living  in  England.  He 
had  been  in  this  country  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  and  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board  for  two  years  on  the  system 
he  worked  on,  and  had  been  a  member  of 
Lodge  44S  since  March  19,  1900.  The  only 
known  relative  he  had  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was  an  uncle  living  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  at  Hyndman. 
As  soon  as  this  sad  accident  occurred  Bro. 
H.  B.  Martin,  Master  of  our  lodge,  secured 
transportation  and  several  of  our  members 
went  to  Elkins  and  took  charge  of  the  re- 
mains and  did  everything  possible  to  find 
his  people.  After  a  delay  of  twenty  honrs 
we  finally  located  his  sister.  Mrs.  Alice 
Hay  ward,  Seattle,  Wash.,  who  is  named 
as  beneficiary  In  his  policy  of  $1,600.  The 
distance  being  so  great  she  wired  us  to 
bury  him  here,  and  as  his  uncle  was  de- 
sirous of  having  the  remains  brought  to 
Hyndman  and  placed  in  the  family  bury- 
ing ground,  we  took  them  to  that  point. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by 
our  lodge.  TransportatloAi  was  granted 
over  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  for  all.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  brothers  of  Lodge  407  for  their 
earnest  help  in  locatlnr  tils  sister.  To  the 
bereaved  relatives  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

^       ^       ^ 

Lodge  647— (W.  F.  Gallagher.  Blalrsville, 
Pa.)  We  were  organ.sed  on  August  27th 
last,  and  at  our  first  regular  meeting  we 
had  thirty-four  charter  members,  twenty- 
five  on  transfers  and  nine  on  application. 
Our  ofiicers  and  members  of  boards  were 
all  present  excepting  four,  and  they  were 
out  on  the  road.  I  would  like  to  know 
where  there  Is  a  new  lodge  that  can  beat 
it.     I   was  Secretary   for  nearly  ten  yeorf 
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of  Lou);e  347  aou  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
tUrougli  writlug  to  the  Magazine  ofHce.  i 
will  come  again  now,  since  I  am  betiind 
the  deslt  for  Lodge  647.  1  stili  find  the  B. 
of  L.    F.  good  enough  for  me. 


LoDOB  2U^(Member,  Susquehanna,  Pa.) 
Our  lodge  at  present  is  In  a  flourishing 
condition.  Bro.  James  Madigan  is  a  flue- 
looklng  fellow  behind  the  baby  wagon  and 
seems  to  be  able  to  handle  it  with  the  best 
of  care.  Bro.  Balmer  nas  been  on  the  sick 
list  for  several  days.  The  new  large  en- 
gines and  the  warm  weather  do  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  boys.  The  new  ashpit  at 
the  roundhouse  is  very  near  completed. 
They  are  making  more  room  in  the  house 
for  the  large  engines.  Bro.  Creggin  is 
bustling  to  get  all  little  grievances 
straightened  out.  Bro.  C.  H.  Rose  is  nurs- 
ing a  sprained  ankle,  caused  by  a  fall  from 
nis  engine  one  day  last  week.  Bro.  James 
Griffin^s  condition  Is  not  very  much  im- 
proved and  he  will  have  to  go  to  Jersey 
City  for  treatment  this  week.  We  hope 
to  see  him  on  the  Fiver  again  very  soon. 
Any  time,  brothers,  that  you  may  happen 
1.0  come  this  way,  why  Just  make  yourself 
known  and  you  will  And  some  of  the  old 
reliable  boys  waiting  to  greet  you. 


LoDGB  679— (Member,  Black  Rock.  Utah.) 
No  doubt  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
would  like  to  hear  from  this  new  lodge. 
We  were  organized  on  June  27th,  with  20 
charter  members  and  now  are  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition  with  a  membership  of  40,  and 
still  have  10  applications  to  look  after.  All 
the  new  brothers  employed  are  transferring 
at  once,  as  they  see  that  it  is  to  their  in- 
terest to  Join  the  lodge  on  the  system  on 
which  they  are  employed.  There  are  but 
two  lodges  on  this  road,  but  we  hope  to 
bave  another  at  Las  Vegas  pretty  soon. 
As  this  is  the  end  of  our  division,  and  the 
California  Division  Joins  there.  It  would 
be  a  dne  place  for  a  lodge.  This  would 
give  the  boys  on  the  California  Division  a 
chance  to  know  a  little  about  Brotherhood 
matters,  as  they  are  shut  out  from  know- 
ing anything  at  present.  Our  local  Chair- 
mau,  Bro.  J.  C.  JeflTerles,  Is  now  In  Los 
Angeles  on  the  Joint  Protective  Board,  as- 
sisted by  the  local  Chairman  from  663. 
The  urothers  wish  them  success  in  their 
undertaking  in  trying  to  get  a  new  sched- 
ule. This  lodge  is  very  proud  of  their  lo- 
cal Chairman.  The  member?  feel  that  he 
is  possessed  with  every  qualification  to  fill 
the  position  that  he  now  holds.  He  fires 
one  of  the  big  Pacific  type  engines  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  and  Black  Rock,  and  he 
Is  there  with  the  goods. 

Five  of  our  oldest  firemen  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  right  side.  Bro.  Roy  Miller 
has  been  setting  them  up  to  the  cigars,  not 
because  he  has  been  promoted,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  little  one  has  arrived 
at  his  home.  Bro.  L.  D.  Patterson  is  one 
of  the  lucky  five  who  was  promoted.  He 
was  firing  the  Nephi  Limited,  the  cannon 
ball   run. 

Our  collector,  Bro.  D.  M.  Richmond,  does 
not  pass  any  one  up  and  Is  already  with 
his  hand  ontfrtretched  to  collect.  Bro. 
Crane's  wife,  who  has  been  in  the  i:«ast 
for  some  time,  has  again  Joined  her  hus- 
band. He  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
young  men  here.  Bro.  Winfleld  is  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  State,  all  on  account  of 
the  arrival  of  a  bouncing  baby  girl  at  his 
home.  Dick  has  become  -very  childish 
since  b«»  has  been  assigned  to  the  desert. 


Our  new  district  foreman  has  taken  full 
charge  oi  the  new  shops  and  roundhouse. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  he  is  well  liked 
by  all  and  hope  he  will  make  a  success  of 
his  new  position.  Bro.  M.  King  is  back 
on  the  right  side  again  after  a  long  siege 
of  illnesH. 

^       ^       ^ 

Lodge  451— (Member,  South  Chicago,  111.) 
For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  our 
lodge  has  ueath  claimed  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, this  time  Bro.  C.  J.  Miller.  He  died 
on  August  29th,  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
death  of  this  brother  is  particularly  sad, 
occurring  when  It  did,  as  he  was  so  young 
and  a  very  bright  and  promising  member. 
We  sincerely  mourn  his  loss.  He  had  been 
at  the  hospital  and  was  removed  to  his 
home  a  few  days  before  and  was  able  to 
be  up  and  about,  when  he  had  a  relapse 
and  died.  Bro.  Miller  leaves  a  wife  and 
little  child,  father  and  mother,  and  to 
these  relatives  tne  members  of  this  lodge 
extend  their  deepest  sympaiuy.  The  body 
was  taken  to  Patterson,  Ohio,  where  the 
funeral  was  held.  As  many  of  our  mem- 
bers as  possible  met  at  the  house  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  love  and  respect  and 
accompany  the  remains  to  the  train,  Bros. 
J.  W.  Kelly  and  W.  J.  Schuyler  going 
through  with  the  remains.  We  wish  to 
thank  the  Nickel  Plate  Railway  ofllcials 
for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  transpor- 
tation for  tne  members  and  family. 


LoDOB  289  —  (Member,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.)  As  it  has  been  some  time  since  I 
have  seen  a  Magazine,  and  not  knowing 
what  is  going  on  around  the  country,  1 
thought  I  would  let  the  boys  hear  from 
the  Q.  &  C.  members.  The  weather  Is 
prettv  warm  here  at  present.  As  there  are 
members  of  this  lodge  scattered  all  around 
the  country  they  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  us.  As  business  here  on  this  di- 
vision is  picking  up,  and  I  think  will  con- 
tinue so.  some  of  the  boys  have  been  pro- 
moted. I  was  under  the  Impression  that 
we  had  a  very  poor  grade  of  coal  to  con- 
tend with,  but  from  what  I  can  learn  os 
to  the  quality  of  coal  used  on  other  roadn 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  we  have  not 
got  It  so  bad  after  all.  We  have  been 
using  small  engines  on  this  road,  but  they 
are  going  to  oe  replaced  by  the  larger 
ones  In  a  short  time.  We  have  pretty 
good  runs  here,  but,  of  course,  they  are 
not  as  good  as  those  In  the  West.  The 
mountain  scenery  along  the  road  Is  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  We  have  a  fast 
freight  run  where  we  only  work  20  days 
a  month  and  receive  very  fair  pay.     Our 

Sassenger  runs  are  very  good,  as  we  get 
>  hours  rest  at  home  and  9  hours  at  tue 
other  end  and  I  think  that  Is  pretty  good. 
Oor  M.  M.  i^  as  good  as  could  be  wished 
for  and  is  liked  by  all  tue  men  under  hlB 
charge.  These  engines  do  not  burn  very 
much  coal,  and  that  gives  us  a  good  chance 
to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  rest.  I  will 
expect  to  hear  from  some  of  the  old  w. 
&  C.  boys  who  are  in  some  far  off  coun- 
try working. 

^       ^       ^ 

LoDGB  563— (Member.  Shamokin,  Pa.) 
This  lodge  was  transferred  from  New  Ber- 
ry to  Shamokin  with  86  members.  We 
have  been  taking  In  some  new  stock  and 
have  transferred  some  brothers  today.  We 
have  now  84  members.  On  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 26th,  we  celebrated  our  anniversary 
at  the  beautiful  Edgewood  park  and  had  a 
grand  time.    The  committee  deservpK  cred- 
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it  for  tUe  uice  way  In  which  this  affair  was 
carried  thruugh.  Everybody  had  a  good 
time,  and  we  only  wish  that  we  had  a  few 
more  brothers  such  as,  Bros.  liensevich, 
Derzeu,  Wendell,  Tnomas,  Wynne  and 
Jackson,  who  were  on  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangemeuttf.  They  left  nothing  undone 
(neiiuer  did  we)  to  make  It  a  success. 

We  hare  some  members  here  who  could 
attend  evei-y  meeting  if  they  only  would, 
but  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  do  not. 
Then  again  we  have  some  who  are  so  In- 
terested that  they  lose  time  to  attend 
meetings  regularly.  However,  this  lodge  Is 
considered  In  a  good  nourishing  condition. 
This  Is  the  lirst  time  that  this  lodge  has 
asked  for  space  In  the  Magazine,  and  I 
hope  to  be  a  regular  contributor.  We  ex- 
tend our  best  wishes  to  all  members  of 
tnis  grand   organlzauon. 


LoDQB  52— (G.  W.  Cogley,  Logansport, 
ind.)  I  notice  that  none  of  our  brothers 
have  let  our  sister  lodges  know  anything 
about  us  through  the  columns  of  our 
worthy  Magazine.  In  behalf  of  Good- Will 
Lodge  &2,  i  will  say  that  she  Is  In  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  We  have  a  membership 
of  132,  and  by  our  next  convention  we  hope 
to  reach  the  IsO  mark.  Our  attendance  is 
good  and  we  have  a  very  good  set  of  oflS- 
cers.  Bro.  Costgrlff  always  has  a  gooct 
word  for  all  the  boys  that  he  meets.  He 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  ladles, 
also,  and  says  that  the  principal  reason 
that  he  does  not  get  married  is  that  all 
the  ladles  want  him  and  he  does  not  de- 
sire to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of  them. 

The  ladles  have  a  splendid  Society  and 
they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  They 
have  90 me  very  faithful  workers,  and  a 
nicer  set  of  good-looking  ladies  are  not  to 
be  found  in   the   Waoash   Valley. 

On  August  6ih  we  received  a  letter  from 
our  Second  Vice  Grand  Master,  Bro.  Tlm- 
otny  Shea,  saying  that  he  would  meet  52 
and  53  jointly  on  August  llth.  He  was 
true  to  his  word,  and  as  the  train  pulled 
In  over  the  Wabash  at  9:48,  his  genial 
smile  was  soon  reco^^.  Ized  as  he  emerged 
from  the  train  platform  where  a  number 
of  the  boys  had  gone  to  meet  him.  We  es- 
corted him  to  the  Barrett  Hotel,  where  he 
had  dinner  and  was  then  ready  for  busi- 
ness. Going  to  the  lodge-room  he  was 
greeted  by  a  large  crowd,  and  then  the 
time  for  the  performance  began,  and  all 
went  well  until  a  candidate  was  prepared 
for  the  goat,  as  he  was  well  trained  for 
this  occasion  he  was  anxious  for  the  vic- 
tim and  did  his  work  well.  After  this 
candidate  was  Initiated  there  was  an  un- 
usual alarm  at  the  outside  door,  which 
upon  investigation  proved  to  be  B  Piurlbus 
ifnum  Lodge  81,  who  were  Invited  in.  Bro. 
Shea  then  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and 
Instructive  talk,  after  which. we  were  in- 
vited into  the  banquet  room  by  the  ladles, 
and  I  must  say  that  the  very  tables 
seemed  to  groan  under  the  load  of  good 
things  to  eat  and  every  one  seemed  to  en- 
Joy  It  immensely. 

On  August  16th  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  the 
Ladles  Socletv  of  this  place  gave  their 
5th  annual  picnic  at  the  beautiful  Spencer 
Park,  which  was  well  attended  and  was  a 
grand  success.  Bro.  J.  D.  Murphy  gave  us 
some  of  his  solos,  which  he  rendered  very 
eloquently. 

^       ^       ^ 

Lodge  235— (Member,  Pittsburg,  Pa.) 
After  having  attended  the  picnic  neld  by 
I^odges  235  anu  646  on  August  31st  last  1 
feel  as  much  puffed  up  with  pride  as  some 


of  our  newly  promoted  engineers  appear  to 
be  with  importance,  after  having  made  a 
aay  on  an  accommodation.  My  pride  is 
caused  by  the  good  behavior  of  the  boys, 
as  everyone  seemed  to  consider  himself  a 
committee  on  good  order.  As  646  won  the 
ball  game  and  most  of  the  prizes,  I  wish  to 
warn  them  that  pride  goetn  before  a  fall. 
I  also  want  to  tell  them  that  If  they  get 
each  of  their  members  a  pair  of  electric 
shoes  like  the  ones  worn  in  the  ball  game, 
for  service  on  the  road,  there  will  not  be 
80  many  detention  reports  handed  in  by 
our  engineers  here  in  Pittsburg.  This  is 
not  said  because  we  are  sore,  but  in  a 
spirit  Of  brotnerly  love. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  officers  of  the 
Pittsburg  Division  for  their  courteous  tieat- 
ment  and  their  generosity  to  our  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  as  we  received  every- 
thing that  we  asked  for,  free  train  In- 
cluded. We  also  wish  to  compliment  the 
said  committee.  The  Russian  and  Japan- 
ese commissioners  are  not  in  it  with  them. 
Was  there  any  one  who  doubted  the  suc- 
cess of  our  picnic  or  the  greatness  of  646? 
If  so,  they  should  have  interviewed  Bro. 
Bracken  while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
cars  at  the  entrance  to  the  park. 


LoDoifl  564— (W.  L.  Brooker.  Chicago,  111.) 
Aiost  of  our  old  officers  having  refused  to 
use  their  names  for  re-election,  we  have 
Just  launched  forth  into  another  year  with 
an  entire  new  list  of  officers.  Now,  broth- 
ers, let  us  all  get  together  and  give  them 
all  the  support  we  can  by  attending  meet- 
ings a  liitfe  more  regularly  and  assisting 
them  in  the  good  work,  for  our  goat  is 
still  in  good  shape  and  always  looking  for 
new  material  to  work  on,  as  perhaps  some 
of  our  new  brothers  can  tell  us. 

Vacation  being  about  over,  the  brothers 
who  were  lucky  enough  are  coming  back 
from  a  month's  recreation.  Some  of  those 
that  could  not  get  a  month  managed  to 
stretch  their  lime  a  little,  as  Bro.  Koehn 
could  tell  us  if  he  would  relate  that  lit- 
tle Incident  in  the  Nebraskan  cornfleld:*. 
were  a  hoe,  a  cornstalk  and  a  toe  got 
mixed  up  together.  We  have  a  good  mem- 
bership nere  and  although  we  are  losing 
a  few  of  our  older  heaus,  ther  having  gone 
into  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  we  still  have  some 
good   material   coming  along  the   line. 

We  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  Vice 
Grand  Masters  or  Grand  Lodge  officers 
give  us  a  call.  It  is  a  good  while  since  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  any 
of  them. 


LODGB  130— (Member,  Master,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.)  The  following  news  item  taken 
from  a  Milwaukee  paper  is  self-explana- 
tory: • 

"According  to  statements  by  men  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Uailway  Firemen  is  taking  steps  to  help 
Gov.  La  Follette  in  his  fight  against  rail- 
way   corporations. 

"Within  the  past  week,  it  is  said,  one  of 
the  Milwaukee  lodges  of  the  organisation 
has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  members  of 
the  Order  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  Gov.  La  IToiiette  Is  billed  to  speak, 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  attitude 
of  Wisconsin's  chief  executive  agaiuGrt  cor- 
porate power,  and  particularly  against  the 
railroads,  and  extolling  his  interest  in  la- 
bor  organizations. 

"The  letter  also  urges  members  of  the 
organization,  in  the  cities  and  towns  which 
be  visits,  to  send  committees  to  call  upon 
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liim  anu  to  show  blm  every  courtesy  possi- 
ble." 

For  Lodge  130  I  wish  to  plead  not  guilty 
of  talcing  any  pare  in  using  or  sending  out 
the  circulars  referred  to  in  the  above  arti- 
cle, if  such  a  circular  was  sent  broadcast 
over  the  country  as  ^ated.  I  wish  to  in- 
lorm  our  members  into  whose  hands  it 
may  have  fallen,  or  anyone  of  our  mem- 
bers that  may  have  heard  Got.  La  FoUette 
speak  during  his  tour  through  different 
States,  that  under  our  great  reform  with 
Gov.  La  Pollette  at  the  head,  that  this 
State  is  a  good  place  for  any  of  our  mem- 
bers looking  for  a  posliion  to  stay  away 
from.  They  can  not  obtain  transportation 
unless  thev  are  good  box-car  hustlers,  and 
they  must  keep  out  of  the  crew's  sight,  as 
tney  are  compelled,  under  our  new  Rail- 
way Commission  Law,  to  put  them  off  or 
leave  themselves  liable  to  arrest,  fine  and 
Imprisonment  for  giving  them  free  trans- 
portation.    For   several   years  the   road   I 


and  prospering.  Ask  any  of  the  brothers 
who  attended  the  meeting  about  our  boys 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  all  right. 
At  our  last  regular  meeting  on  August  13th 
we  had  two  of  our  Vice  Grand  Masters 
present,    Bros.   Wilson   and    Ball. 

Bro.  Wilson  acted  as  Master  and  one 
candidate  was  initiated.  The  lodge  was 
crowded,  and  thirty  visiting  brothers  were 
present.  We  are  initiating  candidates  at 
nearly  every  second  meeting,  but  some  of 
our  old  members  are  withdrawing  to  Join 
the  B.  of  L.  B. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  have 
lost  two  of  our  brothers.  Bro.  Wm. 
Keaney  died  in  January  from  injuries  re- 
ceived by  being  run  over  by  an  engine. 
Bro.  Keaney  was  Inner  Guard  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  the  members  of  this  lodge 
miss  him  very  much. 

Bro.  k. 'Stocks  was  drowned  on  July  30th 
and  his  body  was  recovered  August  1st. 
The  boys  turned  out  well  at  his  funeral. 
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fire  ou  furnished  transportation  to  fire- 
men looking  for  employment,  but  it  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  now.  If  any  of  our 
brothers  should  find  themselves  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  can  not  get  out.  do  not  look  dag- 
gers at  any  of  the  brothers  of  our  Order 
when  they  tell  you  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
great  reform  laws  of  Wisconsin  to  furnish 
you  with  transportation  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Our  convention  committee  has  been  se- 
lected, headed  by  Bro.  Humphrey,  of 
Lodge  388,  and  earnestly  hope  that  every 
member  in  this  city  will  ^fve  this  com- 
mittee their  undivided  support  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  our  convention,  one  year 
hence,  a  grand  success.  Now.  brothers, 
get  a  hustle  on  you  and  show  Milwaukee 
as  it  should  be  shown  and  can  be  shown. 


LODGK  262— (Arthur  E.  Bishop,  West  To- 
ronto, Out.)  This  will  let  the  brothers 
who  did  not  attend  the  union  meeting  in 
Toronto,  know  that  this  lodge  is  still  alive 


over  tifty  being  in  line  to  pay  their  last 
respects,  ^e^  number  of  members  of  other 
railroad  Orders  also  attended  the  funeral. 
Bro.  blocks  was  an  only  son,  and  the  sym- 

Kathy  01  our  members  is  extended  to  the 
ereaved  father  and  mother.  Bro.  Ed. 
Walker  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis 
eyesight.  He  was  a  hostler  and  fell  off 
an  engine  about  eighteen  months  ago.  The 
fall  caused  cataracts  to  form  on  nis  eyes 
and  tnrough  an  operation  his  sight  was 
destroyed.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
him  In  his  sad  aflllction. 


Lodge  602~(Eme8t  Watrous.  Shawnee. 
O.  T.)  The  correspondence  department  be- 
comes more  Interesting  to  me  with  every 
issue,  and  I  dare  say  the  same  for  many 
other  brothers  at  home  and  abroad. 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  lulnk  how^  much 
about  home  people  and  home  events  a  few 
words  mean  to  those  who  are  absent?  I 
sympaiulse  with  the  brother  of  Lodge  77 
In  the  oil  fields  of  Kansas.    I  waited  until 
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I  made  up  my  mind  no  one  else  would 
write  and  then  I  wrote.  His  suggestions 
as  to  the  attendance  at  lodge  meetings  are 
very  good  and  we  all  know  they  should 
be  followed  by  the  brothers  everywhere, 
but  let  each  one  ask  himself,  do  we  do  It? 
For  nearly  two  years  1  have  kept  a  regis- 
ter for  Lodge  602,  and  I  will  say  to  the 
credit  of  our  members  we  have  some  first- 
class  attenders.  'ihere  are  a  few  who  can 
always  be  found  on  the  street  instead  of 
in  the  lodge  room  on  meeting  nights— but 
such  cases  are  the  exception  ana  not  the 
rule,  1  am  glad  to  say. 

Business  has  been  very  good  here  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  which  has  kept  many  of 
us  away  from  lodge,  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  faith- 
ful who  will  do  all  they  can  at  such  a 
time.  Bros.  Wm.  Lambert,  C.  W.  Race,  B. 
P.  Durand,  Albert  McGee  and  C.  O.  But- 
ton have  successfully  passed  their  exam- 
ination and  are  now  engineers  on  this  di- 
vision of  the  Rock  island.  We,  one  and 
all,  wish  them  success  and  plenty  of  it 
in  their  new  ana  responsible  positions. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Bro.  Peter  F.  Han- 
non,  who  died  of  appendicitis  at  Eureka 
Springs.  ArK.,  July  ^st. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Lodge  W2  that  our  charter  has  been  draped 
in  mourning  for  a  departed  brother,  and 
we  one  and  all  sincerely  trust  that  it  will 
be  the  last  time.  Bro.  Hannon  had  been 
in  poor  health  for  some  time  and  went  to 
Eureka  Springs,  hoping  the  change  would 
benefit  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  First 
reports  from  there  were  encouraging  and 
led  us  to  believe  he  would  soon  be  with 
us  again,  but  a  higher  power  deemed 
otherwise,  and  today  we  are  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  friend  and  brother,  dear  to  us 
all.  Bro.  Hannon  was  born  at  Bradford, 
Pa.,  about  'Si  years  ago,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  roundhouse  foreman  at 
this  place.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  worked  their  way  up  the  ladder,  hav- 
ing at  one  time  fired  out  of  Helper,  Utah, 
on  the  R.  G.  W.  Knowing  as  he  did  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  th6  men  on  the 
road,  he  was  a  friend  and  brother  to  us 
at  any  and  all  times. 

His  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
held  in  Shawnee,  and  the  respect  and  es- 
teem In  which  he  was  held,  was  evinced 
by  the  large  concourse  of  sorrowing 
friends  and  brothers  who  followed  his  re- 
mains to  their  last  resting  place  in  Fair- 
view  Cemetery. 

Bro.  Hannon  leaves  a  father,  mother, 
broiuer,  sister  and  two  little  daughters, 
and  to  these  in  their  bereavement,  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  lodge  extend 
their  heartfelt  sympathy. 

#       #       # 

LoDGB  4S1— <C.  E.  Lindguist,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.)  We  have  by  no  means  been  Idle,  for 
our  membership  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  members  of  our  lodge  are  still 
of  that  good  hustling  spirit,  and  never  let 
anything  get  by  them  in  the  way  of  lodge 
work. 

Our  K.  line  members  are  certainly  very 
much  pleased  over  the  results  of  the  Bur- 
lington Joint  Protective  Board  meeting  in 
Chicago,  and  our  representative,  Bro. 
Brouse,  tells  ue  that  Bro.  N.  C.  Allen, 
Chairman,  can  not  be  given  too  much 
praise  for  the  way  he  handled  the  affairs. 
The  schedule  of  the  Burlington  firemen  is 
certainly  one  that  any  road  could  be  proud 
of.  and  I  think  the  Board  can  not  be  com- 
plimented too  much  for  their  magnificent 
work. 


At  our  llrst  meeting  lu  July  our  officers 
were  installed.  Our  old  stand-by  and 
faiuer  of  Lodge  481,  Bro.  Mincer,  who  has 
served  us  as  Master  for  the  past  eleven 
years,  asked  for  a  year's  vacation  that  he 
might  sit  back  and  see  some  of  tne 
younger  element  do  the  work.  The  writer 
was  chosen  as  nis  successor,  and  promises 
that  he  will  use  every  effort  to  continue 
tne  good  work  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Wich  Bros.  Harpe  as 
Secretary,  Linck  as  Collector,  and  Watson 
as  Treasurer,  we  believe  we  have  a  first- 
class  clerical  and  financial  staff  of  officers. 
We  also  believe  that  Bros.  Brouse,  Koes- 
ter  and  Navin  will  successfully  handle  the 
grievances  on  the  K.  line,  as  they  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  Local  Pro- 
tective Board.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  otherwise  of  the  Merchants  Bridge 
Protective  Board,  for  we  feel  sure  that 
Bros.  Jos.  Goodwin,  Wm.  Kimberlln  and 
J.  F.  Watson  are  very  good  material  for 
that  office. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  installation  of 
officers  Bro.  Mincer  was  presented  with  a 
lovely  charm  for  his  faithful,  successful 
and  untiring  efforts  in  building  Lodge  481 
to  where  she  stands  today.  The  commit- 
tee on  arrangements  invited  us  to  partici- 
pate in  refreshments  and  cigars  and  this, 
together  with  some  very  good  music  fur- 
nished by  our  home  talent,  was  appre- 
ciated  by  all   present. 


LuDQB  646— (Member,  Del  Rio,  Tex.)  it 
is  with  sad  hearts  that  we  chronicle  the 
death  of  our  brother,  John  Taylor,  who 
met  his  death  at  Baxter's  Curve,  ten  miles 
east  of  Sanderson  on  the  evening  of  July 
21,  1905.  This  curve  is  exceedingly  sharp, 
winding  around  a  mountain,  a  nigh  bluff 
on  one  side  and  a  deep  canyon  on  the 
other. 

Passenger  train  No.  9  left  Del  Rio  on 
ti;ne,  with  Engineer  C.  E.  Thompson  and 
Bro.  Taylor  in  charge.  AH  went  well  until 
reaching  this  curve,  when  for  some  cause 
unknown  the  engine  left  the  rails,  hurled 
itself  GO  or  80  feet  in  the  canyon  below, 
carrying  the  precious  freight  of  the  en- 
gineer and  fireman  with  it. 

Our  brother  was  picked  up  scalded  from 
head  to  foot;  he  lived  five  and  one-half 
hours,  being  conscious  to  the  last.  The 
engineer  was  mangled  almost  beyond  rec- 
ognition. The  remains  were  brought  to 
Del  Kio  and  were  cared  for  by  their  re- 
spective Orders. 

Messages  were  sent  to  Tennessee,  to  the 
home  or  the  bereaved  family,  asking  for 
instructions.  The  widowed  mother  was  so 
prostrated  with  grief  that  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed  under  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian and  the  brother  sent  a  message  to 
bury  him  in  Del  Rio,  and  he  would  come 
as  soon  as  possible. 

'xue  following  Monday  afternoon,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  sorrow-stricken  brother 
the  remains  of  our  friend  and  brother  were 
laid  to  rest.  Rev.  Wintergreen,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  officiating.  His  words 
went  home  to  each  and  everyone,  and  the 
quotation,  "In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death"  never  seemed  so  real  as  it  did  then 
—cut  off  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  when 
life  seemed  so  promising,  in  the  full  vigor 
and  health  of  youth,  without  one  moment's 
warning. 

The  beautiful  ritualistic  service  of  our 
Order  was  used  at  the  grave.  Bro.  Barr, 
of  San  Antonio,  taking  the  place  of  the 
lodge  Master,  and  Bro.  A.  J.  Kellv  acting 
as  Chaplain.  Flowers  were  in  abundance 
and  the  fioral  pieces  were  beautiful,  among 
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them  being  an  anchor  made  of  white  lilies 
and  across  the  bottom  in  violets  were  the 
fltnires:  "145,"  brought  from  LiOdge  145,  San 
Antonio,  by  Bro.  Barr. 

SeTeral  photographs  were  taken  of  the 
casket,  which  was  literally  covered  with 
flowers,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  his 
mother,  letting  her  know  that  although 
John  died  away  from  relatives  and  home, 
yet  he  was  among  friends.  Our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  the  sorrowing  mother,  sisters 
and  brothers,  but  we  do  not  mourn  as 
those  without  hope,  for  we  know  that  the 
a  II- wise  Father  doeth  all  things  well. 
"The  I^rd  gave  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away,  blessred  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.** 
May  strength  from  on  high  be  granted  to 
the  bereaved  ones,  that  they  may  realise 
••it    is   better    farther   on.** 

Special  thanks  are  due  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
W.  O'Dell,  of  this  city,  who  opened  their 
home  to  receive  the  remains,  and  from 
where  the  funeral  took  place. 


month  at  Denver.  We  all  Join  in  wishing 
himself  anu  wife  ffuccesB  in  the  future. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  others  to  do  like- 
wise in  the  near  future,  as  several  of  us 
are  now  at  the  proper  age  in  life  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  we  will  have  as 
good  meetings  In  the  future  as  we  have 
been  used  to  In  the  past. 

Our  Brotherhood,  to  my  knowledge.  Is  the 

frandesrt  organization  in   the  country,  and 
herewith  wish  success  to  all  of  its  mem- 
bers. 


LODGB  562— (Harry  A.  Brldegam,  Reading, 
Pa.)  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  re- 
port the  death  of  one  of  our  most  beloved 
brothers,  Kugene  Ahn.  It  was  Bro.  Ahn*8 
one  particular  aim  in  life  to  become  an 
engineer,  and  after  firing  freight  for  one 
more  month  he  was  to  have  been  promot- 
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LoDOB  256— (Blaine  Markle,  Como,  Colo.) 
The  members  of  this  lodge  are  to  give 
their  23d  annual  ball  the  25th  day  of  Au- 
gust, and  If  it  proves  as  much  of  a  suc- 
cess as  those  In  the  past  we  are  all  confi- 
dent of  having  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
We  always  furnish  the  best  of  refresh- 
ments and  the  very  best  of  music,  and  as 
a  general  rule  realize  a  good  round  sum. 

In  re-electing  our  ofllcers  for  another 
year  we  certainly  made  good  selections,  as 
they  are  all  up  to  date  and  take  a  very 
great  interest  In  our  Brotherhood. 

Several  of  the  boys  have  lately  been  ex- 
amineu  for  the  right  side,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed an  well  as  they  did  as  firemen  they 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  good  clean  record. 
Business  is  fairly  good  on  our  road  and 
the  prospects  are  very  bright  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  B.  of  L.  E.  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  get  a  division  here,  and  I  say,  let 
luc  good  work  go  on,  as  it  will  no  doubt 
be  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

Bro.  Edward  C.  Cross,  one  of  our  old 
members  (but  now  a  member  of  the  B.  of 
L.    E.)    was    married    on    the    9th    of    this 


ed.  It  is  very  sad  that  he  should  be  taken 
away  from  this  earth  Just  as  the  aim  ol 
his   life   was  to   become  a   reality. 

One  night  as  he  was  returning  home 
from  the  engine  bouse  after  coming  In 
from  a  successful  trip,  while  crossing  the 
tracks  he  was  struck  by  one  of  the  fast 
freights  coming  through  the  yards  and  was 
carried  into  another  worid. 

Bro.  Adam  Bender,  of  this  lodge,  the  en- 
gineer, made  all  efforts  possible  to  save 
his  life,  but  without  avail,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived 100  short  a  notice  to  do  any  good. 
Bro.  Ahn  was  of  a  jovial  disposition  and 
well  liked  by  all  of  his  fellow  employes. 
The  members  of  this  lodge  extend  their 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  parents. 


LoDOB  608— (Member,  New  London,  Conn.) 
For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  this 
lodge  we  are  called  upon  to  drape  our 
charter  in  mourning.  Our  late  brother, 
Frederick  C.  Gregg,  met  with  instant  death 
on    June    30th,    while    firing    train    No.   %^ 
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on  the  C.  N.  Ry.,  which  collided  with 
Extra  Engine  326,  at  Monson,  Mass. 

The  accident  was  caused  by  a  flagman, 
who  being  sent  out  to  protect  Extra  325 
against  train  No.  96,  fell  asleep  and  there- 
by permitted  the  train  he  was  to  flag  to 
pass  by  without  warning.  As  there  Is 
a  very  sharp  curve  at  this  point  all  were 
unconscious  of  their  danger  until  they 
were  In  very  close  range.  Bro.  Oregg  was 
the  only  one  to  meet  with  accident.  Both 
engines  were  completely  smashed  and  nine 
cars  badly  wrecked. 

The  remains  of  our  departed  brother 
were  sent  to  the  home  of  his  parents  and 
were  burled  Sunday,  July  2d,  the  members 
of  this  lodge  attending  in  a  body,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  friends  and  relatives. 
The  floral  offerings  were  many  and  beauti- 
ful, including  a  pillow  of  flowers  with  the 
lutfcrlption,  "Brother,  608,  B.  of  L.  F.'* 

The  members  of  this  lodge  wish  to  ex- 
tend their  sympathy  to  the  parents  and 
relatives  during  their  bereavement.  The 
remnins  were  afterwards  removed  and 
burled  at  Marshfleld,   Vermont. 

Bro.  Gregg  was  but  21  years  of  age  and 
had  been  a  member  of  this  lodge  since 
1902.  tie  was  always  very  prompt  in  pay- 
ing his  dues,  and  it  would  be  well  for  some 
of  the  members  of  602  to  follow  that 
example. 

#       #       # 

LoDUB  633— (Member,  Pittsburg,  Pa.). 
The  conditions  of  our  lodge  are  improving. 
At  our  annual  election  the  same  officers 
were  re-elected  for  another  year,  and  our 
report  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th, 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  balance  on 
hand.  Our  membership  is  67,  with  plenty 
of  good  material  to  work  on;  therefore 
our  prospects  are  brighter  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  business 
on  our  road  it  is  almost  impossible  for  our 
members  to  attend  the  meetings  regularly. 

We  have  at  last  moved  Into  another  hall, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  the 
members  would  not  care  to  see  moving  day 
come  very  often.  Bros.  0*Nell,  Knapp  and 
several  assistants  thought  they  had  time 
•*to  carry  a  trunk,"  so  they  proceeded  to 
move   by   hand. 

For  the  second  time  this  year  our  charter 
as  been  draped  In  mournixig  for  a  departed 
brother.  On  August  3d  Bro.  I.  E.  Muse 
met  with  injuries  while  on  duty  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death  some  hours  later.  He 
was  burled  on  August  bth,  at  2:30  p.  m.  In 
Homewood  Cemetery.  The  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  the  officers  and  members  of  this 
lodge  is  extended  to  the  wife  and  two 
children  who  were  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 


LoDGB  192— (Member.  Tacoma,  Wash.-). 
It  is  with  much  sorrow  ard  regret  that 
this  lodge  aQuounces  the  denth  of  our  be- 
loved brother,  Harry  Brown.  Bro.  Brown 
was  on  engine  No.  8  going  from  Tacoma 
to  Seattle;  when  leaving  Auburn  he  went 
out  on  the  pilot  to  place  his  signal  flags 
and  in  some  way  he  fell  off.  He  was 
caught  under  the  wheels  and  met  instant 
death. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  bv  the  Broth- 
erhood, at  which  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers were  present,  besides  a  host  of  his 
admiring  friends. 

In  the  death  of  Bro.  Brown  the  Brother- 
hood has  lost  a  loyal  member  and  a  hard 
woricer  for  the  cause  that  he  believed  was 
right.  He  was  a  true  friend  and  was  ever 
ready  wuh  a  hand  to  help  and  a  word  to 
cheer. 


Lodge  607>-<Lawercnce  Ahern,  Wlnne- 
mucca,  Nevada.)  I  wish  to  express, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine,  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  this  lodge  to  Bro.  C.  H.  Brettie, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sad  loss  of  his  be- 
loved wife,  who  was  buried  on  August 
10th.  Bro.  Breffle  is  also  a  member  of  the 
B.  of  R.  T.,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  for  ten  years,  and  Is  a  true 
and  staunch  Brotherhood  man.  Mrs. 
Breffle  was  in  bad  health  for  the  past  four 
years  and  answered  the  final  call  on  Au- 
gust 7th,  at  Reno  Hospital. 

The  remains  were  brought  to  Wlnne- 
mucca  for  burial.  The  funeral  was  largely 
attended  by  members  of  tne  B.  of  R.  T., 
and  B.  of  L.  h\,  among  which  were  Bros. 
A.  D.  McDonald,  B.  G.  White,  Joyce, 
Davis,  Corbler,  Ahern  and  Heaton  of  this 


lodge. 


#       # 


Lodge  489— (W.  H.  Carey,  Pittsburg. 
Kan.).  It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  1 
announce  the  deatn  of  one  of  our  most  es- 
teemed brothers,  (ieo.  H.  Devers,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  draped  our  charter  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hlstor^  of  this  lodge. 

Bro.  Devers  lost  his  life  in  a  head-end 
collision  on  August  12th,  about  two  miles 
from  Neosho,  Mo.  Tne  porter  was  also  on 
the  engine  at  tne  time  of  the  crash  end  re- 
ceived injuries  which  resulted  in  his  death, 
while  the  rest  of  the  crew  saved  their  lives 
by  jumping.  Bro.  Devers  was  a  very 
promising  young  man  and  well  liked  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  we  all  regret  very 
much  that  the  hand  of  fate  should  take 
him  away  from  our  midst.  The  members 
of  this  lodge  extend  their  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  relatives  during  this  bereave 
ment. 

•  #       # 

Lodge  121— (ikiember.  Coming,  New 
York.)  I  am  called  to  relate  the  death  of 
our  brother,  Thomas  Monroe,  who  died 
In  Corning  Hospital  September  1st,  Of  ap- 
pendicitis. He  suffered  five  days  after  the 
operation  and  then  left  this  world  to  meet 
his  i!uaker.  Bro.  Monroe  has  had  bad  luck 
Indeed,  being  a  victim  of  a  wreck  four 
years  ago  the  4th  of  last  July,  at  McBur- 
nies,  one  mile  north  of  Corning.  Bro. 
Motiroe  was  a  good  Brotherhood  worker 
and  was  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  is  survived  by  a  father,  mother,  two 
sisters,  and  a  brotner,  who  is  now  firing 
on  the  New  York  Central  and  is  a  member 
of  this  lodge. 

Bro.  Martin  (iruner  Is  out  trying  his  new 
artificial  limb,  although  unable  to  walk 
except  with  the  use  of  a  cane.  We  all 
feel  glad  to  see  him  that  much  Improveu. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  lost  his 
foot  In  DeWitte  last  winter. 

#  #       # 

Lodge  661— (J.  C.  Williams,  St.  Mary's, 
Pa.).  A  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent  at 
the  home  of  our  Secretary,  Bro.  Simons, 
on  Monday  evening,  August  7th.  where 
fifteen  of  the  boys  were  present.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  by  Bro.  Simons*  wife 
and  every  one  present  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
very  much.  Music  was  furnished  by  Miss 
Simons  and  singing  by  Bros.  Mullaney, 
McFeeley,  and  Williams,  who  surprised  all 
present  by  their  fine  voices,  ana  all  the 
brothers  agreed  that  they  could  find  a 
more  suitable  calting  than  spading  the 
black  diamonds  or  pulling  the  throttle. 
When  the  muidcians  finally  struck  up 
"Home,  Sweet  Home*'  It  was  with  a  feel- 
ing  of  regret   that    the   honrM   hsd    passed 
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so  quickly,  terminatln?  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  evening  speot  in  a  lone  time. 
Ail  present  were  well  pleased  and  hope  to 
be  spared  to  meet  again  on  a  similar  oc- 
casslon. 

#       #       # 

LODGB  651— (Member.  St.  Mary's,  Pa.) 
We  have  a  fine  uet  of  ofBcers  who  can  not 
be  beat  when  it  comes  to  biistlfnfir  for  new 
memt>er8.  Our  Secretary  and  Collector  are 
always  at  their  post  of  duty,  and  Bro. 
John  Hersing,  who  has  charge  of  the  goat, 
is  a  fine  fellow  and  always  keeps  "Billy" 
In  good  shape;  The  way  he  makes  the 
boys  ride  the  goat  down  the  line  is  cer- 
tainly great.  The  conditions  on  onr  road 
are  pretty  good,  bnt  like  all  roads  there 
Is  plenty  or  room  for  improvement,  which 
Is  going  on  rapidly.  Our  engines  are  in 
very  good  shaoe  and  we  have  but  little 
room  for  complaint.  Many  thanks  to  onr 
OfBcers    for   the    efforts    they   are    putting 


been  a  very  careful  and  industrlons  em- 
ploye and  beloved  by  all.  Last  June,  with 
severnl  others,  he  was  sent  to  the  C.  A  P. 
Division  to  help  ont  during  the  summer 
rush  of  the  coal  and  ore  traue.  HU  wife 
and  two  little  glrlK  had  been  vUitlug  bim 
for  about  two  weeks.  They  had  contem- 
plated returning  to  their  home  In  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  In  a  few  days  and  he  was 
to  accompany  them  on  their  return  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  few  days  rest.  How- 
ever, Qod,  in  his  Inscrutable  wisdom  has 
called  him  home  to  that  long  and  peaceful 
rest,  which  has  no  end.  His  remains  were 
brought  home,  and  on  Friday  the  18th 
they  were  laid  away  in  the  beantiful  Lin- 
den wood  Cemetery,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brotherhood.  We  were  highly  pleased 
to  note  the  number  of  B.  of  L.  F.  members 
present,  and  It  shows  how  he  was  es- 
teemed by  his  fellows. 

Bro.   Egglman   was  a   whole-hearted,   en- 
thusiastic Brotherhood  worker,  and  it  was 


WRECK  ON  THE  C,  &  O.  RY.  AT  OUVE  HILL,  KY..  JULY  1, 
1905.  CAUSED  BY  AN  OPEN  SWITCH 


forth  to  maintain  this  good  condition.  Our 
division  is  124  miles  long,  which  has  its 
ups  and  downs,  but  with  a  good  general 
set  of  offlcla.'s  and  engineers  the  boys  are 
pretty   well  satisfied   with   their  jobs. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  have  taken 
unto  themselves  life  partners  in  the  last 
few  months,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the 
pathway  of  their  wedded  life  will  be 
strewn    with   sunshine   and   happiness. 


LODUE  141— (P.  ti.  Doty,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.).  It  is  indeed  with  much  sorrow  and 
regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  one 
of  our  moat  esteemed  and  beloved  brothers, 
John  W.  BgRiman.  in  a  wreck  at  Mingo 
Juuctlon,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  August 
15th.  His  death  was  due  to  the  spreading 
of  the  rails  and  the  derailment  of  the  en- 
gine, pinioning  bim  between  the  tender  of 
the  engine  and  a  stone  embankment 
through  a  diep  cut.  Bro.  Egglman  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  for  six  years,  having  been  pro- 
rooted  to  engineer  two  years  ago.     He  has 


always  a  pleasure  to  meet  him,  for  he 
had  a  smile  and  a  good  word  for  every- 
body. There  will  be  a  vacant  chair  in  our 
lodge-room  that  can  never  be  tilled,  and 
we  will  miss  him  In  more  ways  than  one. 
His  widow  and  two  little  girls  have  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  chanced  to  know 
them,  and  especially  those  of  the  B.  of 
L.    P. 

Tuis  lodge  is  prospering  and  growing 
wonderfully.  During  the  last  year  53  new 
members  were  taken  in  and  we  have  made 
a  good  start  on  this  year.  The  member- 
ship is  now  246.  Our  Second  Vice  Grand 
Master,  Timothy  Shea,  made  us  a  call  and 
we  had  a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable 
evening.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
obliged  to  call  a  special  meeting  there  was 
not  the  attendance  that  would  have  been 
could  we  have  come  on  our  regular  busi- 
ness meeting  evening. 

I  trust  that  his  visits  to  other  lodges  will 
be  of  as  much  benetlt  and  do  ns  mruch  as 
the  visit  to  this  lodge.  We  always  wel- 
come our  Grand  officers,  and  only  regret 
that  we  fiave  the  privilege  to  do  so  so 
few  times. 
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LoDOB  202— (Ora  C.  Cavlns,  Chilllcothe, 
Ohio).  Except  by  referring  to  the  Direc- 
tory coDtalDlng  the  number  and  location 
of  the  many  different  subordinate  lodges, 
no  one  would  ever  think  that  this  little 
city  was  blessed  with  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  enthusiastic  lodges  that 
could  be  found  in  many  day's  trarel.  Al- 
though there  are  manv  of  the  brothers  in 


this  lodge  who  are  probably  much  better 
posted  tnan  myself  in  regard  to  the  past 
history  of  the  lodge,  still  I  feel  that  ft  is 


my  duty  to  tell  what  little  I  Icnow  of  it 
srlnce  adding  my  name  to  the  Order.  Our 
meetings  are  held  upon  the  first  and  third 
Sundays  of  each  month  at  2K)0  p.  m.  We 
have  an  excellent  membership  of  128,  of 
whom  24  are  engineers,  60  are  firemen  in 
active  service,  and  &8  are  brothers  who 
have  been  employed  in  active  service,  but 
who  are  now  following  other  vocations. 

Our  lodge  is  presided  over  by  Bro.  Jesse 
Qreen,  and  with  such  men  as  he  and  Bros. 
Albert  Mauni^ell,  Eddie  Brand  and  James 
Agane,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Collector 
respectively,  we  feel  that  our  Order  is  in 
excellent  hands  and  that  Its  future  is  full 
of  many  bright  prospects.  Yesterday  being 
our  regular  meeting  day,  we  were  highly 
honored  by  a  visit  from  our  worthy  Sec- 
ond Vice  Grand  Master,  Bro.  Timothy 
Shea.  We  came  very  near  missing  this 
visit  owing  to  our  visitor  being  quite  sick 
the  entire  night  before.  He  was  threat- 
ened with  typhoid  fever,  his  temperature 
being  as  high  as  103,  but  he  came  to  our 
meeting  and  told  us  he  thought  he  would 
be  O.  K.,  as  he  was  feeling  much  better. 
Ue  rendered  an  excellent  address  which 
was  boiling  over  with  pleasure  end  Instruc- 
tions. Although  we  had  a  good  attend- 
ance, yet  there  were  many  of  the  brothers 
absent  and  those  are  th^  ones  that  missed 
a  treat. 

The  principal  points  brought  forth  by 
Bro.  Shea  was  the  necessity  of  prompt 
payment  of  dues.  The  Jeopardy  in  which 
we  placed  ourselves  and  families  by  fail- 
ing to  remit  promptly,  and  by  explaining 
the  advancement  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  as  the 
years  have  passed  by,  comparing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  North  with  those  of  the 
South  as  they  exist  at  the  present.  When 
he  had  finished  we  all  felt  that  we  could 
say  that  as  a  labor  organisation  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  heads  Ihe  list.  When  Bro.  Shea  was 
asked  why  we  were  not  visited  oftener  by 
the  Grand  ofllcers  he  replied  that  It  was 
not  necesHary  as  we  are  fully  able  to  look 
out  for  ourselves. 

We  bad  quite  a  number  of  applications 
from  young  hremen  for  admission  into  our 
Order  and  expect  a  great  many  more  in 
the  near  future.  Our  average  of  Initiations 
is  about  two  each  meeting,  and  that  is 
not  bad.  One  good  thing  about  202  is  that 
every  man  is  a  hustler,  and  as  soon  as  a 
new  "smoke  agent"  is  eligible  to  the  Or- 
der hew  Is  besieged  on  all  sides  by  brothers 
with  blank  applications  in  their  hands. 
We  have  plenty  of  work  and  no  one  need 
complain  of  a  short  month.  Of  course  our 
engines  are  large  and  not  the  best,  but 
we  can  make  a  good  living  and  we  should 
not  kick.  At  this  day  and  age  of  the  world 
it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  a  road 
where  firing  is  a  snap.  We  have  a  good 
set  of  oflaclals  and  everything  goes  along 
smoothly  on  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 

We  had  quite  a  sad  accident  a  few  weeks 
ago  In  which  Engineer  "Tooky"  Spaulding 
(age  74,  the  oldest  on  the  road)  and  our 
road  foreman  of  engines,  W.  B.  Galllvan, 
lost  their  lives.  They  were  on  No.  8, 
pulled  by  engine  883,  which  collided  with 
a  street  car  near  Cincinnati,  resulting  in 
derailment  and  turning  over  of  engine. 


Fireman  W.  F.  Brown  was  also  on  the 
engine  but  escaped  with  a  slight  Injury, 
and  this  Is  considered  miraculous  as  the 
engine  was  a  complete  wreck.  The  death 
angel  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  us  dar- 
ing the  past  two  years,  as  we  have  lost 
but  two  brothers.  We  hope  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  grim  reaper  pays  ns 
another  visit.  I  trust  1  will  see  a  letter 
from  some  of  the  other  brothers  before 
long.  Don't  forget  that  this  lodge  Is  here 
to  stay. 


LoDOB  86— (Meml>er,  Laramie,  Wyo.). 
This  is  a  busy  little  lodge.  We  have  had 
four  elections  since  June,  besides  taking 
in  h  few  new  brothers.  Now  everybody 
is  getting  down  to  business,  as  our  general 
Board  meets  this  month  at  Omaha.  Bro. 
McLaughlin  has  been  our  Chairman  for 
several  years  and  will  look  after  our  af- 
fairs at  this  meeting.  Bro.  Nottage  Is  like 
an  old  timer,  and  you  would  think  that  he 
had  been  Master  for  several  years,  instead 
of  u  few  mouths.  Stick  to  It.  Harry,  and 
with  your  good  ruling  hand  this  lodge  will 
hold  her  own  with  any  lodge  in  the  West. 
Bro. .  C.  Kennedy,  our  new  Collector,  will 
be  on  hand  to  see  that  everybody  pays 
their  dues  in  proper  time.  Our  old  war- 
horse.  Bro.  J.  A.  Anderson,  is  still  our 
Treasurer  and  will  take  care  of  the  money 
and  see  that  It  is  turned  over  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  the  proper  time  every  month. 
Bro.  Duel  still  holds  the  oflSce  of  Secre- 
tary and  is  not  afraid  to  throw  the  ink. 
Wiih  such  officers  as  these  the  members 
of  this  lodge  can  well  feel  proud  of  the 
Brotherhood. 

Since  last  June  we  lost  several  of  our 
good  members  who  have  joined  the  B.  of 
L.  E.,  among  them  being  our  Past  Master. 
Bro.  W.  Brown.  Bro.  H.  White  was  mai^ 
ried  a  couple  of  months  ago.  and  he  has 
the  best  wishes  of  the  members  of  this 
lodge.  Bros.  Duel,  Moody,  and  McAllister 
are  wearing  the  smile  tnat  will  not  come 
off,  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  a  bouncing 
baby  at  the  home  of  each.  Bro.  8.  Tre- 
go! ng.  who  is  sick  at  Ogden.  Is  now  get- 
ting better  and  will  be  able  to  leave  there 
in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  past  few  nnmbers 
of  the  Magaalne  there  has  appeared  letters 
from  the  Ladles  Society.  Jewel  86.  one  sis- 
ter stating  that  she  supposed  we  had  for- 
gotten our  precious  Jewel.  Still  another 
writes  that  she  believes  we  still  think  of 
them  as  our  precious  jewel.  Now  why 
should  we  not  think  so?  Are  they  not  toe 
sisters,  wives  and  mothers  of  those  who 
are  members  of  this  grand  organisation? 

#       #       # 

LonoK  584— (Member,  Ludlow,  Ky.).  Al- 
though you  do  not  hear  from  us  very  often 
we  are  still  In  existence.  Our  lodge  Is  In- 
creasing In  membership  at  every  meeting 
and  our  goat  is,  therefore,  kept  very  busy 
and  has  become  quite  an  expert  in  his 
part  of  the  business.  A  complete  set  of 
new  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  I  think  we  could  not  have  made 
a  better  selection.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
been  transferred  to  the  right  side  to  ma- 
nipulate the  throttle,  and  in  this  manner 
we  have  lost  several  good  members.  We 
have  quite  a  good  attendance  at  nearly 
all  of  our  meetings  and  there  is  only  a 
scant  few  who  never  attend. 

The  bridges  on  our  division  ha\e  all 
been  strengthened  and  the  large  engines 
that  are  to  cross  them  every  day  have  at 
Inst  put  In  their  appearance.    Some  of  the 
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boys  Bay  Luat  it  will  be  like  throwiug  coal 
into  a  tobacco  barn,  or  throwing  spongy 
nuts  out  Into  the  world,  that  is  the  new 
coal  we  use,  and  It  burns  like  iron  nuts. 
Our  schedules  are  pretty  long,  uut  would 
not  be  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  surprise 
tests  that  we  have  here  for  the  amusement 
of  some  of  our  officials,  who  enjoy  it  im- 
mensely. We  make  pretty  good  time  here, 
that  Is,  overtime.  We  would  like  to  have 
one  of  the  Qrand  Lodge  officers  pay  us  a 
visit,  as  it  has  bene  sometime  since  we 
have  seen  any  of  them  in  our  lodge-rooms. 


LoDQB  590— <J.  Lynne  Thompson,  Beau- 
mont, Texas).  The  hand  of  death  has 
again  visited  our  lodge,  this  time  removing 
from  our  midst  our  esteemed  brother,  J.  J. 
Holland.  On  August  26th  last.  Brother 
Holland  wUh  his  father  and  a  friend  went 
fishing,  and  while  swimming  In  the  vil- 
lage creek  got  into  a  deep  hole  of  water, 
was  seised  with  the  cramps  and  was 
drowned  before  assistance  could  reach  him. 
His  father  seeing  him  in  uistress  endeav- 
ored to  reach  him  in  time  to  save  his  life, 
but  as  he  had  to  swim  up  stream  with  all 
of  his  clothes  on,  which  held  him  back 
conslderablv.  when  within  about  fifteen 
feet  of  his  son  saw  him  sink,  never  to  rise 
again  in  this  world.  Brother  Holland  was 
an  expert  swimmer,  but  in  a  case  like  this 
it  was  of  no  avail  to  him.  His  remains 
were  bropght  to  Beaumont  by  his  father 
and  were  buried  at  Colmesneil  next  day 
under  the  auspices  of  the  H.  of  L.  F. 

Brother  Holland  was  one  of  our  best 
memuers  and  was  popular  with  every  one 
who  knew  him.  This  Is  the  fourth  time 
our  lodge  has  been  visited  by  the  grim 
reaper  within  the  past  four  months. 

#       #       # 

LoDGK  231— (Member,  Wilmington,  Del.) 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  lodge  since 
August,  laSB.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
are  still  a  few  of  the  old  line  members 
working,  hard  for  our  iirotherhood.  I  have 
served  16  years  on  the  road,  six  on  the  left 
side  and  ten  on  the  right  side,  but  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  and  falling  eyesight  the 
relief  doctor  turned  me  down.  After  en- 
tirely recovering  I  was  then  past  the  age 
limit  and  consequently  too  old  to  look  to 
railroading.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have 
been  ah  Air  Brake  Inspector  on  the 
P.  &  R. 

Our  lodge  Is  getting  along  very  nicely, 
although  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement. We  Initiated  two  candidates 
last  Sunday  and  have  one  application  on 
hand  now.  Our  membership  used  to  hover 
very  close  to  the  200  mark,  but  is  down  to 
ISO  now  on  account  of  a  number  of  the 
boys  joining  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Probably  the 
new  officers  will  stir  things  up  a  little  for 
us.  I  wish  buccess  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Brotherhood. 


LODGB  40»— «H.  A.  Van  Brunt,  Princeton, 
Ind.).  Business  is  picking  up  on  the  Air 
Line.  Even  so  with  louge  409.  We  have 
initiated  a  namber  of  candidates  since  Au- 
gust 1st  and  have  several  approved  appli- 
cations on  hand.  Come  in  boys  while  the 
times  are  good,  for  even  though  Bro.  Shea 
clipped  our  goat's  horns  they  might  grow 
out  again  If  von  wait  too  long. 

Our  Second  Vice  Grand  Master  Is  all 
right.     We  received   Bro.   Shea  on  August 


2dth  and  held  two  meetings.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  boys  were  in  attendance,  and 
those  who  laid  oflT  had  no  cause  to  regret 
it.  We  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
secret  work  and  new  Ultual  and  given 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  existing 
conditions  on  other  roads.  A  candidate 
was  brought  forward  and  duly  initiated. 
This  was  the  finishing  touch  to  a  success- 
fal  day,  for  Bro.  Shea's  handling  of  the 
new   Ritual   is  superb. 

The  following  day  16  members  of  this 
lodge  with  four  candidates  accompanied 
Bro.  Shea  on  a  visit  to  lodge  536,  where 
they  passed  a  pleasant  evening.  We  are 
well  pleased  with  Bro.  Shea  and  wish  him 
success. 

#       #       # 

LoDGB  220— (John  P.  Jones,  Sunbury, 
Penna.).  On  August  20th  last,  Bro.  C.  A. 
Wilson,  First  Vice  Qrand  Master,  was 
with  US  and  it  was  the  banner  meeting  of 
the  month.  There  were  six  new  members 
initiated.  Bro.  Wilson  gave  one  of  his  al- 
ways cheering  and'  inspiring  talks.  Re- 
freshments were  afterwards  served  and  a 
social  hour  with  our  sisters  was  very  much 
enjoyed.  Business  Is  fairly  good  here  this 
month,  but  last  month  the  boys  were  too 
busy  to  attend  the  lodge  meetings.  We 
are  feeding  our  goat  well,  for  we  have 
eleven  candidates  for  our  next  regular 
meeting.  August  has  been  a  banner 
month,  as  we  have  had  twenty-one  appli- 
cations. I  am  glad  to  say  that  Bro.  Cf.  B. 
Rolser,  who  has  been  laid  up  with  the 
fever  for  eight  months,  is  getting  along 
nicely  now  and  soon  will  be  able  to  attend 
to  the  right  side  again.  Bro.  H.  F.  Yeager 
who  was  granted  his  claim, .  is  in  bad 
shape  and  has  no  use  of  his  lower  limbs. 
All  of  the  brothers  extend  their  sincere 
sympathy  to  Bro.  Yeager  in  his  sad  be- 
reavement. We  want  this  to  be  the  ban- 
ner year  for  new  members,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  a  full  attendance  at  every 
meeting  to  help  the  new  officers  in  their 
good   work. 

I  woald  like  to  see  the  boys  of  this  lodge 
take  a  little  more  interest  In  writing  to  the 
Magazine.  I  hope  this  will  break  the  ice, 
and  that  more  letters  will  appear  from  this 
lodge.  The  visit  of  Bro.  C  A.  Wilson  was 
very  much  appreciated  and  will  always  be 
remembered  by  the  members  of  this  lodge. 


LoDGB  649— (Alfred  J.  Hansen,  Manistee, 
Mich.).  As  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
there  has  been  anything  in  the  Magazine 
from  this  lodge,  I  will  endeavor  to  let  the 
readers  know  that  we  are  still  alive  and 
prospering.  We  are  all  working  hard  for 
the  interest  of  the  Order,  devoting  every 
Sunday  afternoon  to  lodge  work  and  other 
things  pertaining  thereto. 

As  for  enrolling  new  members  we  have 
had  no  candidates  for  quite  a  while,  but 
in  a  few  days  we  expect  to  have  a  chance 
to  use  our  new  Initiating  outfit.  I  think 
by  the  time  a   candidate  has  entered   the 

fates  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Iremen  and  he  undergoes  all  the  trials 
from  start  to  finish,  he  can  shake  a  fire- 
man's hand  and  speak  for  himself. 

A  quiet  and  sociable  reception  was  given 
by  tne  members  of  this  lodge  in  honor  of 
the  ladies  and  our  esteemed  guests,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Weist,  and  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves  very  much.  Mr.  Weist 
is  our  day  roundhouse  foreman.  At  three 
o'clock  we  all  assembled  in  the  dining- 
room  where  we  were  served  with  refresh- 
ments by  several  of  our  most  skilful  mem- 
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bers  in  that  particular  line.  After  partak- 
ing of  refreshments  we  retired  to  the 
lodge-room  where  music  was  rendered  by 
i>ro.  A.  Stevens,  who  favored  us  with  fine 
selections  on  the  phonograph.  The  whist- 
ling solos  of  Mrs.  John  McFadgen  were 
very  entertaining,  and  a  violin  solo  by 
myself  was  also  appreciated. 

The  reception  cume  to  a  close  with  an 
address  from  Mr.  Welst,  which  was  quite 
an  inspiration.  A  little  speech  from  Bro. 
Louis  Tibbetts  was  also  very  good.  Every- 
one enjoyed  themselves  immensely  and  the 
occasion  will  be  long  remembered. 

On  the  13th  of  August  a  game  of  base- 
ball was  played  between  the  enginemen 
and  trainmen  on  the  M.  &  N.  E.  Uy. 
Talk  about  ball  players!  Well,  if  the  big 
league  clubs  onlv  knew  we  were  crack 
players  we  would  not  have  to  fire  an  en- 
gine any  longer.  Nevertheless  we  met 
with  defeat,  but  expect  to  do  better  the 
next  time.  We  extend  our  best  wishes  to 
the  members  of  our  Brotherhood. 

#       #    •  # 

Lodge  448— (Member,  Cumberland,  Md.) 
August  27,  1906,  was  n  red  letter  day  for 
our  lodge.  A  few  of  its  members  met  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  a  number  of  can- 
didates in  our  grand  and  noble  Order.  We 
asked  our  worthy  Grand  Master,  Bro.  John 
J.  liauuahan,  for  transportation  to  ko  to 
ElkiuB,  W.  Va.,  a  distance  of  113  miles,  for 
the   purpose  of   Initiating   and   instructing 


members  in  the  secret  work.    Being  unable 

)  get  transi 
P.   R.  U.,  which  Is  or  will  soon  be  known 


to  get  transportation  over  the 


T 


Va.    & 


as  the  W.  M.  L,  we  asked  our  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  F.  B.  Blasor,  for  transporta- 
tion from  Cumberland  to  Belington,  W. 
Va.,  and  return,  a  distance  of  146  miles. 
From  Itellngton  we  went  over  the  W.  Va.  A, 
C.  and  P.  U.  R.,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles.  We  left  on  train  No.  3  at  6:17  a.  m. 
Bro.  O.  T.  Arnold  got  on,  and  he  had  that 
same  smile.  It's  a  smile  that  won't  come 
off. 

Our  next  stop  was  Piedmont,  five  miles 
west  of  Bryan,  it  being  a  helping  station. 
Five  brothers  got  on.  Going  west  76  miles 
we  arrived  at  Bollsburg,  W.  Va..  another 
helping  station.  There  we  picked  up  five 
or  six,  among  them  l)elng  Bro.  C.  E.  Em- 
merson,  our  sub  Collector.  lie  stood  the 
trip  well,  being  somewhat  of  a  size.  He 
is  niso  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  but, 
brothers,  he  has  not  lost  his  loyalty  for 
the  great  B.  of  L.  F.  Going  west  to  New- 
burg  helping  station  we  got  a  few  more 
good  brothers.  When  we  got  to  Elkins  we 
had  twenty-three.  Our  worthy  Collector, 
Bro.    F.    G.    Rinard,    was   there   and    had 


everything  ready  when  we  arrived  at  12.20 
p.  m.  >ve  went  straight  to  the  K.  of  P. 
hall  and  Initiated  Bros.  F.  L.  Harris,  C.  U. 


Sagor  and  F.  R.  Lotson,  of  Thomas,  W. 
Va.,  80  they  could  get  away  on  the  2.40 
train.  Afterwards  We  intitlated  the  fol- 
lowing brothers:  F.  O.  Curtis,  L.  B.  Hol- 
comb  and  F.  W.  Oris.  On  the  arrival  of 
train  No.  3  from  Cuml>erland  at  8.16  p.  m. 
several  other  brothers  arrived  and  other 
candidates  received  the  full  benefit  of  the 
crowd.  **nilly"  was  in  fine  trim  and  none 
of  the  brothers  had  a  kick  coming  because 
they   did   not   get   their   money's   worth. 

All  arrived  home  Monday  night  on  train 
No.  12  ot  10.20  p.  m.  "Hilly"  stood  the  trip 
home  nil  rlpht  and  was  able  to  give  Bro. 
B.  H.  Lewis,  one  of  our  pick-up  firemen, 
all  that  was  coming  to  blm.  lie  had  lieen 
a  fireman  three  years  and,  of  course,  should 
have  Joined  long  ago.  Brothers,  let  me 
say,  one  and  all,  be  loyal  to  your  obliga- 
tions: attend  the  meetings  as  often  as  you 


can.  Your  presence  is  needed  at  the  hall 
where  you  have  business  to  attend  to.  We 
have  a  membership  of  300.  On  May  17  last 
we  went  to  Bollsburg,  a  helping  station, 
and  Initiated  nine  candidates.  Our  lodge 
hi  in  good  financial  condition  and  growing 
in  num iters,  but  if  some  of  our  hoya  would 
get  marricKl  and  stay  at  home  with  their 
wives,  i  think  they  would  find  time  to 
come  to  the  meetings  once  a  month  any- 
way. 

#       #       # 

LoDGB  221— (Member,  Sarnla,  Canada.) 
We  wish  to  let  the  brothers  know  that  we 
are  still  in  existence,  increasing  in  member- 
ship and  working  together  In  harmony.  On 
the  23rd  of  August  the  combined  forces  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  the  B.  of  L.  B.  held  a 
most  successful  picnic  down  River  St. 
Clair,  of  forty  miles  to  Lashmoo  Park. 
The  day  was  ideal  and  the  spor^  were  ail 
well  contested  and  interesting.  A  feature 
of  the  day  was  a  base  ball  game  between 
the  engineers  and  firemen,  the  latter  win- 
ning. The  tug  of  war  also  was  a  victory 
for  the  firemen.  When  the  day  of  pleasure 
was  over  the  crowd  embarked  on  the 
steamer  City  of  Toledo  for  their  home- 
ward Journey  to  Saruia,  and  for  days  aft- 
erwards you  could  still  hear  the  remark, 
*'What  a  grand  picnic  that  doubie-header 
was."  That  speaks  well  for  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  committeemen  who  so  uoblv 
dld  their  part. 


LoDOB  236— (Member,  Pittsburg,  Penna.) 
Attention,  brothers!  I  want  to  inform  you 
that  we  still  meet  at  Welsh  Brothers*  Uall. 
Pennsylvania  avenue  and  26th  street,  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each 
month.  As  our  attendance  has  been  quite 
smoll  of  late,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  had  forgotten  our  meeting  place 
and  we  hope  this  will  enlighten  you  and 
that  we  shall  see  your  smiling  face  at  our 
next   meeting. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  recall 
the  death  of  our  worthy  meml>er,  Bro. 
Whitemore,  who  was  kiled  in  the  Greens- 
burg  Tunnel.  Bro.  Whitemore  was  going 
east  and  was  looking  to  see  his  brother, 
who  is  express  agent  at  Greensburg,  when 
a  train  coming  west  caught  him,  pulling 
him  out  of  the  cab  window  and  killing  him 
instantly.  Bro.  Whitemore,  although  an 
active  member  of  Lodge  646  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  had  before  nls  transfer  been  an 
active  member  of  Lodge  236.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  help  in  whatever  was  to  be 
done.  Ills  remains  were  laid  to  rest  at 
New  Bloomfield,  Penna.,  and  the  funeral 
was  attended  br  brothers  from  lx>th 
Lodges  236  and  646.  We  extend  to  the  be- 
reaved parents,  brothers  and  sisters  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  Ue  was  indeed  a 
young  man  whom  one  could  be  proud  to 
call  brother. 

Business  is  still  booming  on  the  old  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  boys  are  beginning  to 
look  up  their  standing  for  promotion,  as 
there  were  twenty  transferred  to  the  right 
side  on  the  30tfa  of  lest  month.  So. 
brothers,  study  hard  and  pass  a  good  ex- 
amination so.  that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  can  bo 
proud  of  you. 

Our  congratulations  are  herewith  ex- 
tended to  Bro.  U.  M.  Craig,  who  was  re- 
cently marriod  to  Miss  Dorothy  Bailey: 
also,  to  Bro.  T.  M.  Dorlot.  who  was  married 
a  few  days  since  and  after  an  extended 
honeymoon  will  be  at  home  In  Pittsburg. 
Another  matrimonial  event  of  recent  date 
was  the  Marks-Dowds   nuptials.     Mr.   and 
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Mn.  Dowds  have  gone  on  their  wedding 
trip,  and  cards  announcing  their  '*at  home" 
In  Pltcalrn  have  been  sent  out.  A  long 
and  especially  a  happy  life  Is  the  best  wish 
of  the  Brotherhood  to  them  all. 

I'VE  GOT  TO  PACE  MOTHER  TODAY. 

(Copied    from     James     Whltcomb     Riley's 
poem.) 

I*  got  to  face  mother  today,  fer  a  fact! 


r  got  to  face  mother  to-day! 
kndllsf 


And  list  bow  I'll  dare  to,  an'  how  she  will 

act. 

Is  more  than  a  mortal  can  say! 
But  r  got  to  face  her— I*  got  to!  and  so 
Here's  a'  old  father  clean  at  the  end  of  his 

row! 

And  Pink  and  Wade's  gone  to  the  farm  fer 
her  now— 
And  I'm  keepin*  house  fer  *em  here— 
Their  purty,  new  house— and— all  paid  fer! 
But  how 
Am  I  goln*  to  meet  her  and  clear 
Lp    my    actchully    helpln'    'em    both    to 

e-lope?— 
('Cause  mother  wuz  set— and  wux  no  other 
hope!) 

I   don't   think   it's  Wade   she's   so  biased 
ag'In. 
But  his  blsnesa— a  railroad  man 
'At  runs  a  switch  engine,  day  out  and  day 
in, 
An's  got  to  make  hay  while  he  can- 
It's  a   dangerous  Job,    1*11   admit— but  see 

what 
A  fine-fumlshed  home  'at  he's  already  got! 

And    Pink- w'y,    the   girl   wus   Jist    pinln' 

away, 
So  what  could  her  old  father  do 
When   he   found   her,   hid-like.    In   a   loose 

load  of  hay. 
But  jist  to  drive  on  clean  into 
The    aldire    of    the    city,    where— singular 

thing  !- 
Wade   switched   us   away   to   the   'squire, 

r  JingI 

Now— tt-learln'     me     here— they     drir    off, 
with  a  cheer. 
On  their  weddin'  trip— which  Is  to  drive 
Straight  home  and  tell  mother— and  toll  her 
back  here 
And  surrender  me,  dead  er  alive! 
So  I'm   waltiu'   here— not  so  blame  overly 

fray 

As   I    wns— 'cause   I*    got   to   face   mother 
to-day! 

Our  first  picnic  was  held  at  beautiful 
Oakford  Park,  near  Jeannette,  on  the  31st 
of  August  In  unison  with  Lodge  646  of  Pit- 
cairn.  A  very  pleasant  day  was  spent  bv 
all,  the  most  noted  feature  being  the  ball 
game,  Mr.  II.  O.  Scott  being  assigned  the 
duty  of  umpire.  His  work  was  well  done. 
We  are  very  much  Indebted  to  Mr.  Scott 
for  the  handsome  silk  umbrella  which  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  donate  for  the  men's 
race,  and  which  was  won  by  Bro.  William 
White,  of  Pitcaim.  Miss  Johnson  was 
awarded  the  flrat  priae  In  the  young  la- 
dies' race,  the  prise  being  a  beautiful  hand- 
painted  fruit  ditfh.  Miss  Adams,  of  Pitts- 
bnrg,  came  In  second  and  received  a  beau- 
tiful silk  sun  shade.  Bro.  Bolden,  better 
known  as  "Happy  Hooligan,"  and  Bro. 
William  Steele,  better  known  as  "WhItey," 
were  the  sack  race  winners  and  were 
awarded  fountain   pens 

Our  thirteenth  annual  ball  will  be  held 
at  Neanes*  Auditorium  Friday  evening, 
Novemljer    17.    1906.     Our    worthy    Master. 


Bro.  John  II.  Brindle.  Is  general  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  he  wishes  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  i>oy8  to  make  this  our  ban- 
ner rpceptlon.  Our  last  r*»ception  was  a 
great  success.  Let  us  all  do  our  liest, 
brothers,  and  make  this  the  greatest  of  the 
year. 


Lodge  277— (Wm.  H.  Klecan,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.)  On  the  18tb  of  April  last  at  6.10  a.  m., 
two  miles  east  of  Troy.  Kans.,  1  was  In- 
jured in  a  railroad  accident.  We  were 
coming  east  with  a  stock  extra  and  were 
letting  the  train  drift  down  grade.  We 
were  Just  nine  miles  from  home  on  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Uallroad,  and 
were  running  engine  No.  44  (a  new  125-ton 
Mogul).  At  the  point  al>ove  mentioned,  on 
a  straight  piece  of  track,  the  track  spread, 
derailing  the  engine  and  thirteen  cars. 
Myself  ond  Bro.  Elmer  NelMon,  of  this 
lodge,  were  the  only  ones  on  the  engine 
and  we  ran  out  on  to  the  tender,  which  at 
the  same  instant  turned  over  with  us,  the 
cars  fortunately  turning  over  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  track.  The  rails  from 
the  tracks  came  up  Into  the  cab  between 
engine  and  tender.  I  received  an  oblique 
fracture  of  the  upper  third  femur  of  my 
right  leg  and  was  badly  bruised  at>out  the 
body.  Bro.  Nelson,  however,  was  more  for- 
tunate. He  grasped  the  side-board  of  the 
tender  opposite  tne  side  that  turned  over 
and  held  it,  escaping  with  only  a  few 
bruises.  I  was  taken  to  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  was  kept 
th*>re  for  eight  weeks.  I  was  then  sent 
home,  but  have  been  under  treatment  ever 
since.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  results 
have  been  accomplished  and  the  l)one  still 
remains  ununited,  although  It  does  not  pain 
me.    1  am  unable  to  walk  without  crutches. 

If  there  are  anv  of  the  brothers  who 
have  met  with  a  like  accident  or  know  of 
any  one  who  has,  I  would  certainly  l>e  glad 
to  hear  from  them.  My  address  is  2136 
South  9th  street,   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


LODQB  461— (Member,  South  Chicago,  III.) 
It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  I  announce  the 
death  of  our  In* loved  and  true  brother,  John 
M.  Kistler,  who  was  called  from  our  ranks 
by  the  hand  of  the  grinip  reaper  on  Tues- 
<Jay.  September  12th,  by  being  killed  in  a 
wreck  while  at  his  post  of  duty.  Bro. 
Kistler  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  B. 
&  O.  R.  R.  as  fireman,  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  on 
his  regular  enirlne  on  the  city  transfer. 
He  was  killed  without  a  moment's  warning, 
caused  by  the  engine  leaving  the  rail.  Bro. 
Kistler  was  a  true  and  loyal  emplove,  a 
kind  and  loving  brother,  a  good,  faithful 
son  and  a  man  loved  and  respected  by  all 
that  knew  him.  It  was  with  aching 
hearts  and  tearful  eyes  that  the  brothers 
of  our  noble  Order  and  his  many  friends 
viewed  his  remains  before  they  were 
shipped  to  his  late  home  In  Mannsvllle. 
Penna.,  in  charge  of  Bros.  R.  B.  Perry. 
R.  M.  Wasson  and  P.  E.  Stevens.  The  fu- 
neral party  left  South  Chicago,  Thursday 
evening  at  4.26.  arriving  at  his  late  home 
the  following  Saturday  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  where  his  remains  were  viewed  by 
his  family,  relatives  and  friends.  Bro. 
Kistler  leaves  a  mother,  father,  three 
brothers  and  a  large  numt)er  of  relatives 
and  friends  to  mourn  his  death.  The  floral 
offerings  were  many  and  beautiful,  show- 
ing the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
Short  services  were  held  at  his  home  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Snyder.  His  body  was 
then  taken  to   Elllottsburg,   where  funeral 
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services  were  held  in  the  Evangelical 
church  by  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Sanuer,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder.  The  remains  were 
then  taken  to  their  last  resting  place, 
where  Bro.  Perry,  as  Master,  and  Bro. 
Wasson,  as  Chaplain,  administered  the  last 
sad  rites  of  our  Order.  Bros.  Wasson, 
Stevens  and  Perry  acted  as  pallbearers, 
kindly  assisted  by  Messrs.  Neven  Mobler, 
Oscar  Mayer  and  W.  K.  Van  Dream.  In 
the  loss  of  Bro.  Kistler  our  lodge  has  lost 
a  good  and  true  member,  one  tnat  we  all 
delighted  to  call  brother.  His  presence 
with  us  at  our  meetings  was  a  tower  of 
strength,  as  he  was  always  encouraging 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  put  forth  our 
best  efforts  towards  the  upholding  of  our 
Order,  which  he  loved  so  well. 

I  cannot  write  of  this  sad  even^t  without 
thanking  Mr.  E.  J.  Schwellenbach,  super- 
intendent of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  for  the 
many  courtesies  and  favors  granted  to  the 
committee  in  securing  transportation  for 
our  departed  brother  and  funeral  party  to 
Martinsburg.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Cun-'>erland  Valley  Railroad 
(whose  names  I  was  unable  to  obtain)  for 
transportation  from  Martinsburg  to  Uarris- 
burg,  and  for  holding  their  train  until  our 
arrival  at  Martinsburg.  To  the  liereaved 
family  I  wish  to  extend  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  this  lodge  for  the  many  favors 
extended  the  committee  while  stopping  at 
their  home  in  Mannsville,  Pa.  To  Bro. 
Carl  Staffer  and  wife,  the  committee  de- 
sires to  express  their  thanks  for  the  many 
favors  extended  to  them  upon  their  return 
home.  To  the  mother,  father,  brothers, 
relatives  and  friends  we,  as  a  body  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.,  desire  to  extend  the  sympathy 
and  condolence  of  our  entire  membership 
to  the  grief-stricken  family  in  this,  their 
sad  hour  of  trouble,  and  trust  that  Qod 
in  Ills  infinite  wisdom  will  give  yon 
strength  and  courage  to  bear  the  blow  that 
has  fallen  upon   you. 

•       #       # 

Lodge  463— (Member,  Blmira,  N.  Y.) 
Few  men  were  more  widely  known  in  this 
city  than  Bro.  L.  W.  Oakley,  who  was 
found  dead  at  Big  Stream  Bridge,  where 
he  had  fallen  from  his  engine  while  per- 
forming his  duty  as  fireman  on  the  Cnnan- 
daigua  Division  of  the  N.  C.  R.,  on  Septem- 
ber 21st.  lie  had  been  at  his  work  for  al- 
most a  week  before,  and  was  in  the  best  of 
health  and  seemed  to  be  very  cheerful.  At 
the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  firing  engine 
4143  on  train  88,  and  in  some  unknown  way 
must  have  fallen  from  the  aeck.  He  was 
not  missed  until  some  time  afterwards  and 
his  body  was  found  in  alx>ut  eight  inches 
of  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  cavern  about 
90  feet  deep.  Bro.  Oakley  was  a  member  of 
Lodge  463  and  had  faithfully  filled  the  of- 
fices of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  was 
one  of  our  most  worthy  and  faithful  mem- 
bers, always  pleasant  and  accommodating, 
and  with  his  hearty  hand  shake  and 
smiling,  genial  countenance,  he  was  always 
a  favorite  with  his  fellow  workmen  and 
every  one  that  he  came  in  contact  with. 
The  hearts  of  many  of  his  friends  were 
saddened  at  hearing  of  his  death.  He  was 
30  years  of  age  and  leaves  a  wife  and  one 
son  to  mourn  his  loss.  To  tnese  the  mem- 
bers of  this  lodge  wish  to  extend  their 
sympathy  and  condolence  during  this,  their 
hour  of  trial. 


LoDOB  236— (Member,  Hintou.  W.  Va.)  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
brothers  that  we  are  still  in  the  ring  and 
doing     a     rushing     business.    During     the 


month  of  August  we  had  the  extreme  pleas- 
ure of  loitiating  fifty-four  candidates  and 
still  have  a  few  more  applications  on  hand, 
and  we  are  only  waiting  for  the  bovs  to 
come  forward  and  take  their  medldne. 
Our  members  are  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  lodge.  As  so  many  new 
members  are  coming  in  we  hold  a  meeting 
every  Saturday  at  8  p.  m.,  so,  boys,  do 
not  forget  the  day  and  hour.  Always  bring 
a  brother  with  you  and  you  will  l>e  sure 
of  not  being  by  yourself.  We  can  show  the 
new  members  how  to  ride  the  goat.  He  is 
always  in  good  trim  and  is  well  fed  on  the 
best  of  food,  and  we  can  assure  you  that 
he  will  give  you  your  monk's  worth. 

Now,  brothers  of  Lodge  i36,  let  us  put 
forth  every  eflTort  to  elevate  our  organisa- 
tion to  the  highest  possible  standing.  Be 
prompt  In  paying  your  dues  and  attend  all 
meetings  as  far  as  possible,  and  by  so  doing 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
we  are  true  to  our  obligation  and  have  the 
welfare  of  the  Brotherhood  at  heart. 


LoDOB  833— (Member^  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
Since  it  has  pleased  our  heavenly  Father 
to  call  one  of  our  brothers  from  our  midst, 
it  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  we 
drape  our  charter  for  the  departed  one. 
We  sympathize  with  parents  and  friends, 
but  we  must  not  ask  why  he  was  taken 
away  so  young,  at  the  age  of  25,  but  we 
must  look  to  Him  that  doeth  all  things  for 
the  l>est.  Bro.  C.  H.  llines  was  squeexed 
between  engine  and  tank  on  the  evening 
of  September  21st,  and  lingered  until  the 
afternoon  of  October  1st.  He  leaves  a 
father,  mother  and  sister  to  mourn  his  loss. 
He  was  buried  from  the  home  of  his 
parents  on  October  6th.  A  large  numlier  of 
members  from  Lodges  833  and  75  were  pres- 
ent. We  extend  our  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence to  those  that  he  was  so  dear  to. 

The  lodge  is  doing  nicely.  We  try  and 
manage  to  keep  the  goat  on  the  move 
every  meeting  night.  We  have  initiated 
six  candidates  In  the  past  two  meetings. 
There  are  a  good  number  of  the  boys  that 
attend  meetings,  but  not  as  many  as  we 
would  like  to  have.  Once  in  a  while  we 
have  some  of  the  old  war  horses  of  this 
lodge  with  us,  and  we  always  like  to  have 
them,  such  as  Bros.  Yank  Sterling,  Oves, 
Thacklinburg  and  several  others,  and  I  will 
say  that  we  would  like  to  have  them  meet 
with  us  oftener.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
any  brother  that  may  happen  to  be  here  at 
our  meetings.  Our  lodge  meets  the  first 
and  third  Wednesday  nights  in  each  month. 

#       #       # 

LODGB  634— (Member,  Brookfield,  Mo.) 
Business  is  once  more  good  on  the  Burling- 
ton. All  engines  are  in  use,  even  our  little 
17-inch  standards.  With  it  the  wheels  of 
promotion  begin  to  roil  and  several  of  our 
brothers  have  already  been  put  to  running. 
With  our  new  schedule,  which  went  Into 
effect  August  1st,  we  all  feel  that  our  road 
is  one  of  the  l>est  in  the  country.  Same  as 
on  other  roads,  we  handle  big  tonnage. 
Our  last  time  card  came  out  short  two 
classes  of  rating.  We  used  to  have  three, 
A,  B  and  C.  A  is  the  heaviest  and  that 
was  left  on  the  card,  while  the  others, 
which  were  lighter,  were  omitted,  so  that 
makes  us  hunt  the  shovel.  The  supply  de- 
partment ran  short  of  arch  brick  and,  as  a 
consequence,  we  had  to  use  a  great  deal 
more  coal  without  the  arch  in  the  firebox. 
But  that  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
us,  as  that  is  what  we  are  being  paid  for 
nnd    we    nsked   for   work   when    we   were 
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hired.  Bro.  Alleu.  our  General  Chaliman, 
was  here  the  other  day.  He  was  met  at 
the  station  by  several  of  our  members  and 
was  escorted  to  dinner  by  Bro.  Erdman. 
Bro.  Allen  said  it  was  one  of  the  best  yet. 
After  dinner  we  went  to  lodge,  where 
we  had  a  good  rousing  meeting.  Of  course 
the  boys  had  something  on  hand  for  him  to 
do,  but  Hro.  Allen  is  not  the  man  to  stand 
back,  and  the  members  of  634  can  see  in 
him  the  one  they  have  long  needed,  a  good 
helper. 

#  #       # 

Lodge  88— (G.  A.  Schrlver,  Montpeiier, 
Idaho.)  As  1  am  a  member  and  have  been 
for  nearly  two  years,  1  thought  I  would 
say  a  few  words.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  would  not  be  without 
it  for  any  price.  I  am  not  working  at 
present.  I  have  been  crippled  up  for  auout 
ten  months,  but  am  doing  fairly  well  and 
can  get  around  somewhat  again.  I  thank 
the  boys  of  88  very  much  for  their  kind- 
ness towards  me  and  my  family  while  1 
was  in  the  hospital.  I  wish  all  members 
success. 

#  #       # 

LODOB  266— (Blaine  Markle,  Como,  Colo.) 
Four  years  have  passed  since  our  charter 
waa  draped  in  monrning,  but  now  It  becomes 
my  sad  and  painful  duty  to  report  the 
death  of  our  worthy  brother,  Joseph  S. 
Brennan,  which  occurred  on  September 
21st,  at  Frulta,  Colo.,  of  peritonitis.  His 
remains  were  shipped  to  his  old  home  at 
Brenham.  Texas,   for  iuteruient. 

Bro.  Brennan  left  here  the  14th  of  August 
seemingly  in  the  best  of  health,  and  his 
death  was  the  first  we  had  heard  of  him. 
Ltittle  do  we  think  sometimes  as  we  bid 
adieu  that  it  is  for  the  last  time. 

We  have  laid  thee  to  rest  in  silence, 
With  hearts  heavy  laden  with  grief; 

In  Him,  who  hath  taken  thee  from  us. 
We  trust  with  unfallerine  belief; 

Tho*    we   mourn   o'er   our  Toss    with   keen 
sorrow, 
Weep  tears  of  anguish  and  pain. 

Yet  God  knew  what  was  best  for  our  dear 
one- 
Knew  our  loss  would  be  thy  endless  gain. 

We  have  laid  thee  to  rest,  yet  we  cherish 

Sweet  mem'ries  of  thy  fond,  faithful  love; 
With  angels  thy  dear  voice  is  singing, 

In  the  home  of  our  Savior,  above. 
Mav  He  give  us  the  peace  that  we  ask  for, 

Still  the  pain  that  lurks  in  each  breast. 
For  the  loved  one  He  hath  taken  from  us, 

Bringing  grief  that  we  can  not  repress. 

We  have  laid  thee  to  rest  where  the  flow- 
erets 
In  summer  will  bloom  o*er  thy  grave; 
Where  thy   loved  ones  will  come  in  their 
sorrow. 
The  l>eautlfnl  flowers  to  lave 
With  their  tears,  for  the  one  who  is  sleep- 
ing 
The  sleep  of  silence  and  rest. 
Whose  home's  in  a  mansion  of  glory. 
Where  dwelleth  the  pure  and  the  blest. 

In  meekness  I  kneel  to  Thee,  Father, 

In  silence  I  bow  to  your  will. 
Yet  I  j^rleve  o*er  the  sorrow  of  parting 

From  whose  memory  I  cherish  still 
With  a  mother's  love  and  devotion, 

While  my  heart  is  breaking  with  pain. 
Yet    I    know   when   I    enter   those   "gates 
ajar,'* 

I  shall  meet  thee,  my  dear  one,  again. 
—Mrs.  Nellie  Bloom. 

West  Oakland,  Cal.,  Dec.  20.  1894. 


Lodge  256  tenders  its  heaitfelt  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  father,  mother  and  other 
relatives  in  this  hour  of  sadness  and  com- 
mends them  to  the  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  knows  all  our  sorrows,  and 
who  alone  can  heal  them.  May  He.  when 
their  lal)or8  here  are  ended,  take  them  to 
that   eternal   city  above   where  death   and 

Sarting  is  unknown.  In  the  death  of  Bro. 
irennan  our  lodge  has  lost  a  faithful 
worker  and  one  whom  we  held  in  highest 
esteem.  We  trust  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  see  fit  to  reunite  us  in  one 
grand  brotherhood  in  the  great  beyond. 
Again  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  all  who  are  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
departed  brother. 

#       #       # 

Lodge  262— (Member,  Toronto,  Out.)  I 
regret  to  have  to  tell  of  the  death  of  an- 
other brother,  that  of  Bro.  Nprmau  Morley, 
who  joined  our  noble  order  on  August  22nd, 
and  died  on  September  25th,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  our  order  just  35  days. 

Death  has  been  here  and  borne  away 

A  brother  from  our  side. 
Just  in  the  morning  of  his  day. 

As  yonng  as  we,  he  died. 

Not  long  ago  he  filled  his  place 

And  sat  with  us  to  learn, 
But  he  has  run  his  mortal  race. 

And  never  can  return. 

Perhaps  our  time  may   be  as  short, 

Our  days  may  fly  as  fast. 
Dear    Lord,    impress   this  solemn   thought. 

Each  day  may  be  our  last. 

We  none  can  tell  who  next  may  fall 

Beneath  the  chastening  too. 
One  must  be  first,  but  let  us  all 

Prepare  to  meet  our  God. 

Bro.  Morley  was  firing  engine  671  on  a 
work  train  on  the  Tees  water  branch,  when 
they  collided  with  another  work  train  at 
Waldemar.    The  accident  happened  at  12.43 

fi.  m.  and  Bro.  Morley  was  so  badly  injured 
nternally  that  he  died  shortly  after  7 
o'clock  that  evening.  He  was  conscious  to 
the  end  and  was  prepared  to  die.  He  was 
in  terrible  pain,  but  never  once  did  he  utter 
a  groan.  His  one  wish  was  to  see  his 
mother  before  he  died,  but  unfortunately 
she  did  not  arrive  in  time. 

Bro.  Morlev  had  a  most  remarkable  ca- 
reer, although  only  24  years  of  age.  At  the 
ago  of  14  he  was  a  naval  cadet  on  the 
British  training  ship  Conway,  where  he 
won  several  prises  for  general  proficiency. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  vSpanisb- 
Amerlcan  war  be  crossed  the  ocean  and 
took  service  on  Admiral  Howell's  fiagshlp 
San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  until 
the  latter  was  put  out  of  commission.  He 
went  to  South  Africa  with  the  first  con- 
tingent and  saw  active  service  In  the  Boer 
war.  One  year  later  he  'returned  to  Can- 
ada and  went  with  an  expedition  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  straits.  Ueturnlng.  he  again  went 
out  to  South  Africa  with  the  second  con- 
tingent of  mounted  rifles,  and  one  year 
later  he  arrived  home  on  his  21st  birthday. 
Two  years  and  a  half  ago  he  took  to  rail- 
roading. He  was  firing  engine  1018  on  the 
17th  day  of  last  February,  when  six  en- 
gines, three  each  way,  met  in  a  blinding 
storm  and  one  of  his  legs  was  badly  in- 
jured. 

Bro.  Morley  was  buried  on  September 
29th  in  Prospect  Cemetery  by  Queen  City 
Lodge.  The  pallbearers  were  Bros.  Bed- 
ford,  Kniewasser  and  F.   Hubert,   fireman 
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Weller  (a  pei-sonal  friend)  and  two  mem- 
bera  of  the  Governor-Geuerars  body 
guards.  One  of  the  latter  served  In  the 
Uoer  war  and  was  very  often  at  the  side 
of  Bro.  Morley.  The  floral  offerluus  were 
many  and  beautiful,  and  showed  tlie  high 
esteem  In  which  our  late  brat  her  was  held. 
About  45  of  our  brothers  turned  out  to  pay 
their  last  respects  to  one  whom  everyone 
liked.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pigeon  and  Rev.  Mr.  McGregor. 
Bro.  Pickney,  assisted  by  Bro.  Reeves, 
Chaplain,  read  the  Brotherhood  service  at 
the  grave.  This  lodge  extends  its  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  the  bereaved 
father,  mother  and  brother,  and  we  also 
drape  our  charter  for  30  days  in  memory 
of  our  departed  brother. 

Onr  lodge  is  In  good  condition  and  we  are 
taking  In  new  members  rapidly.  At  the 
meeting  on  August  27th  we  initiated  Bro. 
Kennedy  and  our  late  Bro.  Morley.  At  a 
meeting  on  September  26tn  we  initiated 
Bros.  Johnson,  Shields,  Oakes  and  Martin. 
We  held  a  good  meeting  on  October  3rd, 
and  quite  a  number  of  our  newly  made 
members  were  present. 

#  #       # 

liODOB  604— (Member,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.) 
For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our 
lodge  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  one  of 
our  oldest  members,  Bro.  William  Taylor, 
who  was  employed  on  the  Halifax  and 
Southwestern  as  conductor.  While  in . 
charge  of  his  train  en  route  to  Halifax  on 
the  evening  of  September  16th,  and  stand- 
ing l>etween  the  engine  and  tender  when 
going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  in  passing 
a  set  of  facing  points  the  tender  Jumped 
from  the  main  line,  taking  the  siding.  The 
tender  became  detached  from  the  engine 
and  turned  over,  and  a  number  of  flat  cars 
piled  on  top.  Bro.  Taylor  was  pinioned 
under  these,  suffering  great  agony  for 
about  two  hours  before  he  was  relieved 
from  this  position.  After  being  recovered 
from  tills  awful  position  he  was  taken  to 
the  Victoria  General  Hospital  in  Halifax, 
where  he  died  early  Monday  morning,  the 
18th.  His  lK>dy  was  brought  to  Kentville 
for  Interment  and  the  funeral  took  place  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  from  his  late  residence. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  Chaplain 
Lane,  assisted  by  Chaplain  Mcliean.  Ap- 
propriate hymns  were  sung  and  the  proces- 
sion on  leaving  the  hnnse  was  headed  by 
the  Scotch  Pipers*  Band,  94th  Regiment 
Argyle  Highlanders,  of  which  at  one  time 
our  late  brother  was  an  active  meml>er. 
The  funeral  march,  played  on  his  favorite 
Instrument,  was  an  affecting  part  of  the 
services.  A  large  body  of  the  militia 
marched  in  procession  to  the  graveyard,  as 
also  did  the  Foresters,  of  which  Bro.  Tay- 
lor was  a  member.  Floral  tributes  were 
many  and  beautiful,  several  being  from 
the  officials  of  the  railroad  departments. 
All  the  members  who  were  able  to  attend 
the  funeral  were  there  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  a  lamented  husband,  father  and 
brother.  His  family  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy of  our  lodge. 

•  #       • 

LoDoie  S96— (Member,  East  Toronto,  Ont.) 
The  night  of  September  12th  was  spent  In 
a  most  enjoyable  way  by  the  members  ot 
this  lodge.  We  felt  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  not  having  Bro.  Wilson,  our 
First  Vice  Grand  Master,  with  us,  but  we 
received  a  letter,  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting,  expressing  his  regrets  at  hot  being 
able  to  be  present.  His  explanation  was 
readily    accepted,    as    be    had    some    very 


Important  business  to  attend  to  tliat 
claimed  all  of  his  time.  We  expect  to 
have  him  with  us  some  time  this  coming 
winter.  The  occasion  of  our  enterUiiumeut 
was  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  and 
badge  to  Bro.  Westlake  for  his  untiring 
£eal  and  goodness  to  our  Order  in  the  past. 
Wc  had  quite  a  gathering  at  our  banquet. 
Toasts  and  speeches  were  the  order  of  the 
evening,  together  with  recitations  and 
songs.  Bro.  Sands  told  of  the  progress 
that  the  Brotherhood  has  made  during  the 
past  five  years.  Bro.  Rine  followed  him 
with  a  speech  and  said  that  the  Brother- 
hood was  second  to  none.  He  concluded 
amidst  a  storm  of  cheers,  for  he  is  a  "Jolly 
good  fellow."  Bro.  James  Bryne,  Past 
Master  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.  Lodge  108,  arose 
to  reply  to  the  toast,  "Our  Railroad  Train- 
men.'* His  address  was  well  received. 
Bro.  Shimmick  of  the  same  lodge  also  told 
us  the  necessity  of  organisations  stand- 
ing by  one  another  In  time  of  adversity. 
Bros.  Finckle  and  Cleverdon  responded  to 
the  toast,  "Our  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors," in  a  fitting  manner.  Bro.  Hnttob 
of  Ix>dge  69  also  gave  us  some  good  advice. 
He  is  the  father  of  Lodge  696.  B.  of  L.  F., 
and  his  cheery  smile  and  ready  wit  had  a 
wholesome  eflfect  on  all  present.  Bro.  Ra- 
bold.  Master  of  Lodge  262,  responded  to  the 
toast,  "Our  Neighbors,"  namely,  the 
brothers  on  C.  P.  Ry.  Bros.  Shimmick  and 
Swan  then  sang  a  few  comic  songs,  which 
were  received  with  much  favor.  A  toast 
to  Ix>dge  596  was  replied  to  by  Bros.  West- 
lake  and  McCabe.  Bro.  Westlake  said  that 
their  lodge  had  98  per  cent,  of  all  the  fire- 
men on  the  Seventh  district.  In  all  there 
are  only  two  non-union  men  working  on 
that  district.  Bro.  Reid,  followed  by  Bro. 
Davison,  then  closed  an  enjoyable  and  very 
interesting  evening  in  the  history  of  this 
lodge.  Bro.  Reid  has  been  a  member  of  our 
Order  for  26  years.  It  was  long  after  mid- 
night when  we  ail  sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
the  national  anthem,  and  then  returned  to 
our  tK>mes.  I  wish  our  Magazine  a  pros- 
perous year 


LODGB  103— (Member.  Louisville,  Ky.)  Ah 
I  have  not  read  anything  from  "Old  Ken- 
tucky" for  a  long  while,  I  thought  I  would 
let  the  boys  know  that  we  are  still  south 
of  the  Ohio,  and  while  103  is  not  making 
much  headway,  all  the  other  lodges  are 
doing  fine.  They  have  the  good  will  of  the 
officials  and  also  of  the  companies  for 
which  they  work,  while  we  are  Just  the 
reverse.  "Old  Regularity,"  Bro.  Slaby. 
still  swings  the  gavel  for  Lodge  502.  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  nas  one  of  the 
finest  lodges  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Bros.  Bryan  and  Noouan 
they  keep  things  moving  pretty  lively  In 
602. 

That  old-timer,  Bro.  Pickering,  has  re- 
signed the  Mastership  of  678  on  account  of 
being  In  such  a  position  he  could  not  very 
well  attend  meetings.  Bro.  Frank  Hobbins. 
another  old-timer,  has  been  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  they  are  getting  along  all 
right.  They  have  the  toughest  coat  I  nave 
ever  seen  in  action.  What  he  does  to  can- 
didates is  a  sin  and  a  shame,  but  they  all 
come  back  to  see  the  next  victim  get  his 
money's  worth,  and  he  always  gets  it.  Old 
103  lost  one  of  its  brightest  young  memliers 
on  Octolier  4th,  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a 
side  i*od  on  his  engine  on  a  fast  freight  run 
on  the  Illinois  Central  roaa.  Bro.  Crofton 
was  firing  extra  on  the  Louisville  Division 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  when  the  rod 
let  go  he  was  knocked  off  and  his  neck 
was  broken.  Bro.  Crofton  was  only  23 
years   of   age,    and   leaves   a   mother,   one 
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brother  and  three  sisters  to  mourn  his  un- 
timely death.  He  was  a  general  favorite 
on  account  of  his  cheerful  and  sunny  na- 
ture, for  he  had  a  laugh  and  a  Joke  for 
CTei'ybody,  and  the  boys  will  miss  him 
from  their  ranks.  May  the  good  Lord,  who 
saw  fit  to  take  him  in  his  youth  from  those 
be  loved,  comfort  and  console  his  dear 
mother  and  family  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment. The  B.  of  L.  F.  went  to  his  funeral 
in  a  body.  We  performed  our  ceremonies 
at  the  cemetery,  and  it  made  such  an  im- 

Sression  that  the  niinister.  Uev.  W.  H. 
lessick  (who  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
family),  in  his  prayer  after  benediction 
Invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  and  Its  members.  We  appreciated 
It  very  highly,  as  it  was  the  first  time  to 
our  knowledge  in  Louisville  that  we  were 
ever  paid  a  compliment  of  that  kind. 

The  Ladies  Society  and  602  held  a  joint 
meeting  recently  and  had  a  nice  time.  I 
wonder  if  it  Is  as  hard  to  make  the  mem- 
bers see  the  l)eneflts  of  the  Ladles  Society 
in  other  parts  of  the  couutrv  as  it  Is  here. 
We  have  a  membership  of  800  or  more 
memljers  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  only  20 
memliers  of  the  Ladles  Society.  It  seems 
no  matter  what  the  ladles  do,  or  how  much 
talking  a  few  of  us  old-timers  do,  we  can 
not  get  the  members  interested  enough  to 
try  and  bring  their  wives  into  this  organi- 
zation, which  is  doing  so  much  good  for 
the  Order  ail  over  the  country,  and  could 
do  so  much  more  good  here  If  the  members 
would  only  help  them  with  a  word  or  two 
to  their  wives.  Come  on,  boys,  and  help 
the  Ladles  Society  and  show  the  same 
spirit  they  do  in  helping  us  in  every  way 
thev  can  at  anything  we  undertake.  I 
wish  success  to  all  the  boys  and  also  the 
Ladies  Society. 

#       #       # 

LODGV  107— (R.  H.  Hurley.  Gallon,  Ohio.) 
This  lodge  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  'from 
our  Second  Vice  Grand  Master  Timothy 
Shea.  We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting, 
which  was  well  attended.  There  were 
attont  thirty  of  our  members  present.  Bro. 
Shea  gave  us  a'  very  interesting  talk  In 
regard  to  our  duties  as  members  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  The  members  of  this  lodge  hope 
It  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
until  Bro.  Shea  will  visit  us  again.  We 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  having  present  at 
that  meeting  one  of  our  oldest  members, 
Bro.  A  Gerhart.  This  brother  does  not 
attend  meetings  as  much  as  he  would  like 
to,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  holds  an  offi- 
cial position  with  the  Erie  Railroad  at  this 
place.  He  feels  that  while  holding  this 
position  he  should  not  attend  the  meetings. 
He  gave  the  brothers  some  very  good  ad- 
vice as  to  their  duties  as  firemen.  The 
speeches  delivered  by  both  of  these  men 
were  very  instructive,  and  will  always  be 
appreciated  by  all  the  memt)ers  of  this 
lodge.  Brother  Gerhart  was  grand  marshal 
of  the  Labor  Day  parade  held  in  this  city, 
and  the  members  of  this  lodge  feel  proud 
of  having  him  at  the  head  of  such  a  fine 
body  of  laboring  men.  There  were  fully  a 
thousand  men  In  line.  We  consider  it  a 
great  honor  to  have  a  memoer  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  as  grand  marshal  of  this  parade. 
Our  lodge  is  in  first-class  condition.  We 
have  a  memt>er8hlp  of  125  and  plenty  of 
timber  to  build  from.  I  think  that  before 
Christmas  reaches  us  we  will  have  enrolled 
40  or  50  more  new  members.  We  have  five 
applications  on  file  right  at  present.  We 
are  all  ready  for  them  when  they  show 
up,  and  our  goat  is  also  waiting  for  them. 
I  again  hope  that  it  will  be  only  a  short 
time  until  one  of  the  Grand  officers  will 


make  us  another  visit.  We  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  them  and  will  try  and  make 
it  as  pleasant  as  possible.  I  wish  the  best 
of  success  to  you,  the  Grand  officers  and 
all   the  members  of  the  Brotherhood. 

#  #       # 

Lodge  17&— <J.  !•  Dollison,  Newark,  Ohio.) 
The  boys  of  this  lodge  are  well  and  most  of 
them  working  and  making  good  time,  as 
business  on  the  great  trunk  line,  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.,  has  picked  up.  We  are  looking 
forward  and  expecting  the  engineers  that 
were  put  liack  to  firing  some  time  ago  to 
again  be  reinstated  to  the  right  side.  We 
all  hope  that  business  will  remain  brisk, 
then  the  lx>ys  will  be  able  to  meet  all  de- 
mands and  will  not  have  to  ask  anyone  for 
help.  They  will  l>e  in  a  position  to  give  the 
T.  F.  Roberts  overalls  a  boost,  and  thereby 
help  one  of  the  most  worthy  memliera  of 
this  lodge  to  put  his  feet  on   the  rock  of 

Srogress.  When  you  purchase  a  suit  of  the 
Roberts  overalls  you  can  feel  assured  that 
they  are  union  made,  every  stitch  and  but- 
ton, as  T.  F.  Is  one  of  the  tried  and  true 
and  deserves  the  patronage  of  all  members 
of  this  Order. 

Second  Vice  Grand  Master  Timothy  Shea 
was  with  us  on  the  29th  of  August.  We 
held  quite  a  lengthy  session,  and  during 
the  evening  he  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
talk  and  also  gave  us  some  good  pointers 
on  the  running  expenses  of  the  lodge.  He 
also  Instructed  us  In  regard  to  the  new 
constitution  and  ritual  and  explained  the 
working  of  the  new  traveling  card.  As  for 
myself,  I  spent  quite  a  few  hours  with 
Bro.  Shea  snowing  him  around  our  beau- 
tiful city  and  also  the  ancient  work  of  the 
Mound  Builders.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of 
work,  and  the  fort  at  this  park  is  not  sur- 
passed in  the  United  States.  On  the  out- 
side of  this  fort  and  on  the  fair  ground 
there  Is  an  abundance  of  fine  shade  trees 
where  you  can  enjoy  the  shade  with  your 
family  and  friends,  while  you  lunch  on  the 
refreshments  of  life. 

#  #       # 

LoDOB  234— (Member,  North  Bay,  Ont.) 
We  are  still  doing  business  In  the  same 
old  place.  Business  Is  not  very  brisk  on 
our  road  here  at  present,  but  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  better  times.  Six  of  our 
boys  have  been  up  for  examination  this 
week  and  that  will  make  things  look  a 
little  more  promising.  A  very  happy  event 
took  place  here  on  the  13th  Inst.  Bro. 
Ralph  Sheppard  took  unto  himself  a  wife. 
The  boys  all  wish  Bro.  Sheppard  every 
happiness,  and  Bro.  Yandon  says  "cigars  . 
The  warm  hand  of  the  boys  of  this  lodge  is 
extended  to  oar  worthy  Chairman,  Bro. 
Joseph  Hawkins,  for  bis  good  work  at  our 
union  meeting  at  Montreal.  Our  lodge 
room  presented  a  scene  of  a  very  thrilling 
nature  when  Bro.  Mark  Thompson  dis- 
mounted from  the  old  goat  of  234,  under 
the  banners  of  the  Brotherhood.  After  this 
meeting  was  adjourned  we  all  made  a  raid 
on  Mr.  Winter's  Ice  cream  parlors.  Bros. 
A.  Bell  and  Thomas  Dooner  are  true  blue 
Brotherhood  men.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  other  nrothera  of  234 
soon. 

#  #       # 

LODGB  363-(Michael  Nleb,  New  York.) 
It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  write  this 
missive.  Our  beloved  brother  and  Master, 
George  Healey,  had  the  misfortune  of  los- 
ing his  left  arm.  It  was  taxen  off  5  Inches 
below  the  shoulder.  Bro.  Healey  was  try- 
ing  to   tKMrd  a   buffgy   on   the   rear  of  n 
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freight  train  leaving  Mott  Haven  yards  for 
the  Hudson  River.  He  lost  his  footing^ 
causing  him  to  be  thrown  under  the  cars. 
He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  throw  his 
body  from  off  the  track.  He  was  not  n 
second  too  soon,  as  the  cars  glided  by  pass- 
ing over  his  arm.  The  doctors  at  the  hos- 
pital tried  to  save  it,  but  gangrene  set  in, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  arm  had  to  be 
amputated.  Uro.  Healey  is  at  home  at 
present  oud  Is  doing  very  nicely,  and  we 
expect  to  have  him  with  us  soon  again. 

I  must  say  that  this  lodge  has  been  keep- 
ing the  goat  pretty  busy  these  last  few 
montbs  and  will  for  a  few  months  to  come. 
The  last  four  that  rode  our  goat  thought 
they  were  with  Buffalo  BUI,  so  you  can 
almost  surmise  what  good  condition  he 
Is  in. 

#       •       # 

Lodge  287— (J.  L.  Campbell,  Altoona, 
Pcnna.)  It  is  with  deep  regret  thot  I  am 
called  upon  to  announce  the  death  of  tiivo 
of  our  worthy  brothers,  which  occurred 
during  the  past  two  months.  The  death  of 
t>oth  of  these  brothers  was  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  engine  upon 
which  each  had  been  firing.  Kro.  Colcord 
was  on  his  way  to  Wall,  with  Engineer 
John  Rlbblet  at  the  throttle,  when  about 
70  miles  from  Altoona  the  boiler  exploded, 
killing  both  the  engineer  and  Bro.  Colcord. 
The  death  of  our  beloved  brother  has 
caused  much  sorrow  among  the  members  of 
this  lodge.  One  beautiful  morning,  when 
the  skies  were  clear  and  the  sun  was  Just 
peeping  from  over  the  mountains,  which 
surround  us  here,  Bro.  John  Lucas  was 
called  upon  to  go  on  his  rnn  between  here 
and  Harrisbnrg.  He  had  a  presentiment 
that  there  was  something  going  to  happen, 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  his  duty  to  perform 
and  that  he  would  make  the  trip  in  safety. 
Little  did  he  dream  that  this  was  to  be 
his  last  trip  and  he  was  then  going  to 
meet  his  Maker.  It  was  right  In  the  yards 
in  the  city  of  Altoona  that  the  people  for 
miles  around  were  startled  to  hear  the  tre- 
mendous noise  made  by  the  explosion  of 
one  of  our  big  H.  6.  A.  engines.  In  charge 
of  Engineer  Nicholas  Murphy  and  Bro.  John 
Lucas,  both  of  whom  were  instantly  killed. 
The  engine  was  No.  2246.  hauling  a  mixed 
freight  train  east,  and  the  catastrophe  Is 
said  to  have  been  cansed  by  the  water 
in  the  engine  boiler  being  allowed  to  get 
too  low.  Just  200  yards  ivest  of  the  towet 
at  Bellwood  the  engineer  tried  to  put  on 
his  Injector,  but  the  water  In  the  boiler 
was  too  low  and  the  pressure  of  steam  that 
filled  it  was  too  great.  There  was  a  dull 
roar,  then  a  blinding  sheet  of  flame  as  the 
boiler  burst  on  the  left  side  of  the  engine. 
Immediately  preceding  the  explosion  the 
heavy  boiler  arose  and  fell  three  times  in 


rapid  succession,  Its  weight  forcing  the 
tracks  down  Into  the  earth,  and  then  burst 
into  fragments  with  a  report  that  could 
be  heard  for  a  mile.  Our  unfortunate 
brothor  was  hurled  cle<ir  across  the  tracks 
Into  a  field  near  by,  his  neck  being  broken 
and  his  bodv  badly  mangled.  He  waA 
quickly  picked  up  and  the  ambulance  sum- 
moned, but  died  before  its  arrival. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  explosion  the  en- 
gine trucks  never  left  the  rail,  but  all  that 
was  left  of  the  engine  was  the  trucks  and 
a  portion  of  the  cab.  Considerable  delay  to 
traffic  was  caused  by  the  explosion.  About 
14  of  the  cars  the  engine  was  pulling  were 
derailed  and  wrecked.  Bro.  Lucas  was 
about  26  years  old  and  resided  In  this  city 
about  12  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Second  United  Brethren  Church.  He 
became  a  member  of  our  Order  last  spring 
and  from  the  start  was  a  Brotherhood  man 
in  mind,  body  and  soul,  and  also  a  good, 
honest,  upright  young  citizen.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  lodge  feel  his  loss  very  deeply. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  little  baby  daughter 
only  2  years  old.  The  day  after  the  fu- 
neral I  had  occasion  to  pass  the  residence 
and  saw  his  wife  and  baby  sitting  on  the 
porch,  the  poor  mother  In  tears.  The  little 
baby  was  cooing  and  laugnhig,  not  realiz- 
ing w^hat  an  Irreparable  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  her  own  dear  papa. 
O  gentle  heart  of  Jesus,  ever  present  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  ever  consumed  with 
burning  love  for  the  poor  captive  souls  In 
this  world,  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  thy 
servant,  bring  him  from  the  shadows  or 
exile  to  the  bright  home  of  heaven,  where 
we  trust  thou  and  thy  Blessed  Mother 
have  woven  for  him  a  crown  of  unfolding 
bliss.     May  his  soul  rest  In  |>ence. 

#       #       # 

Lodge  673— (Member.  Harrlsburg,  Pa.) 
The  brothers  of  Lodges  174  and  673  were  ac- 
corded a  surprise  by  the  Ladles  Society  of 
No.  60  on  Saturday  evening.  September 
30th,  in  Mauk  Hall.  As  many  as  could 
went  there,  wondering  what  we  were  to 
receive  from  their  Invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent. After  being  treated  to  a  fine  program 
of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
recitations,  the  doors  were  opened  and  In 
came  a  number  of  sisters  with  scoop 
shovels  piled  high  with  sandwiches.  Instead 
of  coal,  and  following  came  other  sisters 
bearing  tnllow  pots  containing  coffee  and 
cream.  Waste  In  bunches  was  passed  to 
do  the  duty  of  napkins.  Or  coui-se  we  were 
at  home  and  could  use  It  all  right.  Ice 
cream  was  also  served  from  the  shovels. 
The  boys  highly  appreciated  the  reception 
accorded  them  and  will  be  ready  to  re- 
spond to  any  more  calls  promptly.  I  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  all  the  brothers. 
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The  Home  Account* 

The  following  donations  were  received 
at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Rail- 
way Employes  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1905 : 
B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges,  135,  $22; 

509,  $3 ;  564.  $12.  Total.. . .  $37  00 
L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges,  3, 

$5;    9,  $1;    15,  $5;    34,  $1; 

36,  $5 ;    53,  $2 ;    64,  $5 ;   65, 

$5:   78.  $8:   88.  $3;  90.  $2; 

95,  $2.50 ;    104,  $3  ;    141,  $1 ; 

142.  $5;    151.  $5;    153,  $5; 

159.  $3:    1612,  $5;    171.  $5. 

Total 76  50 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 23  67 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 92  00 

B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 169  00 

L.  A.  T.  Lodges 150  25 

G.  I.  A.  Divisions 233  00 

L.  A.  C.  Divisions 88  00 

Proceeds  of  picnic  given  at  the 

home  August  1st  by  Division 

1,  G.  L  A 32  00 

W.  H.  Gerry  Division,  1,  O.  R. 

C 1  00 

James    Goetello   Division,    270, 

O.  R.  0 1  00 

Members  of  Lodge  566,  B.  of  L. 

F.,  Fresno.  Cal 9  00 

James  W.  Davey,  Lodge  313,  B. 

of  R.  T 26  73 

Webb   C.    Ball,   Cleveland,   O., 

for    furnishing    a    reception 

room  complete  in  home 130  00 

Grand  total $1,069  15 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  O'Keefe, 
Sec.  and  Treas.,  R,  R.  M.  H. 

•       •       # 
Lost  Traveling  Cards,  Etc. 

This  office  hax  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  traveling  cards,  receipts, 
etc.,  and  the  request  is  made  that  all 
members  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 
Should  they  be  discovered  in  the  posses- 
sion of  persons  not  entitled  to  them  they 
should  be  retained  and  forwarded  to  the 
owner  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  lodge 
which  issued  same : 

Card  case,  with  receipt  for  quarter  end- 
ing December  31,  1905,  belonging  to  W. 
M.  Westbrook.  member  of  T^dge  45,  B.  of 


L.  F.,  has  been  lost.  If  found,  please  re- 
turn to  J.  M.  Brickhouse,  Secretary  of 
Lodge  45,  B.  of  L.  F.,  923  Water  street, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Bo//j  and  Entertainments. 

Courteous  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office  to  attend  the  follow- 
ing balls  and  entertainments.  The  Grand 
Lodge  force  returns  thanks  and  Wishes  all 
an  enjoyable  and  successful  time. 

Lodge  196. — Second  annual  ball,  at  Illi- 
nois Hall,  Chicago,  111.,  Friday  evening, 
November  24,  1905. 

Lodge  14. — Annual  ball,  at  Tomlinson 
Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  24,  1905. 

Lodge  496.— Third  annual  ball,  at  Co- 
lumbian Hall,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Thurs- 
day, November  16.  1905. 

•       •       • 

Addresses  Wanted* 

Persons  requiring  the  address  or  anv 
information  concerning  another  will 
pleajse  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  lodge  located  nearest  the  residence  of 
the  person  making  such  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  lodge  requesting  that  a 
notice  be  published  in  the  Magazine  in- 
quiring for  such  address  or  other  infor- 
mation same  will  be  complied  with. 
However,  the  Magazine  can  not  under- 
take the  office  of  a  collecting  agency  and 
must  decline  to  lend  itself  to  such  pur- 
pose. The  following  requests  have 
reached  this  office  since  the  last  issue. 
Information  should  be  sent  to  the  persons 
specified  in  the  notice  : 

J.  L.  Kuhloft. — Known  as  "Baldy." 
When  last  heard  of  he  was  working  for 
the  International  and  Great  Northern 
Railroad  out  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Any 
information  regarding  him  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  L.  Stapp,  passenger  conductor. 
I.  &  G.  N.  Ry.,  San  Antonio.  Texas.  Mr. 
Stapp  is  in  possession  of  information 
very  much  to  his  advantage. 

Edward  Foster,  Jr. — When  last  heard 
from  was  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  A  brother 
of  Lodge  04  is  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
him,  as  it  would  benefit  Mr.  Foster  very 
much.     Any  information  concerning  him 
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will  be  appreciated  by  W.  H.  Osborn, 
member  Lodge  91,  B.  of  L.  F.,  1058  Pine 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Elmer  Cunninffham, — Was  a  member  of 
Lodge  445.  B.  of  L.  F.,  at  Glenn's  Ferry, 
Idaho.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  at 
San  Francisco,  Gal.,  working  at  Saltan's 
sugar  refinery.  He  is  of  medium  height, 
has  blue  eyes  and  dark  hair.  Any  one 
in  possession  of  any  information  concern- 
ing him  will  please  correspond  with  T.  J. 
Cunningham,  member  Lodge  8,  B.  of  L. 
F.,  323  East  Nelson  street,  Denison,  Tex. 

John  Freitag. — Is  a  member  of  Lodge 
240  in  good  standing.     When  last  heard 


from  he  was  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in 
July,  1903.  His  parents  are  very  anxious 
to  hear  from  him.  Any  one  knowing  of 
his  whereabouts  or  in  possession  of  any 
information  concerning  him,  kindly  com- 
municate with  A.  W.  Turner,  Secretary 
of  Lodge  240,  B.  of  L.  F..  314  East  Ma- 
son street,  Jackson,  Mich. 

H.  8,  France, — When  last  heard  of 
was  working  out  of  St.  Louis  as  an  engi- 
neer. The  undersigned  is  very  anxious  to 
hear  from  him.  Any  information  regard- 
ing his  whereabouts  will  be  appreciated 
by  A.  R.  Layman,  443  North  Eighth 
street.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 


A  Small,  Sweet  Way. 

There's  never  a  rose  in  all  the  world 

But  makes  some  green  spray  sweeter; 
There's  never  a  wind  in  all  the  sky 

But  makes  some  bird  wing  fleeter; 
There's   nerer   a  star   but   brings    from 
Heaven 

Some  silver  radiance  tender; 
And  never  a  rasy  cloud  but  helps 

To  crown  the  sunset  splendor ; 
No  robin  but  may  thrill  some  heart. 

His  dawnlight  gladness  voicing; 
God  gives  all  some  small,  sweet  way 

To  set  the  world  rejoicing. 

— Lady  Maccabee. 


« 
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Beneficiary  Statement 


OmcB  or  GftAHD  Sbcrbtart  aicd  Tkbasttrbr,  ) 
ro  8tTSOBDiVATB  LoDOBB:  Pbokia.  III..  October  1,  1005.  ) 

The  following  is  Antatement  of  receipt*  In  the  Beneficiary  Department  for  the  month  of  September. 
1905: 

-   BBCBIPT8. 


9^ 

I 


t 


II  I 


I 


I 


123  00 
450 


150 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12  382  50 

13  350  25 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


198  75 


164  25 

4: 

750 
300 


,  450 
26  225  75 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

i 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


900 
233*25 


176  25 


450 


164  25 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


525 
306  75 


50  105 
-  106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
U7 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
12B 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 


225 


450 


3125 


164  25 


58  50 


16  50 


825 
1960) 


150 


206  25 


i2i*56 
124  50 


900 


63  75 


225 


324  00 


137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 


117  75 
225 


150 
300 
13  50 
1125 


225 


300 


450 


205 
206 
225  207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
297 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 


264 
266 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 


209  25 


675 


290 

291 
292 
793 
294 
295 
296 
297 


460 


37  BO 
600 


123  00 
219  00 
312  75 

i99*66 


225 
450 


480 


19  50 


75 


273  13  50 

274  114  75 

275  312  00 

276  3  00 
2r7| 
278' 
279 
280 
281 


225 


300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
306 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 


675 


225 


450 
10  50 


300 


20  25 


75 


900 


160 


10  50 


150 

16*50 
450 


341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 


357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363  396  75 


129  75 


364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 


300 


78  75 
13125 


183  00 


450 


225 


300 


132  75 


118  50 
225 


54  75 


189  00 


450 


196  50 


1125 


409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435i 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 


445 

446  358  50 


140  25 
119  25 


223  50 


447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
456 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 


450 


294  00 
900 


450 


225 

192 IX) 


225 


192  00 


900 
150*75 


86  25 


375 


166  50 


150 


225 


477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

♦85 

486 

48712175 

488 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

4991 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 

512 

513 

514 

515 

516 

517 

518 

519 

520 

521 

522 

523 

524 

525 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 

536 

537 

538 

539 

540 

541 

542 

543 

544 


900 


300 


23175 


545 
546 
547 
548 
549 
550 
551 
552 
553 
554 
555 
556 
567 
558 
599 
560 
561 
562 
553 
564 
565 
566 
567 
568 
569 
570 
571 
572 
573 
574 
575 
576 
577 
578 
579 
580 
581 
582 
583 
584 
585 
586 
587 
588 
589 
590 
591 
592 
593 


150 


225  i^ 
596 
597 
598 
999 
600 
601 
602 
603 
604 
605 
606 
607 
606 
609 
610 
611 
612 


87  00 


900 


83  25 
450 

.450 
375 


225 


142  50 


69  00 


600 
206  50 

47*25 


68  25 


225 


U7  75 


300 


613. 

614  . 

615. 

616 

617 

618.. 

619.. 

620.. 

621  .. 

6221.. 

623.. 

624  .. 

625  .. 
626194  25 
627  , 
628 


630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
637 
638 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 
649 
660 
651 
652 
653 
654 
655 
656 
657 
658 
659 
660 
661 
662 
663 
664 
665 


74  25 


92  25 


9150 


222  75 


676 
677 
678 
679 
680 


2  25 


136  50 
450 


670 
671 
672 
673 

675  63  75 


53  25 


Received  during  month  of  September $11,284.26 

f  47... $1,600    $70.5001 
Dlsbuned  during  month  of  September,  account  Beneficiary  Claims. .  j    0. . . .   1,000        &,im  [  $77,500,00 

KespectfliUy  submitted 

W.  S.  CARTER. 

0.  8.  and  T. 
-10- 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Paid  by  Uae  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer*  ftouk  Anffut  31«  1905«  to 
September  30,  1906. 


5* 


KAM£S. 


DpAth  or 
Disability. 


Date. 


GAuae. 


When  Paid 


IBI 

11W 

lOM 

t»4f 

I  #10 

tilt 

tif« 

tisi 

tiift 

tiM 
It  11 

1114 
IllA 

lite 
iits 

11S9 
1141 
114* 
114t 
1144 
114» 
114§ 
114f 
11(0 
llil 
Hi* 

ii»a 

1114 

iii» 

llt6 

Hi? 
11»* 
1160 

110S 
1184 
1106 
1167 
1168 
1171 
llli 
117t 
1174 
1171 
ll7f 
1IH& 
1177 
IIWI 
1181 

list 
list 

1184 

116ft 
HON 
1170 


Ira.T.  BanrveT..-., 


Hurvcv  F.  Yrt^^en^.. 
Dcl':^M  J.  I^iirbi^r  -  . 
CIiflrl(»s  O.  8ifliin*lr  . 

Chinrli'f!  I.an^c .... . 
Ml''Fi[Vl   Ur-untif ...... 

Will  K.  JS.  vtirancfi.  . 
John  Ltiilik..,....^^,.. 

Jrjbn  Lfo - 

Tl»oi».  A.  Lilly  -.*,.. 

I.H.ILCLH'  N.  rhuin,n<'r.. .. 


William  p.  West.... 
Robert  P.  Michael . . 
Eacene  L.  Ahn  . 


Prank  E.  Dupell 

James  C.  Hall 

George  Poell 

Ctoonra  Steiner 

John  W.  Thomas 

James  Walters 

William  Scharf 

William  Morrissey..- 

Earl  A.  Brandon 

Arthur  Cockwill 

William  Parrett 

George.  P.  Wills 

Samuel  Cottrell 

Hugh  T.  Parrow 


John  W.  Wibberly . 
Charles  E.  Wild... 
Henry  J.  Watson... 


Peter  P.  Hannon 

William  H.  Allen  .... 
JohTt .!.  Biinmons  — 

Jam  -  A.  <Nark 

Jo)i"   Tnylior 

RoL-'  r  H.  Price 

ThiiFfm*  J.  McGrath.. 

W.  M.  tVlt4»n 

JoliTi  OriJiiHe 

Chi»r!*iftK  Kelchemer 

JoTiii    \    T.ncas 

Ro.  A    H;-  ward 

Jaii,'^  H    ^iiUiam... 

Isau'    i:    ^Sn8e 

Ar- lia 

W.  S    M   rton 

Wrijiifij  .1.  Miller... 

Hen  \  11.  Brown 

John  \\>sH<il 

CUn-  iioy  B.  Bryant. 
Qe  Ik"  W.  Conant  .. 


Denth  — 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Dertth  . 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Death  . 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 
Death  . 


1906 


July  18. 
Aug.  17. 


Consumption 

Derailing  of  engtntt 

Paralysis 

Tuberculosis  of  toiiiex  . 

Collision .. 

Heart  failure  .......    ... 

Appendicitis 

Consumption  til  Im^ips-. 

Paralysis --,,. 

Drownine 

Cancer  or  stomas' u  . .. 

Knife  wound. . .     

Concussion  of  brjiln    - . 
Crushed  between  >'  tti^S  tic 

and  car 

Derailing  of  eu^iiie 

Collision 

Struck  by  mov'g  cukIih'' 

Apoplexy ..,....,, 

Gunshot  wound . 

Amputation  left  fofH-.., 

Tetanus 

Collision .,.. 

Cerebral  hemorrhu.c;*?'^' 
Aedema  of  the  lun^ 

Typhoid  fever .,..,. 

Boiler  explosion , . . 

Derailing  of  engi Lie    .... 

Collision 

Typhoid  fever. .,,....... 

Collision 

Crushed  betwoen  i^ugln*!* 

and  car 

Peritonitis  ............... 

Consumption «f  Innts*  ■ 
Palling  between  i^uiEine 

and  tender - 

Inflammation  of  tprnln 
Derailing  of  engl  iic  — 

Tnberoniosis . ., 

Collision - ,. 

Derailing  of  eueltii.*...- 

Drownlng .- 

Phthisis 

Amputation  right  f<HA. 
Cancer  of  stom^i-h 
Derailing  of  cnMiiiLV 
Boiler  explosion 

Collision 

Consumption  of  Iulil';! 

Collision 

Derailing  of  enjcVni'  . 
Derailing  of  engj  n*^ .... 
Derailing  of  etitf^n^^    . 
Run  over  by  onw  1  nt' 

Total  blindness 

Boiler  explosion  

Drowning * 


il.:rtJO 
I  ,MH> 

I  .riHi 
1  r-iKi 

1  ,:uhi 
l.VKf 

i,:it«j 

{'1 

i.nfmi 

1.5*Ki 
l.iiWJj 

i.5iin 

1  ,"f  K> 

1,5*H). 

I  I, SIX*; 

I    Ih^HHII 

,  i.Gorn 

,    l,5im 

iJrfSi 
l;g8S 

i.goo 

1.5<)0 
l.B-OO 

i,m)iJ 

I    l.MWl 

1  l.liiKl^ 
I  aiwi 

i.rjui 

LaOO 
I  .frfKi 
l,|i(W 

.    l.fHMN 
t    l.OOU 


Sept.  6.  1905 
6,    " 
6,    " 


56  death  and  disability  claims,  aggregating  $77,500. 

Pending  Claims  September  30,  1905. 

69  death  claims  aggregating ^-ZSP 

20  disability  claims  aggregating ^1.000 

Total  of  79  claims  aggregating $116,750 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Filed  ^vttli  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Durlns   the  Jflonth   Ending 

October  15«  1905. 


a . 


Its? 

ltS8 

Its* 

1S40 
1t41 
lt4« 
lt4S 
lt44 
1«46 
1148 
1t47 
•lt48 
It  49 
ItiO 
Itil 
ItM 
ItiS 
lt»4 
ltS6 

itia 

lt»7 
lt»8 
lt»9 

iteo 
itei 
itet 

lt6S 

lt«4 
ItQi 
ItM 
lt67 

ites 

lt69 
lt70 
lt71 
lt7S 
lt7S 
lt74 
lt7» 
lt7« 
lt77 
lt7§ 
lt79 
It  80 
ItSl 
ItSt 
1S§S 
lt84 
ItSi 
lt8« 
1S87 
1S88 
lt89 
1S90 
Ittl 
]t9t 
lt9S 
lt94 
lt9i 


Ghnrlnii  |-°*oT(rprE 
John  M.  Kittfcr 

Tl uiA  J.  H^'Lllry 

la' '►  r.  Wu^t,'r>..^^^f.., 

Wn'i:illl  h.  l:[i^U<']li  ... 
W    I    I, .111    •[■.    \r.h\Mlv^      ... 

Q<  ■■       ■■.!}<  ■11 

M  -inltli 

W  il-in;tNi1ii   .., 

Wi,  ,  ■  r  '<  I-  iTti  r. 
AI'M;,.  ^  .  ^■.■,:',.  r 
Wllhuil    \V     'M   ■ 

Rlvii^J.   I..  I'^vitrht 
HerH-.n  A.  ftsinlth,.    -,.., 

Jo^r  EiN  Jifl'-n Willi 

Pfcrr.  \[  Knne 

L*      - Wi:^iitorrtf:ld  . 

Q<  <  reel 

Gi  y^i 

Jo  .yrtpliS 

J.  I-.   -  ■  ■  ■  MP'y ..., 

Wi.*-  P    I".  .l-iiiii^pU--. 

Jaiii'--   i:    Urfhwii 

M.  '  -     .1    Lally 

Ja  VMaviT  ., 

CI  iin'kmm      .. 

W  TityLijr 

Dili  i.'  \-\.^i<-r 

Wi .;  iLiin  .1.  I  'liPT-ii      .  ... 

Erii^  ^L  r.   r'lLillit^^ 

Jaifc^i.  S.,WhlT.m'TM  .... 
N<.rir,.ui  L.  Mi^rlvy  .... 
Cl.:w1.-i  IT.  llhFM>,  Jr  .. 
Kr.ijt,'  Kr.\H.lstn.| 

Joi  r,   r>.   MnfkiiLl.       

N.  <■.  WiJiiaiij*  , 

G«-iiit:"  \T.ir4raii   

Jo--  nil  [nuiifls 

Jai  1.  -i  U    Ltttlft 

Jo  I  n  ■W.iiil-siBy 

M^h.  iiU-  h.  l^vtt    ...... 

MMm  t\  SanHs    

AI    M'*  V.  BirkmeyJT... 

C^.■.rl,•-^  Rf'rry 

Til  'iriii.".  f'ahoy  . 

Jo-'  pN  3^.  Brf.'ttniku 

Hnrrv  i>.  Pijtn&m 

Wi !  iniTii  Wviino , 

Pr-I  L.  hurkpfl 

P«?.T  E.  njann .., 

Wiliiani  IT.  EinjTKhardt 

WiNLiiiii  A.  Bi'Ht , 

Ai!'irje  J*  Mplt^r 

Joliri  J.  T^yiich 

CT  :+r'i.>a  L.  HriiHt 

Carl  CnnfMn        

Hurry  E.  IVlll  

ChuTlnn  K.  Lpiik 

John  C  tloabburnuvh  .. 


91 
451 
IV26 
584 

37 
2(>9 
460 
23« 
379 
ii82 
195 
265 
169 

69 
195 
339 

675 
589 
140 

21 
390 
372 
162 
288 
504 
676 
416 
202 
646 
262 
333 
113 

96 
183 
602 
259 
177 
281 
418 

27 
146 

25 
162 
256 
383 
265 
284 
170 

10 

62 
455 

48 
432 
103 
199 
142 
378 


Death  or 
Disability. 


Date  of 
FilinK. 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 


Death  . 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 
Death  .... 

Disability 
Death  .... 
Disability 
Death  .... 
Disability 

Death  .... 


Sept.  16. 
"  16, 
••  16, 
••  18, 
"  18. 
"  18, 
"  19. 
"  19, 
"  21, 
"  22, 
••  27. 
"  27. 
"  27, 
"  27, 
••  28, 
"  28, 
««  29. 
"  29. 
Oct.      3. 

3, 
"        3. 

3. 

3. 

8. 

3, 

3. 

5, 

5. 

6, 

6. 
"  6, 
•'  9, 
"  9, 
"        9, 

9, 
••        9, 

9, 

9. 

9. 
"  10, 
••  10. 
"  10, 
"  10, 
"  10. 
••  10, 
"  10, 
••      11 

"  r 

»  1 

"  1 

•'  11 

••  12, 

"  12, 

•*  12, 

««  13. 

"  13, 

••  14, 

"  14, 

••  14, 


1906 


Alleged  Canso  of  Death  or 
Disability. 


Ain't 
uf  ins. 


Dr"«wnlt>i: 

Dorailiua  *>t  engine 

Strurk  by  car* 

L<i.ft3  i^f  left  t->e 

AiHitvluxy 

Strurit  hy  moving  engine 

Y<'ll-iW  fever      

CoTlUiou 

ParalyNiA 

DittlpftrH  inMi'i-ias 

Frsr'tureii  »< k n  1 1 

BrIijIit'H  liihi'ii-e 

PalEiiikf  i]iii3i  f  moving  train 

D<  rpiiii  I  .  gine 

TiifK  r  f  thigh 

C<'V'-<\<  t  lungs 

FalSin.,^  :a>...i  i^  oving  train 

CciUlftUiii 

Falllnv  tniiTi  train 

DtTHlUnit  rnf  h  iigiue 

Hrnri   f  i^hir.      

CMliM.'Si  . 

D<  TiLJiiNi;  '►I  I    gine 

Sv.ir  Mi.  

Bl  

T:  

D«  rigine 

TjfL. i--rl    

Co  i  L  i  H  ]  UT]  

Ainrmtntliin  nf  left  foot 

Stnipk  by  pas-  Ing  train 

Cm»hp*t  OF  <'Hr 

Cmii}ip<l  bct^v,  engine  and  tender 

CollJj^lon    

Brisrhi'fl  diaea^e 

Cer«  Urni  ^are^ts 

AriTieiKiicitlfl 

Ai.M|.l.sy....    : 

Pi  f      5r 

D<  gine 

A]  

Cc  

Amputation  of  left  hand 

Chloroform  anasthesia 

Bams 

Chronic  nephritis 

Consumption  of  lungs 

Fal line  from  moving  train 

Articular  rheumatism 

Paralysis 

Derailing  of  engine 

Tuberculosis 

Falling  from  moving  engine 

Septicemia 

Struck  overhead  bridge 

Struck  overhead  bridge 


$1,500 
I  500 
1 .5(M» 
1 ,500 
3.0(M) 
2,(K)0 
1,500 
1.51  JO 
1.500 
1 .5(H) 

500 
1 ,500 
1.5(K) 
1 .000 
1.500 
1 .500 
1.000 
1.500 
1.000 
1.500 
1.500 
1..500 
1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.000 
1.600 
1.500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
3.(KK) 
1.500 
l.(K)0 
1..500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
3.000 

600 
1,600 
1.500 
1.500 
1,500 
1.000 
1.500 
1.600 
2.000 
1.500 

600 
1.600 
1.600 
1,600 
1.600 


*Appli<:ant  died,  claim  will  be  settled  as  death  claim  Ko.  1284. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  8.  CARTER. 

O.  S.  and  T. 
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Beneficiary  Assessment  Notice  No.  137. 

To  the  Treasuren  of  SubordinaU  Lodges:  Pkuiua,  Iia«..  November  1,  1905. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:— Tna  are  hereby  notified  that  assessments  for  death  and  disability  claims 
an«  hereby  levied  as  follows:  For  each  beneficiary  member  whose  name  appears  on  the  rolls  of  mem- 
bership on  October  31.  1905  (also  for  all  beneficiarv  members  having  taken  a  withdrawal  or  transfer 
card  after  October  1.  and  for  all  members  who  died  or  were  totally  disabled  since 
October  1),  carrying  a  Beneficiary  Certificate  of  Thbkk  Thousand  ($3,000)  Dol.- 
LARs,  you  are  required  to  forward  the  sum  of  Poub  Dolxabs  amd  Firrr  ($4.50) 
'  -fc  u  Cents.  For  those  carrying  a  Certificate  of  Two  Thoctsand  ($2,000)  Doixabs,  yon 
'"•^Y  yl  are  required  to  forward  the  sum  of  Thkeb  Doi<lab8  (t3.00).  For  those  carrying 
^M  \.5m  ^  Certificate  of  Fiftkkm  Hundbbd  ($1,500)  Dolijirs,  you  are  required  to  forward 
the  sum  of  Two  Dollars  and  Twentt-Pivb  ($2.25)  Cknts.  For  those  C4unring 
a  Certificate  of  Onb  Thousand  ($1,000^  Dollabs,  you  are  required  to  forward  the 
sum  of  Onb  Dollar  and  Fifty  ($1 .50)  Cents,  and  for  each  member  carrying  a 
Certificate  of  Five  Hundbbd  ($500)  Dollabs.  you  are  required  to  forward  ti*e 
sum  of  Seventy-Five  ($0.75)  Cents.  Said  remittances  to  reach  the  Grand  Lodge 
not  later  than  November  20,  1905,  as  provided  in  Section  62  of  the  Constitution. 

Tours  fraternally, 

W.  S.  CARTER, 

O.  8.  and  T. 

Special  Notice.— All  remittances  must  be  made  by  Bank  Dbatt,  Money  Orobb,  or  Expbsss  Obdbk. 
Beneficiary  members  initiated  on  and  after  November  1st  are  not  liable  for  this  assessment. 


«  « 


Why  Do    We  Forget? 

When  friends  have  done  the  loving  deed 

Or  reached  the  kindly  hand. 
Or  given  help  in  time  of  need, 

Why  do  we  sometimes  stand 
And  check  the  flowing  of  the  tears 

And  keep  the  lips  firm  set 
Till  love,  indifference  appears? 

Oh  why  do  we  forget? 

Do  we  forget?    "Oh  no!  Oh  no!" 

"The  kindly  deed  we  keep 
Within  our  hearts  where'er  we  go. 

Or  waking,  or  asleep." 
Then  why  not  say  the  thankful  word. 

And  let  the  teardrops  flow? 
And  show  the  depths  within  us  stirred? 

Oh  why  dissemble  so? 

We  can  not  tell ;  but  this  is  true. 

With  souls  that  deepest  feel ; 
We  can  not  do  what  we  would  do. 

Unwilling  to  reveal 
The  measure  of  our  sympathy, 

And  so,  we  sometimes  let 
The  friends  we  love  most  faithfully 

Think  that  we  can  forget 

— Julia  Harris  May,  in  Club  Woman. 


Jfgnes  ^,Strm^ 


Notice. 

All  communieatioDs  intended  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Ladies  Department  of  the 
Ma^razine  shoald  in  all  cases  be  addressed 
to  the  Editress,  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Strong, 
527  Greene  street,  Boone,  Iowa. 

^       ^       ^ 

The  First  Thanksgiving. 

The  first  New  England  Thanksgiving 
was  not  a  day  of  religious  observance,  it 
was  a  day  of  recreation.  Those  who 
fancy  all  Puritans,  and  especially  Pil- 
grims, to  have  been  sour,  morose  and 
gloomy  men  should  read  this  account  of 
the  finst  Thanksgiving  week  (not  day)  in 
Plymouth.  It  was  written  on  December 
11,  1621,  by  Edward  Winslow  to  a  friend 
in  England: 

"Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  gov- 
ernor sent  four  men  on  fowling  that  so 
we  might  after  a  special  manner  rejoice 
together  after  we  had  gathered  the  fruits 
of  our  labors.  They  four  killed  as  much 
fowl  as  with  a  little  help  beside*  served 
the  company  about  a  week.  At  which 
times  among  other  recreations  we  exer- 
cised our  arms,  many  of  the  Indians  com- 
ing amongst  us,  and  among  the  rest  their 
greatest  king,  Massosoit,  with  some 
ninety  men  whom  for  three  days  we  en- 
tertained and  feasted,  and  they  went  out 
and  killed  five  deer  which  they  brought 
and  bestowed  on  our  governor,  and  upon 
the  captains  and  others." 

As  Governor  Bradford  specified  that 
during  that  autumn  "beside  waterfoule 
ther  was  great  store  of  wild  turkies,"  we 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  sure 
that  at  that  first  Pilgrim  Thanksgiving 


our  forefathers  and  foremothers  had  tur- 
keys. 

Thus  fared  the  Pilgrims  better  at  their 
Thanksgivings  than  did  their  English 
brothers,  for  turkeys  were  by  no  means 
plentiful  in  England  at  that  time. 

Though  there  were  but  fifty-five  En- 
glish to  eat  the  Pilgrim  Thanksgiving 
feast,  there  were  "partakers  in  plenty." 
and  the  ninety  sociable  Indians  did  not 
come  empty-handed,  but  joined  fraternal- 
ly in  provision  for  the  feast,  and  probably 
in  the  games. 

These  recreations  were,  without  doubt, 
competitions  in  running,  leaping,  jump- 
ing, and  perhaps  stool-ball,  a  popular 
game  played  by  both  sexes,  in  which  a 
ball  was  driven  from  stool  to  stool,  or 
wicket  to  wicket. 

During  that  chilly  November  week  in 
Plymouth,  Priscilla  Mull  ins  and  John 
Alden  may  have  "recreated"  themselves 
with  the  ancient  form  of  croquet — if  any 
recreation  was  possible  for  the  four  wo- 
men of  the  colony,  who,  with  the  help  of 
one  servant  and  a  few  young  girls  or 
maidekins,  had  to  prepare  and  cook  food 
for  three  days  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hungry  men,  ninety-one  of  them 
being  Indians. 

Doubtless  the  deer,  and  possibly  the 
turkeys,  were  roasted  in  the  open  air. 
The  picture  of  that  Thanksgiving  Day, 
the  block  house  with  its  few  cannon,  the 
Pilgrim  men  in  buff  breeches,  red  waist- 
coats, and  green  or  sad-colored  mandil- 
lions ;  the  great  company  of  Indians,  gay 
in  holiday  paint  and  feathers  and  furs ; 
the  few  sad,  over-worked,  homesick  wo- 
men in  worn  and  simple  gowns,  with 
plain    coifs    and    kerchiefs,    and    the    pii- 
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tbetic  handful  of  little  children,  forms  a 
keen  contrast  to  the  prosperous,  cheerful 
Thanksgivings  of  a  century  later. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  special  re- 
ligious service  during  this  week  of  feast- 
ing.— Alice  Morse  Earle,  in  **CustomH 
and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England" 

t       t       t 

November. 

Trees  bare  and  brown, 
Dry  leaves  everywhere, 

Dancing  up  and  down, 
Whirling  through  the  air. 

Ked-cheeked  apples  roasted. 

Popcorn  almost  done, 
Toes  and  chestnuts  toasted. 

That's  November  fun. 

—Selected. 


Mount  Vernon  Lodge  No.  202. 

On  September  28,  1905,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  attend  a  social  meeting  of 
Mount  Vernon  Lodge  No.  202.  This 
lodge  has  been  but  recently  organized, 
with  a  charter  membership  of  fourteen, 
and  starts  off  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Potomac  Lodge  No.  7,  of  the 
Brotherhood,  of  which  the  new  lodge  is 
an  auxiliary,  has  made  a  most  excellent 
record.  It  represents  among  the  engine- 
men  of  the  District  of  Columbia  men  of 
sterling  worth.  It  still  numbers  on  its 
rolls  many  of  its  original  charter  mem- 
bers, with  the  sons  of  those  members 
soon  to  follow,  while  in  the  new  lodge 
will  be  found  daughters  of  its  members. 
The  members  of  the  families  of  the  broth- 
ers of  No.  7,  who  will  make  up  the  mem- 
bership of  this  late  addition  to  the  So- 
ciety, represent  some  of  the  best  ];)eopIe 
of  the  capital.  Surely,  under  such  happy 
auspices  the  future  success  of  Mount 
Vernon  Lodge  No.  202  should  be  assured. 

After  the  business  of  the  lodge  was 
transacted  an  adjournment  was  had  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  in  social  session 
with  the  brothers  of  No.  7.  This  meeting 
brought  together  the  families  and  friends, 
and  the  sisters  did  themselves  proud  in 
msking  every  one  feel  at  ease  and  ex- 
tended substantial  evidence  of  their  gen- 
erous hospitality  in  an  abundance  of  good 
things  so  greatly  appreciated  by  the  boys 
of  the  rail. 

There  is  plenty  of  musical  talent 
among  the  sisters  of  Mount  Vernon 
Ijodgo,  and,  what  is  best,  a  willingness  on 
their  part  to  entertain.     Dancing  was  en- 


joyed by  many  of  those  present,  and  the 
two-step  and  waltz  caused  the  boys  to 
forget  the  hard  trip.  A  few  of  us  old 
folks  attempted  the  quadrille,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  will  ever  happen  again.  The  evening 
was  a  most  happy  one,  and  evidently  it 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

While  we  have  no  official  information 
as  yet,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the 
sisters  of  No.  202  will  give  to  the  broth- 
ers of  No.  7  the  opportunity  of  attending 
these  social  sessions  at  frequent  intervals 
(luring  the  coming  season ;  and  the  writer 
advises  every  brother  and  member  of  his 
family  to  attend. 

The  organization  of  Mount  Vernon 
ixHlge  No.  202  should  be  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  every  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood in  Washington  and  every  encour- 
agement held  out  to  them.  Brothers  with 
families  containing  eligibles  for  member- 
ship in  the  Society  should  encourage  them 
to  join.  Brothers  without  families  should 
at  once  arrange  dates  for  that  intended 
marriage  which  has  been  too  long  post- 
poned. There  are  some  splendid  oppor- 
tunities among  the  sisters  and  the  women 
friends  of  this  lodge.  The  writer  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
on  this  the  first  open  session  of  the  lodge. 
He  was  especially  favored  by  meeting  the 
Grand  President,  who  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  him,  and  who  seemed  quite 
elated  over  the  new  lodge,  and  compli- 
mented the  members  on  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  exemplification  of  the  work. 

Washington,  D.  C.      F.  P.  Sabgent. 


From  Sadie  SchonelU  Member  of 
Grand  IBoard  of  Trustees. 

To  the  members  of  our  Order:  Let 
me  say  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  advancement  made  during 
the  past  year.  Election  time  has  come 
again,  and  you  have  elected  your  new  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year,  and  as  each  and 
every  officer  assumes  their  obligation  be 
sure  and  give  them  every  assistance  you 
possibly  can.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
member  to  assist  and  encourage  those 
who  hold  their  positions  pursuant  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  your  membership. 
Give  the  kind  word,  the  courteous  reply, 
the  kindly  sympathy,  and  they  will  be 
(rue  to  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in 
them., 

Hope  Lodge  No.  4  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  judging  from  the  number  of 
applications  which  are  being  received. 
We  have  just  initiated  four  into  the  royn- 
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teries  of  our  Order,  and  have  more  to 
initiate  in  a  few  weeks.  Let  us  all  work 
with  a  determination  to  increase  our 
membership  to  the  5,000  number  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  If  each  society 
would  increase  their  membership  only 
three  more,  it  would  more  than  reach  the 
5,000  mark. 

I  am  sure  if  the  firemen's  wives  knew 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  and  the  close 
friendship  that  exists  between  the  mem- 
bers they  would  not  hesitate  to  be  num- 
bered with  us. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  make  this  year  one 
long  to  be  remembered,  and  may  it  be 
said  by  our  Grand  President,  when  we 
meet  in  Convention  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, in  1906,  that  the  year  1905  was 
the  grandest  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Ladies  Society. 

We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  all  sisters 
and  especially  to  all  of  our  new  sister 
lodges. 

^      ^      ^ 

Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little, 

Afi  you  go  along, 
Not  alone  when  life  is  pleasant, 

But  when  things  go  wrong. 
Care  delights  to  see  you  frowning, 

Ijoves  to  hear  you  sigh ; 
Turn  a  smiling  face  upon  her. 

Quick  the  dame  will  fly. 

Smile  upon  your  undone  labor ; 

Not  for  one  who  grieves 
O'er  his  task,  waits  wealth  or  glory ; 

He  who  smiles  achieves.       , 
Though  you  meet  with  loss  and  sorrow 

In  the  passing  years. 
Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little. 

Even  through  your  tears. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Too  Much  for  Him, 

A  young  man,  with  a  large  book  under 
his  arm  and  a  seven-by-nine  smile  on  his 
mug,  stuck  his  head  into  the  ticket  win- 
dow at  the  union  depot,  and  asked  the 
clerk  what  the  fare  was  to  San  Antonio. 

"Ten  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,"  replied 
the  ticket  slinger. 

"I  am  goin?  to  leave  Galveston,  but  I 
lack  just  ten  dollars  of  the  ticket  money. 
However,  that  shan't  part  us;  I'll  make 
a  partial  cash  payment  of  fifteen  cents 
and  take  the  rest  out  in  trade." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  taking  it  out 
in  trade?" 

"I  am  a  book  agent,  and  if  you  will  let 


me  have  the  ticket,  I  won't  try  to  sell  you 
a  book.  I  won't  say  book  to  you  once. 
This  is  the  most  liberal  and  advantage- 
ous offer  ever  made  to  the  public,  and 
you  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I 
have  been  known  to  talk  a  sane  man  so 
completely  out  of  his  senses  in  fifteen 
minutes  that  he  wasn't  fit  to  send  to  the 
legislature  afterwards." 

"What  book  are  you  selling?"  asked 
the  ticket  agent. 

A  beaming  smile  came  over  the  book 
agent's  face,  and  in  a  sing-song  voice  he 
began,  "I  am  offering,  in  seventeen  vol- 
umes. Dr.  Whippletree's  Observations  in 
Palestine — a  book  that  should  be  in  every 
family,  a  book  that  comprises  the  views 
of  the  intelligent  doctor  on  what  he  saw 
in  the  Holy  Land,  with  numerous  specu- 
lations and  theories  on  what  he  did  not 
see,  altogether  forming  a  complete  libraiT 
of  deep  research,  pure  theology  and 
chaste  imagery.  I  am  now  offering  this 
i'l valuable  encyclopedia  for  the  unprece- 
dented low  price  of  two  dollars  a  volume, 
which  is  really  giving  it  away  for  noth- 
ing." 

After  the  book  agent  had  kept  this  up 
for  about  ten  minutes,  he  began  to  grow 
discouraged,  for,  instead  of  showing  signs 
of  weakening,  the  ticket  agent,  with  an 
ecstatic  smile  on  his  face,  begged  the  elo- 
4iuent  man  to  keep  on.  The  book  agent 
stopped  to  rest  his  face,  when  the  ticket 
man  reached  out  his  hand  and  said: 
"Shake,  old  man!  Come  inside  and  take 
a  chair,  and  sing  that  all  over  again. 
That  cheers  me  up  like  a  cocktail.  I  used 
to  be  a  book  agent  myself,  before  I  re- 
formed and  went  into  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  like  music  to  my  ear.  It 
soothes  me  all  over.  It  calls  back  hal- 
lowed memories  of  the  past,  and  makes 
inc  want  to  go  out  on  the  road  again.  I 
would  rather  pay  twenty  dollars  than 
have  you  leave  Galveston.  You  must 
rome  'round  every  day.  I  could  listen  to 
that  all  day,  and  cry  for  more." 

The  book  agent  shut  his  book  and  said : 

**Some  infernal  hyena  has  given  me 
away,  but  there  is  another  railroad  that 
I  can  get  out  of  this  one-horse  town  on. 
I'll  not  consent  to  travel  on  any  road 
that  does  not  employ  gentlemen  who  can 
treat  a  cash  customer  with  common  po- 
liteness. You  can't  obtain  my  book  on 
any  terms,  and  if  you  will  come  out  of 
your  cage  I'll  punch  your  head  in  less 
time  than  you  can  punch  a  ticket." 

And  he  passed  out  like  a  beautiful 
dream.  Sallie  B.  Roeder, 

Pres.  No.  33,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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Good  laws  can  do  very  much  for  an 
drder,  but  let  us  not  be  deceived.  The 
fullest  measure  of  success  can  only  come 
when  every  member  shall  realize  that  he 
is  needed;  that  the  combined  welfare  of 
each  individual  constituent  of  a  co-oper- 
ative organization  tells  the  sum  of  the 
order's  good,  and  that  to  accomplish  most 
the  order  must  at  all  times  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  members. 
— Bee  Hive. 


[Nov. 


Final  success  attends  the  efforts  of 
those  determined  to  do  right  regardless  of 
temporary  results. 


Do  not  imagine,  when  an  applicant  has 
been  voted  on  for  admission,  that  the 
duties  of  the  sister  who  solicited  the  ap- 
plication are  over.  Too  often,  the  can- 
didate fails  to  ever  present  herself  for 
initiation.  The  sister  who  solicited  the 
application  should  accompany  the  candi- 
date to  the  office  of  the  medical  examiner 
and  identify  her;  then,  when  the  exami- 
nation is  approved,  she  should  arrange 
for  the  applicant's  initiation  and  conduct 
her  to  the  lodge  room  for  such  purpose. 
Courtesies  extended  in  this  way  have  a 
most  beneficial  and  lasting  effect. 


It  is  not  work  that  kills  men ;  you  can 
hardly  put  more  work  on  a  man  than  he 
can  bear.  Worry  Ls  rust  upon  the  blade. 
It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys  the 
machinery,  but  the  friction.  —  Henry 
Ward  Boecher. 


Cheer  and  comfort  those  whose  horizon 
is  cloudy  with  affliction  and  disappoint- 
ments by  your  smiles  and  words  of  love. 


It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  **Iron  sharp- 
eneth  iron,"  hence  it  is  that  by  mingling 
and  associating  with  noble  people,  that 
our  countenances  are  sharpened,  our 
characters  refined,  our  happiness  ox 
pandcd,  and  our  charity  broadened. 


To  be  able  to  inspire  our  fellow-beings 
with  a  larger  and  higher  conception  of 
the  true  character  and  aims  of  a  society 
or  "band  of  women"  this  must  be  the 
foundation  of  a  sisterhood.  Intelligence 
and  feeling  must  be  the  forces  at  work 
among  its  members.  The  members  must 
have  the  courage  to  be  just,  the  courage 
to  crush  self  and  the  courage  to  do  their 
duty.    They  must  have  the  mind  to  con- 


ceive and  the  heart  to  understand  condi- 
tons  which  need  to  be  remedied :  the  in- 
telligence which -can  wisely  plan  and  the 
will  which  can  vigorously  execute;  the 
energy  which  never  tires,  the  interest 
which  never  flags  and  the  optimism  which 
never  fails.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  command  the  successful  future  and 
lead  to  the  highest  planes  of  ideal  sister- 
hood. 


From  anything  I  have  ever  heard  or 
known,  I  believe  good,  and  only  good,  has 
come  from  the  Ladies  Society  of  the  B. 
Af  L.  F. 


Everything  great  is  not  always  good, 
but  all  good  things  are  great. — Demos- 
thenes. 


Learn  how  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is 
better  than  medicine.  Learn  how  to  tell 
a  story.  A  good  story  is  as  welcome  as  a 
sunbeam  in  a  sick-room.  Learn  to  keep 
your  own  troubles  to  yourself.  The 
world  is  too  busy  to  care  for  your  ills 
and  sorrows.  Learn  to  stop  croaking. 
If  you  can  not  see  any  good  in  this  world, 
keep  the  bad  to  yourself.  Learn  to  hide 
your  aches  and  pains  under  a  pleasant 
smile. — Selected. 

t       t       t 

Pleasant  Thoughts. 

Happiness  does  not  come  until  we  have 
ceased  to  seek  for  it,  nor  does  peace  abiile 
except  through  self-sacrifice. 


The  highest  of  character  is  his  who  is 
as  ready  to  pardon  the  moral  errors  of 
mankind  as  if  he  were  every  day  guilty 
of  the  same  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  cautious  of  committing  a  fault  as  if 
lift  never  forgave  one. — Pliny  the  Younger. 


You  find  yourself  refreshed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  cheerful  people.  "Why  not  make 
earnest  effort  to  confer  that  pleasure  on 
others?  You  will  find  half  the  battle  is 
gained  if  you  never  allow  yourself  to  say 
anything  gloomy. — L.  M.  Child. 


Why  should  a  true  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation be  termed  flattery  and  degraded  to 
the  level  of  insincere  praise?  Why 
should  an  individual  be  accused  of  acting 
from  base  and  selfish  policy  because  be 
feels  the  glow  and  warmth  of  social  re- 
sponse?— Lillian  Whiting. 
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Disappointment,  ailment  or  even 
weather  depresses  us,  and  our  look  or 
tone  or  depression  hinders  others  from 
maintaining  a  cheerful  and  thankful 
spirit.  We  say  an  unkind  thing,  and  an- 
other is  hindered  in  learning  the  holy  les- 
son of  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil.  We 
say  a  provoking  thing,  and  our  sister  or 
brother  is  hindered  in  that  day's  effort 
to  be  meek.  How  sadly,  too,  we  may 
binder  without  word  or  act!  For  wrong 
feeling  is  more  infectious  than  wrong 
doing;  especially  the  various  phases  of 
ill-temper — gloominess,  touchiness,  dis- 
content, irritability.  Do  we  not  know 
how  catching  these  are? — Frances  Ridley 
Ilnvcrga. 

^       t       t 

Out  in  the  Fields. 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday. 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play, 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds. 

The  rustling  of  the  trees ; 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  might  happen, 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Among  the  husking  of  tiie  corn 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born. 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— ^Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


The  Ladies  Society. 

Well,  the  beautiful,  golden,  hazy  au- 
tumn is  here  again,  at  last.  I  say  at 
last,  because  the  summer  has  been  very 
long  and  very  hot,  and  while  it  has  left, 
with  many  of  us,  some  pleasant  memo- 
ries, it  has  brought  to  others,  homes  of 
our  best  friends,  desolation  and  sorrow 
and  indescribable  sadness.  Yet,  autumn, 
with  its  luxuriant  beauty,  is  always  wel- 
come, and  brings  a  quiet,  peaceful  happi- 
ness peculiarly  its  own. 

Dear  sisters,  now  while  the  Indian 
summer,  with  its  crisp  mornings  and  cool 
evenings,  and  that  indescribable  charm 
which  only  this  season  brings,  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  stay  indoors,  will 
you  not  improve  this  excellent  opportun- 
ity and  form  a  real  good  habit — ^that  is, 
coming  to   lodge?     (I   am  talking  prin- 


cipally to  Primrose  Lodge  No.  80,  just 
now.)  You  must  realize  the  fact  that, 
"Our  I>dge  is  just  what  we  make  it." 

Be  rew  ospective  for  a  moment,  and  ask 
yourself:  What  am  I  doing  for  the  L9> 
dies  Society?  And  if  the  answer  that 
little  monitor  known  as  conscience  gives 
you  hurts  your  feelings,  just  get  a  move 
on  yourself  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a 
slang  phrase)  and  do  some  work  for  your 
society. 

We  fully  realize  the  fact  that  it  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  managing — 
for  most  all  of  us  are  busy  housewives 
and  have  our  household  duties  to  perform 
— but  with  a  little  managing  wo  can  do 
that  and  attend  lodge  too.  And,  listers, 
do  we  not  owe  it  to  our  Order  to  nttciul 
lodge  meetings?  How  little  it  asks — only 
two  meetings  a  month.  Can  we  not  spare 
two  afternoons  out  of  twenty-six  working 
days?  We  are  exceedingly  busy  women, 
but  we  have  found  time  for  some  very 
enjoyable  times.  On  August  9th  our  so- 
ciety was  entertained  at  the  beautiful 
home  of  Sister  Gashion,  which  proved  to 
be  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  profit- 
able afternoon.  Instead  of  the  usual  pro- 
gram on  such  occasions,  that  is,  "sitting 
around  talking" — Sister  Cashlon  had  in- 
vested in  a  quantity  of  dry  goods,  and  the 
sisters  were  invited  into  the  immaculate 
sewing-room,  some  to  cut  out  aprons, 
while  others  performed  on  the  two  sew- 
ing machines  secured  for  the  occasion. 
Each  one  plied  her  needle  amid  cheer- 
ful chatter.  And  when  the  shadows 
began  to  lengthen  eastward.  Sister 
Gashion  and  Sister  Buenna  Smith  were 
seen  to  be  moving  around  the  little  din- 
ing-room in  a  very  mysterious  manner. 
The  mystery,  however,  was  soon  solved 
when  all  were  invited  in  to  the  splendid 
luncheon  which  these  sisters  had  pre 
pared  for  us.  We  surely  had  a  most  de- 
lightful -time ;  and  the  aprons — well,  we 
made  six  in  one  afternoon,  and  they  were 
sold  and  the  proceeds  given  our  society 
to  swell  the  reserve  fund  we  are  build- 
ing. 

Magnolia  Lodge,  of  Argentine,  Kas., 
has  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  loss  of 
one  of  her  most  loyal  members  and  faith- 
ful officers,  Mrs.  Sallie  'Faust,  whose 
death  occurred  August  15th. 

At  our  next  re^^ular  meeting  we  expect 
to  initiate  another  candidate  through  the 
mysteries  of  our  Order.  Nothing  is  more 
encouraging  than  gaining  new  members. 
Let  the  Order  grow,  and  may  the  year 
1905   end   in   grand   results   and   be   the 
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mo»t  successful  that  the  Ladies  Society 
has  ever  seen,  is  the  wish  of 
Your  Sister,  Oba  Boon, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Let  us  throw  the  mantle  of  friend^ip 
and  charity  around  about  them. 

With  best  wishes  for  our  Ladies  So- 
ciety and  our  Editress,         A  Member. 


Thanksgiving  Song. 

The  happy  thank-you  day  has  come 

Aud  harvest  time  is  past, 
We've    gathered    fruits    and    nuts    and 
grains, 

We'll  say  good-by  at  last; 
Good-by  to  Autumn,  Autumn  dear, 

And  with  our  parting  words 
We'll  sing  our  thanks  to  God  above 

For  fruits  and  trees  and  birds. 

— Selected. 

t      ^      t 
Friendship  and  Charitp. 

When  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  goes  to  a  strange 
town  the  brothers  there  do  all  that  they 
can  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  stranger 
brother. 

How  about  the  sisters?  Do  they  do  all 
that  they  can  for  the  stranger  sister? 

For  eight  long,  weary  months  I  have 
been  going  about  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  health.  Before  coming  here  1 
looked  the  directory  over  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  there  was  a  Ladies 
Society  here.  I  rejoiced  that  I  was  not 
going  among  strangers  but  among  sisters. 

After  I  had  been  here  about  ten  days, 
I  went  to  one  of  the  sisters  and  made 
myself  known  to  her,  showing  my  re- 
ceipts, gave  her  my  name  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Secretary  and  Presi- 
dent of  my  lodge,  so  that  if  there  were 
any  doubts  in  their  minds  as  to  my  being 
other  than  what  I  represented  myself  to 
be  they  could  write  either  of  the  sisters 
and  find  out.  I  have  been  here  two 
months  and  not  one  of  the  sisters  has 
been  to  see  me.  Imagine  my  disappoint- 
ment, sisters.  If  I  am  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  our  lodge,  I  believe  I  am  due 
respect,  at  least,  from  the  sisters  of  an- 
other. Now,  I  write  this  letter  not  for 
my  own.  benefit,  but  with  tlie  thought  that 
it  may   benefit  others. 

Sisters,  you  who  have  your  homes  aud 
loved  ones  and  friends  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate, but  remember  you  may  have  to 
leave  them  and  go  among  strangers. 

Sisters,  are  we  not  banded  together  to 
help  one  another?  So  let  us  all  help  the 
Stranger  who  may  con^e  within  our  gates. 


Who  Leads  f 

Below  is  given  the  membership  of  the 
leii  largest  lodges  of  the  L.  S.  to  the  B. 
of  L.  F.,  as  reported  October  1,  1905: 

1.  No.  142,  Empire,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
122. 

2.'     No.  70,  Holly,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lOJ. 

3.  No.  3,  Hazel,  Peoria,  III.,  86. 

4.  No.  60,  Pride  of  174,  Harrisburg, 
Pa..  85. 

5.  No.  146.  Virginia,  Chicago,  111.,  75. 
0.     No.  58,     Sisters  of  99,  Rochester, 

N.   Y.,  75. 

7.  No.  125,  Charity.  Jackson,  Mich., 
70. 

8.  No.  10,  Helpmate,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
07. 

9.  No.  113,  Ft.  Orange.  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  64. 

10.     No.  51,  Grayson,  Tex.,  57. 

t      t      t 
The  TWo'Finger  Shake. 

Volumes  are  revealed  in  the  handshake. 
The  clasp  of  friendship  is  warm,  hearty 
and  knows  no  fashion.  When  a  girl  gives 
you  two  fingers,  you  may  be  sure  she 
has  an  extravagant  opinion  of  her  own 
merits  and  a  correspondingly  cheap  one 
of  yours.  The  society  handshake  is 
purely  idiotic,  utterly  affected,  and  prac- 
tically relegated  to  such  people  as  chap- 
pies and  silly  women. 

We  hope  that  none  of  our  girls  have 
fallen  in  with  the  foolishness  referred  to : 
but,  if  they  have  done  so,  it  is  in  order 
for  them  to  retire  to  a  back  seat  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  work  of  reformation.  There  is 
nothing,  girls,  in  all  the  world  like  the 
simple,  old-fashioned  way  of  being  warm- 
hearted and  genuinely  pure,  and  above 
the  foolish  "fads"  of  the  day.— Selected. 


The  Windows  of  the  Mind. 

If  the  windows  of  your  mind  are 
thrown  wide  to  the  sunlight  there  is  no 
place  for  the  darkness. 

If  they  are  thrown  wide  to  good  cheer 
there  is  no  room  for  sadness. 

If  they  are  opened  to  sweet  thoughts 
there  is  no  quarter  for  the  bitter. 

If  they  are  bright  with  hope  there  is 
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no  lurking  spot  for  despair;  if  they  are 
bright  with  courage  there  is  no  harborage 
for  fear. 

If  thej  are  filled  with  tranqaillity  and 
peace  there  is  no  room  for  discontent. 

If  they  are  filled  with  sweet  temper 
there  is  no  place  for  anger;  if  they  are 
filled  with  tenderness  and  sympathy  there 
is  no  shelter  for  "sweet  revenge." 

If  they  are  filled  with  gratitude  there 
is  no  place  for  benefits  forgot. 

If  they  are  filled  with  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  there  is  no  room  or  refuge 
for  ill  will. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Thanksgiving  Story. 

The  ripr,  rosy  apples  are  all  gathered  in ; 
They  wait  for  the  winter  in  barrel  and 
bin; 
And   nuts   for   the  children,   a   plentiful 
store. 
Are  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  broad 
attic  floor; 
The  great  golden  pumpkins,  that  grew 
such  a  size. 
Are  ready  to  make  into  Thanksgiving 
pies; 
And  all  the  good  times  that  the  children 
hold  dear 
Have  come  'round  again  with  the  feast 
of  the  year. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  in  our  bright,  hap- 
py homes 
To  welcome  this  time  of  good  times  as 
it  comes? 
And  what  do  yon  say  is  the  very  best  way 
To  show  we  are  grateful  on  Thanks- 
giving Day? 
The    best    thing    that    hearts    that    are 
thankful  can  do 
Is  this:  to  make  thankful  some  other 
hearts,  too; 
For  lives  that  are  grateful,  and  sunny, 
and  glad, 
To  carry  their  sunshine  to  lives  that 
are  sad; 
For  children  who  have  all  they  want  and 
to  spare. 
Their  good  things  with  poor  little  chil- 
dren to  share ; 
For  this  will  bring  blessing,  and  this  is 
the  way 
To  show  we  are  thankful  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

— Selected. 
^      •      • 

Cot  the  Bug  AH  Right. 

A  Chinaman  recently  made  his  appear- 
ance  at   a   drag  store    in   Charlestown, 


Massachusetts,  and  presented  a  prescrip- 
tion for  some  bug  killing  powder.  When 
he  was  given  the  powder  the  clerk  was 
particularly  careful  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  the  deadliest  of  poisons,  and  that  he 
must  be  careful  in  using  it,  or  leaving  it 
around.  The  clerk  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised a  few  hours  later  to  see  his  cus- 
tomer returning  supported  by  another 
Chinaman  and  evidently  very  sick. 
Guessing  that  his  directions  had  not  been 
followed  out  he  prepared  an  antidote,  and 
by  hard  work  revived  the  sufferer. 

The  explanation  of  the  disobedience 
was  given  with  the  stoical,  convincing 
manner  of  the  East. 

"Me  slallow  blug.  No  likee  him.  Lun 
alound  inside.  Takee  plowder  so  killed 
blug.     Make  um  slick." — Selected. 


Secrets  of  Diplomacy. 

By  "the  secrets  of  diplomacy,"  a  form 
of  words  much  used  and  misused  of  late, 
a  contemporary  is  reminded  of  the  sharp- 
eyed  little  girl  who  was  excluded  from  a 
"club"  of  children  somewhat  larger,  a 
club  which  proudly  claimed  to  have  a 
"secret."  One  day  she  rushed  in  to  her 
mother  breathlessly.  "O  mother,"  she 
cried,  "I  know  what  a  secret  is!  I 
know!"  "Well,  what  is  it?"  "It*8  a  bug 
tied  up  in  a  rag."  The  real  secrets  of 
diplomacy  are  so  well  tied  up  that  re- 
porters can  not  guess  whether  they  are 
bugs  or  butterflies. — Selected. 

^      t      t 

Prospering. 

(rood  morning,  sisters  and  brothers! 
Uap-tap-tap!  "Sister  Inner  Guard,  will 
you  please  admit  us?  We  have  the  correct 
pass-word;  we  wish  to  inform  the  sisters 
and  brothers  that  care  to  know  how  nice- 
ly we  are  thriving.  We  are  young,  but 
my !  how  we  do  grow.  By  the  time  that 
this  is  in  print  we  will  be  three  months 
old.  "Mere  babes,"  we  hear  some  of  you 
whisper.  But  we  are  not  in  swaddlin,'* 
clothes.  We  have  already  laid  them 
aside ;  we  have  grown  too  large  for  them 
long  ago. 

Since  our  organization,  July  2nd,  we 
have  admitted  by  initiation  five  and  ono 
by  card,  and  expect  several  applications 
at  our  next  meeting. 

By  the  way,  our  treasury  is  growing 
some,  too.  On  July  25th  we  gave  an  ice- 
cream social.  We  only  had  eight  mem- 
bers then,  and  we  cleared  eleven  dollars 
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and  sixty  cents.  Now,  we  are  selling 
tickets  for  our  first  ball,  which  will  be 
held  the  18th  of  September.  We  feel  sure 
of  success. 

The  Brothers  of  233  will  stand  by  us. 
They  have  stood  loyally  by  us  at  all  times 
and  in  all  that  we  undertake. 

On  the  evening  of  September  5th  we 
held  a  joint  meeting.  Although  it  was 
not  largely  attended,  it  was  a  very  en- 
joyable affair.  Games  and  good-natured 
jokes  were  the  special  features  of  the 
evening's  enjoyment  after  the  regular 
order  of  business  was  gone  through.  And 
last  but  not  least  was  the  delicious  re- 
freshments, which  were  served  in  abund- 
ance by  the  ladies.  Every  one  departed 
with  the  wish  that  we  would  have  an- 
other joint  meeting  in  the  near  future. 

For  fear  of  the  waste  basket,  we  had 
better  withdraw.  With  best  wishes  for 
our  beloved  Magazine  and  the  noble 
Brotherhood,  and  also  our  own  noble 
Order,  we  are  ever  yours  in  "Friendship 
and  Charity.'*        A  Fireman's  Wife. 

i»       $      ^ 

One  of  Montana's  First. 

As  the  months  roll  by,  and  the  time  for 
the  Magazine  comes  to  hand,  if,  after 
looking  it  over,  expecting  to  see  a  letter 
from  your  home  lodge,  you  do  not  find 
one,  don't  be  disappointed.  Naturally 
you  depend  on  your  Secretary  to  write 
these  letters  for  you  (if  you  have  not  ap- 
pointed a  Magazine  Correspondent). 
Dear  sister,  it  is  not  your  Secretary  that 
is  to  blame  for  the  nonappearance  of  the 
letter  in  the  Magazine ;  it  is  you  yourself 
that  is  to  blame.  Stop  and  think  when 
you  last  wrote  to  the  Editress  (can  you 
recall  the  date),  or  have  you  forgotten 
it?  We  are  starting  in  a  new  3*ear. 
Sisters,  try  and  do  better  in  all  respects. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  read  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Magazine  of  a  new  sister  lodge  near  by. 
Welcome,  sisters  of  Spokane  No.  105. 
Though  we  are  located  in  different  States, 
yet  we  are  not  far  apart  in  miles. 

Our  meetings  of  late  have  not  been  well 
attended,  due  to  the  extremely  warm 
weather,  and  the  absence  of  several  of 
our  oflicers  who  are  taking  a  vacation, 
visiting  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exirasition. 
Since  our  last  letter  we  have  had  our 
usual  good  times,  such  as  socials,  union 
meetings,  and  even  had  amateur  theatri- 
ralSr  such  as  "The  Old  Maid's  Conven- 
tion,"   and    the    "Belles    of    Blackville," 


which  was  played  under  the  auspices  of 
the  L.  S.  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  Some  of  our 
brothers  have  already  intimated  that  tbey 
would  not  have  to  work  so  hard  any  more, 
as  their  wives  had  become  actresses. 

We  sincerely  miss  our  Brother  Shunk 
and  Brother  and  Sister  Roman.  They 
have  moved  from  the  city.  They  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  camera,  and  many  a  good 
time  we  associate  with  them  by  the  pic- 
tures taken.  We  almost  envy  the  sisters 
in  the  east  for  their  State  meetings  and 
their  frequent  visits  of  Grand  Lodge  offi- 
cers. We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far 
away  when  we  can  boast  of  a  State  meet- 
ing. I  think  with  the  sister  that  wrote 
for  the  July  issue  of  the  Magazine,  No. 
147,  that  if  the  brothers  would  encour- 
age their  families  more,  they  would  feel 
more  encouraged  to  make  a  start  and  be- 
come members  of  our  Order,  and  once  a 
start  is  made — ^you  know  a  woman  won't 
give  up  until  she  succeeds  in  what  she 
undertakes  if  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
do  so. 

Well,  dear  sisters,  if  we  can  not  have 
State  meetings  we  can  have  union  meet- 
ings at  home.  The  brothers  that  attend 
lodge  in  cities  where  there  is  no  Ladies 
Society  don't  know  what  good  times  they 
are  missing.  What  they  want  is  to  be 
visiting  at  a  sister  lodge  and  be  invited 
to  attend  a  union  meeting.  They  would 
go  home  with  a  firm  resolve  to  stir  them 
up  and  have  a  lodge  organized  at  once. 

Now,  brothers,  it  does  seem  that  a 
State  that  can  boast  of  ten  B.  of  L.  F. 
lodges  ought  to  have  at  least  one-half  as 
many  auxiliaries  to  them.  Perhaps  the 
newly  installed  officers  will  take  hold  and 
do  a  little  rustling  for  us. 

Just  a  word  for  our  new  officers.  Give 
them  your  hearty  support,  and  if  new 
members  are  holding  office,  give  them  the 
benefit  of  your  past  experience  as  an  offi- 
cer and  lend  them  a  helping  hand,  espe- 
cially the  Collector  and  Treasurer.  Their 
paths  are  not  strewn  with  roses.  And 
your  Wortny  President  needs  your  hearty 
support  and  co-operation  in  evervthing 
^he  may  undertake.  Give  your  assistance 
willingly  and  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and 
I  am  sure  that  your  lodge  will  prosper 
if  all  work  together  in  harmony  and  good 
will. 

Wishing  success  to  all  of  our  Grand 
Lodge  officers,  and  particularly  our  Ed- 
itress, I  remain  yours  in  Friendship  and 
Chnrity. 

A  Memurr  of  Montana's  Fikst. 
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Leave  Them  Outside. 

Don't  bring  them  into  the  lodge  room. 

Anger  and  spite  and  pride. 
Drop  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 

The  strife  of  the  world  outside ; 
Forget  all  your  cares  and  trials, 

Forget  every  selfish  sorrow, 
And  remember  the  cause  you  met  for, 

And  haste  ye  the  glad  tomorrow. 

Drop  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 

Envy  and  spite  and  gloom. 
Don't  bring  personal  quarrels 

Ana  diacord  into  the  room  : 
Forget  the  slights  of  a  sister. 

Forget  the  wrongs  of  a  brother, 
And  remember  the  new  commandment 

That  ye  all  love  one  another. 

Bring  your  heart  into  the  lodge  room, 
But  leave  yourself  outside — 

That  is,  your  personal  feelings. 
Ambition,  vanity,  pride. 

Center  each  thought  and  power 

On  the  cause  for  which  you  assemble. 

Then  don't  bring  into  the  lodge  room 

Envy  or  strife  or  pride, 
Or  auglit  that  will  mar  our  union. 

But  leave  them  all  outside. 

— Exchange. 

S      0      :^ 

What  Friendship  Means. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  th(  Chicago 
American,  says  of  friendship : 

"Friendship  is  a  word  often  and  lightly 
used,  and  few  of  us  realize  juat  what  is 
meant  by  the  term,  *a  loyal  friend.' 

**To  stand  by  a  friend  'through  good 
and  ill'  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  requi- 
site qualities  of  loyal  friendship. 

"Tet  the  man  who  stands  by  his  friend 
to  the  extent  of  justify iflg  his  evil  deeds 
is  not  his  friend,  but  hia  worst  enemy. 

"You  may  attend  your  friend  through 
his  trial  before  judge  and  jury,  and  use 
all  the  influence  you  possess  to  save  him 
from  punishment  of  the  law,  believing 
that  he  will  not  repeat  his  error,  but  if 
you  justify  his  conduct  and  uphold  him 
in  a  defiance  of  law  and  order,  that  is 
not  friendship. 

**On]y  when  you  inspire  your  friend  to 
live  up  to  the  best  within  himself  are  you 
the  real  friend. 

**  *I  would  stand  by  you  under  all  con- 
ditions' is  not  so  noble  a  sentiment  as  to 
say :  'I  would  always  love  you  under  all 
conditions,  but  I  could  not  stand  by  you 
when  I  knew  you  were  doing  what  was 
unworthy  of  you.' 

"Friendship  takes  us  to  the  brink  with 


a  reckless  friend,  but  it  is  only  weakness 
and  folly  which  take  us  over  the  brink. 
We  serve  no  purpose,  divine  or  human,  bv 
such  an  act.  It  is  better  that  the  friend 
repents  and  wants  to  try  again,  than  that 
we  should  go  down,  in  the  dark  waters 
with  him. 

"Friendship  demands  that  we  should 
treat  our  friend's  friend  with  courtesy 
and  kindness,  but  it  does  not  make  it  al- 
ways possible  to  enjoy  his  society.  It 
does  not  even  save  us  from  the  possibility 
of  being  inexpressibly  bored  by  the  very 
association  which  mav  be  delightful  to  out 
friend. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  uncongenial  ac- 
quaintness  of  our  friend  may  prove  a 
charming  companion  to  us  in  many  ways. 
Because  our  friend  does  not  enjoy  him  is 
no  cause  why  we  should  drop  him  from 
our  list. 

"Tyranny  demands  such  proofs  of  obe- 
dience: friendship  never. 

"The  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  ab- 
solute cruelty,  disloyalty  or  meanness 
toward  our  friend  can  never  sit  at  our 
board  or  share  our  hospitality,  no  matter 
how  charming  be  his  demeanor  to  us,  if 
we  would  be  worthy  the  name  of  absolute 
friend.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  cater 
to  our  friend's  dislikes,  but  we  are  called 
upon  to  feel  his  injuries. 
'  "Friendship  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  see  no  flaws  or  mention  no  faults. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  should  praise 
whatever  our  friend  may  do,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent.  It  calls  for  careful  and 
kind  criticism  and  analysis. 

"Yet  if  his  standards  differ  from  your 
own  and  he  holds  to  them  and  does  not 
abandon  them  for  yours,  it  is  no  evidence 
that  he  is  not  appreciative  of  your  inter- 
est. For  each  soul  must  follow  its  own 
light,  and  not  that  lent  by  another,  how- 
ever unselfish  and  devoted  that  other 
may  be. 

"Friendship  does  not  necessitate  the 
same  point  of  view  on  all. subjects. 

"It  necessitates  the  same  sense  of 
honor,  the  same  adherence  to  principle, 
but  individual  opinions,  views  and  ideas 
add  to  the  interest  of  friendship. 

"Devoid  of  the  sense  element  of  love, 
jealousy  is  impossible,  and  if  the  dwarf 
twin  of  jealousy,  envy,  approaches,  it 
must  shrink  and  die  under  the  clear  light 
of  a  friend's  gaze. 

"Friendship  does  not  mean  bearing  an- 
other's burden ;  it  means  giving  a  friend 
the  courage  and  strength  to  bear  his  own 
cheerfully.  It  means  helping  him  over 
the  rough  places,  but  it  does  not  mean 
walking  and  carrying  him." 
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What  Might  Have  Been. 

My  thoughts  go  back  this  beautiful  morn- 
ing. 

As  the  sun  in  its  glory  the  world  is  adorn- 
ing; 

Anu  I  wonder  and  think  as  I  sit  within 

If  mother  had  lived  "What  might  have 
been." 

She  is  needed  so  many  times  a  day, 
But  time  wears  on  in  a  kind-of-a-way 
Until  father  is  taken,  by  Death's  cruel 

wind, 
And   again    we    are    wondering,    "What 

might  have  been." 

There  are  two  of  us  left,  sister  and  I, 
The  rest,  one  by  one,  have  gone  up  on 

high ; 
But  God  made  the  world,  and  He  takes 

kin  from  kin, 
And  leaves  us  to  wonder  "What  might 

have  been." 

Think,  on,  poor  soul,  it  Is  high  time  for 

thought, 
But  what  has  passed  can  not  be  bought ; 
Keep  on  with  your  dreaming  in  your  in- 
fant way. 
And  perhaps  all  things  will  be  righted 
some  day. 

Bbun. 
The  above  poem  was  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  127. 

^      •      • 

Letters  from  Friends. 

Fbom  L.  S.  7— (Mrs.  Mattie  Davis, 
Palestine,  Tewas.J  Holy  City  Lodge 
wishes  to  tell  the  sisters,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Magazine,  that  our  society, 
though  small,  is  progressing  nicely.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  initiating  three 
candidates  lately,  and  look  forward  to 
more  in  the  near  future.  Our  auxiliary 
has  proven  to  be  a  source  of  great  enjoy- 
ment to  all,  and  we  are  always  glad  to 
welcoine  new  sisters  into  our  happy 
circte. 

Monday  night,  August  28th,  we  held  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  brothers  of  156. 
The  boys  seemed  very  much  pleased,  and 
are  anxious  to  have  us  meet  with  them 
again.  This  we  will  do  as  often  as  we 
can.  We  are  proud  of  our  brothers  in 
156.  There  are  none  finer  in  the  Broth- 
erhood. 

We  served  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  had 
a  splendid  time  generally. 

As  this  is  my  first  attempt  at  writing 
for  the  Magazine,  and  if  this  does  not 
find  the  waste  paper  basket,  I  will  write 
again. 


Wishing  success  to  all  sister  lodges, 
and  good  luck  and  prosperity  to  the  boys 
of  150. 

^       •       • 

From  L.  S.  86 — (Josephine  Candler, 
Laramie,  Wyoming.)  I  am  going  to 
write  a  few  lines  for  our  Magazine  and 
let  the  sister  lodges  know  that  we  are 
still  alive  and  prospering.  We  have  a 
flourishing  lodge,  a  lovely  place  to  meet, 
and  prospects  of  many  new  members. 
We  have  a  candidate  ready  to  initiate  at 
our  next  meeting,  and  hope  to  keep  the 
"goat"  busy  in  the  near  future. 

We  are  rejoicing  with  Sister  Minnie 
McAllister  over  the  dear  little  baby  girl 
that  came  to  her  a  few  weeks  ago. 

We  grieve  with  Brother  and  Sister 
Bowman  in  the  death  of  their  little  son, 
and  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
them. 

We  will  write  often  for  the  Magazine 
and  let  the  sister  lodges  know  how  well 
we  are  getting  along.  Success  to  the  La- 
dies Society. 

•      •      ^ 

From  L.  S.  202— ("J&mi-cic,"  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.J  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1905,  fourteen  ladies,  composed  of 
the  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of  locomo- 
tive firemen,  met  in  Weller's  Hall,  and 
organized  Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  No.  202, 
Ladies  Society  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Ijocomotive  Firemen.  I  think  the  name 
of  this  new  society  very  appropriate,  as 
the  lodge  is  in  Washington,  D.  C  which 
is  situated  on  the  Potomac,  and  only  a 
few  miles  from  Mount  Vernon,  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  illustrious  George  Wash- 
ington. 

We  elected  Mrs.  Smith,  President; 
Mrs.  Brown,  Vice-President,  and  in  lieu 
of  a  "Mrs.  Jones,"  as  we  have  no  one  by 
that  name,  we  elected  Mrs.  Borland,  Past 
President,  and  from  the  interest  she  takes 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  she  makes  a 
very  efficient  officer. 

As  the  time  passed  so  rapidly  we  could 
not  attend  to  every  detail,  Sister  Smith 
invited  us  to  meet  at  her  home,  which  we 
did,  and  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening. 
There  were  fourteen  sisters  present.  See 
what  a  good  attendance! 

Sister  Maggie  Smith,  who  had  spoken 
several  times,  was  told  by  her  sister  to 
stop  "butting  in,"  which  created  quite  a 
laugh.  When  told  by  Sister  Sargent  that 
she  had  been  appointed  to  an  office  and 
would  have  in  charge  the  "goat,"  she 
turned  to  her  sister  and  said,  "I  surely 
will  come  butting  in  now." 
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When  business  was  over,  Brother 
Smith  told  his  wife  she  was  wanted  in 
the  dining-room.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
returned  and  invited  us  all  down  to  a 
delightful  spread  of  ice  cream,  cake  and 
fruit,  and  as  the  evening  was  extremely 
warm,  it  made  the  refreshments  all  the 
more  enjoyable. 

t       t       t 

From  L.  S.  7 — (Mrs.  Dessie  Anderson, 
Holy  City,  L,  8,,  Palestine,  Texas.)  It 
is  again  high  time  that  our  sisters  should 
again  hear  from  No.  7.  We  are  getting 
along  nicely  and  doing  some  good  work. 
Some  of  our  sisters  are  a  little  slow  in 
attendance  at  meetings,  but  we  hope  that 
they  will  soon  become  more  regular  In 
their  attendance.  Now,  sisters,  come  out 
lo  meeting,  get  interested  in  the  work  of 
your  society,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  will  enjoy  every  session. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Brother  Woods  out 
again,  after  having  been  laid  up  so  long 
with  a  crippled  foot. 

The  hall  in  which  our  society  holds  its 
meetings  caught  fire  and  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  our  desk  and  charter 
badly  burned.  The  brothers  of  Neches, 
No.  156,  very  kindly  sent  in  and  secured 
for  us  a  new  charter  and  have  our  desk 
under  repair.  We  thank  the  brothers  for 
their  kindness  to  us.  We  always  find  in 
them  willing  hands,  ready  at  every  oppor 
tunity  to  assist  the  Ladies  Society. 

The  L.  S.  and  the  B.  of  L.  F.  have 
enjoyed  several  joint  meetings  since  we 
last  wrote  for  the  Magazine.  Each  meet- 
ing the  ladies  served,  and  the  meetings 
were  very  pleasant  and  sociable. 

Sisters,  let  me  exhort  you  to  do  your 
part  in  making  our  society  interesting 
nnd  profitable  to  all  members.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  society  rests  with  its  members. 
V^t  us  work  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, ever  keeping  in  mind  our  beautiful 
motto,  "Friendship  and  Charity." 


From  L.  S.  36 — (Zena  Hariman,  Sec, 
fiayre,  Pa.)  As  it  has  been  some  time 
since  you  have  heard  from  Autumn  Leaf 
No.  36,  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  as  we  are  still  in 
good  running  order,  we  take  this  opi>or- 
tunity  to  tell  you  of  it.  At  our  next 
meeting,  October  12th,  we  will  have  in 
connection  therewith  our  regular  joint 
meeting  with  the  brothers,  and  I  think 
by  the  menu  that  the  ladies  have  been 
preparing  that  no  one  will  go  away  hun- 
gry. We  do  hope  that  Brothers  Walsh 
nnd  Falsey  will  be  there,  so  that  they  can 
wash  the  dishes. 


Our  society  has  been  again  saddened 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Crans,  who 
died  Sept.  27,  1905,  at  her  home  in 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  two 
months  of  Bright* s  disease.  Only  those 
who  have  had  to  say  good-bye  to  their 
loved  ones  know  how  sad  a  word  it  is. 
Sad  and  hard  for  the  one  who  goes,  but 
far  sadder  still  for  the  ones  who  are  left 
behind.  Sister  Crans  is  not  only 
mourned  by  our  society,  but  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Sister  Crans  was  a 
nurse  by  profession  and  could  not  meet 
with  us  often,  but,  whenever  present,  she 
always  took  an  active  part,  and  lodge 
was  never  complete  without  she  sang  for 
us  a  few  selections. 

Our  society  extends  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  beloved  son  and  daughter  in 
this  sad  aflSiction. 

•       •       ^ 

Home. 

Precious  the  home,  though  but  a  rifted 
rock 

Where  way-worn  shepherd  tarries  with 
his  flock; 

Precious  the  friendly  covert,  though  it  be 

Only  the  shelter  of  a  lonely  tree. 

Dear  is  that  world-old,  warm,  heart-pull- 
ing thing. 

To  man  and  beast  and  bird  one  gladden- 
ing; 

I>ear  is  the  roof,  the  hole,  the  lair,  the 
nest — 

Hid  places  where  the  heart  can  be  at  rest. 

But  home  will  greaten  as  the  years  go  by, 
Probing  the  soul  and  lifting  the  low  sky ; 
When  Beauty  shall  step  downward  from 

her  star 
To  smile  away  the  blemish  and  the  scar ; 
When  Science  shall  draw  down  Orion's 

band 
To  ease  the  burden  of  the  Woman's  hand, 
And  all  the  Powers  of  Earth  and  Air  and 

Fire 
Shall  be  the  lackeys  of  the  heart's  desire. 

And  home  will  sweeten  in  the  coming 

days, 
When  widening  love  shall  warm   these 

human  ways ; 
When  every  mother  pressing  to  her  face 
Her  child,  shall  clasp  all  children  of  the 

race. 
Then  will  the  rafter  and  the  oaken  beam 
Be  laid  in  music  and  the  poet's  dream — 
Then  Earth,  as  far  as  flies  the  feather 

foam, 
Shall  have  in  it  the  friendly  feel  of  Home. 
—Edwin   Markham,  in  Twentieth   Cen- 
tury Home. 
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9.uarterlp  Insurance  Assessment. 

(Second  Series  Numbers.) 

Notice  No.   12,  for  the  Quarter  Endiug 

December  30,  1905. 

Grand  Lodge 

Ladies   Society  of  the  Bbotherhood 

OF  Locomotive  Firemen. 

Office  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Boone,  Iowa,  Dec.  1,  1905. 
To  All  Treasurers  of  Subordinate  Lodges: 

Sisters — ^Assessment  No.  12  for  the 
quarter  ending  Dec.  50,  1905,  is  hereby 
levied  upon  all  members  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
Society  on  or  before  Dec.  1,  1905.  You 
will  forward  to  this  office  so  as  to  reach 
here  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  De> 
cember,  1905,  the  sum  of  sixty  (60)  cents 
from  each  member  carrying  a  $200  policy 
and  one  dollar  and  twenty  ($1.20)  cents 
from  each  member  carrying  a  $400  policy, 
using  the  two  printed  blanks  which  ac- 
company this  notice. 

All  remittances  to  be  made  by  draft, 
postoffice  or  express  money  order,  payable 
to  "Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  La- 
dies Society,  B.  of  L.  F." 

Members  initiated  on  and  after  Dec.  1, 
1905,  will  not  be  liable  for.  this  assess- 
ment. Mary  E.  Du  Bois, 

Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Geokgie  M.  Sargent, 

Grand  President. 

Note. — We  enclose  tv?o  printed  blanks 
upon  which  Treasurers  will  make  returns 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  the  above  assess- 
ments. Both  statements  will  be  filled  out 
ewacily  alike  and  sent  with  returns.  If 
all  names  do  not  appear  in  the  prinle<i 
list,  (hey  will  be  added.  If  any  correc- 
tions are  necessary  they  can  be  made  by 
the  Treasurer.  One  of  the  printed  state- 
ments, with  receipt,  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasurer. 

For  the  names,  lodge  number,  cause  of 
death,  etc.,  of  deceased  sisters  in  the  pay- 


ment of  whose  claim  this  assessment  is 
levied,  see  issue  of  The  Brotherhood  of 
Ijocomotive  Firemen's  Magazine,  where 
detailed  statement  of  the  same  will  be 
given  in  department  devoted  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

^      ^      ^ 

"Sometime." 

Sometime — ^ah,  be  it  far  away, 
We  must  say  goodby ; 
And  one  shall  cold  and  silent  lie, 
Grief  mute,  the  other  stay. 

Like  meshes  of  a  worn-out  glove 
Must  sometimes  rend  apart — 
Why  whisper  thus,  foreboding  heart? 
The  strong  links  of  our  love. 

In  dreary  day  or  darksome  night. 
Deaf  to  heart-breaking  sighs 
And  blind  to  anguished  eyes. 
One  soul  shall  take  its  flight 

Sometime  such  shall  be  our  sure  fate 
And  yet  a  whisper  saith ; 
"Still  shall  ye,"  conquering  Death, 
Each  for  the  other  wait" 
— W.  Struthers  in  Boston  Transcript 

^      ^      ^ 

Veath  Report, 

Maggie  Scott. — Lodge  142;  died  Sep- 
tember 16,  1905 ;  cause,  chronic  constipa- 
tion.    Insurance,  $200. 

Ella  OoldsiDorthy. — Lodge  10;  died 
September  23,  1905;  cause,  tuberculosis. 
Insurance,  $200. 

Mary  Crans. — Lodge  36;  died  Septem- 
ber 27,  1905;  cause,  Bright's  disease. 
Insurance,  $200. 

Notice. — Many  applications  for  insur- 
ance have  accumulated  in  the  office  of 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  wait- 
ing report  of  admission.  Secretaries  will 
please  make  reports  and  promptly  receive 
insurance  certificates. 

Mary  E.  Du  Bois, 

G.  S.  and  T. 
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riate  XXIVStraight  Air  Brake 
ValVe  (Lap  l^osition). 

Plate  XXIV  of  the  Westingbottse  Air 
Brake  Series  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  Educational  Charts  shows 
views  of  the  straight-air  brake  valve  in 
lap  position. 

As  explained  in  connection  with  Plate 
XXIII,  valve  shaft  5  is  cut  away  on  op- 
posite sides,  and  at  two  points,  in  which 
tappet  pieces  are  riveted.  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Plate  XXIV  that  the 
flanges  on  these  tappet  pieces  stand  di- 
rectly over  and  above  the  steel  caps  on  the 
ends  of  check  valve  stems  8  and  9.  When 
the  brake  valve  is  in  lap  position  both 
check  valves  8  and  9  are  seated. 

The  left-hand  view  on  Plate  XXIV 
shows  a  section  through  chambers  a  and  6 
and  the  check  valve  8,  cut  on  the  line 
D-E  of  the  upper  or  middle  view,  while 
the  right-hand  view  shows  a  section 
through  chambers  c  and  c*  and  the  check 
valve  9,  cut  on  the  line  F-O  of  the  upi>er 
view.  The  upper  or  middle  view  is  a 
horizontal  section  cut  on  the  line  A-B 
of  both  the  left  and  right-hand  views,  and 
shows  the  locations  of  check  valves  8  and 
9  in  the  brake-valve  body,  as  well  as  the 
connections  to  main  reservoir,  double 
check  valve  and  brake  cylinder,  and  the 
exhaust. 

By  referring  to  the  left-band  view, 
Plate  XXIV,  it  will  be  seen  that  reduced 


main  reservoir  pressure  has  entered  cham- 
ber a  and  is  assisting  check-valve  spring 
6  to  hold  check  valve  8  to  its  seat.  Mov- 
ing the  brake-valve  handle  2  to  the  right 
(application  position)  causes  valve  shaft 
S  to  rotate,  also  to  the  right,  whereupon 
the  tappet  piece  comes  in  contact  with 
the  steel  cap  on  the  stem  of  check  valve 
8,  forcing  check  valve  8  downward  against 
the  resistance  of  check-valve  spring  6  and 
the  reduced  main  reservoir  pressure,  and 
permitting  this  pressure  to  pass  from 
chamber  a,  up  and  around  check  valve 

8  into  chamber  6,  thence  through  passage 
c,  &  and  o»  (Plate  XXIII)  and  out  the 
connection  to  the  double  check  valve  and 
brake  cylinder,  applying  the  brakes.  In 
moving  the  brake-valve  handle  2  to  the 
right  (application  position),  the  tappet 
piece  above  the  stem  of  the  check  valve  9 
has  been  carried  farther  away,  that  is,  to 
the  right  of  the  check- valve  stem,  and 
check-valve  9  has  not  moved  from  its  seat. 

To  release  the  brake,  the  brake-valve 
handle  2  is  moved  to  the  left  (release  po- 
sition). In  this  movement  of  the  brake- 
valve  handle,  check  valve  8  has  seated, 
cutting  off  communication  with  reduced 
main  reservoir  pressure,  the  tappet  piece 
above  the  stem  of  check  valve  9  has 
caused  that  valve  to  unseat,  and  brake 
cylinder  pressure  now  escapes  through 
chamber  o*,  up  and  around  check  valve 

9  into  chamber  o,  and  out  the  exbaoat 
opening  to  the  atmosphere. 
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T6#  Third  Man  on  the  Modem  Lo- 
comotiVe.* 

To  the  Officers  and  Member 8  of  the  Trav- 
eling Enffineers*  Association: 

Gentlemen — The  following  is  offered  on 
the  subject  assigned  to  your  committee, 
"Is  the  third  man  necessary  on  the  mod- 
em locomotive?  If  so,  in  what  capacity?" 

After  giving  this  subject  much  thought 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  neither  the 
men  nor  the  company  would  be  benefited, 
on  the  whole,  by  having  the  third  man. 
We  are  all  aware  that  two  engineers  on 
one  engine  would  be  equal  to  none,  and  a 
second  fireman  is  not  needed. 

A  few  years  ago  a  fireman  was  required 
to  clean  his  own  fires,  hoe  out  the  asbpan, 
spark  the  front  end,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  terminal  his  labors  had  just  began, 
for  he  had  the  engine  to  clean  inside  and 
out,  also  brass  to  scour :  while  at  the 
present  time  he  has  been  relieved  of  the 
cleaning  almost  entirely,  and  with  the 
modern  locomotive  he  has  been  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  cleaning  fires,  ashpans  and 
sparking  front  ends. 

The  modern  locomotive  has  not  suffi- 
cient room  in  the  cab  for  the  third  man. 
The  engineer's  seat  is  only,  provided  for 
one  man  to  sit  on ;  the  head  brakemnn  is 
entitled  to  a  seat,  also  the  fireman.  If  we 
had  the  second  fireman,  where  would  he 
find  a  place  to  rest?  When  he  had  his 
trick  off  he  would  get  as  tired  standing 
up  and  trying  to  get  out  of  the  fireman's 
way  as  he  would  to  fire  the  engine,  and 
on  a  long  division  we  would  have  two  men 
tired  out  instead  of  one  by  having  the 
second  fireman. 

There  would  be  more  trouble  between 
the  engineers  and  firemen,  as  in  case  of 
any  differences  there  would  be  two  against 
one.  and  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  engineer  charge  over  both  the  firemen, 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  argument  and 
disagreement,  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  service,  as  well  as  the  men. 

The  hardship  of  a  fireman  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  what  it  is 
pictured.  He  has  very  little  to  do  except 
to  put  coal  into  the  firebox. 

The  second  fireman  would  also  make 
promotion  much  slower  than  at  present, 
as  a  man  would  be  in  the  service  one-third 
longer  before  he  would  get  bis  promotion. 
This  would  be  detrimental  to  the  service, 
as  the  class  of  men  desired  for  engineers 
would    not    accept    the    position,    which 


would  lower  the  standard  instead  of  rais- 
ing it. 

If  our  divisions  are  too  long,  making  ic 
impossible  for  one  man  to  cover  the  divi- 
sion, cut  the  division  in  two  and  have  a 
fresh  man  on  the  engine. 

In  correspondence  with  a  road  that 
tried  the  experiment  of  placing  the  third 
man  on  an  engine,  it  was  given  as  their 
experience  that  the  method  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  Friction  developed  right  • 
from  the  start,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  not 
much  if  any  better  results  were  obtained 
than  with  one  fireman.  The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  making  shorter  di- 
visions for  men  firing  the  heaviest  loco- 
motives. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  third  man 
on  the  engine  in  any  capacity.  "Two  is 
a  company,  three  is  a  crowd." 

Committee.— W.  J.  Crandall,  Chair- 
man :  I.  L.  Beebe.  W.  M.  Bough  ton.  W. 
S.  Brazier,  E.  E.  Bishop. 


Answer  to  a  Question  on  the  NeW 
York  ^rake  ValVe. 

In  the  July,  UK).5.  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine was  published  **A  Question  on  the 
New  York  Brake  Valve,"  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  one  of  our  members  with  the 
request  that  the  answer  to  same  be  with- 
hold until  a  future  issue  to  demonstrate 
the  ability  of  firemen  to  give  the  correct 
answer.  So  far  but  one  answer  has  been 
received,  which  is  published  elsewhere. 
The  answer  as  originally  submitted  with 
the  question  is  as  follows : 

CARDBOARD 

GASKtT  ^PORT   0 


:^jasa 


\W0RN   AWAY 
^  PORTION 


CHAMBER 

B 


*R«port  of  oommittee  presented  before  the 
oosT«nti«s  of  the  Travelinc  Engineen '  Asto- 
oUtion,  fti  Detroit,  Miob..  September  12.15,1905. 


Showtnc  how  ta«keC  was  worn  «way  between 
Port  O  and  Chamber  B 

The  cardboard  gasket  between  cover 
E  V  115  A  and  valve  body  E  V  101  A 
(see  sketch)  was  cut  or  broken  at  port 
O,  back  end  of  valve  body,  so  that  main 
reservoir  pressure  leaked  from  chamber 
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B  over  into  port  O  and,  conBeqaently, 
into  the  sttpplementary  reservoir,  causing 
piston  E  V  104  A  to  move  forward  very 
quicltly,  thereby  moving  cut-off  valve  E  V 
110  A  bacic  nearly  as  fast  as  slide  valve 
B  V  m  A  was  pulled  back  by  handle  E 
V  123,  Consequently  only  about  G  to  8 
pounds  of  air  could  escape  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  reason  why  the  equalizing  piston 
B  V  104  ^  did  not  move  forward  before 
the  handle  was  placed  in  a  service  notch 
is  because  when  the  handle  B  V  12S  is  in 
full  release  or  running  position  the  piston 
E  V  104  Ala  at  the  back  end  of  the  valve 
body  and  vent  valve  E  V  ISO  has  port  O 
blocked.  The  surface  on  vent  valve  B  V 
180  exposed  to  main  reservoir  pressure 
being  so  much  smaller  than  the  surface 
of  piston  B  V  104  A  exposed  to  train-line 
pressure,  the  reservoir  pressure— although 
20  pounds  greater  to  the  square  inch  (in 
running  position)  than  the  train-line  pres- 
sure—  could  not  exert  enough  force  to 
move  piston  E  V  104  ^  until  a  reduction 
in  train-line  pressure  was  made.  Then 
piston  B  V  104  A  would  naturally  move 
forward  and,  the  pressure  being  so  much 
greater  behind  than  in  front  of  the  pis- 
ton, it  moved  very  rapidly,  causing  the 
defect  mentioned. 

^      ^      ^ 

Essential  Qualities  of  a  Succtssful 
Locomotive  Engineer.* 

Three  qualities  are  most  essential  for 
an  engineer  to  possess  in  order  to  make  a 
success  of  running  an  engine:  First,  a 
fairly  good  education;  second,  a  reason- 
able amount  of  practical  exi>erience  as  a 
fireman,  three  years  at  least;  and  third, 
good  judgment. 

Probably  the  third  is  the  most  neces- 
sary of  the  three,  as  many  men  who  have 
had  the  education  and  the  exi>erience 
have  failed  to  make  a  success  of  running 
because  they  lacked  good  judgment.  A 
fireman  frequently  has  chances  of  measur- 
ing his  capacity  along  this  line,  by  watch- 
ing the  outcome  of  things  which  his  en- 
gineer does,  and  which  at  the  moment  be 
thinks  is  wrong  or  unnecessary.  The 
engineer  applies  bis  brake  some  distance 
from  a  fixed  signal,  or  before  rounding  a 
curve,  or  when  entering  a  yard  when  ev- 
erything is  apparently  clear.  If  he  watch- 
es the  case  to  the  end,  he  will  likely  find 
that  the  engineer's  pa^t  experience  has 

•By  W.  J.  Hill,  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
A  Hartford  RaUroad  News. 


taught  him  the  signal  is  liable  to  be 
changed  at  the  last  moment;  find  some- 
one's tail  end  just  around  the  curve,  or  a 
yard  engine  working  down  in  the  yard 
which  may  run  out  in  front  of  him  at 
any  moment.  The  man  with  good  judg- 
ment realizes  how  many  of  our  wrecks  are 
caused  by  the  failure  of  yard  engines  and 
others  to  be  in  the  clear,  or  by  tail  ends 
not  protected,  and  he  takes  precaution 
accordingly.  Frequently  men  take  long 
chances  in  order  to  make  the  time,  but 
generally  the  man  who  does  sooner  or 
later  gets  caught.  Again,  good  judgment 
is  required  in  case  of  a  breakdown.  A 
man  must  think  quickly  whether  the  en- 
gine can  be  readily  repaired  and  take  in 
the  train,  or  whether  another  engine  must 
be  sent  for,  also  what  must  be  discon- 
nected or  can  be  left  as  it  is,  until  the 
engine  is  off  the  main  line  into  a  siding. 
Education  is  necessary  principally  in 
studying  the  engine,  as  it  assists  the 
man  in  understanding  what  he  reads,  and 
again  in  the  intelligent  booking  of  repairs 
to  the  engine.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  work  book  in  the  majority  of  round- 
houses to  see  how  much  this  quality  is 
needed.  Much  depends  on  the  proper 
booking  of  the  work,  whether  it  is  done 
or  not. 

The  habit  of  studying  has  to  be  ac- 
quired. A  man  may  read  a  book  from 
cover  to  cover  and  yet  not  study  it. 
Study  consists  of  taking  the  articles  one 
by  one,  or  a  paragraph  at  a  time,  and  not 
leaving  until  its  substance  is  mastered. 
Many  men,  when  .they  discover  a  word 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  skip  it, 
trusting  to  get  the.  sense  later  on,  instead 
of  looking  up  its  meaning.  By  ignoring 
it  they  lose  the  sense  of  the  whole  article. 
In  studying  the  locomotive  or  its  appli- 
ances, take  one  part  at  a  time  and  thor- 
oughly master  it  before  going  further. 
Don't  start  in  with  the  air-brake  but 
rather  begin  by  learning  all  about  fuel 
and  fuel  economy,  also  draft  appliances 
and  boiler  construction.  These  learned, 
take  injectors  and  lubricators,  then  spring 
gear  and  valve  motion.  After  these  sub- 
jects have  been  learned,  "breakdowns" 
will  come  easily,  for  to  learn  what  is 
necessary  to  do  is  simply  to  have  mastered 
the  construction  of  the  engine. 

Many  of  the  big  roads  have  adopted  the 
progressive  form  of  examinations  which 
require  a  man  to  pass  certain  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the  first 
three  years  he  fires.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  he  is  examined  on  combnstion 
and  draft  appliances,  and  on  signala  and 
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rules;  in  tbe  second  year  on  the  engine 
and  engine  management;  the  third  year, 
on  breakdowns  and  air-brake.  These 
roads,  nnquestionably,  have  the  best  post- 
ed men  in  the  country.  Other  roads,  not- 
ing the  success  of  the  progressive  exam- 
inations, are  forming  plans  to  adopt  it. 

Some  say  they  can  not  learn  anything 
out  of  books,  and  they  honestly  believe  it. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy, for  they  are  badly  handicapped,  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  to  obtain  by  experi- 
ence what  other  men  have  already  learned 
and  printed  to  assist  their  fellows  out  of 
tbe  same  difficulties.  These  men,  how- 
ever, by  persevering,  could  acquire  habits 
of  study,  for  the  whole  world  has  been 
educated  from  books. 

Read  books  on  mechanical  or  scientific 
subjects,  and  no  matter  how  poor  they 
may  be,  something  instructive  will  be 
found  therein,  and  tbe  reading  of  them 
will  at  least  familiarize  you  with  the 
English  language,  and  therefore  make  you 
more  competent  to  understand  others. 
Acquire  habits  of  study,  and  instead  of 
regretting  that  you  did  not  get  a  good  edu- 
cation when  you  were  young,  embrace 
some  of  the  opportunities  which  every 
man  has  today,  through  correspondence 
schools,  night  schools,  or  other  technical 
schools.  In  the  country  today  there  are 
many  men,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  are 
being  educated  in  this  way.  Start  at 
once,  so  that  five  years  from  now,  when 
you  feel  just  as  young  as  you  do  today, 
you  will  not  still  be  regretting  that  you 
did  not  enlist  in  1905.  Get  busy,  and  re- 
member you  are  never  too  old  to  learn  if 
you  persevere. 

It  is  often  said  that  you  can  not  make 
an  engineer  out  of  books,  and  any  man 
who  has  ever  run  an  engine  believes  it. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  it  will  al- 
ways be  necessary  for  a  man  to  get  his 
first  or  practical  experience  on  the  deck 
of  an  engine,  before  he  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  her.  When  an  engineer 
starts  out  with  a  train  today  he  becomes 
master  mechanic  of  that  train  and  is  ex- 
pected to  successfully  bring  it  to  its  des- 
tination. Many  things  are  liable  to  hap- 
pen to  his  engine  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  engine  to 
locate  the  trouble,  and  enough  inventive 
genius  about  him  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
repairing  the  breakdown,  so  that  if  he 
can  not  bring  the  train  in,  he  can,  at 
least,  bring  in  his  engine  under  her  own 
steam. 

It  is  not  the  engineer  who  makes  a 
Buocessful  trip  with  a  good  engine,  good 


coal  and  weather  conditions  in  his  favor 
who  displays  his  ability  as  an  engineer. 
Any  kind  of  an  engineman  could  do  that, 
but  it  is  the  man  who  can  go  out  on  the 
road  and  successfully  take  a  train  from 
terminal  to  terminal  with  a  leaky  engine, 
poor  coal  and  other  adverse  conditions 
which  are  common  today,  who  shows  that 
he  is  an  engineer  "of  the  first  water"  and 
entitled  to  his  company's  confidence. 

Many  men  continually  find  fault  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to 
work,  such  as  poor  steaming  engines,  poor 
coal,  etc.,  and  cite  these  conditions  as  evi- 
dence that  the  company  does  not  take  any 
interest  in  the  men,  so  why  should  they 
study?  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
well  posted  man  will  make  a  better  suc- 
cess of  working  under  these  conditions 
than  his  kicking  brother  who  will  not 
study,  as  he  has  been  trained  to  think, 
and  consequently  will  look  farther  ahead 
and  meet  emergencies. 

Some  time  ago  a  magazine  sent  letters 
to  a  number  of  high  railway  officials  ask-' 
ing  them  if  they  gave  preference  to  colief^e 
graduates  in  filling  vacancies  in  the  vari- 
ous departments.  Nearly  all  the  men 
thus  written  to  replied  that  they  pre- 
ferred men  who  bad  at  least  a  thorough 
public  school  training,  or  better  still,  a 
technical  education,  cAiving  to  the  fact 
that  these  men  had  been  trained  to  study ; 
their  minds  were  more  active,  thus  being 
better  fitted  for  an  emergency. 

When  talking  against  theory  we  should 
remember  that  the  man  who  is  all  theory, 
or  the  one  who  is  all  practice,  is  like  a 
man  with  one  leg.  He  can  get  along  in 
a  kind  of  a  way,  but  he  needs  the  two 
of  them  to  be  successful.  The  locomotive 
or  any  machine  is  designed  and  put  on 
paper  in  the  form  of  a  blue  print  by  the 
theoretical  man  who  possibly  could  not 
fit  a  main-rod  brass  to  save  his  life.  Then 
the  practical  man,  who  probably  could 
not  make  a  blue  print,  takes  the  draw- 
ings and  builds  the  engine.  But  don't 
forget,  it  is  the  theoretical  man  who  gets 
the  credit  for  the  machine  and  also  the 
big  pay. 

Opportunities  for  technical  men  with 
practical  experience  are  plentiful  today 
as  before,  if  not  more  so,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  working  their  way  up 
from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  positions 
in  their  respective  departments  aa  a  result 
of  technical  education  obtained  in  their 
spare  moments. 

The  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  like 
other  roads,  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
this  technical  training.     A  car  has  been 
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fitted  up  and  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the 
InterDatioDal  Correspondence  Schools  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  who  keep  an  instructor  in 
the  car  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  locomo- 
tive and  its  appliances.  These  lectures 
are  given  each  week-day,  at  10  a.  m.,  2 
p.  m.  and  7:30  p.  m.,  open  to  all  em- 
ployes. The  lectures  are  illustrated  by 
colored  slides  in  a  stereopticon,  throwing 
the  view  on  a  canvas  placed  in  one  end 
of  the  car,  and  make  the  subject  lectured 
on  very  clear.  Instruction  is  also  carried 
on  in  fuel  economy  and  draft  appliances, 
and  students  of  the  school  also  receive 
assistance  with  their  lessons.  At  the  lec- 
tures no  distinction  is  made  between  stu- 
dents and  non-students  of  the  school ;  all 
are  welcomed. 


in  either  direction  with  equal  facility.  It 
is  stated  that  this  order  will  be  followed 
by  one  for  120  locomotives  of  the  2-6-0 
type. 

^      ^      ^ 


on    ih9  Chicago 


Deadening  Noise 
Elevated  Loop. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  city  coun- 
cil, the  Northwestern  Elevated  Railroad, 
of  Chicago,  is  conducting  experiments 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  means  of  deaden- 
ing the  noise  of  trains  on  the  elevated 
railways.  This  action  is  in  response  to  a 
general  public  feeling  that  seems  to  de- 
mand a  lessening  of  the  noise  on  the 
Union  Elevated  loop.  The  experiments  at 
present  will  be  confined  to  that  part  of 


Locomotive  for  the  Panama  Rail' 
road. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  of  one  of 
24  locomotives  of  the  2-6-4  type  which  are 
being  built  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  for  the  Panama  Railroad. 
These  locomotives  are  built  to  a  gauge 
of  5  feet,  and  are  intended  for  use  in 
steam  shovel  work  on  the  main  line. 
They  are  provided  with  rear  and  side 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  3,700  gallons  of 
water  and  five  tons  of  fuel.  The  cylin- 
ders are  19x26  inches ;  driving  wheels  54 
inches  in  diameter ;  engine  truck  wheels 
30  inches  in  diameter ;  and  trailing  truck 
wheels  28  inches  in  diameter.  The  valves 
are  of  the  simple  slide  valve  type,  and  the 
boiler  pressure  is  180  pounds.  The  total 
weight  of  these  engines  in  working  order 
is  183,500  pounds,  of  which  124.000 
pounds  is  carried  on  the  drivers.  They 
are  provided  with  headlights  and  pilots 
In  both  front  and  rear,  and  may  be  run 


the  loop  structure  on  Wabash  Avenue  be- 
tween Monroe  Street  and  Jackson  Boule- 
vard. The  chief  interest  of  the  experi- 
ments lies  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
means  proposed.  Neither  the  rails,  ties 
nor  fastenings  are  disturbed.  The  space 
between  the  ties  is  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  a  plank  fitted  into  the  opening.  Over 
the  ends  of  the  ties,  another  plank  is 
spiked,  which  makes  connection  at  the  ton 
with  the  outside  wooden  guard  rail.  The 
result  is  the  complete  closing  of  all  inter- 
stices around  the  ties  and  for  a  height 
somewhat  above  the  top  of  the  rail.  This 
bed  is  then  filled  with  gravel  laid  level  and 
extending  in  depth  up  to  the  head  of  the 
rail,  so  that  the  web  and  base  of  the  rail 
are  entirely  bedded  in  gravel.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  simple  method  will  result 
in  an  effectual  absorption  by  the  gravel 
of  the  vibration  from  the  rail.  The 
scheme  is  expected  to  prove  more  effectual 
than  bedding  parts  of  the  deck  in  con- 
crete, on  account  of  using  a  more  elastic 
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medium,  and  it  is  considerably  less  ex- 
pensive than  any  of  the  methods  hereto- 
fore proposed.  Some  disadvantages  are 
expected  to  arise,  such  as  the  dripping  of 
moisture  from  the  gravel,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  heavy  snows. 
These  considerations  have  prompted  a 
modification  of  the  scheme,  which  will  be 
tried.  This  will  consist  in  filling  only 
the  space  between  the  rails  and  the  out- 
side wooden  guard  rail,  leaving  the  center 
of  the  track  open  as  before.  Even  this 
simple  means  is  expected  to  show  decided 
benefits.  About  thirty  days  will  elapse 
before  the  experiment  will  have  reached  a 
stage  to  warrant  any  positive  conclusions 
or  further  definite  action. — ^The  Railway 
and  Engineering  Review. 


French  6'2'2'6  Compound  Freight 
Locomotive. 

The  Nord  Railway  of  France  has  a 
very  large  passenger  traffic  out  of  Paris, 
bound  to  and  from  London,  as  well  as  to 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  in  addition  is 
regularly  called  upon  to  handle  a  very 
extensive  coal  traffic  from  the  Lens  dis- 
trict and  the  northeast  of  France  gener- 
ally. For  this  coal  traffic,  a  number  of 
powerful  six-wheeled  coupled  compound 
locomotives  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  introduced  on  the  Nord  Rail- 
way, but  although  these  machines  have 
been  capable  of  hauling  about  1,060  tons, 
on  the  section  of  railway  between  Lens 
and  Paris-La  Chapelle,  at  a  speed  of  over 
20  miles  per  hour,  they  have  not  been 
found  altogether  suitable  for  taking  the 
heaviest  loaded  freight  trains  over  the 
stretch  of  track  from  Hirson  to  Valenci- 
ennes and  Busigny,  where  the  gradients 
encountered  are  somewhat  unfavorable. 
As  a  result  the  heaviest  of  the  coal  trains 
from  the  Lens  "basin  have,  upon  arrival  at 
Valenciennes  and  Busigny,  had  to  be  split 
up  and  additional  locomotive  power  requi- 
sitioned from  these  points.  With  a  view 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  this  locomotive 
power  and  to  operate  the  coal  traffic  with 
increasing  economy,  Mons.  du  Bonsquet, 
the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Nord 
of  France  Railway,  has  quite  recently  de- 
signed an  entirely  new  type  of  locomotive, 
one  of  which  is  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
Liiege  Exposition,  whilst  the  other  engine 
has  been  put  to  actual  work  in  hauling 
heavy  coal  trains,  and  is,  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mons.  do  Bousquet,  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations.     Aa  will  be 


noticed  the  two  sets  of  wheels  of  the  loco- 
motive are  independent  of  each  other,  and, 
in  addition  to  six  coupled  driving  wheels* 
each  has  a  pair  of  carrying  wheels  in 
front  of  the  cylinders.  The  driving 
wheels  are  each  57%  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  carrying  wheels  33^  inches  in 
diameter.  The  locomotive  is  of  the  four- 
cylinder  compound  type — ^the  highest  pres- 
-sure  cylinders,  being  15%  inches  in  diam- 
eter with  a  26%-inch  stroke,  drive  the 
rear  set  of  wheels,  whilst  the  low-pressure 
cylinders,  which  are  24%  inches  diam- 
eter, with  a  piston  stroke  of  26%  inches, 
actuate  the  six  coupled  wheels  of  the  front 
set.  Both  of  the  running  gear  pivots  are 
joined  by  a  central  built-up  girder,  or 
main  under-frame,  which  also  carries  the 
boiler,  side  tanks  and  other  appendages. 
Where  a  large  tractive  force  is  desired, 
each  pair  of  cylinders  can  receive  live 
steam,  thereby  increasing  the  theoretical 
force  from  18%  tons  to  24  tons. 

The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  to  a 
rotatable  joint  at  the  rear  of  the  firebox 
— below  the  fire  door  and  above  the  pivot 
of  the  rear  set  of  wheels.  From  this  ro- 
tary joint,  a  separate  steam  pipe  supplies 
steam  to  each  of  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
ders, a  special  system  of  knee-jointed 
pipes  connecting  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
ders with  the  low-pressure  cylinders, 
whilst  the  utilization  of  the  new  type  of 
intercepting  and  starting  valve  recently 
brought  out  on  the  Nord  of  France  Rail- 
way permits  of  the  starting  of  the  two 
groups  of  engines  as  simple  expansion  en- 
gines. The  ends  of  the  two  cross  beams 
are  provided  with  slides  bearing  on  cast- 
ings attached  to  the  rear  running  gear 
frames,  and  by  this  means  the  rear  set  of 
wheels  can  turn  in  a  horizontal  plane 
around  its  pivot,  but  can  not  move  in  aqy 
other  direction,  as  can  the  front  set,  which 
have  a  spherical  pivot.  Buffer  springs  are 
provided  with  a  view  to  minimizing  the 
transverse  oscillations  and  the  front  set 
can  thus  adapt  itself  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  road,  without  in  any  degree  affect- 
ing the  suspended  mass  resting  on  the  cen- 
tral girder.  In  order  that  the  front 
wheels  may  be  sufficiently  loaded,  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  tanks  is  arranged  on 
this  end,  this  tank  having  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  1,980  gallons,  sufficient  space 
having  been  allowed  between  the  boiler 
and  tanks  to  permit  of  the  angular  move- 
ment of  the  front  wheels  and  frame.  The 
remainder  of  the  water  tanks  are  located 
on  either  side  of  the  firebox,  and  there  is 
accommodation  here  for  836  gallons. 

The  boiler  is  of  somewhat  nnamiml  di- 
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mensioiM,  its  barrel  having  a  length  of 
15  feet  10%  inches  and  a  diameter  of  4 
feet  9%  inches,  whilst  its  center  line  \a 
9  feet  2%  inches  above  rail  level.  The 
high-pressure  and  low-pressure  machinery 
is  similar;  the  slide  valves  are  of  the 
usual  D  type,  and  balanced,  and  the  axles 
and  crank  pins  are  of  nickel  and  chro- 
mium steel.  The  centers  of  the  pivots  be- 
tween main  frame  and  the  independent 


frames  for  each  set  of  wheels  are  26  feet 
10  inches  apart.  The  total  heating  sur- 
face is  2,632.36  square  feet,  to  which  the 
firebox  contributes  129.06  square  feet  and 
the  tubes,  which  are  of  the  Serve  pattern, 
and  are  130  in  number,  contribute  2,503^ 
square  feet,  the  grate  area  being  32.29 
square  feet  There  is  space  at  the  rear 
for  five  tons  of  coal. 

In  running  order,  these  four-cylinder 
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compound  duplex  freight  locomotiyes  have 
an  aggregate  weight  of  no  less  than  114.4 
tons,  although,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  maximum  weight  on  any  pair  of 
wheels  is  only  16.8  tons.  In  the  course 
of  some  recent  official  trials,  the  engine 
illustrated  herewith  proved  its  ability  to 
haul  a  load  of  nearly  900  tons,  over  a 
grade  rising  1  in  80,  at  a  speed  of 
12  miles  per  hour,  the  engine  passing  with 
ease  oyer  curves  of  231  feet  radius,  whilst 
when  it  was  traveling  at  a  speed  exceed- 
ing 43  miles  per  hour,  the  engines  were 
perfectly  steady.  Considerable  interest  is 
being  taken  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  in 
Continental  circles,  in  the  working  of 
these  two  locomotives,  as  should  the  ex- 
pectations of  Mons.  du  Bousquet  be  real- 
ized, there  is  liable  to  be  something  akin 
to  a  mild  revolution  in  steam  locomotive 
design  for  heavy  work. — ^The  Railway  and 
Engineering  Review. 

^      ^      ^ 

Locomotives  of  Great  Pobfer.* 

Increase  in  the  power  of  locomotives 
by  the  adoption  of  high  pressures  and  of 
the  compound  principle.  Improvements 
in  construction  from  this  point  of  view. 
Use  of  nickel  steel. 

VrtUminarp  Documents. 

First  report  (all  countries,  except 
America),  by  Mr.  Edouard  Sauvage,  in- 
g4nieur  en  chef  conseil  de  la  Compagnie 
des  chemins  de  fer  de  TOuest  francais. 
(See  English  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of 
December,  1904,  p.  1639,  or  separate  is- 
sue [with  red  cover]  No.  17.) 

Second  report  (America),  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Muhlfeld,  general  superintendent  of  mo- 


*  Summary  report  of  the  discussions  in  the 
sections  and  in  the  general  meetinsr,  seventh 
Hession  of  the  International  Railway  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1905,  and  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Congress,  September,  1905. 
Section  2— Locomotives  and  rollinfr  stock; 
Question  V. 

President :  Mr.  Edouard  Sauvaffe.  ing6nieur 
en  chef  conseil  de  la  Compainiie  des  chemins 
de  fer  de  I'Quest  francais; 

First  Vice-President :  Mr.  Pran90i8  Mentsik, 
conseiller  de  section,  chef  de  la  section  tech- 
nique des  chemins  de  fer  au  Ministdre  du 
commerce  de  Hongrie; 

Second  Vice-President:  Mr.  E.  T.  Jeffery. 
president,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

In  the  conclusions  drafted  by  the  sections, 
passages  struck  out  or  altered  by  the  ireneral 
meetinir  have  been  indicated  by  beins:  enclosed 
in  double  brackets,  while  words  added  by  the 
meeting  are  enclosed  in  single  brackets. 


tive  power,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
(See  English  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of 
March,  1905,  p.  1073,  and  of  April,  1905, 
p.  1614,  or  separate  issue  [with  red  cover] 
No.  41.) 

Rtjfort  of  th9  Second  StcUon, 

(See  the  Daily  Journal  ot  the  session. 
No.  3,  p.  41 ;  No.  4,  p.  69 ;  No.  6,  p.  85, 
and  No.  7,  p.  129.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Muhlfeld  read  an  abstract  of 
his  report. 

The  conclusions  of  this  report  are  as 
follows : 

"1.  Locomotives  of  great  power,  with- 
in the  present  clearance  and  weight  lim- 
its, may  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
remain  modern  for  several  years  and  pro- 
duce a  higher  average  speed  and  tractive 
power  with  less  cost  for  locomotive  ex- 
penses per  unit  of  power  developed,  than 
that  given  by  locomotives  of  large  capac- 
ity in  use  today  or  from  the  previous 
lighter  equipment. 

"2.  The  efficiency  and  economy  pre- 
dicted and  anticipated  from  the  use  of  lo- 
comotives of  great  power  have  not  been 
attained.  Their  development  has  been 
too  rapid  on  the  basis  of  the  theoretical 
calculations  which  did  not  include  the 
necessary  factors  for  practical  results, 
and  also  owing  to  the  disregard  of  sim- 
plicity in  design,  substantial  maintenance 
and  spee*d  as  elements  of  economy. 

"3.  Locomotives  of  comparatively  re- 
cent construction  have  been  built  without 
proper  consideration  for  the  use  of  rail- 
road standard  designs,  specifications, 
practices  and  processes  which  continued 
experience  may  have  determined  to  be 
more  suitable  and  interchangeable  than 
the  standards  of  locomotive  builders. 

"4.  The  present  ineffective  load  should 
be  reduced  by  the  use  of  design  and  ma- 
terial which  will  combine  the  least  weight 
and  greatest  desired  strength. 

"5.  The  elimination  of  those  individu- 
al preferences,  patented  devices,  fads  and 
frills  which  have  no  real  value,  by  the  use 
of  simple,  practical  design  and  construc- 
tion, will  produce  more  satisfactory  gen- 
eral results. 

"0.  The  mechanical  department  super- 
vision has  often  been  curtailed  when  ex- 
pansion of  organization  and  direct  me- 
chanical control  should  have  been  given 
to  insure  the  desired  performance. 
Changes  in  organization  and  methods  have 
frequently  been  effected  in  preference  to 
conservative  management,  with  instruc- 
tion, education  and  substantial  recogni- 
tion for  the  deserving  rank  and  file. 
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**7.  The  locomotiTe  maintenance  and 
dispatch  facilities  liave  not  always  been 
developed  to  meet  the  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  locomotive  dimensions,  ca^ 
pacity  and  requirements,  while  slow  line 
movement  has  made  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease average  mileage  by  reducing  ter- 
minal techi^cal  delay,  during  a  period 
when  more  opportunity  for  maintenance 
and  handling  has  been  essential. 

"8.  The  tonnage  hauled  per  train  has 
frequently  precluded  the  making  of  an 
average  speed  between  initial  and  destina- 
tion terminals  that  would  be  productive 
of  efficiency  and  economy  in  locomotive 
operation. 

**9.  Decreased  efficiency  has  resulted 
from  the  irregular  transferring*  and  crew- 
iug  of  locomotives  for  long  runs.  The 
regular  assignment  of  crews  to  locomo- 
tives and  of  suitable  locomotives  to  short- 
er runs  on  regular  districts,  should  ac- 
complish the  best  results. 

''10.  Provision  for  the  cleanliness  and 
care  of  employes  and  equipment  on  the 
line  and  at  terminals  should  receive  more 
consideration. 

"11.  Personal  supervision  and  investi- 
gation should  govern  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  locomotives  of  great 
power,  whilst  statistical  information  and 
correspondence  should  be  limited  and  used 
with  caution." 

The  president  invited  discussion  of  the 
various  conclusions  in  this  report. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Deems  (New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad)  stated  that 
he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Muhlfeld 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  consider  solely 
the  economical  operation  of  locomotives, 
but  the  entire  railway  as  a  whole,  consti- 
tuting a  means  of  transportation  affording 
the  most  advantageous  service. 

He  then  examined  different  special 
points,  especially  the  use  of  devices  for 
increasing  friction  at  starting,  which  in 
his  opinion  have  not  as  yet  given  all  the 
results  that  might  be  expected.  He  then 
spoke  of  mechanical  stokers,  which  it 
would  be  also  interesting  to-  see  tested 
further.  A  discussion  ensued  on  the  use 
of  these  devices,  in  which  a  prominent 
part  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Muhl- 
feld, D.  F.  Crawford  (Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburg),  F.  G.  Wright 
(Great  Western  Railway,  England),  Al- 
fred W.  Gibbs  (Pennsylvania  Railroad), 
Th.  Laurent  (Orleans  Railway).  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  these  mechanical  stokers  do 
not  appear  to  have  secured  any  consider- 
able saving  of  fuel  and  are  still  in  the 


experimental  stage;  furthermore,  they 
seem  to  have  given  only  mediocre  results 
in  England  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way; and  Mr.  J.  E.  Muhlfeld  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  hardest  service  required 
of  locomotives  of  the  existing  types  can  be 
secured  without  the  use  of  these  devices. 
It  would  be  very  interesting,  however,  to 
continue  experiments  along  this  line. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Deems  made  some  remarks 
on  the  most  desirable  forms  of  fireboxes. 
He  has  ascertained  that  narrow  fireboxes 
^ear  out  less  quickly  than  wide  ones,  al- 
though the  latter  in  certain  cases  appear 
to  be  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  grate  surface.  He  cited 
also  a  number  of  cases  of  breakage  of  cyl- 
inders which  might  unquestionably  have 
been  avoided  by  the  use  of  pressed  steel. 

A^r.  R.  P.  C.  Sanderson  (Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway)  recommended  at  all  events 
the  use  of  hard  cast  cylinders  with  soft 
cast  jackets. 

Ideas  were  exchanged  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  compound  system,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  in  America 
until  recently  almost  exclusively  to  two- 
cylinder  engines  or  four-cylinder  engines 
without  crank  axles. 

The  reporter  was  of  the  opinion  that 
increased  engine  capacity  could  be  best 
attained  by  compounding,  but  hia  opinion 
did  not  appear  to  be  shared  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  representatives  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  Some  stated 
they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  subject.  The  saving  se- 
cured by  compound  engines  appeared  also 
less  noticeable  on  lines  of  irregular  grades 
than  on  lines  of  light  grades,  and  the  de- 
creased consumption  of  fuel  is  largely 
made  up  by  the  increased  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

While  admitting  the  merit  of  the  com- 
pound system  with  four  balanced  cylin- 
ders, Mr.  J.  F.  Deems  expressed  fears  on 
the  subject  of  durability  of  crank  axles, 
even  when  made  from  special  grades  of 
steel,  owing  to  the  very  great  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  engines. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan  (Canadian  Pacific 
Railway)  stated  he  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience with  two-cylinder  compound  lo- 
comotives, and  had  noted  in  certain  cases 
a  saving  of  fuel,  but  also  an  increased 
cost  of  maintenance.  He  thought  the  use 
of  superheating  would  give  better  results 
and  he  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  the  sav- 
ing of  fuel  thereby  secured  in  connection 
with  two-cylinder  compound  engines. 
Data  supplied  from  various  roads  showed 
that  there  will  soon  be  in  operation  io 
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America  110  locomotives  fitted  with  su- 
perheaters. 

Referring  to  remarks  made  hy  the  re- 
porter regarding  the  insufficient  investi- 
gation of  certain  details  of  high  power  en- 
gines, Mr.  J.  F.  Deems  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  investigations  were 
often  rendered  impossible  by  the  haste 
with  which  orders  had  to  be  placed  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  traffic. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  A.  Buch- 
anan (Central  Vermont  Railway)  and 
Mr.  F.  n.  Clark  (Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railway),  Mr.  A.  Lovell 
(Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way) reported  experiments  carried  out 
successfully  on  his  system  for  the  com- 
parison of  compound  and  ordinary  en- 
gines under  identical  conditions  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work.  These  experiments 
have  proved  that  the  compound  engines 
were  more  economical  as  to  the  expense 
in  fuel,  but  that  their  maintenance  was 
slightly  higher.  Noting  especially  the 
comparative  experiments  made  between 
simple  and  compound  engines  with  four 
balanced  cylinders,  both  using  liquid  fuel, 
these  have  demonstrated  that  for  long 
and  heavy  hauls  simple  expansion  engines 
can  not  carry  the  same  load  as  the  com- 
pound engines  and  that  the  latter  have 
shown  a  saving  in  fuel  of  20  to  25  per 
cent,  with  respect  to  the  former.  In  this 
special  case,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
boilers  of  the  simple  expansion  engines 
require  more  frequent  repairs  than  those 
of  the  compound  engines.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that. the  fire  had  to  be  forced 
to  produce  sufficient  steam. 

Mr.  A.  liovell  thought  positively  that 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  compound  engines  and 
simple  expansion  engines,  and  if  an  in- 
crease in  these  expenses  is  observed,  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  engines.  He  further  added  that 
the  fears  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems  as 
to  crank  axles  do  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
justified. 

Mr.  E.  Sauvage  read  the  conclusions  of 
his  report. 

These  conclusions  are  the  following : 

"(a)  Wheel  Loads. — ^An  important 
point  in  considering  locomotives  of  great 
power  is  the  wheel  load  permissible,  ftlost 
of  the  lines  of  any  importance  allow  at 
least  7.5  English,  tons ;  frequently  the 
limit  is  8.5  to  9  tons.  It  is  10  English 
tons  on  several  English  railways;  in  the 
United  States  there  are  instances  where 
higher  wheel  loads  are  admitted.  If  we 
linUt  ooraelTW  to  tlM  oontinent,  wheel 


loads  hardly  exceed  0  tons  (8.86  English 
tons).  But  it  is  probable  that  the  traffic 
of  trunk  lines  will  require  a  new  increase 
in  the  power  of  locomotives-  for  fast 
trains,  so  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  have 
tracks  which  can  stand  wheel  loads  of  10 
tons  (9.84  English  tons).  However,  in 
order  not  to  fatigue  the  rails  too  much, 
it  might  be  specified  that  this  limit  of  10 
tons  (0.84  English  tons)  is  only  allowed 
in  the  case  of  locomotives  constructed  so 
ns  to  keep  within  sufficiently  narrow  lim- 
its, at  the  highest  speeds,  the  variations 
of  load  which  are  produced  at  each  revo- 
lution of  the  wheels. 

"(b)  Oauge  of  ike  Tracks. — The  pow- 
er of  locomotives  built  for  tracks  of  wider 
gauge  than  the  standard,  which  are  used 
in  some  countries  (Spain,  Portugal,  Ire- 
land, Empire  of  India,  Russia)  does  not 
exceed  that  of  locomotives  running  on 
standard  gauge  tracks.  In  order  to  bene- 
fit by  the  wider  gauge,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  track  to  stand  heavier  wheel 
loads. 

"(c)  Diameter  of  Driving  Wheeh.-- 
The  diameter  of  the  wheels  hardly  exceeds 
2  metres  (6  feet  6%  inches)  with  the 
fastest  locomotives:  at  most  it  amounts 
to  2.10  or  2.15  metres  (6  feet  10 11-16 
inches  or  7  feet  %  inches).  Very  high 
speed  locomotives  often  have  wheels  of  a 
less  diameter  than  2  metres  (6  feet  6% 
inches).  This  results  in  more  than  300 
revolutions  per  minute  (this  corresponds 
to  a  speed  of  113  kilometers  [70.2  miles] 
per  hour  with  2  metre  [6  feet  6%  inches] 
wheels).  It  would  be  desirable  not  to  ex- 
ceed this  limit,  in  order  not  to  have  too 
much  wire-drawing  of  steam  ;  but  the  dis- 
advantages of  large  wheels  are  too  great 
nowadays.  There  would  be  an  excessive 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  locomotives 
and  in  the  weight  not  carried  on  springs, 
and  it  would  be  necessary,  as  in  the  old 
locomotives,  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the 
boilers.  The  disadvantage  of  great  angu- 
lar speeds  is  counteracted  by  giving  large 
cross-sections  to  the  steam  passages,  par- 
ticularly by  using  piston  valves. 

"On  the  other  hand,  with  locomotives 
having  six  or  eight  coupled  wheels,  very 
small  diameters  are  not  used;  the  diam- 
eter is  hardly  ever  less  than  1.4  metre 
(4  feet  7%  inches). 

"(d)  Material  Used. — The  tendency 
is  to  use  metals  of  good  commercial  qual- 
ity ;  the  use  of  exceptional  qualities,  e.  9., 
of  nickel  steel,  is  very  exceptional  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  extending.  The  ap- 
plications of  steel  castings  are  beooming 
more  and  more  numerooa  and  Tarled. 
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"(e)  Boilers. — In  the  case  of  boilers, 
a  grate  area  of  3  square  metres  (32.29 
square  feet),  with  a  heating  surface  of 
75  to  80  times  the  size,  is  obtained  by  the 
usual  construction,  with  narrow  firebox. 
It  appears  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  much 
larger  grate  area  on  this  plan,  and  this 
leads  to  the  use  of  fireboxes  extending 
over  the  wheels.  The  larger  diameter 
wheels  of  the  high  speed  locomotives 
must  then  be  below  the  barrel  of  the 
boiler;  this  can  be  done  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Atlantic  type.  In  Europe,  several  ap- 
plications of  these  extended  fireboxes  now 
begin  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  probable  they 
will  multiply.  For  a  long  time,  hesitation 
was  shown  in  placing  the  grate  above  an 
axle,  particularly  in  England;  now,  that 
position  of  the  grate  is  generally  accepted. 
No  doubt  the  same  will  happen  with  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  the  firebox  above 
the  wheels. 

"Very  high  pressures  (14  to  16  kilo- 
grams per  square  centimetre  [199  to  228 
pounds  per  square  inch])  are  used  at 
present,  particularly  with  compounds. 
They  necessarily  involve  an  increased 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  boilers. 

"Serve  ribbed  tubes  are  generally  used, 
particularly  in  France;  they  are  useful 
by  making  it  possible  to  have  a  larger 
heating  surface  with  a  boiler  of  given 
size.  The  tubes  must  be  cleaned  out  fre- 
quently and  with  care. 

"(f)  Compound  System. — ^As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  is  well  established  that  the 
compound  system  results  either  in  a  cer- 
tain economy  of  fuel  for  the  same  power, 
or  more  frequently  an  increased  power 
for  the  same  fuel  consumption.  In  some 
few  cases,  these  advantages  have  not  been 
realized ;  this  may  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular use  made  of  the  locomotives  or  to 
some  defects  in  the  application  of  the 
system. 

"The  use  of  four  separate  cylinders, 
acting  by  twos  on  cranks  placed  at  180 
degrees  to  each  other,  makes  it  possible  to 
obtain  greater  power  without  fatiguing 
the  mechanism  too  much ;  this  arrange- 
ment balances  the  reciprocating  masses, 
without  producing  vertical  disturbances. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  cylinders  must  act 
on  two  different  axles,  but  these  are 
coupled  up. 

"It  is  advisable  that  each  system  should 
have  a  valve  gear  of  its  own,  and  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  operate  independent- 
ly the  reversing  shafts  belonging  to  the 
two  groups  of  cylinders,  high  pressure  and 
low  pressure. 

"(g)     Valve  Oear. — No  mechanism  has 


succeeded  in  replacing  the  valve  gear  con- 
sisting of  a  slide  valve  and  link  motion. 
The  link  motions  most  generally  used  are 
Stephenson's  and  Wnlschaerts*.  Valve 
gear  without  eccentrics  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  disturbed  by  vertical  dis- 
placement of  the  axles. 

"The  only  modification  of  these  ancient 
systems,  at  all  common,  is  the  replacement 
of  flat  slide  valves  by  piston  Valves,  which 
reduce  friction,  and  consequently  wear, 
and  make  it  possible  to  arrange  larger 
passages  for  the  steam.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  piston  valve  may  leak;  it  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  valve  for 
admitting  air  to  the  valve  chest  for  run- 
ning with  regulator  closed,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  fit  relief  valves  on  the  cylinder 
ends. 

"(h)  Motion. — Tail  rods  are  to  be 
recommended  as  soon  as  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinders  attain  or  exceed  5U0  milli- 
metres (1  feet  7  21-82  inches).  The  lubri- 
cation of  the  slide  valves  and  pistons  is 
insured  in  a  continuous  manner  by  lubri- 
cator pumps  or  by  sight  feed  lubricators, 
placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  crew. 

"(li)  Power  of  Locomotives. — Wittt 
the  present  limits  of  weight  admitted  on 
the  main  European  systems,  locomotives 
can  be  built,  thanks  to  the  use  of  high 
pressures  and  the  compound  system,  giv- 
ing 1,500  to  2,000  indicated  horse-power 
(1,480  to  1,973  indicated  British  horse- 
power). 

"(j)  Locomotives  for  "High  Speed 
Trains. — For  heavily  loaded  high  speed 
trains,  locomotives  of  the  Atlantic  type 
or  locomotives  with  six  large  coupled 
wheels  are  used.  The  choice  between  the 
twx>  types  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
service,  on  the  profile  of  the  lines,  and 
also  on  the  maximum  wheel  load  allowed. 

"(k)  Locomotives  for  General  Pur- 
poses.— ^The  locomotive  with  six  coupled 
wheels  and  bogie,  the  wheels  having  a  di- 
ameter of  1.5  to  1.8  metre  (4  feet  11 
inches  to  5  feet  10%  inches),  is  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  passenger  train  service, 
and  the  same  locornotive  can  also  haul 
goods  trains  satisfactorily. 

"(1)  Locomotives  for  Heavy  Ooods 
Trains. — For  heavy  goods  trains,  there  is 
a  return  to  locomotives  with  eight  coupled 
wheels,  by  preference  with  a  leading  pair 
of  carrying  wheels.  These  locomotives 
can  exercise  tractive  efforts  of  mote  than 
10,000  kilograms  (22,000  pounds)  :  they 
are  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  coup- 
lings used  In  Europe. 

"(m)  Tank  Locomotives. — A  very 
fair  amount  of  attention  is  being  paid  to 
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the  design  of  tank  locomotive^  with  six 
or  even  eight  coupled  wheels,  either  for 
snburban  train  services,  where  very  quick 
starting  is  necessary,  or  for  very  long 
distance  runs.  A  leading  pair  of  wheels 
or  bogie  is  added  either  at  one  end,  or  at 
both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice. Having  two  bogies,  however,  results 
in  having  very  long  and  very  heavy  loco- 
motives. 

"For  the  convenience  of  the  service, 
these  locomotives  have  long  foot-plates  for 
the  crew,  and  carry  large  quantities  of 
water  and  particularly  of  fuel,  at  least 
as  much  as  is  carried  in  the  small  sepa- 
rate tenders  which  are  still  in  use. 

"(n)  Locomotives  icith  Flexible 
Wheelhane. — The  only  type  of  powerful 
locomotive  with  its  whole  weight  adhesive 
and  arranged  to  run  over  specially  sharp 
curves,  which  is  largely  used,  is  the  Mallet 
type.  However,  most  railways  content 
themselves  with  locomotives  of  the  ordi- 
nary types,  without  flexible  wheelbase. 

"(o)  General  Remarks. — The  railway 
industry  does  not  escape  a  law  to  which 
nearly  all  industries  are  subject,  owing  to 
the  rapid  progress  made  in  engineering, 
of  almost  continually  modifying  its 
stock.  As  soon  as  new  locomotives  have 
been  designed,  which  are  very  superior 
to  those  used  previously,  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  to  some  extent  finality  has 
been  reached,  or  at  least  that  during  a 
sufiiclently  long  period  it  will  be  possible 
to  do  without  any  new  designs.  It  ap- 
pears very  tempting  to  keep  for  a  long 
time  to  standard  types,  which  are  cheaper* 
to  build  and  easier  to  maintain;  but 
progress,  which  does  not  stop,  hardly 
allows  definite  types  to  be  determined. 

"Thus  on  European  railways,  we  find 
locomotives  running  developing  1,500  and 
even  more  indicated  horse-power  (1,480 
and  even  more  indicated  British  horse- 
power) ;  but  the  continual  increase  in 
train  weights  and  train  speeds  makes  it 
necessary  today  to  look  for  still  more 
powerful  locomotives,  if  not  for  actually 
existing  needs,  then  at  least  for  the  needs 
of  the  immediate  future. 

"But  ttie  old  stock  need  not,  therefore, 
be  given  up  entirely,  and  the  variety  of 
existing  railway  services  makes  it  possible 
to  utilize  locomotives  well  which  are  al- 
ready of  older  date,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  unavoidable  age  of  such 
locomotives,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
efflux  of  time,  is  not  increased  by  an  ar- 
tificial age,  by  making  them  several  years 
old  already  when  building  them.'* 

The  oondnsions  of  this   report   were 


then  opened  for  discussion  jointly  with 
those  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Muhlfeld*s  report. 

Mr.  Moffre  (French  Midi  Railway) 
stated  that  if  some  American  engineers 
find  compound  engines  of  small  advantage 
because  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance exceeds  the  economy  in  fuel,  this 
opinion  is  not  shared  either  by  the  French 
engineers  nor  by  the  engineers  of  the  ad- 
jacent countries.  It  is  true  that  a  com- 
parison is  often  difficult,  as  there  are  no 
engines  exactly  similar  and  doing  exactly 
the  same  work.  On  the  Midi  Railway 
he  had  occasion  to  compare  ordinary 
engines  with  double  cylinder  compound 
engines  which  were  rebuilt  from  the  for- 
mer and,  therefore,  had  exactly  the  same 
boilers;  this  comparison  has  shown  an 
economy  of  20  per  cent,  in  fuel  in  favor 
of  the  compound  engines.  In  France,  the 
arrangements  with  four  balanced  cylin- 
ders is  generally  preferred,  as  It  is 
thought  to  give  a  better  distribution  of 
work  and  a  balancing  of  parts  in  the  al- 
ternating movement. 

Mr.  Moffre  also  thought  that  if  com- 
pounding should  at  some  time  be  aban- 
doned for  superheating,  the  arrangement 
in  four  cylinders  will  still  be  the  best. 
As  to  the  question  of  crank  axles,  it  does 
not  exist  in  Europe,  where  axles  of  ordi- 
nary steel  can  be  seen  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  and  having  run  more  than  600,000 
kilometres  (some  370,000  miles)  without 
developing  any  cracks.  Still  better  re- 
sults may  be  expected  with  special  steels 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  four-cylinder  engines  should  in 
no  case  exceed  by  more  than  40  per  cent, 
that  of  the  ordinary  engines ;  •  in  some 
special  cases,  a  saving  has  even  been  ob- 
served. As  to  the  cpst  of  maintenance 
of  boilers,  that  increase  is  solely  due  to 
the  greater  pressure,  and  it  could  without 
doubt  be  reduced  by  making  certain 
changes  in  the  present  form  of  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  William  Mcintosh  (Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey)  stated  that  he  fa- 
vored compound  engines,  which,  according 
to  him,  are  an  improvement,  and  he 
thought  that  if  the  first  types  have  not 
realized  all  expectations,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  condemning  the  system,  which  can 
still  be  improved. 

Mr.  Karl  Steinbiss  (German  Govern- 
ment) reported  on  experiments  made  in 
Germany  during  twenty  years  on  com- 
pound engines  of  various  tyi>e8  with  two, 
three  or  four  cylinders  of  the  systems  ot 
Von  Berries,  Mallet,  etc.  At  present, 
more  than  a  thousand  engines  of  these 
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types  are  in  service  in  Germany,  both  on 
passenger  trains,  as  well  as  on  freight 
trains,  and  they  give  the  best  results  with 
respect  to  economy.  The  saving  in  coal 
is  on  an  average  10  per  cent. ;  excepting 
the  starting  valves,  the  repairs  are  not 
more  costly  than  for  the  ordinary  engines. 
Recently  another  great  question  has 
been  investigated,  that  of  superheating. 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  the  Schmidt  super- 
heater and  to  the  improvements  made  by 
Mr.  Garbe,  great  progress  is  expected 
with  simple  engines  with  two  cylinder 
engines,  with  cylindrical  or  balanced 
valve  chests.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Stein- 
biss  remarked  that  German  locomotives 
can  not  attain  such  great  dimensions  as 
American  engines,  because  the  load  per 
wheel  is  limited  to  eight  tons  in  general 
and  to  nine  tons  in  special  cases. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Gibbs  made  some  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  de  Glehn  type  of 
locomotive  built  for  his  company  by  the 
Soci^tg  Alsacienne.  This  engine  repre- 
sents a  very  fine  type  of  construction  and 
is  a  very  handsome  example  from  the 
standpoint  of  lightness  of  parts ;  still  the 
distribution  of  parts  does  not  seem  to  him 
superior  to  that  in  American  engines,  and 
he  stated  that  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  copper  staybolts  and  had 
had  many  cases  of  hot  boxes.  He  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of 
French  engineers  on  these  points,  and 
also  regarding  the  best  type  of  crank 
axles  to  adopt.  He  added  that  the  de 
Glehn  locomotives  have  excellent  quali- 
ties in  the  matter  of  quick  starting. 

Mr.  Th.  Laurent  (Orleans  Railway), 
replying  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  admitted  that  cop- 
per staybolts  also  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  France;  that  the  upper  rows 
have  had  to  be  replaced  with  manganese 
bronze  staybolts,  and  they  are  still  seek- 
ing a  better  metal.  But  these  difficulties 
are  also  experienced  with  the  American 
engines  belonging  to  his  company  and  ap- 
pear inherent  to  the  use  of  high  pressure. 
As  to  hot  boxes  on  drivers,  he  had  tried 
American  lubrication  with  wool  waste 
and  derived  no  advantage  from  it,  and 
after  many  cases  of  hot  boxes  with  this 
system  he  has  returned  to  the  system  of 
wick  lubricators,  which,  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  him  preferable. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  firing,  Mr. 
Th.  Laurent  reported  that  by  using  grates 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  a^out  18  degrees, 
a  single  fireman  can  6re  1,800  kilograms 
(about  two  tons)  an  hour  on  the  power- 
ful engines  of  his  company.  As  to  the 
charge  of  lack  of  elasticity,  which  some 


engineers  allege  against  compound  loco- 
motives, he  declared  that  this  complaint 
is  not  justified.  It  has  been  shown,  in 
fact,  by  very  accurate  tests  made  by  his 
company,  that,  within  limits  of  load  vary- 
ing 50  per  cent.,  the  consumption  of  fuel 
per  unit  of  work  does  not  vary  over  5  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Asselin  (French  Northern  Rail- 
way) stated  that  on  his  line  copper  stay- 
bolts  have  been  replaced  entirely  with 
manganese  bronze  staybolts,  the  heads  of 
which,  it  is  true,  burn  out  more  quickly 
than  those  of  copper  staybolts,  but  by  be- 
ing careful  to  replace  all  staybolts  whose 
heads  have  burned  out,  whenever  the  en- 
gine is  laid  off  for  any  reason,  all  objec- 
tions are  overcome.  For  crank  axles  his 
company  has  lately  been  using  oil  tem- 
pered gun  steel,  which  gives  entire  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Dubois  (French  Western  Rail- 
way) declared  that  his  company  had  not 
observed  any  difference  in  wear  between 
the  three  designs  of  crank  axles  which 
they  have  tried,  and  they  have  finally 
taken  to  using  the  least  expensive  design, 
viz.,  parallel  crank  axles. 

Mr.  Bowman  Malcolm  (Midland  Rail- 
way, Northern  Gounties  Committee,  Ire- 
land) estimated  the  saving  of  fuel  by  the 
use  of  compound  engines  at  10  per  cent., 
and  thought  that  they  do  not  involve  any 
perceptible  increase  in  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. In  his  opinion  the  difiBculties  ex- 
perienced with  them  at  the  start  should 
not  interfere  with  their  general  adoption, 
.  and  he  spoke  particularly  highly  of  the 
four-cylinder  system. 

After  a  remark  regarding  the  mainte- 
nance of  boilers  and  especially  on  the 
leakage  at  the  joints  with  the  tubes  and 
the  rupture  of  staybolts,  a  discussion 
arose  in  which  Messrs.  H.  C.  King 
(Great  Western  Railway,  England),  Th. 
Ronayne  (New  Zealand  (Government 
Railways),  Bowman  Malcolm,  Alfred  W. 
Gibbs  and  J.  E.  Muhlfeld  took  part. 

It  appeared  from  the  discussion  that, 
in  the  United  States,  the  use  of  soft 
steel  fireboxes,  with  well  spaced  wrought- 
iron  staybolts,  proves  satisfactory,  the 
use  of  soft  steel  for  staybolts  being  lim- 
ited to  Belpaire  boilers.  Some  engineers 
prefer,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  fires 
banked  during  the  housing  of  the  engine, 
to  avoid  cooling  and  contraction.  Mr. 
Alfred  W.  Gibbs  stated  that  the  wear  of 
fireboxes  is  not  so  rapid  as  it  is  commonly 
believed  to  be.  Thus  on  his  system,  hav- 
ing 8,300  locomotives  in  service,  700  of 
which  are  heavy  engines,  in  late  years  not 
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more  than  65  or  70  fireboxes  have  to  be 
replaced  annually.  In  a  boiler  having  a 
life  of  twenty  years  the  firebox  has  been 
replaced  on  the  average  twice.  Bad  qual- 
ity of  water  and  lack  of  care  in  construc- 
tion are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  boil- 
er defects. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Wright  observed  that  experi- 
ments were  made  twenty  years  ago  with 
compound  locomotives  on  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway.  These  trials  were  given  up 
because  of  damage  due  to  the  water  en- 
trained in  the  cylinders,  because  of  poor 
design.  They  have  been  taken  up  again, 
and  last  summer  his  company  put  into 
service  a  de  Glehn  compound  locomotive 
which  for  the  first  time  covered  the  dis- 
tance from  London  to  Plymouth  (246 
miles)  without  a  stop.  Mr.  F.  G.  Wright 
believes  that  the  superiority  of  this  en- 
gine consists  in  its  two  independent  mech- 
anisms. 

On  the  compound  engines  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Northwestern  Railway,  where 
the  two  mechanisms  were  connected  to- 
gether, the  results  obtained  were  not  so 
good,  and  a  very  noticeable  improvement 
was  obtained  after  separating  the  distri- 
bution. The  Great  Western  Railway  has 
ordered  two  other  engines  of  the  same 
type,  but  of  higher  power. 

Mr.  Th.  Ronayne  said  that  the  need  of 
increasing  the  power  of  engines  has  also 
made  itself  felt  on  the  railroads  of  New 
Zealand.  He  has  ordered  four  locomo- 
tives of  the  de  Glehn  type  to  be  built, 
and  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  con- 
gress by  other  members  indicate  to  him 
that  he  is  on  the  right  road.  He  reported 
that  he  has  experimented  with  axles  of 
nickel  steel  with  little  success.  The  use 
of  the  latter  material  has  given  better  re- 
sults with  piston  rods,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  time  being  tried  for  smoke  tubes. 
He  also  intends  to  ex^riment  with  spiral 
tubes,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  flying 
of  sparks  through  the  stack.  The  cylin- 
drical valve  boxes  used  in  connection  with 
the  Walschaerts  distribution  give  full  sat- 
isfaction, and  he  prefers  them  to  the  bal- 
anced valve  boxes. 

Mr.  Tordeux  (French  Eastern  Rail- 
way) stated  that  all  locomotives  built  for 
the  last  seven  years  by  his  company  have 
four  cylinders.  It  has  260  of  this  type 
already  in  service,  and  will  soon  have  320 
or  330.  The  main  reason  for  adopting 
the  compound  system  on  his  roads  is  the 
economy  in  coal.  There  are  no  coal  mines 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is 
about  18  francs  per  metric  ton  (14s.  7d. 
per  English  ton ) .    The  first  hundred  com- 


pound locomotives  which  w&re  built  had 
flat  valve  boxes.  After  the  Universal  Ex- 
position of  1900  the  comparative  experi- 
ments which  were  made  with  engines  hav- 
ing cylindrical  valve  boxes  and  those  with 
flat  boxes  have  shown  that  the  former  be- 
haved better,  that  they  were  maintained 
easier,  and  that  they  produced  a  saving  in 
fuel  of  4  to  5  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  latter,  which  is  due  to  the  reduced 
throttling  of  the  steam.  All  new  locomo- 
tives are  built  at  present  with  cylindrical 
valve  boxes.  The  French  Eastern  Rail- 
way has  also  been  making  for  a  year  past 
experiments  with  steam  jackets,  but  with- 
out appreciable  results.  As  to  lubrica- 
tion, the  exchange  of  the  wick  lubricator 
for  the  American  syphon  lubricator  has 
reduced  the  consumption  of  oil  from  30 
to  40  per  cent.  The  use  of  the  latter  de- 
vice is  therefore  being  extended. 
.  Mr.  D.  F.  Crawford  confirmed  what 
had  been  said  on  the  advantages  of  cylin- 
drical valve  boxes.  Trials  made  covering 
a  period  of  three  years  by  his  company  on 
an  equal  number  of  engines  of  the  same 
type,  one  series  having  flat  valve  boxes 
and  the  other  cylindrical,  proved  the  su- 
periority of  the  latter  for  passenger  loco- 
motives. This  system  reduces  the  throt- 
tling of  the  steam ;  it  causes  only  an  in- 
significant wear,  while  the  flat  valve  box 
requires  the  adjustment  of  the  distribut- 
ing mechanism  between  two  general  re- 
pairs, and,  finally,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  balancing  of  the  flat  box,  the  lift- 
ing mechanism  is  much  more  difficult  to 
handle.  Similar  trials  are  being  made  on 
freight  engines. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Muhlfeld  then  summed  up  the 
various  points  which  were  brought  out 
by  the  discussion,  and  pointed  out  the 
main  difference  between  American  and 
European  practice,  as  follows:  The 
working  pressure  of  the  boilers  is  some- 
what higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe;  the  slow  adoption  of  the  com- 
pound system  in  America,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  difficulties  encountered  at  the 
beginning  and  to  the  different  objects 
aimed  at  in  compounding,  which  in  Eu- 
rope .is  chiefly  for  the  saving  of  fuel, 
while  in  the  United  States  increase  in 
tractive  force  is  principally  desired;  the 
difference  in  the  construction  of  fireboxes 
and  staybolts,  etc.  He  considered  that 
superheating  was  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped in  his  country  and  that  it  should  at- 
tract the  attention  of  engineers.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  advantage  which 
heavy  tank  engines  for  certain  classes  of 
service  offer  by  utilising  the  weight  of 
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the  fuel  and  water  to  increase  the  friction 
on  the  raiU,  besides  suburban  traffic  and 
shunting,  for  which  this  kind  of  engine  is 
used  exclusively  in  America.  There  are 
also  very  few  locomotives  with  flexible 
wheel  bases  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Muhlfeld's  last  remarks  led 
Mr.  Asselin  (French  Northern  Railway) 
to  refer  to  the  construction  on  his  line  of 
an  engine  of  great  power,  designed  by  Mr. 
du  Bousquet,  the  chief  engineer,  which  is 
simply  a  tender  engine  with  flexible  wheel 
base.  It  is  a  compound  freight  engine, 
working  at  228  pounds  pressure,  with  an 
exceptionally  powerful  boiler  for  a  Euro- 
pean locomotive,  as  it  has  a  capacity  of 
283  cubic  feet,  32  square  feet  of  grate 
surface,  and  a  heating  surface  of  2,620 
square  feet,  of  which  129  square  feet  is 
firebox.  There  are  130  tubes  of  the  Serve 
type,  2%  inches  outside  diameter  and  16.6 
feet  long. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  to  build  an 
engine  capable  of  hauling  1,100  American 
tons  on  a  1.2  per  cent  grade  at  a  speed 
of  12^  miles  an  hour,  and  this  same  load 
on  lines  having  no  gradients  exceeding  0.5 
per  cent,  at  a  speed  of  at  least  30  miles 
per  hour.  With  this  object,  the  drivers 
were  given  a  diameter  of  4  feet  6  inches. 

Mr.  AsseNn  gave  some  details  of  the 
construction  of  this  locomotive,  which  is 
not  a  Mallet  engine,  as  its  boiler  rests 
on  two  bogies,  with  flexible  wheel  bases. 
For  this  purpose  the  two  ordinary  bol- 
sters of  the  engine  are  replaced  by  a  sin- 
gle center  beam,  which  carries  the  boiler 
and  rests  on  the  two  trucks. 

Like  the  Mallet  locomotive  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  E.  Muhlfeld  spoke  in  his  report,  the 
two  driver  trucks  are  each  furnished  with 
three  coupled  axles.  As  there  is  a  fourth 
carrying  axle  placed  on  each  truck,  the 
weight  per  axle  does  not  exceed  16^ 
tons.  The  steam  is  led  to  the  high  pres- 
sure cylinders  mounted  on  the  rear  truck 
through  the  center  bearing  of  the  truck. 
Connection  with  the  low  pressure  cylin- 
ders is  made  by  means  of  articulated 
metal  pipes.  The  total  length  of  engine 
is  53  feet.  Weight,  empty,  85.8  tons,  and 
loaded,  112  tons. 

Following  the  same  line  of  thought, 
Mr.  Flobert  (Northern  of  Spain  Rail- 
way) described  an  engine  in  course  of 
construction  for  his  company  and  intend- 
ed for  hauling  coal  trains  at  a  speed  of 
20  kilometers  (12%  miles)  an  hour  on  a 
line  with  a  continuous  grade  of  2  per 
cent,  and  numerous  curves,  the  radius  of 
which  is  usually  984  feet,  but  sometimes 


as  low  as  820  feet.  This  engine  is  com- 
posed of  two  locomotives  with  three  cou- 
pled axles  and  pony  truck  ahead,  coupled 
to  a  single  rear  tender.  The  adhesive 
weight  is  93  tons;  the  total  weight  of 
the  whole  engine  is  132  tons;  the  total 
length  is  82  feet,  which  corresponds  to  a 
load  of  15.4  tons  on  each  driving  axle  and 
3,200  pounds  per  foot  of  total  engine 
length,  which  figure  can  not  be  exceeded, 
owing  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  track.  The  trac- 
tive power  is  26,400  pounds.  It  takes 
one  driver  and  two  firemen  to  handle  the 
engine. 

The  president  read  the  following  draft 
of  conclusions  to  be  submitted  to  the  gen- 
eral meeting. 

This  draft  was  accepted  after  Mr.  J.  E. 
Muhlfeld  had  drawn  attention  to  the  need 
for  paying  more  care  to  details  of  con- 
struction and  to  maintenance  of  the  en- 
gines. He  pointed  out  that  the  maximum 
load  per  axle  allowed  in  America  was 
62,000  pounds  and  the  maximum  weight 
for  locomotives  was  234,500  pounds  for  a 
wheel  base  of  30  feet  6  inches. 

Conclusions, 

"The  power  of  locomotives  is  more  lim- 
ited in  Europe  and  America,  owing  to  the 
lower  allowance  of  weight  per  axle. 

"European  engineers  generally  agree  in 
thinking  that  compounding  admits  of  the 
construction  of  engines  giving  the  maxi- 
mum power  and  economy. 

"This  system  utilizes  the  steam  very 
well  and  does  not  appear  to  increase  to 
any  noticeable  extent  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  locomotives;  it  does  make  the 
maintenance  of  boilers  more  difficult,  but 
that  is  due  to  their  increased  size  and 
higher  working  pressure,  which  are  neces- 
sary in  all  cases.  Almost  all  locomotives 
built  in  France  in  recent  years  have  four 
balanced  cylinders.  These  engines,  as 
well  as  compound  engines  of  other  sys- 
tems, are  also  employed  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  especially  Grermany,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  etc.  Several  engineers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  express  equal 
satisfaction  from  their  use,  and  insist  on 
the  advantage  of  separating  the  high  and 
low  pressure  machinery.  A  number  of 
American  engineers  also  express  opinions 
favorable  to  compound  locomotives,  which 
have  given  satisfactory  results  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway ; 
the  sentiment  on  this  matter  is,  however, 
less  unanimous  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Europe.  The  congress  has  been  in- 
formed of  experiments  made  in  New  Zea* 
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land  with  four-cylinder  compound  loco- 
motiveB. 

"The  introduction  of  American  locomo* 
tives  in  Burope  and  Buropean  locomo- 
tives in  America  has  liad  the  advantage  of 
making  known  on  both  sides  some  inter- 
esting details  of  construction,  particularly 
the  light  weight  of  the  parts  of  Euro- 
pean locomotives  and  the  syphon  and 
sight-feed  lubricators  of  American  loco- 
motives. 

"Applications  of  superheated  steam 
seem  to  increase  in  number,  especially  in 
America  and  in  Germany,  and  seem  to 
give  good  results. 

"The  constantly  increasing  use  of  cast 
steel  is  observed,  which  in  the  United 
States  has  even  been  tried  for  cylinders. 

"The  use  of  the  Walschaerts  motion 
gear  is  extending  in  the  United  States. 

"Generally  speaking,  all  the  engineers 
who  have  spoken  of  cylindrical  valve 
chests  appear  well  satisfied  with  them. 

"A  number  of  tests  of  automatic  stok- 
ers have  been  made  in  the  United  States 
and  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Bngland,  but  as  yet  the  results  have  not 
been  definite.  It  has  also  been  found, 
both  in  America  aud  in  Bngland,  that 
without  the  aid  of  these  devices,  but  with 
proper  arrangements  of  grates,  the  heavi- 
est firing  necessary  at  the  present  time 
can  be  effected  without  difficulty. 

"Finally,  the  congress  has  examined 
the  use  of  articulated  locomotives  of  great 
power  on  lines  of  irregular  grades,  par- 
ticularly Mallet  locomotives  and  those  de- 
signed by  the  French  Northern  and 
Northern  of  Spain  Railways." 

These  conclusions  were  adopted  by  the 
general  meeting. 

•      •      • 

Surprise  Checking  as  a  Factor  of 
Safctp. 

In  most  railway  collisions  there  are 
complications  which  might  prevent  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  individual  re- 
sponsibility, but  in  that  which  took  place 
at  Paoli,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  facts  are  so  plain  and  their  signifi- 
cance is  so  certain  that  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  a  decision.  It  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  present 
instance  should  have  taken  place  on  a 
railway  which  is  noted  for  the  compara- 
tive perfection  of  its  organization,  both 
physical  and  personal. 

During  many  years  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  spent  annually  for  signals  more 
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money  than  was  expended  by  the  half 
dozen  next  greatest  purchasers,  and  the 
effort  to  equip  the  line  from  end  to  end 
never  has  lapsed.  But  beyond  this,  it  has 
adhered  steadfastly  to  the  best  forms, 
without  a  glance  aside  at  any  specious 
argument  for  reducing  the  cost  by  cut- 
ting or  paring  in  detail. 

Of  course,  the  engineman  disobeyed  his 
signal ;  and  it  has  now  become  so  certain 
that  a  danger  signal  was  violated,  where 
a  collision  occurs  within  the  limits  of  an 
interlocking  plant,  that  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  confirm  the  fact  by  observation. 
There  is  not  a  possibility  of  error  by  the 
operator  which  can  not  be  guarded 
against  with  some  well  proved  device, 
and  at  this  spot  the  operator  contributed 
not  a  suggestion  of  actual  error  to  the 
result.  It  might  have  been  better  to  hold 
the  express  train  at  a  point  1,000  feet 
away,  where  it  left  the  straight  track,  but 
even  this  is  doubtful,  and  we  must  return 
always  to  the  fact  that  a  danger  signal 
was  displayed. 

To  account  for  what  happened  is  easy : 
The  engineman  of  a  fast  train  was  off  his 
usual  route  and  anxious  to  make  time. 
Yet  he  was  not  moving  fast,  the  day  was 
clear,  and  he  went  ahead  simply  on  the 
assumption  that  all  was  right,  although 
everything  was  wrong.  It  is  purely  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  this  assumption 
that  signals  are  installed  at  great  expense. 
Scarcely  can  we  conceive  of  a  plainer 
case,  and  for  such  cases  there  is  no  pre- 
ventive but  discipline.  Excuses  await 
the  engineman  who  forgets  his  orders  to 
stop  at  a  certain  station,  or  even  who 
"loses"  himself  in  a  fog.  This  man,  how- 
ever, had  nothing  to  remember  but  to  stop 
or  go  ahead,  as  the  signals  which  he 
passed  dictated;  he  was  not  "lost,"  and 
if,  previously  to  the  wreck,  he  had  been 
asked  about  his  confidence  in  these  sig- 
nals, would  have  expressed  a  perfect  reli- 
ance upon  them. 

Until  the  indications  of  a  semaphore 
can  not  be  ignored  by  the  engineman, 
such  occurrences  will  continue  to  arise  to 
shock  the  community  and  destroy  its  con- 
fidence. Not  the  least  injury  done  is  the 
confusion  which  is  wrought  in  the  minds 
of  some  railway  men  themselves  as  to 
whether  anything  is  of  use  in  preventing 
collisions.  It  is  suggested  occasionally 
that  automatic  train  stops  might  be  ef- 
fective, but  few  experienced  signalmen 
would  subscribe  to  this  idea.  Indeed,  as 
with  derails,  the  cure  in  some  cases  might 
be  worse  than  the  disease. 

But  the  effect  of  "anrprlM  checking" 
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has  come  to  be  recognized  as  certain,  and, 
on  those  lines  where  it  has  been  tried,  the 
enginemen — the  very  persons  who  might 
be  expected  to  object  to  the  practice  most 
decidedly — are  found  increasingly  to  favor 
it,  both  as  a  general  measure  and  for  their 
own  protection.  At  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Railway  Signal  Association  this  prac- 
tice was  a  topic  of  discussion,  and  not  a 
voice  was  raised  against  it.  It  is  a  means 
of  discipline  which  is  ready  at  hand  for 
any  railway  officer  to  use,  it  costs  some- 
thing in  effort,  but  little  or  nothing  in 


ed  by  the  New  York  Central  and  illus- 
trated herewith  is  of  considerable  inter- 
est. A  form  of  third  rail  conductor  was 
early  adopted  and  various  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  rail  were  considered,  with  the 
result  that  a  protective  sheathing  which 
leaves  only  the  under  surface  exposed  has 
been  adopted.  The  arrangement  consists 
of  a  70-pound  section  bullhead  rail  sus- 
pended at  11-foot  intervals  by  two-part 
insulators,  which  are  locked  in  position 
by  means  of  bolt-end  straps.  The  parts 
are  supported  by  cast-iron  brackets,  which 


NEW  YOWC  CENTRAL  UNDER-CONTACT  THIRD  RAIL 

[fTi>iD  The  RAlEirmj  i^ 


money,  and  it  must  be  regarded  now  as  an 
esseptial  factor  in  all  safe  railway  opera- 
tion where  fixed  signals  exist. — The  Rail- 
way Age. 

Neb)  York  Central  Under'Contact 
Third  Rail. 

When  the  plans  for  electrifying  the 
New  York  district  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  were  commenced 
the  problem  of  delivering  current  to  the 
trains  from  a  conductor  which  should  not 
be  a  source  of  danger  was  immediately 
considered.  This  question  has  been  wide- 
ly discussed  and  therefore  the  plan  adopt- 


are  attached  to  extended  crossties  by 
means  of  lag  screws.  Between  the  insu- 
lators the  rail  is  covered  upon  the  top  and 
sides  with  painted,  well  seasoned,  long- 
leaf  yellow  pine.  The  rail  is  supported 
loosely  in  the  insulators  and  is  allowed  a 
slight  movement  in  the  pine  sheathing,  so 
that  the  suspension  is  flexible  and  adjusts 
itself  to  inequalities  in  the  roadbed.  The 
rails  are  bonded  between  insulators,  cop- 
per bonds  being  attached  upon  both  sides 
of  the  lower  head,  the  sheathing  being 
notched  to  accommodate  the  expansion 
loop.  The  contact  shoes  are  of  the  same 
type  as  used  for  toi)-contact  rails,  except 
that  the  springs  are  arranged  to  draw  the 
shoe  up  instead  of  down. 
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In  order  to  afford  the  same  clearances 
which  exist  upon  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, and  which  will  be  used  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania terminal  arrangements,  the  rail 
was  required  to  be  placed  %  inch  further 
away  from  the  outside  track  rail,  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  increase  this  amount 
to  1^  inches,  thus  affording  additional 
clearance  for  steam  railway  equipment. 
The  top-contact  rail  is  3%  inches  above 
the  track  rail,  while  the  under-contact 
rail  surface  is  2%  inches  above  the  track. 
As  the  tension  springs  upon  the  shoe  tilt 
it  up  upon  leaving  the  under-contact  rail, 
the  shoe  will  clear  the  top-contact  rail  if 
the  equipment  is  to  pass  from  one  system 
to  the  other,  or  if  desired,  the  shoes  may 


mile ;  top-contact  type,  $4325  per  mile ;  a 
saving  of  $225  per  mile  in  favor  of  the 
former,  which  in  the  electrification  of  the 
New  York  Central's  terminal  zone 
amounts  to  about  $64,000.  A  large  sav- 
ing also  is  made  in  the  number  of  parts, 
the  former  requiring  7,600  pieces  per  mile, 
as  compared  with  24,500  for  the  latter. 
The  expense  of  maintenance  is  expected 
to  be  considerably  less,  on  account  of  the 
continuous  support,  which  does  not  en- 
courage warping  and  cracking  of  the 
sheathing,  protection  against  corrosion  of 
the  rail  itself,  elimination  of  insulator 
breakage  by  reason  of  the  flexible  sup- 
port, elimination  of  numerous  bolts  which 
require   attention    and    which    aggravate 
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be  arranged  to  work  on  both  types  of  rail 
so  as  to  permit  interchange  of  equipment. 
Several  materials  for  the  insulators  have 
been  tried,  including  clay,  reconstructed 
granite,  rubber,  porcelain  and  indurated 
fiber.  About  one  mile  of  track  at  Sche- 
nectady has  been  equipped  upon  this  sys- 
tem and  has  been  used  experimentally  for 
over  three  months  without  developing  any 
serious  fault.  In  this  experimentation 
the  clay  insulator  has  proven  the  strong- 
est and  probably  will  be  adopted  as  the 
most  satisfactory. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  installing  the 
under-contact  rail  with  the  cost  of  the 
top-contact  rail  with  the  sides  sheathed 
and  a  protective  covering  above,  as  illus- 
trated, the  following  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained:    Under-cc!Pt»ct  typc^  $4,100  per 


splitting  of  the  sheathing,  and  a  great  ad- 
vantage is  claimed  in  securing  more  effi- 
cient work  by  track  men  by  reason  of  the 
superior  protection  of  the  under-contact 
rail.  Several  advantages  are  claimed  in 
operation,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  protection  against  sleet  and  absence  of 
any  part  to  hold  drifted  snow,  while  the 
superior  elevation  above  the  track  is  be- 
lieved to  prevent  accumulation  of  snow, 
ice  and  rubbish  against  the  rail  and  the 
attendant  leakage  of  current.  The 
feature  given  greatest  weight  in  this  new 
design  is  the  increased  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  employes  of  the  company,  which 
it  is  believed  will  tend  to  remove  much  of 
the  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  railroad  men 
to  the  electrification  of  steam  lines.  The 
accompanying  illnatratlons  show  the  ex- 
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perimental  rail,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
tected top-contact  rail  as  installed  at  the 
experimental  track  at  Schenectady.  This 
design  of  under-contact  rail  originated 
with  Mr.  William  J.  Wilgus,  vice-presi- 
dent New  York  Central,  and  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  stage  by  Mr.  Wil- 
gus and  Mr.  Frank  Sprague. — ^The  Rail- 
way Age. 

•      •      • 

The  Latent  Makes  of  LnbricaiorsM 
Their  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance.* 

To  the  Of/lcerg  and  Memherg  of  the  Trav- 
eling Enffineera*  Association: 

Gentlemen — When  this  subject  was  se- 
lected last  September  as  one  on  which  an 
interesting  paper  could  be  prepared  it 
was  thought  that  possibly  the  coming  year 
would  see  lubricators  brought  out  that 
operate  on  different  principles  from  those 
in  service  in  past  years.  So  far  there  is 
nothing  very  radically  different  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  lubricators  coming  into 
service  in  1905  from  those  of  the  earlier 
years.  They  are  operated  on  the  same 
general  principle,  that  of  hydrostatic 
pressure  from  a  water  reservoir  located 
above  the  oil  reservoir  which  forces  the 
oil  out  of  the  oil  reservoir  past  a  regu- 
lating valve,  from  which  it  flows  through 
a  chamber  with  glass  sides  where  the  drop 
of  oil  is  visible ;  and  pipes  or  passages  to 
equalize  the  steam  pressures  in  all  parts 
of  the  cup.  There  are,  however,  many 
points  of  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  modern  cup  which  should  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  operate  them  correctly. 
In  the  cups  made  some  years  ago  chokes 
were  used  at  the  openings  where  the  oil 
passed  out  of  the  cup  into  the  oil  pipes 
to  keep  the  steam  pressures  equalized  in 
the  cup,  and  they  did  this  part  of  the 
work  satisfactorily. 

One  of  the  prominent  makers  still  re- 
tains the  choke  at  this  opening,  and  in 
addition  uses  a  steam  chest  oil  plug  with 
a  restricted  opening  where  the  oil  pine 
connects  to  the  steam  chest.  The  choke 
at  the  cup  that  previous  to  1809  had  an 
opening  through  it  made  by  a  No.  56  drill 
now  has  an  opening  made  by  a  No.  54 
drill.  The  opening  in  the  steam  chest 
oil  plug  should  be  not  less  than  3-32  nor 
larger  than  %-inch.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  drill 
numbers  I  will  state  that  a  No.  54  drill  is 


*P»per  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Conger,  presented  before 
the  eonvention  ef  the  Traveling  Engineen'  Aa- 
•oeiatioB  at  Detroit,  Mieh.,  SepUmber  12-16, 1906. 


.055  in  diameter,  a  No.  56  drill  is  .046, 
80  a  No.  54  drill  is  .009  larger  than  a 
No.  56.  To  Induce  this  to  the  fractional 
parts  of  an  inch,  3-64  is  .046875,  so  a  No. 
56  drill  is  a  shade  smaller  than  3-64 
inch. 

The  air  pump  choke  is  made  with  the 
same-sized  opening  as  the  ones  used  for 
the  oil  pipes  leading  to  the  steam  chests. 

Other  makers  have  located  the  choke 
at  the  steam  chest  end  of  the  oil  pipes ;  in 
most  instances  it  is  movable  or  has  a 
variable  opening,  and  consists  of  a  valve 
that  can  move  on  its  seat.  The  use  of  a 
choke  at  the  steam  chest  end  of  the  oil 
pipes  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  the 
same  pressure  in  the  oil  pipes  that  there 
is  in  the  cup,  whether  the  engine  is  shut 
off  and  drifting,  or  working  steam.  This 
makes  the  oil  pipes  a  part  of  the  cup  as 
far  as  the  equalization  of  the  steam  pres- 
sures therein  is  concerned.  For  a  long 
time  there  were  objections  to  the  use  of 
a  choke  at  the  steam  chest,  but  the  adop- 
tion of  it  by  several  prominent  makers 
shows  that  any  troubles  from  that  idea 
have  been  dissipated. 

With  the  use  of  a  choke  at  the  steam 
chest  end,  whether  it  is  fixed  or  variable, 
steam  passing  through  it  when  the  engine 
is  shut  off  is  likely  to  enlarge  the  open- 
ing, so  that  they  should  be  examined  at 
intervals  and  if  found  too  large  should 
be  replaced  with  chokes  or  valves  of 
standard  size. 

The  old  difficulty  of  the  choke  getting 
stopped  by  foreign  matter,  such  as  small 
particles  of  coal  or  waste,  is  rarely  met 
with ;  possibly  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
steam  chest  chokes  contain  a  valve  that 
is  movable  has  something  lO  do  with 
keeping  these  openings  free.  So  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  a  choke  is  still  kept  in 
the  cup  where  the  oil  goes  out  to  the  air 
pump,  by  all  the  makers. 

The  most  radical*  change  in  the  late  de- 
signs of  lubricators  is  in  the  shape  and 
location  of  the  sight-feed  and  register 
glasses.  The  many  engine  failures  and 
injuries  to  the  men  In  the  cab  from  the 
bursting  of  the  glass  tubes  used  in  the  old 
type  of  cups  have  shown  the  necessity  of 
some  form  of  glass  less  dangerous  for 
observing  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  cup  and 
the  height  of  oil  in  the  reservoir.  The 
manufacturers  have  met  this  difficulty  by 
re-designing  the  cups  and  putting  in  a 
thick  flat  or  disc  glass  which  has  done 
away  with  the  trouble  so  serious  with  the 
glass  tubes,  of  exploding  when  under 
strain  of  the  ordinary  working  pressures. 
Possibly  the  higher  working  pressores  of 
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the  modem  boilers  and  the  higher  tem- 
perature that  goes  with  this  higher  pres- 
sure may  have  had  a  great  deal  to*  do 
with  the  need  of  a  better  glass. 

With  the  flat  glasses  there  is  not  as 
good  a  view  of  the  drop  of  oil  as  it  pass- 
es up  away  from  the  oil  nozzle  or  feed 
nipple  as  we  had  with  the  glass  tube. 
With  the  glass  tube  light  could  come  in 
on  the  oil  from  all  sides,  so  as  to  give  a 
better  light  on  the  drop  of  oil  and  also 
show  the  drop  of  oil  from  any  direction 
from  where  the  tube  was  visible.  With 
the  flat  glasses  making  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  sight-feed  chamber,  the  light 
can  come  in  from  only  one  way  towards 
the  observer,  so  the  drop  of  oil  is  only 
plainly  visible  when  the  light  shines  di- 
rectly through  the  sight-feed  chamber  be- 
tween the  glasses.  As  long  as  the  glasses 
stay  clean  this  is  not  a  very  serious  ob- 
jection, but  it  is  reported  that  in  many 
cases  the  flat  glass  gets  dirty  or  gummed 
up  on  the  inside. 

With  a  sight-feed  lubricator  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  gummy  matter  in  the  oil 
to  attach  itself  to  the  sight-feed  nipple  or 
oil  nozzle,  to  the  inside  surface  of  the 
glass  and  the  passages  in  the  cup  which 
the  oil  can  touch.  Observers  say  that  this 
deposit  of  gum  is  more  marked  where  the 
oil  and  water  in  the  cup  and  sight-feed 
chambers  is  kept  at  a  high  temperature 
by  the  steam  passages  that  go  through  the 
body  of  the  cup. 

This  is  a  good  argument  for  the  design 
of  a  cup  that  keeps  the  oil  cool,  just  so 
long  as  it  does  not  get  so  cool  as  to  affect 
the  rate  of  feed.  Cleaning  out  the  cup 
with  a  strong  solution  of  lye  is  the  rem- 
edy for  the  deposit  of  gum  in  the  cup.  If 
the  glasses  get  gummy  put  a  small  piece 
of  strong  yellow  soap  or  a  piece  of  sorla 
ash  as  large  as  a  small  bean  in  the  sight- 
feed  chamber.  Thus  will  dissolve  the 
gum  and  clear  it  out.  The  strong  alkali 
water  will  make  the  drops  of  oil  very 
small,  but  as  it  gets  weaker  the  drops  will 
resume  the  normal  size,  which  is  said  by 
the  Galena  Oil  Company  to  b«  about  6,500 
drops  to  a  pint.  A  mixture  of  engine 
oil  will  give  larger  drops,  so  that  there 
will  be  less  drops  in  a  pint. 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  tests  that  a 
drop  of  oil  passing  up  through  a  tube 
filled  with  hot  water  travels  at  a  rate  of 
thirty  feet  per  minute  or  one-half  foot 
per  second,  the  necessity  of  having  a  good 
view  of  the  drop  in  a  good  light  will  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  clean  glasses. 
Possibly  locating  the  tip  of  the  oil  nozzle 
as  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the 


glass  disc  as  possible  will  give  a  longer 
view  of  the  upward  flight  of  the  drop 
of  oil. 

In  some  cases  the  glass  gets  rough  on 
its  inside  face  next  the  water  or  oil  in 
the  cup  so  that  it  affects  the  passage  of 
light.  In  some  cases  the  register  glasses 
in  the  oil  reservoir  seem  to  suffer  the 
most,  in  others  the  glasses  at  the  sight- 
feed  opening.  The  manufacturers  are  at 
work  now  locating  the  trouble  and  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  inform  us  as  to  the 
cause  and  remedy. 

It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  experts  that 
a  flat  glass  that  is  corroded  can  be  ground 
and  polished  to  a  proper  surface. 

One  manufacturer  furnishes  an  extra 
glass  complete  with  its  case,  gaskets, 
washers  and  gland  put  together,  ready  to 
use  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  change  a 
glass  for  any  defect.  This  is  better  than 
carrying  the  spare  parts  in  the  tool  box, 
where  they  get  banged  around  and  bruised 
out  of  shape,  so  that  they  are  not  always 
in  good  order  when  wanted. 

One  of  the  gratifying  improvements 
generally  adopted  in  the  later  make  of 
cups  is  the  reduced  number  of  screwed 
joints  and  separate  parts  used.  The  old 
cups  with  separate  feed  arms  contained 
so  many  screwed  joints  that  they  had  a 
good  many  chances  to  leak  when  put  into 
service.  A  close  acquaintance  with  a  big 
monkey-wrench  operated  by  a  strong  arm 
would  intensify  this  trouble. 

The  later  makes  of  the  bull's  eye  type 
have  less  than  half  as  many  parts  and 
most  of  these  parts  are  so  designed  that 
screwing  them  up  to  a  solid  tight  joint 
does  not  throw  them  out  of  line  with  the 
other  attachments.  They  are  made  with 
better  seats  at  the  joints  and  coarser 
screw  threads  so  there  is  less  liability  of 
getting  them  cross-threaded  when  put 
back  after  removal  for  repair  or  cleaning. 
In  general  there  is  a  tendency  to  simplify 
and  make  all  parts  to  suit  the  hard  service 
they  now  receive  on  locomotives. 

Some  of  the  makers  have  a  cap  with 
four  and  five  feeds  to  be  iised  on  four- 
cyltnder  compound  engines.  Two  of  these 
feeds  supply  the  high-pressure  cylinders; 
two  supply  the  low-pressure  cylinders,  and 
one  the  air  pump.  With  Gross  compound 
locomotives  one  of  the  feeds  goes  to  the 
intercepting  valve.  With  a  good  hand  or 
auxiliary  oiler  on  the  cup,  locomotive  lu- 
bricators rarely  give  out  altogether. 

The  later  makes  of  cups  have  much 
larger  steam  pipes  or  equalizing  tubes. 
Most  of  them  are  %-inch  inside  diameter 
for  the  cylinder  feeds;    in  some  the  air 
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pump  has  a  %-iDch  pipe,  in  others  it  is 
%-inch.  Larger  equalizing  tubes  are  no 
doubt  necessary  to  maintain  full  boiler 
pressure  in  the  oil  pipes  clear  to  the  steam 
chest  and  this  requires  a  larger  steam  sup- 
ply pipe  from  the  boiler.  Three-quarter- 
inch  inside  diameter  is  now  very  gener- 
ally used ;  with  this  size  of  pipe  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  steam  valve  at  the  boiler 
must  be  of  generous  size  and  wide  open 
to  operate  the  cup  according  to  the  manu- 
facturers* instructions.  The  supply  of 
steam  should  not  come  from  a  turret,  but 
from  the  steam  dome  direct,  so  it  will  be 
dry  steam  at  boiler  pressure.  Steam  from 
a  turret  is  not  always  at  boiler  pressure. 

So  much  for  the  general  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  modern  lubricator,  which 
'  we  term  the  "Bull's  Eye,"  from  the  shape 
of  the  sight-feed  glasses.  With  the  con- 
struction understood  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  operate  one  of  them. 

First,  the  entire  cup  in  all  its  parts 
must  be  clean  and  free  from  any  foreign 
substance  that  will  clog  up  any  of  the 
openings  or  lodge  on  the  seats  of  the 
valves  and  prevent  their  being  tight  n 
closed.  The  glands  and  packing  around 
the  valve  stems  must  be  in  such  shape 
that  neither  steam,  water  or  oil  can  leak 
past  the  stems;  this  also  applies  to  the 
glasses,  their  packing  rings  or  gaskets  and 
the  cases  that  hold  the  glasses.  Do  not 
have  any  sharp  bends  or  pockets  in  any 
of  the  pipes  to  trap  the  water  or  oil. 
Keep  the  spare  glasses  and  gaskets  where 
they  will  not  get  damaged.  Keep  the  oil 
in  a  covered  vessel  to  prevent  coal  or 
particles  of  waste  from  getting  in  it.  A 
strainer  for  the  oil  comes  handy  to  the 
careful  man.  If  you  suspect  the  cup  is 
dirty  inside,  when  it  is  empty  of  oil,  blow 
it  out  thoroughly  with  steam  before  fill- 
ing. Fill  the  oil  reservoir  full  of  oil  in 
case  there  is  enough  at  hand ;  if  not,  fin- 
ish out  with  clean  water.  Turn  the  steam 
at  the  boiler  full  on  to  the  cup  and  be 
sure  the  water  valve  between  the  con- 
denser and  the  oil  tank  is  open.  The 
sight-feed  chambers  should  fill  up  with 
clear  water  and  the  condenser  should  be 
full  of  water  before  you  start  the  oil 
feeds.  Regulate  the  supply  of  oil  by  the 
regulating  valves.  When  necessary  to 
use  the  hand  oilers,  with  one  make  of 
cups  it  is  necessary  to  shut  off  the  boiler 
steam  from  the  cup  when  you  shut  off 
steam  from  the  engine.  With  others  it  is 
not  necessary  to  shut  off  steam  from  the 
cup. 

To  clean  out  the  sight-feed  nozzles, 
close  the  water  valre  tight,  cloee  all  the 


valves  under  the  nozzles  except  at  the  one 
that  needs  cleaning  out;  then  open  the 
drain  valve  of  the  oil  tank,  the  contents 
of  the  sight-feed  chamber  followed  by 
steam  from  the  equalizing  tube  will  pass 
through  the  nozzle  into  the  oil  tank  and 
clean  it  out.  When  the  sight-feed  cham- 
ber needs  blowing  out,  close  the  oil  regu- 
lating valve  and  open  the  drain  valve 
connected  to  that  chamber,  blow  it  out 
tlioroughly  and  let  it  fill  up  again  with 
clear  water.  Blowing  out  the  sight-feed 
chamber  will  not  always  clean  off  the 
glasses;  in  such  a  case  if  the  steam  can 
be  shut  off  from  the  glass,  the  glass  can 
be  removed  and  cleaned  with  soap.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  new  gasket  to  put 
in.  When  removing  a  glass  for  any  cause 
this  will  usually  insure  a  good  joint. 

To  clean  out  the  air  pump  choke,  shut 
off  steam  from  the  cup  at  the  boiler  to 
the  cup  and  the  engine,  close  the  water 
valve  and  the  oil  regulating  valves  to  the 
steam  chesty.  With  the  oil  valve  to  the 
pump  open  when  the  drain  valves  to  air 
pump  sight-feed  chamber  are  open,  steam 
will  come  back  from  the  pump  and  blow 
through  the  choke. 

There  are  no  doubt  several  lubricator 
experts  present  who  can  add  many  inter- 
esting facts  to  this  paper  in  regard  to  the 
special  type  of  cup  which  they  represent. 
Some  of  the  cups  require  one  style  of 
operation  in  regard  to  the  special  features 
which  they  possess,  other  designs  have 
other  special  features.  We  are  indebted 
to  them  for  much  of  the  information  in 
this  paper  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
give  us  from  their  store  of  information 
all  the  facts  available. 

•      •      • 

The  Cause  of  CrpsHtttLgation. 

A  discovery  that  may  prove  of  .great 
importance  has  been  made  by  Sir  Purcell 
Taylor,  Bart.  He  has  discovered  that  the 
agencies  which  cause  the  formation  of 
crystals  are  twofold,  and  that  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  forms  of  crystals 
nre  also  twofold. 

The  matter  would  require  too  much 
.space,  and  would  be  altogether  too  ab- 
.struse  for  us  to  deal  with  it  here  in  e^- 
fenso ;  but,  in  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  new  discovery  entirely  controverts  the 
commonly  accepted  ideas  of  the  formation 
of  crystals. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  supposed  that 
crystals  were  formed  only  when  liquids 
were  perfectly  quiet  and  at  reet;  but  it 
has  now  been  diecovered  that  cryftale  are 
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the  result  of  a  rhythmic  motion  taking 
place  among  the  ultimate  molecules  of 
the  substance,  and  that  crystals  may  be 
formed  under  these  circumstances  in 
liquids,  solids  and  gases. 

This  discovery  explains  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  metals  that  takes  place  in  engi- 
neering structures,  and  which  frequently 
results  in  the  breaking  of  bridges,  rail- 
way axles  and  the  tunnel  and  propeller 
shafts  of  steamships.  In  the  latter  con- 
nection, it  is  curious  that  Sir  Purcell  Tay- 
lor should  have  invented,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  built-up  crankshaft  for 
steamers,  which  has  almost  entirely  done 
away  with  the  constant  breakage  of 
crankshafts,  and  should  now  have  discov- 
ered, indirectly,  the  cause  of  the  continual 
breakage  of  the  propeller  shafting. 

The  discov.ery  points  also  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fourth  state  of  matter  beyond 
that  of  gas. — ^American  Machinist. 


section ;  B,  the  opening  for  the  numbers ; 
C,  the  mirror  in  the  top  of  the  hood  for 
reflecting  the  headlight  rays,  and  D,  a 
molding  for  keeping  the  numbers  and  mir- 
ror in  position.  In  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  having  the  number  of 
the  locomotive  plainly  visible,  the  light  is 
said  to  be  improved  by  the  use  of  this 
device. 

•       •      • 

West  Seneca  Tests^  Westinghonse 
Air  Brake  Co.,  on  Neb)  York  Cen- 
iraULake  Shore  Lines. 

To  demonstrate  the  results  attained  by 
the  Westinghonse  Air  Brake  Company  in 
its  effort  to  provide  brakes  and  draft  gear 
fully  adequate  for  service  under  modern 
conditions,  and  to  perfect  other  new  de- 
vices which  are  no  less  important  from 
an  economical  and  operating  standpoint, 


niilminated  Number  Hea«iliffht  Hood 


Illuminated   Number    Headlight 
Hood, 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail- 
way has  in  successful  use  on  its  northern 
division  an  illuminated  number  headlight 
hood,  and  which  is  said  to  be  highly  fa- 
vored by  its  engineers.  In  the  illustra- 
tions, Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  the  hood 
as  attached  to  the  locomotive  neadlight 
case,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  sectional  view  of  the 
same.  A  mirror  is  fitted  in  the  top  of 
the  hood,  by  means  of  which  the  headlight 
rays  are  concentrated  on  the  numbers, 
making  them  plainly  visible  for  a  good 
distance.  Where  oil  or  gas  is  used  as  an 
illuminant  the  numbers  are  said  to  be 
visible  for  200  to  300  feet,  while  with 
electric  light  the  numbers  can  be  seen  for 
150  feet.    In  Fig.  2,  A  shows  the  hood  in 


tests  were  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway-New  York  Central  Lines  at 
West  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1905. 
From  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the 
Westinghonse  Air  Brake  Company  the 
following  is  taken : 

Quick-Service  Triple. — To  meet  modern 
conditions  referred  to  in  the  introduction 
it  was  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to 
quicken  the  service  application  of  the 
brakes  on  long  trains,  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
quick-service  feature  of  the  improved 
valve,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  service 
application  of  the  brakes  on  the  rear  of 
an  80  to  100-car  train  in  approximately 
the  same  space  of  time  as  was  formerly 
accomplished  by  the  standard  valve  on  a 
20  to  30-car  train.     With  the  imnroved 
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valve,  on  long  trains  a  five-poand  redac- 
tion is  equal  in  efficiency  to  a  twenty- 
pound  redaction  of  air  with  the  old  type 
of  valve,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  ap- 
ply a  greater  number  of  brakes  in  the 
train  with  the  new  than  was  possible 
with  the  old.  The  quick-service  applica- 
tion, as  explained,  with  the  new  triple 
valve  enables  approximately  an  equal  cyl- 
inder pressure  on  all  cars,  regardless  of 
length  of  train — hence  the  ability  to  make 
much  shorter  stops,  tending  towards  de- 
creasing the  number  of  slid  wheels  by 
avoiding  the  increased  retardation  pro- 
duced by  the  excessive  pressure  on  the 
head  of  the  train,  as  compared  with  the 
old  valves. 

In  the  design  of  the  new  valve  a  re- 
tarding feature  has  been  provided  which 
more  fully  puts  the  movement  of  the 
train  under  the  control  of  the  engineer, 
enabling  him  to  release  the  brakes  on  the 
rear  cars  of  a  long  train  first,  if  desired, 
thereby  permitting  the  running-in  of  the 
slack,  avoiding  jerking  and  lurching  of 
the  train  from  rear,  which  ofttimes  re- 
salts  disastrously;  or,  if  desired,  on  ac- 
count of  different  road  conditions,  release 
can  be  made  from  the  first  car  towards 
the  rear,  keeping  the  train  stretched ;  or, 
if  conditions  are  favorable  to  simultane- 
ous releasing,  this  can  also  be  accom- 
plished by  the  proper  manipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer. 

The  modifications  in  the  new  valve  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  foregoing  can  be 
made  to  the  present  standard  valve,  there- 
by saving  the  triple-valve  shell,  casing, 
and  all  connections.  Insuring  the  contin- 
aation  of  the  present  standard  and  at  the 
same  time  making  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
benefits  heretofore  enumerated,  by  chang- 
ing from  the  old  to  the  new  type  of  triple 
valve. 

Improved  Engine  and  Tender  Brake 
Equipment, — The  same  changed  condi- 
tions aflf  explained  with  reference  to  the 
triple  valve  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  modifying  engine 
and  tender  brake  equipment  to  meet  such 
conditions. 

In  providing  the  modifications  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  conditions,  the  impor- 
tance of  adhering  to  existing  standards 
was  kept  well  in  view,  so  that  the  modi- 
fied features  in  the  new  improved  engine 
and  tender  equipment  can  be  embodied  by 
very  slight  change  of  standard.  The  es- 
sential improvements  consist  of  an  appli- 
ance that  enables  the  engineer  to  more 
uniformly  control  the  brakes  on  long 
trains  and  also  provides   a  straight-air 


or  automatic  feature  for  the  independent 
locomotive  and  tender  brake  operation 
which  works  in  unison  with  the  automatic 
train  brakes,  if  desired,  or  gives  an  inde- 
pendent graduated  straight-air  action  by 
a  very  simple  manipulation  of  the  engi- 
neer's brake  valve. 

By  the  function  of  what  is  known  as 
the  distributing  valve,  the  pressure  In  the 
cylinder  of  the  locomotive  and  tender 
brake  is  automatically  maintained.  In 
other  words,  when  once  applied  with  the 
new  apparatus,  the  pressure  is  constant 
so  long  as  pressure  exists  in  the  mam 
reservoir,  and  can  only  be  released  by  the 
manipulation  of  the  handle. of  the  engi- 
neer's brake  valve. 

By  the  use  of  the  new  engine  apparatus 
a  more  rapid  recharging  of  the  brake- 
pipe  can  be  accomplished  with  either  the 
new  or  old  type  of  triple  valve,  lessening 
the  time  for  recharging  the  brakes. 

Friction  Draft  Gear. — ^A  device  that 
will  absorb  the  enormous  shocks  incident 
to  the  coupling  of  high-capacity  rigid- 
underframe  cars  has  become  a  positive 
necessity.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
appliance : 

It  provides  for  an  easy  buffing  effect, 
lessening  materially  the  strain  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cars;  also  provides  a 
very  much  higher  resistance  and  entirely 
eliminates  recoil.  Owing  to  the  soft  ab- 
sorbing effect  produced  by  instant  jerks 
or  buffs,  or  break-in-twos,  broken 
knuckles,  broken  drawbars,  broken  pins, 
broken  drawbar  attachments  and  other 
kindred  complaints,  are  almost  entirely 
eliminated,  resulting  in  consequent  sav- 
ing in  time  and  cost  of  transportation, 
material  reduction  in  car  maintenance, 
and  practically  an  elimination  of  draft 
gear  maintenance. 

Automatic  Air  Coupler. — ^The  auto- 
matic air  coupler  provides  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  brake-pipe  is  coupled 
automatically  by  impact,  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  coupling  positive  without  ne- 
cessity of  hand  adjustment,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  trainmen  or  others 
going  between  the  cars.  It  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  damage  done  to  the  air-brake  equip- 
ment on  freight  cars  is  caused  by  un- 
coupling the  cars  without  disconnecting 
the  hose.  While  calculated  to  uncouple 
automatically,  the  pressure  required  to 
separate  the  present  standard  is  ofttimes 
80  great  that  more  or  less  damage  is  in- 
variably done  to  the  brake  pipes,  produc- 
ing serious  leaks  and  seriously  fracturing. 
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if  not  entirely  destroying,  the  hose,  there- 
by shortening  the  period  of  service. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  eliminates  en- 
tirely the  dangers  incident  to  trainmen 
and  others  coupling  the  hose  connections 
by  hand,  all  of  which  is,  under  the  most 
foyorable  conditions,  more  or  less  hazard- 
ous. 

Automatio  Slack  Adjuster, — ^The  auto- 
matic slack  adjuster  insures  uniform  pis- 
ton travel,  the  importance  of  which  is  sec- 
ond to  none,  especially  in  the  handling  of 
heavy  freight  and  passenger  equipment. 
so  as  to  distribute  equally  throughout  the 
train  an  even  braking  power,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  each  and  every  car 
in  the  train  to  do  its  share  of  retardation. 
As  a  matter  of  economy,  it  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  piston  travel  by 
hand  and  helps  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
causes  of  break-in-twos  and  slid  wheels. 
Last,  but  not  least,  consequent  delays  to 
trains,  ofttimes  after  they  have  been  made 
up,  for  the  purpose  of  hand  adjustment  of 
the  piston  travel,  are  avoided,  thereby 
eliminating  overtime  and  congestion. 

TripU  VatV  T^sts, 

(In  all  tests  the  dynamometer  car  was 
the  twenty-sixth  in  the  train.) 

Test  No,  J.— Standard  (old  style) 
triple  valves.  Speed,  twenty  miles  per 
hour.  Reduction,  twenty  pounds.  Brake- 
pipe  reduction,  20  lbs.  Speed,  21^  miles 
p.  h.  Length  of  stop,  557'  9".  Length  of 
stop  reduced  to  22  m.  p.  h.,  584'  0". 
Duration  of  stop,  25  seconds. 

Note. — Runs  1  and  2,  covering  Test  1, 
were  not  counted,  owing  to  the  improper 
action  of  the  equalizing  piston  in  the 
brake  valve. 

Tent  No.  i-A.— Repeat  Test  No.  1  with 
5-pound  reduction.  Brake-pii)e  reduction, 
6  lbs.  Speed,  22%  m.  p.  h.  Length  of 
stop,  1312'  10"  (see  note).  Lenrrth  of 
stop  reduced  to  22  m.  p.  h..  1283'  6". 
Duration  of  stop,  57  seconds. 

Note. — In  announcing  the  tests  at  the 
time  they  were  made  it  was  announced 
that  this  was  1G13'  10".  The  record 
given  above  is  the  correct  one. 

Test  No.  B. — Quick-service  (improved) 
triple  valve.  Speed,  twenty  miles  p^r 
hour.  (Same  as  Test  No.  1.)  Reduc- 
tion, five  pounds.  Brake-pipe  reduction, 
5%  lbs.  Speed,  22^  m.  p.  h.  Length  of 
stop,  456'  2r,  Length  of  stop  reduced  to 
22  m.  p.  h.,  446'.  Duration  of  stop,  20.2 
seconds. 

Purpose  of  Tests  Nos.  1  and  2  is  to 
show  that  practically  the  same  length  of 
Stop  is  obtained  with  a  five-pound  reduc- 


tion with  new  triple  valves  as  with  a 
twenty-pound  reduction  with  old  triples, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  operate  pos- 
itively a  train  with  a  much  larger  number 
of  brakes  in  operation,  when  equipped 
with  new  valves,  than  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully with  old-style  valves,  which  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  with  100-car  train 
test — the  brakes  working  throughout  with 
new  style  valves. 

Test  No.  S. — Quick-service  (improved) 
triples.  Speed,  twenty  miles  per  hour. 
(Same  as  Test  No.  1.)  Reduction,  sev- 
enteen pounds  (equalization).  Brake- 
pipe  reduction,  17  lbs.  Speed,  22  m.  p.  h. 
Length  of  stop,  382'.  Length  of  stop  re- 
duced to  22  m.  p.  h.,  382'.  Duration  of 
stop,  16.4  seconds. 

Please  note  that  .equalization  with  the 
new  triples  requires  only  seventeen 
pounds  reduction,  while  old  triples  re- 
quire twenty.  Test  No.  3,  when  com- 
pared with  No.  1,  will  show  lengths  of 
stop  obtainable  by  the  two  different  types 
of  triples  when  the  brake  cylinder  and 
auxiliary  pressures  are  equalized. 

Test  No.  4.— Standard  (old  style)  tri- 
ples. Speed,  twenty  miles  per  hour.  Re- 
duction, ten  pounds.  Brake-pipe  reduc- 
tion, 10  lbs.  Speed  in  m.  p.  h.,  22^. 
Length  of  stop,  774'  6".  Length  of  stop 
reduced  to  22  m.  p.  h.,  757'  3".  Duration 
of  stop,  33.6  seconds. 

Test  No.  5. — Triples  arranged,  twenty- 
five  standard  (old  style),  twenty-five 
quick-service  (improved),  alternating  in 
groups  of  five.  Speed,  twenty  miles  per 
hour.  Reduction,  ten  pounds.  Brake- 
pipe  reduction,  10  lbs.  Speed  in  m.  p.  h., 
22%.  Length  of  stop,  538'  0".  Length 
of  stop  reduced  to  speed  of  22  m.  p.  h., 
503'.    Duration  of  stop,  23.2  seconds. 

Tests  Nos.  4  and  5  will  show,  {l)  that 
both  triples  work  in  harmony,  (2)  that 
shorter  stops  are  obtained  practically  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  new  Iriple 
valves  introduced. 

Test  No.  6. — Twenty-five  standard  (old 
style)  triples  ahead,  and  twenty-five 
quick  service  (improved)  triples  behind. 
Speed,  twenty  miles  per  hour.  Reduc- 
tion, twenty  pounds.  Brake-pipe  reduc- 
tion, 20  lbs.  Speed  in  m.  p.  h.,  21%. 
Length  of  stop,  469'  5".  Length  of  stop 
reduced  to  speed  of  22  m,  p.  h.,  491'  0". 
Duration  of  stop,  20  seconds.  The  maxi- 
mum drawbar  tension  during  this  test 
was  18,000  lbs. 

This  test  probably  represents  worst 
possible  combination  of  old  and  new  tri- 
ples, proving  that  the  jerk  due  to  the  lat- 
ter being  in  the  rear  is  but  slight. 
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Tent  A'o.  7.— Standard  (old  style)'  tri- 
ples. Speed,  thirty  miles  per  hour.  Re- 
duction, twenty  pounds.  Brakes  released 
at  slow  speed  and  full  head  of  steam  at 
once  applied  to  keep  train  in  motion. 
Maximum  drawbar  pull  due  to  release 
and  use  of  steam  was  169,000  pounds. 
This  test  resulted  in  breaking  the  knuckle 
on  the  rear  of  the  nineteenth  car.  Brake- 
pipe  reduction,  20  pounds.  Speed  in  miles 
per  hour,  30.9.  Release  made  at  12% 
miles  per  hour. 

Test  No.  8. — Quick-service  (improved) 
triples.  Speed,  thirty  miles  per  hour. 
Reduction,  five  pounds.  Brakes  released 
at  slow  speed,  as  in  Test  No.  7.  Maxi- 
mum drawbar  pull  due  to  release  of  the 
brakes  and  use  of  steam,  34,000  pounds. 
No  damage  whatever  resulted  in  the 
train.  Brakepipe  reduction,  five  pounds. 
Speed,  31  Ms  miles  per  hour.  Release 
made  at  15  miles  per  hour. 

The  purpose  of  Tests  Nos.  7  and  8  is  to 
show  that  the  releasing  at  slow  speed, 
whicli  causes  so  many  break-in-twos  with 
the  standard  apparatus,  is  practically 
rendered  harmless  with  the  improved  type 
of  triple  valve.  The  retardation  of  train 
with  a  reduction  of  five  pounds  is  greater 
than  obtained  with  a  twenty-pound  reduc- 
tion using  the  standard  valves.  This  is 
shown  to  be  so  by  the  Triple  Valve  Tests, 
see  results  of  Tests  1  and  1-A.  also  by 
accompanying  curve. 

With  the  improved  triple  valves  the 
action  of  valves  in  retarding  the  release 
will  .stall  the  train  and  prevent  damage, 
even  when  steam  is  used,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  release  when  the  speed  of  the 
train  is  very  low. 

Test  No.  .9.— Standard  (old  style)  tri- 
ples. Speed,  thirty  miles  per  hour.  Re- 
duction, 10  pounds.  Brakes  released  at 
slow  speed  and  steam  applied  to  keep 
train  in  motion.  Maximum  draw-bar  pull, 
due  to  the  release  of  the  brakes  and  to  the 
use  of  steam,  42,(X)0  pounds.  Steam  u.sed 
15  seconds  after  release.  Speed,  32  miles 
per  hour.  Brake-pipe  reduction,  10 
pounds.  Train  was  kept  in  motion  by 
use  of  steam.  Brakes  released  at  15% 
m.  p.  h.    Minimum  speed.  6%  m.  p.  h. 

Test  No.  10.— Test  No.  9  was  repeated 
with  quick-service  (improved)  triples. 
The  maximum  drawbar  pull,  due  to  the 
release  of  the  brakes  and  to  the  use  of 
steam,  45,0(X)  pounds.  Steam  used  7  sec- 
onds after  release.  Speed  in  miles  per 
hour,  33.  Brake-pipe  reduction,  10 
pounds.    Brakee  released  at  16.1  m.  p.  h. 


Minimum  speed,  4  m.  p.  h.  Train  kept 
in  motion  by  use  of  steam. 

The  twenty-pound  reduction  with  the 
old  and  the  five-pounds  with  the  new 
valves  was  made  to  see  the  comparative 
results  that  would  be  obtained  with  re- 
ductions that  would  give,  as  nearly  as 
passible,  the  same  comparative  stop.  The 
ten-pound  reduction  shows  the  greatest 
reduction  that  could  be  made  with'  the 
new  valves,  with  this  train,  and  at  a 
speed  of  no  faster  than  33  miles  per  hour, 
followed  by  a  relea.se  at  a  speed  as  low  as 
10  m.  p.  h.  With  a  heavier  reduction  the 
train  would  have  been  brought  to  rest 
boforp  it  could  have  been  possible  to  have 
accomplished  a  release. 

ruri)ose  of  Tests  Nos.  9  and  10  same  as 
that  of  Nos.  7  and  8:  To  show  effect 
produced  by  making  a  release  and  using 
stPam  at  slow  speed ;  also  to  demonstrate 
with  equal  reductions  a  much  shorter 
stop  than  can  \ye  made  with  new  valves. 

Owing  to  gi-eater  retardation,  release 
with  improved  valves  must  be  at  hiirher 
speeds  than  with  old  valves  to  keep  train 
in  motion  :   see  Tests  9  and  10. 

Friction  Draft  Gear  Tests. 

Test  No.  11. — Train  backing  at  speed 
of  eight  miles  per  hour,  engine  reversed 
and  full  head  of  steam  applied.  This  test 
was  designed  to  represent  usual  yard  con- 
ditions. Speed.  7%  miles  per  hour.  Max- 
imum jerk,  95,000  pounds.  No  damage 
resulted. 

Test  No.  72.— With  slack  bunched  and 
reverse  lever  in  back  position,  lever  sud- 
denly thrown  ahead  and  full  head  of 
steam  applied.  Maximum  jerk,  98,000 
pounds.     No  damage  resulted. 

Test  No.  lS.--\\'\t\i  ten  rear  brakes 
fully  applied  and  slack  bunched,  reverse 
lever  thrown  ahead  and  full  throttle  used. 
This  test  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
ability  of  the  friction  draft  gear  to  ab- 
sorb heavy  sliocks  and  strains.  Maximum 
jerk,  118,000  pounds.  No  damage  re- 
sulted. 

Test  No.  IJ^. — At  speed  of  fifteen  miles 
per  hour,  emergency  application  applied 
from  the  rear  car,  engine  working  under 
full  head  of  steam  throughout  the  test. 
This  test  was  intended  to  represent  con- 
ditions existing  when  hose  bursts  on  rear 
of  train.  Speed  at  time  of  brake  applica- 
tion, 23%  miles  per  hour.  Maximum  ten- 
sion, 87,000  pounds.  This  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  hard,  steady  pull,  no  jerk.  No 
damage  resulted. 

Tent  No,  15. — Train  separated  at  tenth 
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and  fifteenth  cars ;  forward  section 
backed  into  second,  and  without  stopping, 
into  rear  portion  at  a  speed  of  from  four* 
to  six  miles  per  hour.  Maximum  buff, 
0  pounds.  Speed  indicated  by  speed  re- 
corder on  engine,  four  miles  per  hour. 
No  speed  record  on  dynamometer  car,  as 
it  was  at  rest  during  thks  test.  Shoclc 
bad  died  out  by  the  time  it  had  reached 
the  dynamometer  car,  which  was  the  25th 
in  the  train.    No  damage  resulted. 

Test  No.  iff.— Duplicating  Test  No.  15 
at  speed  of  from  six  to  eight  miles  per 
hour.  Maximum  buff,  42,000  pounds. 
Speed,  six  miles  per  hour  by  indicator  on 
engine.  No  dynamometer  car  record,  as 
car  was  at  rest.  No  damage  resulted. 
This  test  shows  the  value  of  the  friction 
draft  gear  in  absorbing  shocks ;  also  the 
absence  of  recoil. 

Test  No.  17.— -Duplicating  Test  No.  15 
at  speed  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  per 


hour.  Maximum  buff,  100,000  pounds. 
Speed  by  recorder  on  engine,  eight  miles 
per  hour.  No  record  made  of  speed  on 
dynamometer  car.  No  damage  resulted. 
Another  example  of  the  dissipation  of  en* 
ergy  and  absence  of  recoil  in  the  friction 
draft  gear. 

Test  No.  iS.— With  all  cars  from  tenth 
to  twentieth  uncoupled,  test  made  to  de- 
termine time  necessary  to  couple  up  both 
couplers  and  hose  connections,  release 
brakes  and  move  train.  One  brakeman 
employed  during  this  trial.  This  test  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  saving  in  time 
obtained  by  use  of  the  automatic  air  hose 
couplers.  Time  necessary  in  which  to  cut 
in  the  air,  after  car  couplings  had  been 
made,  42  seconds.  A  similar  test  made 
with  ordinary  hose  and  couplings  showed 
that  the  corresponding  time  to  couple 
hose  and  turn  angle  cocks  was  2  minutes 
and  2  seconds. 
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Extra  Tests. 

Ewira  No.  1, — Emergency  application 
of  the  brakes  from  the  engine.  100  per 
cent,  of  air  cars  cut  in.  Triple  valves 
used,  improved.  Speed,  33%  miles  per 
hour.  Stop  in  feet,  506.6.  Duration  of 
stop,  14.8  seconds.  Maximum  buff,  41,000 
pounds.  Maximum  tension,  41.000 
pounds.    No  damage. 

Emtra  No.  2, — Emergency  application 
of  the  brakes  from  the  engine.  100  per 
cent,  of  air  coupled  up.  Triple  valves 
used,  improved.  Speed,  6V^  miles  per  hour. 
Stop  in  feet,  14.3.  Duration  of  stop,  3.4 
seconds.  Maximum  buff,  104,000  pounds. 
Maximum  tension,  0  pounds.   No  damage. 

EiPira  No.  S. — Emergency  application 
of  the  brakes  from  the  engine.  50  per 
cent,  air  cars  coupled  up.  Triple  valves 
used,  improved.  Speed,  10  miles  per  hour. 
Stop  in  feet,  49.6.  Duration  of  stop,  6.4 
seconds.  Maximum  buff,  345,000  pounds. 
Maximum  tension  or  recoil,  0  pounds. 

Eatra  No.  4. — Buffing  and  coupling 
test.  Cut  made  back  of  the  twenty-ninth 
car  and  front  portion  backed  into  rear 
portion.  Speed,  6  miles  per  hour.  Maxi- 
mum buff,  172,000  pounds.  Tension  or 
recoil,  0  pounds.    No  damage. 

Emtra  No.  5. — Buffing  and  coupling 
test.  Train  cut  at  the  twenty-fourth  car 
and  front  backed  into  rear  portion.  Speed 
8  miles  per  hour.  Maximum  buff,  430,- 
000  pounds.  Maximum  tension  or  recoil, 
0  pounds.  No  damage.  All  of  these  buff- 
ing tests  showed  conclusively  the  capacity 
of  the  friction  draft  gear  to  absorb  shocks 
and  stand  punishment;  also  that  practi- 
cally all  recoil  is  eliminated. 

Triple  Valve  Tests— GrapMcal  Records. 

The  diagram  herewith  represents 
graphically  the  results  of  the  triple  valve 
tests  of  August  23d,  and,  for  convenience 
of  comparison,  all  of  these  stops  have 
been  reduced  to  comparative  speeds. 

Distances  were  reduced  to  comparative 
stops  at  22  miles  an  hour,  and  from  the 
records  of  the  tests  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  comparative  runs  shown  were  actual- 
ly very  close  to  this  speed. 

The  tests  proved  conclusively  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  a  five-pound  reduction  with  the 
new  triple  valves  will  stop  a  50-car  train 
in  76  per  cent,  of  the  distance  required 
by  a  20-pound  reduction  with  the  valves 
at  present  in  use. 

Comparing  the  five-pound  reductions, 
the  new  valves  will  stop  the  train  from 


the  same  speed  in  34%  per  cent,  of  the 
distance  required  by  the  old  valves. 

With  trains  of  mixed  valves  the  bener 
fits  derived  are  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  new  valves  in  the  train. 

That  the  old  and  new  valves  scattered 
throughout  the  train  operate  in  perfect 
harmony  and  with  increased  advantages. 

It  is  possible  to  release  the  brakes  at 
low  speeds,  with  trains  equipped  with 
new  triple  valves,  without  damage  to 
draft  gear. 

#      #      # 

Attxitiarp  Steam  Driver  Brake. 

An  auxiliary  steam  driver  brake  attach- 
ment, designed  and  patented  by  Mr.  6. 
W.  Butcher,  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  of  the  San  Antonio 
and  Aransas  Pass  Railway,  is  being  ap- 
plied to  the  locomotives  in  freight  service 


j  Steam 
Cyl. 


Auxiliary  SleAm  Drhmr  Brake 

of  that  road.  Mr.  Butcher's  invention 
consists  in  the  addition  of  a  steam  cylin- 
der placed  tandem  to  the  regular  air  cyl- 
inder of  the  driver  brake,  the  brake  cylin- 
der head  being  removed  and  the  steam 
cylinder  with  its  head  taking  its  place. 
Id  addition  to  the   steam  cylinder,   the 
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necessary  piping  and  a  three-way  cock  in 
the  cab  for  the  use  of  the  engineer  is  all 
that  is  required. 

With  this  attachment,  in  case  of  air 
pump  failure  or  for  holding  the  brake  on 
while  recharging  the  train  line  on  heavy 
grades  it  will  be  found  most  valuable.  As 
the  steam  cylinder  can  be  cut  in  and  used 
independently  of  the  air  brake,  holding 
the  brake  on  as  long  as  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder,  it  places  an  additional 
safeguard  around  the  men  when  working 
beneath  the  locomotive. 

#      #      # 

Book  Review. 

Modem  Locomotive  Bngineering  Han- 
dy-Book,— This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  Calvin  F.  Swingle,  M.  E.,  which 
treats  on  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  modern  locomotives,  both  simple 
and  compound,  the  object  being  to  furnish 
to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner,  sMfih  informa- 
tion as  will  thoroughly  equip  them  for  the 
responsibilities  of  their  calling.  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fireman  just  entering  upon  his 
apprenticeship  may,  by  beginning  with 
chapter  I,  learn  of  his  duties  as  a  fireman 
and  then,  by  closely  following  the  make- 
up of  the  book  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
will  be  able  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  construction,  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  all  types  of  engines. 

Breakdowns,  and  what  to  do  in  cases 
of  emergency,  are  given  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  book,  including  engine  run- 
ning and  all  its  varied  details.  Particular 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  air  brake,  in- 
cluding all  new  and  improved  devices  for 
the  safe  handling  of  trains. 

The  author  in  his  introduction  says: 
"The  young  man  who  starts  on  his  busi- 
ness career  by  looking  for  an  easy  job  is 
not  likely  to  ever  have,  or  at  least  to  hold, 
any  position  of  great  responsibility  for  a 
very  long  period  of  time.  To  many  un- 
thinking persons  the  job  of  locomotive 
engineer  appears  to  be  a  soft  snap.  They 
do  not  realize  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
man,  who,  by  years  of  hard  work  and 
study  combined,  has  finally  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  knowledge  and  experience  re- 
quired to  enable  him  to  guide  his  i>owerful 
machine  safely  over  its  route.  It  is  uni- 
versally conceded  that  there  is  no  one 
machine  that  has  done  more  towards  the 
civilization  and  advancement  of  mankind 
generally  than  has  the  locomotive,  and  it 


is  a  worthy  ambition  of  any  ^young  man 
to  aspire  to  be  a  locomotive  engineer.  But 
if  he  desires  to  make  a  success  of  it  he 
should  remember  that  there  is  work  to  do 
— lots  of  it — brain  work  as  well  as  hand 
work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  large  number  of  books 
for  enginemen  are  gotten  up  in  the  form 
of  a  catechism,  the  answers  immediately 
following  the  questions.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  catechetical  form  is  not  so 
helpful  as  that  of  having  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, but  no  answers,  arranged  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter.  The  student  is 
thus  constrained  to  search  for  the  ans- 
wers, which  will  always  be  found  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  he  will  thus  have 
the  matter  more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind 
than  he  would  if  he  has  the  answers 
ready   made  for   him.     •     •     •" 

The  book  contains  over  600  pages  and 
is  beautifully  illustrated  with  line  draw- 
ings and  half-tone  engravings.  Plain, 
simple  and  explicit  language  is  used 
throughout  the  book,  making  it  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  modern  treatises 
on  this  subject  in  print 

Size  5x6%.  Pocket-book  style.  Full 
seal  grain  leather,  with  gold  stampings 
and  gold  edges.  Price,  $3.00.  Published 
by  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.,  211  E.  Mad- 
ison St.,  Chicago,  111. 

#      #      # 

Western  Railroad  Activities.* 

Building  a  Second  Overland  Line. — 
The  Santa  Fe  people  are  now  building  a 
branch  line  from  Wickenburg,  in  Arizona, 
west  to  Bengal,  in  the  Mojave  desert,  in 
California.  This  line  will  eventually  give 
the  company  a  second  overland  line  from 
the  east  into  California,  thus  affording  it 
an  alternative  road  for  through  business 
in  case  of  the  interruption  of  traflSc  on 
the  present  line  by  way  of  Needles.  About 
40  miles  of  this  new  road  have  already 
been  constructed,  and  building  westward 
continues. 

Wickenburg  is  a  point  on  the  Prescott 
and  Phoenix  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
while  Bengal  is  on  the  main  line  in  Cali- 
fornia west  of  the  Needles.  East  from 
Phoenix  the  company  is  building  a  road 
towards  Deming,  which  is  also  a  point  on 
the  Santa  Fe  system.  So  eventually,  the 
company  will  have  a  line  direct  from  Ben- 
gal to  Deming,  which  will  develop  an  en- 
tirely new  country,  as  well  as  serving  as 
another  overland  line  route  into  Cali- 
fornia. 


*Speci«l  oorrespondenee  to  the  Locomotive 
Firemen*!  Magaiine  by  J.  Mayne  Baltimore. 
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Reading  Rootnt  for  RaUroad  Men. — 
The  Santa  Fe  is  prepared  to  spend  the 
sum  of  $100,000  during  the  coming  year 
upon  the  reading  rooms  of  its  system.  It 
costs  $75,000  annually  to  maintain  these 
reading  rooms,  which  are  practically  free 
clubs  for  the  pleasure  and  entertainment 
of  its  army  of  employes. 

It  is  understood  that  other  systems  are 
making  inquiries  into  their  working  with 
the  view  of  establishing  similar  reading 
rooms  along  their  lines. 

S.  E.  Bu&ser  is  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Santa  Fe  rooms.  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  he  said : 

*'Our  people  are  going  to  put  in  a  new 
reading  room  in  the  town  of  Needles, 
which  will  cost  the  sum  of  $50,000.  This 
will  be  an  elaborate  building,  and  will 
have  a  swimming  pool  and  a  plunge. 
There  are  to  be  35  sleeping  rooms,  double 
bowling  alleys,  billiard  rooms,  and  an  au- 
ditorium which  will  have  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  600  persons. 

"In  these  reading  rooms  we  have  emi- 
nent lecturers,  and  we  give  entertain- 
ments free  to  all  railroad  men ;  and  we 
are  liberal  to  the  residents  of  the  towns 
where  they  are  located.  There  are  25  of 
these  rooms  on  the  system.  On  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  they  are  located  at  Point  Rich- 
mond, Barstow,  Seligman^  and  Winslow, 
Arizona,  Gallup  In  New  Mexico,  and  also 
at  Albuquerque." 

Propose  to  Spend  Milliona. — The  oflS< 
cial  announcement  has  just  been  made  by 
Mr.  Julius  Krutschnitt,  who  is  the  Gen- 
eral Director  of  all  the  western  lines 
owped  and  operated  by  the  Harriman  sys- 
tem, that  several  millions  will  be  spent 
during  the  next  few  months  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  vast  system.    He  said : 

"New  locomotives  have  been  ordered, 
the  passenger  equipment  is  to  be  materi- 
ally increased,  fast  trains  are  to  be  put 
on  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake  road,  heavier  rails  are  to  be  put  in, 
the  double-tracking  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  ordered, 
and  there  is  considerable  double-tracking 
to  be  done  in  California. 

"It  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  .Harriman 
has  been  strengthening  the  equipment  of 
the  roads  under  his  control.  There  have 
been  ordered  140  new  locomotives,  6,000 
freight  cars,  120  coaches  and  baggage 
cars,  and  8  observation  cars,  for  the  new 
limited  to  Los  Angeles.  The  new  limited 
to  Los  Angeles  will  probably  be  run  on 
the  Coast  line,  and  is  to  make  the  trip  in 
13  hours.    There  will  also  be  a  fast  train 


over  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, and  some  of  the  observation  cats 
and  diners  will  be  put  on  this  run. 

"We  have  purchased  rails  galore,  at 
least  100,000  tons  having  been  recently 
bought,  and  one-half  of  that  amount  is 
90-pound  rails  instead  of  the  regulation 
80  pounds. 

"There  is  nothing  new  aa  to  the  project 
of  the  great  tunnel  through  the  Sierra 
Mountains.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
economy.  We  are  not  yet  decided  whether 
the  business  of  the  Central  Pacific  will 
warrant  us  engaging  in  the  building  of 
this  tunnel — at  least  for  the  present. 
Still,  we  have  our  engineers  at  work  and 
they  are  figuring  on  the  cost  and  the  cut- 
ting pff  of  corners. 

"It  can  be  stated  that  we  have  been 
perfecting  our  block  system,  and  that  we 
have  it  in  operation  as  far  as  Reno.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  two 
years  there  will  be  a  complete  block  sig- 
nal from  Ogden  to  Omaha. 

"It  is  Mr.  Harriman's  intention  to 
double- track  some  100  miles  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
double- tracking  in  California,  especially 
between  Benecia  and  Sacramento.  There 
will  also  be  many  other  improvements  of 
less  importance  than  those  already,  men- 
tioned. These  works  will  cost  several 
million  dollars." 

New  Railroad  Bridge  at  San  Francieco. 
— The  first  uplift  bridge — known  as  the 
"Basco  bridge" — to  be  constructed  west 
of  the  Missouri  River  is  now  nearing 
completion  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  It  is 
principally  a  railroad  bridge  and  spans 
a  long  narrow  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
This  arm  is  generally  called  a  "creek," 
though  it  is  tidewater. 

The  stream  lies  jiuit  north  of  those  two 
giant  fills — China  Basin  and  Mission  Bay 
— ^and  separates  them  from  the  Southern 
Pacific's  passenger  depot  and  the  Santa 
Fe's  present  freight  depot.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  across  this  narrow 
stretch  of  bay  has  long  been  necessary 
Work  was  commenced  several  months  ago, 
and  the  structure  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion. 

The  cost  of  the  bridge,  aggregating 
about  $80,000,  is  borne  jointly  by  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  companies, 
the  former  paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
and  the  latter  one- third.  Both  are  enti- 
tled to  the  use  of  the  bridge  on  the  basis 
of  that  proportion.  Aa  the  city  gives  the 
use  of  a  part  of  Second  Street  to  the  rail- 
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roads,  the  municipal  corporation  reserves 
the  right  to  also  use  the  bridge  for  teams 
and  pedestrians. 

The  bridge  is  composed  of  very  heavy 
structural  steel,  and  the  opposite  abut- 
ments are  of  very  massive  concrete,  rein- 
forced according  to  the  Weber  method. 
Each  span  is  about  50  feet  long,  the  ends 


ter  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  bustling 
scenes  in  the  world.  The  railroad  traflSc 
to  and  fro  will  be  enormous,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  teaming,  trucking,  and  foot  passen- 
gers. Then,  the  shipping  along  even  this 
narrow  tide  arm  is  immense.  On  an  aver- 
age more  than  125  vessels  will  pass  the 
point  where  the  bridge  stands — which  is 


of  the  sections  meeting  in  the  middle  of    near  the  entrance — each  day.   It  promises 


the  stream  when  down.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  abutments  is  100  feet.  The 
bridge  is  claimed  to  be  an  improvement 
over  those  built  elsewhere.  The  weight 
of  each  span  is  so  adjusted  that  it  nearly 
balances,  and  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
easily  and  rapidly.  It  is  more  than  30 
feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  will  be  double- 
tracked.  When  completed  and  thrown 
open  to  traffic,  this  bridge  will  be  the  cen- 


to  be   the   most   "congested"   locality   in 
San  Francisco. 

Including  the  approach  from  the  north- 
ern end,  the  bridge  will  be  about  350  feet 
long.  The  southern  end  abuts  on  the  low- 
er limits  of  China  Basin.  Over  the  ap- 
proaches the  Southern  Pacific  has  secured 
trackage  rights.  This  new  bridge  will 
very  greatly  facilitate  the  railroad  busi- 
ness of  the  two  companies. 
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Trains  Bunninif  on  the  Docks. — San 
Francisco  ia  very  soon  to  have  trains  run- 
ning on  two  of  her  great  docks.  This  will 
dispense  with  the  much  slower  method  of 
loading  and  unloading  vessels  by  means  of 
teaming,  trucking,  etc.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  California  that 
trains  will  run  alongside  of  great  steam- 
ships to  receive  or  discharge  their  loads. 

The  two  immense  wharves  that  are  now 
being  constructed  at  San  Francisco  are 
among  the  largest  ever  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  any  time.  These  mammoth  piers 
are  being  built  by  the  State  of  California, 
and  are  for  the  use  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  That  company  has 
already  leased  these  two  immense  piers 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  paying  therefor 
the  sum  of  |85,000  in  round  numbers. 
They  will  doubtless  lease  them  for  a  much 
longer  term  on  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent lease.  Each  of  these  piers  is  840  feet 
long  and  132  feet  wide.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  slip  840  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide.  This  slip  is  long  and  wide  enough 
to  admit  two  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the 
world  to  lie  side  by  side  along  each  pier 
and  receive  or  discharge  cargo  at  the  same 
time. 

The  giant  piers  are  supported  by  huge 
cylinders  composed  of  concrete.  Under 
each  pier  are  576  of  these  pillars — or 
1,152  supports  in  all.  The  cylinders  are 
arranged  in  rows  or  bents  extending 
across  the  narrow  way,  of  each  pier.  In 
each  row  are  13  cylinders — five  of  which 
are  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  4  feet  in 
diameter.  These  pillars  vary  in  length 
from  24  feet  to  60  feet — the  shorter  ones 
being  near  the  shore  and  lengthening  as 
the  pier  extends  outward. 

The  huge  cylinders  are  all  of  concrete 
inclosed  in  a  wooden  casement  perfectly 
round.  This  casement  is  built  like  an  im- 
mensely long  barrel— of  uniform  size  from 
end  to  end.  It  is  built  in  a  "cradle,"  and 
fastened  very  firmly  together  by  meana 
of  strong  iron  bands  tightened  with 
screws.  These  hoops  are  placed  several 
feet  apart.  Wherever  a  smaller  cylinder 
is  placed,  three  piles  are  driven  together 
in  a  cluster;  where  a  larger  cylinder  is 
placed  four  piles  are  driven.  These  piles 
are  sawed  off  just  level  with  the  water  at 
mean  tide. 

The  great  cylinder  is  hoisted  and  low- 
ered over  the  piles  and  after  being  firmly 
set  down  in  the  bottom  is  pumped  out. 
Then  the  space  is  filled  with  soft  concrete, 
which  is  tamped  down  until  it  is  firmly 
"fixed."  Then  it  is  left  to  harden.  Not 
only  i^re  these  pillars  capable  of  support- 


ing an  enormous  weight,  but  they  ^ill  last 
indefinitely,  and,  better  still,  are  positively 
toredo  proof — those  most  destructive  bor- 
ers of  all  wooden  piles. 

Huge  structural  steel  girders  are  placed 
across  the  tops  of  the  stone  pillars  and 
on  these  the  superstructure  is  built.  As 
they  stand,  these  piers  are  very  massive, 
and  can  bear  up  safely  all  the  heavy  mer- 
chandise that  may  be  heaped  upon  them. 
On  the  western  pier,  a  two-story  building 
will  be  erected,  and  on  the  eastern,  a  one- 
story  building  will  be  put  up.  To  cover 
these  two  immense  buildings  it  is  esti- 
mated that  110,400  shingles  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Each  pier  will  have  a  double  railroad 
track  running  the  entire  length,  so  that 
cargoes  will  be  transferred  from  steamer 
to  cars,  or  from  trains  to  steamer  direct 
and  thus  dispense  with  all  teaming,  truck- 
ing, etc.  Work  has  been  in  progress  for 
many  months  already,  and  these  great 
piers  will  not  be  completed  for  some  time. 
As  all  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco 
belongs  to  the  State,  this  immense  dock 
improvement  is  being  made  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  California.  The  total  cost 
of  these  new  docks  will  approximate 
$600,000.  As  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  own  16  large  vessels,  they  re- 
quire immense  docking  facilities,  and  the 
new  docks  will  greatly  relieve  the  con- 
gested condition  of  affairs. 

Important  Report  on  Fuel  Oil, — Ste- 
phen Wren,  the  General  Foreman  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  shops  in  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  has  just  submitted  a  report  to  the 
company  on  the  economies  effected  by  the 
use  of  fuel  oil  in  those  shops  that  are  at- 
tracting wide  attention  among  railroad 
men  in  particular,  and  manufacturers  in 
general  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Wren 
says  it  takes  40  cents'  worth  of  fuel  oil 
to  heat  one  ton  of  metal  to  the  welding 
point,  as  compared  with  500  pounds  of 
bituminous  coal  costing  $1.25.  Tliis  sav- 
ing is  68  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
alone. 

Again,  his  report  shows  it  costs  $12  a 
day — six  men  at  $2  a  day — ^to  carry  coal 
from  the  pit  to  the  furnaces,  while  one 
man  can  distribute  oil  over  the  whole 
works.  Another  is  the  hauling  awav  of 
the  ashes  and  cinders  daily  produced  by 
the  coal ;  also,  the  work  of  a  fireman  and 
the  great  wear  and  tear  on  the  brick  work 
in  the  fire  chamber  where  the  coal  is  used. 
All  of  this  hard  labor  is  reduced  75  per 
cent,  by  the  use  of  oil.  Furthermore,  the 
output  of  a  furnace  heated  with  oil  Is  at 
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least  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  coal  furnace. 

Foreman  Wren  also  says  the  most  im- 
portant question  relative  to  the  two  fuels 
is  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced  from 
the  scrap  material,  and  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  hammered  iron  for 
railroad  appliances,  such  as  for  locomo- 
tive forgings,  or  for  any  other  purigose 
where  the  metal  is  subject  to  compression 
or  tensile  vibrating  and  torsional  strains, 
when  produced  from  fuel  oil  is  far  su- 
perior to  meet  those  conditions  than  sim- 
ilar metal  produced  from  coal. 

In  his  opinion  oil  at  G  cents  a  gallon 
and  coal  at  $5  a  ton  about  balance,  as  far 
as  the  cost  of  the  two  fuels  is  concerned, 
while  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  iron  produced  by  heating  with  oil  in- 
stead of  coal  is  incalculable. 

#      #      # 

Reporting  Locomotive  Defects, 

"No  steam,  right  injector  not  working, 
pound  on  the  right  side,  bad  coal."  Such 
reports  as  these  are  often  made  by  engine- 
men. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  locomotives  up 
to  proper  condition  with  reports  of  this 
character,  because  roundhouse  forces  are 
not  given  suflBcient  information  to  correct 
the  difficulties.  When  an  engine  is  cold 
in  the  roundhouse  it  is  impossible  for  the 
men  to  discover  the  exact  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  in  many  cases  the  necessary 
work  is  not  done. 

Many  motive  power  officials  complain 
of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  reports  of  en- 
ginemen,  and  they  say  it  has  grown  worse 
with  the  increase  of  pooling.  Undoubt- 
edly if  the  men  realized  the  importance 
of  it  they  would  be  more  explicit  in  their 
statements.  On  some  roads  such  reports 
are  not  permitted,  the  men  being  required 
to  know  where  the  pound  o<H:urs,  what 
the  trouble  with  the  injector  is,  and  why 
the  engine  does  not  steam,  or  if  they  can 
not  tell  positively  they  are  required  to 
give  an  intelligent  opinion. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an  en- 
gineer to  know  quite  definitely  what  is 
wrong,  and  where  such  difficulties  occur 
it  seems  fair  to  predict  that  great  good 
would  result  from  closer  relations  between 
the  traveling  engineer  and  the  men. 
Would  the  owner  of  a  $20,000  horse  ac- 
cept from  his  driver  a  statement  that  the 
animal  was  lame,  or  otherwise  not  right? 
He  would  certainly  be  justified  in  expect- 
ing the  man  to  take  sufficient  interest  in 
his  charge  to  know  where  he  was  lame  or 


what  was  wrong.  It  can  not  be  believed 
that  the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  mod- 
ern locomotives  are  not  capable  of  satis- 
factory diagnosis. 

"Poor  coal"  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
reason  for  engine  failures  on  most  roads. 
There  seems  to  be  some  mystic  power  in 
these  two  words.  With  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fire,  "poor  coal"  should  never 
lead  to  an  engine  failure.  Are  the  loco- 
motives designed  for  the  coal  they  must 
use?  Do  the  firemen  receive  the  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  use  of  fuel  that  the 
importance  of  their  work  requires?  Does 
the  engineer  feel  sufficiently  responsible 
for  or  interested  in  the  work  of  his  fire- 
man to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence? Anything  which  will  increase  the 
interest  of  the  men  in  their  work  will  help 
these  matters  along  wonderfully.  In  Eu- 
rope premiums  to  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man have  accomplished  wonders  in  these 
directions. — American  Engineer  and  Rail- 
way Journal. 

#      #      # 

Front  End  Tests  to  be  Continued. 

The  experimental  locomotive  of  Purdue 
University,  Schenectady  No.  2,  which  has 
recently  served  in  an  important  study  de- 
signed to  determine  the  value  of  very  high 
steam  pressure,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Sche- 
nectady works  of  the  American  Locomo-  - 
tive  Company  early  in  November  for  the 
purpose  of  being  fitted  with  a  Cole  super- 
heater. It  is  expected  that  the  eneine 
will  be  returned  with  its  new  equipment 
early  in  January.  During  the  absence  of 
Schenectady  No.  2  from  the  testing  plant, 
a  New  York  Central  Atlantic  type  engine 
is  to  be  installed  upon  the  plant  for  use 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  5Ie- 
chanics'  committee  on  Front  Ends.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  repeat 
upon  an  engine  of  large  size  the  experi- 
ments made  under  the  patronage  of  the 
American  Engineer  upon  Schenectady  No. 
2,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  con- 
stants in  such  equations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  logical  design  of  all  portions 
of  the  front-end  mechanism.  The  master 
mechanics'  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge  consists  of  Air.  H.  H.  Vaughan, 
S.  M.  P.,  C.  P.  Ry.,  chairman ;  Mr.  F.  H. 
Clark,  G.  S.  M.  P.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. ; 
Mr.  Robert  Quayle.  S.  M.  P.  and  M.,  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry. ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Gibbs,  G.  S.  M. 
P.,  P.  R.  R. ;  Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Purdue 
University ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Basford,  American 
Locomotive  Company. — ^The  Railway  ^ni 
Engineering  Review* 
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Wreck  on  the  loWa  Central  RaiU 
road. 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  of  a 
wreck  which  occurred  July  14,  1905,  near 
Richland,  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  Central 
Railroad.  Engines  105  and  100  were 
double-heading  on  train  93  and  left  the 
track  on  the  approach  of  a  bridge,* killing 
the  engineers,  Bro.  C.  K.  Williams  of 
Division  146  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  J,  V.  Long, 
the  fireman  on  one  of  the  engines,  Bro. 
Wm.  F.  West  of  Lodge  560  B.  of  L.  F., 


less  region,  promptly  evaporated.  In  their 
haste  the  promoters  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  built  through  the  territory 
offering  the  least  resistance,  and  the  dry 
bed  of  this  forgotten  sea  gave  them  an 
almost  level  roadbed  for  over  a  hundred 
miles  of  track,  some  of  it  being  more  than 
260  feet  below  sea  level. 

Five  years  ago  the  California  Develop- 
ment Company  launched  a  scheme  for  the 
reclamation  of  a  large  area  of  land  lying 
between  the  Colorado  River  and  the 
Sink,  most  of  it  below  sea  level,  using 


and  one  brakeman,   Bro.   S.   Woolsey  of 
Lodge  152  B.  of  R.  T. 

•       #       # 

The  Saltan  Sink* 

The  Salton  Sink,  where  sterile  water 
and  barren  soil  unite  to  create  a  desola- 
tion without  a  peer  on  the  planet,  is  at 
present  going  through  a  transformation 
that  renders  even  a  desert  worthy  of  a 
moment's  notice.  In  some  archaic  time 
the  Colorado  River  walled  up  the  north- 
west end  of  the  Gulf  of  California  with 
sediment,  leaving  an  inland  salt  lake 
which,  being  located  in  an  almost  rain- 


*B7  member. 


water  from  the  river  for  irrigation.  The 
exhaustless  fertility  of  delta  soil,  cheap 
water  and  other  allurements  soon  attract- 
ed a  large  and  prosperous  population,  but 
the  improvements  made  by  the  promoters 
were  of  the  flimsiest  nature,  the  main 
canal  being  largely  a  channel  of  an  old 
inlet  from  the  river  to  the  Sink,  and  no 
head  gates  were  placed  at  the  intake  to 
control  their  water  supply.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  first  high  water,  a 
large  stream  was  diverted  at  the  intake, 
and,  as  the  slope  to  the  Sink  is  much 
steeper  than  the  fall  of  the  river  bed,  the 
Colorado  River  abandoned  the  latter  for 
the  former,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  is 
doing   the   only   thing   powible — moTing. 
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So  far  the  district  flooded  is  the  salt- 
incrusted  sea  floor,  and  on  account  of  the 
large  area  the  rise  is  only  about  half  an 
inch  daily.  All  efforts  to  confine  the  river 
to  its  old  channel  have  been  unavailing, 
and  the  fear  is  often  expressed  that  it  is 
DOW  too  late  to  accomplish  it,  although 
the  engineers  in  charge  state  that  the  flow 
will  be  checked  by  January  1st.  It  will 
take  about  20  years,  at  the  present  rate, 
to  fill  the  Sink  to  sea  level,  and  much  val- 
uable land  (about  2,000,000  acres)  will 
be  destroyed. 

We  ran  over  the  submarine  right  of  way 

For  a  score  of  unharmed  years. 
Till  we  fancied  the  ocean  had  vanished  to 
stay 
And  felt  ashamed  of  our  fears : 
Then  they  dug  the  canal  and  the  "man 
with  the  hoe*' 
Showed  what  wonderful  crops  the  des- 
ert soils  grow, 
And  we  laughed  at  those  who  said  "Bet- 
ter go  slow," 
And  silenced  them  with  our  jeers. 

Through  ages  the  cacti  had  reared  their 
heads 
Where  once  was  a  sea-beaten  shore. 
The  side-wiiider  crawled  where  the  oyster 
beds 
Had  dotted  the  ocean's  floor ! 
The  sand  dunes  had  drifted  where  once 
the  wild  waves 
Made  sport  of  the  kings  of  men  and 
their  slaves. 
And  the  coyote  skulked  in  the  mermaid's 
caves 
And  snarled  at  the  jewels  she  wore. 

But  the  river  kept  raising  its  channels  of 
silt 
Till  at  last  in  a  torrent  of  rain 
He  burst  through  the  headings  the  ranch- 
ers had  built 
And  down  the  canal  to  the  plain 
It  swept,  taking  bridges  and  barns  aa  it 
went. 
And  we  found  when  the  force  of  the 
storm's  strength  was  spent 
That   the    river's    whole   current    flowed 
down  through  the  rent 
And  Salton  was  flooded  again. 

The  coolies  and  Japs  are  removing  the 
track 
As  the  waters  come  stealing  on ; 
But  long  before  they  were  done 
The  tawny  waves  swept  o'er  the  old  right 
of  way. 
Scorning  the  rip-rap  in  their  wild  play. 
And  still  keeps  rising  a  half  inch  a  day. 
For  the  ocean  is  claiming  its  own. 


The  desert,  treeless,  lifeless,  hopeless, 
is  here  seen  in  the  superlative  degree  of 
its  desolate  perfection ;  but  even  here  I 
must  confess  that  the  desert  has  always 
held  for  me  a  kind  of  vague  allurement 
that  is  real,  though  difficult  to  define  or 
explain.  There  is  no  beauty  on  earth  so 
chaste,  so  pure,  so  stately,  as  the  beauty 
of  the  tranquil  desert.  There  is  a  lofty 
dignity  in  her  naked  mountains,  where 
peace  has  settled  with  an  eternal  silence; 
there  is  a  generosity  in  her  broad  plains 
and  empty  valleys ;  a  sweetness  in  the 
breath  of  her  breeze  and  the  smile  of  her 
azure  skies ;  a  glamour  in  her  radiant  sun- 
set, and  a  splendor  in  her  starlit  nights; 
but  there  la  no  treason  on  earth  so  base 
as  the  treachery  of  the  desert,  no  hatred 
so  vindictive  or  so  patient.  She  lures 
with  the  song  of  the  siren,  but  strikes 
with  the  venom  of  the  adder,  and  without 
warning.  There  is  no  anger  on  earth  so 
terrible  as  the  fury  of  the  desert  when 
her  storm-lfished  sands  are  hurled  through 
the  air,  and  she  sweeps  through  her  realm 
in  the  rage  of  her  darker  passions.  There 
is  no  punishment  on  earth  so  horrible  as 
that  meted  by  the  desert  to  her  unfortu- 
nate victims.  They  who  die  by  burning, 
freezing,  starvation,  or  drowning,  or  from 
natural  causes,  are  almost  Invariably  be- 
numbed to  much  of  the  physical  pain,  but 
the  desert  curses  her  victim  with  halluci- 
nations that  intensify  his  agony,  spreading 
before  him  a  near  but  ever  receding  vision 
of  refreshing  shade  and  cooling  water, 
maddening  his  defenseless  brain  with  a 
merciless  heat  till  he  staggers  on  through 
a  chaos  of  pain  to  the  inevitable  end. 

In  spite  of  this,  or  possibly  on  account 
of  it,  there  is  a  keen  delight  to  many  in 
fighting  the  desert ;  in  making  a  verdant 
spot  out  of  waste,  putting  water  where 
there  is  no  water,  building  homes  where 
man  never  dwelt.  In  forcing  nature 
through  sheer  shame  of  her  own  sterility 
into  useful  production,  and  to  those  who 
know  how  to  conquer  her  the  desert  yields 
a  bounteous  harvest  to  both  rancher  and 
miner ;  but  always  just  beyond  the  bead- 
ditch,  just  outside  the  fields,  with  an  im- 
placable malignity,  an  eternal  patience, 
sits  the  desert,  silent,  unconquered,  wait- 
ing for  revenge  on  those  who  have  dis- 
turbed her  peace;  and  when  her  oppor- 
tunity comes  she  strikes  such  a  blow  that 
the  terrified  rancher  often  gathers  his 
meager  belongings  together  and  flies  as 
from  a  region  accursed. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  compen- 
sation are  not  enforced  in  the  realm  of  the 
desert.    There  is  no  economy  of  effort,  no 
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conservation  of  energy;  excess  is  fol- 
lowed by  prodigality,  waste  by  extrava- 
gance. Natnre  has  neither  seed  time  nor 
harvest,  neither  growth  nor  decay,  neither 
toil  nor  reward;  she  uses  all  her  united 
forces  for  the  destruction  of  progress,  the 
extinction  of  life;  her  perfection  is  bar- 
renness, her  tranquillity  is  desolation. 

#      #      # 

Engine  Equipments,* 

The  railroad  is  the  skeleton  of  our  civ- 
ilization ;  locomotives  are  the  muscles ; 
whatever  pertains  to  the  operative  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  locomotive  is 
of  interest.  This  subject  of  engine  equip- 
ments is  of  much  interest,  for  upon  the 
equipment,  and  its  care  and  use,  depends 
largely  the  efficiency  of  locomotive  service 
and  often  the  economy  of  time  and  prop- 
erty. 

Engine  equipments  are  made  up  of  such 
items  as  are  included  in  the  following 
list: 

APPURTENANCES. 

Grease  cups :  rods,  guides. 

Flags:  red,  white,  green,  blue,  yellow. 

Flag  holders  or  brackets. 

Flag  boxes. 
Headlight:  front,  rear. 
Lanterns:  red,  white,  green,  blue  globes. 
Lamps :  blizzard  or  classification  marker. 

Slides :  red,  white,  green,  blue. 

Lamp  brackets:  front  end,  pilot,  rear 
tender  sides,  rear  tender  center. 
Cab  lamps :  steam  gauge,  water  glass,  air 
gauge,  steam  heat  gauge. 

Brackets  for  same. 

Guard  for  water  gauge  glass. 
Boxes:  seat,  tender. 
Fire  door  chains. 
Coal  boards :  front,  side,  back. 
Push  poles  or  stakes. 
Torches. 

Cab  curtains :  back,  sides. 
Seat  box  cushions. 
Hooks:  for  clothes,  for  keys. 
Arm  rests. 

Gauge  cock  drip  trough. 
Tank  ropes. 
Electric  cab  block  signals. 

APPLIANCES. 

Coal  scoops. 

Oil  cans :  engine,  visLlve,  headlight  and  sig- 
nal.   Oil  supply  cans. 
Engine   and   valve   oilers,   long   spout, 

short  spout,  squirt  can. 
Dope    pails,    tallow    pots    and   covers, 
grease  cup  charges. 
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Fire  tools :  single  or  double  hook,  slice  or 
slash  bar,  shaker  bar,  coal  pick,  hoes 
long  and  short,  pokers  for  firebox  and 
for  front  end.  

:    ]   T.j^illllUI 

TOOLS. 

Hammers:  hard  hand,  sledge,  combina- 
tion, soft. 

Wrenches :  Monkey  or  screw,  Stillson  or 
pipe,  alligator,  double-end  set-screw, 
double-end  eccentric  set  screw,  double- 
end  wedge  bolt,  double-end  oil  cup, 
double-end  rod,  air  pump  spanner, 
lubricator  spanner,  injector  spanner, 
injector  knuckle,  main  rod  wrench, 
crank-pin  nut  wrench. 

Chisels :  flat,  long  cold,  cape,  round  nose, 
bars. 

Sets,  punches,  files,  drifts,  scrapers. 

SUPPLIES. 

Headlight  chimneys :  glass,  mica. 

Water  glasses,  gaskets. 

Lubricator  glasses,  gaskets. 

Hose:  airbrake,  dummy  brake,  air  signal, 
dummy  signal,  steam,  all  couplings 
(including  heater  to  water  scoop), 
gaskets. 

Lamp  wicks,  wicking. 

Waste. 

Bell  cord. 

Brasses,  engine  truck,  tender  truck. 

Bolts  and  nuts. 

liod  keys. 

EMEBGENCT. 

Replacers  or  wrecking  frogs. 

Chain  and  hook,  wrecking  or  switch. 

Jacks :  large  and  journal  box,  jack  levers. 

Pinch  bars. 

Fusees  and  torpedoes. 

Guide  blocks. 

Main  crank  pin  blocks. 

Valve  stem  clamps. 

Medical  boxes. 

Plugs  for  cylinder  release  valve. 

Emergency  knuckle. 

Ax  and  saw. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Water  buckets,  brooms,  brushes,  sponges, 
sponging  irons,  water  coolers  or  kegs, 
drinking  cups,  tripoli  can,  time  card 
holder,  fuel  books,  store  books,  time 
slips,  framed  instructions,  lubricator, 
electric  headlight,  tool  list,  seal  for 
tool  box,  lock  for  same,  portable  tool 
boxes. 

This  list  is  not  comprehensive;  it  is 
only  representative  of  actual  practice 
here  and  there. 

How  should  the  engine  equipment, 
made  up  of  such  items,  be  handled?  Shall 
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we  deal  with  engines  as  individuals,  or 
with  engine  crews?  Shall  we  '^standard- 
ize"  equipment,  making  it  of  general  uni- 
formity for  all  engines,  all  enginemen,  all 
conditions,  or  shall  we  vary  the  equip- 
ment to  suit  each  case?  Shall  our  aim 
be  to  have  the  smallest  practicable  equip- 
ment, or  shall  we  make  traveling  store- 
houses of  our  engines  in  the  endeavor  to 
provide  for  every  chance?  And,  In  the 
end,  shall  or  shall  not  economy  of  supplies 
and  supervision  be  the  determining  watch- 
word? 

Of  course,  every  operating  locomotive 
in  the  land  carries  some  equipment — else 
it  could  not  run.  Also,  most  of  our  larger 
roads  have  made  some  endeavor  to  system- 
atize this  problem — as  is  evidenced  by 
printed  tool  checking  lists,  and  occasional 
roundhouse  tool  inspectors;  and  in  one 
way  or  another  the  crews  get  supplied. 
But,  generally,  this  detail  of  railroad  op- 
eration is  overlooked  or  neglected  by  the 
higher  officials  (general  manager  and  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power),  who  alone 
can  bring  about  any  lasting  good  in  the 
matter.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  accomplished  along  this 
line,  it  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  on 
a  thorough  scale ;  and  in  the  doing,  money 
(tens  of  thousands),  time  (months — ^a 
year),  must  be  spent.  This  once  done, 
actual  annual  savings  in  stores  and  in  ex- 
pense should  surely  result,  with  also  much 
greater  satisfaction  and  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  CONDITIONS. 

To  be  most  completely  worked  out,  the 
matter  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power,  who  might, 
however,  call  in  to  advantage  an  advisory 
committee  of,  say :  mechanical  engineer ; 
a  master  mechanic  or  roundhouse  foreman 
( usually  too  busy ! )  ;  a  superintendent ;  a 
storekeeper  (preferably  a  man  intimately 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  issuing 
stores  to  engine  crews,  who  should  also 
in  the  present  case  familiarize  himself 
with  the  annual  accounts  for  the  road  re- 
specting engine  equipment  supplies)  ;  an 
engineman  (member  of  engineers*  com- 
mittee?). This  committee  could  not  meet 
as  a  whole  very  well  oftener  than  once 
in  a  month,  and  each  member  could  hard- 
ly do  more  than  give  some  attention  to 
the  matters  affecting  his  particular  in- 
terests; its  province  would  be  advisory 
and  debative — possibly  in  most  cases  de- 
cisive; the  co-ordaining  executive  work 
should  be  wholly  in  the  charge  of  some 


one  specially  delegated  to  the  task,  be  to 
be  responsible  to  the  superintenaent  of 
motive  power,  and  to  consult  fully  with 
members  of  the  committee  individually,  as 
well  as  in  session.  Representing  the  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power,  this  man's 
rank,  while  carrying  out  the  organization 
and  in  respect  to  it,  should  be  above  that 
of  the  master  mechanics;  that  is,  he 
should  have  ample  authority  to  put  the 
work  into  effect;  he  might  conveniently 
do  this  by  using  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power's  name  rather  than  his  own. 

What  state  of  affairs  will  this  man 
(whom  we  may  call  equipment  inspector) 
and  this  committee  find?  Locomotives 
running  into  the  dozens  of  classes,  each 
class  having  slightly  different  require- 
ments in  equipment  (i.  e.,  rod  wrench 
sizes,  water-glass  lengths),  even  locomo- 
tives of  a  class  often  differing;  require- 
ments varying  also  with  different  kinds 
of  service  (freight,  passenger,  switch),  on 
main  line  and  on  branches,  on  different 
divisions ;  pooled  engines  will  be  devo  i 
of  almost  all  equipment — what  remains 
being  left  only  because  unfit  to  take 
away ! — assigned  engines,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  tool-boxes  fairly  bursting 
with  the  greatest  assortment  of  miscella- 
neous wrenches,  fixings,  etc. ;  some  en- 
gineers (and  especially  firemen)  will  be 
hostile  to  any  attempt  at  systematization, 
the  more  so  where  responsibility  is  in- 
volved ;  the  roundhouse  forces  will  be  too 
busy  to  heed  anything;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stores  on  different  divi- 
sions carry  articles  for  equipment  varying 
in  style  or  quality,  that  some  things  are 
manufactured  in  shops  when  they  might 
be  bought  better  and  cheaper,  or  the  re- 
verse, that  many  articles  are  not  the  best 
or  most  serviceable  or  suitable  (i.  e.. 
gauge  lamps,  or  spring  valve  long  oilers), 
that  some  things  are  carried  uselessly 
while  other  items  are  lacking  though 
needed,  that  the  printed  list  is  probably 
perfunctory  and  doesn't  agree  with  the 
actual  stock  or  with  sundry  circular  let- 
ters of  instruction.  In  other  words  the 
whole  problem  will  be  vexatious,  incon- 
sistent, confusing — apparently  hopeless. 

The  committee  named  is  a  very  broadly 
representative  one,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, because  this  little  subject  has  many 
deep  ramifications.  For  instance,  it  is 
desired  to  ^'standardize"  all  the  tool  and 
seat  boxes  and  lockers.  Of  course,  this 
can  be  done  only  after  the  equipment  has 
been  decided  upon,  so  that  these  boxes 
may  conveniently  contain  each  its  proper 
outfit.    It  is  at  once  found  that  the  ten- 
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d«r8  are  of  all  different  classes  and  ar- 
rangements, and  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  any  "uniformly  standard"  meth- 
od of  placing  boxes.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  have  one.  or  perhaps  two, 
alternative  plans.  Similarly  attempts  to 
standardize  coal  boards  (for  cheapness  of 
manufacture,  and  convenience  of  keeping 
in  stock  and  applying)  meet  the  same  dif- 
ficulties. Locomotive  cabs,  it  will  be 
found,  are  equally  fractious  in  exacting 
varying  widths,  heights  or  lengths  to  the 
boxes  put  in  them.  In  designing  "stan- 
dard" types  of  locomotives  (such  as  the 
Harriman  common  standard ;  or  the  Rock 
Island  standard  types),  the  matter  of  cab 
and  tender  arrangements  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  mechanical  engineer,  and 
provision  made  for  using  standard  equip- 
ment. 

Again,  as  fast  as  certain  articles  are 
recognized  and  adopted  as  "standard" 
equipment,  a  drawing  and  full  description 
should  be  made  of  same,  it  is  then  defi- 
nite, and  may  be  referred  to  by  number. 
This  feature  also  comes  under  the  me- 
chanical engineer. 

Some  one  suggests  a  uniform  bracket 
for  all  classification  or  signal  lights,  on 
cars  and  cabooses  as  well  as  on  engines 
and  tenders — suggests  furthermore  a  uni- 
form style  of  lamp,  adaptable  instantly  to 
either  right  or  left,  and,  being  composed 
of  white  (the  cheapest)  lenses,  change- 
able by  means  of  colored  glass  slides  or 
tin  blanks  to  any  system  of  color  signals 
desired.  This  proposition  can  not  be 
worked  out  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  your  superintendent. 

Before  any  actual  organization  is  at- 
tempted, these  matters  of  standard  equip- 
ment, and  the  main  plan  of  the  checking 
and  accounting  system,  should  be  deter- 
mined upon,  drawings  made,  quotations 
and  samples  asked  of  the  purchasing 
agent,  and  orders  placed  (these  orders 
should  be  quite  aside  from  the  regular 
monthly  requisitions,  until  the  equipment 
is  in  service — though,  of  course,  the 
requisitions  should  conform  to  the  stan- 
dard articles,  a  detail  which  your  equip- 
ment inspector  should  very  carefully 
watch  out  for,  and  correct,  before  the 
requisitions  are  sent  up  for  approval). 
For  it  does  not  pay  to  try  one  thing,  then 
switch  over  onto  something  else,  and  so 
add  to  the  confusion  at  the  very  start. 
The  preliminary  preparation  and  devel- 
opment of  this  system  may  well  take  from 
2  to  4  months  or  even  6;  that  is,  it  may 
well  be  this  length  of  time  before  a  single 
tool  is  placed  on  an  engine  under  the  new 


arrangements.  But  it  will  be  time  of 
gathering  information  as  to  tender  dimen- 
sions, sizes  of  valve-stems  (in  service — 
not  on  blue-prints),  of  crank  pins,  of 
crank  pin  nuts,  of  making  inventory  of 
equipment  in  service,  of  stock  in  the 
stores,  of  sizing  up  the  facilities  for  ap- 
plying equipment  on  various  divisions,  of 
selecting  men  and  familiarizing  them  with 
the  duties  of  such  equipping,  etc. 

It  will  be  well  if  the  equipment  in- 
spector can  spend  two  or  three  weeks  in- 
vestigating practice  in  the  roundhouse,  on 
the  road,  and  in  the  office  records,  on 
other  railroads.  The  New  York  Central, 
the  New  Haven,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
are  profitable  (and  extensive)  fields  for 
such  study.  The  time  thus  spent  will  be 
a  paying  investment,  as  it  insures  the  best 
precedents  being  followed. 

ITEMS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  STANDABDIZED. 

The  following  items,  if  used  at  all, 
should  each  be  reduced  to  one  uniform 
standard  over  the  whole  railroad : 

Headlights  and  chimneys,  lubricators, 
air  signal  hose,  air  brake  hose,  passenger ; 
air  brake  hose,  freight;  steam  hose,  all 
hose  and  couplings  between  engine  and 
tender,  signal  lamps  and  brackets,  gauge 
lamps  and  brackets,  water  glass  lamps, 
bell  cording,  wrecking  chain,  pinch  bars, 
fusees  (10-minute),  torpedoes,  valve  stem 
clamps,  medical  boxes,  emergency  knuck- 
le, ax,  saw,  water  buckets,  brooms,  brush- 
es, sponges  and  irons,  water  coolers, 
drinking  cups,  tripoli  can,  card  holder, 
portable  tool  boxes,  flags  (size  and  qual- 
ity), lanterns,  fire-door  chains,  push  poles 
and  method  of  carrying,  torches,  seat  box 
cushions,  hooks,  gauge  cock  drip  trough, 
the  various  sizes  of  oil  cans,  coal  picks, 
hand  hammers,  combination  hammers, 
soft  hammers,  each  size  of  screw,  Stillson 
and  alligator  wrench,  each  style  of  chisel, 
set,  punch,  file,  drift  or  scraper. 

COST  OF  INSTALLING  NEW  8TSTEM. 

An  engine  equipment  will  cost  from 
$20  to  $150.  A  very  satisfactory  one 
should  be  obtained  for  $50  to  $60.  The 
total  "life"  of  this  equipment,  under  first 
rate  management,  is  estimated  at  from 
two  to  five  years;  in  actual  practice, 
without  adequate  organization,  the  "life" 
is  but  a  few  months.  I  know  of  a  case 
where  the  full  equipment  of  an  engine 
was  worth  $65  complete,  excepting  the 
headlight.  There  were  over  1,0()0  engines 
on  the  road.  No  one  of  them  was  com- 
pletely equipped ;  most  of  them  had  lees 
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than  one-third  of  what  they  should  have 
had.  Yet  the  annual  requisitions  for  en- 
gine supplies  alone  totaled  much  over 
$70,000  (it  was  not  practicable  to  get  at 
records  of  articles  made  in  shops),  or 
more  than  the  complete  cost  of  an  equip- 
ment for  each  engine  every  year;,  and 
even  then  the  engines  did  not  carry  more 
than  $20  worth  of  stuff  at  one  time !  The 
figures  should  have  been  about  $25,000  for 
supplies,  to  which  might  be  added  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  inspectors,  the  "organization."  And 
then  the  engines  should  have  had  each 
the  full  $G5  equipment,  all  the  time. 

For  a  road  of  this  size  it  would  take 
nearly  a  year  to  work  the  problem  out, 
and  in  that  year  perhaps  $50,000  would 
be  spent  for  new  equipments,  in  addition 
to  the  current  $25,000  (or  probably  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $25,000  until  the  organiza- 
tion was  completed)  ;  and  as  much  as 
$30,000  might  also  be  spent  on  "labor" 
(or  "intelligence")  or  men  to  place  boxes 
and  equipment  on  engines,  make  record 
of  and  check  same.  This  totals  over 
$100,000  for  the  first  year.  The  second 
year  is.  we  have  seen,  only  $40,000.  In 
other  words,  in  two  years,  spending  the 
same  amount  that  we  were  spending 
($70,000)  to  secure  an  average  $20 
equipment  on  an  engine,  we  could  secure 
a  full,  efficient  and  economical  ort^niza- 
tion,  have  every  engine  running  with  an 
entire  complement  of  supplies,  and  there- 
after, while  maintaining  the  same  high 
standard,  secure  a  net  saving  of  $30,(X)0 
per  year.  I  speak  not  from  theory,  but 
from  fact,  from  experience. 

Reducing  this  to  terms  of  one  locomo- 
tive (and  the  railroad  official  may  multi- 
ply the  number  of  locomotives  to  get  the 
gross  figures)  this  means  that  whereas  an 
engine  may  be  running  (and  the  condition 
is  nearly  average)  with  nominally  a  $65, 
but  actually  a  $20  equipment,  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  $65  to  $00  (taking  into  account 
engines  in  shop),  under  proper  manage- 
ment, with  an  investment  cost  of  $100  to 
$130  for  the  first  year,  the  subsequent 
total  annual  cost  will  be  only  $40  to  $50 
per  engine — a  net  saving  of  $25  to  $40 
each  year  on  an  extra  investment  for  one 
year  of  $35  to  $40. 

Were  similar  results  attempted  on  a 
smaller  scale,  over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
no  doubt  commensurate  results  could  be 
secured.  But  the  slower  the  time,  the 
smaller  the  scale,  the  longer  deferred  are 
the  savings — the  longer  continued  are  the 
wastes. 

I  have  not  space  at  this  time  to  dis- 


cuss what  should  be  an  ideal  equipment 
to  fit  average  conditions,  treating  each 
item  separately,  together  with  dimensions, 
costs,  material,  etc.;  nor  can  I  ^o  into 
an  exposition  of  the  printed  forms,  meth- 
od of  keeping  records  of  each  engine  and 
crew,  method  of  ascertaining  daily  just 
what  equipment  is  drawn  from  store,  by 
whom,  and  where ;  I  can  do  no  more  than 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  way  in  which 
the  problem  may  be  approached,  and  add 
thereto  a  few  suggestions.  I  have  already 
proposed  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  committee 
of  some  importance,  and  the  delegation  of 
the  execution  of  the  plan  to  an  equipment 
inspector.  This  individual  has  studied  the 
essential  features  of  practice  on  other 
roads  and  has  made  his  report  to  the  com- 
mittee; our  committee  has  at  length  re- 
solved upon  the  full  standard  equipment, 
the  general  plan  of  organization,  the  lati- 
tude to  be  allowed  to  the  inspector  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  ;  our  committee  has 
also  made  its  recommendations  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power,  as  to  the 
scale  on  which  it  is  advisable  to  plunge 
into  the  venture — the  "first  year"  invest- 
ment in  complete  equipments,  the  number 
and  rates  of  men  placed  on  the  various 
divisions  with  the  special  (and  in  many 
cases  temporary)  function  of  getting  the 
system  in  operation;  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  has  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  general  manager  or 
other  superior  officer,  and  obtained  bis 
approval  and  authority  for  the  move.  It 
is  as  big  a  matter  as  that 

METHOD  OF  INSTALLING  NSW  BT8TKK. 

The  equipments,  i  o  the  tune  of  $10,(X)0 
or  $100,000,  or  more,  or  less,  have  ar- 
rived, and  are  in  charge  of  the  store  de- 
partment. They  have  been  coming  in, 
wrenches  in  one  lot,  oil  cans  in  another, 
in  various  consignments  for  the  past  six 
weeks  or  more.  Nothing  of  those  new 
"standard*'  equipments  has  been  issued, 
to  be  lost  track  of  or  misused. 

What  does  our  equipment  inspector  do? 
He  selects  two  principal  points  on  the 
main  line,  on  the  principal  division,  and 
equips  the  engines  operating  on  the  best 
trains  between  these  two  turning  points. 
He  has  ridden  with  the  engineers  of  these 
2,  4,  8,  12  locomotives,  has  been  friendly 
with  them,  has  made  them  interested  in 
the  new  plan,  has  (seemingly,  at  least) 
listened  to  their  suggestions,  perhaps 
humors  a  whim  or  so,  has  made  it  plain 
that  they  are  picked  out  as  first  to  receive 
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these  brand-new  equipments  as  best  able 
to  demonstrate  tbe  success  of  the  system. 

At  one  of  the  turning  points  is  a  large 
store.  At  this  point  supplies  are  drawn 
and  placed  upon  the  engine  all  newly  pre- 
pared as  to  boxes,  locks,  brackets,  etc., 
and  full  record  made  of  the  equipment 
by  a  local  inspector — one  of  the  two  or 
three  or  half  dozen  men  who  have  been 
collecting  data,  making  inventories,  etc., 
on  this  very  subject  for  a  couple  of 
months  previous.  He  is  breaking  in  an 
assistant  At  the  mother  end  is  another 
such  inspector,  who  has  received  a  copy  of 
the  equipment  list  on  each  engine.  So 
these  two  men,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
engines'  run,  watch  like  hawks  for  the 
appearance  of  the  2,  or  the  12,  that  have 
been  equipped  preliminarily,  and  are 
prompt  to  follow  up  any  irregularity  in 
the  custody  or  use  of  articles  upon  them. 
It  matters  not  in  this  connection  whether 
the  tools,  etc.,  be  locked  in  boxes  on  the 
engine,  and  there  inspected  or  placed  in  a 
box  and  delivered  at  a  tool  or  locker  room 
over  which  the  inspector  presideeh — ^the 
general  method  is  all  the  same.  For 
handling  a  large  volume  of  business  the 
second  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 

A  few  days  pnss.  These  first  few  en- 
gines do  not  "lose''  their  equipment, 
though  a  few  annoying  circumstances 
come  up.  The  "assistants" — new  men 
broken  in — take  up  the  work;  the  ex- 
perienced men  are  transferred  to  other 
points;  still  the  policy  of  "main  line," 
"best  trains"  is  adhered  to,  as  it  is  easier 
to  keep  track  of  these  engines.  They  are 
equipped,  after  the  first  two  weeks  or  a 
month,  say,  at  the  rate  of  one  engine  a 
day  per  inspector  employed.  If  there  were 
one  inspector  employed  for  every  20  or  bO 
engines  in  service  (this  is  for  the  "first 
year" -only — afterwards  it  should  be  one 
for  40  or  50  engines)  tbe  thorough  equip- 
ment should,  theoretically,  take  only  a 
month.  But  it  will  be  longer.  The  branch 
lines  will  not  be  so  easy  to  handle;  the 
freight  engines  will  cause  no  end  of  trou- 
ble; it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  proper 
material  for  inspectors;  it  will  be  slow 
at  best  "breaking  them  in."  If  the  or- 
ganization and  the  equipment  is  worked 
out  in  three  or  four  months,  tbe  thing 
will  have  been  well  done.  Then  for  a 
month  or  so  the  matter  will  be  stationary, 
while  it  settles  dovm  to  being  the  normal 
method  of  operation.  Then  the  less  effi- 
cient inspectors  will  be  dropped,  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  work — and  behold!  the 
system  is  complete,  the  ground-work  is 
done  I    The  equipment  inspector  will  have 


to  stay — or  some  one  in  his  place — ^to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  organization ;  to  main- 
tain efficiency.  But  the  capital  expense 
ceases  and  the  returns  now  come  in.  Is  it 
not  a  subject  worth  at  least  consideration 
by  more  of  our  railroads? 

▲  FEW  VSEXVJj  HINTS. 

A  few  hints  may  be  useful:  Don't 
carry  too  much  on  the  engine — it  is 
meant  to  pull  a  load,  not  to  contain  one. 
Anything  which  is  regularly  carried  on 
passenger  or  baggage  coaches,  or  on  ca- 
booses (such  as  ax  and  saw,  air  and  sig- 
nal hose,  wrecking  frogs,  jacks,  etc.)  need 
not  be  carried  on  the  engine,  too. 

State  laws  should  be  fulfilled. 

Every  article  should  be  marked  plainly 
with  the  company  initials ;.  the  manufac- 
turer is  the  best  one  to  do  this.  And  it 
might  be  well  if  a  little  detective  work 
were  done  in  locating  company  supplies  in 
private  homes,  or  junk  shops;  railroads 
are  generally  regarded  as  public  benefac- 
tors and  providers  in  this  respect. 

Remember  that  if  you  attempt  to  mark 
each  article  with  an  engine  (or  individ- 
ual) number,  or  with  the  name  of  an  en- 
gineer, you  are  going  to  have  many  diffi- 
culties, although  such  markings  are  per- 
haps more  useful  than  troublesome. 

Any  list  put  up  in  the  cab  is  bound  to 
get  dirty. 

Light  or  cheap  locks,  and  any  but  bolt- 
ed hasps  and  hinges  on  locomotive  boxes 
and  lockers  are  worse  than  none,  as  they 
are  easily  (and  usually)  forced  or  broken. 
Get  the  best  locks,  or  make  some  other 
arrangement  for  safeguarding  equipment 

Hostlers  should  have  hammer,  torch 
and  screw  wrench  of  their  own,  so  they 
may  have  no  occasion  to  use  the  engincr 
crew's  kit. 

While  whatever  plan  is  deemed  wisest 
and  decided  upon  should  be  carried  out 
firmly  and  consistently,  one  should  not 
be  too  particular  in  details  in  dealing 
with  enginemen;  one  defeats  one's  pur- 
pose; one  gains  ill-will  rather  than  co- 
operation. 

There  should  be  real  penalties  for  in- 
tentional or  careless  violation  of  rules 
framed  for  the  safeguarding  treatment  or 
use  of  the  equipment 

Engineers  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  efficient  system  in  this  matter 
is  to  their  lasting  assistance  and  con- 
venience. 

Equip  all  engines ;  there  is  then  no  ex- 
cuse for  stealing  from  one  to  the  other. 

Branch  line  engines  will  require  more 
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complete  equipment  than  on  the  main  Freight  engines  will  be  poorest  in 
line,  being  remote  from  large  roundhouse  equipment — and  most  difficult  to  keep  in 
facilities.  equipment,  to  inspect,  to  trace. 
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Erchoea  from  the   Firing   Line 


Anstaer  to  a  Question  on  the  New 
York  Brake  VaWe. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Magazine  I 
noticed  a  question  aslced  by  a  member  on 
the  New  York  Bralce  Valve  (Vaughn-Mc- 
Kee)  1902  Model,  claiming  that  only  a 
6  to  8  pound  reduction  in  train-pipe  pres- 
sure could  be  made,  even  in  the  last  serv- 
ive  notch. 

I  think  that  this  was  caused  by  an 
opening  in  the  brake  valve  between  pas- 
sage H,  which  leads  to  the  supplementary 
reservoir  pipe,  and  chamber  B,  where  it 
extends  under  the  excess  pressure  valve, 
causing  chamber  D  and  the  supplement- 
ary reservoir  to  be  charged  with  main 
reservoir  pressure. 

Hence,  in  making  service  applications, 
main  reservoir  air  flowing  into  passage 
H  through  this  opening  enters  chamber 
D,  moving  piston  E  V  104  ^  forward 
quickly  and  causing  graduating  valve  E 
V  110  A  to  cover  port  F  before  train  pipe 
pressure  has  reduced  as  it  should. 

Ghas.  Muxeb. 

•      •      • 

Poor  CoaU 

Although  I  am  a  good  ways  off  from 
toy  home  lodge,  and,  in  fact,  I  left  there 
shortly  after  becoming  a  member,  and 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  Magazine  from 
the  boys  at  home,  I  will  endeavor  to  write 
a  few  words  about  the  road  on  which  I 
am  employed. 

I  think  a  majority  of  the  boys  have 
read  the  articles  in  "Echoes  from  the  Fir- 
ing Line"  relating  to  the  statement  made 
at  the  recent  Master  Mechanics'  Conven- 
tion by  the  general  master  mechanic  of  a 
prominent  Southwestern  road,  viz. :  That 
of  firing  an  engine  250  miles  without 
cleaning  the  fire  or  raking  the  ashpan, 
and  then  shaking  the  fire  out  in  15  min- 
utes. This,  I  think,  would  be  a  pretty 
hard  matter  to  do.  We  can  make  250 
miles  on  one  fire,  but  we  certainly  do 
have  to  rake  our  pans  with  the  coal  we 
have.  We  get  a  very  poor  grade  of  coal, 
but  the  engines  are  all  good  steamers.  I 
understand,  however,  that,  on  the  test 
trip  referred  to  the  engine  was  supplied 
with  selected  coal. 

Ever3rthing  is  in  the  "pool"  here,  and 
we  have  some  pretty  good  drags,  2,000 


tons  being  the  limit,  but  we  generally  get 
over  the  road  in  good  shape.  We  have  a 
good  schedule  and  a  good  set  of  officials 
to  work  for,  as  well  as  good  engineers  to 
work  with.  Member. 

^      ^      ^ 

Poor  CoaU 

I  received  my  Magazine,  and  after  care« 
fully  reading  it  over  I  find  that  others  are 
bothered  on  account  of  poor  coal.  We 
have  a  run  of  166  miles,  and  it  is  some- 
what hilly.  We  have  four  passenger 
trains,  two  each  way,  and  have  the  ten- 
wheel  Cook  and  Rogers  engines.  Some  of 
them  steam  good,  while  others  do  not. 
Our  time  for  this  run  is  4  hours  and  30 
minutes,  but  we  do  not  always  make  it. 
Onr  coal  is  bad,  and  when  one  throws  it 
in  the  firebox  it  swells  up  and  bursts, 
and  then  fills  up.  There  has  been  as 
much  as  1  hour  and  30  minutes  lost  dur- 
ing one  trip  on  account  of  poor  coal  and 
engine  not  steaming.  Our  freight  engines 
at  present  are  in  poorer  shape  than  I  have 
ever  seen  them.  Business  is  good  and 
every  one  is  working  as  much  as  they 
want  to.  Our  freight  engines  are  of  the 
eight-wheel  type,  with  the  short  and  nar- 
row firebox,  but  it  will  only  be  a  short 
time  until  we  have  the  large  class  of  en- 
gines here. 

One  thing  I  can  truthfully  say,  we  do 
not  have  clinkers  to  contend  with,  as  our 
coal  does  not  clinker.  We  have  a  poeid 
schedule  and  can  make  a  fair  month's 
pny.  I  hope  that  all  will  get  better  coal 
in  the  future.  Membeb. 


Poor  Coat  and  Other  DisadVan- 
tages. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  red  tape 
here  where  I  am  working.  We  have  all 
classes  of  engines,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest,  from  the  oldest  to  the  newest, 
and  from  the  old-fashioned  to  the  latest 
improved.  When  we  do  not  do  just  as 
some  of  the  officials  think  we  ^hould  then 
we  have  to  use  some  of  the  company's 
writing  material.  We  have  a  contract 
with  the  company  in  regard  to  switch 
engines,  something  like  this:  Each  crew 
will  be  entitled  to  one  meal  hour,  which 
shall  begin  between  five  hours  and  fivt 
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hoars  and  a  half  from  time  of  going  to 
work,  and  if  held  on  duty  longer  than 
five  hours  and  thirty  minutes  they  shall 
be  paid  one  hour  overtime  and  be  allowed 
40  minutes  in  which  to  eat.  I  tied  up  a 
crew  after  being  on  duty  six  hours  and 
forty-five  minutes,  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
yardmaster  turned  the  engine  in  he  re- 
ported the  fireman  for  tying  up  the  crew. 
The  consequence  was  that  statements  hnd 
to  be  made  out  for  the  yardmaster,  train- 
master, agent,  master  mechanic  and  su- 
perintendent, and  probably  when  we  think 
we  are  through  with  them  all  another  let- 
ter is  received  asking  what  we  are  going 
to  do  in  the  future  when  such  a  question 
arises.  I  referred  to  the  article  in  our 
contract  governing  same  and  was  told 
that  the  company  would  not  stand  for  any 
fireman  tying  up  a  crew,  and  that  they 
must  take  their  lunch  with  them  if  they 
are  not  going  to  get  through  with  the 
work  in  time.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  other  brothers  if  they  have 
troubles  of  this  kind. 

Of  course,  our  engines  are  some  better 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  but  when 
we  get  a  tank  of  slack  and  dirt  to  fire 
with  we  try  to  spread  it  on  the  fire,  but 
it  sticks  so  tight  to  the  shovel  that  we 
can  hardly  get  it  off,  because  this  kind  of 
fuel  has  to  be.  wet  down  or  it  will  all  go 
out  of  the  stack  as  fast  as  it  is  put  in 
the  firebox.  We  work  very  hard  on  ac- 
count of  this  coal,  and  when  we  get  in 
there  is  a  message  wanting  to  know  why 
we  failed  to  keep  engine  hot.  When  the 
next  fireman  goes  out  very  likely  he  will 
have  a  good  tank  of  coal,  and  keeps  the 
engine  hot,  and  then  the  oflScials  say  that 
the  other  fireman  was  no  good.  I  recall 
one  instance  when  a  yard  fireman  was 
called  to  make  a  trip  on  the  road,  and 
with  the  poor  coal  he  had  could  not  keep 
the  engine  hot  and  make  proper  time  with 
two  cars.  The  next  day  I  was  on  this 
same  engine  and  kept  her  hot  all  over  the 
road.  Now,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  brothers  who  have  to  put  up 
with  these  «ame  conditions.      Member. 

•      •      • 

Experiences  in  the  Northwest* 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  for  the  past  three  years,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  to  our  worthy  brothers,  as  I 
am  on  the  verge  of  being  classed  as  a 
'^boomer."  I  have  had  enough  misfortune 
to  bring  me  a  new  job  just  about  every 
change  of  the  moon.  Five  years  ago  on 
the  railway  on  which  I  am  employed  I 


filled  a  personal  record  blank  covering  my 
record  for  nine  years,  passed  the  required 
examination  (on  eyes  and  ears)  and  was 
put  to  work  as  a  locomotive  fireman. 

At  that  time  the  smallest  make  of  con- 
solidated engine  were  considered  a  very 
large  battleship.  After  shoveling  about 
as  much  dirt  on  a  trip  as  it  would  take 
at  the  present  time  to  pick  up  a  train  and 
change  from  simple  to  compound,  I  would 
(like  a  great  many  others)  register  in  at 
the  restaurant,  collapse  in  the  nearest 
chair,  and  resolve  in  a  loud  voice  to  go 
sheep  herding  on  the  following  day,  pro- 
viding I  woke  up  again.  The  firemen  have 
considered  themselves  overworked  and 
poorly  paid  from  the  start,  but  I  think 
this  is  about  the  most  appropriate  time 
they  have  ever  had  in  which  to  complain. 
Perish  the  thought  that  locomotive  firing 
is  good  exercise  or  a  healthy  position  for 
a  minute,  and  consider  what  a  constitu- 
tion is  required  to  enter  the  service. 
There  are  a  few  engineers  who  have  been 
running  for  ten  years  or  longer  that  will 
tell  the  firemen  of  the  present  date  how 
they  did  their  work,  the  time  they  served, 
and  the  big  engines  they  fired,  and  when 
the  pointer  on  a  hog  refuses  to  respond, 
instead  of  getting  down  and  taking  a 
peep  at  the  real  thing,  that  class  of  men 
will  say,  "Put  some  up  in  front,"  and 
when  a  stranger  gets  on  the  engine  with 
them  they  begin  to  analyze  his  personal 
record,  or  salute  him  with  a  "Who  are 
you?" 

I  was  given  a  position  at  this  place  in 
preference  to  transportation,  but  am 
afraid  it  will  cost  an  awful  effort  to  stay 
for  promotion.  We  are  called  two  or 
three  hours  before  leaving  time  (just  as 
the  caller  pleases),  and  leave  the  house 
wondering  how  long  it  will  take  to  make 
the  voyage.  As  business  is  crowded  on 
the  main  line,  we  go  over  a  branch  route, 
which  is  forty  miles  farther,  and  on  which 
a  dray  can  take  and  make  better  time.  • 
They  call  it  "going  round  the  horn" — a 
fair  comparison  to  going  round  South 
America  after  the  canal  is  done.  We  have 
the  Schenectady  cross-over  compound 
locomotives  of  the  perspiration  type. 
After  eating  about  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
rawhide  at  the  nearest  boarding  house, 
we  can  climb  up  on  deck,  strip  down  to  a 
thin  suit  of  underwear,  don  the  blue,  and 
get  ready  to  transfer  thirty  tons  of  good, 
dusty  Pittsburg  coal.  Then  we  fill  snd 
trim  the  necessary  lamps,  wipe  the  win- 
dows, fill  about  three  lubricators,  take 
water  (if  we  get  a  chance  at  the  tank 
track),  steal  a  clinker  hook  and  pindi 
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bar,  fill  a  couple  of  engine  oilers,  place 
the  tallow  pot  in  emergency  position, 
hand  the  engineer  the  monkey-wrench  and 
a  piece  of  waste,  and  then  get  a  jag  of 
water,  when  we  are  ready  to  give  the 
**hog"  a  couple  of  switches  on  the  lead, 
and  that  usually  completes  the  round- 
house performance.    After  this  we  couple 


on  to  about  seventy-five  loads ;  loading  is 
a  great  advantage,  as  the  shooting-off  sys- 
tem begins  on  the  arrival  of  the  captain. 
The  runs,  like  most  others,  are  not  fast 
enough  to  make  any  one  seasick,  but  a 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach  is  often  ex- 
perienced before  the  trip  is  completed. 

Membeb. 


Grease  as  a  Lubricant  for  Locomotives. 


During  the  past  five  years  the  use  of 
grease  as  a  lubricant  for  the  driving  jour- 
nals and  crank  pins  of  locomotives  has 
rapidly  increased,  so  that  it  is  now  the 
regular  practice  on  the  majority  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. In  order  to  insure  success  with  such 
lubricant  several  modifications  are  made 
in  the  ordinary  driving  box.  There  is  no 
groove  or  oil  hole  in  the  crown  of  the 
bearing,  but  slots  are  located  in  the  sides 
at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  from  the 
horizontal.  The  bearing  surface  is  cut 
back  %  to  1  inch  from  the  bottom  edge, 
so  as  to  give  a  slight  clearance.  The  cel- 
lar is  fitted  with  an  inner  case  held  up  to 
journal  by  springs  and  covered  with  a 
I>erforated  plate,  through  which  the 
grease  is  forced.  For  main  and  side  rods 
the  cup  is  provided  with  a  screw  plug, 
which  forces  the  grease  through  the  cup 
and  distributes  it  on  the  bcfhring.  The 
consumption  of  grease  for  driving  and 
crank  pin  journal  on  the  Lackawanna  is 
reported  as  450  miles  per  pound  for  con- 
solidation engines  and  465  miles  per 
pound  for  passenger  engines. 

In  a  report  on  grease  as  a  lubricant, 
presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  it  is 
admitted  that  oil  is  a  more  natural  and 
better  lubricant  for  locomotive  bearings 
than  grease,  and  as  it  has  a  lower  viscos- 
ity, it  offers  less  resistance  to  motion,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  grease  remains  on 
the  bearings  when  they  run  at  high  tem- 
peratures, its  use  tends  to  reduce  engine 
failures.  Driving  journals  and  crank 
pins  on  large  modern  locomotives  are  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  in  a  good  state  of  lubri- 
cation with  oil  for  the  following  reasons : 
First,  they  are  exposed  to  high  tempera- 
ture radiating  from  the  firebox  and  ash- 
pan  ;  second,  careless  methods  at  the  ash 
pit  allow  locomotives  to  stand  over  hot 
coals,   and   a   neglect   to   dampen   ashes 


allows  dust  to  collect  on  the  bearings; 
third,  large  driving  box  cellars  are  diffi- 
cult to  remove  and  apply,  which  leads  to 
indifferent  and  careless  methods  by  those 
assigned  to  box  packing;  fourth,  the 
waste  packing  is  often  of  poor  quality 
and  the  jarring  of  the  engine  causes  it  to 
settle  away  from  the  journal.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  latter  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  lubrication  by  oil  with  waste 
packing  has  so  often  failed  on  large  bear- 
ings. 

The  report  above  referred  to  states  that 
grease  as  a  lubricant  for  any  but  driving 
journals  and  crank  pins  is  not  an  econom- 
ical or  safe  practice.  Some  roads  have 
used  grease  for  lubricating  eccentrics  and 
others  have  applied  it  to  the  journal  bear- 
ings of  trailing  axles  and  those  of  the 
leading  engine  truck,  but  in  such  places 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Various  reasons  have  been  given  to 
explain  why  a  lubricant  like  grease  may 
be  successful  on  a  driving  journal  and  not 
on  a  truck  journal,  but  we  believe  that  the 
best  one  is  that  which  takes  account  of 
the  variation  in  pressure  on  the  back  and 
front  of  the  driving  journal  with  each 
succeeding  stroke  of  the  piston,  allowing  a 
viscous  lubricant  like  grease  to  reach  the 
upper  portions  of  the  bearing.  In  a  truck 
journal  the  axle  is  not  connected  with 
reciprocating  machinery,  the  pressure  on 
the  bearing  is  nearly  constant,  and  the 
same  opportunity  for  the  lubricant  to 
reach  the  zone  of  greatest  pressure  Is  not 
found.  This  lateral  movement  of  jour- 
nals in  their  bearings  is  also  found  with 
crank  pins,  and  this  explains  why  the 
permissible  pressures  per  square  inch  of 
bearing  in  main  and  connecting  rods  is 
very  much  higher  than  with  ordinary  car 
bearings.  It  is  also  a  good  explanation 
for  the  successful  use  of  grease  on  large 
locomotive  rod  bearings. 

When  used  as  a  lubricant  grease  re- 
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quires  that  the  journal  shall  be  heated  up 
to  such  a  temperature  that  it  will  cause 
it  to  flow.  The  generation  of  heat  in  this 
way  must  be  at  the  expense  of  power  and 
of  wear,  and  for  this  reason  it  can  not  be 
regarded  as  an  ideal  lubricant,  but  rather 
as  an  emergency  measure.  The  tests  of 
consolidation  locomotives  with  cylinders 
22  by  28  inches  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road plant  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
were  made  with  one  engine  lubricated 
with  grease  and  one  with  oil,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  friction  of  the  machinery 
was  much  greater  when  grease  was  used. 
At  ICO  revolutions,  equivalent  to  26.6 
miles  per  hour,  the  engine  on  which 
grease  was  used  developed  1,100  cylinder 
horse-power,  and  the  lost  work  due  to 
machine  friction  amounted  to  224  horse- 
power, or  about  20  per  cent.  At  the  speed 
given  this  is  equivalent  to  3,171  pounds 
frictional  drawbar  pull.  It  is  also  dem- 
onstrated by  a  brief  experience  that  the 
wear  of  axles  and  crank  pins  when  lubri- 
cated with  grease  is  much  more  rapid 
than  when  oil  is  used. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  cost  of 
hibiication  with  oil  or  grease,  but  the  in- 


creased resistance  due  to  the  use  of  grease 
must  require  a  larger  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  the  more  rapid  wear  of  journals 
calls  for  more  frequent  renewals  of  axles 
and  crank  pins,  so  that  the  total  cost  of 
locomotive  operation  when  grease  is  used 
for  lubricating  the  main  bearings  must 
be  greater  than  it  is  with  oil.  During  the 
present  period  of  prosperity  and  heavy 
traffic  lubrication  by  grease  has  undoubt- 
edly rendered  great  resistance  by  prevent- 
ing delays  due  to  hot  bearings,  and  the 
operation  of  the  locomotive  is  made  much 
easier  and  is  attended  with  greater  com- 
fort to  all  concerned,  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  down,  because  it 
is  less  troublesome,  though  directly  more 
expensive.  In  dull  times,  however,  when 
smaller  economies  are  carefully  investi- 
gated, the  question  of  the  actual  economy 
of  grease  lubrication  must  come  under  re- 
view, and  it  is  possible  that  then  greater 
efforts  will  be  directed  toward  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  oil,  as  better  methods  than 
those  which  depend  on  the  usual  waste 
packing  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted. 
— The  Railway  Age. 
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Technical    Contributions 


Taking  Care  of  the  Engineer's 
Brake  ValVe.—The  Equalizing 
Discharge  VatVe. 

Engineers  in  all  branches  of  railroad 
service  do  not  seem  to  have  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  Importance  in  having  that  part 
of  their  brake  valve  in  correct  operative 
condition  that  exhausts  the  train-pipe 
pressure  when  making  service-brake  ap- 
plications— the  equalizing  discharge  pis- 
ton and  valve,  together  with  their  cor- 
relative  parts,  such  as  the  equalizing  res- 
ervoir, rotary  valve  ports,  air  gauge,  pip- 
ing, etc. 

In  the  fourth  position  of  the  brake 
valve  handle  this  equalizing  mechanism 
operates  to  reduce,  by  exhausting,  pres- 
sure from  the  train  brake  pipe  rapidly 
enough  to  cause  the  triples  on  all  of  the 
cars  to  make  their  definite  initial  move- 
ment, supplying  enough  pressure  from  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  to  the  brake  cylinder 
to  force  the  piston  past  the  waste,  or 
leakage  groove  of  the  latter,  and  the  shoes 
against  the  wheels,  regardless  of  the 
length — however  long — of  the  train  line; 
yet,  with  the  shortest  possible  train  line — 
piping  of  little  volume — say  the  light  en- 
gine, with  quick-action  triple  on  the  tend- 
er— it  must  reduce  that  pressure  so  very 
slowly  as  not  to  permit  the  sensitive 
quick-action  triple  valves  to  slide  into 
emergency  position ;  and  this  shifting  of 
the  capacity  of  the  discharge  valve  to 
empty  the  train  brake  pipe  is  done  auto- 
matically; therefore,  the  correct  adjust- 
ment of  parts,  and  ease  of  movement  must 
be  maintained,  or  trouble  will  result — 
troubles,  too,  that  many  engineers  do  not 
understand ;  some  that  they  do  not  asso- 
ciate with  brake  valve  defects,  in  their 
minds,  causing  trouble  and  expense  to 
both  engineer  and  railroad  company,  and 
it  is  these  that  I  shall  try  to  make  plain. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  you  are 
a  student  and  have  familiarized  yourself 
with  the  inside  construction  of  the  engi- 
neer's brake  valve — especially  the  equaliz- 
ing piston  and  discharge  valve — remem- 
bering that  the  two  forces  that  we  are 
"up  against"  when  making  a  service  ap- 
plication are  the  pressures  in  the  train 
brake  pipe  hcneath  the  equalizing  piston, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  D  altave 
the  piston. 

Presgure,  to  any  extent,  can  be  held  Id 


a  space  as  small  as  desired,  but  volume  or 
amount  is  required  as  well  as  pressure  im 
chamber  Z),  in  order  that  it  may  be  ffrad- 
uaUy  reduced.  It  should  be,  say,  about 
12  inches  in  diameter  by  12  inches  in 
height. 

Now,  that  would  make  the  brake  valve 
too  large  and  bulky — wouldn't  hardly  be 
room  for  it  in  the  cab ;  therefore,  cham- 
ber D  is  made  only  large  enough  to  permit 
the  required  lift  of  the  equalizing  piston, 
and  a  t)ipe  leads  from  it  to  the  equalizing 
reservoir,  where  the  necessary  volume  is 
contained,  this  pipe  branching  ofiF  to  the 
duplex  air  gauge,  the  black  pointer  regis- 
tering the  pressure  in  chamber  D  always, 
but  only  showing  train-line  pressure  when 
the  brake  valve  is  in  running  position,  be- 
cause both  pressures  are  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other  then,  and  continue 
to  hold  equal  pressures  after  the  brake 
valve  has  been  placed  on  lap,  unless  train- 
pipe  leakage  is  unusually  heavy. 

When  the  pressure  in  chamber  D  is  re- 
duced the  equalizing  piston  rises  and  its 
discharge  valve  is  opened,  exhausting 
pressure  from  the  train  pipe  until  it  is 
down  to  an  equalization  with  that  of  the 
air  in  chamber  Z),  when  the  valve  auto- 
matically closes. 

In  case  of  unusual  action,  remember 
that  the  only  causes  for  the  discharge  of 
pressure  from  the  train-line  exhaust  are: 
Reduction  of  pressure  in  chamber  D,  and 
increase  of  the  pressure  in  the  train  pipe 
without  any  corresponding  increase  of  the 
pressure  in  chamber  D.  The  normal  ac- 
tion is  when  the  reduction  of  chamber  D 
pressure  is  effected  through  the  prelim- 
inary exhaust  ports  of  the  rotary  valve, 
in  the  service-stop  position. 

The  pressure  in  chamber  D  can  not  well 
be  reduced  while  the  engineer's  brake 
valve  is  in  running  position,  because  it  is 
then  being  kept  supplied  with  train-pipe 
pressure  through  the  equalizing  t^rt, 
which  will  more  than  equal  any  losses 
from  chamber  I) -through  mere  leakage. 

But  there  are  a  good  many  places  for 
this  leakage  to  occur — the  same  on  every 
engine  in  the  United  States  that  is 
equipped  with  up-to-date  Westinghouse 
brake  valves — so  let's  figure  out,  and  re- 
member, where  they  are : 

First,  gasket  32,  the  large  leather  one 
between  the  lower  and  intermediate  por- 
tions of  the  brake  valve  body,  that  also 
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cushions  the  upward  stroke  of  the  equal- 
izing piston.  If  the  gasket  is  In  good 
shape  a  leak  through  it  from  chamber  D 
to  the  atmosphere  may  be  stopped  by 
tightening  the  four  main  bolts  of  the 
brake  valve  body. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  brake  valve  body  is  the  pipe 
fitting  from  chamber  D,  It  has  been 
known  to  leak  at  the  point  where  it 
screws  into  the  valve  body.  Try  it  with 
soapsuds.  This  fitting  has  two  unions  a 
few  inches  from  the  brake  valve,  one  in 
the  branch  pipe  line  to  the  air  gauge 
(black  indicator),  and  the  other  in  the 
route  to  the  equalizing  reservoir.  If  they 
neither  leak,  try  all  of  the  ordinary  joints 
in  the  piping,  and  you  will  probably  come 
to  a  brass,  ground-joint  union  at  the  air 
gauge  connection,  which  is  one  of  the 
oftenest  to  leak  and  the  hardest  to  find. 

It  is  very  important  that  no  water  shall 
accumulate  in  the  equalizing  reservoir, 
and  there  is  a  drain  plug  in  the  bottom  of 
it  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  drawn  off 
occasionally — another  possible  point  of 
leakage.  Some  engineers  remove  that  plug 
and  substitute  a  ^-inch  drain  cock,  but  it 
should  not  be  done,  because  those  cocks 
are  quick  to  score  out  and  leak. 

The  leak  hardest  to  find,  however,  when 
only  a  slight  one,  and  that  very  often  hap- 
pens, is  in  one  of  the  gauge  tubes.  Either 
the  tube  splits  or  the  solder  softens  where 
the  outer  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  and 
the  movement  attached.  It  has  often  oc- 
curred that  every  indication  pointed  to 
the  fact  of  a  leak  of  chamber  D  pressure 
to  the  atmosphere,  but  not  being  able  to 
find  the  leak  the  inspectors  concluded  that 
they  were  mistaken,  and  the  trouble  con- 
tinued until  some  one  well  enough  posted 
to  know  that  the  leak  had  to  be  from  some 
part  or  connection  of  chamber  D  broke 
into  the  air  gauge  and  found  the  leak 
there,  having  been  so  muflSed  by  the  gauge 
casing  as  to  deceive  everybody  but  the 
man  who  looked  there  for  it,  because  he 
knew  it  had  to  be  there. 

When  the  engineer's  valve  is  lapped, 
maift  reservoir  supply  to  the  train  pipe  is 
closed,  and  train-pipe  supply  to  chamber 
D  ceases.  Now,  if  those  leaks  that  were 
heretofore  so  insignificant  will  let  the 
pressure  escape  from  chamber  D  faster 
than  it  can  be  supplied  through  leakage 
from  the  train  pipe  past  the  equalizing 
piston,  the  piston  will  rise,  and  there  will 
be  a  steady,  or  intermittent,  but  continual 
exhaust  of  train-pipe  pressure  as  long  as 
the  engineer's  valve  remains  on  lap,  or 
until  the  train  pipe  is  emptied ;  but  if  the 


leakage  past  the  piston  is  as  great  as  the 
outleak  from  chamber  D  and  the  equaliz- 
ing discharge  valve  does  not  open,  this 
drain  of  pressure  is  finally  from  the  train 
pipe,  and  if  the  train  line  is  short  the 
reduction  will  cause  brakes  to  apply. 

When  operating  Westinghouse  quick- 
action  triple  valves  that  have  been  in 
service  for  some  time  an  irregular  action 
nearly  the  same  as  just  described  will  be 
obtained  from  the  equalizing  discharge 
valve  when  there  is  nothing  whatever 
wrong  with  it  or  any  other  part  of  the 
engineer's  brake  valve,  if  unnecessary  re- 
ductions are  made  from  chamber  D  after 
the  brakes  are  fully  applied — after  a  25- 
pound  reduction  has  been  made.  These 
leaks,  or  blows,  do  not  tend  to  further 
reduce  the  train-pipe  pressure,  but  pre- 
vent its  increase,  are  short  in  duration, 
and  not  accompanied  by  any  fall  of  the 
black  gauge  pointer.  The  cause  is  that 
brake  cylinder  pressures  are  passing  to 
the  train  pipe  through  leaking  check 
valves  in  the  quick-action  triples.  This 
can  not  take  place  until  the  brake  cylin- 
ders have  received  all  of  the  pressure  that 
the  auxiliary  reservoirs  can  give  them, 
which  means  a  complete  application ;  nor 
then  unless  the  engineman  keeps  drawing 
off  more  of  the  train-line  air,  because  he 
doesn't  know  any  better,  or  gets  rattled; 
and  engineers  have  booked  orders  to  have 
brake  valve  tested  to  find  the  supposed 
defect  that  was  causing  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton to  flutter,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  brake  valve  had  given  proof  of  its 
own  proper  action  at  every  service  reduc- 
tion that  was  necessary  to  secure  full-on 
applications  of  the  brakes.  Any  brake 
valve  of  the  equalizing  discharge  type  will 
show  those  latter  irregularities  under  the 
conditions  as  stated. 

When  our  train  changes  engines  we 
will  release  and  recharge  the  brakes  be- 
fore cutting  off  the  engine,  and  after  it 
pulls  away  from  the  train  the  inspector 
opens  the  angle  cock  and  draws  off  about 
40  pounds  of  air  to  hold  brakes  applied 
for  inspection.  No  matter  how  gently  the 
reduction  is  made,  at  the  instant  that  he 
closes  the  cock  the  brakes  on  the  baggage, 
mail  and  express  cars  automatically  re- 
lease at  their  triple-valves.  The  reason 
is,  in  running  over  one  division  the  cars 
with  smallest  cylinders  and  longest  lever- 
age develop  longer  piston  travel,  with  the 
same  shoe  wear,  than  the  heavier  coaches 
with  largest  cylinders  and  shorter  lever- 
age ;  the  highest  pressure  was  obtained  in 
the  cylinders  of  shortest  piston  travel, 
and,  following  the  4(Kpound  reduction,  it 
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leaked  back  throagh  the  check  yalves,  in- 
creasing the  train  line  to  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  in  the  auxiliary  reseryoirs 
and  brake  cylinders  of  longest  piston 
travel  and  least  final  pressure,  thereby  re- 
leasing the  triples  on  the  latter  cars. 

The  reason  that  this  release  did  not 
occur  when  the  engineer  made  a  40-pound 
redaction  was  that  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge valve  prevented  any  increase  of 
the  train-pipe  pressure  by  that  popping 
and  irregular  action  that  we  have  al- 
luded to. 

It  was  to  prevent  such  premature  re- 
lease of  brakes,  caused  by  undesired  in- 
crease or  surge  of  the  train-pipe  air,  that 
the  equalizing  discharge  valve  was  intro- 
duced, and  later  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  proper  operation  of  the 
quick-action  triple  valves  when  they  came 
into  use. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  fast 
we  can  draw  pressure  direct  from  the 
train  pipe  without  the  triples  jumping 
into  quick  action,  an  experienced  brake- 
man  finding  it  difficult  to  make  a  strong 
service  application  by  opening  the  rear 
angle  cock,  when  he  is  in  a  common 
hurry;  but  by  subletting  the  job  to  the 
equalizing  discharge  piston  and  valve,  ar- 
ranging the  sizes  of  ports  and  volume  of 
chamber  D  in  correct  proportion  to  each 
other  and  to  the  lift  of  the  valve,  the  pres- 
sure can  be  discharged  from  a  volume  of 
the  length  of  the  longest  freight  train  rap- 
idly enough  to  actuate  all  triples,  and  fill 
the  brake  cylinders  quick  enough  to  get 
their  pistons  all  out  past  the  leakage 
grooves.  Yet,  with  a  short  train,  this 
same  valve  will  automatically  so  reduce 
the  volume  that  it  discharges  per  second 
that  in  case  of  the  engine  and  tender 
alone  a  quick-action  triple  on  the  tender 
will  give  correct  graduated  applications 
if  it  and  the  engineer's  brake  vaJve  are 
both  in  proper  condition. 

A  train  line  of  seven  or  more  cars  in 
length  contains  enough  volume  that  it 
may  be  reduced  through  the  widest  open- 
ing of  the  equalizing  discharge  valve  with- 
out the  triples  going  on  at  emergency, 
and  the  arrangement  of  ports,  etc.,  are 
such  that  the  train-pipe  exhaust  does  open 
fully  at  any  chamber  D  reduction  when 
there  are  not  less  than  about  seven  cars. 

As  the  train  line  is  shortened  to  less 
than  five  or  seven  cars  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton does  not  rise  quite  to  the  leather  seat 
(gasket  5S),  at  service  reductions,  and 
the  lift  becomes  less,  until  with  the  light 
engine  the  opening  of  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge valve  is  so  slight  that  the  train- 


pipe  air  exhausting  through  it  is  hardly 
noticed,  its  sound  being  indistinguished  by 
the  louder  blast  from  chamber  D;  and 
this  is  necessary,  as,  if  the  pressure  was 
discharged  from  a  train  line  of  but  five 
cars,  or  less,  through  the  full  opening  of 
the  equalizing  discharge  valve,  quick  ac- 
tion would  ensue. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  nothing 
disturb  this  automatic  restriction  of  the 
train-pipe  exhaust,  and  to  that  end  stand- 
ards must  not  he  altered.  Do  not  allow 
any  water  to  collect  in  the  equalizing  res- 
ervoir, as  that  reduces  its  measurement  of 
air  pressure  capacity;  in  fact,  those  10- 
inch  by  12-inch  reservoirs,  ajB  made  for 
years,  were  never  an  inch  too  big,  and 
they  are  now  being  made  10-inch  by  14%- 
inch. 

The  preliminary  exhaust  port  In  the 
rotary  valve  seat — the  one  bushed  down 
till  it  is  only  the  size  of  the  brass  wire 
you  use  in  tracing  the  passages  through 
air-brake  sectionals — ^must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  any  smaller  by  gumming 
up,  but  do  not  clean  it  out  with  a  nail  or 
other  hard  instrument  that  may  cause  the 
least  bit  of  increase  in  the  diameter  of 
this  small  port. 

Do  not  remove  the  elbow  fitting  at  the 
train-line  exhaust,  and  don't  trust  a  brake 
valve  with  this  elbow  missing  to  operate 
a  train  of  air.  It  is  sometimes  taken  off 
when  the  engine  is  to  be  used  as  a  switch- 
er, in  order  to  secure  prompter  action  of 
the  driver  and  tender  brakes  in  the  serv- 
ice notch  of  the  brake  valve.  The  small- 
est area  for  the  outlet  of  train-pipe  air  is 
through  this  elbow,  9/32  inch  in  diameter 
— about  a  quarter  of  an  inch — so  that  its 
removal  means  quite  an  enlargement,  and 
an  inducement  to  quick  action. 

At  a  service  brake  application  the  re- 
duction of  chamber  D  pressure  through 
the  preliminary  exhaust  ports  should 
cause  the  black  pointer  of  the  duplex 
gauge  to  fall  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
per  second,  or  not  less  than  four  seconds 
nor  more  than  five  seconds  for  a  fall  from 
70  pounds  down  to  50.  If  the  drop 
should  be  faster — from  defects,  as  noted — 
the  result  will  probably  be  quick  action, 
on  a  passenger  train,  and  an  undesirably 
heavy  service  brake  application  on  a 
freight  train. 

With  all  parts  correct  in  size,  and  so 
on,  heavy  action  at  the  wrong  time  fre- 
quently occurs  on  account  of  equalizlxig 
pistons  being  sticky  from  dirt  and  gum, 
or  a  new  ring  "fitted"  to  the  piston  by 
the  boiler  washer  in  an  idle  moment. 

To  test  the  sensitiveness  of  the  equal- 
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izing  piston  make  service  reductions  and 
notice  difference  in  time  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  preliminary  exhaust  and 
train-pipe  discharge,  which  should  be  but 
barely  noticeable — something  that  but  few 
engineers  pay  any  attention  to. 

During  the  summer  the  instruction  car 
visiting  a  division  terminal  stood  on  a 
"safety  deposit"  track  close  to  the  cinder 
pit.  I  slept  in  the  car,  and  during  the 
three  weeks  I  heard  through  the  open 
window  the  hostlers  stop  every  engine  on 
two  divisions  at  that  clinker  pit  by  serv- 
ice applications;  and  to  every  engineer 
that  came  to  me  I  could  tell  the  way  that 
his  train  brakes  acted,  usually,  at  service 
applications.  From  some  engines  I  could 
hear  nothing  but  air  from  chamber  Z), 
while  on  others  the  service-stop  position 
caused  a  blast,  delayed,  but  loud  as  an 
emergency  application. 

So  don't  always  think  it's  defective 
triples  when  you  jerk  the  train — or  it 
you.  All  winter  long  a  local-stop,  three- 
car  passenger  train,  pulled  by  the  same 
engine  every  day,  but  by  two  alternating 
engineers,  was  having  trouble  with  the 
brakes  banging  on  at  emergency  at  ordi- 
nary station  stops.  One  of  the  engineers 
knew  it  was  the  fault  of  train  brakes,  and 
that  settled  it — from  his  point  of  view. 
The  other  man  wasn't  so  sure,  and  if 
there  was  anything  defective  about  the 
engine  equipment  he  wanted  to  find  and 
cure  it. 

Close  testing  proved  the  train  brakes 
all  right,  but,  for  the  assurance  of  dead 
certainty,  bran-new  quick-action  triple 
valves  were  installed  on  the  cars,  yet  still 
they  "wouldn't  be  good" — didn't  give 
emergency  action  at  every  stop  during  a 
trip — just  occasionally,  but  they  never 
missed  a  trip. 

Having  the  train  brakes  eliminated 
from  the  zone  of  suspicion,  the  cause  of 
the  heavy  braking  had  to  he  on  ike  en- 
gine, and,  meeting  her  in  from  an  un- 
usually rough  trip  in  charge  of  the  man 
open  for  conviction,  I  proceeded  to  test 
for  the  sensitiveness '  of  the  equalizing 
discharge  valve — or  its  piston — making 
continuous  5-pound  reductions.  Cham- 
ber D  and  the  train  pipe  would  begin  to 
exhaust  at  almost  the  same  instant,  and 
it  began  to  look  like  an  alibi.  About  two 
dozen  correct  reductions  had  been  made 
and  the  engineer  had  observed  that  *if 
anything  wrong  could  be  found  by  such  a 
test  he  would  have  located  it  a  long  time 
before,"  when  an  initial  reduction  from  70 
pounds  failed  to  open  the  train  line  ex- 
baoat,  a  clear,  heavy  blast  coming  from 


chamber  D  until  the  black  gauge  pointer 
had  fallen  to  about  55  pounds,  when  with 
a  flash  the  equalizing  discharge  valve 
opened  and  the  train-pipe  air  wa^  out 
within  about  one  second. 

Then  the  engineer,  in  his  booking  of  re- 
quired repair  work,  ordered  that  the 
equalizing  piston  be  examined  for  defects, 
and  he  staj'ed  with  them  until  the  work 
was  attended  to;  and  both  engineers 
never  again  shook  up  the  passengers  on 
the  plug  run. 

The  matter  was  traced  back  to  the  day 
the  engine  was  turned  out  from  the  back 
shop.  The  man  that  broke  her  in,  light, 
up  the  hill  to  Qun  Club  and  back,  could 
get  no  train-pipe  exhaust  in  the  service 
position  of  the  brake  valve,  and  had  used 
the  emergency.  After  a  while  he  opened 
up  the  brake  valve  and  found  the  equaliz- 
ing piston  stuck  in  the  down  position  by 
what  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  iron  screw- 
thread  wedged  between  the  packing  ring 
and  bushing;  worked  it  out,  and  the 
equalizing  discharge  was  apparently  in 
normal  condition  again;  but  the  scars 
remained. 

The  engine  was  turned  over  to  the  reg- 
ular crews  on  the  local  passenger  run,  and 
trouble  from  the  brake  valve  began  at 
once,  occurring  only,  however,  when  the 
equalizing  piston  had  rotated  to  bring  its 
burred  edge  into  conjunction  with  the 
roughened  spot  on  its  cylinder  wall :  then 
the  piston  would  not  rise  until  quite  a 
heavy  reduction  had  been  made  from 
chamber  Z>,  which  made  the  train-line 
pressure  so  much  the  greater  that  the  pis- 
ton would  finally  be  forced  up  past  the 
impediment  so  suddenly  as  to  pull  the  dis- 
charge valve  wide  open — which  is  unnat- 
ural with  so  short  a  train  line — jthereby 
generally  effecting  an  emergency  applica- 
tion of  the  brakes,  at  some  such  applica- 
tions also  sliding  wheels,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  favorable  thereto  skidding 
them  flat. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  had  not  been 
found  during  all  those  months  just  be- 
cause it  was  not  "dead  easy"  to  find ;  and 
meanwhile,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
expense  of  replacing  those  damaged 
wheels,  many  of  them  steel-tired? 

Test  your  equalizing  discharge,  as  a 
preventive  of  trouble  that  may  reflect  on 
your  ability.  One  of  our  old  and  reliable 
engineers  had  a  brake  valve  damaged  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  one  in  the  fore- 
going case,  but  evidently  a  tool  mark 
gouged  by  a  careless  air-brake  inspector. 
It  gave  trouble  on  the  outbound  trip  from 
the  home  terminal,  and  at  the  other  end 
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of  the  line  he  reported  it  verbally  to  the 
air-brake  inspector,  but  did  not  hook  it, 
the  inspector  later  denying  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter.  Nothing  was  done  to 
the  inside  of  the  brake  valve,  and  with  a 
train  late  to  start  with  on  the  return  trip, 
a  rainy  night  and  several  extra  stops,  the 
engineer  lost  his  usual  self-possession,  and 
flattened  wheels  under  every  car  in  the 
train,  for  which  he  suffered  suspension 
for  30  days.  Besides  the  air  brake  moral 
to  be  drawn,  there  is  another  one  in- 
volved :  Alake  written  work  reports. 
Your  presence  may  not  be  as  awe-inspir- 
ing nor  work-compelling  as  you  imagine. 

Don't  get  to  thinking  that  defective 
conditions  can  not  exist  in  your  brake 
valve,  that  is  constantly  under  your  eye 
and  hand.  Sometimes  a  troublesome 
equalizing  discharge  piston  is  unnoticed 
as  such.  Of  a  certain  class  of  passenger 
power  only  one  engine  had  a  quick-action 
triple  valve  on  the  tender.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  division,  and  the  T.  E. 
was  riding  with  the  engineer  to  note  re- 
sults. They  both  appeared  later  at  the 
instruction  car,  with  the  triple  valve  un- 
der discussion  and  the  question  up  as  to 
whether  it  would  have  a  tendency  toward 
quick  action  when  service  stops  were  to 
be  made  with  their  train  of  four  cars. 
I  didn't  examine  the  triple  at  that  time, 
but  I  did  investigate  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge valve,  and  found  the  piston  very 
dirty,  with  the  packing  ring  stuck  tightly 
in  its  groove  by  gum.  We  cleaned  all 
parts  well,  and  put  a  very  little  touch  of 
valve  oil  on  the  sides  of  the  packing  ring 
and  the  cylinder.  We  only  had  the  com- 
mon oils  that  are  used  about  an  engine, 
and  valve  oil  was  the  least  objectionable. 
Well,  there  was  no  further  trouble  ex- 
perienced, and  the  engineer  stated  that  he 
had  been  getting  undesired  quick  action 
too  regularly  until  the  day  that  we 
cleaned  his  brake  valve. 

When  you  have  got  nothing  better,  use 
valve  oil :  and  it  is  the  best  lubricant  we 
can  get  hold  of  for  hot  surfaces;  but  I 
hate  to  see  it  used  anywhere  else,  for  on 
rather  cool  parts  it  pulls.  It  is  too  viscid 
— absorbs  the  dust  and  becomes  the  most 
troublesome  gum  imaginable. 

It  has  long  been  a  hard  matter  to  find 
a  lubricant  just  viscid  enough  to  hang  on 
and  stay  where  you  want  it,  to  have  all 
of  the  necessary  qualities  and  be  of  the 
same  consistency  summer  and  winter,  not 
to  dry  up  nor  gum — for  use  on  equalizing 
discharge  pistons,  triple  valves,  rotary 
valves  and  all  cool-air  brake  parts. 

A  newly  prepared  lubricant,  "Dixon's 


air  brake  and  triple  valve  grease,"  is  a 
graphite  of  an  impalpable  fineness  ground 
with  an  oil  of  such  texture  that  it  be- 
comes at  once  the  lubricant  that  every- 
body interested  has  been  looking  for. 
Spread  on  a  plate,  it  is  seen  to  be  highly 
transparent  and  free  from  lumps  and 
roughness. 

A  great  test  question  on  the  brake 
valve  in  the  examination  list,  the  study 
of  which  teaches  a  whole  lot  about  the 
equalizing  feature,  is :  "The  black  gauge 
pointer  showing  70  pounds,  lap  the  engi- 
neer's valve  and  open  the  angle  cock  at 
the  rear  of  the  tender,  leaving  it  open. 
When  you  return  to  the  cab,  where  will 
the  black  hand  then  be  standing — at  what 
pressure?"  The  boys  all  tried  it,  with 
varying  results.  Why  were  the  effects 
different?  The  difference  is  due  to  the 
differing  degrees  of  leakage  past  the 
rqualizing  piston  packing  ring,  and  that, 
with  the  fact  that  with  a  bran-new  brake 
valve  or  a  new  and  correctly  fitted  pack- 
ing ring,  the  black  pointer  remained  in- 
definitely at  70  pounds,  showed  that  tech- 
nicaUy  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
train-pipe  pressure  and  that  of  chamber 
D  on  lap,  but  practicallff  there  is,  because 
a  common  packing  ring  never  can  make 
an  absolutely  air-tight  joint ;  and  this  we 
know  because  heavy  train-line  leakage  is 
shown  on  the  black  gauge  by  lapping  the 
valve. 

Well,  if  pressure  leaks  downward  it  can 
also  leak  upward  past  the  ring,  and  while 
a  well-posted  engineer  can  get  good  serv- 
ice from  an  equalizing  discharge  valve 
whose  piston  leaks  badly,  because  he  al- 
lows for  the  leakage  in  his  reductions,  it 
may  suprise  many  young  or  inexperienced 
engineers  to  learn  that  a  whole  lot  of 
their  break-in-twos  and  general  tear-ups 
were  largely  due  to  this  packipg-ring  leak- 
age. 

When  switching  with  the  air  brake  op- 
erative on  the  engine  only,  it  is  nothing 
uncommon  to  see  the  engineer  turn  his 
brake  valve  handle  into  the  emergency 
position  and  quickly  return  it  to  lap ;  the 
triple  valves  usually  release  their  brakes, 
then,  and  the  engineer  reports  both  triples 
as  defective.  This  manner  of  braking  is 
extremely  dangerous  under  certain  condi- 
tions; with  the  brake  valve  on  lap  the 
train  pipe  is  closed,  chamber  D  contains 
an  undisturbed  volume  and  pressure  of 
whatever  it  was  before  the  reduction  was 
made,  and  this  air  leaking  down  past  the 
equalizing  piston  increases  the  train-pipe 
pressure  and  releases  the  brakes.  In  the 
instractioD  car  such  a  dip  into  emergency 
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nicely  calculated,  has  released  the  brakes 
of  ten  cars.  Hostlers  should  keep  this  in 
mind  when  stopping  an  engine  for  short 
waits  at  the  turntable  and  the  other  sta- 
tions on  the  Hostler's  Short  Line. 

We  all  know  that  the  rule  never  to  re- 
lease brakes  on  a  freight  train  when  the 
speed  has  been  reduced  to,  say  12  miles 
per  hour  or  less,  but  complete  the  stop 
before  releasing,  can  not  be  lived  up  to 
if  it  is  expected  to  keep  trains  on  time; 
so,  to  enable  the  freight  engineer  to  make 
running  releases  without  stretching  the 
train  in  two,  the  straight-air  driver  and 
tender  brake  has  been  devised.  It  is  not 
yet  in  general  use,  however,  but  most 
freight  engines  are  provided  with  driver 
brake  retaining  valves  that  will  retain 
the  whole  pressure  that  is  in  the  cylin- 
der when  the  retainer  is  cut  in. 

Now,  an  initial  brake-pipe  reduction  of 
five  pounds  by  the  gauge  results  in  pro- 
ducing a  very  slight  piston  pressure,  be- 
cause the  first  15  pounds  of  pressure  that 
enters  the  cylinder  only  serves  to  balance 
the  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7  pounds 
per  square  inch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
piston,  and  the  longer  the  piston  travel 
the  more  pressure  must  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir give  to  the  cylinder  before  the  pis- 
ton becomes  effective. 

So,  few  engineers  draw  off  that  small 
amount — draw  off,  say  eight  or  ten 
pounds.  But  while  it  only  takes  a  couple 
of  seconds  to  reduce  chamber  D  that 
much,  a  big  brake  pipe  on  from  40  to  80 
cars  contains  so  great  a  volume  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  8/70  or  10/70  of  its 
pressure  to  be  discharged  through  the 
9/32-inch  exhaust  port,  and  during  this 
time  the  opening  between  the  points  of 
the  piston  packing  ring  permits  the  ex- 
cess of  train-pipe  pressure  to  begin  the 
recharging  of  chamber  D,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  two  bodies  have  equalized  the 
black  gauge  will  have  risen  to  probably 
65  pounds,  and  the  equalizing  discharge 
valve  will  cUmo,  holding  the  train  pipe 
pressure  at  that  ligure  instead  of  the  one 
to  which  the  black  hand  had  originally 
been  drawn.  An  engineer  seldom  looks 
at  the  air  gauge  after  he  has  noted  the 
amount  he  has  reduced  the  black  hand. 
An  actual  10-pound  reduction  of  brake- 
pipe  pressure  should  furnish  about  25 
pounds  of  force  per  square  inch  on  his 
driver-brake  pistons.  He  imagines  that 
he  has  got  it,  and  with  but  5  pounds, 
instead,  he  releases  while  running  about 
five  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  upon  getting 
the  "high-ball"  from  the  train  that  he  is 
to  meet,  in  the  siding.     Of  course,  there 


will  be  a  break-in-two,  three,  or  four,  that 
will  cost  the  company  a  lot  of  money — 
and  you  know  how  to  test  to  find  the  leak. 

A  blow  from  the  train-line  exhaust — 
equalizing  discharge  valve  failing  to  seat 
— ^is  sometimes  caused  by  the  valve  spin- 
dle being  cramped  in  the  guide  to  the 
valve,  most  common  to  the  D-8  type,  and 
caused  by  the  elbow-shaped  seat  falling 
out  of  line  from  the  hammer-blow  of  the 
equalizing  valve  when  it  closes.  It  makes 
the  piston  hard  to  work  up  and  down 
with  the  fingers,  and  is  often  attributed 
to  an  overtight  packing  ring  by  the  in- 
spector; and,  as  he  will  not  be  able  to 
cure  a  disease  that  he  can  not  "diagnose." 
test  and  diagnose  your  own  brake  valve 
and  book  your  worlc  report 

I  have  seen  an  engineer  get  rattled  and 
break  his  train  in  two  trying  to  stop  a 
blow  from  the  train-line  exhaust  that  was 
caused  by  a  piece  of  scale  between  the 
equalizing  discharge  valve  and  seat  When 
anything  gets  in  the  valve  to  hold  it  open 
and  you  are  moving  along  with  a  train, 
close  the  cut-out  cock  in  the  train-pipe 
connection  to  the  brake  valve  and  draw 
off  20  or  30  pounds  in  the  service  notch ; 
then  push  the  handle  to  the  full  release 
position  and  the  discharge  valve  will 
pound  on  the  seat  several  times  with  such 
force  that  it  will  crush  and  blow  the 
scale  away.  Then,  after  the  popping  has 
ceased,  open  the  cut-out  cock  and  immedi- 
ately return  the  valve  handle  to  the  run- 
ning position.  Will  W.  Wood. 


What  Aits  the  Triple  VatVe?^ 

As  is  pretty  well  known  by  all  air- 
brake repairmen,  oil  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  rubber,  so  a  very  little  oil  on  the  rub- 
ber seat  of  the  emergency  valve,  or  where 
it  can  work  into  the  check-valve-case  gas- 
ket, will  start  them  to  decay  so  that  in 
a  few  months  the  rubber  seat  will  begin 
to  leak,  and  its  use  in  the  emergency  ap- 
plication will  hasten  the  time  when  it  will 
be  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  it  must  be 
renewed. 

It  does  not  get  such  a  great  many  of 
these  applications  by  the  brake  valve 
route,  but  the  trainmen  usually  manage 
to  open  angle  cocks  suddenly  enough  after 
coupling  up  the  hose  on  charged-up  cars 
so  the  triples  go  into  quick-action,  and 
air  blows  by  the  open  valve  and  the  de- 
cayed rubber  breaks  off.  With  a  leak  past 
this  valve,  or  by  the  case  gasket,  train- 
pipe  air  can  get  from  the  train  pipe  into 
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the  brake  cylinder  opening  in  the  triple 
▼alve.  If  the  triple  is  in  release  position 
this  air  may  be  able  to  pass  oat  through 
the  exhaust  port,  and  later  on  through  the 
free  release  port  of  the  pressure  retainer. 
When  the  triple  is  moved  to  service  posi- 
tion, especially  with  a  very  light  applica- 
tion, air  will  continue  to  pass  from  the 
train  pipe  into  the  brake  cylinder  till  the 
train-pipe  and  brake-cylinder  pressures 
have  equalized.  If  there  is  time  between 
the  first  and  second  reductions  of  this 
application  the  brake-cylinder  pressures 
will  get  80  high  that  the  car  will  be  doing 
more  than  its  share  of  the  braking,  or 
holding  the  train,  and  this  is  a  good  recipe 
for  slid  flat  wheels.  We  can  call  this  de- 
fect No.  4.  Another  defect  of  much  the 
same  kind  is  an  emergency  piston  or  valve 
sticking,  so  the  valve  is  held  in  open  posi- 
tion. This  defect  will  hold  the  brake  set 
after  the  triple  has  gone  to  release,  be- 
cause the  air  will  pass  by  the  open  valve 
faster  than  it  can  get  out  of  the  exhaust 
port.  Unless  jarring  the  triple  valve  with 
something  hard  will  shake  the  valve  loose, 
the  only  remedy  when  on  the  road  is  to 
cut  the  triple  out  at  the  cross-over  cut- 
out cock  and  bleed  the  auxiliary.  We  will 
number  this  Defect  5. 

There  is  another  rubber  gasket  that 
goes  with  the  quick-action  triple  which 
gives  considerable  trouble  when  it  leaks. 
It  is  the  one  between  the  triple  and  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  or  brake  cylinder  con- 
nection, depending  on  the  type  of  the 
brake.  When  air  leaks  past  this  gasket 
to  the  atmosphere  it  has  the  same  effect 
aa  a  leak  at  the  bleeder ;  that  is,  to  waste 
air  all  the  time  and  release  the  brake  at 
once  when  it  is  applied.  When  it  leaks 
into  the  opening  to  the  brake  cylinder 
it  will  at  first  apply  the  brake  harder,  till 
the  auxiliary  pressure  is  reduced  lower 
than  the  train  pipe,  when  the  triple  will 
move  to  release  position.  If  this  leak  is 
very  bad  it  will  prevent  the  brake  apply- 
ing at  all,  for  if  it  can  take  the  air  out 
of  the  auxiliary  faster  than  it  can  come 
through  the  feed  port  of  the  triple  valve, 
the  pressure  in  the  auxiliary  will  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  train  pipe,  and  will  not 
move  the  triple  piston  from  release  posi- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  of  the  F-36 
triple  valve  used  with  the  8-inch  freight 
brake,  which  has  a  very  small  feed  port 
This  defect  is  very  much  like  a  leak  into 
the  auxiliary  tube,  which  is  the  pipe  that 
takes  the  air  to  and  from  the  triple  and 
brake  cylinder  with  the  cast-iron  auxil- 
iary of  the  freight  brake ;  but  a  defective 
auxiliary  tube  is  rare.  We  nught  also  put 


in  with  this  defect  a  leaky  bleeder  valve, 
and  number  it  6. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  report  on 
air-brake  defects,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
tell  the  difference  between  a  train-pipe 
leak  and  an  auxiliary  leak.  Shut  the 
cock  in  the  cross-over  pipe,  which  will 
stop  the  flow  of  air  into  the  triple  from 
the  train  pipe;  if  the  brake  applies  at 
once  it  is  a  good  sign  of  a  train-pipe  leak, 
the  blow  from  the  exhaust  will  stop  be- 
cause the  exhaust  port  is  covered  so  brak« 
cylinder  air  can  not  get  to  it.  If  the  leak 
is  from  the  auxiliary  and  not  from  th« 
train  pipe  the  brake  can  not  apply,  but 
the  pressure  will  gradually  reduce  till  the 
auxiliary  is  empty. 

There  is  another  defect  that  will  cause 
a  blow  at  the  triple  exhaust  and  free  ex- 
haust port  of  the  retainer ;  this  is  a  leak 
into  the  exhaubi  cavity  of  the  slide  valve. 
These  cavities  are  tinned  over  to  stop  any 
porous  spots  or  blowholes  in  the  brass, 
so  that  there  is  no  trouble  from  that 
source.  But  when  the  valve  seat  or  the 
face  of  the  valve  gets  cut  or  worn  out  of 
true,  auxiliary  air  can  pass  into  cavity, 
and  as  this  is  always  open  to  the  exhaust 
port,  any  air  leaking  in  there  will  pass 
out,  whether  in  release  or  applied  posi- 
tion. A  very  bad  leak  here  will  tend  to 
release  the  brake.  To  test  for  it,  set  the 
brake  with  partial  application,  and  if  the 
blow  does  not  stop,  blame  it  on  the  slide 
valve  and  number  it  7  on  our  list. 

To  keep  the  brake-cylinder  air  from 
getting  back  into  the  train  pipe  when  an 
overreduction  of  train-pipe  pressure  has 
been  made  at  the  brake  valve,  train  has 
broken  in  two,  or  a  hose  has  burst,  the 
train-pipe  check  valve  is  put  in  the  triple. 
It  is  designed -to  let  train-pipe  air  pass  it 
towards  the  emergency  valve  and  cylinder, 
but  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  air 
from  the  brake  cylinder  back  to  the  train 
pipe.  As  long  as  this  valve  is  tight  on  its 
seat  all  goes  well,  but  when  it  leaks,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  break-in-two  or  a  burst 
hose,  the  brake  connected  to  this  leaky 
valve  soon  loses  its  power.  For  this  rea- 
son the  rule  now  is  to  close  both  angle 
cocks  next  to  the  parted  couplings  or 
bursted  hose  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus 
hold  the  air  in  the  train  pipe  that  leaks 
by  the  check.  This  may  prevent  run- 
aways on  bad  grades. 

We  will  not  consider  a  very  serious 
overreduction  of  train-pipe  pressure  when 
making  a  service  reduction,  for  no  real 
capable  air-brake  man  will  do  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  engineer  will  think  of 
violating  the   rule   in   making  an  emer-' 
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gency  application  in  times  of  danger  to 
train  or  persons,  which  says  "put  the 
brake  valve  in  the  emergency  position  and 
leave  it  there  till  the  train  has  stopped 
or  the  danger  has  passed."  We  can  call 
the  leaky  check  valve  defect  No.  8. 

In  cold  weather — ^just  a  little  below 
freezing — not  down  near  zero — triples  are 
liable  to  freeze  up,  because  some  of  the 
moisture  in  the  compressed  air,  which 
should  have  separated  and  remained  in 
the  main  reservoir,  has  passed  back  into 
the  triple  and  congealed  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  cylinder  and  slide  valve  seat.  This 
makes  plenty  of  trouble  by  causing  that 
triple  to  stick  at  the  first  service  reduc- 
tion, and  then  go  into  quick  action.  Do 
not  blame  the  triple  for  this  work,  for  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  main  reservoir  and  pipe 
connections  between  the  pump  and  the 
reservoir,  which  have  not  cooled  the  air 
off  before  it  passes  out  of  the  main  reser- 


glvea  unending  trouble  from  exceasiTe 
wear  of  all  moving  parts,  and  from  get- 
ting between  the  various  valves  and  their 
seats,  causing  leaks  and  general  debility. 
Once  in  a  while  it  is  stated  that  "the 
triple  waa  dry  and  needed  oiling."  That 
is  a  common-sense  way  of  looking  at  the 
value  of  lubrication,  but  testa  have  shown 
that  after  the  rubbing  surfaces  have  got 
a  smooth,  glazed  surface  from  service  un- 
der perfectly  clean  conditions,  the  triple 
valves  will  show  very  little  wear,  and 
move  back  and  forth  with  very  slight 
changes  of  pressure.  This,  in  a  measure, 
goes  to  prove  that  cleanliness  is  as  great 
a  factor  in  good  service  as  lubrication. 
However,  it  does  not  prove  that  cleanli- 
ness can  not  be  helped  out  by  good  lubri- 
cation; for  that  reason,  keep  the  triple 
valves  clean,  very  sparingly  lubricated, 
and  give  them  a  fair  show. 

John  W.  Thot. 
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voir.     In  zero  weather  the  air  cools  off 
before  leaving  the  reservoir.    . 

We  might  speak  of  small  pinholes  in 
the  castings  which  make  up  the  valve,  but 
that  is  so  obviously  a  manufacturer's 
fault  that  most  of  them  are  detected  be- 
fore they  get  out  into  service.  Also  the 
matter  of  the  passages  being  stopped  up 
by  the  cores  washing  out  when  the  mold- 
ing and  pouring  is  done  should  be  looked 
for  when  the  triple  is  first  assembled. 
The  strainer  in  the  train  pipe,  as  well  as 
the  small  strainer  located  in  the  union 
connection  of  the  train  pipe  to  the  triple, 
are  expected  to  keep  all  foreign  matter 
out  of  the  triple,  but  the  condition  of 
valves  when  taken  apart  after  long  serv- 
ice shows  that  these  strainers  do  not 
wholly  prevent  dirt  and  grit  working  into 
the  valve.     When  once  in  the  valve  it 


Vafu9  of  the  Indicator— f^art  HI. 

It  will  be  understood  that  different  en- 
gines will  give  different  diagrams.  A 
common  "D"  slide-valve  will  not  give  as 
perfect  a  card  as  will  a  Corliss  or  other 
four-valve  engine,  as  the  ports  are  opened 
and  closed  more  slowly  and  this  causes  a 
"wire-drawn"  admission,  cut-off,  and  re- 
lease. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the 
horizontal  line  which  the  pencil  describes 
on  the  card  corresponds  to  the  stroke  of 
the  piston,  and  all  vertical  movements  of 
the  pencil  are  caused  by  the  steam  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  seven  different 
events  as  they  are  shown  on  the  card. 

First.— The  Admission.  Fig.  1  shows 
a  card  where  the  admission  line  is  A-B—y 
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very  good.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
line  runs  verticallv  with  the  atmospheric 
line.  The  writer  has  charge  of  four  large, 
high-speed  compound  engines,  and  we 
have  found  that  a.  little  late  or  slightly 
rounded  admission  line  is  conducive  to 
smooth  and  quiet  running.  The  only 
reason  why  this  should  be  the  case  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  about  35 
feet  of  steam  line  for  each  engine,  and  as 
steam  under  high  pressure  will  move  at  a 
high  velocity  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rapid  opening  and  closing 
of  admission  valve  causes  a  correspond- 
ingly rapid  fluctuating  of  the  steam  ve- 
locity, and  the  stopping  and  starting  of 
this  volume  of  steam  is  accomplished  more 
gradually  with  a  rounded  or  slightly  late 
admission. 


proceeded  to  question  the  engineer,  who, 
it  seems,  did  not  think  he  might  be  en- 
tertaining an  angel  unawares,  and  he  got 
on  his  dignity  and  answered  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  him  in  a  manner  that 
would  tend  to  discourage  a  very  prolonged 
interview.  In  the  course  of  the  interview 
the  Examiner  asked  him  how  much  lead 
his  engine  had.  He  rather  indignantly 
replied:  "Wall,  stranger,  I  kalkerlate 
thet  this  is  the  kind  of  an  engine  that 
don't  need  ennybody  ter  lead  it.  By  Gad, 
she's  got  fixins  inside  that  make  'er  go 
when  I  turn  on  the  steam." 

We  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  this 
digression  from  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  natural  to  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of 
others,  but,  if  we  are  honest,  all  of  us 
can  take  a  look  backward  on  the  trail  of 
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We  have  now  learned  that  by  the  shape 
of  the  admission  line  we  may  know  if  our 
engine  has  sufficient  lead.  We  have  also 
learned  that  lead  is  the  amount  of  opening 
which  the  valve  presents  for  the  admis- 
sion of  steam  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
end  of  its  stroke  and  the  crank  is  on  the 
dead  center. 

At  the  risk  of  calling  down  the  wrath 
of  the  Editor  and  getting  this  letter 
dumped  into  the  waste  basket,,  we  will 
relate  a  little  incident  that  happened  to 
the  State  Examiner  of  Stationary  En- 
gineers, on  a  journey  of  inspection.  It 
seems  the  Examiner  had  learned  of  a  saw- 
mill in  one  of  the  rural  districts,  the  en- 
gineer of  which  had  not  complied  with 
the  State  law  and  secured  a  license.  The 
Examiner  arrived  on  the  scene,  and,  using 
all  the  diplomacy  he  could  command,  he 


experience  to  a  time  when  we  were  just . 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  our  non-progress- 
ive  friend. 

Referring  again  to  the  subject,  Fig.  2 
is  a  card  taken  from  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  of  a  cross-compound  engine 
which  shows  that  the  valve  has  too  much 
lead.  The  admission  line  A-B  runs  up  to 
full  boiler  pressure  before  the  stroke  has 
terminated.  This  shows  we  are  wasting 
energy  in  compressing  steam  that  should 
be  used  to  force  the  piston  in  the  other 
direction.  On  a  slide-valve  engine  this 
defect  can  be  remedied  by  moving  the  ec- 
centric backward,  or  contrary  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  main  shaft  turns. 
On  a  Corliss  or  other  four-valve  engine, 
adjusting  the  reach-rods  in  a  manner  to 
make  the  admission  later  will  sometimes 
correct  the  fault.     These  rods  are  pro- 
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vided  with  right  and  left  threads  which 
enable  the  engineer  to  change  their  length. 
The  grid-iron  type  of  valve  with  riding 
cat-oif,  like  the  Gorlias,  may  have  all  the 
events  changed  without  moving  the  eccen- 
tric, if  the  eccentric  rods  are  adjnated 
to  stroke  the  right  distance.  The  adjust- 
ments of  the  latter  type  of  valve  are  made 
by  screwing  the  valve  rod  in  or  out  of  its 
cross-head.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  stu- 
dent to  remember  that  the  eccentric  is 


position  of  the  valve  by  the  way  tfae^  ec- 
centric stands. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  3  that  we 
have  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  in  Fir. 
2.  In  thLs  case,  it  is  shown  that  the 
valve  does  not  open  for  admission  until 
the  piston  has  traveled  a  portion  of  its 
stroke.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  doing 
just  the  opposite  of  what  was  directed  in 
the  case  described  in  Fig.  2.  To  be  more 
explicit:     Moving  the  eccentric  so  as  to 
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nothing  more  than  a  crank  in  a  modiped 
form.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  a  crank 
of  such  size  that  its  throw,  or  radius  of 
the  circle  in  which  it  travels,  would  not 
be  greater  than  that  necessary  to  give  the 
valve  the  proper  travel,  and  this  small 
crank  could  be  arranged  without  in  any 
manner  impairing  the  strength  of  the 
shaft,  then  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  provide  a  crank  on  a  small  scale  to 
move  the  valve.  So  it  is  obvious  that  the 
eccentric  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
valve  that  the  crank  does  to  the  piston. 
An  understanding  of  this  fact  will  enable 
one  at  all  times  to  tell  very  nearly  the 


give  the  ports  the  desired  opening  when 
the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  will 
correct  this  fault  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  amount  of  lead  given  will  depend 
on  conditions,  such  as  speed,  sise  of  cyl- 
inder and  steam  ports. 

The  effect  on  the  economy  of  an  engine 
with  "negative**  lead  or  late  admission 
offers  quite  a  field  for  discussion,  but  it 
appears  it  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
steam  consumption  as  a  large  and  un- 
necessary amount  of  clearance. 

Our  next  events  on  the  card  wiU  be 
the  steam  line,  cut-off  and  expansion. 
John  Burns. 
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Questions  and  Anstoers  on  the  Tyle  National 
Electric  Headlight 


Bf  •/.  Witt  Johnson 


Question  ISO. — How  is  the  armature 
made  to  revolve? 

Ansicer. — ^The  armature  is  made  to  re- 
Yolve  by  being  attached  to  the  engine 
shaft. 

Q.  131, — Is  the  armature  connected  di- 
rectly to  the  engine  shaft,  or  secured 
thereto  through  the  medium  of  a  coupling 
device? 

A. — The  armature  of  this  device  is  con- 
nected directly  to  the  engine  shaft. 

Q,  1S2, — What  great  advantage  is  ob- 
tained by  having  the  armature  connected 
directly  to  the  engine  shaft? 

A. — When  the  engine  and  armature  are 
connected  to  the  same  shaft,  the  difficulty 
of  setting  them  in  line  with  each  other 
18  avoided,  as  is  necessary  wHen  a  special 
coupling  device  is  used. 

Q.  133, — How  is  the  armature  held  in 
place  on  the  engine  shaft? 

A. — ^The  armature  is  held  in  place  by 
one  screw,  which  can  be  easily  removed  if 
occasion  demands. 

Q.  134' — How  many  brushes  are  used 
with  this  dynamo? 

A.— Two. 

Q.  135, — Can  the  position  of  brushes 
be  shifted  on  the  commutator? 

A, — No.    The  brush  holders  are  rigid. 

Q.  136, — Then  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
brushes  to  lose  their  polarity? 

A.— No. 

Q,  137. — Can  the  brushes  be  taken  out 
and  replaced,  or  trimmed,  without  chang- 
ing the  tension  of  the  springs? 

A.— Yes. 

Q,  138, — How  many  styles  of  brush 
holders  are  there  in  use  on  the  Pyle  Na- 
tional dynamos? 

A. — ^There  are  two  styles  of  brush  hold- 
ers in  use  at  the  present  time.  One  with 
the  flat  straight  bar  spring,  which  is  the 
old  style,  the  other  being  a  coil  spring. 

Q,  139, — How  is  the  brush  adjustment 
made  with  the  old  style  holder? 

A. — With  the  old  style  holders,  brush 
adjustment  is  made  through  the  medium 
of  adjusting  screw  110, 

Q,  HO, — Can  the  brush  tension  be 
changed  at  will  of  the  engineer? 

A. — Yes,  but  with  the  old  style  brush 
holders  only. 

Q,  HI' — Why  can  the  pressure  on  the 
brush  with  the  new  style  brush  holder  not 


be  changed  as  readily  and  easily  as  the 
tension  on  the  brush  using  the  old  style 
holder? 

A. — The  new  style  brush  holder  is  de- 
signed and  supplied  with  a  coil  spring 
and  the  spring  is  set  or  fixed  with  a  pre- 
determined pressure  upon  the  brush,  such 
that  will  maintain  sufficient  pressure 
upon  the  brushes  to  prevent  sparking  un- 
til brush  is  worn  out  and  the  tensions  of 
these  springs  can  not  be  changed  without 
first  removing  adjuster  screw  and  spring 
adjuster,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  a  heavy  screwdriver. 

Q,  H2. — Why  was  it  found  necessary 
to  adopt  this  style  of  brush  holder? 

A. — To  reduce  the  sparking  of  brushes 
to  a  minimum. 

Q,  l/fS. — What  is  usually  the  cause 
when  sparks  are  seen  at  the  brushes? 

A. — When  sparks  are  seen  at  the  com- 
mutator of  this  device  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably because  of  an  imperfect  contact  be- 
tween the  commutator  and  the  brush. 

Q,  144, — Explain  why  an  imperfect  con- 
tact between  brush  and  commutator  will 
produce  sparks  between  these  points. 

A. — Electricity  will  flow  through  a  cop- 
per conductor  with  more  than  a  million 
times  less  resistance  than  is  offered  by  its 
passage  through  the  air,  and  travels  at 
the  rate  of  about  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond. When  a  quantity  of  electricity  is 
concentrated  by  the  armature  and  then 
driven  through  its  conductors  by  the  pres- 
sure or  voltage,  and  in  its  passage  should 
arrive  at  a  point  where  more  than  a  mil- 
lion times  greater  resistance  was  offered 
than  in  its  passage  through  the  copper 
conductors  (such  as  when  the  brush  does 
not  touch  the  commutator  firmly),  and 
the  pressure  (voltage)  while  sufficient  to 
force  this  electricity  across  and  through 
this  point  of  great  resistance  created  by 
this  imperfect  and  improper  contact  be- 
tween brush  and  commutator,  you  will 
have  sparks  produced. 

Q.  145,— With  the  old  style  brush  hold- 
ers, when  sparks  are  seen  at  the  commu- 
tator, what  should  be  done? 

A. — It  should  first  be  known  that  the 
commutator  is  clean  and  free  from  dirt. 
If  clean  and  sparks  are  seen,  the  brush 
that  is  "sparking"  must  be  tightened  only 
until  sparks  are  no  longer  §een.    This  Is 
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accomplished  by  turning  adjasting  screw 
no  to  the  right. 

Q.  Ue.—Vfith  the  new  style  brush 
holder,  if  sparks  are  seen  at  the  brushes 
what  should  be  done? 

A. — When  sparks  are  seen  at  the  brush- 
es when  the  new  style  brush  holder  is 
used  it  Ls  almost  invariably  caused  by 
dirty  commutator  or  brush,  and  the  dyna- 
mo should  be  stopped  and  the  commutator 
cleaned. 

Q.  147. — What  would  you  recommend 
that  the  commutator  be  cleaned  with? 

A. — The  commutator  should  always  be 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth,  or  piece  of 
waste,  rubbing  the  commutator  lengthwise 
of  bars,  and  after  washed  clean,  then  dry 
with  a  clean  cloth  or  piece  of  waste. 

Q.  148. — If  after  commutator  is  cleaned 
with  damp  cloth  it  still  sparks,  what 
should  be  done? 

A. — If  brushes  are  clean,  sparking  is 
then  produced  by  an  imperfect  contact  be- 
tween the  brush  and  the  commutator,  and 
they  must  be  cleaned  with  a  piece  of 
number  "0"  sand  paper. 

Q.  IJiD. — How  would  you  clean  the 
commutator  with  sand  paper? 

A. — When  it  Ls  desired  to  clean  the 
commutator  with  sand  paper  both  brushes 
must  be  removed.  Take  a  strip  of  number 
•*0"  sand  paper  about  the  width  of  the 
brushes,  holding  sand  paper  by  the  ends 
while  the  commutator  is  running,  working 
the  sand  paper  back  and  forth  lengthwise 
of  the  commutator  so  as  to  cover  the  en- 
tire surface  until  commutator  is  perfectly 
smooth. 

Q.  150. — After  the  commutator  has 
been  cleaned  with  sand  paper,  what 
should  then  be  done  before  the  dynamo  is 
operated? 

A. — The  brushes  should  be  cleaned  and 
fitted  to  the  same  contour  as  the  commu- 
tator, and  the  commutator  wiped  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  from  grit. 

Q.  i5/.— How  are  the  brushes  fitted? 

A. — When  it  is  desired  to  true  up  a 
set  of  old  brushes  or  apply  a  new  set,  a 
strip  of  number  "0"  sand  paper  should  be 
used  the  same  as  when  cleaning  commu- 
tator, but  do  not  run  the  dynamo  when 
fitting  and  truing  up  brushes.  The  sand 
paper  should  be  placed  on  the  commuta- 
tor with  the  rough  side  up,  or  against  the 
brush,  then  pull  sand  paper  through  and 
under  brush  in  direction  of  the  rotation 
of  the  armature  until  brush  is  fitted  to 
and  has  the  same  contour  as  the  commu- 
tator. 

Q,  152. — Why  should  the  sand  paper  be 
pulled  through  under  the  brush  in  direc> 
tion  of  the  rotation  of  the  armature? 


A. — By  pulling  the  sand  paper  ander 
the  brush  in  this  direction  the  brush  is 
drawn  over  against  the  side  of  the  brush 
holder  where  it  is  carried  by  the  rotation 
of  the  armature,  and  this  insures  a  per- 
fect bearing  when  dynamo  is  in  operation. 

Q,  15S, — If  the  brush  pressure  against 
the  commutator  is  too  heavy,  what  will 
result? 

A. — If  the  brush  bears  with  too  much 
pressure  against  the  commutator  it  cre- 
ates heat  by  friction  and  unnecessary 
wear  to  both  the  commutator  and  the 
brushes. 

Q.  154- — What  is  the  correct  pressure 
of  the  brush  against  the  commutator? 

A. — Correct  pressure  is  attained  when 
the  brushes  collect  the  full  strength  of  the 
current  without  sparking,  while  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  commutator  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  any  vibration  due  to  its 
rotation  or  the  jar  of  the  locomotive. 

0.  155. — Why  is  end  thrust  or  end 
movement  given  to  the  shaft  of  this  de- 
vice? 

A. — End  movement  is  given  to  this  de- 
vice to  prevent  grooving  or  scratching  of 
the  commutator. 

Q.  156. — Why  is  the  commutator  more 
liable  to  be  scratched  if  there  was  no  end 
movement  to  the  armature  and  shaft  than 
when  end  movement  is  given? 

A. — If  shifting  of  the  commutator  and 
brushes  was  not  allowed,  the  hard  spots 
that  are  always  found  in  carbon  brushes 
would  soon  cut  and  scratch  the  commu- 
tator until  it  might  become  useless  and 
the  dynamo  would  refuse  to  build  up. 

0.  157. — Name  another  cause  that 
would  prevent  the  brushes  from  touching 
the  bars  of  the  commutator? 

A. — Each  commutator  bar  is  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  piece  of  insulation, 
known  as  mica.  This  mica  is  much  hard- 
er than  either  the  brush  or  the  copper 
bars  of  the  commutator,  and  will  not  wear 
away  as  rapidly  as  the  brush  or  the  cop- 
per bars,  and  after  the  machine  lias  run 
for  a  time  these  insulations  will  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  copper  bars  and 
will  prevent  the  brushes  from  touching 
the  commutator  all  the  time  and  will  thus 
produce  sparking. 

0.  158. — How  is  the  mica  prevented 
from  interfering  with  the  contact  between 
the  brush  and  the  commutator? 

A. — The  mica  is  cut  or  filed  out  until 
it  is  about  1-64  of  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  commutator  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  perfect  contact  between  the 
commutator  bars  and  brush. 

Q.  159. — Why  should  great  care  be  used 
when  cutting  or  filing  the  mica  down  to 
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avoid  increasiDg  the  width  of  the  groove 
between  the  copper  bars? 

A. — The  grooves  between  the  commu- 
tator bars  fill  up  rapidly  with  dirt,  carbon 
dust,  etc.,  and  the  deeper  or  wider  the 
groove  the  more  dirt  could  be  collected, 
which  would  make  it  easier  for  a  short 
circuit  to  be  created  across  your  commu- 
tator bars. 

Q.  160. — If  the  grooves  are  not  kept 
clean,  what  would  result? 

A. — If  the  grooves  are  allowed  to  fill 
up  with  dirt  and  not  cleaned  out  a  short 
circuit  will  soon  result  in  your  commu- 
tator. 

Q.  161. — After  filing  or  cutting  the  mica 
down,  what  must  always  be  done  before 
the  dynamo  is  operated? 

A. — In  filing  the  mica  down,  a  slight 


burr  will  be  raised  on  the  edge  pt  the  cop- 
per bar  which  must  be  removed  before  the 
dynamo  is  placed  in  operation. 

Q.  162. — How  is  this  burr  removed? 

A. — By  using  sand  paper  and  employ- 
ing same  method  as  when  truing  commu- 
tator up  with  sand  paper. 

Q.  163. — Why  is  it  necessary  to  clean 
out  the  grooves  between  the  commutator 
bars  very  carefully  always  after  sand 
paper  has  been  used  about  the  commu- 
tator or  brushes? 

A. — If  the  commutator  was  not  thor- 
oughly cleaned  after  sand  paper  had  been 
used  upon  it,  the  small  particles  of  sand 
that  may  have  been  deposited  in  the 
grooves  will  get  between  the  brush  and 
the  commutator  when  the  dynamo  is 
started  and  will  cause  sparking. 


^ 
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Questions  and  Ansb)ers  on  Steam 

Bp  W.  L,  Frtneh 


Question  1. — ^When  water  is  evaporated 
by  the  application  of  heat,  what  is 
formed? 

Answer. — An  invisible  gas,  called 
steam. 

Q.  2. — Is  there  any  common  experi- 
ment that  will  prove  steam  to  be  in- 
visible? 

A. — Yes.  A  tea  kettle  containing  wa- 
ter boiling  fiercely  will  show  nothing 
close  to  the  spout's  end,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it  vapor  can  be  seen.  The 
real  live  steam  is  that  portion  of  the  jet 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  spout  to 
where  the  vapor  is  visible.  The  same 
conditions  can  be  sometimes  observed  in 
connection  with  the  escape  of  steam, 
from  cylinder  cocks,  particularly  on  a  hot 
day. 

Q.  S. — What  gives  steam  its  power? 

A. — Heat,  and  confining  it  in  a  given 
space. 

Q.  4. — How  is  this  power  utilized? 

A. — By  making  use  of  the  property  of 
heat  and  gas  to  expand  when  given  an 
opportunity. 

Q.  5. — Into  what  classes  may  steam  be 
divided? 

A. — Wet,  saturated,  superheated,  and 
dry  steam. 

Q.  d.— Describe  them. 

A. — ^Wet  steam  is  steam  carrying  a 
considerable  number  of  water  atoms  en- 


trained with  it.  Saturated  steam  is  where 
no  moisture  of  any  amount  is  held  in  sus- 
pension by  the  steam.  Superheated  steam 
is  steam  heated  to  a  high  degree  before 
being  transmitted  to  the  cylinder  for  use. 
In  locomotive  practice  this  is  accom- 
plished by  running  the  steam  through  a 
coil  of  pipes  located  in  the  smokebox, 
where  it  absorbs  heat  that  would  be 
otherwise  wasted,  and  is  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  cylinder.  To  superheat 
steam  it  must  be  removed  from  contact 
with  the  water.  Dry  steam  is  steam  free 
from  moisture. 

0.  7. — At  what  temperature  does  the 
change  from  water  to  steam  occur? 

A. — At  212  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  the 
sea  level,  atmospheric  pressure  of  about 
15  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Q.  8. — How  does  the  temperature  vary? 

A. — With  the  pressure.  In  an  open 
vessel  water  will  evaporate  at  212  de- 
grees ;  at  a  higher  altitude  where  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  less  it  will  be  evap- 
orated at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  and  if 
one  could  descend  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth  a  greater  pressure  would  be 
found  and  higher  temperature  must  be  de- 
veloped to  make  steam. 

Q.  9. — ^The  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  change  water  to  steam  must  be  greater 
with  a  high  pressure  than  a  low  one? 

A.— Yes. 
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Q.  lO.-^Where  is  the  pressure  greatest 
in  a  locomotive  boiler? 

A, — In  the  water-legs,  where  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  are  both  present. 

Q,  11, — What  steam  pressure  indication 
does  the  steam  gauge  of  a  locomotive 
give? 

A, — ^The  steam  pressure  above  the  at- 
mospheric pressure. 

0.  12. — In  what  portion  of  the  boiler 
is  steam  first  generated? 

A, — At  the  firebox  sheets,  where  the 
application  of  heat  is  most  direct.  In 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  steam  gen- 
eration takes  place  about  the  firebox,  the 
flues  contributing  to  the  result  in  a  minor 
degree. 

Q.  IS, — How  does  the  steam  pass  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  escape? 

A, — ^On  account  of  its  lightness  from 
heat,  it  rises  in  the  form  of  bubbles  which 
explode  on  reaching  the  surface,  releas- 
ing the  steam.  As  the  water  evaporates 
below  and  rises  as  steam,  the  cooler  water 
from  above  settles  down  to  replace  it. 
The  supply  in  a  boiler  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted if  it  was  not  replenished. 

Q,  H. — Will  the  temperature  of  steam 
in  an  open  vessel  rise  above  212  degrees? 

A. — No.  For  it  is  released  aa  soon  as 
made. 

Q.  15. — In  a  confined  space,  as  in  a 
boiler,  how  does  the. temperature  vary? 

A. — With  the  pressure. 

Q,  16, — What  property  has  steam  along 
with  other  gases? 

A. — That  of  expanding  and  filling 
space. 

0.  17, — How  is  this  property  utilized 
in  using  the  power  of  steam? 

A, — By  confining  it  until  a  desired 
pressure  is  obtained,  and  then  allowing  it 
to  escape  only  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
compel  it  to  do  certaix^  work  before  it  is 
free. 

Q,  18, — What  is  the  pressure  dependent 
upon? 

A, — The  strength  of  the  boiler  contain- 
ing the  steam.  The  pressure  is  always 
placed  far  below  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  point  of  safety  from  explosion  of  a 
boiler,  as  explosions  are  very  costly  and 
undesirable  affairs. 

Q,  19, — How  does  steam  do  its  work? 

A, — By  being  admitted  to  the  cylinders 
against  the  end  of  the  pistons,  which  act 
on  the  drive  wheels  by  means  of  main 
rods.  The  steam  admitted  to  the  front 
end  of  the  piston  forces  it  back  until  a 
port,  called  the  exhaust  port,  is  placed  in 
connection  with  the  front  end  of  the  cyl- 


inder when  the  steam  escapes,  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  front  of  the  cylinder  be- 
ing cut  off  by  the  advance  of  the  valve 
and  the  supply  transferred  to  the  rear  of 
the  piston. 

Q,  20, — How  does  the  pressure  against 
the  piston  decrease  with  ita  travel? 

A, — Inversely  with  the  space  or  volume 
it  expands  to  fill. 

Q,  21.— Explain  this. 

A, — If  a  cylinder  was  26  inches  long 
and  steam  was  admitted  for  one-half  the 
stroke  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  the  supply  is  then  cut 
off,  when  the  piston  has  reached  the  end 
of  its  stroke  the  space  occupied  by  the 
steam  would  be  twice  as  great  and  the 
pressure  would  be  diminished  one-half, 
that  is,  it  would  be  50  pounds  per  square 
inch  at  the  completion  of  the  stroke. 

Q,  22, — How  can  you  determine  the  ab- 
solute pressure  at  any  point  in  the  stroke 
or  at  its  completion? 

A, — Multiply  the  absolute  pressure  by 
the  length  of  the  cut-off  and  divide  by 
the  length  of  the  stroke,  or  at  any  point 
of  the  stroke  beyond  the  cut-off  that  may 
be  desired.  Thus,  140  pounds  pressure  x 
8-inch  cut-off  =  1,120,  which,  -4-  26,  the 
length  of  the  stroke,  gives  43  pounds  per 
square  inch  as  its  pressure  at  completion 
of  the  stroke. 

Q,  2S. — How  can  one  find  the  effective 
pressure? 

A. — Deduct  the  atmospheric  pressure 
from  the  absolute  pressure  and  it  will  give 
the  effective  pressure. 

Q,  24.— What  does  a  loss  of  heat  in- 
volve? 

A. — A  loss  of  power,  which  is  a  finan- 
cial loss  the  same  as  a  loss  of  heat  in 
combustion  is  a  money  loss.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  is  active  power,  in  the  latter 
latent. 

Q.  25. — How  may  this  loss  of  heat 
occur? 

A. — In  three  ways ;  by  radiation,  con- 
vection and  conduction. 

Q,  2^.— What  is  radiation  of  heat? 

A, — ^The  giving  off  of  heat  by  rays  the 
same  as  the  sun  transmits  heat  to  the 
earth. 

Q.  27.— What  is  conduction? 

A, — The  passing  of  beat  along  a  metal. 
Firemen  are  aware  how  the  handle  of  a 
slash  bar  will  heat  from  the  end  in  the 
fire  by  conduction  when  removing  clinkers 
from  the  firebox. 

Q.  28.— What  is  convection? 

A, — It  can  be  observed  best  in  the  beat- 
ing of  water.  The  particles  of  water 
nearest  the  fire  becoming  first  heated  rise 
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to  the  surface  and  the  colder  water  from 
above  replaces  it.  It  is  a  form  of  circu- 
lation brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
heat. 

Q.  29. — Is  the  degree  of  conduction  in 
all  substances  the  same  and  dependent 
only  on  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they 
are  exposed? 

A, — No.  There  is  a  great  variation  in 
the  conducting  power  of  different  sub- 
stances. 

Q.  SO, — How  is  this  knowledge  utilized? 

A. — To  prevent  a  loss  of  heat  to  boilers 
by  covering  the  exposed  parts  with  some 
good  nonconducting  material.  Asbestos, 
or  wood,  covered  with  Russia  iron,  is  the 
material  most  used. 

Q.  3J. — In  addition  to  the  element  of 
safety  introduced  into  boiler  building  by 
allowing  a  wide  margin  between  the  pres- 
sure carried  and  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  iron,  what  other  precaution  is 
adopted? 

A. — Frequent  stay-bolt  and  boiler  tests 
are  made  by  hammer  and  water  pressure. 

Q.  S2, — What  prevents  the  pressure  ris- 
ing beyond  a  certain  point? 

A. — Valves,  called  safety  or  pop  valves, 
adjusted  to  a  certain  pressure  by  springs, 
and  whose  under  surface  are  acted  upon 
directly  by  the  steam  which  lifts  them  ■ 
from  their  seat  when  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler  exceeds  slightly  the  resistance  of 
the  springs.  There  being  two  of  them, 
there  is  practically  no  danger  that  both 
would  be  out  of  order  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  SS. — What  pressure  is  a  boiler  sup- 
posed to  stand  without  giving  away  in 
any  portion? 

A. — One-fifth  of  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  boiler  plate. 

Q,  54. — If  the  tensile  strength  of  a 
square-inch  of  cross-section  of  boiler  plate 
is  50,000  pounds,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
allow  only  one-fifth  of  that,  or  10,000 
pounds? 

A. — Because  of  the  weakening  effect  of 
seams,  stay-bolt  holes,  hand-hole  plates, 
wash-out  plugs,  and  the  like  on  the  boiler 
sheet.  Then  there  is  the  pitting  of  the 
sheet  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  incident  to  service  for 
which  to  allow. 

Q.  S5. — What  is  the  usual  cause  given 
for  boiler  explosions? 

A. — Low  water. 

Q.  55.— What  is  the  true  cause? 

A. — Inability  of  the  metal  to  withstand 
the  strain  put  on  it  from  within. 

Q.  57. — To  what  other  causes  are  they 
sometimes  attributed? 

A, — To  cold  water  being  pumped  on  to 


a  hot  sheet,  thereby  generating  suddenly 
a  powerful  gas  which  rends  the  boiler 
plates.  Also  to  the  violent  opening  of  a 
valve,  causing  a  sudden  rush  of  steam, 
lifting  the  water  and  causing  the  shell 
of  the  boiler  to  collapse. 

Q,  58. — Are  these  theories  well  support- 
ed by  facts? 

A. — No.  They  are  often  used  to  shift 
the  responsibility  from  the  man  to  blame 
for  the  disaster  to  the  man,  who,  being 
killed,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  blame. 
With  low  water  the  sheets  may  be  heated 
to  the  melting  point,  or  so  that  the  soft- 
ened sheet  would  pull  over  the  bolt  heads, 
but  then  the  chances  are  for  a  rupture 
of  the  sheet  and  not  a  boiler  explosion. 
Gold  water  admitted  might  damage  a 
sheet  by  a  too  sudden  cooling,  but  that 
is  about  the  worst  that  happens,  for  the 
water  comes  in  at  the  front  of  the  hoUer 
and  is  ioarmed  to  a  certain  degree  before 
it  reaches  the  firehox  sheets.  Heat  a  piece 
of  boiler  iron  a  foot  square  red  hot,  and 
see  how  hot  it  will  make  just  one  pail  of 
cold  water  and  how  much  steam  it  will 
generate,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  rest.  Opening  a  valve  wide 
might  cause  a  sudden  change  of  pressure 
that  would  damage  a  boiler,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  an  explosion. 

Q.  39. — What  is  the  difference  between 
a  rupture  of  a  boiler  and  a  l>oiIer  explo- 
sion? 

A. — A  rapture  is  the  gradual  giving 
away  of  any  portion  of  the  l>oiler.  An 
explosion  is  a  violent  rending  of  the  parts 
when  the  whole  shell  is  damaged  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Q.  40. — Is  there  usually  any  prior  indi- 
cation of  the  giving  away  of  some  part 
of  the  boiler? 

A. — Yes.  Bagging  or  blistering  of  the 
sheets,  cracks  in  their  surface,  stay-bolts 
and  braces  breaking,  and  frequent  leak- 
ing of  seams  from  one  sheet  bulging  out 
from  the  other. 

Q,  41. — How  can  these  defects  be  dis- 
covered? 

A. — By  a  careful  inspection  by  a  com- 
petent mechanic. 

Q.  ^.^— Is  testing  a  boiler  by  a  very 
high  pressure,  one  much  beyond  that 
which  it  usually  carries,  a  sure  sign  that 
the  boiler  is  perfectly  safe? 

A. — No.  Everyone  has  observed  a  rope 
that  withstood  a  great  strain  one  day 
yield  to  a  lesser  one  the  next.  Yet  the 
test  is  a  good  one  and  might  save  trouble. 
There  may  be  an  inherent  weakness  in 
a  boiler  plate  that  can  not  be  discovered 
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and  that  will  one  day  cause  disaster.  A 
side  rod  often  shows  no  defect  but  sud- 
denly parts. 

Q.  JjfS, — From  what  part  of  the  boiler  is 
the  steam  transmitted  to  the  cylinders? 

A. — From  the  steam  dome  located  on 
top  of  the  boiler. 

Q.  JfJf. — Why  is  it  taken  from  the  dome? 

A. — Being  the  highest  point  in  the 
boiler  containing  steam,  it  holds  the  least 
water  in  suspension,  and  the  drier  that 
steam  can  be  supplied  to  the  cylinders  the 
better,  as  damp  steam  requires  more  valve 
and  cylinder  lubrication  and  is  not  so  effi- 
cient for  doing  work. 

Q,  45. — Is  a  high  boiler  pressure  a  safe 
indication  of  dry  steam? 

A. — No.  The  pressure  may  be  high  or 
low  and  the  steam  dry,  or  the  opposite. 


More  saturated  steam  is  used  than  per- 
fectly dry  steam  in  locomotive  practice. 

Q.  46* — ^Does  a  boiler  make  steam  best 
with  a  high  or  low  water  level? 

A. — With  a  high  water  level,  on  ac- 
count of  the  latent  heat  in  the  larger  body 
of  water. 

Q.  47. — Why  not  carry  a  high  water 
level  at  all  times? 

A. — Because  the  water  passes  with  the 
steam  into  the  dry  pipe  and  is  injurious 
to  the  valves  and  cylinders. 

Q.  48, — Is  all  the  power  in  steam  util- 
ized before  it  is  exhausted  to  the  atmos- 
phere? 

A. — No.  The  compound  locomotive  is 
designed  to  utilize  a  part  of  this  waste, 
but  owing  to  frequent  failures  in  service 
they  have  not  come  into  general  use. 
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Movement  of  Trains 

8jpH.il.  f>aWp 


Surprise  Checking. 

This  subject  has  received  considerable 
attention  of  late.  It  has  been  discussed 
among  men  of  every  grade  in  the  service 
from  president  down  to  station  men  and 
those  in  charge  of  trains.  It  has  had 
its  supporters  and  its  opposers.  It  has 
been  regarded  with  favor  by  some  and 
looked  upon  with  contempt  by  others. 
Like  many  other  things  it  is  not  fully  un- 
derstood, and  when  a  thing  is  not  under- 
stood it  is  very  likely  to  be  misjudged. 
The  intentions  of  those  responsible  for 
its  use  are  also  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented. We  can  not  refrain  from 
expressing  some  observations  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  are  checked  rath- 
er than  those  who  do  the  checking,  but  in 
order  to  do  this  justly  and  correctly  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  "the 
other  fellow." 

This  method  of  checking,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, testing,  while  not  of  very  recent 
origin,  doubtless  has  become  more  exten- 
sively employed  in  recent  months  as  a  re- 
sult of  numerous  accidents,  some  of  which 
were  traceable  to  a  lack  of  proper  ob- 
servance of  signals  and  other  failures  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Other  causes,  of  course, 
have  contributed  to  these  distressing  re- 
sults and  causes  quite  as  blameworthy, 
but  those  due  to  human  fallibility  or  neg- 
ligence are  the  ones  which  it  is  hoped  to 
bring  nearer  to  perfection  by  a  system  of 
surprise  tests. 

Every  intelligent  person  knows  that 
from  all  quarters  the  railroads  are  being 
severely  scored,  and  in  no  charitable 
terms,  for  the  accidents  in  which  lives 
have  been  lost  and  property  destroyed. 
Newspapers  throughout  the  country  and 
individuals  without  number  have  offered 
remedies  of  every  grade  of  practicability. 
Every  conceivable  cause  has  been  as- 
signed, from  the  greed  of  the  capitalist 
who  refuses  to  spend  money  in  the  inter- 
est of  safety,  to  the  alleged  criminal  neg- 
ligence of  the  engineer  who  deliberately 
runs  into  a  block  section  at  full  speed 
when  he  knows  he  is  following  closely 
another  train  ahead.  Such  observers 
usually  show  their  capability,  or  lack  of 
it,  of  treating  the  subject  in  band,  and, 
while  unjust  accusations  have  been  abun- 
dantly showered  upon  the  heads  of  those 


concerned,  the  fact  is  that  their  opinions 
have  been  widely  read,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent have  been  believed,  and  have  had 
their  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  having 
no  technical  knowledge  of  the  conditions. 
The  railroads  as  a  whole  have  shouldered 
the  blame.  When  these  things  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  president  he  sends  for  the 
general  manager.  The  latter  calls  in  the 
general  superintendent,  and  he  the  divi- 
sion sui)erintendents.  They  pass  it  on  to 
the  trainmaster,  master  mechanic  and 
traveling  engineer,  and  so  on  down  the 
line,  each  with  positive  injunctions  to  see 
that  conditions  are  improved,  or  tell  the 
reason  why.  Every  phase  of  the  question 
is  thoroughly  sifted,  and,  among  others, 
the  matter  of  observance  of  rules  in  gen- 
eral and  obedience  tO  signals  in  particu- 
lar. This  has  led  to  the  system,  so  called, 
of  surprise  tests,  which  some  of  us  have 
been  disposed,  at  first  thought,  to  regard 
with  disfavor. 

The  writer  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
when  he  approaches  the  subject  of  detect- 
ive work  among  employes.  He  knows 
what  the  character  of  that  work  has  been 
in  some  cases,  and  he  also  knows  the 
character  of  some  men  who  have  engaged 
in  it.  When  the  spirit  of  justice  is  lack- 
ing he  knows  some  of  the  results.  But  in 
order  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion  with 
regard  to  its  use  we  must  consider  the 
principle  which  actuates  it  and  the  spirit 
in  which  the  service  is  performed.  In 
thus  considering  the  matter  we  can  not 
do  better  than  to  quote  the  utterances  of 
the  general  manager  of  a  large  system 
where  the  practice  has  been  rigidly  en- 
forced for  more  than  two  years. 

He  says  "surprise  tests"  is  the  wrong 
name  for  it.  There  is  no  surprise  about 
it.  It  is  simply  a  test,  as  many  another 
person  or  other  line  of  work  is  tested. 
Before  the  plan  was  inaugurated  a  circu- 
lar lettei*  was  addressed  to  each  man  in 
the  train  and  engine  service,  urging  him 
to  increased  diligence  in  the  observance  of 
all  rules  in  which  the  safety  of  trains  was 
involved,  and  stating  that  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion to  this  end  might  be  expected.  The 
general  manager  himself  went  over  the 
system,  stopping  at  division  and  district 
terminals,  meeting  the  employes,  and  talk- 
ing personally  with  them  in  regard  to 
avoiding  the  troubles  that  bad  come  tq 
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other  roads  and  other  men.  He  asked 
them  if  there  were  any  rules  that  were 
unnecessary  or  unjust,  and  said  if  there 
were  they  would  try  and  find  a  remedy. 
He  insisted  that  the  rules  be  rigidly 
obeyed  and  told  them  emphatically  that 
the  man  who  refused  to  obey  could  not 
work  for  the  company.  He  asked  if  this 
was  fair,  and  apparently  they  all  agreed 
that  it  was,  not  only  to  the  company,  but 
to  the  public  and  the  men  themselves, 
especially  those  who  did  obey.  He  told 
them  that  they  would  be  watched,  but 
those  who  were  faithful  and  honest  in 
their  work  need  not  be  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed, and  from  all  that  can  be  learned 
the  same  spirit  of  fairness  has  prevailed 
in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  plan. 

The  usual  practice  is  for  the  trainmas- 
ter or  some  other  authorized  person  to 
place  himself  near  a  fixed  signal  and  ob- 
serve whether  it  is  obeyed  by  trains  if  in 
the  "stop"  or  "caution"  position.  Occa- 
sionally it  has  been  purposely  changed  to 
"stop,"  and  the  way  it  is  regarded  by 
passing  trains  is  carefully  noted.  The 
observance  of  fixed  signals  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  is  watched.  The  sounding  of 
the  whistle  and  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
for  road  crossings,  the  observance  of  tor- 
pedoes, fusees,  etc.,  also  the  manner  in 
which  the  flagman  protects  the  rear  of 
his  train,  come  within  the  scope  of  these 
tests.  The  mode  of  displaying  markers 
and  other  train  signals  is  also  watched 
at  times  unknown  to  the  men  in  -charge. 
In  fact,  the  inspection  embraces  the  ob- 
servance of  every  rule  a  violation  of 
which  may  involve  the  safety  of  trains. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  in  carry- 
ing out  this  system  of  inspection  there  is 
nothing  but  the  best  of  good  will  from 
the  management  toward  the  employe. 
There  is  no  desire  to  get  him  into  trouble, 
but  rather  to  keep  him  out  of  it.  No  one 
wants  to  get  him  out  of  his  place,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  keep  him  in  it.  The  gen- 
eral manager  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made  said  that  he  wanted  his  employes 
to  be  the  best  railroad  men  on  earth,  and 
spoke  with  evident  satisfaction  of  a  re- 
port that  had  just  been  handed  him  covw- 
ing  the  operations  for  a  month,  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  most  important  di- 
vision of  the  system  had  a  standing  of 
100  per  cent.,  which  meant  that  not  one 
case  of  negligence  or  oversight  had  been 
discovered  during  that  time.  When  the 
higher  officials  express  pleasure  at  such  a 
report  it  may  be  easily  guessed  how  they 
regard  the  plan. 

Testini;  men  employed  |n  train  service 


may  reasonably  be  compared  to  similar 
practice  in  other  lines  of  work.  A  sta- 
tion agent  does  not  feel  that  the  traveling 
auditor  is  trying  to  get  him  into  trouble 
because  he  comes  unexpectedly  to  check 
his  accounts,  nor  does  the  cashier  of  the 
bank  take  it  as  a  reflection  on  his  hon- 
esty when  the  State  examiner  drops  in 
some  morning  and  asks  to  see  his  books 
and  count  his  cash.  If  it  serves  to  make 
men  more  watchful  it  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kindness,  for  when  trouble  does 
occur  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  it  is 
by  no  means  the  smallest  sufferer.  In 
regard  to  watching  the  observance  of  sig- 
nals, it  is  said  that  some  engineers  have 
urged  it,  feeling  that  those  who  are  obe- 
dient should  be  known  and  receive  credit, 
just  as  those  who  are  less  careful  should 
be  discovered  and  take  the  blame. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  em- 
ployes of  English  roads  have  for  years 
been  under  inspection  far  more  rigid  than 
has  been  attempted  in  America.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  men  employed  who 
do  nothing  else.  One  large  Enelish  sys- 
tem reports  a  corps  of  inspectors  number- 
ing more  than  the  miles  operated,  which 
is  to  say  that  there  is  more  than  one  in- 
spector for  every  mile  of  track.  So  fa- 
miliar is  this  practice  to  English  railroad 
men  that  they  grow  to  watch  each  other 
and  promptly  report  to  headquarters  any 
infraction  of  the  rules,  no  matter  how 
small.  In  some  cases  small  rewards  are 
paid  for  such  reports.  An  instance  is  re- 
lated of  a  guard  who  was  standing  at  his 
train  on  the  platform  of  a  terminal  sta- 
tion, when  a  passenger  requested  him  to 
walk  a  few  steps  to  call  a  newsboy.  He 
did  so,  and  was  promptly  reported  by  the 
station  master  for  leaving  his  post  of 
duty.  The  mind  of  the  American  raibroad 
man  would  rebel  at  the  thought  but  it 
serves  to  demonstrate  that  watchfulness 
of  others  may  be  practiced  without  any 
unkind  intention,  but  onlv  as  a  matter  of 
daily  duty. 

On  the  American  road  to  which  we 
have  referred  enginemen  are  especially 
cautioned  against  reckless  running  and 
attempts  to  make  fast  time  under  condi- 
tions that  will  not  warrant  it  It  is  said 
that  in  the  cab  of  every  engine  the  words 
"Safety  before  speed"  are  to  be  painted  in 
bright  letters,  so  that  the  engineer  can 
constantly  see  them. 

It  will  do  us  no  harm,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  to  ask  what  really  is 
the  cause  of  wrecks.  We  mean  those  that 
are  due  to  human  shortcomings.  Possibly 
the  individual  may  strengthen  his  own  p^ 
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sitioD  bj  such  inquiry.  We  may  suppose 
that  each  case  in  which  the  human  ele- 
ment is  reBponsible  may  be  placed  in  one 
of  three  classes :  First,  forgetf ulness  or 
oversight;  second,  carelessness  or  taking 
chances  ;  third,  absolute  violation  of  rules 
or  willful  neglect  in  taking  proper  pre- 
cautions. For  the  third  nothing  need  be 
said,  and  for  the  second  but  few  words 
will  suffice.  One  who  willfully  does 
wrong  can  not  reasonably  hope  for  len- 
iency, and  one  who  does  not  take  every 
precaution  to  be  sure  he  is  right  is  almost 
in  the  same  category.  What  we  shall  say 
will  be  in  regard  to  the  first  class — those 
who  forget. 

For  one  who  forgets  we  have  the  great- 
est sympathy,  providing  he  is  making  an 
honest  effort  to  avoid  it.  The  most  care- 
ful of  men  will  occasionally  fail,  and  the 
only  advice  that  can  be  offered  is  to  try 
to  train  the  mind  to  remember  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  One  important 
factor  in  so  controlling  the  mind  is  that 
it  be  free  from  all  disturbing  thoughts  and 
influences.  A  division  superintendent  once 
said  that  if  men  could  confine  their 
thoughts  entirely  to  their  work,  that  the 
number  of  accidents  would  be  less.  If 
<on  account   of  other  business   affairs  or 


Manual  'Blocking,— Arrangement 
for  Leaving  Siding. 

In  every  block  signal  system  there  must 
be  some  arrangement  for  a  train  to  obtain 
l>erraission  to  re.sume  the  main  traek  after 
being  on  the  siding  to  allow  another  train 
to  pass.  When  the  train  stands  near 
enough  to  the  signal  tower  or  office  that 
it  can  receive  this  permission  in  the  usual 
way  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  when  the 
outgoing  switch  is  not  within  working  dis- 
tance of  the  signalman's  office  some  spe- 
cial arrangement  must  be  provided.  This 
is  sometimes  accomplished  by  means  of 
electric  bells  between  the  signalman's  of- 
fice and  a  point  near  the  switch.  Id 
other  places,  as  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  (see  October  Magazine,  page  511), 
the  telephone  is  used.  In  still  others 
there  is  a  clever  device  by  which  tha 
switch,  although  operated  by  the  train- 
men, is  controlled  by  the  nearest  signal- 
man, and  can  only  be  opened  when  he  un- 
locks it.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  a  splendid  location  of  side- 
tracks, is  found  on  certain  double-track 
divisions  of  the  Southern  Railway.  A 
typical  station  arrangement  on  this  road 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1 . 


I  *—       < — South-Bound   Mkin  Line 
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Fi«.  1.    Sidinct  at  Block  SUtion 


family  troubles  the  mind  is  so  disturbed 
MB  to  invite  the  possibility  of  oversight, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  not  attempt  to 
work  while  under  such  pressure.  He  said 
on  his  division  they  tried  so  far  as  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  minds  of  those  concerned 
in  handling  trains  free  from  disturbing  • 
thoughts.  They  kept  a  watch  on  their 
men  while  they  w*ere  off  duty,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  unjust  interference  with  their 
personal  liberty,  but  with  the  end  in  view 
as  above  indicated.  In  all  the  variou.s 
phases  of  self-culture  there  is  nothing  of 
more  importance  than  the  art  of  mind 
control,  which  is  a  necessity  in  the  work 
of  handling  trains,  and  when  mastered 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  accu- 
racy and  correctness  of  performance. 
This  fact  is  not  fully  appreciated  until ' 
forced  upon  ns  by  a  distressing  lack  of  it, 
when  the  memory  fails  at  some  critical 
moment  and  an  accident,  more  or  less 
serious,  is  the  result. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  entrance  to  thei 
siding  from  either  the  north  or  aonth- 
bound  track  is  near  the  signal  tower,  and 
this  entrance  switch,  as  well  as  the  cross- 
over which  extends  between  the  two  main 
tracks,  is  operated  by  the  signalman. 

B^or  trains  passing  through  on  either 
main  track  the  distant  and  home  signal 
(A  and  B  or  C  and  D)  are  the  only  ones 
that  govern.  If  these  two  signals  stand 
at  "proceed"  they  indicate  that  the  three 
switches  ahead  are  closed  and  locked.  If 
tliey  are  not  all  closed  and  locked  these 
sii^nals  can  not  indicate  "proceed."  For 
all  other  movements  dwarf  signals  are 
used.  One  will  be  seen  at  the  baae  of 
signal  B  and  a  corresponding  one  at  sig- 
nal D,  They  stand  normally  at  "stop,*' 
but  indicate  "proceed"  when  the  switch 
is  open  for  a  train  to  enter  the  sidetrack, 
the  switches  and  the  signals  being  moved 
by  the  operator  or  signalman.  These 
dwarf  signals  are  interlocked  with  their 
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corresponding  high  signals,  and,  as  one 
controls  the  main  track  and  the  other  the 
siding,  it  is  arranged  that  when  one  is 
cleared  it  loclss  the  other  at  "stop."  At 
night  when  the  low  signal  is  in  the  stop 
position  its  light  is  blinded,  so  that  the 
engineer  of  a  train  having  the  main  line 
route  will  see  no  red  lights — nothing  but 
the  clear  signals  for  the  main  track. 

For  trains  backing  through  the  crors- 
over,  either  from  the  main  track  or  the 
siding,  dwarf  signals  are  located  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  being  located  on  the  ri^ht  of  the 
train  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to 
move.  All  the  switches  and  signals  above 
described  are  handled  by  the  signalman 
in  the  tower.  The  outgoing  switches  of 
the  sidings  and  the  signals  which  control 
them  (E  and  P)  are  moved  by  the  train- 
men, but  are  so  interlocked  and  controlled 
by  the  signalman  that  they  can  not  be 
used  unless  released  by  him. 


There  is  also  a  small  knob  or  handle 
which  must  be  placed  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion before  the  switch  can  be  opened. 

Printed  instructions  are  issued  to  em- 
ployes explaining  the  use  of  the  appara- 
tus. To  begin  with,  the  train  must  be 
stopped  before  reaching  signal  A.  When 
a  train  wishes  to  leave  the  siding  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  cover  from 
the  dial  and  observe  the  position  of  the 
indicator  (the  small  semaphore).  There 
must  be  nothing  done  until  the  semaphore 
is  dropped  to  "clear,"  as  in  Fig.  4.  When 
it  assumes  this  position  the  locking  han- 
dle H  (Fig.  3)  must  be  moved  to  the  left 
(Fig.  5).  This  motion  unlocks  lever  No. 
2.  Then  lever  No.  2  is  pulled,  opening  the 
switch,  and  at  the  same  time  unlocking 
lever  No.  i.  Lever  No.  1  is  then  pulled, 
which  closes  the  derail  (C)  and  clean  the 
signal  (A),  after  which  the  train  may 
proceed.    When  it  has  cleared  the  detector 
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Fie.  2.    Outcmnv  End  of  Sidetrack 


B 


Fifs.  3.  4  and  5.    Indicatcr  at  Switch 


There  is  a  small  interlocking  plant  at 
each  of  these  outgoing  switches.  A  plan 
of  the  tracks  and  appurtenances  is  shown 
in  Fig,  2.  A  small  cabin  (8)  is  provided 
for  the  switch  levers,  which  are  numbered 
t  and  2,  and  which  move  the  switch,  the 
detector  bar  (D  fi),  the  derail  (0)  and 
the  dwarf  signal  (A). 

In  connection  with  the  switch  levers 
there  is  a  small  iron  box  which  contains 
the  locking  arrangement,  and  also  an  indi- 
cator in  the  form  of  a  small  semaphore, 
the  different  positions  of  which  are  shown 
in  Figs.  3  and  4.  A  cover  is  made  to  fit 
tightly  over  the  dial  of  the  indicator,  and 
this  not  only  protects  it  from  dirt,  but 
plays  a  part  in  the  locking  arrangement. 


bar  {D  B)  the  procpss  of  handling  the 
levers  is  reversed.  No.  1  is  retirraed  to 
the  normal  position,  which  sets  signal  A 
at  stop  and  opens  the  derail,  then  lever 
No.  2  is  put  back,  which  closes  the  switch 
and  locks  lever  No.  1  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion. The  cover  must  then  be  replaced  on 
the  dial  of  the  indicator,  but  can  not  be 
done  until  the  locking  handle  is  first 
turned  to  the  right,  which  is  its  normal 
position,  and  which  locks  everything  at 
normal,  i.  e.,  for  the  passage  of  trains  on 
the  main  track. 

A  switch  equipped  as  above  described 
must  be  used  only  in  leaving  the  aiding. 
Trains  wishing  to  enter  must  do  ••  at  the 
other  end. 
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Questions    and    Ans'virers 


Locomotive  Running  and  Repairs. 
AnsW0rs  hp  W,  C.  Wattact. 

353.  Bomed  or  Broken  Orate.- "How  would 
you  manage  with  a  burned  or  broken 
grate?  How  if  entirely  gone,  with  deep 
asbpan?* — H,  B,  A. 

Anatoer, — If  a  grate  was  broken  you 
might  be  able  to  block  up  under  it  so  as 
to  bring  in  your  train.  But  it  is  usually 
better  with  a  grate  burned,  broken  or 
entirely  gone,  to  place  angle  bars  across 
the  space  to  keep  coal  from  falling 
through  into  the  ashpan.  Keep  the  ash- 
pan  clean  and  you  will  be  reasonably  free 
from  grate  troubles. 


354.    6res§eCollar§oaDriTintBoze§.-'*Witb 

an  engine  equipped  with  grease  cellars  on 
driving  boxes,  how  would  you  know  there 
was  sufficient  grease  in  the  cellar  to  make 
the  trip,  and  if  it  needed  packing  out  on 
the  road,  bow  wonld  you  proceed  to  pack 
it?"--H.  B.  A. 

Answer, — If  you  will  observe  closely 
you  will  find  that  there  are  two  indicators 
that  are  attached  to  the  follower  plate 
and  extend  through  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing the  amount  of  lubricant  in  the  lubri- 
cator or  grease  cellar,  and  also  to  show 
that  the  grease  is  being  fed  to  the  jour- 
nal, front  and  back.  When  the  top  part 
of  the  ring  on  the  indicator  is  flush  with 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  it  is  then  time 
to  have  It  repacked.  Examine  this  before 
you  leave  the  terminal,  but  do  not  get 
uneasy,  as  they  only  have  to  be  repacked 
every  30,000  to  50,000  miles.  If  you 
need  to  pack  a  cellar  out  on  the  road  you 
can  easily  accomplish  it  by  removing  the 
end  plate  on  the  cellar,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  two  small  bolts.  Then  insert 
hooks  in  the  eyes  of  the  indicators  and 
pull  them  down  as  far  as  you  can :  secure 
them  In  tbat  position  and  you  will  find 
that  the  follower  plate  will  be  flush  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  end 
of  the  cellar.  A  cake  pt  lubricant  or 
grease  slboald  be  about  one  inch  thick  and 
two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  wide, 
and  cut  in  length  to  fit  inside  of  cellar. 
Place  the  first  cake  to  one  side  of  the 
cellar  on  lop  of  the  follower  plate,  and  the 
second  Id  the  opposite  side,  then  fill  the 
space  In  Ibe  middle  with  a  third  piece,  put 
on  Ike  end  plate,  release  the  Indicators 


and  the  spring  will  force  the  grease  up  to 
the  journal  and  you  are  ready  to  go. 

If  you  anticipate  a  job  of  this  kind, 
hnve  the  cakes  of  lubricant  ready,  firmly 
packed,  of  the  right  size  and  free  from 
dirt.  

355.  Teitint  lor  Brokea  By-Pais  Valve.  ^. 
"If  a  by-pass  valve  was  broken,  how 
would  you  test  for  it?"— JST.  B.  A. 

Anatoer, — The  piston  vaive  can  not 
raise  from  its  seat  to  relieve  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  when  the  valve  has  covered 
the  port,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  means 
of  relieving  the  pressure.  The  by-pass 
valve  is  placed  between  the  live-steam 
chamber  and  the  admission  port,  and  lo- 
cated in  a  case  that  is  bolted  to  the  cyl- 
inder casting.  When  steam  is  admitted 
into  the  steam  chamber  between  the  pis- 
tons of  a  piston  valve,  if  inside  admis- 
sion type,  the  by-pass  valve  is  held  to  its 
seat  by  the  pressure  in  the  steam  cham- 
ber. But  when  the  pressure  In  the  cyl- 
inder is  greater  than  that  in  the  steam 
chamber,  the  by-pass  valve  Is  raised  from 
its  seat  and  permits  the  steam  to  flow 
from  the  cylinder  into  the  steam  chamber, 
relieving  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  in 
this  manner  instead  of  allowing  it  to  es- 
cape to  the  atmosphere,  as  it  would  if  a 
relief  valve  was  used  on  the  cylinder 
head. 

To  test  for  a  broken  by-pass  valve, 
place  the  rocker  arm  plumb.  This  should 
cover  the  ports.  Then  open  the  cylinder 
cocks  and  the  throttle.  Steam  will  flow 
past  the  broken  valve  and  out  of  the  cyl- 
inder cock  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  the 
broken  by-pass  valve  is  on.  If  blow  will 
prevent  your  handling  train  properly  to 
terminal,  take  off  by-pass  valve  case  and 
insert  blind  gasket  between  by-pass  valve 
case  and  cylinder  casting.  In  some  cases 
you  may  be  able  to  block  the  valve  in  po- 
sition by  removing  cap. 


356.  Brokea  Driver  or  Trailer  Spriog,  Haoger 
or  Eqsaliser.— "How  would  you  proceed  to 
block  up  for  a  broken  driver  spring, 
spring  hanger  or  equalizer  on  a  class  D 
engine;  how  for  a  broken  trailer  spring 
or  hanger?  The  cUiss  D  is  a  Northwest- 
ern type." — JSr.  B.  A. 

Answer, — For  a  broken  front  driving 
spring,  run  front  driver  up  on  a  wedge, 
then  pry  up  the  front  end  of  the  equal- 
izer nearest  to  the  broken  spring  nnHl  it 
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is  in  about  normal  position  and  place  a 
block  either  between  the  front  end  of  the 
equalizer  and  the  lower  bar  of  tne  frame, 
or  between  the  back  end  of  the  equalizer 
and  the  top  rail  of  frame.  This  gives  the 
use  of  the  main  driver  and  trailer  springs. 
Now  run  the  front  driver  off  the  wedge 
and  the  back  driver  up  on  the  wedge,  and 
block  between  the  top  of  the  front  driving 
box  and  the  frame  so  the  front  driver  will 
carry  its  load,  remove  or  secure  broken 
parts. 

If  equalizer  broke  between  the  front 
and  back  drivers,  raise  up  engine  with 
jacks  or  in  any  other  maxiner,  and  block 
between  lower  hanger  pins  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  top  rail  of  the  frame. 

When  a  trailer  spring  breaks  it  allows 
the  end  of  the  cross  equalizer  nearest  the 
end  of  the  broken  spring  to  drop  into  the 
safety  hanger.  First  jack  up  the  end  of 
the  cross  equalizer  into  position  and  place 
a  block  in  the  n-sha[)ed  safety  hanger  to 
hold  it  until  you  are  ready  to  remove  it. 
Now  raise  the  back  end  of  the  engine 
frame  so  she  will  ride  level,  remove  the 
broken  spring  and  take  a  tie  or  a  piece  of 
rail  and  place  it  over  the  trailer  box  and 
chain  front  end  to  the  cross  equalizer,  and 
the  back  end  to  the  frame  and  hanger 
pin,  remove  the  block  from  the  safety 
hanger  under  the  cross  equalizer  and  let 
the  usual  load  come  on  the  trailer  box. 

If  a  front  hanger  on  a  trailer  spring 
should  break,  raise  the  back  end  of  the 
engine  on  the  disabled  side  so  as  to  re- 
lieve the  trailer  spring,  then  jack  up  the 
end  of  the  cross  equalizer  next  to  the 
broken  hanger,  pry  down  the  front  end  of 
the  trailer  spring  and  securely  chain  the 
end  of  the  spring  to  the  end  of  the  cross 
equalizer. 

If  a  back  hanger  on  trailer  spring  is 
broken,  raise  the  back  end  of  the  engine 
and  also  jack  up  the  end  of  the  cross 
equalizer  to  relieve  the  spring,  then  pry 
the  back  end  of  the  spring  down  and  chain 
it  so  it  will  not  work  off  the  hanger  pin. 


357.    Gaidet  and  Crass-head  Not  in  Uoe.- 

*'What  would  be  the  result  if  guides  and 
cross-head  were  not  in  line?" — H,  B.  A. 
Answer, — Excessive  wear  on  sides  of 
cross-head  and  guides,  unequal  wear  in 
cylinders  and  cylinder  packing  rings,  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  piston  rod  packing  from 
blowing  and  wearing  out  rapidly,  and 
trouble  with  main  rod  brasses,  especially 
in  the  front  end  of  main  rod. 


Answer. — Superheated  steam  is  steam 
heated  to  a  temperature  above  that  due  to 
its  pressure.  The  temperature  of  steam 
in  contact  with  water  depends  on  the 
pressure  under  which  it  is  generated,  as 
shown  in  steam  tables,  while  superheated 
steam  is  at  a  higher  temperature. 


358.    Superheated  Steam.-" What  is  super- 
heated 8team?"-iy.  B.  A. 


359.  Method  of  Superheatia^  Stea]B.-''How 
is  steam  superheated,  and  what  benefits 
are  derived  from  it?"— fl.  B.  A, 

Answer. — Steam  is  superheated  by 
passing  through  a  system  of  pipes  or  coils 
that  are  placed  in  the  smokebox  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  steam  in  passing  from 
the  boiler  to  the  cylinders  absorbs  the 
heat  from  the  smoke  and  gases  as  they 
are  drawn  through  the  flues  and  stack, 
thus  increasing  its  temperature.  Super- 
heated steam  therefore  gives  a  higher  effi- 
ciency of  the  engine,  as  there  is  less  loss 
of  heat  by  condensation  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cylinders. 
There  are  many  types  of  superheaters, 
and  the  usual  benefit  derived  from  their 
use  is  claimed  to  be  aboat  13  per  cent, 
higher  efficiency. 


Train  Rules  and  Train  Practice, 
Answtrs  hp  H,  A,  Dafftgr. 

189.  24-Hoar  Schedoles.-'^WUl  yoa  kindly 
explain  in  connection  with  time  table 
question  No.  185  in  the  October  namber 
what  No.  1  at  B  would  do  if  the  schedule 
were  in  effect  for  24  hours,  InstMul  of  12? 
On  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  trains  hold  their 
rights  for  24  hours.  In  this  case  could 
not  No.  1  of  the  17th  proceed  if  they 
could  keep  less  than  24  hours  late?" — 
W.B. 

Answer. — ^There  are  very  few  roads 
whose  rules  authorize  24  hours  9a  the  life 
of  a  schedule,  and  we  have  never  known 
a  place  where  the  24-hour  rule  was  used 
in  connection  with  the  ''date'*  principle, 
as  described  in  the  answer  to  Question 
185.  All  the  consideration  we  have  given 
the  "date"  principle  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  Standard  Rule  No.  82,  by  which 
a  schedule  dies  when  it  is  12  hours  late. 
We  should  say,  however,  that  it  could  be 
applied  in  the  same  way  and  that  in  a 
case  like  the  one  described  in  Question 
185,  No.  1  of  the  17th  could  assume  the 
schedule  of  that  number  and  date  and 
continue  to  run  until  it  became  24  hours 
late.  No.  1  of  the  18th,  as  sUted  in  the 
October  number,  would  be  due  to  leave  A 
at  12.35  a.  m.,  the  18th,  30  minutw  after 
the  time-table  takes  effect,  making  k  pos- 
sible for  the  train  of  the  IMi  and  the 
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train  of  the  18tb  to  be  but  a  few  minutes 
apart.  Even  this  would  not  lead  to  any 
confusion,  as  the  date  of  each  train  would 
be  understood  by  all  concerned. 


190.  Beiianint  a  New  Boa. -"Will  you 
kindly  favor  me  with  your  opinion  on  a 
question  which  has  been  under  discussion 
with  some  of  our  men  ?  The  orders  are  as 
follows : 

"Order  No.  11— To  Engine  12,  Engine 
7  and  Operator  at  A.  To  Operator  at  B : 
Engine  12  will  work  extra  between  A  and 
B  until  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  regardless  of  all 
trains.  Engine  7  will  run  extra  from  A 
to  C  and  return  to  B.  Engine  7  and  En- 
gine 15  will  run  ahead  of  extra  work  En- 
gine 12  from  A  to  B.  Operator  at  A  will 
hold  all  regular  south-bound  trains  for 
orders.  Operator  at  B  will  hold  all  north- 
bound trains  for  orders.  (Made  complete 
at  12:02  p.  m.) 

"Order  No.  10— To  Engine  7  at  B: 
Engine  7  will  run  extra  B  to  A  before  4 
o'clock  p.  m.  (Made  complete  at  2:80 
p.  m.) 

"You  will  note  Order  No.  11  was  ad- 
dressed and  completed  at  12:02  p.  m. 
However,  at  2:22  Order  No.  11  was  an- 
nulled to  Engine  12  but  not  to  Engine  7 
and  the  order  for  Engine  7  to  run  extra 
from  B  to  A  was  given  at  2 :30  p.  m.  The 
question  is,  did  Engine  7  have  a  right  to 
proceed  on  the  running  order  (No.  16) 
without  Order  No.  11  having  been  an- 
nulled to  him?  A  is  north  and  G  is 
south."— A.  8. 

Answer. — We  assume  that  Order  No. 
11  is  intended  to  be  delivered  to  all  south- 
bound trains  at  A  and  to  all  north-bound 
trains  at  B,  although  it  does  not  say  so. 
Presumably  extra  7  has  run  from  A  to 
0  and  returned  to  B,  as  directed  by  Or- 
der No.  11.  It  is  also  presumed  that  in 
the  meantime.  Order  No.  11  has  been  an- 
nulled to  work  extra  12  and  the  operators 


at  A  and  B.  Engine  7  receives  Order  No. 
1(5  at  B  directing  it  to  run  extra  to  A,  but 
it  says  nothing  about  Order  No.  11,  and 
the  operator  does  not  offer  to  deliver  Or- 
der No.  11,  for  it  has  been  annulled  to 
him.  Whether  extra  7  can  proceed  re- 
gardless of  work  extra  12  involves  the 
question  of  whether  an  extra,  after  it  has 
fulfilled  its  old  running  order  and  gets  a 
new  one,  must  consider  that  all  its  former 
orders  have  expired  or  whether  it  can 
continue  or  must  continue  to  use  some 
which  it  formerly  held. 

Our  opinion  is  that  after  extra  7  north 
arrived  at  B  it  had  fulfilled  its  running 
order  and  was  oft  the  road,  so  far  as  any 
right  to  use  the  main  track  was  concerned. 
When  the  same  engine  and  crew  started 
out  again  they  were,  in  a  train-rule  sense, 
beginning  another  trip  and  should  be 
given  full  instructions  with  regard  to  oth- 
er trains  the  same  as  though  they  were 
leaving  the  district  terminal,  and  they 
were  not  supposed  to  know  anything 
about  any  other  trains  in  the  territory 
over  which  they  were  to  run. 

That  is  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
reasonable  and  rulable  answer  to  the  ques- ' 
tion,  but  in  actual  practice,  a  careful 
conductor  and  engineer  would  find  out 
whether  the  work  train  was  on  the  road. 
Rule  106  is  always  in  effect,  and  if  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  safe  to  pro- 
ceed the  rule  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind. 

We  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  proper 
officers  to  make  a  ruling  with  regard  to 
such  cases  and,  personally,  if  there  were 
no  ruling  and  no  instructions,  we  should 
want  satisfactory  information  that  the 
work  extra  was  out  of  the  way. 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


Rail'viray   Club    Proceedings 


Signaling  on  Lines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.* 

The  Overland  Limited,  west-bound,  ar- 
rived in  Trackee  shortly  after  nine,  one 
bright  spring  morning,  and  coming  to  a 
stop,  waited  the  usual  five  minutes  for  the 
car  repairers  to  make  their  inspection. 

Everything    in   good    order,    we    were 

*By  B.  M.  Oattinr.  Div.  Foreman  of  Signals, 
Sovthera  Paeiflo  Co..  West  Oakland,  Cal. 


ready  to  start,  but  the  conductor  waited 
at  the  oflSce  window,  and,  walking  to- 
wards him  I  heard  some  one  say : 
••Haven't  cleared  the  block  yet."  No.  5 
was  ahead  of  Us  and  had  not  passed  the 
next  station,  which  accounted  for  our 
delay. 

All  trains  between  Truckee  and  Sacra- 
mento (a  distance  of  120  miles)  are,  in 
addition  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  train 
dispatchers,  doubly  protected  by  the  Tele- 
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phoDe  Block  System,  the  entire  line  being 
divided  into  blocks  in  which  only  one 
train  is  allowed  at  a  time.  In  each  block 
office  a  telephone  is  located,  connecting 
with  a  similar  office  east  and  west,  and  as 
the  operator  hears  an  annroaching  train 
he  "clears"  his  signal  for  the  train  to  pro- 
ceed, or  keeps  it  at  "danger"  it  he  has 
failed  to  receive  word  from  the  next  office 
that  the  preceding  train  has  safely  passed, 
Vhich  arrangement  is  of  greatest  assist- 
ance in  preventing  collisions. 

The  block  was  clear  now,  and  we  pulled 


The  snow-sheds  are  built  to  protect  the 
tracks  from  snow,  which  falls  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  Sierras,  and  they  extend  al- 
most continuously  over  40  miles  of  road. 
Soon  our  train  entered  the  sheds,  which 
shut  off  much  of  the  picturesque  view,  but 
enough  could  be  seen  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  ruggedness  and  grandeur  of  the 
mountains,  erected  when  the  world  was 
building,  as  it  were,  like  a  mighty  barrier, 
to  set  apart  California  for  a  chosen  peo- 
ple who  would  some  day  dwell  within  its 
borders. 
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AUTOMATIC  SIGNALS  ON  THE  134MDLE  TRESTLE  OVER  SALT  LAKE 
OGDEN-LUON  CUT-OFF 

"TniiB  A1i«m1"  ht  the  Block 

. 

out  of  Truckee  twenty  minutes  late,  with 
orders  to  pass  No.  5  at  Summit  I  rode 
in  the  baggage  car,  with  both  side  doors 
thrown  wide  open,  so  as  not  to  miss  any 
of  the  beautiful,  and,  hearing  four  short 
whistles,  I  looked  ahead  just  in  time  to 
see  the  semaphore  signal  at  the  next  block 
drop  to  "safety"  position,  which  gave  our 
engineer  assurance  that  the  road  was 
clear  to  the  station  beyond.  We  were  go- 
ing up-hill,  and,  looking  across,  I  could 
see  where  the  road  doubled  back  alon^ 
the  mountainside,  the  smoke  pouring  in 
volumes  from  the  cracks  in  the  snow- 
sheds,  as  the  engines  on  No.  5  slowly 
dragged  their  load  up  the  heavy  grade. 


At  Summit  our  engines  seecned  to 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  as  we  stopped  at 
the  station,  for  the  climb  was  orer  and 
it  was  all  down-hill  now  for  80  miles.  A 
moment's  stop  to  test  the  air  brakes  and 
try  the  signal  whistle  in  the  engineer's 
cab,  and  then  a  rapid  drift  down  grade, 
winding  along  through  the  mountains, 
sometimes  bursting  from  the  aemi-dark- 
ness  of  the  sheds  Into  the  blinding  glare 
of  the  sun,  glistening  on  the  snow,  as  we 
crossed  a  trestle,  our  engineer  constantly 
on  the  watch,  for  signals  are  hard  to  see 
in  the  sheds  and  it  is  so  easy  to  run  by. 

Every  few  miles,  four  sharp  blasts  of 
the  whistle  would  notify  the  block  OTv»ra- 
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tor  that  we  were  coming,  and  he  in  turn 
would  set  his  signal  to  pass  as  on  to  the 
next  station,  every  link  in  the  120-mile 
chain  doing  its  part  towards  our  safe  pas- 
sage. 

The  seasons  were  constantly  changing, 
and  we  lived  a  month  of  springtime  in  an 
hour,  for,  leaving  the  Summit  with  seven 
feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  we  shortly 
reached  the  swelling  buds ;  on  to  the 
•hniba  just  bursting  into  leaf,  then  to  the 


tions  and  run  onto  the  "Solano**  (the 
largest  ferryboat  in  the  world)  and  car- 
ried across  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  to 
Port  Costa.  Between  Port  Costa  and 
Oakland  the  road  is  double-tracked  and  is 
equipped  with  automatic  signals  of  the 
Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company  elec- 
tric semaphore  type,  using  that  company'a 
polarized  track  circuit  S3rstem,  which 
avoids  the  necessity  of  overhead  line  con- 
struction. 


SwrTLHLS  AND  SIGNALS-TOWER  No.  1.  OAKLAND  PIER.  LOOKING 
TOWARD  SAN  FRANCISCO 


blossoming  fruit  trees,  the  orange  or- 
chards, and  at  last  down  into  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  with  its  waving  fields  of 
grain  and  beautiful  wild  flowers,  across 
the  American  River,  and  we  rolled  into 
Sacramento,  the  capital  city  of  Califor- 
nia. A  stop  and  a  change  of  engines,  and 
then  across  the  Sacramento  River,  with  a 
57-mile  run  to  Benicia,  this  part  of  the 
road  the  latest  to  be  equipped  with  the 
telephone  block  system. 

At  Benicia  our  train  was  cut  into  sec- 


At  Oakland,  counting  both  the  large 
and  small,  there  are  seven  interlocking 
switch  and  signal  towers,  the  largest. 
Tower  No.  1,  located  at  Oakland  Pier,  an 
arm  of  made  land  projecting  about  a  mile 
out  from  Oakland  into  San  Francisco 
Bay,  this  fill  being  wide  enough  for  four 
tracks  and  a  wagon  road,  spreading  out 
at  its  western  end  to  accommodate  twenty 
tracks  and  a  large  depot  building.  Tower 
No.  1  is  equipped  with  a  seventy-lever 
electro-pneumatic  machine  operating  for- 
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ty-seven  switches  and  sixty-nine  signals, 
which  control  the  movements  of  all  trains 
in  and  out  of  the  Terminal  Depot. 

At  the  shore  end  of  the  mole  is  located 
Tower  No.  2,  with  a  twenty-seven-lever 
machine  of  the  same  general  pattern  as 
Tower  No.  1,  and  between  the  two  towers 
the  movement  of  trains  is  governed  on  the 
four  tracks  by  automatic  semaphore  sig- 
nals of  the  electro-pneumatic  type.  This 
automatic    system    extends    on    out    to 


The  towermen  in  the  interlocking  tow- 
ers are  mostly  men  who  have  been  in- 
jured in  the  train  service,  some  having  an 
empty  sleeve  and  others  wearing  an  arti- 
ficial leg,  and  there  is  no  little  rivalry 
among  the  leg  wearers  as  to  who  pos- 
sesses the  best  make  of  limb  and  who 
walks  with  the  least  sig^n  of  a  limp.  Ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  their  work  is  not  par- 
ticularly trying,  although  they  must  all  be 
watchful,  with  minds  fully  on  the  busi- 


SIGNAL  TOWER  No.  8  (TAYLOR  ALL-ELECTfUC  SVSIEM)  AND  FERRY-BOAf 
"SOLANO"  APPROACHING  SLIP  AT  PORT  COSTA.  CAUFORMA 


Tower  4,  near  Sixteenth-street  Depot,  and 
another  branch  of  the  automatic  system 
controls  train  movements  along  First 
street,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of 
Oakland,  to  Tower  No.  3  and  beyond, 
over  the  BMrst  street  trestle  to  Fruitvale. 
Near  Tower  No.  3  is  a  drawbridge 
across  the  estuary  between  Oakland  and 
Alameda,  and  on  this  bridge,  which  is 
turned  by  electric  motors,  is  a  tower  with 
a  mechanical  signal  plant  which  operates 
signals  and  switches  for  trains  approach- 
ing the  bridge  from  either  direction. 


ness  at  hand.  They  seldom  act  the  role  of 
hero,  as  the  newspapers  put  it,  "narrowly 
averting  a  frightful  accident  by  their 
wonderful  presence  of  mind  in  throwing 
open  the  derailing  switch,"  for  the  said 
switch  is  a  part  of  the  interlocking,  and 
from  necessity  must  be  open  before  a  sig- 
nal can  be  cleared  over  a  conflicting  route. 
In  other  words,  the  hero  business  plays  no 
part  in  the  towerman's  life,  and  he  is  a 
good  operator  who  handles  the  trains  with 
the  least  confusion,  and  in  all,  displaying 
good    judgment    regarding    their    rights, 


AUTOMATIC  SIGNALS-TEHACHAPI  MOUNTAINS.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


SNOW^HEDS  AT  SUMMIT  STATION.  SIERRA  NEVADA  MOUNTAINS.  CALIFORNIA 

Tliroacii  whkli  it  U  propoMd  to  imtall  an  Electric  Traia  Staff  Systom,  with  Snow- 
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holding  those  which  can  best  stand  delay, 
and  setting  a  clear  signal  for  those  of 
greater  importance. 

The  first  signal  plant  which  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  installed  was  erected 
at  Oakland  Pier  in  1885,  and  with  this 
small  beginning  it  has  since  grown  to  be 
quite  an  important  branch  of  the  railroad 
business;  the  company,  on  its  Pacific 
System  alone,  now  operating  separately, 
or  jointly  with  other  roads,  forty-five  in- 


and  in  addition  to  this  it  has  bepii  (i«>cided 
to  equip  the  road  between  Truckee  and 
Rocklin  (a  distance  of  97  miles)  with  the 
electric  train  staff  system,  in  combination 
with  200  snow-shed  disc  signals,  designed 
and  manufactured  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  for  their  snow-sheds,  it  be- 
ing impracticable  to  use  semaphore  sig- 
nals in  the  sheds,  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient room  between  the  tracks  and  sides 
of  the  sheds. 


SNOW^HED  DISC  SIGNAL 
br  tiM  Southwn  Padfie  Comptmw  for 


OM  IB  OMW-flheds  ( 


terlocking  signal  towers  of  various  kinds, 
and  having  182  miles  of  track  protected 
by  automatic  signals  on  the  Pacific  Sys- 
tem, and  sixty-seven  miles  on  the  Salt 
Lake  Division,  or  a  total  of  a  little  over 
500  automatic  electric  semaphore  signals, 
operating  on  the  "normally  clear"  plan, 
using  portable  storage  batteries  for  sup- 
plying current  to  the  signal  motors  and 
line  circuits. 

It  is  proposed  to  signal  about  340  more 
miles  of  the  road  this  year,  using  about 
fi90  electric  semaphores  for  the  purpose. 


The  principles  of  the  staff  system  are 
briefly  as  follows :  Each  station  is 
equipped  with  two  staff  instruments,  one 
for  the  east  and  one  for  the  west  block, 
each  instrument  being  interlocked  with 
the  corresponding  instrument  at  the  other 
end  of  its  respective  block.  Each  staff 
instrument  is  provided  with  several 
^'staffs,"  and  when  a  train  passes  a  sta- 
tion a  staff  is  delivered  to  the  engineer, 
who  must  carry  the  staff  and  deliver  it  to 
the  operator  at  the  next  station  before  it 
is  poRsiblp  to  issue  s   staff  to  either  am 
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approaching  or  following  train  in  the 
same  block,  it  being  strictly  understood 
that  an  engineer  must  not  pass  a  station 
without  having  received  a  staff,  which 
staff  is  his  only  authority  for  proceeding 
into  the  block. 

The  organization  to  carry  on  all  this 
signal  work  consists  of  a  signal  engineer 
in  the  general  office  of  the  company  in 
San  Francisco,  with  division  foremen  of 


(on  account  of  special  fitness)  from 
among  the  men  in  the  regular  signal  re- 
pair force,  and  with  two  or  three  experi- 
enced signalmen  as  a  nucleus,  a  gang  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  men  is  organized, 
which  builds  a  pole  line,  strings  line 
wires,  erects  battery  houses  and  signals, 
and  as  five  or  ten  miles  of  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  signals  are  put  into  service, 
and  a  man,  usually  from  the  constraction 


WORKING  MODEL  OF  SINGLE  TRACK  AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SYSTEM  AS  INSTALLED 
BY  SOUTHERN  PACIHC  COMPANY 

Tikis  modal  b  baUt  for  the  iiutmctaon  of  train  and  encinemen,  on  the  operation  of  single 

track  aicnalinc,  the  modal  being  «ix  feet  Ions,  showinv  actual  arransement  and 

working  of  eioTen  tignals  on  six  miles  of  track 


signals,  with  their  forces,  at  the  various 
division  headquarters,  where  there  is  suf- 
ficient signaling  to  warrant  having  a  force 
of  men  for  this  purpose,  and  with  the 
large  amount  of  new  signal  work  under 
way  on  the  various  divisions,  signaling 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  an  im-  - 
portant  feature  in  railroad  operation. 

The  installation  of  new  signals  is  done 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  con- 
struction foreman,  who  is  usually  selected 


force,  is  left  in  charge  as  "signal  main- 
tainer,"  and  he,  on  his  velocipede  car, 
rides  up  and  down  over  his  district  every 
day,  sunshine  or  storm,  making  a  careful 
inspection  of  everything  and  applying  the 
proverbial  "stitch  in  time,"  which  after 
all  is  the  secret  of  reliable  and  satisfac- 
tory operation  of  mOst  branches  of  the 
business,  whether  it  be  signals,  locomo- 
tives, or  all  the  rest  which  goes  to  make  up 
a  railroad. — Pacific  Coast  Railway  Club. 
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Motive  Power  Terminals.* 

Mr.  Gaines:  This  is  a  pretty  broad 
and  important  topic.  It  is  broad  in  that 
it  consists  of  a  great  many  component 
parts,  and  it  is  important  in  that  the  efli- 
ciency  of  terminals  for  any  given  move- 
ment of  freight,  the  number  of  engines 
that  are  required,  and  the  greater  the  effi- 
ciency the  less  the  number,  and  it  further 
enters  into  the  cost  question,  due  to  the 
cost  of  handling  engines  at  terminals. 
Since  I  have  been  requested  to  discass 
this  question  I  have  made  some  notes 
from  day  to  day,  and  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don me  if  I  read  from  them. 

A.  What  can  and  should  be  done  to 
reduce  locomotive  terminals  to  the  ba:5is 
of  machine  for  treating  and  handling  en- 
gines apart  from  question  of  housing,  the 
object  being  the  prompt  handling  of 
power,  greater  efficiency  in  service  and 
less  detention  at  terminals,  while  afford- 
ing more  time  and  better  facilities  for 
care  and  repair  of  engines. 

This  question  resolves  itself  into  what 
facilities  and  arrangements  of  same  are 
required  for  the  most  expeditious  hand- 
ling of  engines  at  terminals.  This  will 
vary  greatly  with  the  locality  and  avail- 
able room,  the  amount  of  power  turned, 
the  claas  of  power,  whether  road,  passen- 
ger or  shifting,  combinations  of  same,  and 
whether  engines  are  regularly  crewed  or 
pooled.  If  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to 
satisfactorily  handle  pool  engines  with 
least  delay,  there  should  be  no  trouble 
with  the  Ikandling  of  regularly  crewed  en- 
gines. It  is  also  probable  that  where 
there  are  two  classes  of  power  nearly 
equal,  such  as  freight  and  passenger,  that 
it  is  probably  advantageous  to  have  se])- 
arate  ash  tracks  for  each,  to  insure  giving 
each  the  proper  movement.  An  outline 
of  a  desirable  arrangement  would  be  us 
follows : 

Engines  when  delivered  by  the  crews 
not  to  be  brought  to  the  house,  but  rather 
to  a  relay  track,  which  in  turn  for  many 
reasons  should  be  situated  as  near  to  the 
house  as  possible  without  interfering  with 
the  return  movement  into  the  house  and 
again  with  the  outgoing  movement,  and  it 
should  be  located  near  the  house  for  the 
convenience  of  engine  crews  who  have 
more  or  less  equipment  to  remove  from 
engines,  together  with  their  clothes,  which 
must  go  into  their  lockers  in  the  bouse. 
Water  crane  to  be  located  at  this  point. 


*Sabjeot  opened  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Q sines,  Me- 
ehsniesl  Bngineer,  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad. 


At  the  entrance  of  relay  track,  a  joint  in- 
spector should  be  stationed  to  make  a 
joint  inspection  of  the  condition  of  fire- 
box with  the  train  crew  before  they  are 
relieved.  It  is  also  suggested  that  at  this 
point  a  small  office  be  provided  for  the 
hostler  foreman,  and  where  the  engineman 
can  make  out  his  work  report.  This  is 
to  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  forwarded  to  roundhouse  and  one  copy 
to  be  retained  by  hostler  foreman  for  his 
information  in  disposing  of  the  power. 
This  arrangement  will  then  permit  him 
to  separate  engines  requiring  little  or  no 
work  from  those  requiring  fires  drawn  or 
heavy  repairs,  and  give  them  a  prompt 
movement,  while  engines  which  can  not 
be  at  once  available  may  be  stood  aside 
to  wait  until  such  time  as  they  can  be 
handled  without  interfering  with  the  live 
power. 

Communication,  preferably  by  tele- 
phone, should  exist  between  the  hostler 
foreman  and  the  roundhouse  foreman,  so 
that  he  may  keep  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man pasted  as  to  the  number  of  engines 
and  the  probable  time  they  will  be  in  the 
house,  and  the  probable  amount  of  work 
on  them  when  they  arrive.  This  places 
the  roundhouse  foreman  in  a  position  to 
talk  intelligently  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  with  the  transportation  department 
as  to  what  he  can  furnish  them  in  the 
way  of  power. 

On  account  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  hostler  foreman,  he  should  be  a  re- 
sponsible man,  and  one  capable  of  hand- 
ling to  best  advantage  the  fiaryliig  situa- 
tions which  arise. 

After  passing  the  inspeoCioa  point,  the 
relay  or  standine  tracks,  two  or  more  as 
circumstances  may  require,  should  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  accommodate  a  large 
congestion  of  power,  which  occasionally 
happens  when  trains  are  held  out  One 
track  should  be  for  engines  which  are  to 
be  given  immediate  attention,  and  a  sec- 
ond track  for  engines  which  are  to  wait 
for  an  available  opportunity,  and  In  some 
cases,  additional  tracks  may  be  found  ad- 
visable under  certain  conditioDS,  includ- 
ing a  track  from  inspection  point  to  the 
ash  track,  independent  of  all  others,  for 
the  handling  of  engines  like  double-crewed 
shift  engines,  which  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent given  right  of  way  over  all  other 
classes  of  power.  Ail  of  these  relay  or 
standing  tracks  leading  to  one  or  more 
ash  tracks.  The  ash  tracks  sboald  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  accommodate  several 
engines  at  a  time,  and  the  roandhoose 
force  so  organized  that  in  caat  of  a  targe 
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number  of  engines  requiring  handling  at 
same  time,  men  can  be  temporarily  drawn 
from  other  work  to  assist  until  the  rush 
is  over. 

The  method  of  handling  of  ashes  is  for- 
eign  to  the  question  in  hand,  but  the  pit:) 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the  removal 
of  ashes  can  be  accomplished  without  in- 
terfering in  any  way  with  the  clearing  of 
fires  at  any  time.  It  may  become  advisa- 
ble, especially  in  latitudes  where  the  win- 
ters are  severe,  to  provide  a  live  steam 
line  at  the  ash  track  with  several  connec- 
tions at  intervals  for  the  thawing  of  ash- 
pans  when  frozen.  From  the  ash  tracks, 
there  should  be  an  independent  return 
route  to  the  house,  passing  on  the  way 
the  coal  dock.  There  should  also  be  a 
track  for  movement  to  the  coal  dock  be- 
fore going  on  ash  pit,  for  engines  where 
fires  are  drawn  and  requiring  as  short 
movement  as  possible,  account  of  action 
of  cold  air  on  the  flues  with  fires  drawn. 
It  may  be  suggested  here  that  engines 
should  be  coaled  before  going  on  the  ash 
track.  While  in  some  cases  this  may  be 
advisable  and  work  out  all  right,  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  large  tenders  and 
the  large  engines  used  today,  it  certainly 
gives  a  hostler  much  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  at  his  fire  if  the  tender  is 
empty  than  if  loaded  full  with  coal.  The 
coal  docks  should  be  such  as  to  load  the 
coal  in  the  shortest  possible  time  by  some 
gravity  method,  and  also  have  in  many 
cases  two  or  more  tracks  for  loading.  It 
should  be  provided  with  live  steam  line 
which  by  means  of  hose  can  be  attached 
to  perforated  pipes  to  be  driven  into  the 
coal  in  winter  when  frozen  to  facilitate 
prompt  unloading.  A  scarcity  of  coal  on 
the  dock,  due  to  frozen  coal,  is  not  an  in- 
frequent occurrence  and  is  as  productive 
of  delay  as  any  other  cause  unless  there  is 
a  large  storage  capacity  to  the  docks. 

At  some  point,  preferably  near  the  coal 
dock,  a  wood  pile  should  be  located,  and 
if  possible,  so  that  it  is  also  accessible  to 
track  which  leads  to  the  ash  pits.  Wood 
stored  on  elevated  platforms  about  the 
height  of  tender  can  be  handled  in  much 
leas  time  than  where  it  is  piled  on  the 
ground. 

From  the  coal  dock,  tracks  should  lead 
directly  to  tlie  house,  and  where  power 
handled  is  of  any  great  quantity,  the  table 
should  be  power  driven.  Separate  exits 
and  entrances  to  the  house  should  always 
be  had  wbeve  possible  with  water  cranes 
at  the  o«<ffoing  and  incoming  tracks,  near 
the  taMU. 

The  povadhouse  itself  to  quickly  effect 


repairs  and  to  do  the  necessary  work 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  well  heat- 
ed in  winter,  provided  with  the  necessary 
tools  and  machinery  and  a  hot  water 
boiler  washing  system. 

Given  the  necessary  facilities  and 
tracks,  they  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  movement  is  continuous  from  the  time 
the  engine  is  turned  over  by  the  crew 
until  it  reaches  the  crew  again  ready  for 
going  out,  without  doubling  at  any  time 
over  the  same  piece  of  track  for  different 
purposes,  and  in  all  cases  secure  from 
interference  from  yard  or  main  line  tracks 
in  all  movements. 

B.  The  best  method  of  heating  and 
ventilating  roundhouses. 

There  seems  to  exist  on  this  topic  a 
diversity  of  opinion  in  many  different  dis- 
cussions of  the  question,  it  being  main- 
tained by  some  that  the  low  house  with 
proper  ventilation  works  satisfactorily, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  others  wlU  no 
doubt  state  that  the  higher  roof  is  much 
more  satisfactory  and  surer  of  giving  a 
clear  house. 

In  cold  climates,  whatever  the  system 
of  heating,  it  should  be  such  as  to  dellTer 
the  heat  in  the  pits  and  on  the  floor  level 
as  much  as  possible  with  means  for  con- 
centrating, if  desired,  a  large  amount  of 
heat  on  any  particular  pit  for  thawing 
out  the  ice  adhering  to  the  machinery. 
No  matter  what  the  system,  it  can  not  be 
satisfactory,  unless  in  connection  with  it, 
easily  operated  and  tight  doors  exist, 
doors  which  can  be  readily  opened  and 
shut  with  minimum  of  exertion,  and 
which  when  shut  are  tight  and  prevent  a 
large  amount  of  cold  air  entering.  Roand- 
houses  have  been  built  with  the  turntable 
covered  entirely  with  the  roof  so  that  in 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  house,  there 
are  only  the  entrance  and  exit  at  the 
time  of  coming  in  or  going  oat  opened. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  its  advantages. 

In  other  cas^s,  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  put  in  double  windows  in  the 
winter  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  from 
this  source.  Stoves  and  direct  steam 
have  not  been  found  generally  acceptable 
forms  of  heating,  and  probably  taking  all 
in  all,  the  hot  air  system  properly  in- 
stalled, and  with  sufficient  capacity,  is 
the  best  all-round  method  of  heating. 

The  amount  of  ventilation  necessary 
and  method  of  obtaining  it  depends  so 
greatly  on  the  form  and  height  of  roof 
and  the  method  of  heating  as  to  prohibit 
any  general  treatment.  Wdi-heated 
roundhouses,  with  heat  deHveved  at  or 
near   the   floor,   requiring   saif   a   snail 
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nmouut  iu  addition  to  that  furnished  by 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors,  and 
the  smoke  jacks. 

Considering  the  enormous  waste  of  heat 
from  smoke-jacks,  ventilators,  etc.,  is  it 
not  probable  that  the  cost  of  an  exhaust 
s^vstem  with  properly  located  hoods  might 
be  offset  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  and  the  cost  of  the  coal  used  for 
obtaining  it?— New  York  Railroad  Club. 


Troper  Loading  for  Locomotives,* 

Mb.  Hexderson:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen — I  have  just  made  a  few  notes 
here  which  probably  will  not  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  your  time,  and  I  will  make 
my  remarks  as  brief  as  possible. 

When  the  Secretary  sent  me  the  request 
to  open  this  discussion  under  the  head  of 
"Proper  Loading  for  Locomotives"  I 
found  in  it  this  clause:  "What  rules  of 
practice  underly  the  proper  loading  of 
locomotives  on  the  basis  of  conducting 
transportation,  considering  all  the  fac- 
tors." I  think  every  division  will  have  to 
constitute  a  special  study.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  apply  any  rules  which  will  apply 
to  aU  cases.  Thus  under  the  head  of  gen- 
eral subjects  we  have  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  fuel,  water,  oil  and  miscellaneous 
.supplies  used  on  locomotives;  and,  sec- 
ondly we  have  to  study  under  the  head  of 
repairs,  the  question  of  general  repairs 
and  running  repairs,  as  also  the  policy 
that  should  be  adopted  regarding  renew- 
als. Thirdly,  in  connection  with  the  labor 
charges  we  would  have  to  investigate  the 
schedule  of  cost  for  the  care  of  the  en- 
gine itseif,  and  find  out  what  was  paid 
for  boiler  washing,  etc.  Then  again  we 
would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
<IueBtion  whether  interest  charges  should 
not  be  added. 

Many  of  these  items  vary  with  the 
physical  and  traffic  conditions;  and  it 
»eems  to  me  they  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  and  summed  up.  We  have  different 
conditions  and  loads,  and  when  we  work 
up  these  different  items  and  calculate 
what  they  will  be  under  the  varying  con- 
ditions, and  tabulate  them,  we  are  able  to 
find  out  approximately  what  will  be  the 
most  economical  basis  for  oi)erating  on 
«ny  given  division ;  but  we  certainly  must 
not  c#ncittde  that  the  same  case  will  hold 
true  tm  some  other  division  which  has 
different  physical  characteristics  or  differ- 
ent rates  of  charge. 

*]Hte«MioB  opened  by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Hendenon. 


It  seems  to  me  the  two  most  important 
questions  to  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion are  the  cost  per  ton  mile  of  move- 
ment and  the  number  of  ton  miles  made 
per  engine,  per  month,  or  any  other  given 
time. 

Assume  a  hypothetical  example  of  a 
road  150  miles  long  with  a  one  per  cent, 
grade,  the  summit  in  the  middle,  one-half 
being  1  per  cent,  up-grade  and  the  other 
half  being  1  per  cent,  down  grade.  The 
speed  up  may  be  5,  10,  15,  20  and  25 
miles  per  hour.  At  5  miles  per  hour  up- 
hill the  cost  for  1.000  ton  miles  is  6G 
cents ;  10  miles,  66  cents ;  15  miles  per 
hour,  62  cents ;  at  20  miles  it  is  73  cents, 
and  at  25  miles  per  hour  it  is  82  cents. 
There  we  see  that  at  15  miles  per  hour 
we  have  the  lowest  cost  per  ton  mile. 
The  number  of  ton  miles  the  locomotive 
could  make  in  the  month,  at  5  miles  per 
hour,  would  be  5,880,000  ton  miles.  At 
10  miles  per  hour  it  would  be  8J00,000 ; 
at  15  miles  8,800,000 :  at  20  miles,  6,680,- 
000 ;  at  25  miles  per  hour,  5,300,000. 

Thus  we  see  that  at  fifteen  miles  per 
hour  the  cost  was  the  lowest  per  ton  mile, 
and  the  amount  of  ton  miles  hauled  per 
month  was  the  greatest.  In  other  words, 
it  was  50  per  cent,  greater  at  15  miles 
per  hour  than  at  5  miles  per  hour,  and 
also  50  per  cent,  greater  than  at  25  miles 
per  hour.  So  at  15  miles  per  hour  we 
have  the  greatest  locomotive  efficiency  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  done  in  a 
month. 

I  think  too  much  attention  is  paid  to 
papor  records.  A  great  many  imagine, 
possibly  not  without  some  reason,  that  if 
they  can  show  a  large  tonnage  per  train 
mile  they  are  going  to  receive  very  nice 
letters  from  the  general  manager  and  the 
vice-president.  I  think  many  general 
managers  and  vice-presidents  who  insist 
upon  heavy  train  loads  have  been  making 
that  mistake.  We  often  find  an  extra  en- 
gine is  sent  through  light,  and  five  min- 
utes later  another  engine  comes  along 
with  all  the  train  load  it  can  stagger 
under.  By  putting  the  heavy  load  on 
one  engine,  they  are  able  to  show  from 
one  engine  a  larger  amount  hauled  per 
engine  mile  than  if  they  double-beaded 
the  train.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  is  an  expensive  way  to  operate;  the 
repairs  and  everything  else  run  into  fabu- 
lous figures.  I  think  a  great  many  man- 
agers who  are  stuck  on  the  heavy  train 
load  really  cause  the  superintendents  to 
work  up  heavier  train  loads  than  le  actu- 
ally economical. 

There  is  so  much  stress  laid  on  fuel 
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consumption  nowadays  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  results  increased 
speed  have  upon  the  consumption  of  fuel. 
Of  course,  with  the  increase  in  speed  the 
consumption  of  fuel  goes  up  rapidly; 
also  the  increase  in  load  affects  it  materi- 
ally. I  remember  a  case  where  there  was 
a  reduction  in  grade  which  increased  the 
amount  of  coal  burned  per  ton  mile,  and 
it  could  not  be  understood  until  it  was  fig- 
ured out.  The  reduction  in  grade  caused 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  coal  per  ton 
mile.  Of  course,  the  total  cost  of  moving 
a  ton  mile  was  less,  but  the  amount  of 
fuel  was  greater. 

Now  everyone  knows  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  load  put  into  use  with  congested 
traffic,  has  a  greater  effect  in  cleaning  up 


yards  and  getting  traffic  out  of  the  way,, 
than  by  increasing  the  train  loads. 

It  seems  as  if  12  to  15  miles  an  hour 
might  be  the  most  economical  speed  in 
both  ways,  that  is,  the  speed  at  which 
not  only  the  ton  mileage  can  be  handled 
at  the  least  cost,  but  also  the  greatest 
number  of  ton  miles  can  be  bandied  by 
any  one  engine  in  a  month.  In  many 
cases  that  speed  is  the  most  desirable  not 
only  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  mate- 
rial  over  the  road  in  a  month,  but  also 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  ton  mile,  taking 
all  the  divisions  together.  However,  no 
satisfactory  results  can  be  reached  bj 
considering  all  the  divisions;  but  each 
division  must  be  worked  out  separately 
and  for  its  peculiar  characteristics.  (Ap- 
plause.)— New  York  Railroad  Club. 


Ur-^v- 


DEPARTMENT 


Discussion   o/    Current   Topics 


Emplopment   on   Japanese   Raih 
reads. 

Letters  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  employment  on  Japan- 
ese railroads,  and  the  rate  of  remunera- 
tion and  other  conditions  governing  same, 
are  again  being  received  at  the  Magazine 
office.  With  a  view  to  securing  informa- 
tion on  this  point  from  the  most  reliable 
and  authentic  source,  the  Editor  directed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Takahira,  Ambassador 
from  Japan,  soliciting  information  on  the 
subject,  to  which  the  following  is  a  reply : 

Legation  of  Japan, 
Washington,  October  21,  1905. 

Mr.  John  F.  McNamee,  Editor^  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  Magazine,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.: 
Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
17th  of  October,  which  has  been  just  re- 
ceived, I  have  to  say  that  I  have  no  infor- 
mation whatever  as  to  whether  there  is 
now  in  Japan  a  demand  for  the  services 
of  American  railroad  men.  The  railroads 
required  for  the  purpose  of  military 
transportation  were  extended  during  the 
war,  and  the  men  required  for  their  ex- 
tension must  have  been  already  engaged. 
I  think  it  is  rather  too  early  to  expect 
any  additional  engagement  of  such  men  on 
account  of  the  peace  just  restored.  Yours 
truly,  (Signed)     G.  Takahira. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  at 
this  time,  nor  liable  to  be  in  the  life  of 
the  present  generation,  any  openings  on 
the  railways  of  Japan  that  would  justify 
an  American  railroad  man  seeking  em- 
ployment at  his  chosen  occupation  in  that 
country. 


Civic  Federation. 

The  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of  Bulletin 
No.  3  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  New 
England.  The  bulletin  announces  that 
the  membership  roll  of  that  body  now 
numbers  almost  300,  and  that  new  mem- 
bers are  being  steadily  added.  The  bulle- 
tin publishes  the  names  of  its  entire  mem- 
bership as  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  the 
work  and  of  its  desire  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness in  the  most  open  and  above-board 
manner  possible.  Many  letters  from 
prominent  representatives  of  both  capital 
and  labor,  as  well  as  from  clerical,  pro- 
fessional, literary  and  other  public  men. 
endorsing  the  aims  of  the  federation,  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  the  bulletin. 

^       ^       ^ 

Alliance  of  Freight  Handlers  and 
Teamsters, 

Negotiations  which  have  for  some  time 
been  under  way  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alliance  between  the  freight 
handlers  and  teamsters  of  Chicago  have 
reached  a  point  where  success  is  assured. 
Heretofore  these  two  unions  have  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  although  the 
nature  of  their  work  brings  them  at  all 
times  in  close  contact.  It  is  expected  that 
the  proposed  alliance  will  prove  mutually 
and  substantially  beneficial  to  the  organ- 
izations interested. 

^       ^       ^ 

Labor  Laws  and  Finances  in  Nebf 
Zealand, 

The  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Evening 
Post  recently  published  the  following  rel- 
ative to  conditions  of  labor  and  finances 
in  that  country : 
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A  cordial  tribute  to  the  New  Zealand 
workingman  was  paid  by  I^Ir.  J.  F.  Ker- 
win  (constructing  engineer  of  our  tram- 
ways) lajBt  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
farewell  dinner  tendered  to  him.  Before 
he  came  to  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Kerwin 
was  made  somewhat  nervous  by  talk 
about  advanced  labor  laws  and  by  warn- 
ings that  he  would  find  he  was  not  driving 
niggers  in  the  Southern  States  of  U.  S. 
A.  He  assured  his  audience  last  evening 
that,  having  constructed  tramways  in  the 
Northern  and  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
in  Glasgow  and  England,  he  was  never 
better  pleaded  with  his  men  in  his  life.  A 
great  deal  of  this  result  had  to  do  with 
the  dignity  and  pride  the  workingman  in 
New  Zealand  poss<>ssed.  Coming  two 
months  late,  he  finished  the  work  six 
months  ahead  of  contract  time,  and  he 
could  not  have  done  this  without  good 
men,  and  he  gave  credit  for  that  to  the 
New  Zealand  workers. 

The  Premier,  commenting  later  on, 
stated  Mr.  Kerwin  had  said  that  in  car- 
rying out  this  big  work  in  New  Zealand, 
with  its  advanced  labor  laws,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  difficulty,  and  all  fears  and 
misgivings  on  the  point  had  vanished 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  reason  was  that  to  a  fair- 
minded  man  who  gave  a  fair  day's  pay 
and  treated  his  men  well,  the  men  gave 
a  fair  day's  work.  "Testimony  on  this 
point  from  Mr.  Kerwin  carried  more 
weight  than  it  would  from  me,  or  from 
anyone  else  who  was  instrumental  in  sup- 
porting and  putting  on  the  statute  book 
the  labor  laws  of  New  Zealand,  and  I  do 
believe  that  other  employers  in  the  col- 
ony, if  they  spoke  their  inmost  minds  and 
experience — those  that  have  treated  their 
men  like  Mr.  Kerwin — would  corroborate 
what  Mr.  Kerwin  has  told  us  this  even- 
ing." It  meant  a  good  deal,  because  it 
meant  (abor  and  capital  working  to- 
gether, labor  giving  a  fair  return,  and  the 
employer  being  safe  in  that  he  knows 
where  he  is.  In  tendering  for  work,  the 
employer  in  New  Zealand  thus  had  a  big 
advantage  over  employers  in  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Kingdom,  In  that  he 
knew  for  a  fixed  period  what  he  had  to 
pay  his  men.  Consequently,  the  invest- 
ment of  capita]  was  much  safer  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  countries  where  labor 
was  an  unknown  quantity.  Much  weight 
attached  to  Mr.  Kerwin's  statement,  be- 
cause of  his  vast  and  varied  experience  in 
other  countries;  and  he  (the  Premier) 
knew    that,    if   justice    was   done,    there 


would  be  less  criticism  against  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Premier  went  on  to  defend  th« 
colony's  finances  as  well  as  Its  labor  laws. 
During  the  last  few  hours  a  statement 
had,  he  said,  been  published  to  the  effect 
that  the  colony's  credit  at  home  was  suf- 
fering, and  that  our  stocks,  as  compared 
with  the  stocks  of  other  colonies,  were 
declining.  "I  say,"  asserted  the  Premier, 
"that  that  is  a  pure  fubrication,  and 
when  it  is  circulated  by  one  holding  a 
very  responsible  position,  why  should  be 
wish  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  colony? 
Even  if  there  was  foundation  for  It,  he 
ought  to  have  some  patriotism,  and  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  decry  our  country  and 
injure  its  people."  But  he  (the  Premier) 
was  well  posted  in  these  matters,  and  bis 
latest  intimation  from  the  center  of  the 
financial  world  and  from  the  agent-gen- 
eral was  that  the  financial  state  and 
credit  of  the  colony  were  in  a  very  satis- 
factory position.  Some  people  took  alarm 
if  the  quotation  of  one  of  our  stocks  was 
a  little  lower  because  interest  had  come 
due  and  been  paid  the  week  before. 
Shares  of  companies  were  often  affected 
in  the  same  way,  after  payment  of  divi- 
dend. If  one  colony's  stock  had  nine  or 
ten  months'  accruing  interest,  and  ours 
was  a  few  shillings  under  that,  this  coun- 
try was  told  that  our  stock  was  declining. 
"Gentlemen,"  added  the  Premier,  "ignor- 
ance has  been  the  curse  of  the  world,  and 
in  this  case  ignorance  is  the  only  excuse." 
The  colony  was  in  a  most  prosperous  po- 
sition, its  finances  were  absolutely  sound. 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  would 
have  the  certificate  of  the  auditor  and 
controller-general,  and  "the  surplus  of 
our  colony  will  positively  be  more  than 
half  a  million  sterling."  With  respect  to 
the  public  works  fund,  out  of  which  they 
found  the  railways,  he  would  have  more 
actual  cash  to  his  credit  than  he  had  had 
since  he  became  Prime  Minister. 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ker- 
win's  tribute  to  the  New  Zealand  worker, 
the  Mayor,  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Hislop,  ex- 
pressed gratification  that  Mr.  Kerwin  had 
found  that  the  ordinary  laborer  here  was 
more  intelligent  and  co-operated  in  a  bet- 
ter manner  with  his  employer  than  did 
the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  Old  Country. 
It  was  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of 
our  socialistic  and  labor  legislation  was 
to  make  the  worker  careless  of  the  inter- 
ests of  his  employer,  but  Mr.  Kerwin's  de- 
liverance proved  what  had  been  laid  down 
by  the  great  contrnctor.  Mr.  Rrassey,  fa- 
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tber  of  Lord  Brassey,  that  If  the  work- 
man was  treated  as  an  intelligent  being 
and  well  paid  and  fed,  he  would  give  a 
proper  return  in  work.  Mr.  Kerwin's 
finding,  added  Mr.  Hielop,  gives  ns  con- 
fidence in  our  social  conditions. 

^      ^      ^ 

Attends  to  Business.  ' 

State  Topics  (Texas)  has  this  to  say 
about  one  of  our  State  law-making  mem- 
bers: 


Representative  J.  T.  Ward,  of  Oregg 
County,  is  a  working  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  more  ways  than  one.  He  not 
only  gave  zealous  attention  to  his  duties 
at  Austin,  but  when  at  home  he  makes  a 
Texas  and  Pacific  switch  engine  perform 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  He  is  a 
younger  statesman  both  in  years  and  ex- 
perience, but  he  is  learning  mighty  fast, 
having  made  a  fine  record  last  year.  He 
will  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  next 
year,  if  the  Texas  and  Pacific  can  find 
another  engineer  to  run  the  switch  engine 
for  a  few  months. 


Contributed 


Railroading  in  Canada. 

As  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  some  of  our  members  asking  for 
information  regarding  railroading  in  Can- 
ada and  the  probability  of  employment  in 
the  Northwest,  I  will  eirleavor  to  briefly 
explain  the  situation  ns  I  understand  it 
from  traveling  through  Chat  country,  and 
from  other  information  in  my  possession. 
While  there  are  many  railroads  in  Can- 
ada, I  will  only  deal  with  the  largest  sys- 
tems and  the  roads  that  are  about  to  be 
constructed. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  was  built  some 
years  ago  by  the  Dominion  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  North- 
west Territory  and  establishing  a  Cana- 
dian line  through  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Since  its  construction  It  has  undergone 
several  changes,  and  many  valuable 
branches  have  been  added,  not  only  in 
the  West,  but  in  the  East,  so  that  with 
its  large  mileage  it  reaches  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  account 
of  competition  and  encroachments  of  oth- 
er roads  it  is  still  extending  its  lines  so 
as  to  reach  all  the  important  cities,  not 
only  in  Canada,  but  also  a  portion  of 
those  in  the  Western  States. 

The  Canadian  Northern  started  opera- 
tions by  building  lines  out  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Winnipeg,  and  as  the  directors  saw 
fit,  and  were  financially  able,  they  have 
been  adding  to  their  mileage  so  that  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  they  will  have  a 
line   of   railway    from    Yarmouth,    Nova 


Scotia,  to  Parry  Sound ;  a  line  of  steam- 
ers from  Parry  Sound  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  a  railroad  from  Port  Arthur  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  steel  having  already 
been  laid  to  Edmonton  in  the  west.  Be- 
sides this  they  are  building  branches  into 
all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  in  the 
Dominion. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  which  is  an 
assured  fact,  as  several  hundred  miles 
are  now  under  construction,  is  to  extend 
from  Moncton  in  the  East  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  West;  that  portion  of  the 
road  from  I^Ioncton  to  Winnipeg  being 
constructed  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  afterwards  leased  to  the  Grand  Tmnk 
Pacific  for  a  term  of  years,  while  the  road 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  built  and  owned  by  that  road.  There 
will  be  several  branches  in  connection 
with  this  road.  One  in  particular,  which 
will  run  from  the  main  line  down  to  Ft. 
Williams,  as  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  the 
principal  lake  port  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  from  which  point  large  shipments 
will  be  made  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion. It  is  also  expected  that  large  ele- 
vators and  engine  shops  will  be  built  at 
this  place. 

As  this  road  is  in  its  infancy  and  con- 
struction only  commenced  a  few  weeks 
ago,  there  has  not  yet  been  an  official 
staff  appointed  besides  the  directors  and 
general  manager,  and  I  doubt  (outside 
of  those  working  for  the  contractors  hav- 
ing ballast  trains)  if  many  men  will  be 
employed    until    1907.      When    once    put 
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into  service  there  will  be  many  splendid 
opportunities  on  this  road  for  sober,  in- 
dustrious and  reliable  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  use  their  talents  and  grow  up 
with  the  country — to  the  indifferent  I 
would  say  there  are  plenty  there  now,  and 
gold  is  not  picked  up  in  the  streets  nor 
given  away  for  the  asking. 

While  there  are  many  good  investments 
to  be  made  in  the  Northwest,  yet  it  is 
necessary  for  oneself  or  some  trustworthy 
friend  to  be  on  the  ground  and  pick  up 
these  opportunities  as  they  are  presented, 
for  like  all  other  places,  land  agents  are 
not  in  business  for  their  health.  There  is 
little  chance  for  failure,  provided  common 
sense  is  used,  as  land,  building  lots,  and 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  are  constantly 
increasing  in  value. 

The  Northwest  is  devoted  principally 
to  either  wheat  growing  or  ranching.  It 
is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  miles  of 
wheat  fields  in  the  summer,  or  thousands 
of  head  of  c;iUle  or  horses  pasturing  on 
the  hills  or  pLiius;  but,  no  doubt,  as  the 
country  becomes  more  thickly  populated 
the  large  tracts  of  land  will  be  cut  up 
into  smaller  farms  and  conditions  similar 
to  those  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion  become  established.  The  cli- 
mate is  beautiful  during  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall,  bat  during  the  winter 
months  it  ranges  from  20  to  30  degrees 
below  zero,  except  in  exposed  places  or 
along  the  lake  front,  where  it  will  get  a 
few  degrees  colder.  This  intense  cold  is, 
however,  not  felt  nearly  so  much  aa  one 
would  imagine,  with  continuously  low 
temperature.  In  fact,  it  is  not  felt  half  so 
much  as  is  the  winter  weather  in  other 
portions  of  the  country  where  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  around  the  zero  figure. 
From  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of 
Regina  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  be 
felt  the  effect  of  the  warm  chinook  wind>i 
which  protect  that  section  of  the  country 
from  any  continued  cold  weather.  Cattle 
can  here  pasture  the  year  round.  B^oiu 
the  Rockies  to  the  coast  the  weather  is 
beautiful.  While  perhaps  damp  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  a  good 
even  climate  in  the  valleys,  where  an 
abundance  of  fruit  is  grown.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  advantages  in  this  new 
country,  yet  like  all  other  new  places, 
there  are  some  drawbacks,  especially  for 
railroad  men.  Western  and  Eastern  life 
are  far  different.  In  the  East  you  have 
all  conveniences  and  social  gatherings 
provided  for  you,  but  in  the  West  you 
are  thrown  more  on  your  own  resources 
and  your  surroundings  are  just  as  you 


make  them.  The  Western  man  may  ap- 
pear at  times  rough  and  independent,  but 
when  it  comes  down  to  true  charity  and 
brotherly  love,  you  can  reckon  with  him 
every  time.  If  some  of  our  engiseers 
who  know  all  about  railroading  in  the 
East  would  go  out  on  some  of  the  West- 
em  roads,  I  believe  that  they  would  find 
there  ia  something  yet  to  learn,  for  there 
are  districts  which  are  inclined  to  be  hilly 
and  many  curves  covered  with  very  deep 
snow,  the  weather  being  very  cold  in  the 
winter  time.  There  are  places  where  one 
can  look  down  for  many  hundred  feet  on 
one  side  of  the  train  and  up  aa  many 
more  on  the  other.  Then  again  there  is 
the  alkali  or  bad  water  district,  which 
requires  some  experience  before  you  can 
render  satisfactory  service  to  the  company 
or  yourself.  When  you  arrive  at  the 
mountains  where  you  can  see  other  tracks 
besides  the  one  you  are  on,  and  a  grade 
that  takes  three  mountain  engines  all 
their  united  time  and  effort  to  get  nine 
coaches  to  the  summit,  you  will  begin  to 
realize  that  there  are  different  kinds  of 
railroading  to  be  found  here  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  From  wheat  harvest  to 
the  close  of  navigation  on  the  lakes,  and 
until  the  large  elevators  are  filled  (which 
is  usually  in  January),  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  enginemen,  but  from  that  time  until 
the  next  harvest  there  is  a  surplus,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  engage  in  other  work. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  roads  men- 
tioned above  and  extension  of  the  older 
ones  this  territory  will  without  a  doubt 
be  during  the  year  1907  the  best  and 
largest  field  for  railroad  service  to  be 
found  on  the  continent.  The  future  of 
Canada  for  increased  mileage  of  railroads 
and  consequently  increased  number  of 
Brotherhood  men  is  very  bright,  especially 
within  the  next  five  years,  and  there  are 
many  other  opportunities  for  sensible 
young  men  at  all  times. 

While  I  would,  of  course,  like  to  see 
articles  appear  from  our  members  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  I  consid- 
ered it  my  duty  as  a  Grand  Officer  to 
answer  our  brothers  in  a  general  way. 
There  are  many  other  points  that  can  be 
touched  upon  if  our  members  would  only 
put  their  experiences  and  knowledge  into 
writing,  and  by  so  doing  they  would  not 
only  help  to  educate  each  other  as  to  con- 
ditions in  their  sections  of  the  country, 
but  aasist  the  Editor  in  keeping  our  offi- 
cial organ  where  it  now  stands,  viz.,  the 
peer  of  the  best  in  the  field  of  labor  maga- 
zines. E.  A.  Ball, 
Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master. 
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Accident  Insurance  in  Germany, 

The  system  of  workmen's  insurance 
which  has  been  introduced  in  nearly  all 
countries  of  continental  Europe ;  its  higli- 
est  development  is  to  be  found  in  (Ger- 
many. In  that  country  a  social  experi- 
ment has  been  conducted  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  I  think  the  results  achieved  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  American  fellow-work- 
men, especially  as  far  as  accident  insur- 
ance is  concerned.  Under  the  present  law 
the  obligation  to  insure  is  extended  to  all 
workmen  employed  in  industry,  transpor- 
tation by  land  and  water,  fisheries  and 
agriculture,  a  total  number  of  about  17,- 
582,000  persons.  In  general  it  does  not 
include  persons  engaged  in  commerce  as 
such,  in  the  handicraft  trades  or  in  do- 
mestic service.  All  workingmen  and  tech- 
nical experts  earning  less  than  $717 
(3,000  marks)  annually  are  required  to 
be  insured.  Out  of  every  1,000  of  the  em- 
pire's population  305  are  subject  to  acci- 
dent insurance. 

In  the  case  of  accident,  benefits  are 
paid  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  })y  the 
sick  insurance  fund;  beginning  with  the 
fourteenth  week,  the  accident  insurance 
institutions  provide  the  following  bene- 
fits: Free  medical  treatment;  a  pension 
during  the  continuation  of  disability, 
whether  the  disability  is  partial  or  total. 
In  case  of  total  disability  the  pension  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  of  the 
injured  person ;  in  case  of  partial  disabil- 
ity the  insured  receives  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  former  wage.  In  the  case  of 
fatal  accidents  a  funeral  benefit  of  not 
less  than  $1j..90  and  a  pension  to  the  de- 
pendents of  the  deceased  are  paid.  The 
widow  and  each  child  receive  20  per  cent. 
of  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  person, 
but  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  together. 

The  income  of  the  insurance  institu- 
tions is  secured  by  an  annual  assessment 
on  each  employer,  determined  from  the 
amount  of  his  pay  roll  and  the  danger 
rate  of  the  occupation  or  industry. 

The  table  below  shows  the  total  income 
in  1902  and  for  the  whole  period  since  the 
inception  of  accident  insurance  until 
1902 ;  later  figures  are  not  available : 


Period. 


1902 
1SB&-1902. 


Dues  of 
Employers. 


InteroHt  and 
Other  Income. 


S29.907.868  S3.743.9S6 

258,646.000       |         34.015.000 


The  amounts  which  the  employers  are 
paying,  compared  with  the  total  wages 
paid,  show  increases  as  the  operations  in 
the  field  of  insurance  are  extended. 

The  expenditures  in  the  year  1902  and 
in  the  period  1885-1902  were  as  follows : 


Bcnertt^^. 


Medical  treatment  and 
Hanitorium  relief 

Pensions  to  injured  .... 

Funeral  beneflta 

Pensions  to  widows,  or- 
phans, etc 

Other  relief  granted . . . . 


Total 

Cost  of  administration. 


1902. 


1885-1902. 


Sl.568,917      S13.488.496 

18.653,490  ,    136,613,254 

128,876  1       1.364,167 


4.422,084 
962.312 


35.641.701 
6,275.127 


S25,735,679  |  S198,383.744 
3.965,963  \     37.822.352 


The  accident  insurance  is  administered 
by  so-called  "mutual  trade  associations" 
of  employes  ( Bernf s-Genoneuschaf ten ) , 
which  represent  the  various  trades  and  in- 
du.strie8,  and  by  managing  boards  of  the 
state  and  municipal  communities.  The 
number  of  mutual  trade  associations  is 
distributed  as  follows : 

Industry,  transportation,  etc.. 66 
Agriculture   48 

The  system  of  government  insurance  is 
founded  on  the  general  belief  that  since 
the  transformation  of  the  agricultural  to 
an  industrial  state,  the  liability  to  acci- 
dent is  greatly  increased  and  that  new 
means  for  meeting  tne  conditions  which 
that  fact  has  brought  about  are  de- 
manded. The  workmen,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
content  with  the  insurance  laws  as  they 
at  present  stand ;  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion is  relatively  high,  and  the  invalids 
or  the  dependents  of  killed  workmen  do 
not  get  enough  for  a  living.  The  average 
daily  pension  of  totally  disabled  persons 
was,  in  1902,  oniy  about  40  cento  (1.60 
marks).  U.  Feiilingbb, 

Munich,  Germany. 


Arbitration, 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  has  ended  and 
peace,  white  winged  peace,  now  hovers 
over  these  two  great  empires,  which  only 
a  short  time  ago  were  the  scenes  of  blood- 
shed, devastation  and  ruin.  President 
Roosevelt  can  not  be  lauded  too  highly 
for  his  timely  intervention.  His  request 
for  the  peace  conference  at  Portsmouth 
and  the  subsequent  settlement  of  all  dif- 
ferences  upon    terms    agreeable   to   both 
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governments  has  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  people  of  every 
nation  and  clime;  a  monument  that  will 
be  to  his  memory  more  lasting  than 
columns  of  brass  and  more  to  be  appre- 
ciated than  all  the  gold  of  Ophir  and  Ind. 
From  the  press,  pulpit  and  platform  we 
hear  the  pleading  for  universal  peace. 
Popular  sentiment  is  calling  for  another 
conference  at  The  Hague,  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  may  be  drawn  more 
closely  together  and  that  war,  cruel  war, 
may  be  averted  by  means  of  arbitration. 

The  conditions  and  circumstances  that 
have  brought  about  the  settlement  of  the 
issues  pending  between  Russia  and  Japan 
suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  the 
consideration  of  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  settlement  of  differences  existing  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  Certainly  no 
evil  can  come  of  such  a  course  if  pur- 
sued in  the  proper  manner.  Past  history 
teaches  as  that  strikes  are  by  no  means 
preferable,  and  while  they  have  been  a 
court  of  last  resort  in  many  cases,  have 
only  tended  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the 
two  great  forces,  and  have  worked  a 
hardship  upon  the  labor  organizations  in- 
volved. The  victories  of  peace  are  great- 
er than  the  victories  of  war,  because  no 
scars  are  left,  no  wounds  to  be  healed,  no 
homes  wrecked,  nor  communities  demoral- 
ized. 

The  teamsters'  strike  in  Chicago  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  fact  Could 
the  question  of  hours  and  wages  have 
been  referred  to  a  board  representing 
equally  the  capitalists  and  teamsters'  or- 
ganization, no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
the  means  of  reserving  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  both  labor  and  capital,  and  a 
stronger  tie  of  friendship  would  have  ex- 
isted between  the  two  contending  forces. 
It  is  true  that  such  methods  have  not 
met  with  the  approval  of  many  who  have 
hoarded  up  millions  of  dollars  produced 
by  the  hands  of  honest  toil. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  the  voices  of 
such  men  as  Parry  and  Post  arising 
above  their  associates  proclaiming  to  the 
world   the  unrighteousness  of  the  cause 


of  union  labor  and  demonstrating  their 
unwillingness  to  meet  their  fellowmen 
upon  a  common  plane.  Some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  liken  the  labor  organ- 
ization of  the  present  day  to  that  dan- 
gerous and  turbulent  element  of  anarchy 
that  has  become  a  loathesome  vulture 
whose  wings  of  midnight  darkness  over- 
shadow the  broad  expanse  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  with  its  iron  beak  is  sapping 
the  life  blood  of  organized  government. 

These  assaults  upon  unionism  by  vi- 
cious and  unscrupulous  persons  only  tend 
to  weaken  the  cause  of  the  aggressors 
and  stimulate  intelligent,  sober-minded 
people  to  study  the  causes  that  lead  to 
such  attacks  and  to  give  more  serious 
thought  as  to  how  these  obstacles  may 
be  overcome.  The  ballot  box,  that  safe- 
guard of  American  liberty,  is  the  place 
where  labor  may  find  redress  for  any 
wrong  visited  upon  it  unjustly.  In  our 
l^eloved  country  of  which  we  delight  to 
boast  as  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,"  the  land  above  all 
other  lands  in  pride,  the  laboring  classes 
are  by  far  in  the  ascendency  and  should 
not  forget  that  it  is  their  imperative  duty 
to  elect  men  to  represent  them  in  the 
different  legislative  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment who  will  pledge  themselves  to 
support  measures  that  are  beneficial  to 
the  greatest  number  of  American  citizens, 
and  especially  should  they  be  pledged  to 
support  an  eight-hour  law,  and  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  labor  troubles. 
The  right  for  one  to  think  and  act  for 
himself  is  as  inalienable  as  the  right  of 
existence,  and  when  the  laboring  classes 
can  arise  to  that  plane  that  they  can 
unite  their  forces  in  bringing  about  legis- 
lation such  as  I  have  outlined,  then  we 
will  flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree.  Then 
the  day  of  which  poets  and  philosophers 
have  dreamed  will  burst  forth  upon  the 
world  in  all  its  golden  splendor,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  good  of  earth  will  ripen  into 
rich  fruition  of  a  true  recognition  of  the 
"fatherhood  of  God  and  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man." 

R.  G.  Farrow. 
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Miscellany 


A  Famous  War  Locomotive, 

The  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  a  beautiful  colored  lithograph  of  the 
locomotive  "General,"  which  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  Railway.  While  this  fa- 
mous old  engine  is  an  object  of  great 
historic  interest  to  all  Americans  on  ac- 
count of  the  prominent  part  it  played  in 
the  thrilling  experience  of  the  Andrews 


three  freight  cars  at  Big  Shanty  while 
the  train  crew  and  passengers  were  at 
breakfast,  and  started  off  on  their  mis- 
sion of  destruction  within  sight  of  a 
camp  of  three  thousand  Confederate  sol- 
diers, until  when  eventually  overtaken 
they  abandoned  the  engine  and  endeav- 
ored to  escape  as  best  they  could.  It 
includes  also  a  letter  from  the  War  De- 
partment giving  authentic  information  as 


Raiders,  it  will  be  particularly  remem- 
bered by  delegates  and  visitors  to  the 
Chattanooga  Convention,  to  whom  it  con- 
stituted such  a  special  attraction. 

The  "General"  is  still,  as  it  was  then, 
on  exhibition  in  the  Chattanooga  Union 
Depot  A  booklet  entitled  "The  Story 
of  the  General,"  is  also  being  issued  by 
the  N.,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  It  contains  a 
deeply  Interesting  account  of  the  exploits 
of  the  Andrews  Raiders  in  their  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Confederate  line  of  com- 
munications between  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  Marietta,  Ga.,  giving  accurately  ev- 
ery detail  of  this  daring  adventure  from 
the  hour  on  the  morning  of  April  12, 
1862,  when  the  twenty-two  Federals  un- 
der the  leadership  of  James  J.  Andrews 
rook    possession    of    the    "General"    and 


shown  by  its  records  at  Washington  rela- 
tive to  the  identity  of  the  twenty-two 
raiders  and  particulars  as  to  those  who 
escaped  and  those  who  were  executed. 
Every  detail  of  the  exciting  chase  is 
given  in  a  manner  that  holds  the  reader 
intensely  interest  bound  to  its  conclusion. 
The  booklet  discloses  the  fact  not  gen- 
erally known  that  the  "General's"  war 
record  is  not  confined  to  participation  in 
the  Andrews  raid,  and  relates  an  inter- 
esting account  of  her  presence  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  her  con- 
nection with  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta 
by  Hood's  army.  The  booklet  is  appro- 
priately Illustrated,  and  contains  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
showing  the  course  of  the  "General's" 
flight  in  Georgia.     Copies  of  the  beauti- 
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ful  lithograph  of  the  "General"  referred 
to  above  can  be  secured  at  the  trifling 
cost  of  25  cents  each  by  writing  Mr.  W. 
L.  Danley,  general  passenger  agent, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railway,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  copies  of 
the  booklet  can  also  be  had  from  the  same 
gentlemap  free  of  charge  with  or  without 
the  lithograph. 


World's  Events. 

The  Thanksgiving  number  of  "World's 
Events,"  an  Eastern  publication,  main- 
tained for  the  advancement  of  certain  so- 
cial and  domestic  interests,  has  lately 
reached  the  Editor's  desk.  In  addition  to 
appropriate  reading  matter  it  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictorial  suggestions  of 
the  good  things  generally  available  to  the 
humble  and  exalted  alike  on  that  great 
American  national  festival.  In  fact,  so 
suggestive  are  these  illustrations  that 
they  constitute  veritable  instruments  of 
torture  to  one  forced  to  resort  to  dieting 
as  a  cure  for  obesity.  Judging  from  its 
substantially  increased  advertising  pat- 
ronage and  the  air  of  general  prosperity 
surrounding  the  Thanksgiving  number, 
the  hope  is  justified  that  "World's 
Events"  will  not  be  compelled  to  suspend 
publication  with  the  Christmas  number, 
as  was  anticipated  by  its  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, who,  it  is  persistently  rumored, 
can  not  under  our  present  political  insti- 
tutional arrangements  cast  his  first  vote 
for  some  few  years  yet. 


A  Hunting  and  Fishing  Expedition. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Anderson,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System,  an- 
nounces that  a  one-thousand-mile  hunting 
and  fishing  expedition  to  last  for  a  period 
of  fifty  days  will  start  from  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  the  15th  of  the  current  month, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  department. 
This  trip  will  be  conducted  on  the  same 
plan  as  one  of  a  similar  nature  which 
was  made  last  winter  through  southwest 
Texas  and  Old  Mexico,  and  which  proved 
a  pronounced  success. 

The  trip  this  fall  will  be  made  along 
the  gulf  coast  between  Houston  and 
Aransas  Pass,  so  as  to  give  the  disciples 
of  Izaak  Walton  every  chance  to  indulge 
in  their  favorite  sport.  The  announce- 
ment states  that  camps  will  be  pitched 
alternately  near  the  seashore  or  inland 
in  the  dense  thickets,  so  that  those  ac- 


companying the  party  can  enjoy  both  fish- 
ing and  hunting  at  their  pleasure.  The 
party  will  be  in  charge  of  a  well-known 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  official,  and 
Judge  J.  D.  Barbee,  a  renowned  hunter 
and  ranch  owner,  will  act  as  guide-in- 
chief.  The  latter  owns  one  of  the  best 
trained  packs  of  deer  and  bear  dogs  in 
the  Southwest,  and  as  game  of  this  kind 
is  very  plentiful  in  the  country  to  be 
traversed  by  the  party,  some  royal  good 
sport  is  guaranteed. 

Saddle  horses  and  hunting  wagons  will 
be  the  means  of  transportation  while  en 
route,  while  experienced  cooks,  waiters 
and  camp  servants  will  be  provided  by 
the  management.  Those  going  with  the 
party  may  remain  only  one  or  two  weeks, 
or  any  part  of  the  fifty  days,  to  suit  their 
convenience,  joining  or  leaving  the  expedi- 
tion at  their  pleasure.  Further  partico- 
lars  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Ander- 
son, general  passenger  agent  Southern 
Pacific  System,  Houston,  Tex. 


Retirement  of  a  Veteran  Official. 

Announcement  comes  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  that  General  T.  H.  Good- 
man, who  for  thirty-seven  years  filled  the 
responsible  position  of  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  said  road,  has  been  retired 
on  a  pension  on  his  own  request  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1905.  Mr.  Goodman  lays 
down  the  burden  of  his  official  duties 
amidst  the  sincere  wishes  of  a  host  of 
friends  that  the  evening  of  his  life  may 
be  spent  in  peace,  happiness  and  content- 
ment. Hereafter  all  communications  rel- 
ative to  the  passenger  traffic  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Fee,  passenger 
traffic  manager. 


The  beautiful  Sacramento  Vattey. 

"Sacramento  Valley,  California,"  is  the 
title  of  a  handsome  booklet  of  112  pages, 
5x7,  recently  issued  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, and  teeming  with  the  moat  interest- 
ing matter,  vividly  descriptive  of  the 
beautiful  valley  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  booklet  is  profusely  illustra- 
ted with  elegant  half-tone  engravings 
showing  the  development  of  that  fertile 
region,  orchards,  hay,  pasture  and  com 
fields  in  sowing  and  harvest  time,  towns 
and  railroads,  expansive  rivers,  canyons, 
mountains  and  hills,  farm  cultivation  by 
traction  engines,  and  many  other  scenes 
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showing  the  up-to-date  development  of  the 
land  of  which  it  treats. 

The  description  is  detailed,  and  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  it  thoroughly  re- 
liable and  aathoritative,  avoiding  all  ex- 
aggeration and  anything  that  may  be  mis- 
leading in  character.  In  addition  to  the 
descriptive  portion,  the  writer,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wells,  has  given  some  forcible  and  valua- 
ble chapters  on  the  subjects  of  "A  Great 
Empire  and  a  Great  Opportunity,"  "Why 
Is  the  Valley  Not  Densely  Settled?" 
"Cash  Value  of  Climate,"  and  "Social 
Life."  A  chapter  of  especial  interest  at 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  reclamation  work 
of  the  State  and  general  government,  is 
that  on  "The  Delta  Lands  of  the  Sacra- 
mento," with  a  fine  map  of  the  region. 
Tourists  will  be  specially  interested  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  the  region  of 
Mount  Shasta,  the  Fujiyama  of  America. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  made  from 
the  latest  photographs,  which  have  been 
specially  taken  for  the  book  and  are  un- 
usually well  printed.  The  book  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  by  any  representative 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  or  its  advertising 
bureau,  431  California  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  payment  of  ten  cents. 

•      •      • 

Whs  Is  It  ?    How  Long  Wilt  It  Be 
Tolerated  f 

Under  the  caption  "Justice  or  the  Com- 
mune," the  Alexandria  County  Monitor 
(Virginia)  gives  the  following  as  a  prac- 
tical example  of  how  the  possession  of 
wealth  on  the  part  of  law  breakers  influ- 
ences the  administration  of  justice  and  a 
clear  demonstration  of  how  the  criminal 
millionaire  fares  in  comparison  with  the 
criminal  mountaineer,  even  though  the 
offense  of  the  latter  fades  into  dim  in- 
significance when  compared  with  that  of 
the  former: 

Last  week  two  Federal  courts  were  in 
session — one  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago  ; 
the  other  in  a  little  town  in  western  Ken- 
tucky. 

Two  cases  were  called— one  in  each 
court. 

In  the  Chicago  court,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Schwartzchild-Sulzberger 
Company  was  on  trial  for  conspiring  to 
violate  the  interstate  commerce  law  for- 
bidding the  granting  or  accepting  of  re- 
bates over  railroads.  The  Government 
had  expended  untold  thousands  to  bring 
him  to  trial  for  having  committed  a 
crime.     His  crime  was : 

1st.     Violating  a  criminal  statute; 


2d.    Debauching  a  railroad  oChcial ; 

3d.  Taking  a  criminal  advantage  of 
his  competitors,  by  means  of  which  the 
competitors  had  to  forego  the  business  of 
slaughtering  cattle  or  handling  dressed 
beef,  as  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  with 
the  rebate  granted  to  the  favored  firm. 

In  the  Kentucky  court  there  was  on 
trial  a  tall,  lithe,  bronzed  mountaineer, 
standing  stolid  and  sullen,  awaiting  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  law.  On  a  seat  at  the 
back  of  the  room  was  a  pale  woman, 
with  drawn  features,  surrounded  by  four 
or  five  thinly-clad  children,  awaiting  the 
inevitable. 

What  was  this  man's  crime?  In  some 
little  green  valley  back  in  the  hard  moun- 
tains the  year  before  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  had  delved  in  the  ground,  planted 
a  few  kernels  and  gathered  a  small  crop 
of  corn  from  the  unwilling  soil.  Find- 
ing the  expense  of  transportation  to  the 
nearest  market  greater  than  the  corn 
would  justify,  he  had  turned  it  into 
whisky  in  a  still  hidden  in  a  recess  of 
the  mountains. 

He  had  not  executed  a  bond  to  the 
United  States  for  the  conducting  of  this 
business;  he  had  not  paid  the  Govern- 
ment tax.  An  acknowledged  violator  of 
the  law,  yet  he  had  not  debauched  his 
fellowman.  The  Government  alone  had 
been  deprived  of  a  few  dollars  revenue. 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  Chicaf!o 
criminal  and  the  Kentucky  criminal. 
The  one  had  left  his  comfortable  home 
in  New  York  in  a  Pullman  car  the  day 
before;  had  stopped  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  in  Chicago ;  on  the  morning  of  the 
trial  he  appeared  in  court  with  the  ablest 
of  the  Chicago  bar  to  plead  for  him.  The 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States 
naving  "conferred"  with  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  the  wife  and  children  saw  no 
necessity  for  leaving  their  luxurious  home 
in  the  East  to  accompany  him  to  Chicago. 
They  awaited  without  anxiety  his  return 
to  New  York.  His  counsel  answers  for 
him  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  He  admits 
his  guilt.  The  statute  places  the  penalty 
at  "fine"  or  "imprisonment"  or  "both."- 
The  sentence:  "Ten  thousand  dollars 
fine:  no  imprisonment;  confine  the  pris- 
oner until  the  money  is  paid." 

The  prisoner  steps  to  the  bar  of  "jus- 
tice," draws  his  check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  payable  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
crime,  and  returns  that  afternoon  on  the 
Chicago  Limited  for  New  York  to  be  wel- 
comed by  his  wife  and  little  children, 
who  have  regretted  his  enforced  absence 
for  a  day. 
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The  Kentucky  court  room.  The  pris- 
oner has  never  had  a  hundred  dollars  of 
his  own.  If  represented,  it  is  probably  by 
counsel  assigned  by  the  court,  who  has 
no  heart  in  the  matter,  as  experience  has 
taught  him  what  law  means  to  such  a 
prisoner.  In  this  court  there  has  been  no 
previous  conference  between  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  and  the  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States.  The  sentence :  "Ten 
years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the 
West  Virginia  penitentiary."  The  pris- 
oner looks  up  to  see  if  be  has  heard 
aright.  As  he  is  led  away  he  glances 
back  at  his  wife  and  little  children.  He 
wonders  if  God  Almighty  will  look  after 
them  during  his  ten  years'  absence.  That 
night  he  sleeps  in  a  cell.  The  wife  and 
children  loiter  around  the  edge  of  the 
town  for  a  month  awaiting  the  going  of 
the  convict  train.  They  have  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  departs  for  Moundsville, 
manacled  to  bis  fellow  prisoners.  The 
wife  and  children  return  to  their  bleak 
mountain  home. 

One  of  the  children  with  the  rudiments 
of  education  reads  of  the  two  trials. 
One  self-confessed  criminal  returning  In 
the  Pulman  car  to  his  wife  and  children ; 
the  other,  his  father,  chained  to  the  seat, 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  guard  at  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Both  in  the  same  country  under  the 
same  law.  It  is  strange.  The  children 
grow  to  manhood  not  understanding  it. 
A  stone  is  loosened  in  the  foundations  of 
government. 

t      t       ^ 

A  Neb)  Magazine  in  the  RailWap 
Literarp  Field. 

The  first  copy  of  "The  Iron  Trail,"  a 
new  monthly  magazine,  edited  by  Bro.  Ed. 
E.  Sheasgreen  and  published  at  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  has  just  reached  the  Editor's 
desk.  It  is  a  work  of  typographical  excel- 
lence, and  it  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
elegant  half-tones.  As  the  choice  of  its 
name  would  indicate,  "The  Iron  Trail"  is 
devoted  principally  to  the  domain  of  rail- 
road life  and  activities.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, confine  its  operations  to  that  field, 
but  reaches  out  to  interest  people  in  gen- 
eral and  to  bring  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  and  create  amongst  them  a 
closer  sympathy  with  the  men  and  women 
of  the  railroad  world. 

The  editor  of  the  new  magazine  is  a 
well-known  writer,  and  has  had  nearly 
fifteen  years  of  experience  in  engine  serv- 
ice, a  year  of  which  was  spent  in  moun- 
tain work.     Amongst  the  leading  special 


articles  in  the  November  issue  are  J.  B. 
Mulkey's  appeal  for  '*The  Man  on  the 
Track";  B.  C.  Roweli's  description  of 
the  Rowell-Potter  safety  stop  in  a  "Rem- 
edy for  Railroad  Accidents";  "The  La- 
boring Masses  and  the  Church,"  by  C.  D. 
Kellogg.  "The  Age  Limit"  and  "The 
Question  of  Responsibility  for  Railroad 
Accidents"  are  two  subjects  that  are  well 
handled  in  the  editorial  department.  "The 
Little  Oak  Tie,"  by  the  editor,  is  the  tide 
of  a  very  pretty  story  opening  the  juve- 
nile department,  which  constitutes  an  es- 
pecially good  feature  for  a  family  maga- 
zine. A  department  to  be  known  as 
"From  Main  Line  and  Branch,"  by  Philip 
Morehouse,  and  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
railroad  world  who  have  attained  promi- 
nence in  one  way  and  another,  is  also  to 
be  conducted.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going there  are  several  short  stories  by 
G.  W.  Ogden,  J.  A.  Werner  and  Grace 
Livingston ;  also,  something  about  the 
"Katy-did,"  of  which  J.  F.  Conrad  writes 
as  "an  insect  of  pernicious  activity."  The 
Iron  Trail  is  nonpartisan  and  nonsecta- 
rian.  The  subscription  price  is  $1.00  per 
year,  or  ten  cents  a  copy. 


Proper  Use  of  the  English  Language. 

A  vest  pocket  edition  of  a  most  useful 
and  valuable  work,  entitled,  "Faulty  Dic- 
tion, or  Errors  in  the  Use  of  the  English 
Language  and  How  to  Correet  Them," 
by  Thos.  H.  Russell,  LL.  B.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary, 
has  recenMy  been  published,  a  copy  hav- 
ing lately  reached  the  Editor's  desk.  The 
work  is  not  laden  down  with  tedious 
rules,  but  goes  right  into  the  subject  and 
treats  of  words  and  expressions  that  are 
right  and  wrong  to  use  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  instance,  relative  to  the  words 
"bring,  fetch,  carry,"  it  says : 

"Erroneously  used  as  interchan^able, 
and  care  should  always  be  taken  m  dis- 
criminating between  them.  To  bring  is 
simply  to  take  with  oneself  from  the 
place  where  one  is ;  to  fetch  is  to  go  first 
to  a  place  and  then  bring  a  thing ;  what- 
ever is  near  at  hand  is  brought:  what- 
ever is  at  a  distance  must  be  fetched; 
the  porter  at  a  hotel  brings  a  parcel,  a 
boy  who  is  sent  for  it  fetches  it.  Bring 
always  respects  motion  toward  the  place 
in  which  the  speaker  resides ;  fetch,  a 
motion  both  to  and  from ;  carry,  always 
a  motion  directly  from  the  place  or  at  a 
distance  from  the  place.  A  servant  brings 
the  parcel  home  which  his  employer  has 
sent  him  to  fetch:    he  carries  a  parcel 
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from  home.  Bring  is  an  action  performed 
at  the  option  of  the  agent;  fetch  and 
carry  are  mostly  done  at  the  command  of 
another.  Do  not  say,  *When  you  come 
home,  fetch  some  berries/  bat,  'bring  some 
berries.'  Say,  'Fetch  me  my  hat  from  the 
hall/  and  'carry  your  umbrella  with  you.' 
The  distinction  between  bring  and  fetch  is 
sharply  drawn  in  this  passage:  'And  as 
she  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her 
and  said,  "Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  mor- 
sel of  bread."  '—I  Kings  xvii,  2." 

It  says  in  its  introduction  : 

"  ....  In  the  pages  that  follow 
many  examples  of  faulty  diction  are  set 
forth,  and  in  each  case  the  changes  re- 
quired to  correct  the  faults  are  indicated 
for  the  behoof  of  those  who  would  im- 
prove their  daily  speech  or  their  mode  of 
writing.  In  other  words,  the  faulty  dic- 
tion of  the  street  and  the  correct  diction 
of  the  cultured  are  here  set  side  by  side, 
that  they  who  wish  to  pass  the  gulf  may 
do  so." 

To  a  person  having  any  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  a  word  or  phrase,  particu- 
larly if  in  a  hurry  to  determine  same,  this 
little  book  must  necessarily  prove  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  book  can  be  had, 
cloth  binding,  for  25  cents  a  copy,  and 
leather,  50  cents,  by  addressing  Geo.  W. 
Ogilvie  &  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago,  111. 

•      •       • 

For  Better  dtp  Government.* 

Reform,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  National  Issues  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prosecution  of  all  needful 
reforms  in  our  municipal  affairs.  A  very 
encouraging  sign  of  the  awakening  of  the 
people  to  their  civic  duties  is  found  in  the 
general  movement  for  municipal  reform 
and  better  city  government  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
formation  of  "Good  Government"  clubs, 
"Civic,"  "Municipal"  and  "Voters' " 
leagues  throughout  the  various  cities  of 
the  country,  the  object  being  to  study  and 
watch  municipal  affairs,  to  find  out  the 
real  facts,  to  note  the  policy  and  attitude 
of  the  city  officials,  to  take  note  of  the 
official  members  of  the  city  government, 
and  to  institute  careful  inquiries  into  the 
antecedents  of  all  candidates  for  city 
offices,  commending  or  condemning,  as 
public  policy  may  require — and  to  remem- 
ber. 

It  is  coming  to  be  better  understood 
that  municipal  government  is  a  purely 
business  affair,  which  should  not  be  com- 
plicated or  hindered  by  admixture  with 
national  politics.  A  city  is  a  corporation 
composed  of  its  citizens,  who  are  also  its 
stockholders.      Partisan    politics    should, 
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therefore,  have  no  place  in  municipal 
elections.  What  a  candidate  may  think 
of  the  policy  of  "expansion,"  or  "free 
trade,"  or  "protection,"  is,  and  should  be, 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  intelligent 
voter  for  municipal  offices.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  an  honest  administration  of 
municipal  affairs  while  we  are  compelled 
to  accept  party  nominees  and  allow  parti- 
san politics  to  determine  for  whom  we 
shall  vote.  The  reason  for  this  is  appar- 
ent. City  and  county  offices  are  made  the 
spoils  and  reward  for  activity  in  partisan 
politics.  The  "ward  heeler,"  who  manipu- 
lates the  primaries,  and  the  other  "bosses" 
and  "workers"  who  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  "gang"  and  the  "push,"  and  so 
kindly  take  charge  of  our  municipal  elec- 
tions, are  not  exercising  their  wind  and 
muscle  exclusively  for  their  health.  True, 
they  do  not  usually  work  for  a  stipulated 
sum.  They  only  receive  their  reward 
when  their  side  wins.  The  party  leaders 
pay  their  political  debts  by  providing  the 
"gang"  with  employment  in  the  minor 
positions  in  the  city  government,  as  the 
proper  reward  for  party  success.  The  in- 
cumbents and  their  assistants,  knowing 
their  election  or  appointment  was  not 
necessarily  due  to  merit  or  qualification 
on  their  part,  naturally  look  upon  the 
office  as  a  political  perquisite,  and,  know- 
ing their  tenure  of  office  is  limited,  gen- 
erally endeavor  to  "make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines." 

Another  thing:  Salaries  paid  local 
officers  are  often  extravagantly  high,  but 
they  are  made  high  purposely,  for  it  is 
well  understood  that  candidates  or  the 
incumbents  of  those  offices  are  expected 
to  foot  all  the  bills  for  the  local  elections, 
and  also  "come  down"  handsomely  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  "party"  in  gen- 
eral elections. 

Under  such  conditions  first-class  busi- 
ness men  of  high  character  refuse  to  be- 
come candidates  for  city  offices.  They  re- 
fuse to  adopt  the  usual  method  of  wire- 
pulling, dickering  and  soliciting  votes 
that  obtain  under  our  present  corrupt 
system.  To  get  the  best  man  we  must 
have  the  whole  city  and  all  the  political 
parties  to  choose  from.  To  limit  our 
choice  to  the  men  available  in  one  party 
would,  even  under  less  corrupt  conditions, 
l)e  foolish. 

It  is  notorious  that  American  cities  are 
the  worst  governed  cities  in  Christendom. 
Corruption,  extravagance  and  misgovern- 
ment  is  the  almost  invariable  rule.  The 
cities  of  Birmingham,  in  England  :  Glas- 
eow.  in  Scotland :    Paris  and  Berlin,  and. 
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indeed,  cities  everywhere  on  the  conti- 
nent, are  models  of  efficient  and  honest 
government. 

The  merit  system  on  the  continent  in 
municipal  appointments  is  universal,  and 
municipal  ownership  or  control  of  public 
utilities  largely  prevails,  is  everywhere 
successful,  and  proves  a  great  improve- 
ment over  private  management.  Not  only 
is  the  cost  of  service  reduced,  but  also  the 
condition  of  the  employes  is  improved, 
and  the  service  better  and  more  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect. 

The  principal  cause  of  municipal  cor- 
ruption in  America  is  the  fact  that,  con- 
trary to  the  European  rule,  private  own- 
ership of  public  utilities  prevails.  There 
is,  consequently,  a  continual  struggle 
among  unscrupulous  and  competing  capi- 
talists to  acquire  public  franchises,  or  for 
extensions  of  the  same.  The  efforts  to 
obtain  them,  and  the  shameful  bribery 
and  corruption  used  very  often  for  this 
purpose,  is  the  scandal  of  American 
municipal  government.  The  threatened 
action  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  extending  existing  franchises  fifty 
years  without  compensation  to  the  city, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  making  it  possible,  is  a  case  in 
point. 

The  private  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties, such  as  water,  gas,  electric  lighting 
and  power  plants,  municipal  transit  sys- 
tems, etc.,  places  immense  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  corporations  who  control 
them.  When  their  interests  are  affected 
they  are  often  able  to  wield  such  power 
that  only  their  subservient  tools  have  any 
chance  of  election.  The  tendency  of  busi- 
ness interests  to  engage  in  getting  hold  of 
the  political  machinery  of  parties  for  cor- 
rupt municipal  purposes  finds  apt  illus- 
tration in  the  history  of  every  large 
American  city.  The  corruption  of  munic- 
ipal politics  all  over  the  country  arisrs 
very  largely  from  the  blind  attachment  of 
voters  to  the  national  parties.  The  cor- 
porations, recognizing  the  force  of  that 
habit,  make  it  their  business  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  party  machines.  The  interest's 
of  the  private  corporations  are  so  enor- 
mous that  men  who  are  elected  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  can  not  be  purchased — their 
previous  reputation  giving  such  assurance 
— fall  a  more  or  less  easy  prey  to  the  cor- 
rupt influences  to  which  they  are  at  once 
subject.  There  is  no  probable  solution  to 
the  problems  so  presented  except  the  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operation  of  all  public 
utilities. 

Prof,    R.    T.    Ely.    who   expressly    dis- 


avows being  a  Socialist,  says :  "So  far  as 
those  pursuits  are  concerned  which  we 
call  natural  monopolies,  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  goal  which  we 
should  aim  to  reach  ultimately  is  public 
ownership  and  public  management.  The 
decisive  considerations  are  by  no  means 
merely  economic  in  their  nature,  but  are 
l>roadly  social,  or,  to  use  a  current  ex- 
pression, sociological.  The  economies 
which  might  be  effected,  and  the  other 
economic  advantages  which  might  be  se- 
cured by  public  ownership  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Those  economies 
and  advantages  are  quite  like  those  which 
serve  as  the  incentive  in  the  formation  of 
trusts  and  combinations;  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that,  whereas  in  private 
monopoly  these  gains  and  privileges  ac- 
crue to  a  few  managers  and  owners  of 
the  stock,  in  the  case  of  public  ownership 
it  would  fall  to  society  at  large.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has  in 
a  recent  article  pointed  out  how  the 
liquor  business  necessarily  becomes  a  cor- 
rupting element  in  politics,  on  account  of 
the  efforts  to  control  it.  Those  who  are 
controlled  attempt  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
control,  and  they  enter  politics  to  do  this. 
What  he  has  described  with  respect  to 
the  liquor  business  holds  with  every  busi- 
ness which  it  is  endeavored  to  control. 
When  the  number  of  businesses  increase 
largely  the  corruption  becomes  more 
widespread,  and  the  difficulties  become 
infinitely  greater.  The  evolution  of  soci- 
ety has  made  the  old  idea  of  simple  gov- 
ernment inapplicable  to  present  condi- 
tions. As  our  life  is  complex,  our  govern- 
ment must  elaborate.  This  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  can  not  be  avoided. 
The  development  of  private  control,  as 
opposed  to  public  ownership,  does  not 
simplify,  but  rather  complicates  govern- 
ment, and  renders  it  more  difficult,  not 
easier,  than  direct  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  monopolistic  business." 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  advantages,  both 
economic  and  social,  of  public  ownership, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  in  his 'work,  "Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,"  says;  "It  is 
almast  the  universal  testimony  in  Great 
Britain  that  the  municipal  gas  enter- 
prises are  a  brilliant  success.  They  have 
steadily  reduced  the  selling  price  and 
largely  {ncrea.<«d  the  consumption.  Their 
management  has  been  as  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical as  that  of  the  private  companies. 
They  have  been  able,  while  sellini;  gas  at 
a  low  price,  to  pay  expenses  and  interest. 
nroumulate    sinking    funds,    enlarge    the 
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plants  and  make  good  all  current  depreci- 
ations, and  still  pay  net  profits  into  the 
municipal  treasuries.  The  price  in  the 
large  towns  is  generally  from  50  cents  to 
75  cents  per  1,000  feet.  The  net  profits 
are,  in  most  places,  kept  low  by  reduc- 
tions in  price  whenever  they  tend  to  be- 
come considerable.  But  when  the  initial 
cost  of  the  works  has  been  paid  off,  it 
will  manifestly  be  feasible  to  maintain 
prices  and  to  pay 'into  the  town  treasur- 
ies the  lar^^e  sums  that  now  go  to  sink- 
ing fund  and  interest  account;  and  then 
the  gas  works  will  be  very  productive 
property." 

Our  own  country  furnishes  numerous 
examples  of  the  advantage  of  public  over 
private  ownership  of  municipal  utilities. 
Thus,  for  instance.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in 
1871,  bought  out  the  private  gas  com- 
pany. They  have  paid  the  original  cost 
of  the  works,  and  their  subsequent  almost 
entire  renewal,  and  reduced  the  cost  from 
$3.50  per  1,000  feet,  the  price  charged  by 
the  private  company,  to  75  cents  per 
1,000,  and  in  addition  turned  nearly 
$2,000,000  into  the  public  treasury  as 
pure  profit. 

Duluth  has  reduced  the  price  of  gas 
from  $1.90  per  1,000,  under  private  con- 
trol, to  85  cents,  under  municipal  man- 
agement, and  does  so  at  a  profit. 

In  electric  lighting  our  experience  runs 
in  the  same  direction.  I  have  before  me 
a  list  of  American  cities  that  have 
changed  from  private  to  public  owner- 
ship. Under  private  ownership,  the  cost 
per  lamp  for  street  lighting  varied  from 
$378  per  annum,  in  Fairfield,  la.,  to 
$110,  in  Bay  City,  Mich.  Under  public 
ownership  the  prices  were  reduced,  rang- 
ing from  $96,  in  Chicago  (former  price, 
$250),  to  $27  in  Manhatton,  la.  (former 
price,  $125).  Imagine  a  city  one  year 
paying  a  private  company  $200  or  $300 
for  a  street  lamp,  and  the  next  year  mak- 
ing the  light  itself  for  from  $40  to  $70. 
The  question  naturally  arises:  "How  is 
it  that  public  plants  are  able  to  make 
such  tremendous  savings?"  The  reasons 
are  many.    Here  are  some  of  them  : 

1.  A  public  plant  does  not  have  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stock. 

2.  It  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends 
on  the  actual  investments. 

3.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  lawyers 
or  lobbyists,  or  provide  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  councilmen,  or  subscribe  to  cam- 
paign funds,  or  bear  the  expense  of  push- 
ing the  nomination  and  election  of  men  to 
protect  its  interests  or  give  it  new  privi- 
leges, or  pay  blackmail  to  ward  off  the 


raids  of  cunning  legislators  and  officials, 
or  buy  up  its  rivals,  etc 

4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  nor 
solicit  business. 

5.  It  is  able  to  save  a  great  deal  by 
combination  with  other  departments  of 
public  service. 

6.  Public  ownership  has  no  interest  to 
pay  after  the  plant  is  paid  for. 

With  such  facts  and  figures  before  ua 
as  to  the  advantage  of  public  ownership— 
and  the  facts  and  figures  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess to  any  intelligent  inquirer — we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  those  who  op- 
pose these  reforms  are  either  inexcusably 
ignorant,  or  are  the  paid  retainers  of  the 
boodlers  who  prey  on  municipal  rotten- 
ness and  corruption. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  exten- 
sion of  municipal  control  would  merely 
furnish  new  sources  and  means  for  fur- 
ther corruption.  It  may  be  replied,  how- 
ever, that  public  management  is  more  free 
from  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  than  pri- 
vate business.  Not  only  is  public  busi- 
ness transacted  more  efficiently  and  with 
greatly  decreased  cost,  but  the  public  em- 
ployes are  always  better  paid  and  more 
certain  of  permanent  employment.  Who 
ever  heard  of  public  employes  going  on  a 
strike?  If  they  have  a  real  grievance  it 
is  usually  promptly  removed.  Besides,  if 
you  want  to  make  the  average  voter  take 
an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs,  nothing 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  differ- 
ence in  his  monthly  gas,  water,  electric 
light  or  power  bills,  as  between  efficient 
and  inefficient  public  management.  Dis- 
honest or  inefficient  public  officers  would 
find  themselves  "snowed  under"  at  the 
next  election,  or,  if  the  "right  of  recall" 
was  embodied  in  the  city  charter,  the  un- 
satisfactory official  or  officials  would  be 
promptly  removed  from  office.  The  vot- 
er's pocketbook  would  be  hit,  he  would 
vote  "early,"  and  regret  that  he  could  not 
vote  "often,"  to  displace  the  unsatisfac- 
tory directors  of  the  civic  corporation. 

The  possibility  of  misgovernment  by 
our  representatives,  who,  after  election 
and  during  their  term  of  office  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  electors,  emphasises  the 
need  of  business  methods  in  the  conduct 
of  .a  civic  corporation  in  which  the  voters 
are  the  stockholders.  No  private  corpo- 
ration would  turn  over  its  business  man- 
agement for  a  term  of  years  to  irrespon- 
sible agents  without  reserving  the  right 
to  direct  the  policy  of  the  corporation 
and  remove  dishonest  or  inefficient  man- 
agers. No  more  should  the  city.  There- 
fore., the   principle   of  direct   legislation 
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should  be  embodied  in  every  city  charter. 
This  means  that  the  voters  should  have 
the  right,  on  the  demand  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  voters,  to  propose  new  leg- 
islation to  be  presented  to  the  whole  body 
of  qualified  electors  at  the  next  election, 
or  at  a  special  election  called  for  the  pur- 
pose, which,  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters,  would  become  law.  This 
would  be  the  initiative.  In  addition,  the 
right  of  the  referendum,  i.  e.,  the  right  of 
the  voters  to  accept  or  reject  legislation 
passed  by  their  representative,  upon  a 
similar  petition,  before  the  legislation  be- 
came operative.  If  to  this  is  added  the 
"right  of  recall"  by  which  an  oflBce  may 
be  declared  vacant  and  a  new  election 
held  upon  petition  of  a  large  number  or 
percentage  of  the  voters,  our  municipal 
corporations  would  be  managed  on  strictly 
business  principles. 

There  is  another  reform  of  the  greatest 
importance,  viz.,  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  that  requires  all  property  to  be  as- 
sessed at  its  "fair  cash  value."  In  re- 
gard to  personal  property,  there  is  admit- 
tedly great  diflSculties  in  its  enforcement. 
But  there  is  a  very  flagrant  violation  in 
the  law  by  the  difference  in  the  assess- 
ment of  vacant  as  compared  with  im- 
proved land. 

Vacant  land  is  nearly  everywhere  un- 
derassessed. This  differential  assessment 
in  favor  of  vacant  land  gives  great  en- 
couragement to  the  "vacant  lot  industry," 
and  permits  private  monopolization  for 
speculative  purposes  until  increase  in 
business  and  population  forces  the  land- 
less to  pay  the  land  grabber  for  his  "en- 
terprise and  foresight"  in  grabbing  every- 
thing in  sight,  and  retaining  it  by  a  low 
assessment  rate  until  growth  of  popula- 
tion makes  his  land  valuable  and  himself 
rich.  A  vacant-land  owner,  as  such,  pro- 
duces nothing.  He  is  a  mere  parasite. 
The  "unearned  increment"  which  he 
pockets  is  due  exclusively  to  the  presence 
and  industry  of  others.  Increase  in  land 
values  or  rent  adds  nothing  to  the  real 
wealth  of  a  city  or  nation.  It  is  simply 
an  enforced  tax  on  labor.  The  actual 
assessment  of  all  land,  vacant  as  well  as 
occupied,  upon  its  real  site  value,  would 
force  the  vacant-lot  owner  to  improve  his 
property  or  pay  taxes  on  its  selling  value. 
It  would  make  it  easier  for  the  business 
man  to  build,  or  the  working  man  to  own 
his  own  home. 

Another  injustice  is  often  done  by  the 
vacant-lot  owner.  When  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose he  can  often  force  street  improve- 
ments  on    actual    occupiers,    which    fre- 


quently means  virtual  confiscation  of  the 
land  of  the  poor  owner,  while  again,  when 
the  vacant-land  owner  desires  to  keep  his 
Innd  out  of  the  market  for  further  specu- 
lative purposes,  he  is  often  able  to  thwart 
the  desires  of  the  actual  occupiers  for 
present  improvements. 

AR«.**ier  ching:  We  are  aware  of  the 
custom  among  the  bankers  of  annually 
turning  their  taxable  assets  into  nontax- 
able United  States  bonds,  and  thereby 
evade  their  fair  share  of  taxation.  Men 
of  wealth  are  too  prone  to  evade  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  a  government 
whose  main  duty  is  to  defend  and  protect 
their  property.  It  should  be  our  earnest 
endeavor  to  reverse  this  order  of  things 
and  compel  the  wealthy  classes  to  pay  for 
that  protection,  without  which  their 
wealth  would  soon  vanish. 

Every  municipality  should  conduct  a 
free  labor  bureau,  so  that  the  unemployed 
could  be  assisted  in  procuring  work,  and 
not  be  left  a  prey,  as  they  frequently  are, 
to  unscrupulous  employment  agencies. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  should  be  the  recog- 
nized duty  of  every  municipality  to  fur- 
nish unemployed  men  with  at  least  tem- 
porary work.  Every  city  of  considerable 
size  should  own  some  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land,  with  tools,  workshops  and  suit- 
able dwellings,  where  those  able  to  work, 
but  unable  to  find  it,  could  at  least  be 
able  to  make  a  living  until  a  better  open- 
ing was  presented. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  every  city 
of  5,000  population  or  ovev  should  not  do 
all  the  city  public  work — the  grading  and 
paving  of  the  public  streets,  the  building 
of  sewers,  the  street  sweeping  and  sprink- 
ling, the  collection  and  disposition  of 
garbage,  and  other  city  work — under  the 
direction  of  the  proper  city  officers.  This 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  London 
County  Council  find  they  can  pay  the 
union  scale  of  wages,  have  the  work  done 
better,  and  still  save  large  sirms  over  the 
former  method  of  letting  public  work 
under  competition  to  private  contractors. 

Every  city  should  also  own  and  operate 
its  own  telephone  service.  The  existence 
of  two  separate  telephone  companies,  ne- 
cessitating two  different  telephones  in 
business  houses  and  residences,  is  both 
stupid  and  wasteful. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  each 
municipality  of  sufficient  size  should  not 
do  their  own  fire  insurance,  and  the 
larger  cities  their  life  insurance  as  well. 
With  the  great  saving  that  would  be 
effected  in  rent,  salaries,  solicitors,  com- 
missions,   coat    of    advertising,    etc,    it 
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would  be  possible  for  cities  to  furnish 
their  citizens  with  absolutely  secure  in- 
surance for  half  the  rates  now  charged  by 
private  companies. 

As  a  means  of  effective  municipal  re- 
form the  writer  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  proposition  to  increase  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  mayor.  While 
a  democracy  presupposes  a  people  suflS- 
ciently  intelligent  and  active  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  civic  duties  atid  vigilant  in 
selecting  only  capable  and  honest  repre- 
sentatives, yet,  in  practice  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  voter  to  keep  himself 
intelligently  informed  regarding  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  the  various 
candidates  for  his  suffrage.  The  average 
business  man  finds  it  cheaper,  or  thinics 
he  does,  to  pay  an  increased  tax  rate  to 
cover  losses  through  negligent  or  fraudu- 
lent management  of  civic  affairs  than  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  careful  perform- 
ance of  his  civic  duties.  Hence,  in  our 
large  cities  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs  is  attended  to  by  a  "boss,"  who, 
for  a  liberal  percentage  of  public  plunder, 
is  willing  to  relieve  the  busy  or  indiffer- 
ent voters  of  the  responsibility  of  attend- 
ing to  their  business  as  stockholders  in 
the  civic  corporation.  The  party  "ma- 
chine," under  the  direction  of  the  "boss," 
manipulates  the  caucus  and  primaries, 
runs  the  party  conventions  and  names  the 
candidates,  leaving  the  voters  the  per- 
functorv  duty  of  recording  their  votes  for 
a  set  of  men  many  of  whom  they  never 
beard  of  before,  with  possibly  not  one 
name  on  the  ballot  sheet  with  whose 
character  or  qualifications  for  the  office 
they  are  familiar.  Certainly  the  plan  of 
concentrating  power  on  some  citizen  well 
known  for  probity  and  capacity,  and 
holding  him  personally  responsible  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  administration  of 
the  city's  affairs  through  his  subordinate 
beads  of  departments,  has  great  advan- 
tages over  the  usual  system  of  diffused 
authority,  or  rather  want  of  it.  Nor  is  it 
an  untried  experiment.  Various  cities 
have  tried  the  plan  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

The  election  of  councilmen-at-large 
knocks  out  the  ward  heeler,  and  gives  the 
honest  voter  a  chance  (o  vote  for  honest 
men,  instead  of  the  nominees  of  the  ward 
"boss." 

The  adoption  of  civil  service  methods 
in  the  selection  of  the  minor  officials  and 
employes  in  public  service  would  insure 
the  retention  of  careful  and  competent 
men. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  reforms  indi- 


cated we  will  have  solved,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  problem  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  paved  the  way  for  the  solu- 
tion of  those  great  national  problems 
which  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
every  intelligent  lover  of  his  country  and 
of  democratic  institutions. 

t       t       ^ 

The  Western  Homeseeker. 

The  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of  the  first 
copy  of  "The  Western  Homeseeker,"  a 
monthly  magazine  of  32  pages,  13^x10% 
inches,  well  printed  and  extensively  and 
appropriately  illustrated,  its  cover. being 
of  heavy  paper,  highly  finished,  and  well 
designed.  In  its  salutatory  it  thus  ex- 
plains its  presence  in  the  literary  world : 
"The  Western  Homeseeker,  in  making 
this,  itft  initial  appearance,  believes  that 
Its  existence  is  justified  because  of  the 
mission  it  feels  that  it  can  perform — a 
mission  which  must  be  performed  by 
.  some  publication,  if  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  not  wholly  misleading. 

"The  publishers  of  the  Western  Home- 
seeker have  the  deepest  of  consciientious 
convictions  that  'opportunity  does  exist  in 
the  West.'  It  has  so  existed  since  the 
Star  of  Empire  first  began  taking  its 
course  westward.  No  portion  of  the 
United  States  today  presents  such  large 
opportunity  as  the  West.  There  is  not, 
at  the  present  time,  a  single  publication, 
East  or  West,  which  endeavors  to  show 
the  stranger  where  a  specific  opportunity 
exists,  though  many  assume  to  perform 
this  mission  regarding  certain  localities, 
because  of  the  financial  gain  which  this 
course  offers. 

"The  'mission'  of  the  Western  Home- 
seeker Is  to  keep  pace  with  these  varying 
and  recurring  opportunities  by  an  intelli- 
gent effort  to  show  the  stranger,  looking 
for  better  conditions  than  he  now  enjoys, 
where  specific  opportunity  peculiarly  ex- 
ists for  him — opportunity  that  fits  each 
individual  case.  The  reader  is  the  best 
judge,  after  facing  the  opportunity, 
whether  this  opportunity  or  that  oppor- 
tunity is  best  adapted  to  his  needs,  his 
means,  his  hopes  and  his  ambitions. 

"The  Western  Homeseeker,  conscious 
of  its  possibilities  and  fully  realizing  its 
solemn  duty  in  performing  its  'mission,' 
submits  its  first  issue  to  a  critical  public 
with  no  excuses,  leaving  the  public  to  de- 
cide how  well  it  has  started  upon  its 
career  of  education  in  the  face  of  obsta- 
cles which  confront  all  first-bom  things — 
nnimnte  and  inanimate.    We  hope  that  its 
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d«8tiny  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  its  pre- 
ordained mission — the  intelligent  upbuild- 
ing of  the  valleys  of  the  West." 

It  treats  extensively  of  interesting  fea- 
tures and  historical  occurrences  inciden- 
tal to  certain  Indian  reservations  in  arti- 
cles well  written  by  able  authors,  and 
discusses  editorially  and  through  contrib- 
utors the  development  and  great  future 
possibilities  of  the  region  in  the  interest 
of  which  it  is  published.  Under  the  title 
of  "Spirit  of  Homestead  Laws"  can  be 
found  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
educational  reading  on  this  important 
subject  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  it 
intelligently  discusses  the  mining,  agri- 
cultural, stock  raising,  dairying  and  many 
other  industrial  features  of  the  section  of 
country  it  specifically  represents.  The 
Western  Homeseeker  has  started  on  its 
"mission"  with  an  apparently  thorough 
equipment  for  its  successful  performance. 
Its  subscription  rates  are  $1.50  per  year ; 
six  months,  80  cents.  Address  The  West- 
em  Homeseeker  Publishing  Company,  H. 
G.  Freeman,  managing  editor,  Missoula, 
Mont. 


Increase  in   Minimum   Percentage 
of  Power  brakes* 

As  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  goes  to 
press  the  hearing  ordered  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  as  to  the  increase  of 
'^wer  brakes  to  be  used  and  operated  in 
trains  on  railroads  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce"  is  being  held,  and  the  advo- 
cates and  opponents  of  the  proposition  are 
earnestly  contending  for  and  against  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  hearing  will 
result  in  the  universal  equipment  of  all 
cars  in  all  trains  with  air  brakes,  and 
their  compulsory  operation,  as  this  is  the 
only  sure  preventive  against  trains  "buck- 
ling" and  the  horrible  consequences  liable 


to  ensue  from  such  occurrences.  The  for- 
mal announcement  of  the  hearing  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  is- 
sued by  its  Secretary,  Hon.  E.  A.  Mose- 
ley,  is  as  follows : 

At  a  General  Session  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  held  at  its 
Office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1905. 

Present:  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  Chair- 
man; Hon.  Judson  C.  Clements,  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fifer, 
Hon.  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  Commissioners. 

The  matter  of  requiring  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  percentage  of  power  brakes 
to  be  used  and  operated  in  trains  on  rail- 
roads engaged  in  interstate  commerce  as 
provided  by  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March 
2,  1903,  being  under  consideration;  and 
the  Commission  by  its  order  of  August 
11,  1905,  having  called  upon  all  carriers 
subject  to  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  to 
report  on  or  before  October  1,  1905,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  freight  cars 
equipped  with  power  brakes  and  given 
notice  of  its  intention  to  set  the  matter  of 
increasing  the  present  minimum  percent- 
age for  hearing,  with  a  view  of  issuing  an 
order  requiring  an  increase  of  such  mini- 
mum percentage,  if  such  an  order  shall 
appear  justified  by  the  statements  and  tes- 
timony presented : 

It  is  ordered.  That  a  hearing  of  this 
matter  be  held  by  the  Commission  at  its 
office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Thursday,  November  2, 1905,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  at  which  time  and  place  all  persons 
interested  will  have  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  whether  for  or  against  increasing 
the  minimum  percentage  of  power  brakes 
to  be  used  and  operated  in  trains,  and 
may  appear  in  person  or  by  counsel  and 
file  any  affidavit,  statement,  or  argument 
bearing  upon  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

A  true  copy.       Edw.  A.  Moselet, 

Secretary. 
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BROTHER! 


RTMENT 


Another    Word   to   the\Wise 


Under  the  caption  of  "A  Word  to  the 
Wise"  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers' Journal  reproduces  in  its  Novem- 
ber number  the  greater  part  of  the  edi- 
torial bearing  that  title  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Magazine  and  indulges  rather 
extensively  in  criticisms  and  comments 
thereon.  The  Journal  regrets  the  possi- 
bility that  the  publication  of  the  fact  that 
differences  exist  between  the  two  organi- 
zations may  prove  a  source  of  "edifica- 
tion" and  "satisfaction"  to  "those  not  of 
us."  It  claims  to  discover  a  spirit  of  vin- 
dictiveness  in  the  said  editorial  as  well  as 
in  Bro.  Maier's  article  also  appearing  in 
the  October  issue  entitled  "The  Question 
of  Jurisdiction,  or  a  Victory  for  the  Open 
Door,"  and  then  states  that  "if  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  would  do  just  what  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
wanted  them  to  do"  and  let  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  do  just  as  they  pleased  in  encroaching 
upon  the  "natural  province"  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  "there  would  probably  be  that  peace 
which  the  Magazine  desires." 

Cit9S  Ancient  HisSorp, 

The  Journal  then  with  a  view  to  dem- 
onstrating that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  was  orig- 
inally to  blame  for  the  present  contro- 
versy goes  clear  back  to  1884  and  states 
that  the  men  holding  membership  in  both 
organizations  endeavored  to  control  their 
San  Francisco  Convention,  and  that  they 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  desired  by  "the  B. 
of  L.  E."  was  almost  impossible,  and  in 
fact  could  not  be  passed  until  the  last 
day's  session,  as  nearly  half  the  delegates 
were  members  of  both  Orders  at  that  con- 
vention. Part  of  that  legislation  consist- 
ed of  a  law  providing  "that  no  member 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  who  is  also  a  member 


of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men shall  be  eligible  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Qrand  International  Division,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers."  The 
Journal  then  asks  who  was  the  aggressor 
in  this  instance  and  if  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
was  to  conduct  business  in  the  interests 
of  those  it  represented  what  else  was  left 
for  them  to  do,  and  then  asserts  that 
these  conditions  were  met  with  the  only 
cure,  viz.,  the  election  of  members  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  with  "undivided  allegiance"  to 
make  laws  for  engineers. 

It  then  says  that  the  next  step  taken 
in  this  direction  was  that  of  the  following 
Convention  in  1885,  when  an  addition  to 
the  qualification  for  membership  in  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  was  enacted  providing  that  an 
applicant  should  not  at  the  time  of  his 
election  be  "a  member  of  any  other  labor 
organization." 

An  Uncatted'for  Reminder. 

The  Journal  then  gives  voice  to  the  oft 
reiterated  statement  that  the  "B.  of  L.  E. 
has  always  stood  for  the  absolute  mainte- 
nance of  contractual  relations  with  every 
employing  company  who  would  make 
contracts,"  and,  hence,  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  provision  that  applicants 
for  membership  must  not  be  elected  there- 
to if  a  member  of  any  other  united  body 
of  wage-earners. 

Senates  Bro,  Carter. 

The  Journal  then,  in  support  of  its 
arguments  against  mixed  membership, 
quotes  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Maga- 
zine by  Bro.  W.  S.  Carter,  our  present 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  appear- 
ing in  the  January,  1894,  issue,  as  fol- 
lows :     "The    lack    of   harmony    between 
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labor  organizations  can  be  ascribed  to 
three  causes.  First,  personal  ill-feeling 
between  representative  grand  officers. 
Second,  mixed  organizations  infringing 
upon  class  organizations.  Third,  trivial 
incidents  that  will  arise  just  as  long  as 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man  is  a  character- 
istic of  Adam's  progeny."  It  next  quotes 
the  following  from  an  editorial  by  Bro. 
Carter  and  appearing  on  page  128  of  the 
February,  1806,  issue  of  the  Magazine: 
"Glass  organizations  are  the  only  labor 
organizations  that  will  endure.  The  print- 
ers, the  carpenters  and  the  brick  layers 
are  going  uphill,  while  organizations 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  A.  R.  U. 
are  going  downhill,"  and  asserts  that  "that 
is  just  what  the  B.  of  L.  E.  has  thought 
of  dual  obligations." 

Crosses  Ocean  for  a  Comparison, 

The  dual  organization  of  engineers  and 
firemen  in  England  is  then  referred  to  as 
a  failure,  our  esteemed  contemporary 
claiming  that  said  organization,  although 
nearly  as  old  as  the  B.  of  L.  E.  itself, 
has  failed  in  materially  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  its  members  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  also  that  another  "mixed"  or- 
ganization including  all  classes  of  railroad 
men,  viz.,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  of  the  British  Isles, 
has  fared  no  better.  It  then  says  that  a 
writer  in  the  Locomotive  Journal  of 
Leeds,  Eng.,  in  the  issue  of  October,  1905, 
after  discussing  conditions  of  "  *we  rail- 
road slaves'  I  may  call  ourselves,"  tells 
what  the  Spinners  have  accomplished  and 
asks  "Why?"  "Simply  because  they  are 
combined  in  their  own  particular  union 
to  a  man.  The  Spinners  do  not  quibble 
about  the  combination  of  all  the  workers 
in  the  mill,  they  simply  join  their  own 
society  and  believe  in  their  own  strength. 
To  all  locomotive  men  I  would  say  'go 
thou  and  do  likewise.'" 

The  Journal  then  criticises  the  Qrand 
Master's  Official  Circular  No.  7  and  states 
"unhesitatingly"  that  same  emanates  from 
a  "vindictive"  spirit. 

Expels  a  8.  of  L,  F,  Man, 

It  cites  the  case  of  Bro.  Donnelly,  stat- 
ing that  he  (Bro.  Donnelly)  bad  been 
EXPELLED  from  Division  251  of  the 
B..  of  L.  E.  because  he  had  joined  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  and  that  the  legal  department  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  enjoined  the  said  division 
from  expelling  the  said  Bro.  Donnelly  and 
that  in  order  to  get  standing  in  court  our 
Qenerai  Counsel  declared  that  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  "is  not  a  labor  organisation,"  and 


that  animus  was  clearly  shown  in  this 
attempt  to  interfere  and  annoy  the  B.  of 
L.B. 

ReiatiVt  to  Securing  Members* 

The  Journal  then  makes  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  coercing 
B.  of  L.  F.  engineers  to  join  their  ranks 
and  states  that  no  man  is  compelled  to 
sign  their  application  and  that  he  knows 
full  well  when  he  does  sign  it  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  it  It  cites  part  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  application  as  follows : 

Proposition  for  Membership, 

In  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  Division 

No. : 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  Locomotive 
Engineer years*  experi- 
ence, running  on  the  rail- 
road,   years  of  age,  can  read 

and  write,  residing  in  the of 

,  do  hereby  offer  myself  as  a 

candidate  for  the  mysteries  of  the  Broth- 
erhood in  your  Division.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  any  other  labor  organization 
except ,  and  I  agree,  if  ad- 
mitted, that  I  will  withdraw  from  all 
other  labor  organizations  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  my  initiation  into 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  will  abide  by  and  con- 
form to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  of  the  Order,  and  will 
take  out  and  carry  one  or  more  policies  in 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  Mutual  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  then  denounces  a  man  who  will  sign 
the  above  application  with  the  intention 
of  disregarding  its  provisions  and  criti- 
cises the  action  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  in  de- 
fending such  "palpable  fraud."  It  reit- 
erates that  the  interests  of  both  Orders 
can  be  easily  conserved  by  "each  belonging 
to  the  organization  his  work  represents," 
regardless  of  what  his  individual  wishes 
or  judgment  on  this  point  may  be. 

Biames  8.  of  L,  F, 

In  criticising  Bro.  Maier's  article  the 
Journal  goes  clear  back  to  1886  to  find  a 
pretext  upon  which  to  justify  the  closed 
door  policy  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  cites  a 
case  occurring  on  the  Erie  road  wherein 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  committee  were  composed 
largely  of  engineers,  the  said  committee 
successfully  contending  against  the  hiring 
of  engineers  and  in  favor  of  promotion  of 
firemen,  which  it  seems  occasioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  by  the  Atlanta 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
with  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  in  1882. 
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Criticises  IndiViduats, 


The  Journal  then  indulges  in  personali- 
ties against  Bro.  Maier,  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  his  motives,  and  after  reiter- 
ating against  him  the  accusation  of  vin- 
dictiveness  it  launches  into  a  denunciation 
of  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  who,  having 
signed  the  application  hereinbefore  re- 
ferred to,  still  desire  to  hold  membership 
in  both  brotherhoods,  which  it  terms  "a 
violation  of  their  word  of  honor.*'  and 
after  declaring  that  the  B.  of  L.  E.  will 
continue  to  put  in  force  the  objectionable 
laws  contained  in  its  constitution  discrim- 
inating against  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  it  con- 
cludes with  the  peculiar  announcement 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers is  not  unfriendly  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

In  reply  we  beg  to  say  that  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  Journal  can  no  more  deeply  regret 
the  ''publicity"  essential  to  the  proper  and 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  prevailing 
differences  between  the  two  Orders  than 
do  we  deplore  the  existence  of  those  differ- 
ences, and  inasmuch  as  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
has  it  exclusively  within  its  own  power 
to  effectively  and  permanently  remove  all 
causes  to  which  the  present  friction  is 
attributable,  no  one  will  be  more  pleased 
when  they  decide  to  do  so  than  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen. 

Position  of  tfi9  MogoMins  and  Our  Grand 
Officers, 

The  B.  of  L.  F.  is  primarily  and  es-' 
sentially  a  protective  organization.  Its 
mission  is  to  "protect"  its  members  and 
advance  their  interests,  industrial  and 
otherwise,  and  when  those  interests  are 
being  assailed,  particularly  by  under- 
handed methods,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Magazine  as  the  official  organ  of 
our  Brotherhood  to  familiarize  our  mem- 
bership with  conditions  as  they  exist  that 
they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  act  in 
their  own  defense,  and  it  proposes  to  exert 
every  influence  at  its  command  with  a 
view  to  averting  any  danger  from  any 
source  which  may  threaten  them.  This 
is  a  duty  for  the  performance  of  which 
the  Magazine  has  no  apology  to  make, 
and  if  others  than  those  to  whom  its  mes- 
sage of  warning  and  protest  is  directed 
become  familiar  with  the  contents  of  that 
message  and  derive  "great  satisfaction" 
therefrom,  the  consequent  responsibility 
must  rest  with  those  who  created  the  con- 
ditions responsible  for  its  issuance.  The 
Magazine,  secure  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  it  is  defending,  has  nothing  to  hide 


and  our  Brotherhood  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  greatest  possible  publicity  that 
can  be  given  its  expressions. 

As  to  the  accusation  that  a  spirit  of 
vindictiveness  actuated  any  of  the  Grand 
Officers  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  in  assuming 
their  present  position  relative  to  the  juris- 
diction question  and  the  arrogant  discrim- 
ination being  practiced  by  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
against  our  membership,  let  it  be  known 
that  this  entire  question  was  given  the 
most  careful  consideration  in  all  of  its 
phases  and  every  circumstance  connected 
with  it  carefully  weighed  by  them  before 
any  steps  were  decided  on,  and  that  had 
the  wishes  of  the  members  of  our  Broth- 
erhood whose  interests  were  and  are  being 
directly  affected  by  the  course  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  adjustment  committees  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Grand  Officers  of 
that  organization  been  complied  with,  the 
publicity  so  "regretted"  would  have  been 
given  the  matter  long  before  it  was. 

Whsrs  ths  8.  of  L.  F,  Stands, 

Now  as  to  the  assertion  that  if  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  would  do  just  what  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  wanted  them  to  and  let  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
do  just  as  it  pleased  in  encroaching  ou 
the  "natural  province"  of  the  B.  of  L.  E., 
we  would  say  that  the  only  thing  on  earth 
that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  wants  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  to  do  is  to  attend  to  its  own  business 
and  leave  it  (the  B.  of  L.  F.)  free  to  per- 
form its  duties  and  exercise  its  own  pre- 
rogatives. The  "natural  province"  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  or  any  other  organization  sim- 
ilarly constituted  is  to  protect  its  own 
members  and  not  undertake  to  dictate  to 
other  labor  organizations  what  their  atti- 
tude shall  be  toward  their  membership.  It 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  honor- 
able affiliations  of  any  man  connected 
with  it  because  of  his  identity  with  any 
particular  occupation  whatsoever.  At 
least,  its  assuming  such  an  attitude  is  cer- 
tainly widely  at  variance  with  the  "open 
shop"  principles  so  extensively  and  vigor- 
ously advocated  and  defended  by  its  Grand 
Chief  and  constituting  one  of  its  most 
widely  advertised  and  boasted  policies. 
If  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land  in  the 
matter  of  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  the 
men  holding  membership  in  its  ranks,  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  comply  with  all 
of  the  requirements  of  such  membership, 
and  performing  its  moral  duties  toward 
them  to  the  best  of  its  ability  constitutes 
an  "encroachment"  on  the  "natural  prov- 
ince" of  any  organization  or  individual, 
why.  then,  the  B.  of  L.  F.  must,  of  course, 
plead  guilty. 
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San  Francisco  Contfcntion  of  the 
8.  of  L.  E, 

The  Journal's  reference  to  the  San 
Francisco  Convention  and  the  proceedings 
thereof  is  simply  an  acknowledgment  on 
its  part  that  the  organization  is  controlled 
by  a  faction  rather  than  by  the  member- 
ship at  large.  Let  us  stop  to  consider 
the  admission  the  Journal  makes  rela- 
tive to  this  particular  gathering.  It  says 
that  men  holding  membership  in  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  and  B.  of  L.  B.  endeavored  to 
control  the  San  Francisco  Convention  and 
that  they  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that 
legislation  such  "as  the  B.  of  L.  E.  de- 
sired" was  almost  impossible  to  enact  and 
that  a  law  was  finally  passed  by  that  body 
depriving  the  B.  of  L.  E.  men  holding 
membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  F.  of  the  right 
to  act  as  delegate  at  B.  of.  L.  E.  Conven- 
tions. Who  at  that  time  constituted  the 
B.  of  L.  E.?  Were  not  those  so-called 
dual  members  regularly  elected  and  au- 
thorized representatives  of  their  respective 
divisions,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
duties  as  such?  Then  why  should  a  dis- 
tinction be  made  between  them  and  "the 
B.  of  L.  E./'  as  an  institution,  while  they 
and  the  men  they  represented  constituted 
such  an  important  part  of  it?  The  admis- 
sion of  the  Journal  on  this  particular 
point  clearly  bears  out  the  truth  of  the 
statement  contained  in  an  article  appear- 
ing elsewhere  in  this  issue,  entitled,  "A 
B.  of  L.  E.  Man's  Protest." 

The  Journal  freely  admits  that  the 
retrogressive  element  opposing  the  dual 
membership  delegates  gained  the  ascend- 
ency at  the  San  Francisco  Convention  re- 
ferred to,  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
have  held  control  ever  since,  through  the 
enactment  of  the  law  arrogating  to  them- 
selves exclusively  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  the  legislative  body  of  their  or- 
ganization, from  which  fact  all  interested 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  as  a  unit  that  is  hostile  to  our 
Brotherhood,  but  a  certain  faction  in  that 
Order,  which,  unfortunately,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  directs  and  controls  its  actions. 
That  the  views  of  the  "dual  membership" 
delegates  at  the  San  Francisco  Conven- 
tion of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  apparently 
acted  unitedly,  should  have  been  accorded 
so  little  respect  and  proscriptive  tactics 
adopted  and  enforced  against  those  advo- 
cating such  views  is  but  another  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  human  family  where 
tyranny  has  triumphed  (temporarily,  let 
us  hope,  however)  over  the  right  to  ex- 
press   and    dpfend    conscientious    convic- 


tion. There  is  much  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance in  the  differentiation  by  the 
Journal  between  those  delegates  as  a  class 
and  the  B.  of  L.  B.  as  an  institution,  in- 
asmuch as  the  said  delegates  constituted  a 
very  important  component  part  of  its 
grand  division  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  who 
was  the  aggressor  in  this  instance?  and 
if  the  B.  of  L.  E.  was  to  conduct  busi- 
ness in  the  interests  of  those  represent- 
ed? would  say  that  we  can  not  see  that 
there  was  any  aggressor,  as  the  said  dele- 
gates were  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
honest  convictions  and  represented  men 
in  possession  of  the  full  rights  of  member- 
ship in  the  organization.  Why  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  in  the  premises 
should  be  specified  as  an  "aggression"  is 
not  clear  and  never  will  be  understood 
only  by  those  who  feel  that  liberty  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  others  should  be  con- 
fined to  that  narrow  scope  constituting 
their  own  conception  of  right  and  wrong. 

As  to  Contractual  Obligations. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  contemporary 
that  "contractual"  obligations  are  just  as 
sacred  to  and  as  rigidly  observed  by  other 
organizations  as  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and 
that  it  is  about  time  the  idea  should 
be  abandoned  that  the  said  organization 
possesses  a  monopoly  in  this  specific  char- 
acteristic. The  action  of  some  of  the 
Grand  OflScers  of  the  B.  of  L.  B.  in  this 
particular  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
a  child  who,  having  given  expression  to 
something  "cute"  and  created  amusement 
and  commanded  attention  hy  so  doing, 
says  the  same  thing  over  and  over  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  prove  as  interesting  to 
its  hearers  each  time  it  is  repeated  as  it 
did  the  first.  There  is  as  much  sense  in 
the  reiteration  of  this  boast  as  there 
would  be  in  the  action  of  an  individual, 
whether  man  or  woman,  who  would  wear 
emblazoned  on  the  person  a  list  of  his  or 
her  virtues.  Contractual  obligations  are 
held  just  as  inviolable  by  the  B.  of  L.  F.. 
the  B.  of  R.  T.,  the  Switchmen's  Union, 
the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  the 
Typographical  Union  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  could  be  mentioned  by  the  score, 
as  they  are  by  the  B.  of  L.  B.,  and  no  par- 
ticular credit  is  due  any  of  them  by  virtue 
of  that  fact,  and  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  in 
former  years,  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  labor  movement 
that  same  be  allowed  to  remain  buried 
with  the  oblivious  past.  Has  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  ever  directly  or  indirectly  done  any 
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act  that  in  the  most  remote  degree  might 
have  the  appearance  of  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  break  any  con- 
tract?— on  the  contrary  it  has  helped  that 
organization  to  secure  some  of  its  best 
contracts  and  given  it  every  support. 
The  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  have 
given  up  their  jobs  to  assist  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  1888 
many  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  left 
their  engines  to  assist  the  B.  of  L.  E.  in 
repelling  discrimination  against  its  mem- 
bers by  a  certain  railroad  company  and  it 
stood  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  the  end  in  that 
memorable  struggle,  emptying  its  treasury 
and  levying  asfiOMment  after  assessment 
upon  its  members.     Is  all  this  forgotten? 

Mixed  Organisations  and  Class 
Organtxations. 

Now,  aa  to  the  quotation  reproduced  by 
the  Journal  from  Bro.  Carter's  letter  in 
the  January,  1894,  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
in  which  **personal  ill  feeling  between  rep- 
resentative Grand  Officers"  and  *'mixed 
organizations  infringing  upon  class  or- 
ganizations" are  mentioned  as  two  of 
three  causes  to  which  can  be  ascribed  lack 
of  harmony  existing  between  labor  organi- 
zations, and  the  quotation  taken  from  an 
editorial  written  by  the  same  brother  in 
his  former  capacity  as  Editor  and  Man- 
ager of  the  Magazine,  and  appearing  on 
page  128  of  the  February,  1896,  issue, 
which  says: 

"Class  organizations  are  the  only  labor 
organizations  that  will  endure.  The  print- 
ers, the  carpenters  and  the  brick  layers 
are  going  uphill,  while  organizations  ba^sed 
on  the  principles  of  the  A.  R.  U.  are 
going  downhill." 

Let  it  be  said  that  as  far  as  the  Grand 
Officers  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  are  concerned 
there  is  absolutely  no  PERSONAL  ILL 
FEELING  entertained  towards  any  one 
on  account  of  the  present  controversy, 
much  less  the  Officers  of  the  B.  of  L.  E., 
and  there  is  no  set  of  men  that  will  more 
warmly  welcome  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions precluding  the  possibility  of  such 
an  inference  than  those  who  today  fill  the 
Grand  Lodge  Offices  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
THERE  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OR  AN 
OFFICER  OF  THE  B.  OF  L.  E.  TO 
WHOM  THEY  WOULD  NOT  GLAD- 
LY EXTEND  ANY  EXPRESSION  OF 
GOOD  WILL.  PRACTICAL  OR  OTH- 
ERWISE,  WITHIN  THE  LIMIT  OF 
THEIR  POWER  TO  BESTOW.  THEY 
ARE  FIGHTING  FOR  A  PRINCIPLE 
AND  REGARD  IT  AS  A  CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS   DITTY    THEY    OWE    THEIR 


ORGANIZATION  TO  UPHOLD  AND 
DEFEND  THE  RIGHTS  OF  ITS 
MEMBERS  TO  THE  FULLEST  EX- 
TENT OF  THEIR  ABILITY.  All  ref- 
erences of  a  personal  nature  have,  as  far 
as  effective  argument  would  permit  of, 
been  and  will  in  the  future  be  avoided. 
CIa*er  and  more  cordial  relations  with  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  than  those  existing  in  the  past 
are  to  the  best  interest  of  both  organiza- 
tions, and  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate establishment  of  such  relations  that 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
proposes  to  make  absolutely  clear  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  the 
conditions  on  which  that  end  can  be  at- 
tained. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  no  member  of  either 
organization,  whether  holding  office  there- 
in or  not.  will  be  so  narrow  or  biased  as 
to  permit  the  advocacy  of  reform,  no  mat- 
ter how  vigorous,  to  disturb  pleasant  per- 
sonal relations  heretofore  prevailing. 

Now  as  to  mixed  organizations  infring- 
ing upon  class  organizations  and  as  to 
the  contention  of  the  Journal  that  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  dual  organization  in  Eng- 
land known  as  the  Associated  Society  of 
Engineers  and  Firemen  is  attributable  to 
joint  membership  of  engineers  and  firemen 
in  the  same  union,  would  say  that  an 
organization  so  constituted  is  not  a  mixed 
organization,  as  it  is  composed  exclusively 
of  men  in  the  same  line  of  occupation — 
the  position  of  engineer  being  simply  an 
advancement  along  that  line.  The  success 
of  the  men  classified  by  virtue  of  their 
occupation  as  enginemen  is  so  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  mutual  co-operation  that 
any  tendency  toward  radical  discrimina- 
tion or  inharmonious  relations  between 
them  must  necessarily  be  suicidal  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  both.  The  modern 
system  of  progressive  examination  famil- 
iarizes the  fireman  with  the  duties  of  the 
position  of  engineer  so  long  before  the  op- 
portunity arrives  for  his  actual  advance- 
ment to  that  position  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  locomotives  of  our  country 
are  today  manned  by  two  enginemen,  the 
duties  of  one  being  to  generate  the  steam 
and  of  the  other  to  use  it :  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  train  orders  being 
on  many  of  our  large  systems  equally 
divided  between  them.  As  to  responsibili- 
ties in  other  directions  let  it  be  said  that 
the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the 
fireman  subjected  himself  to  the  danger  of 
having  his  knuckles  cracked  while  trying 
the  water  gauges,  or  being  otherwise  rep- 
rimanded for  such  presumption.  The  en- 
ginomon    of   Great    Britain    and    Ireland 
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who  are  organized  belong  to  two  different 
railway  unions,  or  '^societies,"  as  they  are 
called  in  those  countries,  viz.,  "The  Asso- 
ciated Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen"  and  the  "Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Railway  Servants."  The  former 
consists  of  engineers  and  firemen  exclu- 
sively ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  all 
classes  of  railroad  employes,  including 
engineers  and  firemen.  There  has  been 
more  or  less  contention  between  these  two 
organizations.  The  Associated  Society  of 
Engineers  and  Firemen  hold  that  all  those 
of  their  calling  belonging  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants  should 
withdraw  from  that  body  and  join  the  en- 
ginemen's  organization,  and  the  writer  in 
the  Locomotive  Journal,  of  Leeds,  who  is 
quoted  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Journal,  meant 
when  he  said  "to  all  locomotive  men  I 
would  say,  *go  thou  and  do  likewise,' " 
that  all  locomotive  enginemen,  by  which 
he  means  firemen  and  engineers,  should 
belong  to  the  same  organization  together, 
viz..  The  Associated  Society  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  Firemen.  There  has 
never  been  amongst  the  enginemen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  any  question 
whatever  as  to  the  advisability  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen  being  banded  together 
in  the  same  organization,  the  main  con- 
tention of  those  80  organized  being  that' 
all  engineers  and  firemen,  or.  as  they  term 
themselves,  "locoraotivemen,"  should  be 
thus  united,  instead  of  a  part  of  them  be- 
longing to  another  organization  compris- 
ing in  its  membership  all  other  classes  of 
railway  employes. 

Bro.  Carter  on  the  Situation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Journal  has  under- 
taken to  quote  our  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Bro.  Carter,  in  support  of  its 
arguments,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
membership  to  learn  of  his  views  on  the 
particular  and  specific  question  at  issue. 
For  that  purpose  we  reproduce  from  an 
editorial  entitled  "Let  Us  Have  Peace," 
written  by  our  worthy  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  as  former  Editor  and  Man- 
ager of  the  Afagazine  and  appearing  in 
the  August,  1902.  issue,  page  277,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 

"While  no  official  information  has 
reached  the  Magazine  concerning  the  mat- 
ter, a  rumor  says  that  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
has  enacted  laws  that  will  not  only  at- 
tempt to  force  all  locomotive  engineers 
into  that  organization,  but  compel  them 
to  withdraw  from  the  B.  of  L.  P.  within 
three  months. 

"This  is  a  matter  that  deserves  the  ear- 


nest and  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  Delegates  at  the  Chattanooga  Con- 
vention. One  of  two  things  will  have  to 
be  done  to  relieve  the  B.  of  L.  F.  of  a  con- 
dition that  will  be  a  continual  annoy- 
ance: The  B.  of  L.  F.  will  have  to  an- 
nounce that  IT  IS  NOT  an  engineers* 
organization,  and  that  engineers  should 
NOT  be  connected  therewith,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  B.  of  L.  F.  will  have 
to  announce  that  IT  IS  AN  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  ENGINEERS  AND  FIRE- 
MEN. 

"More  than  ten  years  ago  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Brakemen  became  an 
organization  of  conductors  and  brakemen. 
The  B.  of  R.  T.  has  become  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  of  all  the  railway  brother- 
hoods, and  yet  works  in  harmony  with 
the  O.  R.  C.  What  would  be  the  result 
of  a  similar  experiment  by  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  time  alone  will  prove.  This  question 
is  one  of  great  concern.  A  mistake  could 
be  made  that  we  would  always  regret, 
and  yet  WE  MIGHT  MAKE  A  MIS- 
TAKE TO  PERMIT  OTHER  OR- 
GANIZATIONS TO  DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST  OUR  MEMBERS. 

"If  a  railway  corporation  issues  an  or- 
der which  forbids  any  of  its  staft  to  be 
members  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  we  consider  a 
great  injustice  has  been  done.  WHEN 
ANOTHER  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 
FORBIDS  ANY  OF  ITS  MEMBERS 
TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.  OF  L. 
F.  IT  IS  A  GREAT  INJUSTICE. 

"When  war  is  declared  peace  should 
be  the  thing  sought  for.  How  can  peace 
be  best  obtained?  By  announcing  to  the 
world  that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  has  no  inter- 
est, and  gives  no  protection,  and  assumes 
no  claims  on  locomotive  engineers  as 
members,  and  that  the  B.  of  L.  E.  is 
right  in  prohibiting  its  members  belong- 
ing to  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  we  would  bring 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Brakemen  would  bring  peace. 

•'Whether  we  will  allow  events  to  shape 
themselves,  dodging  AN  ISSUE  THAT 
SOME  DAY  MUST  BE  MET,  or  wheth- 
er we  will  adopt  one  of  the  two  courses 
now  open  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  is  a  question 
for  the  Chattanooga  Convention  to  de- 
fide 

"Those  who  have  known  the  Editor  for 
as  many  as  fourteen  years  will  remember 
how  earnestly  he  fought,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  ISfagazine  at  that  time,  the 
proposition  to  change  the  Firemen's 
Brotherhood  into  an  Enginemen*s  Broth- 
erhood.   The  writer  then  believed  that  it 
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would  be  disastrous  to  the  firemen's  in- 
terests to  make  the  change.  He  will  now 
confess  that  he  thought  exactly  the  same 
thing  about  the  Brotherhood  of  Brake- 
men  ;  he  thought  that  when  the  B.  of  R. 
B.  ceased  to  be  the  brakemen's  organiza- 
tion the  brakemen's  interests  would  sufiter. 
The  writer,  also  firmly  believed  that  when 
the  Brakemen*s  Brotherhood  became  a 
trainmen's  organization  a  fratricidal  war 
would  be  waged  between  the  Conductors' 
Order  and  the  Trainmen's  Brotherhood. 
TIME  HAS  PROVEN  THESE  FEARS 
UNFOUNDED.  The  brakemen's  inter- 
ests are  far  better  served  by  a  POWER- 
FUL organization  which  has  a  DEGREE 
OF  PERMANENCY  in  its  membership 
instead  of  a  CONSTANTLY  CHANG- 
ING membership,  than  they  were  by  the 
old  B.  of  R.  B.  Again,  the  predicted  war 
between  the  Conductors  and  Trainmen 
NEVER  TOOK  PLACE.  Neither  has 
attempted  anything  against  the  other  so 
unfraternal  as  the  recent  edict  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  (if  report  is  true),  that  suspends 
a  local  division,  and  expels  all  of  the 
members  of  that  local  division,  if  it  fails 
to  expel  all  of  its  members  that  belong  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
Think  of  these  things,  brothers ;  these  are 
serious  times,  times  that  deserve  the  best 
thought  of  the  best  minds  of  our  Brother- 
hood." 

Particular  attention  is  called  in  the 
foregoing  editorial  expressions  to  the  pre- 
diction made  by  Bro.  Carter  that  the 
present  controversy  at  the  time  he  writes 
constituted  "AN  ISSUE  THAT  SOME 
DAY  MUST  BE  MET."  The  hostility 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  has  become  SO  PRO- 
NOUNCED that  the  time  has  finally 
COME  TO  MEET  THE  ISSUE,  and  let 
it  be  known  that  none  of  the  officers  or 
members  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  upon  whom 
devolves  that  duty  will  for  one  moment 
try  to  shirk  the  responsibility  incident  to 
the  proper  exercise  thereof  or  neglect  the 
performance  of  same  in  the  most  insignifi- 
cant particular.  THE  PROTECTIVE 
MACHINERY  OF  THE  B.  OF  L.  F. 
WILL  OPERATE  TO  GUARD  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  ITS  MEMBERSHIP 
JUST  AS  EFFECTIVELY  AND  AS 
STRENUOUSLY  WHEN  THOSE  IN- 
TERESTS ARE  ASSAILED  BY  AN 
INSTITUTION  CLAIMING  TO  BE 
A  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  AS 
THOUGH  THEY  WERE  ATTACKED 
Bt  ANY  OTHER.  REGARDLESS  OF 
WHAT  ITS  NATURE  MAY  HAPPEN 
TO  BE. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  B.  of  L. 


E.  Journal  should  go  clear  to  England  to 
find  an  example  of  what  it  is  pleased  to 
class  as  a  "mixed"  organization  when  we 
have  a  sample  thereof  in  the  B.  of  R.  T. 
within  the  confines  of  our  own  continent, 
and  having  headquarters  in  the  same  city 
with  those  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  but  the  B. 
of  R.  T.  would  not  suit  the  Journal's  pur- 
poses of  comparison  in  this  case,  for  while 
it  is  an  organization  composed  of  train- 
men working  in  different  capacities  as 
such,  it  has  been  eminently  successful 
under  the  precise  condition  which  the 
Journal  holds  to  be  ruinous  and  claims  to 
be  responsible  for  the  inefficiency  of  the 
enginemen's  organization  in  England. 
Then  comparatively  very  few  men  in  the 
United  States  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails relative  to  the  organization  of  rail- 
road men  in  the  British  Isles,  anyhow. 
Now,  then,  as  to  the  B.  of  R.  T.  being  a 
"mixed"  organization  in  the  sense  the 
Journal  applies  the  term  (embracing  in 
its  membership  conductors  and  brake- 
men),  IT  HAS,  AS  BRO.  CARTER 
SAYS,  BECOME  THE  "LARGEST 
AND  WEALTHIEST  OF  ALL  THE 
RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS,"  AND 
YET  WORKS  IN  HARMONY  WITH 
THE  ORDER  OF  RAILWAY  CON- 
DUCTORS. By  what  course  of  reason- 
ing, therefore,  can  any  person  hope  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen,  WITH  A  MEMBER- 
SHIP OF  ENGINEERS  AND  FIRE- 
MEN, can  not  also  continue  to  be  a 
LARGE  AND  WEALTHY  ORGANI- 
ZATION, AND  INCREASE  IN  SIZE 
AND  PROSPERITY,  AND  WORK  IN 
HARMONY  WITH  ALL  OTHER 
RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS? 

P#rman#ficjr  of  Memb^rsMp. 

Bro.  Carter  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
brakemen's  interests  are  far  better  served 
by  a  POWERFUL  ORGANIZATION 
which  has  a  DEGREE  OF  PERMA- 
NENCY IN  ITS  MEMBERSHIP  IN- 
STEAD OF  A  CONSTANTLY  CHANG- 
ING MEMBERSHIP  SUCH  AS  THE 
OLD  B.  OF  R.  B.  Permanency  of  mem- 
bership is  an  advantage  most  desirable  to 
all  organizations,  particularly  of  such  a 
character  as  ours.  It  is  an  advantage 
that  we  could  enjoy  without  interfering  in 
the  slightest  with  the  membership  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  but  the  B.  of  L.  E,  is  deter- 
mined to  deprive  us  of  that  advantage,  if 
within  its  power  to  do  so.  by  coercing  or 
trying  to  coerce  those  of  our  members  who 
can  be  induced  to  join  its  ranks  to  with- 
draw from  our  Brotherhood.     Now,  the 
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questiou  is  whether  we  are  to  enjoy  this 
advantage  or  surrender  it  IN  THE  IN- 
TEREST OF  AN  INSTITUTION 
WHICH  AS  SUCH  HAS  ALWAYS 
MAINTAINED  A  DISPOSITION  OF 
ESTRANGEMENT  TOWARDS  US 
AND  NEVER  EXTENDED  OUR 
BROTHERHOOD  EVEN*  THE  COM- 
MONEST FRATERNAL  COURTE- 
SIES.  PERMANENCY  OF  MEMBER- 
SHIP being  the  very  desirable  feature 
which  Bro.  Carter  says  it  is,  and  of  which 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen  is  convincing 
proof,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  has  EVERYTHING  TO  GAIN 
AND  NOTHING  TO  LOSE  BY  EN- 
COURAGING ITS  ESTABLISHMENT 
WITHIN  ITS  OWN  RANKS,  AND  IN 
FACT  IT  IS  A  DUTY  IT  OWES  IT- 
SELF TO  DO  SO. 

Expulsion  of  Bro.  Donn#/ljr. 

In  citing  the  case  of  Bro.  Donnelly  the 
Journal  freely  states  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation,  apology  or  other  admission 
or  exhibition  of  shame  or  guilt,  that  that 
brother  was  ACTUALLY  EXPELLED 
BY  DIVISION  251  OF  THE  B.  OF  L. 
E.  BECAUSE  HE  HAD  COMMITTED 
THE  APPALLING  OFFENSE  OF 
JOINING  THE  B.  OF  L,  F.  YE  GODS ! 
THINK  OF  IT,  BROTHERS.  EX- 
PELLED, AND  HIS  INSURANCE 
FORFEITED.  What  would  be  thought 
of  any  railroad  company  on  this  North 
American  continent  that  would  ''expel"  a 
man  from  its  service  for  joining  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  or  any  other  legitimate  organization 
of  any  kind?  Why,  even  the  most  rabid, 
intolerant  and  fanatical  leaders  in  the 
Citizens'  Alliances  and  Manufacturers* 
Associations  would  hesitate  long  before 
openly  and  wilfully  driving  a  man  out  of 
their  employ  because  he  had  joined  some 
labor  organization,  and  if  they  should  do 
such  a  thing  they  would  for  obvious^rea- 
sons  endeavor  to  utilize  some  false  pre- 
text so  that  the  real  motive  for  their 
action  might  be  hidden  from  the  world. 
Yet  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  through  its  official 
organ,  publicly  acknowledges  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  compunction,  that 
Bro.  Donnelly  was  ACTU/iLLY  "EX- 
PELLED," his  insurance,  of  course,  be- 
ing forfeited  and  his  family  deprived  of 
its  benefit,  because  he  had  exercised  the 
inalienable  right  of  a  free-born  American 
citizen,  who,  being  duly  qualified  for  ad- 
mission to  our  Order,  became  a  member  of 
same.  IN  THE  FACE  OF  SUCH  AN 
INCIDENT.    WHO   CAN    SAY   THAT 


THE  TIME  HAS  NOT  COME  TO 
MEET  THIS  ISSUE?  The  Journal  se- 
verely criticises  Bro.  Donnelly  for  insti- 
tuting suit  against  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  en- 
join that  Order  from  expelling  him  on  ac- 
count of  said  membership  in  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  Closely  following  this  criticism  the 
blank  upon  which  an  applicant  makes  his 
application  for  membership  in  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  is  set  out,  and  in  said  blank  this 
statement  appears :  "I  am  not  a  member 
of  any  other  labor  organization,  except 

,  and  I  agree,  if  admitted,  that 

I  will  withdraw  from  all  other  labor  or- 
ganizations within  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  my  initiation  into  the  B.  of  L. 
E.,"  etc.  The  Journal  puts  much  stress 
upon  the  binding  eifect  of  the  foregoing 
language,  and  it  is  asked  if  the  officers  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  can  commend  their  own 
action  in  putting  their  legal  department 
at  work  in  an  effort  to  defend  such  "pal- 
pable fraud." 

We  shall  later  refer  to  the  language  of 
the  application,  but  whatever  construction 
can  be  given  to  the  words,  they  iiave  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Bro.  Donnelly's  case. 

What  Are  the  Facts? 

Bro.  Donnelly  never  signed  any  appli- 
cation agreeing  to  withdraw  from  a  labor 
organization  when  he  took  membership 
in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  At  that  time  no  such 
requirement  existed,  so  why  should  the 
Journal  be  so  loose  in  its  statements  as 
to  charge  one  with  doing  that  which  it  is 
pleased  to  call  a  *'fraud"  when  it  was  so 
clear  that  the  language  used  could  have 
no  possible  application  to  the  case  under 
discussion.  Bro.  Donnelly  joined  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  about  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  has  held  continuous  membership  in 
that  Order  ever  since.  Insurance  policies 
in  the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars 
were  issued  to  him.  The  language  in 
these  policies  contains  NO  RESTRIC- 
TION RESPECTING  HIS  RIGHT  TO 
BELONG  TO  ANY  CHURCH,  POLIT- 
ICAL  ORGANIZATION  OR  OTHER 
SOCIETY  which  he  might  see  fit  to  join. 
He  paid  assessments  on  his  insurance 
amounting  TO  OVER  ONE  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS,  and  dues  into  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  amounting  to  OVER  FIVE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS.  Most  all  of  this 
large  sum  of  mondy  was  paid  in  while 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  offered  no  objections  to  its 
members  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen.  During  all  of  the 
time  that  the  B.  of  L.  E,  was  collecting 
and  using  Bro.  Donnelly's  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  organization,  he  had  a  right 
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to  believe  that  the  organization  would 
never  arrogate  to  itself  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate his  private  affairs,  or  add  a  condi- 
tion to  his  contract  of  membership,  that 
would  deprive  him  of  exercising  the  right 
of  a  free  man.  And  when  the  Engineers 
sought  to  expel  him  for  his  refusal  to 
withdraw  from  the  B.  of  L.  P.,  he  sought 
refuge  in  the  courts  to  prevent  them  from 
depriving  him  of  the  insurance  which  he 
had  provided  for  himself  and  family,  and 
the  other  rights  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  which 
he  had  so  well  earned  during  twenty-three 
years  of  faithful  membership. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  Bro.  Donnelly's 
case,  so  we  ask,  WHO  IS  ENDEAVOR- 
ING TO  PERPETRATE  A  FRAUD? 
THE  B.  OF  L.  E.  TAKES  OVER  $1,500 
OF  BRO.  DONNELLY'S  MONEY; 
AND  THEN,  BECAUSE  HE  EXER- 
CISES  THE  RIGHT  OF  A  FREE 
MAN,  IT  SAYS,  "WE  WILL  PUNISH 
YOU— YOU  SHALL  BE  DEPRIVED 
OF  EVERY  RIGHT  IN  THIS  ASSOCI- 
ATION, NOTWITHSTANDING  THAT 
YOU  HAVE  BEEN  HELPING  TO 
BUILD  IT  UP  APm  STOOD  BY  IT 
FOR  TWENTY-THREE  YEARS.  AND 
NOTWITHSTANDING  THAT  YOU 
HAVE  PAID  ALL  THIS  LARGE  SUM 
OF  MONEY  ON  YOUR  INSURANCE, 
AND  THAT  YOU  ARE  TOO  OLD 
NOW  TO  GET  INSURANCE  ELSE- 
WHERE AT  A  REASONABLE  FIG- 
URE, WE  WILL  CANCEL  YOUR  IN- 
SURANCE POLICIES.*' 

Under  barbarous  governments,  when  it 
was  determined  that  a  party  committed 
offense  against  the  governing  power,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  but  in  civilized 
nations,  and  especially  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  confiscation  of  property  even  on 
account  of  the  commission  of  crime  has 
been  condemned,  and  conjsequently,  in  the 
constitution  of  every  State  will  be  found 
a  provision  against  working  any  corrup- 
tion of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  property  of 
the  party  committing  a  violation  of  law, 
so  the  B.  of  L.  E.  assumes  to  do  acta 
against  its  members  that  the  State  itself 
condemns  and  shrinks  from  doing.  So 
again,  we  ask,  who  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
petration of  fraud,  in  the  commission  of 
oppressive  acts,  in  the  working  of  hard- 
ship upon  others? 

UNDER  CONDITIONS  SUCH  AS 
THE  FOREGOING  THE  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  B.  OF  L.  F.  FEEL  THAT 
THEY  WOULD  CERTAINLY  BE 
DERELICT  IN  THEIR  DUTY 
SHOULD  THEY  FAIL  TO  AID 
IN     DEFENDING     OUR     MEMBERS 


AGAINST  SUCH  PERSECUTIONS 
VISITED  ON  THEM  BECAUSE 
THEY  ARE  B.  OF  L,  F.  MEN. 

It  is  a  Crime, 

A  few  years  ago  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to- 
gether with  other  labor  organizations  be- 
sought Congress  to  enact  a  measure  mak- 
ing it  criminal  for  a  railroad  company  to 
prevent  their  employes  from  belonging  to 
the  Brotherhoods  or  to  compel  those  who 
were  already  members  to  withdraw  there- 
from. Such  a  measure  appeared  to  Con- 
gress necessary  and  proper  and  so  it  was 
passed,  consequently  it  is  now  a  crime  for 
a  railroad  company  to  restrain  any  em- 
ployee, by  threatening  to  discharge  them 
or  by  any  other  means  of  intimidation  or 
coercion  to  prevent  or  try  to  prevent  them 
from  exercising  their  full  right  with  re- 
spect to  belonging  to  any  labor  organiza- 
tion whatsoever  with  which  they  may  de- 
sire to  affiliate  themselves.  The  only  rea- 
son that  railroad  companies  ever  wanted 
to  prevent  their  employes  from  joining  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  or  any  other  railroad  Brother- 
hood was  because  they  considered  it  was 
detrimental  to  their  own  (the  railroad 
companies')  selfish  interests  to  have  them 
do  so.  The  only  reason  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
has  ever  given  for  expelling  certain  of  its 
members  for  insisting  on  belonging  to  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  is  that  it  was  not  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  its  SELFISH  IN- 
TERESTS that  they  should  be  members 
of  our  Brotherhood.  If  this  plea  does  not 
excuse  railroad  companies  from  the  com- 
mission of  such  a  gross  wrong,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  in  any  manner  deduct 
from  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  when 
the  same  is  committed  by  the  B.  of  L.  E., 
and  if  the  B.  of  L,  E.  does  not  happen  to 
come  within  the  letter  of  this  law,  it  cer- 
tainly comes  within  the  spirit  of  it,  and 
IS  MORALLY  GUILTY  OF  ITS  VIO- 
LATION, which  the  United  States  Con- 
gress has  declared  to  be  a  crime,  and 
every  time  the  B.  of  L.  E.  thus  discrim- 
inates against  a  B.  of  L.  F.  man  IT 
BREAKS  THE  SAID  LAW  AND 
DOES  THAT  WHICH  IT  SOUGHT 
TO  MAKE  AND  DID  ASSIST  IN 
MAKING  A  CRIME.  We  would  ask  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  Journal  with  all  candor,  can 
its  organization  afford  to  perform  daily  an 
act  which  It  importuned  Congress  to  de- 
clare a  crime?  IF  IT  IS  A  CRIME 
FOR  AN  OFFICIAL  OF  A  RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY  TO  INTERFERE 
WITH  AN  EMPLOYE'S  MEMBER- 
SHIP IN  ONE  OF  THE  BROTHER- 
HOODS  EITHER   BY  THREAT.   IN- 
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TIMIDATION-  OR  COERCION.  WHY 
IS  IT  NOT  EQUALLY  REPREHENSI- 
BLE FOR  THE  B.  OF  L.  B.  TO  DO 
LIKEWISE? 

B.  o/  L.  E.  Form  of  AppUcation. 

Now  regarding  the  blank  application 
for  membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  Journars  editorial,  we 
must  say  that  the  language  therein  found 
does  not  require  an  applicant  to  withdraw 
from  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  regardless  of  the 
action  of  that  Order  in  the  premises.  But 
on  the  contrary,  a  careful  reading  of  it 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  applicant 
agrees  to  withdraw  from  all  OTHER  or- 
ganizations except  the  B.  of  L.  F.  Here 
is  the  language :    "I  am  not  a  member  of 

any  other  labor  organization  except 

(in  the  blank  space  it  is  presumed  the 
applicant  will  write  B.  of  L.  F.).  And 
I  agree,  if  admitted,  that  I  will  withdraw 
from  all  OTHER  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS within  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  my  admission,"  etc.  Now,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  the  member  or  applicant 
agrees  to  withdraw  from  all  OTHER 
organizations  except  the  one  he  names  in 
the  blank.  So  it  is  clear  that  every  indi- 
vidual signing  such  an  application  has 
the  right  to  rely  upon  the  fact  that  he  will 
not  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
labor  organization  the  name  of  which  he 
writes  in  said  blank,  as  one  to  which  he 
belongs,  only  ALL  OTHERS — in  the  re- 
quirement of  the  language. 

Now  again  we  ask  who  is  perpetrating 
a  fraud?  A  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
hands  a  B.  of  L.  F.  man  this  blank  and 
has  him  fill  it  out ;  in  many  instances  as- 
suring him  that  he  will  NOT  be  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  B.  of  L.  F.  if  he 
joins  the  B.  of  L.  E..  The  blank  plainly 
tells  him  that  he  will  be  required  to  with- 
draw from  all  OTHER  labor  organiza- 
tions, except  the  one  he  names  therein, 
and  then  later  he  is  informed  that  the 
proper  construction  of  this  language  is 
that  he  MUST  WITHDRAW  FROM 
THE  ORGANIZATION  HE  SO  SPECI- 
FIES. 

Taking  Advantage  of  a  Technicalitp. 

Criticism  is  oGfered  because  it  is  stated 
in  the  petition  in  Bro.  Donnelly's  case 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men is  not  a  labor  organization.  The  peti- 
tion stated  that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  is  licensed 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  do  business  as  a 
fraternal,  beneficial  association,  and  that 
labor  organizations  wee  not  required  to 


take  out  a  license;  that  the  organization 
had  paid  out  over  five  millions  of  dollars 
in  insurance  since  it  commenced  business, 
that  it  is  publishing  a  Magazine  chiefly 
devoted  to  scientific  railroading,  the  man- 
agement and  running  of  locomotives,  etc., 
and  in  these  respects  it  could  not  be 
classed  exclusively  as  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. AH  these  things  are  true  and  our 
contemporary  is  welcome  to  indulge  in 
any  comment  respecting  them  that  may 
occur  to  it. 

Our  general  counsel's  representation  to 
the  court  was  simply  to  the  effect  that 
the  Brotherhood  was  not  exclusively  a 
labor  organization.  He  was  representing 
our  Order  in  its  insurance  capacity  and 
in  order  to  secure  a  proper  standing  in 
court  as  a  licensed  body  doing  an  insur- 
ance business  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  certain  technical  specifications  in 
order  to  comply  with  general  require- 
ments. It  would  be  ridiculous  for  any 
one  with  a  view  to  misrepresenting  the 
identity  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  as  a  labor  organization  to  make 
the  statement  that  it  was  not  such.  The 
first  glance  at  its  constitution  would  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  a  labor  organization, 
and  if  such  a  representation  were  sought 
to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  deception  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  bring  to  the  court's 
attention  the  facts  in  the  case.  However, 
all  present  recognized  the  reason  why  the 
differentiation  was  necessary  between  the 
Brotherhood's  business  capacity  and  in- 
dustrial capacity,  and  it  is  certainly  in- 
expressibly small  and  pettifogging  on  the 
part  of  the  Journal  to  try  to  utilize  such 
an  incident  as  a  pretext  upon  which  to 
construct  a  criticism. 

Dual  M9mb9rship, 

Relative  to  the  Journal's  repeated  state- 
ment that  the  interests  of  both  Orders 
can  be  best  conserved  by  each  belonging 
to  the  organization  his  work  represents 
and  the  repetition  of  its  attack  on  "dual 
membership"  following  this  statement  and 
its  declaration  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  let  us  say  that  the  experience  of 
fraternal  associations  is  that  the  most 
active  and  best  members  are  those  who 
belong  to  a  number  of  societies.  On  the 
theory  set  forth  in  the  article,  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  can  not  be  a 
good  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Then  on 
the  same  theory,  he  can  not  be  loyal  to 
his  employer,  and  if  an  employer  should 
take  the  B.  of  L.  E.  at  its  word  and  de- 
mand that  every  engineer  in  his  service 
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who  ia  a  member  thereof  shall  withdraw 
from  that  organization  because  he  can  not 
"serve  two  masters,"  could  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
consistently  blame  him?  Any  fraternal 
society  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  right 
to  control  the  actions  of  members  in  their 
private  afitairs  so  that  such  members  can 
not  discharge  their  duty  towards  their  as- 
sociates and  fellowmcn  in  other  associa- 
tions, has  grown  too  tyrannical  to  be  use- 
ful, and  its  sun  is  setting. 

The  B.  of  L.  F.  is  not  the  master  of 
its  members,  it  does  not  seek  to  regulate 
their  private  affairs;  its  aim  is  to  afford 
opportunity  to  a  member,  so  that  he  can 
all  the  better  discharge  the  duties  he  owes 
to  others,  but  entirely  independent  of  his 
membership ;  as  for  instance,  he  owes  his 
emploj'er  the  duty  to  perform  the  work 
entrusted  to  him  in  an  intelligent  and  eco- 
nomical manner,  and  to  enable  him  to  do 
this  the  B.  of  L.  F.  spends  thousands  of 
dollars  to  furnish  him  information  ou 
technical  subjects  bearing  on  the  class  of 
work  which  its  members  perform  for  their 
employers.  So  in  every  respect  it  leaves 
its  members  free  to  belong  to  other  or- 
ganizations without  claiming  any  right 
to  interfere  with  them  in  the  duties  that 
they  should  discharge  by  virtue  of  their 
obligation  therein,  because  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  realizes  that  men  owe  a  duty  to  their 
family,  which  is  distinct  from  the  duty 
that  they  owe  to  the  State ;  that  they  owe 
the  State  a  duty  distinct  from  that  which 
they  owe  to  their  family,  or  their  parents 
and  kindred  relations.  Yet  all  of  these 
duties  can  be  fully  and  faithfully  per- 
formed by  a  member  without  his  being 
justifiably  subjected  to  the  accusation 
that  he  is  "serving  two  masters"  in  the 
sense  the  Journal  wishes  to  convey.  Of 
course,  anv  association  that  has  the  idea 
of  "master"  in  its  makeup  seeks  a  slavish 
duty  from  its  members,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  which  can  only  work  evil  to 
such  an  association.  The  "master"  idea 
can  never  flourish  upon  our  free  soil. 

Action  of  th9  Cincinnati  Convention, 

As  to  the  incident  on  the  Erie  Railroad 
in  1886  of  which  the  Journal  makes  use : 
Is  it  not,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  engi- 
neers are  today  being  hired  almost  every- 
where throughout  the  continent  without 
the  slightest  objection  or  protest  from  the 
B.  of  L.  F. ;  is  it  not,  we  say,  rather  far- 
fetched to  refer  to  an  occurrence  which 
transpired  when  hundreds  of  our  members 
were  in  their  infancy  and  which   in  no 


possible  way  has  any  bearing,  direct  or 
indirect,  upon  the  present  controversy, 
and  as  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention  the 
facts  are  that  the  engineers'  committee 
came  to  that  meeting  of  our  grand  lodge 
with  a  proposition  which  in  its  very  con- 
ception constituted  an  ultimatum  and  de- 
manded that  that  convention  bind  the 
Brotherhood  to  the  provisions  of  that 
proposition  and  that  when  a  counter  prop- 
osition was  submitted  by  the  said  con- 
vention the  said  B.  of  L.  E.  committee 
declined  to  consider  it  and  refused  to  con- 
fer further. 

The  most  accomplished  diplomats  that 
the  world  has  ever  produced  could  not 
have  offered  a  more  just,  reasonable  or 
practicable  counter  proposition  than  was 
submitted  by  our  Cincinnati  Convention 
on  that  occasion.  That  counter  proposi- 
tion was  that  the  matter  of  establishing 
^  basis  for  the  number  of  engineers  to  be 
hired  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fire- 
meti  piomoted  should  be  left  to  the  Joint 
IVotootive  Boards  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and 
Adjustment  Committees  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
on  each  system.  Had  that  convention 
yielded  to  the  arbitrary  demand  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  viz.,  that  one  engineer  be 
hired  for  every  fireman  promoted  through- 
out the  entire  continent  it  would  result 
in  some  of  our  firemen  on  certain  sys- 
tems serving  a  term  as  fireman  of  from 
12  to  15  or  18  years,  which  any  fair- 
minded  person  can  not  but  fail  to  recog- 
nize as  being  not  only  a  great  hardship, 
but  a  gross  injustice,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  problem  could  be 
solved  in  a  way  to  obviate  such  objection- 
able conditions.  The  counter  proposition 
of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  provided 
that  the  matter  be  left  open  to  such  regu- 
lation as  would  permit  of  the  hiring  of 
engineers  on  roads  where  promotions  were 
fast,  thereby  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  equitable  ratio  between 
the  number  of  engineers  hired  and  firemen 
promoted  as  would  obviate  all  such  hard- 
ships. 

Vic9  Grand  Master  Maier. 

Bro.  Maier  needs  no  defense  against 
the  attacks  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Journal. 
His  honesty  and  sincerity  in  advocating 
the  best  interests  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  is 
very  well  known  to  our  members,  and  as 
a  Grand  OflScer  of  our  Brotherhood,  the 
statement  made  relative  to  the  position 
of  all  our  Grand  Officers  of  course  in- 
cludes him.  Far  from  his  actions  or  ex- 
pressions being  characterized  by  any 
spirit  of  vindictiveness  let  it  be  said  of 
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him  as  a  Qrand  Officer  that  his  course  in 
the  premises  constituted  the  performance 
of  a  duty  which  it  would  have  been  much 
more  agreeable  to  evade,  but  there  being 
an  issue  and  the  time  having  come  to  meet 
it,  personal  views,  relations,  and  consid- 
erations in  the  premises  were  subordinat- 
ed to  the  great  paramount  duty  of  defend- 
ing the  right  of  our  Brotherhood  to  pro- 
tect the  industrial  interests  of  all  of  its 
members. 

Violations  of  "Honor." 

Relative  to  the  Journars  denunciation 
of  the  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  who 
having  signed  the  application  for  member- 
ship in  that  organization  are  still  desirous 
of  holding  membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
— it  has  already  been  shown  from  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the  ap- 
plication that  the  applicant  does  not  bind 
himself  to  withdraw  from  the  organiza- 
tion specified  therein,  but  from  all 
"OTHERS"  of  which  he  may  be  a  mem- 
ber, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  members  are  assured  by  those  solicit- 
ing their  membership  that  they  will  not 
be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  on  becoming  members  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  and  are  afterwards  compelled  to 
do  so,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  determine 
by  whom  the  "violations  of  honor"  re- 
ferred to  are  committed. 

What  Constitutes  Friendliness? 

As  to  the  Journal's  concluding  remarks 
containing  the  astounding  assertion  that 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
is  not  unfriendly  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  let  us  ask  what  is 
friendliness  and  what  is  unfriendliness? 

The  B.  of  L.  E.  through  its  members 
are  daily  soliciting  B.  of  L.  F.  men  to 
join  their  Order,  and  upon  their  joining, 
it  compels  them  to  leave  our  Brotherhood. 
It  allows  them  to  stay  in  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  initiation 
into  the  B.  of  L.  B.,  which  of  course,  con- 
stitutes a  "weaning  time."  It  thus  per- 
mits its  own  members  to  all  the  better 
exert  their  influence  over  the  members  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  with  a  view  to  having 
them  withdraw  therefrom,  and  it  thereby 
accomplishes  an  UNFRIENDLY  purpose. 
If  some  person  or  association  were  per- 
suading members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to 
withdraw  from  its  ranks  would  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  consider  such  person  or  association 
friendly  to  it?  If  one  neighbor  tried  to 
induce  the  wife  of  another  to  leave  him, 
would  that  b€  FRIENDLY?    If  the  elder 


brother,  who  had  started  in  business  for 
himself,  would  urge  the  younger  brothers 
to  leave  their  parental  roof  and  come  to 
him,  so  that  he  might  have  their  services, 
would  that  be  a  friendly  act  towards  his 
parents?  Then  the  B.  of  L.  E.  has  en- 
deavored to  prevent  committees  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  from  representing  its  own  mem- 
bers. Is  this  act  friendly?  When  and 
where  did  the  B.  of  L.  E.  get  the  right  to 
say  to  other  organizations,  you  shall  not 
represent  your  members  when  requested 
by  them  to  do  so? 

As  before  stated,  we  seek  no  quarrel 
with  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  BUT  WB  SHALL 
NOT  SHRINK  FROM  THE  PROPER 
DEFENSE  OF  OUR  MEMBERS,  LET 
SUCH  ACTION  LEAD  WHERE  IT 
WILL,  OR  BRING  WHATEVER  RE- 
SULTS IT  MAY.  It  is  the  coarse  which 
duty  compels  us  to  follow.  Let  us  repeat 
that  we  are  NOT  THE  AGGRESSOR. 
but  are  simply  DEFENDING  AGAINST 
AND  REPELLING  AN  AGGRESSION 
WHICH  THE  RANK  AND  FILE  OF 
OUR  MEMBERS  HAVE  COM- 
PLAINED OF  AND  PROTESTED 
AGAINST  MOST  BITTERLY ;  and  let 
it  be  known  further  that  the  lawsuits 
which  are  now  pending  or  may  be  here- 
after instituted  in  this  connection  are  not 
brought  by  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  but  by  the 
aggrieved  members  themselves^  and  that 
all  that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  does  is  to  render 
them  such  assistance  as  they  are  entitled 
to  under  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  right  of  any  member  who  is 
persecuted  because  he  is  a  B.  of  L.*  F. 
man  to  seek  protection  from  our  Brother- 
hood and  nothing  less  than  a  plain  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  to  afford 
him  that  protection  to  the  limit  of  its 
recources. 

In  closing  we  beg  to  quote  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  It  is  therein 
stated,  "The  true  principle  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Order  are,  'Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,  and 
so  fulfill  the  law.' " 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  greatly  es- 
teems the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers and  regrets  any  controversy  that 
would  make  their  relationship  unpleas- 
ant, but  all  it  asks  of  that  organization  is 
to  live  up  to  the  motto  in  the  preamble  of 
its  own  constitution,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  perfect  harmony  and  good 
fellowship  will  immediately  ensue  and  un- 
interruptedly continue  to  prevail. 
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Sack  Numbers  of  th9  Magajfint. 

Any  member  or  reader  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  copies  of  the  Magazine  for  No- 
vember and  December,  1904,  and  March, 
1905,  and  is  willing  to  dispose  of  same, 
will  please  communicate  with  John  F. 
McNamee,  Editor  and  Manager,  B.  of  L. 
F,  Magazine,  806-807  Traction  Terminal 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


f>0ath   of  Central  Sup^rinUnd^nt 
Storrs, 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  the  keenest  regret 
that  the  Magazine  announces  to  its  read- 
ers the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Storrs, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  It  has 
been  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  enjoyed 
the  genuine  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Storrs,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
trip  to  Indianapolis,  made  the  Magazine 
office  one  of  his  stopping  places.  At  that 
time  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  looked 
the  very  picture  of  robust  manhood.  Ilis 
appearance  then  would  indicate  that  he 
had  still  before  him  many  years  of  his 
usually  active  and  useful  existence.  But, 
alas!  with  what  little  assurance  can  we 
build  on  the  attainment  of  any  end  the 
accomplishment  of  which  depends  on  the 
perpetuation  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  seized  with  paralysis 
resulting  from  an  acute  attack  of  indi- 
gestion, and  after  a  short  illness  died  on 
October  25th  last.  At  first  it  was  thought 
he  was  suffering  from  a  slight  indisposi- 
tion, and  the  papers  stated,  even  on  the 
day  preceding  that  of  his  death,  that  in  a 
few  days  he  would  be  again  out  and  about 
the  performance  of  his  usual  duties.  He 
was  56  years  old  on  his  last  birthday 
(February  22d).  His  wife  and  one 
daughter  constitute  the  only  surviving 
members  of  his  immediate  family. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  an  ideal  railroad  offi- 
cial. While  always  alert  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  company,  he  regarded  as 
no  less  important  the  maintenance  of  such 
conditions  as  at  all  times  assured  abso- 
lute justice  and  fair  treatment  to  those 
of  its  employes  serving  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. It  mattered  not  how  humble  a 
man's  position  in  the  service  might  be, 
he  could  always  rest  upon  the  assurance 
that  if  he  had  a  grievance  he  was  sure  to 
receive  a  "square  deal"  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Storrs.  In  railroad  circles  Mr. 
Storrs  belonged  to  th«  old  school,  having 


commenced  his  career  with  the  C,  B.  & 
Q.  in  1871  aA  a  brakeman,  and  remaining 
with  that  company  in  different  capacities 
of  successively  increasing  responsibility 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  One  of  his 
chief  characteristics  was  a  blunt,  open, 
honest  disposition.  His  various  promo- 
tions never  occasioned  him  the  loss  of  one 
iota  of  that  democratic  gruffness  which, 
blended  with  a  kind  and  truly  sympa- 
thetic nature,  so  endeared  him  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. During  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Magazine  office  he  evinced  as  much  famil- 
iarity with  his  firemen  as  though  he  were 
one  of  them,  referring  to  many  of  them 
by  name,  and  speaking  of  their  disposi- 
tions and  characteristics.  He  stated 
freely  that  the  Lake  Shore  had  as  good  a 
set  of  Brotherhood  firemen  as  any  rail- 
road company  could  wish  for.  He  spoke 
in  the  most  commendable  terms  of  the 
Brotherhood  and  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  its  influences  on  its  membership  gen- 
erally. He  said  that  he  hoped  the  day 
would  soon  come  when  some  successful 
mechanical  device  could  be  put  in  opera 
tion  to  lighten  the  physical  labors  of  the 
locomotive  fireman,  which  at  the  present 
time  had  increased  to  such  proportions, 
and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
devote  more  time  to  study,  so  that  he 
would  be  all  the  better  equipped  to  ns 
sume  the  responsibilities  of  the  position 
for  which  he  is  ultimately  intended,  viz., 
that  of  engineer.  He  said  that  he  hoped 
the  day  would  soon  come  when  young  men 
employed  as  locomotive  firemen  would  uo 
longer,  be  required  to  play  the  part  of 
stevedores,  as  at  present,  but  rather,  by 
virtue  of  lighter  duties,  and  consequent 
lack  of  exhaustion,  be  more  capable  and 
more  disposed  to  give  their  attention  to 
mechanical  study  than  it  is  under  exist 
ing  conditions  possible  for  them  to  do. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Storrs  constitutes  a 
great  loss  to  the  employes  of  the  Lake 
Shore,  to  the  company  itself,  to  the  rail- 
road world  in  general,  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived. 

The  Journal  of  the  Switchmen's  Union 
concludes  an  aditorial  reference  to  Mr. 
Storrs'  death  as  follows : 

*'No  class  mourns  his  death  more  than 
the  switchmen  on  the  Lake  Shore,  and 
their  hearts  go  out  to  his  family  in  their 
irreparable  loss.  I^t  us  hope  that  when 
we  have  made  our  last  switch  and  appear 
before  the  Great  Superintendent,  that  the 
smiling  face  of  Henry  S.  Storm  will  greet 
us  tm  one  of  His  assistants." 

The  Magazine  tenders  its  heartfelt  con- 
dolence and  deepest  sympathy  to  his  loved 
ones  in  their  sad  bereavement. 
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A  Christmas  Cr^Hing. 

Before  the  month  paBses  another  Christ' 
mas  will  have  come  and  gone.  At  its  ter- 
mination a  new  year  will  dawn.  The  sea- 
son of  universal  good  will  will  find  the 
world  probably  better  prepared  for  the 
perpetuation  of  peace  amongst  nations  on 
the  occasion  of  its  annual  visit  in  1905 
than  it  has  for  several  years  prior  thereto. 
The  internal  strife  in  Russia  constitutes 
about  the  only  exception  liable  to  mar  this 
prospect,  and,  while  it  is  to  t)e  hoped  that 
conditions  will  justify  the  early  termina- 
tion of  the  struggle  for  freedom  from  the 
yoke  of  bureaucratic  and  autocratic  gov- 
ernment in  that  unfortunate  country,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  it  has  even  already 
resulted  in  substantially  advancing  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  promoting  the 
great  principle  of  government  of,  for  and 
by  the  people  governed. 

During  the  past  year  certain  compacts 
and  alliances  between  great  nations  of  the 
earth  have  been  entered  into,  and  balances 
of  power  thus  created  which,  according  to 
the  world's  greatest  diplomatists,  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  serious  armed 
conflict  for  fifty  years  at  least.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  world  will  by  that  time 
have  BO  advanced  in  liberality,  tolerance, 
fairness,  justice  and  charity,  selfishness 
have  been  so  far  eliminated  from  the 
human  character,  life  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  so  sacred,  and  comfort,  happi- 
ness and  freedom  from  unnecessary  sor- 
row and  suffering  in  others  so  essential  to 
the  mutual  well-being  of  all,  that  arma- 
ments of  all  kinds  and  all  other  instru- 
ments of  destruction  used  in  killing  or 
injuring  mankind  will,  through  the  ulti- 
mate establishment  of  arbitration  as  the 
exclusively  recognized  and  accepted  meth- 
od for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  be 
absolutely  eliminated  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  nations,  and  where  pre- 
served at  all  will  exist  only  as  the  useless 
relics  of  a  less  enlightened  past. 

This  may  be  almost  too  much  to  hope 
for  in  fifty  years,  but  the  world  has  been 
making  great  advances  in  modern  times. 
Education  of  the  masses,  now  recognized 
as  an  indispensable  factor  in  our  civic 
life,  is  stimulating  evolutionary  develop- 
ment to  a  degree  that  the  world  in  all  of 
its  past  history  has  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and  the  absolute  abolition  of  war- 
fare consequent  to  such  development  dur- 
ing the  next  fifty  years,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant horrors  and  sufferings,  direct  and 
indirect,  can  not  be  very  well  regarded  as 
a  much  more  radical  step  in  the  direction 


of  a  perfect  civilization  than  achievementB 
accomplished  during  that  same  period  In 
the  recent  past. 

That  the  Christmas  of  1905  will  find 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
a  greater,  more  powerful  and  more  effect- 
ive agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
noble  ends  it  exists  to  attain  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  is  a  fact  upon  which  the 
Magazine  extends  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  our  entire  membership,  together 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  each  and  every 
one  of  its  readers  and  their  loved  ones 
may  experience  all  of  the  i:eace  and  joy 
which  can  be  summoned  up  or  imagined 
in  those  old-time  greetings,  "A  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year !" 

#       #       # 

Ohio  State  Legislative  Board  Meet* 
ing. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  an  oflS- 
cial  announcement  from  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Legis- 
lative Board  of  a  meeting  of  the  said 
Board  to  be  held  on  January  3,  1906. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  lodge  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  will  be  represented  at  that 
gathering.  There  is  much  important  leg- 
islation of  which  the  railroad  men  of 
Ohio,  as  well  as  of  other  States,  stand 
badly  in  need,  and  owing  to  modem  re- 
form tendency  and  the  practical  results 
being  achieved  by  virtue  thereof,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  during  the  coming  session 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  the  at-all-times 
reasonable  demands  of  the  railroad  men 
of  that  State  for  equitable  legislation  will 
receive  proper  consideration. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  substitute 
with  something  in  the  form  of  a  tangible 
and  fair  enactment  the  network  of  com- 
mon law  and  statutory  entanglement 
known  as  the  fellow  servant  doctrine, 
which  is  always  sure  to  catch  the  employe 
or  his  poor  widow  and  children,  no  mat- 
ter how  they  may  seek  to  escape  its  oper- 
ation. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ref- 
erence to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  character 
of  legislation  most  needed,  but  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Magazine  to  impress  upon 
the  Ohio  lodges  the  very  great  importance 
of  sending  representatives  to  the  meeting 
of  the  legislative  board  so  that  the  proper 
interest  can  be  aroused  and  the  necessary 
steps  taken  to  push  the  very  important 
work  before  it  Inasmuch  as  the  insidi- 
ous influences  heretofore  operating  so  suc- 
cessfully In  controlling  legislative  bodies 
in  the  advancement  of  certain  special  in- 
terests seem  everywhere  to  be  materially 
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weakening  and  the  plain,  simple,  Amer- 
ican standard  of  government  of,  for  and 
by  the  people  is  becoming  re-established, 
the  conclusion  Is  justifiable  that  there 
will  be  in  the  future  a  better  opportunity 
to  secure  just  legislation  for  the  working 
classes  than  there  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  that  certain  laws  already  existing 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  skillfully 
arranged  with  other  aims  in  view  than 
that  of  promoting  the  ends  of  justice  will 
in  the  general  assertion  of  their  rights  by 
the  people  themselves  be  so  adjusted  aa 
to  insure  a  "square  deal*'  to  all.  By  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is 
apparently  at  hand  the  enactment  of  much 
legislation  that  has  been  vainly  sought 
for  many  years  past  can,  we  believe,  be 
secured,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  said 
opportunity  will  be  taken  full  advantage 
of  by  the  Ohio  lodges  of  our  Brotherhood. 

•      •      # 
Sparks, 

•  Notwithstanding  attention  has  been  fre- 
quently called  to  the  fact  that  anonymous 
communications  can  not  be  published  in 
the  Magazine,  and  a  standing  notice  is 
carried  each  month  in  the  Correspondence 
Department  impressing  upon  our  readers 
and  members  the  necessity  for  all  com- 
munications being  signed  by  the  name  of 
the  writer,  such  anonymous  communica- 
tions continue  to  be  received  at  this  office. 
The  following  quotation  is  from  the  notice 
in  question :  "If  the  writer  of  an  article 
for  publication  desires  that  his  or  her 
name  be  withheld,  such  request  will  be 
complied  with,  but  the  correct  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  must  be  furnished 
this  office  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith, 
otherwise  no  attention  will  be  paid  to 
same."  At  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
anonymous  communications  have  been 
received  an  follows :  Letter  headed  "From 
Arkansas,"  intended  for  the  department 
known  as  Echoes  from  the  Firing  Line; 
one  signed  "H.  E.  B.,"  containing  ques- 
tions on  Train  Rules  and  Train  Practice, 
and  another  headed  "A  Word  from  a  Q. 
&  C.  Fireman."  These  letters  the  Editor 
and  Manager  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
publish  were  they  properly  signed  with 
the  correct  names  and  addresses  of  the 
writers,  but  under  the  rules  they  must  be 
withheld.  If  the  writers  will  kindly  fur- 
nish this  office  with  the  desired  informa- 
tion, same  will  be  published  in  a  future 
Issue  of  the  Magazine. 


cialty  Company,  is  shown  in  a  handsome 
new  advertising  design  in  this  month's 
issue  of  the  Magazine.  They  invite  you 
to  "try  a  pair"  the  next  time  you  have 
occasion  to  purchase  a  pair  of  gloves. 


News  has  been  received  at  this  office 
through  Bro.  Avery  C.  Moore,  an  old- 
time  member  of  Lodge  113,  of  the  death 
of  Bro.  Knute  Rovelsteadt,  who  was  re- 
cently killed  in  a  wreck.  His  loss  is  felt 
very  keenly  by  all  the  members  of  113, 
for  his  gentle  and  sunny  disposition  won 
for  him  the  friendship  and  loyalty  of  all 
the  members  that  he,  as  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  presided  over.  Bro.  Rovelsteadt 
was  only  recently  married,  and  to  his  be- 
reaved wife  we  extend  our  sympathy. 


There  is  nothing  that  will  contribute 
more  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
average  railroad  man's  home  than  a  good 
washing  machine,  with  which  to  easily 
wash  the  overalls  and  other  clothing  that 
is  worn  on  the  engine.  A  washing  ma- 
chine is  offered  this  month  through  the 
advertisement  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
and  as  this  is  an  old  and  well-established 
house,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  their 
very  liberal  offer. 


Bro.  J.  H.  Sheppard,  of  Lodge  5G9, 
writes  that  he  wishes  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers for  selecting  such  officers  as  have 
been  selected  for  the  ensuing  year,  es- 
pecially in  the  selection  of  Bro.  Ische  as 
Collector.  Much  praise  is  due  him  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  handles  this 
office. 


F.  J.  Drake  &  Co.  are  taking  half-page 
space  this  month  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  their  new  book,  entitled, 
"Modern  Locomotive  Engineering."  This 
is  the  latest  book  out  and  is  modern  and 
up-to-date  in  every  way.  Those  of  our 
members  who  are  expecting  promotion, 
and  those  who  have  recently  passed  over 
to  the  right-hand  side,  will  find  this  book 
invaluable  to  them  and  well  worth  the 
price. 


Now,  boys,  get  busy  and  solicit  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Magazine,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  wjll  be 
for  you  to  make  a  little  extra  money  dur- 
ing leisure  hours. 


The  F.  P.  Sargent  glove,  which  is  man- 
ufactured  by   the  Detroit    Leather   Spe- 


The  Illinois  Watch  Company  is  repre- 
sented this  month  by  a  new  and  attractive 
setting  of  their  advertisements.     This  is 
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to  remind  you  that  they  solicit  your  con- 
sideration when  in  the  market  for  a  ftrst- 
class  railroad  watch. 


Bro.  F.  A.  Hayes,  of  Lodge  208,  writes 
that  their  goat  had  quite  a  time  handling 
a  big,  husky  fellow  at  a  meeting  held 
November  4th,  and  says  all  the  boys  of 
his  lodge  seem  to  be  getting  along  very 
oicely,  although  some  of  them  are  not 
very  attentive  to  lodge  meetings. 


Have  you  received  one  of  the  Wonder 
knives  we  are  offering  as  a  premium  for 
two  subscriptions?  If  you  have  not, 
would  advise  you  to  go  after  one  immedi- 
ately. It  is  certainly  well  worth  the  time 
you  spend  getting  the  subscriptions.  It  is 
a  "wonder." 


"Forward"  is  the  title  of  the  quarter- 
page  advertisement  of  the  Forward  Min- 
ing Development  Company,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine.  This 
company  owns  large  claims  in  the  rich 
gold-mining  regions  of  Nevada,  and  are 
prepared  to  furnish  our  readers  who  are 
looking  for  an  investment  full  and  de- 
tailed information  relative  to  their  prop- 
erties. 


The  Magazine  sells  on  its  merits.  Send 
for  sample  copies  and  place  them  among 
your  friends,  and  you  can  be  assured  that 
they  will  do  the  rest. 


Will  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  in 
subscriptions,  whether  retaining  commis- 
sion or  desiring  a  premium.  It  is  up  to 
you,  boys ! 

The  Metal-Elastic  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Indianapolis,  this  month  shows 
new  points  concerning  their  patent  spring 
suspender  for  overalls.  This  is  a  very 
simple  device,  which  can  be  attached  to 
any  make  of  overalls,  and  it  is  one  that 
will  add  largely  to  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  the  wearer.  See  that  your  next  suit  of 
overalls,  no  matter  what  make  they  are, 
is  equipped  with  this  patent  suspender. 


sorrow.  I  heartily  thank  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
in  remitting  the  insurance  left  me  through 
the  death  of  my  beloved  husband." 


A  full-page  advertisement  of  the  Colo- 
nial Trust  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
appears  this  month  for  the  first  time  in 
our  Magazine.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
more  conducive  to  a  sense  of  security  and 
contentment  than  the  consciousness  of 
having  laid  by  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, or  provision  against  the  "rainy 
day,"  a  sum  saved  from  one's  surplus 
earnings.  Railroad  men  in  some  cases 
forget  the  great  importance — ^yes,  neces- 
sity— of  taking  such  a  step.  It  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  sum  of  $2.85  per 
month  amounts  to  an  even  $1,000  in 
twenty  years,  if  carefully  and  safely  in- 
vested. How  advantageous  to  have  such 
a  sum,  or  even-one-half  of  that,  for  the 
future  education  of  your  son  or  daughter, 
who  perhaps  is  now  a  mere  babe.  What 
more  certain  method  could  you  adopt  at 
slight  expense  than  a  "sinking  fund"  of 
this  kind?  Answer  this  advertisement 
and  determine  for  yourselves  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  proposition  it  submits. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  Briggs,  whose  husband  died 
August  16th,  writes  to  the  Magazine  and 
says:  "It  is  with  pleasure,  pride  and 
praise  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
Lodge  115  and  to  the  ladies  of  Oleander 
Lodge  45,  that  myself  and  family  extend 
our  heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  kindness  shown  us  in  our  dark  day  of 


Have  you  noticed  our  premium  offer? 
It  is  a  splendid  chance  for  you.  By  a  lit- 
tle bustling  you  can  secure  some  very 
durable  and  handsome  premiums. 


Our  readers  are  especially  directed  to 
the  advertisement  of  Bro.  W.  Van  Name 
in  this  issue,  in  which  he  offers  for  sale 
his  sectional  models  of  the  Westinghouse 
quick-action  triple  valve.  Bro.  Van  Naine 
is  a  practical  locomotive  engineer  of  long 
experience,  and  his  working  models  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  in  assisting  our 
members  in  preparing  for  examinations. 


If  you  already  have  a  knife  and  a  ring, 
secure  others.  They  will  come  in  handy 
to  give  to  your  friends,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  acceptable.  No  matter  what 
lines  of  business  one  follows,  this  knife 
will  prove  useful,  and  a  ring  bearing  the 
emblem  of  any  order  to  which  one  belongs 
will  be  appreciated. 


The  Carson  Glove  Company  has  been 
advertising  in  the  Magazine  for  a  number 
of  months.  Their  Nonpareil  gloves  are 
becoming  very  popular  among  our  readen. 
particularly  those  throughout  the  West- 
ern country,  this  company  being  one  of 
our  regular  Pacific  Coast  advertisers. 
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Nothing  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  to  give  your  friend  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful watch  charms  offered  as  a  premium. 
Three  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  place  you  in  possession  of  one. 


Don't  fail  to  read  our  magnificent  offer 
in  advertising  department  of  this  number. 
"CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  FOR  EV- 
ERYBODY" is  well  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention. 


Manufacturing  Company  will  do  this  for 
you  at  small  cost,  and  your  Magazines 
for  1905  will  then  become  a  valuable  book 
for  your  mechanical  library.  The  adver- 
tisement of  the  Indianapolis  Book  Manu- 
facturing Company  appears  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine.  Ijook  it  up  and  write 
them  for  their  prices. 


The  Oshkosh  Clothing  Manufacturing 
Company  have  a  good  design  for  the  ad- 
vertisement of  their  celebrated  "J.  &  C." 
overalls,  which  they  use  in  all  of  the  rail- 
road magazines  in  full-page  space.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  the  requirements  of 
the  firemen  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
overalls,  which  in  a  large  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  immense  success  with 
which  they  have  met. 


A  B.  of  L.  F.  emblem  ring  is  what 
every  good  B.  of  L.  F.  brother  ought  to 
have.  By  sending  in  two  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  $1.50  each  you  can  secure  one. 
Any  man  can  feel  justly  proud  in  wearing 
the  emblem  of  such  an  Order. 


Bro.  John  S.  Forbes  writes  that  here- 
after the  meeting  nights  of  Lodge  516 
will  be  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays 
in  each  month,  and  on  the  second  EViday 
night  in  each  month  a  Joint  meeting  will 
be  held  with  the  Ladies  Society,  Lodge 
190.  He  also  states  that  business  on  the 
C.  &  E.  I.  is  good.  The  lodge  has  at 
least  forty  applications  to  be  put  through 
before  the  first  of  January,  and  they  hope 
soon  to  have  a  schedule  in  operation  that 
will  surprise  the  Eastern  boys.  A  cordial 
invitation  Is  extended  to  any  visiting 
brothers  to  come  In  and  help  hold  "Maud" 
while  the  boys  take  a  ride  over  that 
rough  and  rugged  road. 


The  Magazine  is  filled  every  month 
with  authentic  information  concerning 
the  locomotive,  the  air  brake,  train  rules. 
etc.,  which  the  men  in  engine  service  find 
very  valuable.  Many  of  these  articles 
may  prove  of  special  value  to  you  at  some 
time  in  the  future  if  you  can  at  that  time 
lay  your  hand  on  them.  This  would  be 
possible  if  you  would  have  your  Maga- 
zines for  the  present  year  bound  up  in 
substantial  book  form,  and  the  articles 
properly  indexed.    The  Indianapolis  Book 


Mrs.  Ida  M.  Piatt  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
Brotherhood  for  the  payment  of  the  claim 
of  their  brother,  Homer  H.  Swartz,  who 
was  killed  in  a  wreck  at  Lewis,  Kan., 
some  time  ago. 


Bro.  H.  H.  Kellogg,  Magazine  Agent  of 
Lodge  040,  writes  the  Magazine  office  as 
follows:  "We  are  still  alive  down  here 
and  are  taking  in  new  members  quite 
often.  The  goat  is  about  *all  in'  from  the 
heavy  firemen  who  have  been  riding  him. 
We  are  going  to  give  a  dance  soon,  and 
any  of  the  brothers  who  happen  to  be 
down  here  on  the  2l8t  of  November  will 
find  that  Lodge  640  is  there  *with  the 
goods.* " 

The  Winkley  artificial  limb  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  being  as  perfect  a  sub- 
stitute for  nature  as  the  art  of  man  can 
devise.  The  Winkley  Company  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  this 
line  in  the  world,  and  they  have  methods 
for  accurately  fitting  their  patients,  no 
matter  where  they  may  be  located.  If 
you  have  a  friend  or  acquaintance  who 
has  met  with  misfortune  in  the  loss  of  a 
limb,  call  his  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Winkley  Artificial  Limb  Com- 
pany, which  appears  on  the  back  cover 
page  of  every  month's  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine. It  will  be  a  favor  to  your  friend  if 
you  will  do  so. 


Stick  pius,  lockets,  watch  charms,  rings, 
hat  pins  and  knives  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men can  be  secured  through  our  subscrip- 
tion department.  It  will  not  take  much 
of  your  time,  nor  necessitate  hard  labor  to 
secure  one  or  the  other  of  the  above- 
named  premiums,  for  the  Magazine  sells 
on  its  merits.  Write  for  sample  copies 
and  find  out  for  yourself. 


Bro.  C.  L.  Wood,  a  member  of  Lodge 
16,  writes  the  Magazine  office  that  his 
lodge  is  in  good  condition,  ten  candidates 
being  initiated  at  a  recent  meeting,  and 
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that  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  hope  to 
show  a  good  gain. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  importance  of  requesting  changes 
of  address  before  it  is  too  late  to  take 
effect  with  the  following  month's  issue. 
All  changes  should  reach  this  office  on  or 
before  the  18th  of  the  month  to  take  effect 
with  the  following  issue. 


The  advertisements  in  this  Issue  of  the 
Magazine,  and  in  fact  those  appearing  in 
every  issue,  are  published  more  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  Many  opportunities  for  keeping 
up  to  date  with  the  markets,  and  for 
learning  of  new  and  important  devices 
for  the  household  would  be  lost  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  maintain  a  de- 
partment in  the  Magazine  for  the  presen- 
tation of  these  advertisements  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  month  after  month. 
These  advertisements  are  "news"  in  their 
particular  line,  just  as  much  so  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  Magazine,  and  as 
such  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  read  them 
regularly.  When  you  see  something  ad- 
vertised in  the  Magazine  that  you  need, 
and  find  that  you  can  save  money  by  mak- 
ing the  purchaf;e  through  the  advertise- 
ment, it  is  certainly  to  your  advantage  to 
answer  that  advertisement.  You  can  not 
keep  fully  posted  unless  you  read  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Magazine  as  carefully 
as  any  other  portion  of  it. 


Wher9  BraVe  Men  f>ie. 

"Fbbsno,  Cai^,  October  15.  —  In  a 
wreck  on  the  Southern  Pacific  at  the 
south  entrance  of  the  railroad  yards  in 
this  city  this  morning.  Engineer  Walter 
M.  Cole  and  Fireman  H.  L.  Butts  met 
instant  death.  The  bodies  of  both  men 
were  found  pinned  beneath  the  engine,  the 
hand  of  Cole  still  grasping  the  throttle." 
— News  Item. 

There  are  broken  hearts  at  many  a  grave. 
There  are  souls  that  cringe  and  cry. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  angels  weep 
O'er  the  si>ot  where  brave  men  die. 

"Gone  to  his  death  where  duty  called" 
Is  the  message  the  wide  world  hears. 

But  to  me  there  comes  from  the  silences 
A  sob  and  a  sound  of  tears. 

None  knoweth  the  ways  of  i>ower8  that 
wait 

Just  over  the  moment's  brim. 
Yet  I  am  sure  no  soul  goes  down 

Unwatched  or  uncared  by  Him — 

By  the  God  who  watches  in  His  hidden 
way. 
Who  heareth  the  raven's  cry, 
Whose  great  heart  thrills  with  a  kindred 
pain 
When  a  child  of  this  earth  must  die. 

Yes,   there  are  broken   hearts  at  many 
graves, 

There  are  souls  that  cringe  and  cry ; 
But  I  know,  I  know  that  the  angels  weep 

O'er  the  spot  where  brave  men  die. 

Riverside,  Gal.       G.  W.  Hi:in>BiCKS. 
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Startling  f>isctosur0s  Bp  a  Cana^ 
dian  Brother, 

It  has  been  with  no  small  degree  of  in- 
terest that  I  have  read  the  different  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  in  the  last  two 
issues  of  the  Liocomotive  Elremen's  Maga- 
zine relating  to  the  attitude  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  towards  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  let  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine  know  something  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  over  here  in  Canada  regarding  that 
question.  Ever  since  I  have  known  any- 
thing relating  to  these  organizations  they 
have,  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  worked  in 
perfect  harmony  on  every  system  of  road 
throughout  this  country,  all  of  the  leading 
roads  having  had  joint  agreements,  the 
grievance  of  one  being  the  grievance  of 
all,  which  in  my  opinion  is  true  brother- 
hood principle,  and  the  only  kind  of  feel- 
ing that  should  prevail  between  two  such 
orders  as  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  But  here,  as  in  other  places,  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  a  certain  element  amongst 
the  membership  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and 
has  been  fostered  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  kindly  relations  which  so  long  existed 
have  been  seriously  interfered  with,  a 
fact  which  I,  for  one,  most  sincerely  re- 
gret, and  which  I  believe  is  largely  due  to 
the  teaching  and  policy  of  Grand  Chief 
Stone.  • 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  question 
very  consoling  to  me,  and  I  believe  to 
others  as  well,  viz.,  that  in  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  has 
ever  by  word  or  deed  done  anything  to- 
ward driving  the  organizations  apart,  and 
that  the  B.  of  L.  F.  will  not  materially 
suffer  in  consequence  of  the  division,  be- 
cause, although  we  have  a  great  many 
members  who  are  running  engines,  WE 
HAVE  NEVER  ATTEMPTED  TO  IN- 
TERFERE WITH  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  THE  B.  OF  L.  E.  IN 
MAKING  CONTRACTS  OR  IN  OTH- 
ER WAYS,  ONLY  CLAIMING  THE 
RIGHT  AS  AN  ORGANIZATION  TO 
GIVE  OUR  MEMBERS  THAT  PRO- 
TECTION WHICH  IS  DUE  THEM 
BY  VIRTUE  OF  THEIR  MEMBER- 
SHIP IN  OUR  BROTHERHOOD,  AND 
THAT  RIGHT  WE  WILL  DEFEND 
TO  THE  END.  We  have  the  greater 
numbers,  in  addition  to  having  the  young- 
er men ;  consequently,  it  must  be  plain  to 


all  that  the  advantage  is  on  our  side. 
Therefore,  the  attitude  of  Grand  Chief 
Stone  is  the  more  surprising,  and  to  my 
mind  calls  for  a  question  as  to  his  good 
judgment,  x  believe  that  all  organized 
enginemen  should  at  least  know  just  what 
manner  of  man  Grand  Chief  Stone  is ; 
consequently,  I  desire  to  contribute  my 
mite  toward  that  end,  since  this  war  is 
being  waged  against  us  by  Mr.  Stone  and 
bis  followers  in  the  organization  of  which 
he  is  chief. 

IN  NOVEMBER,  1903.  MR.  STONE 
STATED  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A 
NUMBER  OF  COMMITTEEMEN 
THAT  HIS  "POLICY  WOULD  BE  TO 
FORCE  THE  TWO  ORGANIZATIONS 
APART,"  so  that  his  actions  are  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  heard  the  statement; 
but  the  surprising  thing  is  that  so  many 
of  the  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  appear 
to  be  SO  READY  TO  BLINDLY  FOL- 
LOW  HIS  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  SUCH  A 
SUICIDAL  PURPOSE. 

All  through  this  country  B.  of  L.  B. 
men  are  using  the  argument  with  our 
young  engineers,  when  soliciting  them  to 
fill  out  applications  for  membership,  that 
now  they  are  running  engines  they  have 
no  protection  in  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  as  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  with  the  officials  of  the  different 
roads  providing  that  they  (the  officials) 
will  not  meet  a  B.  of  L,  F.  committee  on 
an  engineer's  grievance;  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  join  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
in  order  to  have  protection.  Now,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  whether  such  an  ar- 
rangement has  been  entered  into  by  any 
railroad  officials  of  this  country  or  not, 
but  I  do  know  that,  if  such  is  the  case, 
said  agreement  is  being  most  commend- 
ably  disregarded,  as  its  character  would 
justify.  I  can  mention  a  number  of  engi- 
neers* cases  that  have  recently  been  suc- 
cessfully handled  by  B.  of  L.  F.  Protec- 
tive Boards,  and  I  can  not  name  one  sin- 
gle instance  wherein  an  official  has  re- 
fused to  meet  a  B.  of  L.  F.  committee  on 
an  engineer's  case.  I  have  found  railway 
officials,  as  a  class,  to  be  gentlemen  of 
honor,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
had  they  entered  into  any  such  contract 
with  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  they  would  at  least 
have  made  an  attempt  to  live  up  to  it. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  attempt  hav- 
ing been  made.    I  am,  therefore,  forced  to 
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the  conclusion  that  there  is  NO  TRUTH 
IN  THE  STATEMENT,  but  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  secure 
such  an  unfair  agreement,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  railroad  officials  are  too  fair- 
minded  to  enter  into  any  such  compact. 

Regarding  the  protection  which  they 
hold  out  as  an  inducement  to  membership, 
what  is  -it  that  constitutes  the  protection 
(hat  is  given  by  any  labor  organization  to 
its  members?  We  will  have  to  admit  that 
the  strength  and  ability  to  bring  about 
and  successfully  carry  on  a  strike  is  about 
the  only  weapon  at  the  command  of  labor 
organizations  for  u^e  as  a  last  resort  in 
protecting  and  defending  the  industrial 
interests  of  their  members.  Take  that 
weapon  from  them,  and  they  are  helpless 
and  practically  useless,  as  far  as  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  rate  of  pay  or 
just  conditions  of  employment  is  con- 
cerned. Again,  what  was  it  that  first  in- 
duced many  corporations  to  grant  recogni- 
tion and  concessions  to  union  labor? 
Surely  it  was  not  sentiment.  True,  nu- 
merous eniploying  concerns  did  so  through 
a  sense  of  fairness  and  justice,  but  we 
could  mention  instances  where  all  such 
sentiment  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  yet  recognition  was  obtained.  In 
such  cases  a  clear  understanding  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  strength  and  condition 
of  organization  prevailing  amongst  that 
class  of  employes  seeking  concessions  or 
the  adjustment  of  grievances,  and  the  con- 
sequent fear  of  the  results  of  a  strike, 
was  alone  responsible  for  such  recogni- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  fair  condi- 
tions. Again,  in  many  instances  wage- 
earners  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
strike  in  order  to  secure  what  was  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  their  rights.  What, 
then,  in  the  face  of  these  undisputed 
facts,  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  protec- 
tion to  be  had  from  an  organization  hav- 
ing for  its  executive  a  man  who  says,  os 
Mr.  Stone,  in  November,  1903,  in  the 
presence  of  a  joint  committee  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  said  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  that,  too,  at  the  beginning  of 
negotiations  for  an  increase  of  pay,  that 
"THERE  NEVER  WILL  BE  A 
STRIKE  OF  B.  OF  L.  E.  MEN 
WHILE  I  AM  GRAND  CHIEF."  We 
were  astonished  beyond  measure  to  know 
that  such  a  statement  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Stone,  and  upon  investigation  discov- 
ered that  the  spirit  of  the  B,  of  L.  E.  con- 
stitution was  rather  in  accord  with  the 
declaration  of  such  a  i>olicy,  the  estab- 


lishment of  which  renders  that  organiza- 
tion absolutely  helpless  and  useless  as  a 
factor  in  protecting  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  its  membership. 

The  preamble  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  consti- 
tution states  that  "The  true  principles  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Order,  viz.,  'Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you,'  and  so  fulfill  the  law." 
When  we  think  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  certain  members  of  our  Order  re- 
cently by  B.  of  L.  E.  men,  and  read  far- 
ther on  in  their  constitution,  we  can  not 
but  exclaim,  "Consistency,  thou  art  a 
jewel !"  A  great  many  B.  of  L.  E.  men 
have  very  little  respect  for  their  constitu- 
tion, or  else  they  are  most  peculiarly  con- 
structed. When  we  hear  them  deny  that 
theirs  is-  a  nonstriking  organization  we 
wonder  if  they  intend  to  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  that  part  of  their  constitu- 
tion in  the  same  way  that  they  "fulfill  the 
law." 

I  have  been  asked  to  become  a  member 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  but  I  will  never  do  so 
until  their  constitution  is  revised  in  such 
a  way  that  I  can  take  an  obligation  to 
abide  by  it  and  maintain  my  self-respect, 
and  also  in  a  way  that  will  lift  the  or- 
ganization out  of  the  useless  condition  in 
which  I  believe  it  to  exist  at  present. 
My  hope  is  that  all  young  engineers  will 
take  the  same  stand  until  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
is  either  forced  out  of  existence  for  want 
of  members,  or  compelled  to  change  its 
constitution  so  that  men  can  abide  by  its 
provisions  and  preserve  their  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  free 
British  and  American  citizenship. 

Canadian. 

#      #      # 

Contentions  of  the  8.  of  L.  E,  Joor- 
no/  as  Seen  bp  a  General  Chair- 
man. 

I  have  waited  with  patience  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  November  issue  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers' 
Journal.  I  have  it,  and  have  read  and  re- 
read it  with  the  hope  that  by  some 
stretch  of  the  imagination  I  could  see 
some  word,  some  article,  something  that 
could  be  construed  as  a  denial  by  Grand 
Chief  Stone,  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  that  he 
said  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  "keep  the  wheels  turning"  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  if  the  firemen  struck. 
I  find  none,  and  I  must,  therefore,  swal- 
low a  very  bitter  pill — very  disagreeable 
to  me  indeed — and  from  now  on  accept 
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the  convictioD  that  Mr.  Stone  had  his 
mind  fully  made  up  to  place  scabs  on 
those  engines  and  order  his  own  men  not 
only  to  fraternize  with  those  scabs,  but 
to  scab  themselves,  also.  He  offers  abso- 
lutely no  explanal  ion ;  therefore  must  we 
accept  his  silence  as  an  admission  of  his 
guilt. 

I  find  a  great  deal  of  other  matter  con< 
tained  in  an  editorial  on  page  995  of  that 
Journal,  some  of  it  ancient  history,  but  in 
none  of  the  argument  set  forth  can  I  find 
any  excuse  or  explanation  for  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  acting  unfairly  by  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart< 
ford  Railroad,  the  Great  Northern  or  the 
Northern  Pacific,  offered  by  any  member 
or  Grand  officer,  or  by  any  of  the  local  or 
general  committees  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
Any  B.  of  L.  F.  man  who  is  misled  by  the 
statements  appearing  in  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
Journal  for  November  must  indeed  be 
ignorant  of  his  own  Order's  past  history, 
and  any  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  who 
swallows  that  dose  must  certainly  be 
easily  deceived. 

The  article  states  first  of  all  that  the 
Journal  has  no  desire  to  quarrel,  and 
regrets  the  necessity  of  using  its  columns 
to  show  "to  those  that  are  not  of  us" 
what  the  controversy  is  all  about.  Might 
we  ask  why  they  should  want  to  hide  this 
or  any  other  matter  in  which  so  many  are 
interested?  The  B.  of  L.  F.  has  no  scru- 
ples whatever  in  letting  the  outside  world 
know  just  where  it  stands  on  any  ques- 
tion, and  is  ready  and  willing  to  have 
that  big  majority  outside  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
pass  judgment  on  its  actions.  What  the 
Journal  states  as  necessary  to  insure 
peace  with  the  firemen  is  not  correct.  He 
has  just  got  the  cart  before  the  horse.  If 
those  engineers  who  comprise  that  ele- 
ment in  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  responsible  for 
the  present  trouble,  could  go  back  to  the 
good  old  days  when  they  hired  and  dis- 
charged their  firemen  themselves,  and  had 
the  firemen  cut  their  wood,  black  their 
boots,  spade  up  their  garden  and  do 
chores  around  the  house  for  the  "missus," 
as  the  coon  fireman  in  the  South  does  to- 
day, they  would  no  doubt  be  satisfied.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  a  great  many  mem* 
bers  to  learn  that  the  counter-proposition 
made  by  the  B.  of  L.  F.  convention  at 
Cincinnati  in  1902,  on  the  question  of 
fixing  a  basis  for  the  proportion  the  num- 
ber of  engineers  hired  should  bear  to  that 
of  firemen  promoted,  is  what  has  been  in 
vogue  since  then,  and  that  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
people  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,   although    formally   and   ofil- 


cially  declining  to  acknowledge  its  ac- 
ceptance. 

I  note  with  interest  from  the  Journal's 
editorial  expressions  that  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
sought,  as  far  back  as  21  years  ago,  a 
remedy  for  the  malady  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  so  universally  suffering  at 
the  present  time.  They  then  thought 
they  would  effect  a  cure  by  depriving  B. 
of  L.  F.  men  who  were  also  members  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  of  the  right  to  represent 
their  B.  of  L.  E.  divisions  at  B.  of  L.  E. 
conventions.  Then,  again,  in  1885  they 
resorted  to  another  remedy,  just  as  some 
doctors  change  medicines,  and  they  enact- 
ed another  provision  prescribing  an  addi- 
tional test  for  membership,  said  clause 
being  as  follows :  "and  is  not  a  member 
of  any  other  organization  at  the  time  of 
his  election,"  which,  of  course,  meant  that 
a  man  could  not  enter  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
unless  he  had  first  disinfected  himself 
from  the  contamination  of  identity  with 
such  a  vulgar  institution  as  a  labor  or- 
ganization. Even  this,  however,  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  and  the  malady 
continued  to  develop,  with  the  result  that 
at  each  subsequent  convention  legislative 
specialists  have  been  offering  sure  cures, 
and  the  patient  has  on  each  occasion  un- 
hesitatingly swallowed  dose  after  does. 
None  of  them,  however,  has  proved  effect- 
ive, because  they  have  not  reached  the 
affected  spot,  which,  by  the  way,  is  in- 
accessible except  through  the  medium  of 
an  operation.  This  affected  spot  is  the 
problem  not  so  much  how  to  prevent  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  engineers  from  handling  com- 
plaints of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  runners,  but 
how  to  force  those  B.  of  b.  F.  runners 
into  the  ranks  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  out 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and  the  operation  es- 
sential to  accomplish  this  end  simply  con- 
sists of  attempted  secret  negotiations 
with  managements  of  employing  com- 
panies. It  must  have  been  plainly  evident 
to  the  surgeons  in  the  case  that  this  oper- 
ation would  involve,  if  striking  the  vital 
point  of  publicity,  the  unfavorable  criti- 
cism and  condemnation  of  all  fair-minded 
men,  and  the  most  strenuous  defensive 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  B.  of  L.  ¥., 
but  if  it  could  be  successful,  all  would 
be  well,  and  to  this  "if"  they  pinned  their 
faith  and  lost.  That  is  why  we  have  en- 
tered this  fight. 

The  B.  of  L.  E.  Journal  can  put  any 
face  it  may  desire  on  this  question,  but  it 
can  not  deceive  even  the  members  of  its 
own  organization,  much  less  the  general 
public,  as  to  the  real  issue.  If  the  North- 
ern Pacific  incident  was  the  first  in  our 
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memory  in  which  a  position  of  hostility 
to  the  principles  of  organized  labor  such 
as  that  assumed  by  Grand  Chief  Stone 
had  been  taken,  we  might  excuse  same  on 
the  grounds  of  ignorance  or  from  some 
other  cause,  but  it  was  not  the  first.  The 
Engineers*  Journal  intimates  that  our 
Crand  officers,  in  the  position  they  have 
taken  in  this  fight,  are  actuated  by  per- 
sonal feeling,  stating  that  there  is  "much 
of  the  vindictive"  in  the  editorial  expres- 
sion on  the  subject  appearing  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue,  entitled,  "A  Word  to  the  Wise," 
and  that  Bro.  Hannahan  was  also  actu- 
ated by  vindictiveness  in  issuing  Official 
Circular  No.  7,  referred  to  therein,  and 
Bro.  Maier  particularly  is  criticised  on 
account  of  certain  features  of  his  article, 
entitled,  "The  Question  of  Jurisdiction, 
or  a  Victory  for  the  Open  Door,"  also 
appearing  in  the  October  number.  Per- 
mit me  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  said  criti- 
cism, that  I  have  closely  observed  the 
course  pursued  by  our  Grand  officers  in 
this  matter,  and  consider  that  they  have 
been,  if  anything,  too  tolerant  in  waiting 
as  long  as  they  did  before  taking  action 
with  a  view  to  instituting  defensive  meas- 
ures against  the  machinations  and  en- 
croachments of  Stone  and  his  followers. 

1  know,  furthermore,  that  those  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  membership  affected 
by  the  course  of  those  gentlemen  earnest- 
ly advocated  the  adoption  of  vigorous  de- 
fensive measures  on  the  part  of  our 
Brotherhood  as  a  protective  organization 
for  some  considerable  time  before  our 
Grand  officers  could  see  their  way  clear 
to  comply  with  their  wishes  in  the  matter. 
As  to  the  editorial  expression  of  our 
Magazine  referred  to  as  being  vindictive, 
let  me  say  that  no  fair-minded  person 
could  regard  it  as  other  than  a  conserva- 
tive, dignified  and  manly  statement  of  our 
position.  Now,  as  to  Bro.  Maier :  From 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  him  run- 
ning through  a  number  of  j'ears,  both  as 
a  Grand  officer  and  a  member  before  he 
ever  held  an  office  in  the  Order,  and  hav- 
ing been  closely  associated  with  him  in 
committee  work,  I  have  never  found  him 
other  than  an  honest,  earnest  and  sincere 
advocate  of  everything  that  concerned  the 
interests  of  our  organization,  and  I  defy 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  Journal  to  designate  a 
single  act  in  bis  official  life  that  does  not 
bear  out  the  truth  of  this  statement.  I 
have  never  heard  Bro.  Maier  charged 
with  attempting  to  make  side  agreements 
with   the  managers  of   any  railroads  at 

2  and  3  a.  m.,  nor  with  being  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith  in  any  joint  protests  made 


by  joint  organizations ;  neither  '  have  I 
ever  heard  a  single  Grand  officer  of  any 
of  the  other  sister  organizations  speak 
other  than  words  of  praise  for  him.  As 
to  Bro.  Hannahan,  who  is  also  charged 
with  being  actuated  by  personal  feeling 
in  assuming  his  present  attitude  in  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  our  Brotherhood,  I 
will  ask  any  member  of  our  organization 
to  go  to  the  delegate  that  represented  his 
lodge  at  either  the  Chattonooga  or  Buf- 
falo conventions,  and  ask  him  what  posi- 
tion Bro.  Hannahan  took  when  some  of 
our  delegates  urged  that  protective  meas- 
ures be  taken  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  See  if  such  a  question 
will  not  elicit  from  the  said  delegate  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  Grand  Master 
Hannahan  opposed  every  move  that  was 
made  in  that  direction,  and  pleaded  for 
peace  as  long  aii  it  could  be  maintained 
honorably.  Also,  that  at  Buffalo  he  held 
out  the  hope  that,  inasmuch  as  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  had  a  new  man  at  its  head  whom 
he  beUeved  would  be  willing  to  use  his 
best  influence  with  hia  organization  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  constant  bickering  and  nag- 
ging to  which  we  had  been  subjected  by  it 
in  the  past,  peace  would  soon  be  estab- 
lished on  terms  that  would  prove  mutual- 
ly satisfactory,  and  also  that  he  asked  the 
convention  not  to  take  any  action,  so  that 
the  said  new  Grand  Chief  could  be  given 
every  possible  chance  to  show  what  be 
was  willing  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Whenever  the  Grand  officers  of  an  or- 
ganization like  ours  are  lacking  the  nec- 
essary ambition  to  rise  to  an  emergency 
and  take  the  proper  step  in  a  crisis — 
when  they  lack  vim,  energy  and  manly  re- 
sentment to  the  degree  of  being  intimi- 
dated when  the  time  arrives  for  them  to 
assume  the  proper  attitude  under  circum- 
stances such  as  those  at  present  exist- 
ing— then  truly  might  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  well  write  its  epitaph  and  raise 
its  gravestone  while  there  are  enough  left 
to  accomplish  the  task.  By  way  of  argu- 
ment in  support  of  my  contention  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  real  motive  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  in  trying  to  coerce  our  mem- 
bers to  leave  our  ranks,  let  me  quote 
from  another  writer,  as  follows : 

"All  mutual  insurance  associations  de- 
pend for  their  existence  upon  new  mate- 
rial, which  must  be  constantly  added  if  a 
numerical  standard  is  to  be  maintained. 
No  insurance  association  can  long  live 
with  the  same  membership.  If  laws  can 
be  so  framed  as  to  drive  out  a  majority 
of  the  old  members,  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  in  new  members  in  like  numbers, 
those  who  remain  will  get  cheap  insur- 
ance." 
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The  B.  of  L.  E.  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  constantly  bringing  new  blood 
into  their  organization.  This  is  essential 
to  their  future  existence,  but  vanity  has 
so  blinded  the  bureaucracy  that  rules  that 
order  that  they  fail  to  see  the  danger  of 
prescribing  conditions  .to  membership 
therein  which  are  revolting  to  every  man 
enjoying  the  freedom  of  American  or 
Canadian  citizenship. 

The  young  blood  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
must  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen.  If  there 
are  any  members  they  can  get  outside  of 
our  organization  the  aggregate  number  is 
so  infinitesimally  small  comparatively 
that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning  or  consid- 
ering. If  they  have  not  by  this  time 
learned  it,  they  will  be  soon  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  men  possessing  such  citi- 
zenship can  not  be  driven  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  that  those  enjoying  same  pro- 
pose to  see  their  way  clearly  and  to  be 
absolutely  certain  that  that  way  is  not 
beset  by  restraining  requirements  con- 
flicting with  their  liberties  as  men  before 
they  will  follow  it  in  joining  any  organi- 
zation, whatever  its  character  may  be. 
The  B.  of  L.  E.  Journal  can  enter  all  the 
denials  it  may  see  fit,  but  that  will  avail 
it  nothing  in  removing  the  impressions 
established  upon  B.  of  L.  F.  engineers 
and  firemen  alike  by  the  contemptible 
work  of  local  B.  of  L.  E.  committees  act- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  Grand  ofllcers 
of  their  organization.  The  Journal  states 
that  the  B.  of  L.  E,  will  protect  engi- 
neers, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
members  of  that  Brotherhood  or  not.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
extends  one  kind  of  protection  to  its  old 
members,  and  another  kind  to  its  young 
members,  and  heaven  only  knows  what 
kind  it  would  give  to  the  engineer  that 
did  not  belong. 

NOW,  MY  BROTHERS,  THE  REM- 
EDY FOR  THE  EVILS  WHICH  WE 
ARE  NOW  COMBATING  LIES  IN 
OUR  OWN  HANDS,  AND  IT  IS  UP 
TO  OURSELVES  TO  APPLY  IT.  AS 
ABOVE  STATiiiD,  THE  B.  OF  L.  E. 
CAN  NOT  EXIST  WITHOUT  RE- 
CRUITS FROM  OUR  RANKS,  THE 
SCORN  AND  CONTEMPT  EVINCED 
TOWARDS  OUR  BROTHERHOOD 
BY  THE  STONEITE  ELEMENT  IN 
THAT  ORGANIZATION  TO  THE 
CONTRARY  NOTWITHSTANDING. 
LET  EVERY  B.  OF  L.  F.  MAN  RE- 
SOLVE HIMSELF  INTO  A  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  ONE  AND  TAKE  INDIVID- 
UAL ACTION  BY  DECIDING  THAT 


HE  WILL  NEVER  ENTER  THE 
RANKS  OF  THE  B.  OF  L.  E.  WHILE 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THAT  OR- 
GANIZATION CONTAINS  THE  NAR- 
ROW, INSULTING,  DISCRIMINAT- 
ING AND  INTENTIONALLY  OF- 
FENSIVE CLAUSES  AGAINST  OUR 
BROTHERHOOD  THAT  ARE  AT 
PRESENT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  IT. 
One  of  two  results  must  necessarily  en- 
sue: Either  the  said  offensive  clauses 
will  be  eliminated,  or  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
itself  will  ere  long  so  diminish  in  size  that 
the  services  of  a  (iick  observatory  will  be 
required  to  locate  it  or  any  traces  of  it, 
even  in  our  most  populous  cities.  The 
remedy  is  simply  stated :  Stay  out  of  the 
B.  of  L.  B.,  and  your  absence  therefrom 
will  do  all  the  rest.  No  one  should  be  de- 
ceived by  the  expressions  of  the  B.  of  L. 
B.  Journal  relative  to  Bro.  Mater's  posi- 
tion in  the  Northern  Pacific  controversy. 
If  his  presence  were  objectionable  in  that 
fight,  then  why  did  they  not  adjust  mat- 
ters with  the  B.  of  L.  F.  Joint  Protective 
Board  long  before  he  arrived?  It  Lel  evi- 
dent from  Bro.  Smith's  argument  that  our 
boys  did  everything  that  manly  and  fair- 
minded  men  could  do  with  a  view  to  an 
honorable  settlement,  but  they  were  forced 
into  calling  on  the  Grand  Officers,  with 
the  result  that  is  already  well  known  to 
every  one  interested. 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  canvass 
the  situation  on  my  own  road,  and  I  find 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
engineers  do  not  by  any  means  approve, 
much  less  endorse,  Mr.  Stone's  "wheel- 
turning"  propensities.  I  have  discovered 
but  one  engineer  who  said  he  would  scab 
in  obedience  to  Stone's  orders  if  the  fire- 
men were  in  trouble,  but  the  rest  of  them, 
without  exception,  have  told  me  that  we 
should  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  that 
gentleman  might  see  fit  to  say  or  what 
orders  he  would  issue  of  such  a  character, 
as  they  had  no  weight  with  any  members 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  who  knew  right  from 
wrong.  On  systems  where  the  engineers' 
and  firemen's  committees  work  together, 
regardless  of  the  provisions  or  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Engineers'  constitution 
prohibiting  co-operation  with  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  the  best  conditions,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
vail. General  Chaibman. 

•      •      • 

Our  Engineer  Members. 

Brothers,  my  mind  has  been  aroused 
again  with  this  B.  of  L.  E.  subject.  I 
have  thought  on  this  a  great  deal,  and 
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have  wondered  if  we  could  not  adopt  an- 
other degree  that  would  enfold  our  fire- 
man runners  and  protect  them  the  same 
ajs  is  done  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  It  seems  as 
if  the  B.  of  L.  E.  wants  to  drag  our  boys 
into  their  organization,  whether  or  no. 
I  think  we  should  adopt  another  degree, 
as  I  said  above,  and  when  a  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  is  qualified  and  passes  the 
required  examination  to  run  an  engine, 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  he  could  be 
admitted  to  that  degree.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  others  on  this  subject. 

JoiSN  H.  Moore. 


A  B.  o/  L.  fT.  Man's  Protest. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  my  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  Journal  for  November. 
I  have  been  a  very  close  reader  of  both 
the  Engineers'  Journal  and  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  Magazine  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
am  at  all  times  deeply  interested  in  their 
contents.  Permit  me  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  subject  lately  brought  out  in  dis- 
cussion in  both  these  publications,  that  I 
have  no  hestitancy  in  declaring  that  in 
my  judgment  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Journal  is 
not  fair  in  the  attitude  which  it  assumes, 
as  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  clear.  I  am 
at  the  present  time  a  member  in  active 
service  and  in  good  standing  in  my  divi- 
sion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  having  held  membership  in 
that  Order  for  a  number  of  years.  Being 
a  diligent  participant  in  all  movements 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests of  locomotive  engineers  and  of  our 
Brotherhood  in  genera],  I  know  whereof 
I  speak  when  I  say  that  our  brother  edi- 
tor of  the  Engineers'  Journal  does  not 
know  the  real  sentiments  of  the  men  in 
the  ranks — those  men  who  constitute  a 
large  majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
He  and  our  Grand  Chief  Engineer  have 
been  misled  into  the  belief  that  they  un- 
derstand the  minds  of  all  B.  of  L.  E.  men 
by  accepting  as  a  sample  of  our  organiza- 
tion those  constituting  its  representation 
at  conventions.  But,  alas,  how  mistaken 
to  thus  take  things  for  granted  and  jump 
at  such  conclusions.  With  all  honesty 
and  sincerity  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
this  assertion,  that  our  B.  of  L.  E.  con- 
ventions are  not  truly  representative  of 
its  membership,  but  just  the  opposite. 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  at  B.  of  L. 
E.  conventions  are  made  up  from  the  old 
veteran  class  of  engineers  of  the  early 
70*8,  or,  as  some  of  the  boys  term  them. 


the  "Regulars,"  who  secure  their  election 
as  delegate  year  after  year  according  to 
the  seniority  rule,  as  being  the  oldest 
member  of  the  division  or  the  oldest  engi- 
neer in  service  within  its  jurisdiction. 
These  are  the  men  whose  term  of  appren- 
ticeship as  locomotive  firemen  extended 
over  the  extremely  long  period  of  from  15 
to  20  months,  and  some  were  even  taken 
from  the  machine  shops  and  put  to  run- 
ning engines ;  men  who  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  struggle  firing  an  engine  from 
eight  to  ten  years  to  earn  their  promo- 
tion; men  who  early  in  life  were  ad- 
vanced from  freight  engineer  to  that  of 
passenger  engineer,  thus  escaping  the  long 
hours  on  duty  and  the  many  ui^pleasant 
and  disagreeable  experiences  incident  to 
the  life  of  men  in  freight  service  in  these 
latter  years. 

These  men,  having  been  In  passenger 
service  for  a  long  number  of  years,  it 
naturally  follows  that  their  interest  in 
the  men  in  freight  service  is  at  best  only 
half-hearted,  absolute  indifference  for  the 
most  part  characterizing  their  considera- 
tion of  and  attitude  towards  them.  They 
are  much  inclined  to  discredit  and  dis- 
regard complaints  from  the  freight  engi- 
neer, arguing  as  they  do  that  things  were 
not  thus  and  so  when  they  were  running 
freight.  When  an  engineer  is  promoted 
to  passenger  service  he  has  reached  the 
limit  in  the  line  of  promotion,  unless  ad- 
vanced to  some  official  position,  and  en- 
joys all  the  benefits  of  the  very  best  of 
conditions  incident  to  railway  service. 
Then  if  only  one  engineer  in  35  (which 
statistics  prove)  ever  reaches  passenger 
.service,  it  can  be  easily  understood  why  in 
my  statement  I  claim  that  the  conven- 
tions of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  are  not  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  real  spirit  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  membership.  All  railroad 
men  know  full  well  that  the  great  army 
of  engineers  in  freight,  yard,  helper  and 
work  train  service  outnumber  the  passen- 
ger engineers  20  to  1 — ^yes,  30  to  1 — yet 
the  delegates  at  our  conventions  are  com- 
posed of  passenger  engineers  almost  ex- 
clusively, the  freight  engineers  being,  as 
delegates,  hopelessly  in  the  minority  at 
such  gatherings.  The  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  Sections  27  and  39  in  our  consti- 
tution emanates  from  that  element  in  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  to  which  I  above  refer,  and 
which  our  journal  virtually  admits  in  the 
November  issue  was  driven  out  in  the 
open  at  the  San  l?*rancisco  Convention  by 
the  determined  effort  of  the  more  liberal 
and  progressive  element  in  the  B.  of 
L.  E..  who  put  up  a  fight  for  recognition 
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in  legislation  and  contended  for  a  voice 
in  all  matters  before  the  convention,  but 
unfortunately  for  the  young  element  they 
permitted  their  front  to  be  broken.  The 
old  "Regulars"  rallied  their  forces,  and 
in  the  succeeding  years  were  enabled  by 
their  strong  majority  at  conventions  to 
quell  the  young  delegate  and  prevent  his 
raising  his  voice  in  protest  against  this 
well-organized  plan  of  action  to  peri>etu- 
ate  the  old  "regime."  To  better  illustrate 
and  emphasize  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, let  me  say  that  Sections  27  and  39 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Constitution  are  in 
evidence  today  as  part  of  the  fruits  of  this 
plan  of  campaign. 

I  will  direct  attention  to  a  statement 
of  the  Engineers'  Journal  (see  November 
issue,  page  999),  which  statement  I  freely 
aver  is  a  misrepresentation  and  can  not 
be  substantiated.  That  statement  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  at  the  Fire- 
men's convention  in  Cincinnati  in  1892 
was  opposed  to  making  any  concessions 
in  response  to  the  proposition  submitted 
to  that  body  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.  through  a 
committee  of  B.  of  L.  E.  engineers  ap- 
pointed at  the  Atlanta  convention  of  the 
latter  organization.  If  this  statement 
were  permitted  to  go  out  broadcast  over 
the  country  unrefuted,  with  the  coloring 
which  the  Journal  gives  it,  it  would  leave 
wrong  impressions  in  the  minds  of  many 
and  lead  them  to  believe  that  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  was  unreasonable  and  actuated  by  ex- 
clusively selfish  motives,  as  well  as  being 
very  short-sighted  in  looking  to  their  own 
future  welfare.  Taken  altogether,  this 
would  only  serve  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  the  B.  of  L.  F., 
if  in  reality  any  such  difference  as  yet  ex- 
ists worthy  of  the  name.  I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  convention  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1892,  and  I  have  a  very  distinct 
recollection  of  everything  in  connection 
with  the  case  the  Journal  refers  to.  Noth- 
ing but  the  best  of  good  feeling  existed 
amongst  the  assembled  delegates  in  that 
body  towards  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  its 
members,  and  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  statement  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  exceptionally  high  honor  was 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Patrick  Fennell 
(Shandy  Maguire),  who  was  made  by 
that  convention  a  grand  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  in  recognition  of 
his  abilities,  and  as  a  token  of  honor  and 
good  feeling  given  him  as  a  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  The  ovation  which  Shandy 
Maguire  received  from  the  firemen  at  Cin- 
cinnati was  hearty  and  sincere,  and  has 
doubtless  never  been  surpassed  in  his  ex- 


periences, not  even  at  B.  of  L.  E.  conven- 
tions. I  can  truly  say  that  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  the  very  best  of  good 
will  prevailed  for  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and 
there  was  strongly  in  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  firemen  a  disposition  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  closest  and  most  har- 
monious relations  with  that  order. 

At  this  convention  (Cincinnati,  1892) 
a  committee  from  the  B.  of  L.  E.  appoint- 
ed at  their  preceding  convention  was  re- 
ceived and  heard.  Mr.  S.  B.  Hutchins,  of 
Columbus,  O.,  who  was  then  an  engineer 
on  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  was,  I  believe, 
chairman  of  this  B.  of  L.  E.  committee. 
The  proposition  which  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
submitted  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  was  that  the 
promotion  of  firemen  to  the  position  of 
engineer  be  regulated  on  a  basis  of  50  per 
cent.,  i.  e.,  for  every  fij^man  promoted 
one  B.  of  L.  E.  engineer  be  hired  on  all 
roads,  so  as  to  thus  find  places  for  the 
large  surplus  of  engineers  floating  around 
over  the  country.  The  firemen  did  not 
arbitrarily  reject  this  plainly  unreason- 
able proposition,  as  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Jour- 
nal would  have  us  believe,  but,  after  dis- 
cussing it,  did  consent  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  the 
effect  that,  inasmuch  as  conditions  varied 
on  different  systems  of  railroad  relative 
to  the  time  a  fireman  had  to  serve  as 
such  before  being  promoted,  that  the  mat- 
ter be  left  entirely  to  the  adjustment  com- 
mittees of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  Joint  Pro- 
tective Boards  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  on  each 
system  for  settlement,  which  was  emi- 
nently fair. 

The  editor  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Journal 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  he 
is  greatly  in  error  regarding  the  true 
facts  in  the  case,  as  a  close  reading  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  convention 
of  1892  will  easily  prove. 

The  delegates  at  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion certainly  did  everything  consistent 
with  good  judgment  and  a  proper  regard 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  men  they  represented,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  mutual  agreement  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  B.  of  Lr.  E.,  but  it  was 
very  apparent  from  the  attitude  of  the 
latter  that  in  this  case  they  wanted  the 
"whole  hog  or  none."  I  will  leave  it  for 
the  engineers  and  firemen  throughout  the 
country  today  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of 
such  a  proposition,  and  what  the  carrying 
out  of  such  an  agreement  would  have 
meant  to  the  firemen. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  in  his  article 
endeavors  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  has  always  been  the  first  to 
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make  any  advances  towards  bringing 
about  closer  relations  between  the  two 
organizations,  and  has  always  been  very 
magnanimous  in  offering  terms  to  the 
firemen.  The  reader  can  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  fulness  of  their  heart  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cincinnati  incident  in 
1892.  The  writer  of  this  article  at  that 
convention  had  then  been  firing  four 
years,  and  he  continued  in  that  capacity 
in  freight  service  six  years  longer  before 
his  turn  came  for  promotion.  Suppose 
that  the  Cincinnati  convention  had  con- 
sented to  such  an  agreement  as  was  pro- 
posed by  the  engineers ;  my  term  of  serv- 
ice as  fireman,  together  with  that  of  the 
large  class  promoted  on  my  division  when 
I  was,  would  have  been  easily  extended  to 
eighteen  years,  while  on  roads  where  pro- 
motions are  fast  there  is  a  chance  for  hir- 
ing engineers  without  working  such  hard- 
ships on  the  fireman.  Ah,  but  those  elder- 
ly brothers  in  conventions  never  had  to 
serve  ten  or  twelve  years  to  obtain  their 
promotion,  or  they  would  probably  be 
more  considerate  when  legislating.  Up  to 
1802  the  membership  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
was  composed  of  men  who  had  to  fire  only 
two  or  three  years  to  earn  their  promo- 
tion, and  in  those  days  promotion  was  not 
by  merit  alone,  but  largely  by  favor,  and 
frequently  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  engineer  for  whom  they  fired.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  fireman's  promo- 
tion depended  largely  upon  his  holding  the 
good  will  of  his  engineer.  Firemen  then 
rarely  possessed  any  rights,  either  for  pre- 
ferred runs  or  for  promotion  to  the  right 
side,  their  advancement  being  often  solely 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  engi- 
neer, the  result  being  to  instill  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  engineers  of  that 
period  about  the  same  feeling  for  the  fire- 
man following  in  their  wake  as  that  en- 
tertained by  engineers  on  some  of  our 
Southern  roads  today,  where  they  employ 
the  ''colored  gentleman"  as  fireman.  The 
effects  of  such  practices  have  not  yet  been 
entirely  eliminated,  and  we  of  the  latter- 
day  class  of  engineers  see  it  cropping  out 
strongly  at  times  in  our  division  rooms, 
for  it  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  arrogant  ele- 
ment to  swallow,  who,  in  the  senith  of 
their  power,  conceded  to  be  "monarchs  of 
all  they  survey,"  are  cf^mpelled  to  tolerate 
on  the  part  of  others  the  entertainment  of 
ideas  on  such  matters  differing  from  their 
own. 

Men  imbued  with  such  sentiments  are 
naturally  BIASED  IN  THEIR  OPIN- 
IONS, and  it  follows  that  when  men  of 
this  type  are  sent  as  delegates  to  conven- 


tions year  after  year  their  coarse  is  such 
as  to  earn  for  Uie  organisation  at  large 
the  unpleasant  and  very  undesirable  repu- 
tation of  being  narrow  and  antagonistic  to 
other  labor  organizations,  which  name  in 
reality  it  does  not  deserve  when  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  entire  membership  is  consid- 
ered. Again  I  reiterate  that  the  true 
spirit  of  the  great  army  of  engineers  is 
not  represented  at  the  B.  of  L.  E.  conven- 
tions, for  reasons  already  given.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been  had  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  swallowed  some  of  their  dig- 
nity and  unbended  sufficiently  to  entertain 
the  counter-proposition  of  the  firemen  in 
1882.  Since  1892  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  has  grown  in  strength 
until  that  organization  now  nnmbers 
56,000,  and  through  its  good  offices  it  has 
been  the  means  of  correcting  many  evils 
and  abuses  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  its  members.  Not  only  this,  but 
it  has  THOROUGHLY  DEMONSTRAT- 
ED ITS  ABILITY  TO  FULLY  PRO- 
TECT ITS  MEMBERSHIP  IN  EVERY 
PARTICULAR,  until  at  the  present  day 
one  can  truly  say  that  locomotive  firemen, 
as  a  class,  are  working  under  conditions 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  where  they  may  happen  to  be 
otherwise  the  Firemen's  Brotherhood  is 
well  equipped  to  secure  the  improvement 
of  such  as  may  happen  not  to  be.  Ail  of 
this  speaks  well  for  the  Brotherhood  and 
for  the  courage  and  manliness  of  its 
Grand  Officers,  as  well  as  for  its  individ- 
ual members,  possessing  as  they  do  the 
spirit  of  the  men  of  1776,  who  at  great 
self-sacrifice,  but  with  untiring  energy, 
struggled  for  years  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence, and  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  has  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing its  independence  is  beyond 
question  or  doubt.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
proposition  to  consolidate  the  two  organi- 
zations, because  it  is  my  personal  judg- 
ment that  such  action  would  never  con- 
duce to  the  best  interests  of  either ;  but  I 
do  believe  that,  as  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men are  so  closely  associated  and  drawn 
so  near  together  by  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment, if  a  certain  class  of  engineers 
would  lay  aside  their  dignity  and  come 
down  off  their  high  pedestal  and  treat  the 
fireman  as  their  own  equal  in  everything, 
as  one  whom  they  may  expect  in  the 
course  of  time  to  meet  in  their  division 
room  as  a  brother  member  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.,  why,  better  things  would  come  from  it. 
THE  B.  OF  L.  E.,  FROM  ITS  EARLY 
HISTORY  UP  TO  THESE  LAST  FEW 
YEARS,   HAS   BEEN   INFLUENCED 
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LARGELY  BY  THE  IDEA  ON 
WHICH  MONARCHIES  ARE  BASED, 
VIZ.,  THE  "DIVINE  RIGHT  TO 
RULE." 

Promotions  have  been  comparatlyely 
numerous  in  recent  years,  and  firemen  of 
long  standing  in  the  Firemen's  Brother- 
hood are  becoming  the  engineers  of  today. 
These  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  have  been 
thoroughly  schooled  on  the  decks  of  loco- 
motives— men  who  have  earned  their  pro- 
motion hy  passing  through  the  fire  of  bit- 
ter experiences,  many  of  them  having 
served  through  those  dark  and  cloudy 
times  from  1893  to  1898  which  tried 
men's  souls  and  served  to  prove  who  were 
the  men  of  loyal  hearts  and  true  to  the 
principles  of  organized  labor.  It  is  of 
such  men  as  these  that  the  backbone  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  is  constituted,  and  men 
they  are,  every  inch  of  them,  whenever 
and  wherever  you  meet  them  today.  Bat- 
tle-scarred veterans,  you  may  well  term 
them,  even  though  comparatively  young 
in  years.  They  are  not  the  novice  of  12 
or  15  months'  firing  experience,  strutting 
around,  half-fledged  engineers.  They  are 
men  thoroughly  conversant  with  laws  and 
their  usages,  who  realize  fully  what 
Brotherhood  organizations  stand  for,  as 
well  as  the  history  and  inner  workings  of 
such  organizations;  men  who  are  loyal 
are  deeply  devoted  to  the  old  "tried  and 
true,"  and  from  whose  memory  can  never 
be  effaced  the  experiences  of  past  trials. 
Such  are  these  engineers  of  today,  who 
have  TOO  MUCH  COMMON  SENSE 
TO  BE  ACTUATED  BY  ANY  FALSE 
IDEAS  OF  VANITY  BY  VIRTUE  OF 
THEIR  PROMOTION  OR  ELIGIBIL- 
ITY TO  WEAR  AN  "E." 

How  can  any  honest  man  forget  those 
boys — those  comrades  who  stood  at  his 
side  in  the  early  years  of  his  life — who  by 
united  action  succeeded  after  long  years 
of  struggle  and  self-sacrifice  in  establish- 
ing rights  for  the  locomotive  fireman? 
A  man  who  would  pass  over  such  things 
as  these  lightly  must  indeed  be  a  base 
ingrate  and  contemptible  in  the  extreme. 
I  fall  to  see  any  justification  for  such 
laws  as  Sections  27  and  39  in  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  constitution.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  manufactured  sentiment  from 
amongst  the  Crrand  Officers,  and  do  not 
represent  that  prevailing  amongst  engi- 
neers of  today,  as  a  class,  but  I  am  fully 
aware  that  our  journal  would  attempt  to 
refute  this  statement  by  citing  the  vote  of 
the  convention.  YES,  AND  SO  LONG 
AS  OUR  CONVENTIONS  ARE  NO 
MORE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  OUR 


ENTIRE  MEMBERSHIP  THAN 
WHAT  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE 
PAST,  WHY,  OF  COURSE,  IT  IS  AN 
EASY  MATTER  TO  SECURE  THE 
PASSAGE  OF  SUCH  LAWS  AS  SEC- 
TIONS 27  AND  39,  OR  ALMOST  ANY 
OTHERS  THAT  THE  BOSS-MANIP- 
ULATED MACHINE  MAY  DICTATE. 
A  referendum  vote  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  on 
this  question  would,  I  feel,  tell  a  far  dif- 
ferent story  from  what  the  Journal  does 
editorially.  One  of  the  maxims  which 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
often  uses  is,  "Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." It  would  apply  most  beautifully 
in  the  case  under  discussion,  but  deliver 
us  from  such  reasoning  as  is  responsible 
for  THE  EXPULSION  OF  A  MAN 
FROM  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LO- 
COMOTIVE ENGINEERS  BECAUSE 
HE  HAS  DARED  TO  EXERCISE  HIS 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  AS  A 
FREE  CITIZEN  IN  JOINING  THE 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN.  Equal  Rights. 

•      •      • 

An  Interesting  Experience. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the 
various  articles  in  the  October  and  No- 
vember issues  of  our  Magazine  bearing 
on  the  controversy  at  present  prevailing 
between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  our  own  organization  rela- 
tive to  the  jurisdiction  question  and  other 
matters,  I  desire  to  relate  an  experience 
which  I  have  had  recently  as  Chairman  of 
a  Local  Protective  Board  m  a  matter  of 
securing  the  reinstatement  of  a  B.  of 
L.  F.  engineer.  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
experience  has  convinced  me  all  the  more 
firmly  of  the  justice  of  the  position  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  great 
necessity  confronting  it  to  defend  its 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
present  rulers  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  locomo- 
tive engineer,  and  have  for  ten  years  filled 
the  position  I  am  now  holding  with  my 
company,  the  last  five  of  which  I  have 
been  running  passenger. 

The  experience  to  which  I  refer  is  as 
follows:  A  brother  of  one  of  our  lodges 
employed  on  a  certain  system  running 
through  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  discharged 
for  reasons  which  it  was  apparent  to 
every  fair-minded  man  did  not  justify  his 
dismissal  from  the  service.  He  formally 
submitted  his  grievance  to  tlie  lodge  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  in  the  csRe,  and  I,  being 
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chairman  of  the  Local  Protective  Board, 
it,  of  coarse,  became  my  duty  to  take  his 
case  before  the  officials. 

With  this  end  in  view  I  called  apon  the 
general  master  mechanic.  When  I  stated 
the  reasons  for  my  visit  he  told  me  that 
he  would  not  meet  me  on  an  engineer's 
case,  as  I  was  chairman  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
Local  Protective  Board,  and  that  he 
would  not  thus  ignore  the  Engineers' 
committee.  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that 
I  was  an  engineer,  trying  to  act  on  an 
engineer's  case,  but  he  said  that  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Firemen's  committee,  and 
that  he  would  not  meet  me  on  an  engi- 
neer's grievance,  but  would  meet  me  on 
any  fireman's  case. 

He  further  made  the  assertion  that  un- 
less the  B.  of  L.  E.  would  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  take  the  case  of  this  man  up,  he 
would  not  meet  a  committee  from  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  in  the  adjustment  thereof,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  superior  authority, 
but  that  if  the  B.  of  L.  E.  did  refuse  to 
take  it  up,  he  would  meet  any  three  engi- 
neers whom  the  discharged  brother  might 
select  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  his 
grievance.  Upon  the  general  master  me- 
chanic thus  refusing  to  treat  with  me,  I 
immediately  called  upon  the  general  chair- 
man, who  is  himself  an  engineer  of  sev- 
eral years'  standing,  and  advised  him 
what  the  general  master  mechanic  had 
told  me,  and  he  said  that  we  would  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  not  carrying  out 
the  company's  policy  by  refusing  to  meet 
a  committee  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  on  an  engi- 
neer's case,  providing  said  committee  was 
composed  of  engineers.  I  came  back  to 
the  western  terminal  and  called  on  the 
train  master,  and  he  set  the  time  to  meet 
our  general  chairman  and  myself  at  the 
other  division  terminal,  but  when  we 
reached  his  office,  as  per  appointment,  he 
was  not  there,  having  been  called  out  of 
town  on  some  very  pressing  company 
business.  On  his  return  the  next  day, 
however,  he  met  us  at  his  office,  and  we 
had  a  talk  with  him  lasting  about  two 
hours.  He  stated  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing for  us,  and  said  that  we  did  not  talk 
as  the  B.  of  L.  E.  committee  did,  as  we 
wanted  to  bring  our  man  out  of  the  trou- 
ble without  any  blame  attached  to  bim 
whatever,  while  they  acknowledged  that 
one  of  their  men  involved  in  the  same 
accident  was  partially  to  blame. 

As  it  was  useless  to  argue  the  case  fur- 
ther with  the  trainmaster,  we  appealed  it 
to  the  superintendent,  who  declared  he 
could  not  consistently  reinstate  the  broth- 
er in  whose  behalf  we  were  acting,  but 


that  if  we  would  go  above  him  and  have 
this  man  put  to  work,  there  would  be  no 
ill  feeling  towards  the  said  brother  in  the 
future.  He  said  that  our  schedule  gave 
us  the  privilege  of  taking  our  grievance  to 
the  general  superintendent,  so  we  went  to 
the  general  superintendent,  and,  after  pre- 
senting our  case  fully  and  discussing  it 
thoroughly  with  him,  he  advised  us  to  go 
back  home  and  wait  a  couple  of  days,  and 
then  go  and  see  the  superintendent  again. 
We  did  as  he  advised,  with  the  result  that 
the  brother  was  immediately  reinstated. 
We  took  occasion,  pending  the  adjustment 
of  his  case,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  officials  the  case  of  another  brother 
who  had  been  discharged,  and  who  is  a 
member  of  both  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  This  brother  pleaded  with 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  to  handle  his  grievance 
and  to  exert  their  influence  to  save  him 
his  job,  but  he  PLEADED  IN  VAIN. 
They  turned  a  DEAF  EAR  TO  HIS 
APPEAL  and  decided  to  do  nothing  for 
him.  He  then,  hoping  against  hope,  put 
his  grievance  in  our  hands,  on  learning 
that  we  were  meeting  on  the  case  of  the 
other  engineer  who  was  a  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  only,  and  we  very  gladly  rep- 
resented him  before  the  officials,  with  the 
result  that  they  finally  DECIDED  TO 
PUT  HIM  BACK  TO  WORK  WITH 
HIS  SENIORITY  RIGHTS  UNIM- 
PAIRED. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  and  a  condition 
of  affairs  that  I  hope  our  Brotherhood 
will  succeed  in  remedying,  that  Certain 
B.  of  L.  E.  men  during  our  efforts  in  be- 
half of  this  brother  seemed  anxious  that 
we  should  fail  in  securing  his  reinstate- 
ment. They  claimed  that  the  firemen  had 
no  right  to  take  up  his  grievance.  Now. 
judging  from  the  fact  that  the  case  of 
this  man,  who  belonged  to  both  organiza- 
tions, was  TURNED  DOWN  BY  THE 
B.  OF  L.  E.,  and  the  man  himstlf  left 
without  any  hope  of  assistance  from  that 
source,  and  that  subsequently  our  board 
took  the  cape  up  and  PAD  HIM  PUT 
BACK  TO  WORK  in  his  former  position 
as  an  engineer,  it  is  very  plain  to  be  seen 
that  if  this  man  had  not  been  represented 
by  the  B.  of  L.  F.  there  would  have  been 
no  chance  on  earth  for  him  to  regain  his 
employment,  and  he  woulcf  be  now,  and 
probably  for  some  time  to  come,  out  of 
work.  At  least,  to  get  another  position 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
home  town  and  suffer  all  the  inconveni- 
ences and  hardships  of  such  a  course, 
amongst  thorn  being  that  of  separation 
from  his  family. 
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FVom  the  fact  that  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
would  not  do  anything  for  this  man,  a 
member  of  their  own  organization,  the 
conclusion  is  justifiable  that  they  would 
do,  if  possible,  less  for  a  B.  of  L.  F. 
runner,  although  recently  they  have 
benevolently  professed  a  willingness  to 
take  up  any  engineer's  case,  whether  he 
be  a  Brotherhood  man  or  not.  While  the 
case  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  engineer  first  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  we  took  up  with 
the  officials,  was  pending,  the  chairman 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  committee  visited  the 
superintendent,  being  with  him  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  on  leaving  his  office  met  a 
group  of  B.  of  L.  F.  men,  to  whom  he 
boasted  openly,  and  with  whom  he  offered 
to  bet  the  sum  of  $15  that  the  said  B.  of 
L.  F.  engineer  would  not  be  reinstated, 
which  to  my  notion  looked  rather  suspi- 
cious, and  certainly  sounded  very  badly. 
However,  it  is  a  source  of  much  real 
gratification  to  our  boys,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  B.  of  L.  E.  men  as  well,  to  know 
that  his  predictions  were  not  as  accurate- 
ly fulfilled  as  he  would  like  to  have  had 
them. 

The  brother  belonging  to  both  orders 
whom  we  succeeded  in  having  reinstated 
has  been  running  an  engine  for  almost 
ten  years,  the  last  few  of  which  has  been 
on  passenger,  and  he  considers  that  he 
has  EVERYTHING  TO  GAIN  BY  PRE- 
SERVING HIS  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  B.  OF  L.  F.  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
dropping  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  I  don't 
blame  him.  Local  Chairman. 


The  B.  of  L.  E.  Vs.  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  sev- 
eral articles  in  regard  to  the  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  between  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
and  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and  I  think  we  are  in 
the  right,  as  all  that  has  been  said  or  done 
by  us  has  been  forced  upon  us,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  true  and  loyal  member 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  to  protect  their  rights 
as  such,  and  also  to  see  that  each  one  of 
our  members  gets  a  fair  and  square  deal 
and  the  protection  that  he  is  entitled  to. 
In  regard  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Stone 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  "keep 
the  wheels  turning,"  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  engineers  of  this  country  will  not 
stand  by  him  in  this  case,  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  engineers  are  American 
citizens  and  believe  in  every  roan  having 
the  right  to  his  choice  of  any  organization 
they  see  fit  to  belong  to,  even  if  they 
should  deem  it  proper  to  withdraw  from 


one  to  join  another.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  is  doing  itself  more  harm 
than  good  by  having  such  an  unfair  law 
as  Sections  27  and  39  of  their  constitu- 
tion, and  I  say,  if  we  will  stand  our 
ground,  they  will  see  that  they  are  duty 
bound  (to  themselves)  to  lay  down  this 
weapon,  or  it  will  be  the  cause  of  their 
downfall.  What  I  would  like  to  see  is 
this :  Let  all  railroad  organizations  get 
together,  for  in  union  there  is  strength. 
Then  it  is  a  fact  that  each  one  of  us  is  a 
small  army  in  ourselves.  Any  one  can  see 
what  strength  we  would  have  if  we  all  get 
together  and  work  for  one  another,  in- 
stead of  having  these  difficulties  arise  be- 
tween us.  Do  not  understand  me  to  say 
that  I  wish  to  affiliate  with  any  of  them, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  the  different  rail- 
road orders  work  for  and  not  against  each 
other.  J.  H.  Suepahd. 

Lodge  5G9,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Joint  Protective  Board,  Wabash 
Spstem, 

No  doubt  there  are  many  of  you  who 
ore  anxious  to  learn  what  the  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board  accomplished  while  in  ses- 
sion in  St.  Louis.  I  will  endeavor  to 
outline  briefly  as  to  what  the  committee 
did.  First,  the  local  Board  from  my  lodge, 
composed  of  Bros.  Richardson,  Lewis  and 
myself,  and  Bro.  A.  G.  Keeler,  Chairman, 
of  J.  M.  Raymond  Lodge,  met  with  Su- 
perintendent Ferrator  and  Mr.  E.  O. 
Shively,  R.  F.  of  E.  of  the  Middle  Divi- 
.sion,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
local  grievances,  and  am  glad  to  say  that 
we  were  cordially  received  by  those  offi- 
cials. After  three  days'  conference  we 
were  able  to  adjust  all  our  grievances 
satisfactorily,  and  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  division  officials  showed  a  spirit  of 
fairness  in  their  dealings  with  us.  Super- 
intendent Ferrator  agreed  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  improve  the  working  condi- 
tions of  the  firemen  and  to  relieve  them  of 
unnecessary  labor.  This  committee  believ- 
ing that  he  would  fulfill  each  and  every 
riromise  which  he  made,  also  after  the 
kind  and  gentlemanly  feeling  and  just 
treatment  accorded  us  by  Mr.  Ferrator 
and  Mr.  Shively,  we  left  the  office  satis- 
fied that  we  had  accomplished  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  the  welfare  of  the  firemen 
employed  on  the  Middle  Division. 

After  Bro.  Keeler  and  myself  had  fin- 
ished our  business  with  the  division  offi- 
cers we  left  for  St.  Louis,  arriving  there 
on  September  Ifith,  and  immediately  got 
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down  to  basiness  with  the  Board  in  draw- 
ing np  a  wage  schednle  and  a  set  of  work- 
ing rules  for  presentation  to  the  manage- 
ment After  several  conferences  with 
both  General  Manager  Miller  and  General 
Superintendent  Ck>tter  we  came  to  a  satis- 
factory settlement  under  the  present  con- 
ditions that  exist  on  the  Wabash  System. 
One  thing  in  addition  that  we  accom- 
plished,  and  which  the  firemen  can  be 
proud  of,  is  that  General  Manager  Miller 
recognized  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  gave  our  General  Chairman  an 
annual  pass  over  the  entire  system  and  Lo- 
cal Chairmen  quarterly  passes  over  their 
respective  divisions.  But  the  GREAT- 
EST favor  that  he  did  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  was  the  giving  to  the 
Brotherhood  on  the  Wabash  the  RIGHT 
TO  HANDLE  THE  GRIEVANCES  OP 
ENGINEERS  BELONGING  TO  OUR 
ORDER. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  the  just  and 
considerate  treatment  accorded  us  by  Gen- 
eral Manager  Miller  and  General  Super- 
intendent Cotter  should  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  all  of  us,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  firemen  throughout  the  system 
will  put  forth  every  effort  within  their 
power  to  make  their  management  a  suc- 
cess. S.  G.  Lucas, 
Secretary,  Lodge  5S5, 

•      •      • 

Recognition  of  a  Worthy  OfficiaU 

In  the  ranks  of  railroad  officials,  as 
well  as  of  men  of  other  callings,  time  in- 
evitably creates  vacancies,  and  the  young- 
er men,  fresh  from  subordinate  activities, 
step  up  to  assume  the  weight  of  increased 
responsibilities.  Oftentimes  in  the  railroad 
world,  as  in  other  branches  of  industry, 
the  character  and  disposition  of  these  men 
vary.  Some  are  kind  and  congenial,  and 
combine  the  qualifications  of  conserving 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  their  em- 
ployers with  a  capability  of  maintaining 
the  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations 
with  their  subordinates,  from  whose  ranks 
so  many  of  them  advance.  Others,  again, 
seem  to  imagine  that  a  sentiment  of  an- 
tagonism towards  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
employes  should  constitute  an  indispensa- 
ble feature  of  their  capabilities  as  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  of  their  loyalty  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  company.  Of  the  latter 
class  I  have  nothing  further  at  this  time 
to  say,  as  it  is  to  one  of  the  former  I  de- 
sire to  refer.  That  gentleman  is  Mr.  R. 
B.  McCarthy,  who  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted from  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburg  Division  to  that  of  gen- 


eral superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburg,  and  who, 
through  his  vim,  energy  and  determina- 
tion, coupled  with  a  high  standard  of 
merit,  has  succeeded  in  advancing  him- 
self from  the  position  of  telegraph  opera- 
tor to  that  which  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's career  through  his  various  stages 
of  promotion  has  always  been  character- 
ized by  a  kindly  consideration  for  his 
subordinates,  at  all  times  thoroughly  com- 
patible with  the  full  performance  of  his 
every  duty  towards  his  employers. 

Feeling  that  a  man  of  this  character 
deserves  not  only  the  good  will  and  ad- 
miration of  those  who  work  under  him, 
but  is  entitled,  as  well,  to  a  practical  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  and  encourage- 
ment at  their  hands,  the  engineers  of  the 
Pittsburg  Division  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  present  to  him  an  expression  of 
Iheir  esteem  and  regard  in  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions, as  follows : 

"Whereas,  We  learn  with,  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  Mr.  R.  E. 
McCarthy,  superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Division  of  the  P.,  C,  C.  &  St  L. 
R.  R.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  preneral  superintendent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Company's  lines  West 
of  Pittsburg ;  and, 

"Whereas,  We  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  McCarthy  in  the  various 
capacities  in  which  he  has  served  the 
P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  viz.,  that  of 
telegraph  operator,  train  dispatcher, 
trainmaster  and  division  superintendent, 
covering  a  period  of  over  ^  years  of 
faithful  and  meritorious  service ;  and, 

"Whereas,  We  look  back  with  pleas- 
ant recollections  to  all  our  relations  with 
Mr.  McCarthy,  and  we  do  most  heartilv 
commend  and  indorse  his  policy,  which 
has  always  characterized  his  every  act  as 
an  official  as  one  of  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality, at  all  times  being  just  and  con- 
siderate ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  while  we  deeply  regret 
his  removal  from  our  midst,  yet  we  wish 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  advance- 
ment and  to  assure  him  that  in  leaving 
he  carries  with  him  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  every  locomotive  engineer  em- 
ployed upon  this  division  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Columbus.    Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  recognize  and  thor- 
oughly appreciate  and  commend  those 
sterling  qualities  possessed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy of  being  ever  ready  to  meet  the 
most  bumble  employe  as  man  to  man." 

On  this  occasion  were  gathered  together 
in  his  office  men  who  were  running  en- 
gines and  actually  received  orders  from 
him  when  he  served  as  an  operator, 
amongst  them  being  one  in  particular 
whom  I  desire  to  specifically  mention,  and 
who  received  a  special  invitation  from  the 
committee   to  participate   in   the   happy 
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event.  This  gentleman  is  Mr.  M.  J.  Pur> 
cell,  at  present  filling  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  Columbus  shops,  and  formerly 
for  twenty  years  night  roundhouse  fore- 
man of  the  Columbus  and  previously  of 
the  Dennison  roundhouse.  That  Mr.  Pur- 
cell  did  not  himself  advance  to  a  still 
higher  position  than  he  at  present  occu- 
pies is  attributable  to  an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident with  which  he  met  while  perform- 
ing certain  duties  incident  to  his  early 
railroad  life,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  a  leg  and  led  to  an  extremely  ag- 
gravated case  of  neuralgia,  from  which  he 
has  for  many  years  suffered  at  periods  the 
most  intense  agony,  his  affliction  necessar- 
ily rendering  impossible  that  constantly 
close  mental  concentration  and  applica- 
tion to  duty  80  essential  to  steady  ad- 
vancement in  the  railroad  official  world. 
For  many  years,  however,  during  which 
he  served  as  roundhouse  foreman,  his  in- 
cumbency of  that  position  was  at  all 
times  characterized  by  such  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  determination  to  give  every 
man  a  square  deal  as  to  win  for  him  the 
lasting  good  will  and  warm  regard  of  all 
with  whom  the  performance  of  its  duties 
brought  him  in  contact. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  presence  of  "Mat"  Purcell  on 
this  occasion,  as  the  personality  of  this 
veteran  the  more  strongly  reflected  the 
sincerity  of  that  sentiment  which  we  were 
so  gratified  to  express  to  General  Super- 
intendent McCarthy.     A  Participant. 

•      •      • 

An  Item  from  Lodge  14, 

Not  having  heard  anything  from  Lodge 
14,  I  thought  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  might 
think  that  our  lodge  and  members  had 
lost  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Order. 
Not  80,  for  when  you  have  members — and 
young  members,  at  that — who  go  into  the 
field  and  gather  in  fifteen  applications 
for  membership  in  one  month,  a  lodge  is 
certainly  prospering.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  Bro.  Sinica  Bottorfif,  one  of 
our  worthy  members  of  hardly  one  year's 
membership.  With  such  good  young  ma- 
terial in  an  old  lodge  there  is  no  room  for 
lack  of  interest.  The  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  our  lodge  feel  very  kindly  towards 
Bro.  Bottorff  for  his  untiring  zeal,  and 
hope  he  will  continue  in  the  good  work. 
We  also  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  goad- 
ing our  members  on  to  even  excelling  this 
fine  piece  of  missionary  work. 

J.  A.  Fahbell,  Secretary. 


Notice  to  Ohio  Lodges, 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Ohio  State  Legislative 
Board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  will  convene  at  Columbus,  C, 
Wednesday,  January  3,  1906,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Star  Hotel.  The  place  of 
meeting  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon, 
but  will  be  embodied  in  the  notices  which 
will  in  the  near  future  be  sent  to  the  sev- 
eral lodges  throughout  the  estate.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  each  lodge  will  send  a  rep- 
resentative. Much  good  work  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  securing  legislation  favor- 
able to  railroads  employes  if  a  proper  in- 
terest is  shown  by  those  to  be  affected  by 
such  legislation. 

A  most  important  duty  which  confronts 
the  Board  is  the  selection  of  the  right 
man  to  represent  our  Brotherhood  before 
the  Legislature  during  its  approaching 
session.  He  should  be  a  man  tried  and 
true;  one  who  can  have  no  interest  in 
his  work  at  the  Legislature  bat  that  of 
advancing  the  well-being  of  the  men  he 
represents ;  one  who  is  not  susceptible  to 
any  influence  but  that  which  emanates 
from  the  Brotherhood ;  one  who  will  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  work  assigned  him  with 
fidelity,  diligence  and  loyalty,  and  not 
delegate  that  work  to  others  without 
proper  authority  and  justification  for  so 
doing;  one  who  will  exert  himself  at  all 
times  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
the  legislative  interests  of  railroad  em- 
ployes and  wage-earners  in  general,  and 
confine  his  efforts  to  this  field. 

We  trust  that  such  a  man  will  be 
selected  by  the  Board  at  the  coming  meet- 
ing to  fill  this  very  important  position. 

Fraternally  yours, 

F.  p.  McDonald,  Chairman. 

Wm.  H.  Weisel,  Secretary, 

•      •      • 
Accident  Insurance. 

I  have  read  several  articles  in  the  Mag 
azine  bearing  on  the  subject  of  accident 
insurance  being  adopted  for  the  benefit  of 
Brotherhood  firemen.  I  think  the  broth- 
ers generally  would  be  pleased  to  see  an 
accident  department  created.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  glad.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  the  firemen  are  carrying  accident  in- 
surance with  the  different  companies,  and 
when  one  gives  the  subject  a  little  study 
he  must  realize  the  great  advantage  it 
would  be  to  the  Brotherhood  to  have  such 
a  department 
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The  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  daily  disclosing  some  of  the  operations 
of  the  old  line  life  insurance  companies. 
The  big  salaries  that  are  being  paid  to  the 
heads  of  these  associations  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, when  one  comes  to  give  the  sub- 
ject consideration,  leave  a  substantial 
ground  to  doubt  if  the  policy-holder  can 
derive  much  benefit  for  the  price  he  has 
to  pay  for  such  insurance.  Of  course,  it  is 
intended  that  it  shall  be  optional  with  the 


members  as  to  whether  one  carries  the 
accident  insurance  or  not.  It  will  be  easy 
enough  to  handle  the  accident  claims  that 
come  up.  For  instance,  let  each  claim  be 
governed  by  the  action  of  the  local  lodge 
where  such  accident  occurred,  accom- 
panied by  a  doctor's  certificate.  By  this 
means  all  claims  will  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated and  very  little  fraud  can  be  prac- 
ticed by  those  who  are  so  inclined. 

C.  L.  McGabstle. 


In     the     Field 


Third  Vice  Grand  Master. 

The  year  1905  is  now  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  it  will  be  only  a  few  weeks 
until  we  hear  the  bells  ring  out  the  old 
and  ring  in  the  new.  How  time  does 
pass  away !  It  seems  but  yesterday  to  me 
when  I  think  back  to  the  New  Year's 
morning  in  1884,  when  I  was  firing  engine 
No.  87,  and  she  was  laboring  on  White 
City  Hill,  tugging  away  with  twelve  loads 
of  grain  behind  her  and  the  cold  weather 
below  the  zero  mark.  The  night  was  cold 
and  clear,  and  the  music  of  the  church 
bells  could  be  heard  a  long  ways  off  on  a 
night  like  that.  I  thought  to  myself,  if  I 
was  only  at  home  now  and  asleep,  how 
happy  I  would  be.  The  old  year  could  go 
and  the  new  one  come  in  without  any 
ceremony,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but 
I  had  to  work,  and  work  hard,  to  keep  up 
steam.  Time  in  its  wonderful  flight  has 
brought  many  changes,  and  here  we  are 
today,  living  in  a  different  age — a  strenu- 
ous  age,  as  it  were — an  age  when  men  are 
seeking  to  climb  the  ladder  of  fame  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  time  in  the  world's 
history.  Some  men  are  not  particular 
how  they  reach  the  goal  so  hard  striven 
for — if  honestly,  all  well  and  good ;  if 
not  honestly,  why,  any  way  to  get  there 
is  their  part  in  life. 

The  old  world  moves  on  just  the  same. 
Years  come  and  go  as  though  all  men  did 
"unto  others  as  they  wished  done  unto 
them."  If  it  were  not  for  the  selfishness 
of  mankind  there  would  be  no  need  of 
organized  labor,  and  I  might  add  right 
here,  if  it  was  not  for  the  selfishness  of 
men,  we  would  not  need  law  of  any  kind, 


and  our  lawmakers  would  be  minus  their 
jobs.  Our  Brotherhood  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  the  land  for  the  good  of  locomo- 
tive enginemen,  and  no  one  is  more  cogni- 
zant of  that  fact  than  I  am.  Every  few 
days  something  arises  to  prove  this  asser- 
tion. We  are  glad  that  the  Order  can  do 
good,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  never 
come  a  time  when  it  will  fail. 

Since  writing  my  last  letter  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  trip  over  the  Col- 
orado Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  District 
Railway  in  company  with  Bros.  Wills 
and  Pack,  of  the  engineers'  committee.  I 
can  not  remember  when  I  enjoyed  any- 
thing as  much  as  I  did  that  trip.  Any 
one  going  to  Colorado  should  take  a  trip 
over  the  "Short  Line,"  as  it  is  called. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful  and  interesting 
to  look  at.  On  our  arrival  in  Cripple 
Creek  we  were  taken  on  board  the  electric 
cars  and  made  the  trip  to  Victor  over  the 
high  line.  This  is  another  fine  sight  to 
see.  Victor  and  Cripple  Creek  are  in  the 
center  of  the  gold  mine  properties  of  Col- 
orado. While  there  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  ground  great  quantities  of  gold, 
there  also  has  been  much  put  into  the 
ground  prospecting.  This  is  the  part  of 
Colorado  where  the  labor  troubles  were  in 
1904.  I  feel  grateful  to  Bro.  Pack  for  his 
kindness  to  me.  I  shall  always  remember 
it,  and  will  assure  him  that  when  the 
opportunity  affords  me  the  pleasure  I 
shall  be  glad  to  repeat  the  trip. 

Lately  my  work  has  been  confined 
mostly  to  meeting  with  Joint  Protective 
Boards.  I  do  not  have  time  to  visit  the 
lodges  any  more,  so  many  are  the  calls 
for  other  than  lodge  work.     I  met  with 
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the  M..  K.  ft  T.  Joint  Protective  Board 
while  in  session  in  Parsons,  also  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Board  in  Topeka,  which  is 
one  of  our  best  boards,  and  we  are  proud 
of  it.  While  in  Topeka  meeting  with  the 
Board,  Lodge  205  and  the  Ladies  Society 
of  that  city  gave  the  members  of  the 
board  a  fine  reception.  The  entertain- 
ment features  were  good,  which  consisted 
of  singing  and  recitations.  Bros.  Thos. 
Burke,  General  Chairman,  and  Thos. 
Hays,  favored  us  with  short  talks  on  the 
good  of  the  Order.  Their  remarks  were 
appreciated  by  all  who  heard  them.  The 
ladies  did  the  act  right  by  placing  before 
the  visitors  a  magnificent  spread  that  was 
fit  to  set  before  a  king.  How  nice  it  ia 
to  meet  with  each  other  in  this  way.  It 
makes  life  run  much  smoother  and  leaves 
no  rough  edges.. 

It  became  necessary  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Lodge  280,  Thayer,  Mo.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  visited  this  lodge  in 
a  long  time.  I  found  matters  very  much 
to  my  liking  and  have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  officers  of  Lodge  280. 
Thayer,  Mo.,  is  located  in  the  land  of 
the  "big  red  apple,"  and  they  are  there 
without  doubt,  and  you  can  if  you  wish 
have  them  "shown"  to  you. 

I  expect  to  make  a  trip  West  in  De- 
cember, and  shall  endeavor  to  visit  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Tona- 
pah,  Nev.,  and  Portland,  Ore. ;  organise 
at  Bllensburg,  Wash.;  visit  Spokane, 
W^ash.,  and  on  home  again.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  take  me  at  least 
thirty  days  to  make  this  trip.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  catch  up  with  my  work  if 
I  can,  for  I  am  behind  now,  caused  by 
my  long  stay  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  with  refer- 
ence to  the  report  of  our  settlement  of 
the  "jurisdiction"  question.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  the  articles  on  the  "Open 
Door"  were  so  extensively  read.  It  shows 
that  our  members  are  reading  the  Maga- 
zine and  keeping  up  with  the  times.  I 
want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  EVERY 
WORD  I  WROTE  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  SETTLEMENT  IS  TRUE,  regard- 
less of  what  any  one  might  say  to  the 
contrary.  These  quarrels  are  to  be  de- 
plored, but  I  can  not  see  any  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  than  to  STAND  UP 
FOR  WHAT  IS  RIGHT,  regardless  of 
who  likes  or  dislikes  it.  We  are  not  a 
"peace  at  any  price"  movement,  neither 
are  we  so  aggressive  that  we  can  not  see 
the  rights  of  others.  Time  will  prove  that 
we  are  right,  and  at  no  distant  day, 
either.  C.  W.  Maixb. 


Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master. 

While  in  Montreal,  meeting  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  Joint  Protective  Board,  I 
had  the  privilege,  in  company  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Lodges  69,  84,  144,  151,  221 
and  442,  to  meet  with  the  members  of 
Lodges  15  and  335,  at  their  regular  ses- 
sions. From  the  remarks  passed  by  the 
members  and  visiting  brothers  on  Broth- 
erhood matters,  together  with  their  ex- 
periences of  lodge  work  In  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  two  pleasant  and  profitable 
meetings  were  held  that  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten.  We  all  have  ideas  of  our  own 
about  unionism  and  lodge  work,  but  after 
we  hear  others  speak  on  the  work,  then 
we  are  in  a  position  to  see  our  mistakes 
and  profit  by  them  in  the  future.  If  it 
were  possible  to  hold  more  of  these  union 
meetings  among  our  members  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  our  or- 
ganization by  establishing  a  better  and 
more  progressive  feeling  among  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  our  respective  lodges. 

Lodge  15  has  started  out  on  a  new  era 
of  prosperity,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
different  officers  they  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 
One  thing  they  have  not  forgotten  is  their 
old  style  of  initiating  candidates.  If  any 
person  doubts  it,  let  them  give  it  a  fair 
trial. 

When  visiting  Lodge  335  we  found  that 
through  changing  dates  of  meeting  and 
putting  new  blood  to  the  front  in  respon- 
sible positions,  they  are  now  holding  good 
meetings,  and  all  business  is  being  carried 
out  and  conducted  in  a  businesslike  way. 
May  their  efforts  be  rewarded  and  appre- 
ciated. 

On  going  to  Ottawa  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
Lodge  172,  and  was  surprised  to  see  such 
a  good  representation  at  this  busy  season 
of  the  year.  As  this  lodge  has  a  very  effi- 
cient set  of  officers,  who  Insist  on  business 
being  carried  out  according  to  the  laws 
laid  down  in  our  constitution,  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  lodge  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

To  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
Canadian  Union  Meeting  going  to  their 
city,  they  have  already  selected  their  com- 
mittee, and  have  been  promised  some  very 
substantial,  assistance.  It  is  their  inten- 
tion to  give  the  boys  the  best  outing  of 
the  season. 

While  in  Ottawa  I  gladly  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  Bro.  Bldridge  and  his  re- 
spected wife.  Being  the  Treasurer  of 
Lodge  81,  Bro.  Eldridge  Insisted  on  my 
looking  over  his  books,  wh)ch  I  found  a 
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very  easy  task,  as  they  are  models  for 
many  other  Treasurers  to  profit  by,  and 
showed  a  good  balance  in  favor  of  hia 
lodge. 

AS  THE  ENGINEER  REPRESEN- 
TATION OP  OUR  MEMBERS  SEEMS 
TO  BE  A  LIVE  QUESTION  AT  THIS 
TIME,  I  may  be  permitted  to  briefly 
explain  our  position  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
System,  and  the  conditions  that  confront- 
ed our  Joint  Protective  Board  when  en- 
deavoring to  secure  a  new  schedule  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  which  expired 
October  Ist  last.  For  several  years — in 
fact,  long  before  the  present  management 
came  into  ofllce— THE  B.  OF  L.  E.  AND 
THE  B.  OP  L.  F.  HAVE  WORKED 
JOINTLY  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
their  general  grievances  and  securing  new 
schedules.  This  seemed  to  be  SATIS- 
FACTORY TO  THE  MEN,  AND  ALSO 
TO  THE  OFFICIALS,  as  a  good  feeling 
existed  between  all  parties  interested.  As 
the  three-year  agreement  ended  on  Octo- 
ber 1st,  the  oflScers  of  the  company  sum- 
moned the  joint  committees  to  meet  on 
September  27th  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging a  new  schedule  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  one.  While  our  Board  re- 
sponded and  were  willing  to  meet  the  offi- 
cials with  or  without  the  B.  of  L.  E.  com- 
mittee, yet  THE  B.  OP  L.  E.  COMMIT- 
TEE POSITIVELY  REFUSED  TO 
MEET    THE    OFFICERS    OF    THE 


COMPANY  IN  OUR  PRESENCE,  un- 
less our  members  would  withdraw  every 
engineer  from  that  Board.  This  they 
would  not  do,  for  by  complying  with  that 
request  it  would  have  removed  every  ex- 
perienced representative  from  the  meet- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  company  seemed 
Inclined  to  the  view  that,  as  they  were 
the  third  party  in  that  agreement,  and 
HAD  NOT  PREVIOUSLY  BEEN  OF- 
FICIALLY NOTIFIED  OF  ANY  AL- 
TERATIONS BY  THE  B.  OF  L.  E.. 
THE  OLD  SYSTEM  OF  MEETING 
TOGETHER  SHOULD  PREVAIL,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  full  explanations  of 
the  facts  and  due  consideration  given  that 
the  company's  officials  agreed  to  meet  the 
two  committees  separately.  It  seems  very 
peculiar  that  after  the  GOOD  FRIEND- 
SHIP THAT  HAS  EXISTED  FOR 
SUCH  A  LENGTH  OF  TIME  BE- 
TWEEN THESE  TWO  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ON  THIS  ROAD,  IT  SHOULD 
BE  SEVERED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
STRINGENT  LAWS,  AT  A  TIME 
WHEN  SUCH  IMPORTANT  SUB- 
JECTS ARE  UNDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION, the  result  of  which  means  very 
much  to  the  members  of  both  Orders. 
Time  and  experience  will  decide  whether 
this  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction 
or  a  relic  of  ancient  history. 

E.  A.  Ball. 
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Addresses  Wanted. 

Persona  requiring  the  address  or  any 
information  concerning  another  will 
please  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  lodge  located  nearest  the  residence  of 
the  person  making*  such  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  lodge  requesting  that  a 
notice  be  published  in  the  Magazine  in- 
quiring for  such  address  or  other  informa- 
tion, same  will  be  complied  with.  How> 
ever,  the  Magazine  can  not  undertake  the 
office  of  a  collecting  agency  and  must  de- 
cline to  lend  itself  to  such  purpose.  The 
following  requests  have  reached  this  office 
since  the  last  issue.  Information  should 
be  sent  to  the  persons  specified  in  the 
notice : 

OharUe  Owens. — A  member  of  Lodge 
364,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  When 
last  heard  of  was  in  Kern,  Gal.  His  rela- 
tives are  very  desirous  of  locating  him. 
His  description  is  as  follows:  Black 
hair,  black  eyes,  tall  and  a  little  stoop- 
shouldered,  weight  about  160  pounds; 
also  a  little  demented.  Any  information 
concerning  him  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  Thomas  J.  Noonan,  Secretary 
Lodge  364,  B.  of  L.  F.,  186  Maple  street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wallace  Whetstone. — A  locomotive  fire- 
man. His  mother  is  very  anxious  to 
locate  him,  and  any  information  concern- 
ing his  whereabouts  will  be  appreciated. 
Address  all  communications  to  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Whetstone,  708  B.  Guerrero  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

George  Regency. — When  last  heard  of 
was  employed  as  switchman  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Railway  at  Pueblo,  Col.  Any  in- 
formation concerning  his  whereabouts 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  M.  Scollon, 
member  of  Lodge  67,  B.  of  L.  F.,  271 
Farley  avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 

•      •      • 

Lost  TraVeiing  Cards,  Etc. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  traveling  cards,  receipts, 
etc.,  and  the  request  is  made  that  all 
members  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 
Should  they  be  discovered  in  the  posses- 
sion of  persons  not  entitled  to  them  they 
should  be  retained  and  forwarded  to  the 


owner  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lodge 
which  issued  same : 

Traveling  card  No.  9774  and  receipt 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1905,  issued  on  October  1st,  belonging  to 
T.  L.  Hutton,  member  of  Lodge  532,  B. 
of  L.  F.,  was  lost  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
on  November  9,  1905.  If  found  please  re- 
turn to  W.  F.  Rutherford,  Secretary 
Lodge  532,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Box  118,  Wood- 
mere,  Mich. 


A  cknoWtedgments. 

The  following  persons  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge receipts  of  payment  of  claims 
and  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  as 
an  organization,  and  to  the  individual 
members,  for  kindness  and  courtesies  ex- 
tended : 

Airs.  Ida  M.  Piatt,  brothers  and  sisters, 
New  Lebanon,  O.   • 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Briggs,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Fred  Cameron  Tillson,  Oakland,  Me. 


So//j  and  Entertainments. 

Courteous  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office  to  attend  the  follow- 
ing balls  and  entertainments.  The  Grand 
Lodge  force  returns  thanks  and  wishes  all 
an  enjoyable  and  successful  time. 

Lodge  125.— Twenty-third  annual  ball, 
at  Creighton  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  29,  1905. 

Lod^e  JfSl, — Grand  annual  ball,  at 
Turner  Hall,  North  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Tuesday  evening,  November  14,  1905. 

Lodge  SSI. — Second  grand  reception 
and  ball,  at  Auburn  Hall,  Chicago,  III., 
Thanksgiving  eve,  Wednesday,  November 
29,  1905. 

Lodge  J^ll. — Fifth  annual  ball,  at  Quin 
Hall,  McComb  City,  Miss.,  Thursday 
night,  November  16,  1905. 

Lodge  266. — Eighteenth  annual  Thanks- 
giving ball,  at  the  Kaukauna  Opera 
House,  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  Wednesday  even- 
ing. November  29,  1905. 

Ijodge  257.— Twentieth  annual  ball,  at 
Illinois  Hall,  Chicago,  111.,  Friday  even- 
ing. December  15,  1005. 
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The  Home  Account 

The  following  donations  were  received 
at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Rail- 
way Employes  for  the  month  of  October, 
1905: 


B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges,  50,  $12 ;  75. 
$2.36 ;  86,  $3 ;  127,  $25 ;  212, 
$5;  379,  $6;  474,  $5;  486, 
$5;  528,  $5;  539,  $10.    Total. 

L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges,  46, 
$3;  47,  $2.50;  69.  $2;  91.  $3; 
98,  $5;  105,  $2;  107,  $5;  108, 
$1;  110.  $2;  118,  $5;  135. 
$2.50;  140,  $5;  164,  $5;  168, 
$5;   180,  $5.    Total 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 

B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 

L.  A.  C.  Divisions 

L.  A.  T.  Lodges 

O.  I.  A.  Divisions 

James  Costello,  Division  270,  O. 
R.  C 

Members  Division  554,  B.  of  L.  E. 

R.  A.  Dreisner,  Division  46,  O. 
R.  C 

James  W.  Davey,.  Lodge  313,  B. 
of  R.  T 

James  Moreland,  Division  1.  O. 
R.  C 

Cnion  Meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
September  29,  by  Lodge  191 
( flower  fund) 

J.  O.  Johnson,  Rollo,  Mo., 
through  W.  K.  Bell,  Lodge  513, 
B.  of  R.  T 

Wm.  Roadcup,  Division  397,  O. 
R.  C 

J.  R.  Carr,  Division  397.  O.  R.  C. 


53  00 

35  31 

210  60 

176  95 

78  00 

113  65 

158  25 

1  00 

6  00 

2  00 

1  50 

1  00 

IDmc 

W.  S.  Mead,  Division  397.  O.  R. 

C $5  00 

W.  R.  Watta,  Division  397.  O.  R. 

C 1  00 

C.   J.   Lamberton,   Division   397, 

O.  R.  C 1  00 

Geo.  E.  Thomason,  Division  397, 

O.  R.  C 1  00 

James   Gibson,   Division  397,   O. 

R.  C 50 

J.  S.  Baird.  Division  397,  O.  R. 

C 50 

P.  A.  Lynch,  Lodge  75,  B.  oi  L. 

F 3  82 

Geo.  W.  Axe,  Lodge  75,  B.  of  L. 

F 3  82 

From  Elmira,  N.  Y.  (unknown) .  2  00 
From  Baltimore,  Md.  (unknown)  3  00 
C.  A.  Ford,  Division  404,  B.  of  L. 

E 1  00 


9  05 


5  00 

5  00 
5  00 


Grand  total $962  31 

Miscellaneous. — One  box  of  household 
supplies  from  Lodge  328,  L.  A.  T.;  2 
boxes  of  canned  fruit.  Division  49,  L.  A. 
C. ;  1  quilt  from  Division  193,  G.  I.  A. ; 
1  box  of  household  supplies.  Lodge  223, 
L.  A.  T. ;  6  comforts  from  Division  135, 
G.  I.  A. ;  6  comforts  from  Lodge  182, 
L.  A.  C. ;  1  box  canned  fruit  from  To- 
ledo, O. ;  1  box  of  canned  fruit  from  Di- 
vision 25,  L.  A.  C. :  1  box  of  canned 
fruit  from  Division  60,  L.  A.  C. ;  1  box 
of  canned  goods  (sender  unknown)  ;  1 
quilt  from  Division  174,  L.  A.  G. ;  box 
of  tobacco  tags  from  Division  81,  O.  R. 
C. ;  Lodge  25,  B.  of  R.  T. ;  Division  665. 
B.  of  L.  E..  and  Lodge  669,  B.  of  L.  F. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  O'Keefe, 
Sec.  and  Treas.,  R,  R.  M.  H. 
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Beneficiary  Statement 


^    „  .  OrricB  or  Grawd  Sbc&btart  ahd  Tbbasubbb,  ) 

To  SuBOBDiWATB  I/ODQBs:  Peobia,  III.,  November  1,  lOOiS.  f 

-,^,  The  followinK  is  »  statement  of  receiptu  In  the  Beneficiary  Department  for  the  month  of  October, 
Iwo: 


BBCBIPT8. 


3  a 


I 


1 

3  1864 


2i3 
266 
353 
162 
501 
322 
796 
250 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

to 

II 

12  1327 

13  ISBI 

14  1387 

15  102 


7Cll79 
Ti\2f2 

72  347 

73  339 

74  1E>4 
75'436 
7€   34 

77  376 

78  143 
73   7B 

eoiee 

Bl  119 
8^241 
33222 

&^  vs 

35  231 
86  240 
37,171 
88;i4& 
891  ... 
90  .. 
9i;258 


33  't^ 

34  136 

35  137 

36  123 

37  171 


92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

101 
..,102:i:?l 
00  103  365 
25  104  163 
75'10&101 
75,105:  52 
.,.  lO^'ffil 
25  lOeiGO 


so; 109 
00  UO 

75  111 
00  112 

25  m 

50  114 
50  115 
25  116 
BO  117 
75  118 
25  119 


53  nO_ 

54  '309  00  la?  23 


55  60 

66  \m 

57  i923 

56  <213 
m  !434 
eO  340 


61 
62 
€3 
6* 

% 
67 


124  161 

i35,  56 
13^123 


136;  163 
137  L.. 
I38i340 


1391345 

140  397 
14r*74 

142,280 


143 
144 

145 

146 

147 

I4£ 

U^ 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

196  2:4 

157.1  75 

15S-  110 

159  IBS 

160  ISO 
iei|  44 
1G2  467 
i63  145 


208  92 
309199 
210^  5S 
2U'2)68 
212136 
2!3;ie4 
214:346 


■312 
30 
147 

323  54:  315'340  50 
159 


75 


93 


127 
ISO 
346 
136 

U4 

52 

260 

604 

406 

162 

151 

196 

114 

11 

49 

418 

i&3;ie9 

184   85 

m\  83 

196  .... 
167  117 
183,382 
1891234 
L90|  25 
191238 
192  351 
1'33'  65 
194  391 
1^5108 


2]6|l44 
217,202 
218  221 

2l9:i9l 
230  531 

222149 
233  307 

224  83 

225  67 

226  274 

227  68 
226413 
223  288 
330!  549 
2311..., 
2321238 
233,202 
234ll56 
235:313 
236  461 
237I375 
238 '28S 
239|  43 
240  336 
241273 

242  257 

243  106 
344  168 
245  1C& 
246199 

247  322 

248  362 
249163 
250  166 
251315 
S2  333 
^53  322 
254.112 
256  74 
2551  T^ 
257;  87 

^  39 


25  27V  110 
60  278!  29 
50  379!.,. 
SO280:]20 
50  391' 193 
2821  33 
233' 130 
284,618 
235  392 
286'123 
387  869 
383  93 
389158 
290127 
291104 


25 
00 
£5 
50 
50 
25 
25 
00 
75 

50 

50 

00 

75 

25 

75 

75 

75 

00 

75 

25, 

00  3 


50  339163 


50 


2)00  79 
201303 
202  213 
2m  195 
20*, 19S 

205  ,-, 

206  54 
20-/ 268 


360  775 

281  57 
362  243 
263150 
364    70 

265  432 

266  231 

267  119 
368  55 
269150 
270133 
271  111 
2731  e? 
2?3'l94 

274  113 

275  211 
276|30a 


00 

75 

50 

50 

50 

25 

5tJ 

75 

00 

00 

50 

25 

50 

75 

00 

50 

00 

75 

75 

75 

50 

75 

75 

25 

50 

00 

00 

75 

75 

26  , 

25  L^ 

50 

SO 


295i237 
396;257 
3971222 
29S!l44 
239'147 

300  143 

301  87 

302  330 
3QG130 

304  211 

305  82 

306  364 
307180 

308  77 

309  453 
210  212 
3111  ^ 
_ 12- 185 
313'317 


314 

3)5 

316 

317 

318 

319 

32!U 

321 

;E2 

323 

324 

325 

326  184 

327l2^ 

32*  124 

339'..- 

330.273 
117 
120 


231 
3JZ 
333 
334 

335 
336 
337 
338 
3?3 
340 
341 
342 
3431 
34+1 


379 


345 


38 
90 
292 

143 

69 

120 

191 

,,195 

'I  28 

103 

153 


346|  29 
347  99 
34Blt30 
349,306 
3501117 
351  33 
35e!.,., 
353114 
354,.... 
355^172 
356212 
3571  73 
353,11 1 
3&3|  76 
360' 106 
36liU9 
3621 .,. . 
363  403 
364110] 
365  55 
366!  Sb 

367  Ifje 

368  114 

369  1^0 

370  34 

371  162 
372.115 
373il55 
3741237 
375;  i52 

376  ea 

377';65 
378:569 
373  3t/7 
330|  49 
381.  247 
3821126 
383:137 
3S4|i58 
'385  95 
3361  47 
387'  7* 
.338  191 
389  121 
3^162 
391  183 
.393  165 
353  195 

394  20 
395107 

395  132 
397  i  70 
398:  90 
599  126 

400  222 

401  247 
402,114 
4031  54 
404'  84 

405  219 

406  50 

407  220 
4(^.  IfiO 

409  184 

410  164 

411  214 

412  145 
413;  60 
414  143 


415, 117 
416  210 

417|  78 
418  234 
4^1,117 
420   86 


429  191 

430|... 
431  j  72 
43'2;196 
433  63 
434,174 
435128 
436:237 
4^7    35 

438  130 

439  iOO 

440  177 

441  no 

442  102 
443; I ]8 

.44,267 
445:136 
446  326 
4471  72 

448  645 

449  294 

450  259 

451  137 
453;  77 
453'  49 

454  165 

455  197 

456  126 

457  148 

458.  57 

459,  60 
460:  98 
461  115 
462: 169 
463  ISO 
4€j!I139 
46S:i89 

466  204 

467  105 
4681  30 

469  112 

470  130 
471 :  40 

472  323 

473  ... . 

474  81 
5  102 

476  71 

477  , . . . 
479,1.54 
4-79  SI 

sol  33 
4i?l3l0 
482  158 
483,  53 


4B4  150 
485.840 
4«|it2 

487L.. 
4fcal  71 
435  150 
4'30'ltiO 
491 1  75 
43Q,236 

493  51 

494  133 
496  78 
496  91 
497' 130 
498  i  107 
4991  43 
MO  79 
501  147 
5021219 
503:144 

44 
^63 
506^1;^ 
507  125 

5J9|  78 
5l0|t77 
511207 
512!  87 
5Uil3l 
514;  98 
515'136 
5l5'ia6 
517),.. 

518  f  44 

519  145 

520  49 


00 

75 

75 

UO 

25  504, 

75  505' 

25 

50 

5fJ 

75 

25 

75 

50 

QQ 

50 

50 

00 

75 

00 

50 

25 

35 

50 

00 

25 

00 

50 

00 

00 

25 

50 

50 

75 

75 

00 

75 

00 

75 

50 

75 

50 

25 


196  75 
85  50 
S5  50 


334  35 
149  25 
7H75 

84  75 
130  75 
276  75 
181  50 
168  00 
44  25 
142  50 
^7;'  67  75 
&S8  141  75 
569123  75 


52il50 
525  166 


535.147 

5:«. 

537,  65 
533  152 
5X^  144 
5^.'  .... 
541  128 
542,172 
543,228 
544 1 138 
545|  84 
>16l  46 
5471  57 

548  7S 

549  114 

550  66 
551!.... 
562 


61  50 


57  75 
\WQO 
135  75 

64  50 
135  00 

97  50 
120  75 

77  25 


21  00 

80  25 

57  00 

96  00 
116  25 

77  35 
143  25 

64  75 

58 
197 
171  75 

94  50 


*l- 


132  75 
52  50 

5961130  50 
597! 114  75 
596'  84  75' 

599  60  00: 

600  119  25 
6OI'  162  00 
K?2:i56O0 
GOa'  7D50 
604  34  50 
605156  00 
6X  41  25 
607  72  75 
60e  113^5 
609;  62  25 

610  64  25 

611  63  75 

612  67  50 
613J  39  00 
614,332  50 
615  106  75 
616'  49  60 

83  25 
3100 
96  00 
07  00 
55  50 


622 
623 
634 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629  33 
^30,1  95 
631,  87 
6321  44 
633. IQO 
G34  147 
635. 117 


43 


542,  93 
643  25 
644,  51 
645!.,, 
646  2J2 
647i  70 
643   35 

649  30 

650  34 

651  84 

652  73 
S53.117 
654,  44 
656  53 
6&el  90 
^7  75 

658  86 

659  78 

660  70 

661.  39 

662.  48 
6^3  US 
664;  57 
665,  SI 
G66  .... 
6671  42 
668!  9G 
H69i  35 
670'l44 
671   66 


60 

21 
50 
67 

58' 
117 
6S2  27 
683:.... 
684,... 
665' 
686 
637, 
688 
f^ 
690 


Received  during  month  of  October $104,562.75 

f    3. ...$3,000      $9.0001 


Dlsbnrfled  dnrlns  month  of  October,  account 
Beneficiary  Claims .^^. 


4... 
1... 
3... 


2.000 
1,600 
1,000 


4.000 

67.000 

4.000 

760. 

1.600J 


$76,260.00 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  8.  CARTER,  G.  8.  and  T. 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Paid  by  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer*  from  September  80,  1906,  to 

October  31,  1005. 


¥ 

NAMES. 

1 

SO 

Death  or 
Disability. 

Date. 

1140 

L<.^iini^]  W,  Smith 

Death  .... 

May  10,  1905 

llOS 

Edwunl  T.  Dnwdon.  . 

174 

Disability 

Sep.  18,     " 

10€0 

Jer«'mkfi>i  I>Driov»ii. , . 

116 

Death  ... 

May     7.     •• 

list 

Jo»in  Qutelejr ,,. 

11 

Aug.    5.     " 

11S7 

Q<-r4?s..'  H.  Baoth.... 

.-..S8 

•' 

"      13,     '• 

11S8 

W:i  lilt  111  S,  W*liK)ti... 

ti^» 

«« 

«        7      <i 

11*0 

P.  '  '    -      liun  ,....,.. 

:r'2;  DiaabUitj  1  Sep.  14,     " 

lltl 

M                 1.  KLhffiiti^ti 

:;i>4    Death  ....    Aug.  12.     •• 

IIM 

Pi                 iftins 

:>il4|        ••      ....      "        9.     '• 

1114 

D<   . ....:  Li.ahpjr 

;. «       "     .         "     10,    •• 

lift 

Jmtni^s  W.  E<*«iTi 

^;Li2       "     ...      "     14.    •• 

lite 

RclK'rt  V.  tVmthflrlv 

Iik3 

"      ....   July    8,     •• 

lltT 

ChjirLim  C.  tit^mUn 

;  so 

"      .     .    Aug.14.     " 

fits 

Jofjii  A.  KemiiMly 

i.Jl 

•      . ..'    "20,     " 

•11M 

4HJ) 

••      ..         "        2,     " 

IflOO 

■i75 

••      ....      "        9,     •• 

IflOl 

H.  1..  HrlijcH 

115 

"      ...        ••        6.     •• 

IflOS 

Ptm<|  }'^nr#,,.,......... 

:iHO 

Disability      "      10.     •• 
Death...!     "      23.     " 

IflOt 

Ja  mU  M.  Miller. 

tiTA 

lfl04 

JoKin  ■\.  Hiiknr 

:■•:! 

"      .  .        "        6.     '• 

IflOt 

Riiii^r,   K.  Mrh>rp 

Ir^JI 

Disability   July  25.     " 

ISM 

EcluTtr  (',  Ki.wlvH 

1H} 

Death  ....    Aug.  13,     " 

1*07 

Wil.utiii   A.  Sulli'.  tm. 

-;52 

"      .           "      12.     " 

ISOH 

0<     re    MurJ-l 

■JI          "        ...1     "      24.     " 

itot 

H c^r  II    K\^nrtE 

VJ7         ••      .      1     "      13.     •' 

1SI0 

Ot    rEe  VV.  HiJilf> 

i'13    Disability,     ••      14,     •• 

isn 

Johrj  <i.  SpflilAlj  .    . 

ri4,  Death  ...        ••      13.     •• 

Iflit 

Al  M^-.   V|-,rHirk 

^:.l'       "      ....1    "      22.     " 

lfll4 

W                ^VntklMA 

UH          ••       ..     !     •'       10.      '• 

1>1» 

Jo                .Miinti 

111      '•    ....;   ••    15.    " 

itie 

W               r  iTiifenil.l 

10         ••       ...      "      22.     •• 

K17 

Sft.-iiUr-j    ^Vcy 

!m         "                 ••      22.     " 

191(1 

iM         "      .   .        "      2?».     " 

Kit 

CI.  .'r<.  H.   H<*«rvr^r 

t,M        ••      .           ••      21.     " 

ttto 

UH-r  W.  Oftltli'y  .,. 

UIH        "            1     '•      31,     " 

issi 

TJ ai*  MuTirfii'. 

tL»l         ••      ..       Sep,     1,     " 

IMS 

Wdiiiui.  H.  rHhuiiiL. 

:J13|        ••            !  Aug.  22,     •' 

lt94 

R<  1.  rt  4    Mn«l»'iilnilt 

fVHl    DiBubility      •«      25,     •* 

1SS6 

Ec^'..  V,  K'H.f!..   .   , 

'.VAii       "      ..       Sop.  23.     •• 

1SS6 

W.LlUT    K%-lT1inilll 

'*s*j;  Death  ...     Aug.  28.     •' 

ltS7 

Joh'i  'A,  ll'>l1nMil 

:.!(0 

•|      .   .       ••      26.     •• 

itts 

Nc'tTLH  L    Ui.ttnl 

,.<  i2 

.«      24,     .. 

Iftt 

Eii.ji  Z.  ford 

a48 

'• 

Sep.     4.     " 

1SSU 

Pi.^nk  M    Fipher, 

^^72       "     .... 

Aug.  12,     «• 

IfSS 

Hrnrj  K.  Bi^kf-r  .. 

13         "        .. 

Sep.     9.     •• 

1SS4 

Pr;»jik  U.  Prk'v 

H)4         •'        ...    ,Fuly20,     •' 

itss 

ClMirlcW  E.  Parktr 

72         ••      ...iSep.     5.     •• 

1SSS 

H<  i.ry  J.  Meldrum 

JHOl        "      ....    Aug.  24.     " 

ISSl 

Lciiir-  L,  Ayrist. 

fiT;S         "      .     .    July    3.     •♦ 

IISS 

Wui    A    ilflUldliir-  . 

2M8,  Disability!  Sep.     ft.     •♦ 

ISSI 

Nf-ri  Wjillar.H 

1.-4 

"      16,     •♦ 

Fractured  skull $1 

Paralysis.... ;    1 


Derailing  of  engine 

Inflammation  of  bowels 

j    l.lhM.      " 

13,     " 

i      7r>ii     •« 

7.     " 

Typhoid  fever 

1  i.r.iM'    " 

2'     " 

Asthma 

1.<KH.        " 

7,     " 

Locomotor  ataxia 

3.CMH»       •* 

7.     " 

Derailing  of  engine 

.fHKI       «« 

7.     " 

Collision 

1       ..5<Ht        •« 

7.     " 

>rowning 

1      ,5 

7.     •• 

ntlammation  of  bladder 

,ff1  H  1        •« 

?:  :: 

lun  over  by  cars 

;    ,fnM^    " 

Jephritis 

„;► • 

7.    •• 

)erailing  of  engine   .... 

1     ,(KII^    •* 

!•   " 

'oHision 

'          .(,.N1          •• 

7,     •• 

Collision 

.1 •• 

7.     " 

Heart  disease 

.t " 

.7,     •* 

Amputation  left  hand 

.{irill        •« 

7,     •• 

Struck  by  moving  train 

.fHKi        •« 

7,     " 

Paralysis  of  heart 

,.[.l»n        " 

!•     " 

Amputation  right  fo«»f . 
Struck  by  passing  train. 

J.I  HI         •« 

7,     " 

.2,1.1     " 

2'     " 

Derailing  of  engine  — 

./,IM:i                .« 

7.     " 

Suicide 

7.     " 

Collision 

,f,lH^         .. 

Z-     " 

Amputation  left  arm  .. 

:t,<io,i    .« 

7.    •« 

Typhoid  fever 

.f.,1..    " 

I'     " 

Cancer  of  the  bowels  . .. 

.f.llo    " 

7.     " 

Derailing  of  engine 

.f-mn     " 

7.     •• 

Derailing  of  engine 

,,f»iM>      " 

7.     " 

Gall  stone 

Ul)<l»       '* 

.\ppendicltis 

2.00H>      " 

7!     ** 

Typhoid  fever 

^!::  :: 

Derailing  of  engine  — 

7,     " 

Falling  from  engine 

Appendicitis 

Collision 

.51  HI      •• 

7,     *' 

.5(wi      " 

7,     " 

,5(Hi       " 

7,     " 

Amputation  left  hand  . 

,5t 

Bright's  disease 

ColTlslon 

.fii.-i      " 

7.     " 

7.     " 

Drowning 

Crushed  between  engine 

■  \t 

7.     " 

1 

and  tender 

1500'     " 

17,     " 

Heart  failure 

1,600     •• 

17,     •• 

Falling  from  moving 

train  

3,000      " 

U'    " 

Collision 

[.500      " 

17.    •• 

Collision 

.500      " 

17.    " 

Run  over  by  engine 

,500     *• 

12'    " 

Strangulated  hernia...- 

Derailing  of  engine 

Consumption  of  lungs.. 

,500i     •' 

18,    " 

.500      •' 

25.    •* 

2,000      •• 

25,    *' 

Consumption  of  lungs.- 

5001     " 

26. 

51  death  and  disability  claims,  aggregating  $76,250. 

Pending  Claims  October  31,  1905. 

78  death  claims  aggregating : •^IS*?^ 

14  disability  claims  aggregating ■     22.000 

ToUI  of  92  claim*  aggregating S1S^  600 


^ 
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Statement  of  Death  and  Disability  Claims 

Filed  ivltb  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  During  tlie   month   Ending 

NoTember  15, 10O5« 


iste 

I2t7 
19t8 
IflOO 
ISOO 
ISOl 

itos 
isot 

1S04 

ltO» 

II 

lt07 

ItOO 

1S09 

1S10 

ISll 

ISIS 

ISIS 

1S14 

IS16 

isie 

1S17 
1SI8 
1SI9 
ISSO 
1S«1 

isa« 

IS2S 
1SS4 
ISSS 
1S96 
1SS7 
1S28 
1SS9 
ISSO 
ISSl 
ISSS 
ISSS 
tSS4 
1SS» 
1SS6 
1SS7 
1SS8 
1SS9 
1S40 
1S41 
1S4S 
1S4S 
1S44 
IS4» 
1S46 
1S47 
1S48 
1S49 
lt»0 
1S»1 
ISSl 
1S»S 
ISfii] 
lSfi6] 
1S»6 


NAMES. 


Death  or 
Disability. 


Date  of 
Filing. 


Alleged  Cause  of  Death  or 
Disability. 


Am't 
of  Ins. 


Christian  T.  Zimmennan 
Millard  F.  Hunter.. 
Jesse  E.  Darling.... 
Reuben  B.  Helm.... 
William  G.  Seaman, 
Charles  £.  Jodrey  . . 

Ia  ■■  1^  II.  Brtley 

Ch.irl>-^n  A^  A^Jl•^I^^Jl 
Th  inu.^  L.  Smith., 
VI I  ilii'im  J.  MeGregrjr 

Jcl  ri  Hiirrell 

Lk-  I;  v  BiiTicmft.. .. 
Jfti  i<  ^  f^,  Aclahii  .., 
CJnirli  >*  DunjTla^.  . 
T!i  iMiH  .r.  HuntcrK 
E'-'T  itt  QrlJTce  ..... 
Wi.'  fiv]n  T^'bbft... 
CV  u  h  «,  r:.  Mnrray 

W  in-r  Uri* 

CI  ■  if  H&a^}it4^1^Ti 
Ch  Lfl-r;   A.  NlI*-**... 
CI    .rh-fl  IL  Brn^vn 
H     :rv  A.  ASi'Clatu 

Q.-.T-r.  IViinTiir-r.    . 
E(l'.^  U-l   VV,  Mi]h-r 
Pr.   i  KH.Iij.fH.r.L 

H'lr  r  '•  S  II  ill  311  IT*.       . 

F.  .1.    f,Hj;ilMllin 

\V:i  !LiM  U-.  J^laaif liter 

■J.  '   .   M'lrr.iv. 

H-    If  ■     '     .1  lubf^T*.  .  - 
Vi  1  ;■. !;lnl  r-'i'Ufc'V   . 
J.  v\  .  vh'Clwsn 
E--i^  ^t  [t.  vvsi*.,h 

Lai"^  Tflii"**    I  liH'l    . . 
Ti;t-v    ,\,  .\i]tii]ni« 
Fr-  'i  STr..nif 

G.  V    Mur-hftll  , 
W    S    [knvr'U[iiirt  . 
R  ■  iiiril  K,  Kpiiiip 
Fr  <:.k  Criiwfoni. 
D  ,      >   \t    M  ,tv 

c:  i-H  !'  I 

R  •    ,^-    .. 

.u  ■•:  iir. 

R      !'       l!.r..l,MJ 

O     !tr  liratffni 
p.  t-T  J.  Jih'fMl^i'tj 
Ell  M    rf'he]r-»tb 
Suiiiai>l  fi('rKLnti>Ti 
H  uiv  E.  St»^r]ini; 
B-  II   It.  ftheildt 
G-     r--    A.  C*npk*f. 
Fr    I   II     lliinirk'k 
Bi.eIi  ]4:lj  l>.  I^a^'f^Qpi^rt 
R    '  I.  [jfurifcirrRpni  ., 
G-     r^^"  W.  Tliiiiua!! 
H    -ry  lu  Butt*    ,.. 

O     I    Thornrmon 

H.trriK    A.  W V-  r 


174 
510 
200 
677 
424 
187 
485 
114 
396 
117 
127 
27« 
344 
218 
287 
547 
477 
391 
333 
059 
124 
1 
141 
194 
25 
420 
605 
560 
434 
497 
182 

!     94  1 

I  241  1 

232 

513 

597 

539 

i  271 

191 

1  116 

,  298 

;  t>41 

121 

592 

377 

2<<6 

,  265 

'  673 

I     64 

.S33 

249 

202 

622 

226 

23 

212 

139 

442 

250 


Death  ...  Oct. 


Disability 
Death  '.'.'.'. 


Disability 
Death  .... 


Disability 


Disability 
Death  ... 


Disability 
Death  .... 
Disability 
Death  .... 


16, 
16, 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23, 
23. 


26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
27, 
30, 
30. 
.30. 
30. 
30. 
31. 
31. 
31. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

3, 

4. 

4. 

6. 

6, 

6. 

6, 


8. 
8. 
9. 
() 

lo! 

10, 

11. 
11. 

13. 
13. 
13, 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13, 
15, 
15, 


I 

Collision -...fl.aOO 

Car    r  r  r^f  bowels l^fiOO 

Co  >      .11  rtlon 1,600 

Di l.fiOO 

Ei fiOO 

Ai                          I '  ion  of  left  hand  1 ,500 

Ai               :;    1,500 

D<  I  u.HLi;  ii£  c limine 2,000 

1)1       1  inif 1,500 

Bn-l  IS  fllseaje 1500 

Co  :  -!   n I  i,5*)0 

Co  I  ^— tion  of  heart  and  luneri..!  IJiOO 

Dit     1^31.., 1.500 

Co;  ,-.i,in l,f,0<j 

Str.i...:iihii-.l  h.'pnia 1.500 

Cm  -'irii  r,    I-  ..     1,000 

T]:-' •■i.|  t.  ■..  :■ '  1.500 

Tj:  ;    :.i  ka,  r i.mio 

Pr      M  1  inia 1.500 

Cc  i  . '  1  i.n  . .  1  ^p.0O 

Peru..iiiHs ..  1.000 

St ri]  [■  k  iiiv  rj^N  r1  ]ig  train 1  JjOO 

OU^truoiSniii  nf  bowels ■  1,500 

Ty jiliipid  fe I  f  r  1 ,500 

FalllnK  bttwct^n  eng.  and  temlt-r,  1.500 

ConiifTm !  i.5iio 

Bojt<*r  eiplofliou i  2.000 

Derailing  of  nnelne 1,500 

Brjj^ht'a  diieaHft 1.500 

,  CsM*- r  r>f  Khonltler 1.500 

I  Cf-IU-i.m 1.500 

Tjplinii]  tvvr^r 1,500 

Coal  inlnn  flfridf-nt 1.500 

Bci ter  ^^KLtloMlott I  l  ,500 

Streii'k  Ipv  niiivlng  engine  ...      ..  1,500 

Tji.hnid  fever,,  1,-500 

Tj  ;       fl  tfvVT l.^iOO 

Tj    f.  -'A  fi-vur.., l.OOO 

CV-l.L^;.^n 1.500 

Tumor  In  braJu.. 1,500 

Bum*         ,  MHf 

RliniirnntipiTn... 1.500 

Co M^M 111 |ht  1"M  r,f  lungs IJAMY 

Ai  .  1   1  r    I     r,  ..f  ri  jht  hand 1 .500 

Cf,ii»6»uu l,50O 

Striking  projecting  rock  ....  1  ,.^^00 

Derailing  of  engine 1 ,500 

Consumption  of  lungs 5^)0 

Collision 1  .o(M> 

.   12  TfOO 

Typhoid  fever '.'.".  TjniO 

Boiler  explosion i  500 

Collision 1 ,6^)o 

Typhoid  fever 1.500 

Amputation  of  right  foot. ...  1 ,5«)0 

J  ,5^)4] 

Sundry  injuries r.'j(Hl 

Collision tmhi 

Derailing  of  engine 1 ..'.( K) 

Neck  brolcen  by  sand  pipe  ..  :iftO 

Tj-phoid  fever 'j  (hjO 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  CARTER, 

G.  S.  and  T. 
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S,uarterlp  Dues  pfotice 

Office  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  L.  F. 
Peobia,  III.,  December  1,  1905. 
To  Memben  of  Subordinate  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers— Yoa  are  hereby  notified  that  the  dues  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1906,  are  now  payable,  and  mast  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  on 
or  before  January  1, 1906.  Said  dues  shall  be  such  an  amount  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  several  Lodges,  provided,  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($9.50)  for  each  member  carrying  a  beneficiary  certificate  of  three  thousand  dollars 
($8,000),  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($6.50)  for  each  member  carrying  a  beneficiary  cer- 
tificate of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000), five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  each  member  carrying  a 
beneficiary  certificate  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,500),  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($3.50)  for  each  member  carrying  a  certificate  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  and  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  member  who  shall  carry  a  certificate  of  five  hundred  dollars 
($500).  All  beneficiary  members  now  enrolled,  and  those  admitted  prior  to  February  1, 
1906,  are  liable  for  the  dues  above  referred  to.  All  members  initiated  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues  for  the  said  quarter,  as 
provided  in  Section  171  of  the  Constitution.  Beneficiary  members  initiated  during  the 
month  of  January  are  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  quarterly  dues  for  the  above  quarter. 
All  officers  and  members  are  requested  to  give  the  foregoing  their  careful  and  strict  at- 
tention, and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Any  member  failing  or  declining  to  make 
payment  as  above  provided  will  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  Order, 
as  per  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  said  expulsion  taking  effect  January  2, 1906. 

Yours  fraternally, 

W.  S.  Carter,  G.  S.  and  T.  J.  J.  Hannahah,  G.  M. 


Grand  Dues  Notice 


Office  of  the  Grand  Lodob,  B.  of  L.  F. 
Peoria,  III.,  December  1,  1905. 
To  Members  of  SubordincUe  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  ($1.25)  for  semi-annual  Gr;ind  Dues  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1906,  is 
now  payable,  and  must  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  on  or  before  January  1, 
1906. 

Any  member  failing  or  refusing  to  make  payment  of  his  Grand  Dues  as  above  required 
will  Btand  expelled,  said  expulsion  taking  effect  January  2d.  Collectors  are  required  to 
deliver  their  returns  for  Grand  Dues,  together  with  the  proper  statements,  to  the  Treas- 
urers of  their  Lodges  n  .t  later  than  January  5th,  and  Treasurers  are  required  to  forward 
the  same  so  as  to  reach  the  Grand  Lodge  not  later  than  January  20th,  as  provided  in 
Section  169  of  the  Constitution. 

Yours  fraternally, 

W.  S.  Carter,  G.  S.  and  T.  J.  J.  Hannah  an,  G.  M. 


Notice  to  Treasurers 


Office  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  L.  F. 
Peoria,  III.,  December  1, 1905. 
To  Treasurers  of  Subordinate  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers— You  are  hereby  notified,  as  provided  in  Section  63  of  the  Constita- 
tloii,  that  no  beneficiary  assessment  is  required  for  the  month  of  December,  1905,  and 
ttiat  therefore  none  has  been  levied  for  said  month. 

Yours  fraternally, 
W.  S.  Carter,  G.  S.  and  T.  J.  J.  Hannah  an,  G.  BL 


Notice  to  Secretaries 


Office  of  the  Grand  Lodoe,  B.  of  L.  F. 
Peoria,  111.,  December  1,  1905. 
To  Secretaries  of  SubordifuUe  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers— Pursuant  to  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  you  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  expelled  all  members  who  fall  to  make  payment  of  their 
Quarterly  Dues  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1906,  and  semi-annual  Grand  Dues  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1906.  The  names  of  said  members  must  be  reported  to 
yuu  by  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  not  later  than  January  2d,  and  by  yon  reported  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  as  per  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  immediately  thereafter.  Failing  to 
report  the  names  of  expelled  members  as  herein  provided,  the  Grand  Lodge  will  hold 
Subordinate  Lodges  liable  for  their  assessments,  as  per  Section  66  of  the  Constitution. 

Yours  fraternally, 
W.  S.  Carter,  G.  S.  and  T.  J.  J.  Hannahan,  G.  M. 


Notice. 

AH  communications  intended  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Ladies  Department  of  the 
Magazine  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed 
to  the  Editress,  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Strong, 
527  Greene  street,  Boone,  Iowa. 


Christmas  "Greeting, 

My  own  Christmas  greeting  to  you, 
dear  sisters,  I  send  in  Madeline  Bridges' 
little  poem : 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits 
brave, 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true, 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  shall  come  back  to  you. 

Give   love,  and   love  to  your  heart  will 
flow, 
A  strength  in  your  utmost  need ; 
Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will 
show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 
'Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do ; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 


Holidap  Greeting. 

The  Ladies  Department  extends  to  its 
readers  the  time-honored  greetings,  "A 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year!"  Not  from  force  of  habit,  either, 
but  from  a  feeling  of  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare. This  is  our  last  number  for  the 
year.    We  have  labored  faithfully  to  make 


our  pages  interesting  and  profitable  to 
you,  and  trust  that  we  have  succeeded  to 
an  extent.  We  wish  to  improve  our  de- 
partment constantly  during  the  year  to 
come,  and  ask  your  help  in  obtaining 
bright,  original  contributions. 

And  as  the  Merry  Christmas  bells  ring 
in  family  reunions,  the  railway  trains 
crowded  with  children  coming  home,  the 
table  fairly  groaning  with  the  good  things 
to  eat,  be  merry,  enjoy  your  feast,  but 
don't  forget  to  send  from  your  table  a  lib- 
eral portion  to  the  table  of  the  poor.  Re- 
joice! Let  the  whole  land  be  full  of 
chimes  and  carols.  Let  bells,  silver  and 
brazen,  take  their  sweetest  voice,  and  all 
the  towers  of  Christendom  rain  music, 
and  the  Ladies  Department  will  join  in 
wishing  all  its  friends  and  readers  a 
Merry,  Merry  Christmas! 


From  the  Grand  President. 

Auditing  Accounts, 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
practice  which  seems  to  be  in  vogue  in 
many  lodges,  wherein  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees accepts  the  reports  submitted  by 
Treasurers,  showing  the  balance  on  hand, 
without  a  verification  thereof.  After  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  have  been 
checked  up,  the  Trustees  should  require 
that  the  Treasurer  show  the  balance  on 
hand,  either  in  a  bank  or  in  some  other 
equally  safe  depository.  The  fact  of  the 
Trustees  insisting  upon  this  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  honesty  of  the  Treasurer.  It 
is  simply  good  administration  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  that  the  board's 
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work  may  be  thorough.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  lodge  funds  are  trust 
funds,  and  that  the  official  relations  be- 
tween the  officers  should  be  based  upon 
good  business  principles.  It  is  to  tlie 
interest  of  the  Treasurer  that  the  Trus- 
tees are  in  a  position  to  state  that  on  a 
certain  date  they  examined  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  found  them 
correct,  and  the  required  balance  immedi- 
ately available.  No  disbursements  should 
be  made,  except  the  payment  of  grand 
dues  and  insurance  assessments,  unless  n 
voucher  or  warrant,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Treasurer.  In  the  payment  of 
grand  dues  and  insurance  assessments  to 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  the 
law  specifically  authorizes  the  Treasurer 
to  forward  the  amount  due  without  await- 
ing the  action  of  the  lodge  thereon.  In 
the  collection  of  quarterly  dues,  the  law 
provides  that  in  addition  to  the  amount 
collected  as  local  dues,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  general  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  lodge,  there  shall  be  collected  the 
amount  due  from  each  member  as  grand 
dues  or  on  the  current  quarterly  assess- 
ment, or  both.  This  latter  amount  is 
merely  held  in  trust  by  the  lodge,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Of  course,  in  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  the  Trustees 
should  see  that  the  amount  thus  paid  out 
is  not  in  excess  of  that  due  from  each 
member  in  ?ood  standing. 

Records  and  Accounts  to  be  Turned  Over 
to  Successor, 

An  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  some 
officers  that  the  books  and  accounts  cover- 
ing their  term  of  office  are  their  private 
property,  and  at  the  end  of  their  term 
they  can  retain  them  in  their  possession. 
The  books  and  records,  like  the  moneys 
of  the  lodge,  are  merely  held  in  trust  by 
the  officer,  and  at  the  end  of  her  term  she 
is  required  by  law  to  turn  over  all  such 
books  and  records  to  her  successor.  Of 
course,  the  officer  has  a  right  to  refuse  to 
turn  over  such  books  and  accounts  until 
she  has  been  officially  notified  that  her 
successor  has  been  elected  and  qualified. 
She  can  also  insist  that  the  transfer  shall 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Trustees, 
who  are  required  to  check  out  the  out- 
going officer  and  -check  in  the  incoming, 
and  the  issuing  of  receipt  provided  by 
law.  It  would  be  manifestly  improper 
for  an  outgoing  officer  to  turn  over  to  her 
successor  a  new  set  of  books  and  retain 
or  destroy  the  old.    In  fact,  such  an  act 


would  border  very  closely  on  the  criminal, 
ns  it  would  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
something  was  radically  wrong,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  it  the  evidence 
was  destroyed.  If  we  realize  that  all 
books,  records,  papers  and  money  are  the 
property  of  the  lodge  and  we  are  merely 
trustees  for  the  time  being,  and  that  we 
should  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  make 
an  accounting,  we  might  save  ourselves 
and  the  lodge  much  trouble.  The  laws 
aim  to  protect  the  Society  as  well  as  the 
individual  member.  Neither  is  expected 
to  take  advantage  of  the  other.  We 
should  render  to  the  other  that  which  is 
due. 

Again,  if  an  officer,  such  as  a  Collector, 
Ti'easurer  or  Secretary,  is  about  to  leave 
the  city  for  a  stated  period,  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  for  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  pro  tempore,  in  order  that 
the  business  of  the  lodge  may  be  trans- 
acted. Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  Col- 
lector or  Treasurer  the  lodge  would  have 
to  assume  -all  liability  for  the  acts  of  the 
temporary  officer,  provided  that  she  was 
appointed  subject  to  its  approval,  which 
is  the  only  proper  manner  of  making  such 
appointments.  The  necessary  details  in 
connection  therewith  are  no  doubt  well 
understood  by  all,  and  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  make  reference  thereto  at  this 
time. 

Increasing  Insurance, 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  53  of  the  Constitution,  provid- 
ing how  an  increase  in  insurance  may  be 
effected.  A  member  fifty  years  or  over  is 
not  eligible  to  take  out  an  additional  cer- 
tificate. The  same  rules  which  apply  to 
new  members  also  obtain  when  an  in- 
crease is  desired  in  insurance. 

Final  Withdrawal  Cards, 

Where  a  member  makes  application  for 
a  final  withdrawal  card  and  a  meeting  of 
the  lodge  is  not  held  until  the  beginning 
of  a  new  quarter,  such  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  her  card,  providing  she  is  in 
good  standing  and  no  charges  are  pending 
against  her ;  and  provided,  further,  that 
her  application  therefor  has  Ijeen  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  lodge  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  the  quarter.  The  fact 
of  the  lodge  not  holding  a  meeting  on  the 
last  day  of  the  quarter  is  no  fault  of  the 
member.  She  is  entitled  to  hold  her  mem- 
bership up  to  and  including  the  last  day 
of  the  quarter  for  which  her  quarterly 
dues  have  been  paid,  as  well  as  such  other 
indebtedness  which  needs  settlement  be- 
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fore  severing  her  connection  with  the  So- 
ciety. At  the  first  meeting  thereafter  the 
card  should  be  forthwith  granted,  and 
dated  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  quar- 
ter. For  example:  A  member  files  an 
application  for  a  final  withdrawal  card  on 
the  29th  or  30th  of  December.  The  lodge 
will  not  hold  its  meeting  until  January 
10th.  At  that  meeting  the  card  can  be 
granted  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to 
make  the  date  thereof  December  31st,  and 
a  report  filed  with  the  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  with  a  statement  that  ap- 
plication therefor  was  received  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  preceding  quarter,  but 
action  thereon  could  not  be  taken  until 
the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  lodge. 

OrganUation  of  Ngw  Lodges. 

We  are  receiving  most  gratifying  re- 
sults from  the  letters  which  have  been 
sent  by  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer to  the  officers  of  the  lodges  of  the 
Brotherhood  where  there  is  no  lodge  of 
the  Society  established.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  the  brothers  for  their  prompt 
and  generous  response  to  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  to  them,  and  we 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
each  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  will  have  a 
companion  lodge  of  the  Society. 

EUglhiUtv  of  Applicants, 

Quite  frequently  the  question  is  asked, 
"Can  a  sister-in-law  or  a  step-child  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Society?" 
The  language  of  Section  97  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  quite  clear,  and  unless  an  appli- 
cant is  the  mother,  wife,  sister,  daughter 
or  widow  of  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  or  one  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  in  good  standing 
with  the  said  organization,  her  applica- 
tion can  not  be  considered. 

If  the  members  would  look  up  the  laws 
upon  the  various  points  it  is  believed  that 
much  needless  controversy  and  misunder- 
standing would  be  avoided.  The  index  to 
the  laws  is  quite  comprenensive,  so  that 
no  one  need  have  much  trouble  in  quickly 
finding  the  law  covering  that  particular 
point,  provided  that  a  point  of  law  is  in- 
volved. 

Admission  of  Applicants, 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  sev- 
eral cases  where  lodges  have  assumed  to 
set  aside  the  laws  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  applicants  and  admit  to  mem- 
bership as  "social"  members  applicants 
whose  application  has  not  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Grand  Medical  Examiner,  as 


the  law  requires.  In  no  case  shall  the  So- 
ciety recognize  the  membership  of  any 
applicant  who  has  been  admitted  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  The  only  power  that  can 
change  our  laws  is  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
convention  assembled.  No  grand  officer 
nor  lodge  has  authority  to  set  aside  or  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  any  law. 

Notice  is  now  served  upon  all  lodges 
that  if  any  of  them  have  on  their  rolls 
the  names  of  any  "members"  who  have 
been  admitted  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  governing  the  admission 
of  applicants,  that  the  Society  can  not 
and  shall  not  recognize  such  membership. 
Furthermore,  any  lodge  assuming  to  take 
such  illegal  action  is  liable  to  be  required 
to  show  cause  why  action  should  not  be 
taken  against  it  with  a  view  to  either  sus- 
pending its  charter  or  revoking  it.  Our 
only  safeguard  is  in  a  strict  compliance 
with  our  laws.  None  of  them  are  harsh 
or  drastic.  An  effort  has  always  been 
made  by  the  Society  to  adopt  the  broad- 
est policy  possible  consistent  with  good 
business  administration.  It  is  hoped  that 
if  any  lodge  has  upon  its  rolls  such  mem- 
bers as  above  referred  to  that  they  will 
immediately  serve  notice  upon  such  mem- 
bers that  until  they  comply  with  the  laws 
their  membership  can  not  be  recognized. 
To  refrain  from  taking  such  action  would 
be  practicing  deception.  Let  all  moneys 
collected  from  such  members  be  refunded 
and  let  the  laws  be  complied  with  in  every 
particular.  All  applications  must  first  be 
sent  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, except  as  provided  in  Section  52  of 
the  Constitution,  and  by  her  submitted  to 
the  Grand  Medical  Examiner,  and  notice 
sent  to  the  lodge  of  the  action  taken  there- 
on, before  any  applicant  can  be  admitted. 
In  the  exception  referred  to  in  Section  52 
it  only  applies  to  applicants  who  are  fifty 
years  old  or  over.       G.  M.  Sabgemt, 

Orand  President, 

•      •       • 
Visiting  the  Lodges  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  October  16,  1905,  Deginning  with 
Eureka  Lodge  No.  112,  located  at  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  sisters  of  the  lodges  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  evening  of  the 
date  above  mentioned  I  held  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  meeting  with  this 
lodge,  and  after  the  usual  lodge  business 
was  transacted  an  adjournment  was  had 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  socially  with 
the  brothers.  It  was  very  gratifying  to 
find  so  many  earnest  workers  in  No.  112. 
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.  On  the  17th  I  left  for  Reading,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  with  Lodge  No.  160. 
Here  I  fonnd  a  wide  awake  lodge,  and, 
while  it  is  comparatively  new,  it  has  made 
a  record  for  itself  of  which  it  can  justly 
feel  proud.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  with  the  brothers,  which  I  am  sure 
was  quite  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all. 

On  the  18th  I  met  with  the  sisters  of 
Lodge  No.  172,  at  Pottsville.  While  this 
lodge  is  small  in  point  of  membership,  I 
hope  that  the  faithful  few  will  take  cour- 
age and  remember  that  patience,  combined 
with  good  work,  will  in  time  be  rewarded. 
In  the  evening  a  social  meeting  was  held 
with  the  brothers,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  meet  with  them. 

The  19th  and  20th  was  spent  at 
Easton,  where  I  met  with  the  sisters  of 
Triple  City  Lodge,  No.  00.  I  was  greeted 
with  a  rainstorm,  and  everything  looked 
dark  and  dreary,  but  the  clouds  soon 
passed  away.  I  was  greeted  by  Sister 
Wilson,  wife  of  First  Vice  Qrand  Master 
C.  A.  Wilson,  who  escorted  me  to  the 
home  of  Sister  Belling,  where  a  hearty 
welcome  was  accorded  me.  After  partak- 
ing of  a  hearty  supper,  we  proceeded  to 
the  lodge  room,  where  a  meeting  was  held, 
after  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  the 
brothers'  company.  The  time  passed  alto* 
gether  too  fast,  and  at  midnight  we  de- 
parted for  PhilliiNsburg,  where  I  was  to  be 
the  guest  of  Sister  Wilson.  On  the  day 
following  I  met  with  the  sisters  of  Three 
Leaf  Clover  Lodge,  No.  100.  We  had  an 
interesting  and  enjoyable  .meeting,  at 
which  were  present  a  representative  from 
No.  69  and  No.  184,  the  latter  located  at 
Port  Morris,  N.  J.  I  was  well  pleased 
to  meet  the  sisters,  as  my  time  was  lim- 
ited, and,  though  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  visited  their  lodge,  it  was  impossible 
at  this  time.  The  meeting  was  followed 
by  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  time 
with  the  brothers. 

On  the  22d  I  was  with  the  sisters  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Lodge  No.  140.  Here  I 
found  a  most  excellent  lodge,  whose  work 
is  a  credit  to  the  Society.  After  the  meet- 
ing a  good  supper  was  served,  at  which 
the  brothers  joined.  This  was  followed 
by  a  debate  for  the  welfare  of  all  inter- 
ested. My  visit  to  Wilkes  Barre  was 
made  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  sisters  for  the  efforts  they 
put  forth  in  my  behalf. 

On  the  23d  I  met  with  the  sisters  of 
No.  124,  at  Pittston.  A  good  meeting 
was  held,  and  in  the  evening  a  social 
meeting  was  had  with  the  brothers.  Illus- 
trated songs  were  provided,  as  well  as 


many  other  interesting  views  were  shown. 
We  departed  very  grateful  to  the  sisters 
and  brothers  for  the  many  courtesies  and 
kindly  acts. 

On  the  24th  I  was  with  the  sisters  of 
Lodges  Nos.  26  and  180,  of  Carbondale. 
A  joint  session  was  arranged,  and  it  wa^ 
very  gratifying  to  me  to  have  the  sisters 
meet  as  one  lodge.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
joint  meetings  will  be  continued,  as  they 
can  not  help  but  be  fraught  with  good 
results  to  both.  In  the  evening  we  met 
with  the  brothers  and  had  a  most  enjoy- 
able time. 

On  the  25th  I  was  with  tne  sisters  of 
liOdge  No.  20,  at  Susquehanna.  It  seemed 
like  old  times  to  meet  Brother  and  Sister 
Hogan.  I  had  a  very  interesting  meeting 
with  the  sisters,  and  in  the  evening  had 
a  delightful  time  at  the  home  of  Sister 
Estabrook. 

On  the  26th  I  met  with  the  sisters  of 
Lodge  No:  36,  at  Sayre.  A  secret  meet- 
ing was  held,  which  was  followed  by  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  brothers.  My 
visit  was  made  particularly  pleasant,  and 
I  can  vouch  for  the  hospitality  which  one 
will  find  in  Sajrre. 

On  the  27th  I  was  with  the  sisters  of 
No.  23  at  Sunbury.  The  name  of  the 
lodge — Friendship— is  indicative  of  the 
sisters.  All  are  very  friendly,  and,  while 
this  was  my  first  visit  to  them,  I  shall 
always  remember  it  with  pleasure.  The 
brothers  are  deserving  of  special  mention 
for  the  good  work  they  are  doing  in  as- 
sisting the  sisters  to  further  the  interest 
of  the  lodge.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  member  who  was  formerly  Sis- 
ter Shipe,  State  Organizer.  She  has 
changed  her  name,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
her  life  will  be  as  Crolden  as  is  her  name. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  I  was  with  the 
sisters  of  No.  91,  at  Altoona.  A  meeting 
was  held  during  the  evening,  at  which  the 
work  was  exemplified.  The  members  of 
the  lodge  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
efiBcient  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
their  duties,  which  indicates  earnest  work 
on  their  part.  They  presented  the  broth- 
ers with  a  handsome  banner,  which  is  one 
of  the  neatest  I  have  seen.  A  joint  meet- 
ing was  held  with  the  brothers,  which  was 
well  attended,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
brothers  are  very  busy  at  this  time.  It  is 
indeed  most  gratifying  to  visit  a  city  and 
find  the  brothers  and  sisters  working 
jointly  and  earnestly  together. 

On  the  30th  I  met  with  the  sisters  of 
Lodge  No.  60,  at  Harrisburg.  Here  again 
the  lodge  work  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired.    Progress    is    its    watchword.     A 
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joint  meeting  with  the  brothers  was  held 
in  the  evening,  which  was  well  attended. 
All  seemed  desirous  of  helping  each  other. 
With  such  feeling  prevailing,  prosperity 
can  not  help  but  be  ever  present  with 
these  lodges. 

On  the  31st  I  met  with  the  sisters  of 
Lodge  No.  187,  at  Columbia.  There  were 
also  present  sisters  from  Lodge  No.  60. 
As  the  latter  organized  the  former,  its 
members  are  still  very  much  interested  in 
its  welfare.  In  the  evening  a  joint  meet- 
ing was  held  with  the  brothers,  and  a 
general  debate  in  the  interest  of  all  was 
indulged  in.  This  is  very  gratifying  to 
me,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  little  band  of 
earnest  workers  was  very  much  encour- 
aged thereby. 

In  connection  with  these  visits  I  desire 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  uniform  courtesy  which  was  shown  to 
me  by  the  sisters  and  brothers  at  each 
point  visited.  What  was  most  gratifying 
was  the  apparent  good  feeling  which  ex- 
isted between  the  lodges  and  the  desire  of 
each  to  help  the  other.  At  all  points  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the 
friendliest  feeling  between  the  lodges,  as 
each  can  be  very  helpful  to  the  others. 
G.  M.  Saboknt,  G.  p. 

•      •      • 

Notes. 

Have  you  read  the  premium  offers  in 
the  bacic  of  the  Magazine,  "CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENTS  FOR  EVERY- 
BODY"? It  will  pay  you  to  do  so  if  you 
have  not.  Either  one  of  the  three  beauti- 
ful crosses  that  are  offered  would  delight 
the  heart  of  any  of  your  young  lady 
friends.  They  can  be  secured  for  one, 
two  or  three  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  as  designated  in  advertisement. 
Write  John  P.  McNamee,  Editor  and 
Manager,  B.  of  L.  F.  Magazine,  806-807 
Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind..  for  further  particulars. 


Whatever  is  done  in  this  world  with  a 
high  and  noble  purpose  will  liberate 
beauty  and  truth  in  our  hearts,  and  we 
will  thus  build  our  monuments  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  know  us.  And  may 
the  world  feel  our  influence  and 'be  the 
better  for  our  having  lived  in  it. 


The  Magazine  would  like  to  see  what 
the  ladies  can  do  in  the  work  of  swelling 
its  subscription  list  to  the  100,000  mark. 
The  present  offer  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  Editor  and  Manager 
earnestly  solicits  your  help. 


Why  are  you  a  member  of  the  Ladies 
Society?  Have  you  thought  the  matter 
over?  I  trust  it  has  not  been  for  selfish 
purposes,  but  that  you  might  thereby  be 
better  enabled  to  do  good. 


Strive  to  be  of  some  use  to  humanity. 
Drop  flowers  of  love  and  words  of  cheer 
and  comfort  in  the  pathway  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors. 


The  two  Parisian  novelty  hat  pins 
offered  by  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Mag- 
azine for  two  and  three  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  $1.50  each  are  certainly  beauties, 
and  any  lady  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
one  as  a  Christmas  gift.  By  a  little  ex- 
tra work  you  can  secure  either  one  or 
both. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Sister  Lou 
E.  Killion,  member  of  Grand  Executive 
Board,  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  seri- 
ous illness. 


Selfishness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  so  let 
us  as  members  of  the  Ladies  Society  be 
true  to  our  vows  and  cultivate  a  greater 
spirit  of  charity. 


Sample  copies  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  will  be  furnished  to  any 
one  writing  for  them.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  John  F.  McNamee,  Editor 
and  Manager,  B.  of  L.  F.  Magazine,  806- 
807  Traction  Terminal  Building,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  Ladies  De- 
partment we  desire  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Sister  Mary  Coding,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Grand  Trustees,  who 
has  been  called  upon  to  consign  to  Mother 
Earth  a  loving  mother. 


All  items  from  now  on  should  reach 
this  office  by  the  first  of  the  month  to 
insure  being  published  in  that  month's 
issue. 


As  members  of  the  Ladies  Society  let  Instruct  your  Secretary,  or  some  other 
us  be  exemplary  ones,  doing  as  little  harm  good  sister,  or  appoint  a  corresponding 
as  possible  and  as  much  good  as  we  can.    secretary,  to  write  the  Ladies  Department 
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the  news  of  your  lodge.  Something  hap- 
pens almost  every  month  that  would  be  of 
general  interest  to  the  Order.  We  want 
to  know  what  it  is  in  your  lodge. 


There  should  be  no  dissensions  in  our 
ranks.  Always  look  over  the  shortcom- 
ings of  a  sister. 


Tour  attention  i.s  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine  is 
offering  handsome  hat  pins,  beautiful 
lockets,  lovely  crosses  and  splendid  stick 
pins  for  one,  two  and  three  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.50  each.  If  you  do  not 
want  the  premiums  for  yourself,  remem- 
ber Christmas  is  but  a  short  ways  off, 
and  no  doubt  your  lady  friends  would  be 
highly  pleased  to  receive  either  one  of  the 
elegant  premiums  offered. 


The  true  sister  strives  to  deal  justly 
with  all.  No  spirit  of  selfishness,  no 
favoritism  or  partiality  will  guide  her 
treatment  of  friend  or  enemy.  Especially 
will  she  endeavor  to  allow  no  petty  per- 
sonal consideration  to  influence  her  action 
where  deciding  the  fate  of  a  candidate 
for  admission  into  our  Society.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  will  guard  well  her  vote, 
that  no  one  may  enter  who  will  not  cer- 
tainly, wherever  she  goes,  reflect  honor 
upon  our  Order.  Let  us  neither  selfishly 
ilebar  others  from  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership, nor  carelessly  allow  entrance  to 
the  unworthy. 


We  should  remember  our  vow,  and  en- 
deavor to  never  utter  a  word  directly,  or 
indirectly,'  uncomplimentary  to  any  one, 
or  to  do  anything  that  would  shut  out  one 
ray  of  sunshine  and  happiness  from  the 
life  of  another. 


The  oflicers  of  every  Society  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  ritualistic  work, 
so  they  can  dispatch  business  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  command  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  all;  then  there  will  be  no 
lagging  in  interest  and  attendance. 


Be  liberal-minded ;   be  charitable. 


"I  wUl  try"  does  much,  but  "can't" 
never  does  anything.  Remember,  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way — and  at 
your  next  lodge  meeting,  when  you  are 
asked  to  fill  a  vacancy,  or  asked  to  learn 
your  nart,  don't  say.  "I  can't,"  but  say, 


"I  will  try,"  and  just  see  how  easy  it  is 
done. 


Pride  of  188  was  organized  September 
25,  1905,  with  27  names  on  its  charter, 
and  has  since  added  two  more  new  names 
to  its  membership.  Its  number  is  201, 
and  located  at  Chicago,  III.  This  new 
lodge  starts  out  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  hope  that  it  may  take 
its  place  among  the  prosperous  lodges  of 
our  Society. 


Dear  sisters,  my  time,  energy  and  what- 
ever ability  I  have  are  yours.  It  will  be 
my  constant  aim  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  Order,  and  to  this  end  I 
earnestly  ask  your  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance. When  you  read  this  article, 
won't  you  please  write  to  me,  no  matter 
if  you  are  not  an  officer.  I  want  to  hear 
from  you  just  the  same.  I  want  some 
good  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of 
our  work,  and  let  each  of  us  ever  remem- 
ber to 

"Gently  scan  our  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human. 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving,  why  they  did  it, 
And  just  as  lamely  can  you  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it." 


If  we  can  not  speak  kindly  of  one  an- 
other, let  us  practice  that  lesson  of  si- 
lence. If  we  have  words  of  love,  affec- 
tion, sympathy  or  forgiveness,  let  as  not 
keep  them  for  ears  that  can  not  hear,  for 
hearts  that  can  not  feel,  that  do  not  need 
them.  Speak  them  now.  Let  them  speed 
on  their  mission  while  the  ear  can  hear 
and  the  heart  can  feel.  Speak  them  to- 
day, and  in  the  hour  of  our  need  our 
blessings  will  return  to  us  an  hundredfold. 

•      •      • 

From  Lodge  75,  L.  J*. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Magazine 
has  just  arrived,  and  the  many  good 
things  that  I  found  on  its  several  pages 
has  inspired  me  to  write  a  few  lines  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

Lodge  75  is  not  dead  and  is  not  sleep- 
ing— not  with  our  worthy  President,  Sis- 
ter Mooney,  calling  on  one  and  another, 
asking  each  and  every  one  to  do  their 
part  in  making  our  lodge  a  success.  And 
they  are  doing  it,  and  we  are  expecting 
grand,  good  times  this  winter. 
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October  was  a  gala  month  for  our  Soci- 
ety. We  added  six  sisters  to  our  member-' 
ship  roll.  We  received  Sister  Matilda 
Lyberger  by  transfer  card  from  No.  19, 
we  immediately  installed  her  as  our  Con- 
ductress, and  she  and  our  Warden,  Sister 
Bullock,  took  five  new  members  through 
the  mysteries  of  our  Order,  and  not  one 
fell  by  the  wayside.  Sister  Lyberger  is  a 
thorough  lodge  worker  in  every  way,  and 
will  make  its  field  of  usefulness  broader. 
We  welcome  these  sisters  into  our  Order, 
and  gain  much  by  the  acquisition  of  these 
members. 

The  President,  in  a  most  impressive 
way,  gave  the  five  the  signs  and  secrets 
of  the  order  in  a  class.  After  adioum- 
ment  we  were  served  with  ice  cream  and 
cake,  and  a  general  good  time  was  had. 
It  was  like  a  family  reunion,  for  so  many 
of  our  sisters  were  present,  and  several 
of  the  brothers  favored  us  with  their  pres- 
ence and  enjoyed  the  treat  with  us. 

We  are  still  looking  for  additions  to  our 
numbers.  If  only  the  brothers  would  urge 
their  wives,  mothers  and  daughters  to  be- 
come members,  and  the  brothers  that  have 
no  wives  might  urge  their  sweethearts  to 
become  eligible  to  the  Ladies  Society, 
just  imagine  what  our  membership  would 
be  by  the  time  of  the  Milwaukee  Conven- 
tion in  1906. 

From  the  quiet  of  summer  we  merge 
into  the  activities  of  winter  work.  Please 
do  not  think  that  we  have  been  idle  all 
the  summer  time.  But  as  the  cool  weath- 
er comes,  so  does  increased  activity.  We 
hope  to  have  many  social  affairs,  and  an- 
ticipate much  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

The  Angel  of  Death  has  entered  the 
home  of  our  worthy  Past  President,  Sis- 
ter Kiser,  and  taken  her  darling  baby, 
and  the  sympathy  of  our  Society  is  ex- 
tended to  her  in  this  sore  bereavement 

We  were  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
union  meeting  held  here  September  24th 
at  not  having  our  worthy  Grand  Presi- 
dent, Sister  Sargent,  here  with  us.  Her 
presence  would  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  us.  We  were  delighted  in  the  evening's 
entertainment  by  a  fine  recitation  deliv- 
ered by  our  Secretary,  Sister  C.  Tripp. 

Now,  sister  lodges,  I  should  like  to  hear 
if  any  one  of  you  can  break  our  record. 
Let  us  all  waken  up  and  have  our  mem- 
bership reach  the  6,000  mark  before  our 
next  convention.  Would  not  that  be  a 
good  figure  to  reach  by  that  time?  We 
can  do  it.    Shall  we  try? 

The  sister  that  wrote  the  lines  on 
^'Friendship  and  Charity"  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Magazine  has  written  my 

-II- 


sentiments  exactly.  Our  lodge  would 
grow  in  numbers  and  in  power  if  there 
was  more  friendship  extended  to  the 
stranger  sister  who  may  come  within  our 
city,  and  to  the  newly  initiated  members. 
Sisters,  ask  your  own  heart  this  question, 
Have  I  as  a  member  of  the  L.  S.  done 
my  part? 

Now,  for  fear  that  my  letter  is  now  far 
too  lengthy,  I  will  close  and  promise  you 
that  you  will  hear  from  me  again  soon. 
A  Member  of  75.  Toledo,  O. 


From  Lodge  SO. 

Well,  what  has  become  of  those  mag- 
nificent autumn  days?  Now,  to  use  Long- 
fellow's time-worn,  tho'  highly  honored 
description,  "The  days  are  cold  and  dark 
and  dreary ;  it  rains,  and  the  wind  is  nev- 
er weary."  There  is  a  lot  more  to  it,  but 
that  much  tells  the  tale,  as  the  railroad 
boys  say.  We  realize  daily  as  we  build 
"coal  fires"  that  the  wind  has  lulled  fair 
autumn  to  sleep  and  soon  kind-hearted 
old  winter  will  spread  a  beautiful  downy 
blanket  over  her  sleeping  child. 

Primrose  Lodge  80  is  not  one  of  the 
leading  ten  yet.  Sisters,  I  will  acknowl- 
edge (honest  confession  is  good  for  the 
conscience,  you  know),  the  application 
blank  that  Sister  Patton,  our  competent 
Secretary,  gave  me,  is  still  a  blank.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  sisters  have  been  more 
successful,  and  No.  80  is  having  a  slow 
but  profitable  growth. 

Two  very  interesting  and  remunerative 
entertainments  have  been  given  our  lodge 
since  last  month,  one  at  the  home  of  Sis- 
ter Brawley,  in  Baring  Cross,  the  other 
at  the  home  of  Sister  Dyers.  Each  was 
a  glorious  success,  and  were  it  not  for 
taking  up  more  than  my  share  of  allotted 
space  in  the  Ladies  Department  I  should 
enjoy  immensely  describing  them  to  you 
in  detail. 

The  "City  of  Roses"  has  been  the  scene 
of  much  gayety  since  last  month.  Among 
the  social  functions  was  the  visit  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Possibly 
Little  Rock  had  more  visitors  on  that  day 
than  she  has  had  for  years.  While  in  the 
city  President  Roosevelt,  who  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  was 
presented  with  a  most  exquisite  bouquet 
of  American  Beauty  roses,  given  by  Rose 
City  Lodge  45.  God  bless  the  Brother- 
hood boys  and  hurrah  for  No.  45 !  Noth- 
ing of  importance  takes  place  but  this 
active  and  up-to-date  Order  does  her  part 
graciously  and  gracefully. 
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By  the  way,  Brother  Shepherd,  since 
the  night  of  installation  of  officera  we 
have  had  no  anion  meetings.  We  hope 
sometime  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  brothers  not 
a  fine  time  or  a  banquet,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  members  of  No.  80 
what  kind  of  meetings  we  are  haying. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Sister 
Pearl  Fulmer,  one  of  our  faithful  mem- 
bers who  has  been  ill  for  some  time,  is 
improving. 

At  our  last  regular  meeting  Sister 
Harding  (who  is  rejoicing  over  a  "bran" 
new,  beautiful  and  up-to-date  home,  on 
Capitol  View  Hill)  invited  the  Brother- 
hood, Ladies  Society  and  their  friends  to 
her  home  on  the  evening  of  November 
11th  for  a  box  social. 

With  best  wishes  for  our  Sister  Edi- 
tress, and  the  Magazine,  we  remain  yours 
in  Friendship  and  Charity. 

Oka.  Boon, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


Our  Dutp. 

Sisters,  our  duty  does  not  end  when  the 
application  we  have  solicited  and  had 
voted  on  for  admission,  and  the  initiatory 
ceremony  is  over,  and  her  name  is  rois- 
tered on  the  roll  as  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Society,  although,  from 
the  actions  of  a  great  many  of  our  sisters, 
we  would  be  led  to  believe  that  this  was 
ail  that  was  expected  of  a  sister.  Why 
should  we  not  be  more  fraternal  and  let 
our  hearts  go  out  in  sisterly  love?  Yon 
can  not  expect  a  new  member  to  recognize 
fraternal  duty  to  her  Order  without 
broadening  her  sjrmpathies  and  without 
making  her  a  truer  and  better  and  more 
loving  caretaker  of  her  sisters  in  and  out 
of  the  sisterhood.  May  we  all  be  brought 
to  see  the  beautiful  lessons  taught  by  our 
beloved  Society  to  that  glorious  end,  to 
always  greet  our  sisters  with  a  warm 
heart  and  peaceful  mind.  Let  our  hearts 
go  out  more  in  sisterly  love. 

Each  member  has  pledged  herself  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  extend  the  Order,  add 
new  members,  assist  in  the  meeting  when- 
ever possible,  and  to  uphold  the  Order  In 
whatsoever  way  it  may  be  possible.  Yet, 
how  many  do  not  attend,  only  when  it  is 
very  convenient  for  them  to  attend,  and 
they  never  think  of  making  a  little  sacri- 
fice to  be  present  regularly,  at  the  meet- 
ings. And  still,  it  is  an  imperative  duty 
to  do  so,  sickness  or  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances alone  excusing  one  from  at- 


tendance. Some  may  think  that  they  do 
not  have  time  to  attend  the  meetings  as 
often  as  they  should ;  so  many  household 
cares,  etc.,  but  candidly,  with  a  litUe  man- 
aging, do  you  not  think  that  this  draw- 
back could  be  remedied?  And  is  an  hour, 
or  perhaps  two,  every  two  weeks,  much 
for  a  housewife  to  give  from  iier  home 
duties?  A  housewife  needs  a  change  once 
in  a  while,  and  why  not  arrange  to  have 
your  spare  time  on  lodge  day?  Don't  yon 
owe  it  to  your  Society,  sister,  and  as  a 
protection  to  your  llttie  ones?  If  you  con- 
tinue staying  at  home  and  grow  careless 
about  paying  your  dues,  and  should  wake 
up  some  morning  to  the  fact  that  you 
were  under  suspension  for  nonpayment  of 
dues,  and  should  during  the  day  be 
stricken  with  some  serious  disease  or  some 
accident  should  befall  you — think  of  the 
result.  Come  to  lodge.  We  want  to  see 
you  there.  We  need  your  presence  there 
to  help  conduct  the  business.  How  much 
nicer  and  more  impressive  it  is  to  go  into 
a  lodge  room  and  find  a  large  attendance, 
than  to  find  only  a  few,  and  It  gives  the 
officers  of  your  lodge  more  energy,  for  it 
looks  as  if  their  work  was  appreciated, 
and  the  young  members  are  more  favor- 
ably impressed  also  when  they  find  a  good 
attendance,  and  especially  when  the  older 
members  are  there  to  debate  the  questions 
at  issue. 

Our  lives  are  what  we  make  them,  and 
so  is  our  Order.  The  individual  members 
have  in  their  hands  the  welfare  of  oar 
Society.  If  all  work  together  to  increase 
the  growth  of  their  Society,  it  wHl  ma- 
terially benefit  the  entire  organization* 
We  can  not  be  good,  true  members  of  our 
Society  without  being  interested  in  its 
development  Every  loyal  member  will 
always  be  quick  to  help  along  the  good 
work  we  are  aiming  to  accomplish.  If 
we  should  stop  a  minute  and  ask  our  con- 
science what  we  can  do  to  help  one  of  the 
grandest  organisations  in  the  conntry, 
then  do  as  our  conscience  tells  us,  the 
Ladies  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  would  be  not  one  of, 
but  the  grandest  of  them  all. 

A  Mehbkb  or  No.  109. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

•      •      • 
Letters  from  Friends. 

From  L.  S.  112— (Ji^iirelMi,  PhUadeU 
phta.  Pa.)  In  reading  the  November  is- 
sue of  the  Magazine,  I  find  that  the  "Let- 
ters from  Friends"  do  not  contain  one 
from  Eureka  112,  which  looks  as  if  some 
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one  was  neglecting  their  daty.  We  take 
great  pleasure  in  reading  the  Magazine, 
e8i>ecially  the  pages  allotted  to  the  Ladies 
Department.  In  reading  the  kind  words 
and  the  helpful  messages  from  the  differ- 
ent sisters  it  seems  to  bring  ns  closer 
together  and  makes  the  sisters  more  inter* 
ested  in  those  societies  that  we  read 
about.  We  like  to  read  the  letters  from 
the  sisters,  telling  of  their  trials  and  how 
they  overcame  them,  how  their  member- 
ship was  increased,  and  especially  pleased 
to  note  the  great  interest  the  brothers 
have  taken  in  the  different  societies.  I 
also  notice  that  it  is  very  often  through 
the  efforts  of  the  brothers  that  new  lodges 
are  instituted.  The  Ladies  Society  can 
be  and  is  a  help  to  the  brothers ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  where  no  lodge  is  located 
the  brothers  will  use  their  influence  with 
the  ladies  to  bring  the  organization  about. 
And  they  will  realize  then  what  can  be 
done  by  women  when  they  are  organized. 

What  I  especially  want  to  tell  you 
about  was  the  delightful  visit  of  our  Wor- 
thy Grand  President,  Sister  Sargent.  On 
Monday  evening,  October  16th,  a  special 
meeting  was  held  with  Bureka  Lodge  112 
(it  not  being  our  regular  meeting  night) 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection  by  our  Wor- 
thy Grand  President.  Wordsr  are  weak 
to  express  our  pleasure  in  this  visit  or  to 
tell  with  what  gratefulness  we  listened  to 
the  kindly  words  of  wisdom  and  advice 
and  encouragement  given  us  at  this  time, 
when  the  way  looked  very  dark  indeed. 
It  enabled  us  to  once  more  take  up  our 
banner  and  strive  to  carry  it  on  to  vic- 
tory. After  the  meeting  a  reception  was 
given  at  the  home  of  our  Past  President, 
Sister  O'Malley.  She  was  ably  assisted 
by  the  brothers  of  75.  An  elaborate  menu 
was  served  the  guests.  We  were  pleased 
to  have  with  us  the  Grand  Ohaplain  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.,  Brother  Jerry  Leaky,  a 
grand  old  man  of  75  years  of  age. 

Our  Grand  President  was  presented 
with  a  lovely  bouquet  of  roses  and  chrys- 
anthemums, to  which  she  very  fittingly 
responded. 

A  very  pleasant  and  social  time  was 
enjoyed  by  all. 

While  in  the  city  Sister  Sargent  was 
the  guest  of  our  worthy  President 

Best  wishes  for  prosperity  to  all  of  our 
brother  and  sister  lodges. 

•      •      • 

Fboic  L.  S.  3&—(Edna  P.  Morgan,  Pa- 
dwMh,  Ky,)  No  doubt  the  readers  of  the 
Ladies  Department  would  like  to  hear 
from  this  new  lodge,  Heartease  88.    We 


were  organized  on  July  2,  1905,  by  Mrs. 
Rosa  Slaby,  of  Willing  Helpers  76,  with 
seven  charter  members,  and  now  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition  with  a  membership 
of  14,  and  still  have  more  applications  to 
look  after. 

Our  first  social  was  given  July  25,  at 
the  home  of  Brother  and  Sister  Boeder. 
Ice  cream  and  cake  was  served  and  we 
realized  a  nice  sum  for  our  treasury: 

Our  next  effort  along  the  social  line 
was  our  first  joint  meeting*  held  on  Sep- 
tember 8th.  After  the  secret  meeting, 
games  were  indulged  in  until  a  late  hour, 
after  which  we  were  served  with  delicious 
ice  cream  and  cake. 

On  September  18th  was  our  L.  S.  of 
B.  of  L.  F.  ball.  The  brothers  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  great  interest  they 
took  in  this  affair,  for  the  ball  was  a  suc- 
cess in  every  respect.  We  feel  that  we 
are  indebted  to  the  brothers  for  the  laree 
sum  we  had  to  place  in  our  treasury. 

Having  had  such  a  good  time  at  the 
first  joint  meeting,  we  invited  the  broth- 
ers to  meet  with  us  on  October  17th  for 
a  second  joint  meeting.  We  were  delight- 
ed with  the  appreciation  of  our  efforts, 
as  so  many  responded  to  our  invitation, 
and  much  hiterest  was  manifested.  Some 
of  the  boys  are  very  fine  orators  and  gave 
some  very  fine  talks  on  the  auxiliary, 
which  was  appreciated  very  much  by  the 
sisters  present. 

After  a  time  spent  in  entertainment  the 
guests  were  ushered  into  the  ante-room, 
where  a  delicious  luncheon  was  served  by 
the  ladies.  We  sold  a  beautiful  sofa 
pillow,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  we 
are  going  to  buy  a  Bible  and  present  it  to 
the  brothers  of  238  to  be  used  in  their 
lodge  room. 

I  must  not  close  without  telling  you 
that  we  have  the  best  brothers  in  the 
world ;  they  are  very  much  interested  and 
earnest  workers  for  the  L.  S.  They  bore 
all  of  the  expenses  of  organization  and 
have  kindly  donated  us  the  use  of  their 
hall,  which  is  so  convenient  to  every  mem- 
ber to  attend.  We  want  to  thank  the 
brothers  for  their  extreme  kindness. 

As  this  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Ladies 
Department,  I  hope  it  will  not  tire  the 
readers,  and  for  fear  of  the  waste  basket 
I  will  close,  and  will  try  and  write  to 
you  again  soon.  With  best  wishes  for 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  every  society. 

•      #      # 

Fboic  L.  S.  139— (Cora  Rush,  Presi- 
dent, Pooatello,  Idaho,)  We  are  very 
much  alive  and  prospering  nicely.     Our 
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lodge  is  not  great  as  to  quantity,  but  as  to 
quality  we  are  indeed  blessed. 

A  short  time  ago  we  gave  a  lawn  socia- 
ble ;  it  was  held  on  the  beautiful  lawn  of 
onr  worthy  Past  President,  Sister  Jennie 
Crawford.  The  brothers  and  sisters 
turned  out  in  goodly  numbers.  The  broth- 
ers certainly  outdid  themseWes,  and  were 
kept  busy  stringing  lanterns  and  arrang- 
ing tables  and  chairs  and  making  them- 
selves useful  in  general. 

We  have  given  two  joint  meetings,  but 
we  do  not  consider  that  they  were  a  howl- 
ing success,  not  as  much  so  as  we  should 
have  liked  to  had  them.  However,  we 
hope  they  will  be  better  attended  in  the 
future  and  that  the  brothers  will  all  turn 
out  in  full  force. 

Our  lodge  is  making  a  name  quilt,  and 
as  Sister  Crawford  is  the  chairman  of  the 
quilt  committee  she  is  doing  some  tall 
hunting  for  names  to  be  inserted  therein. 

Our  society  is  progressing  slowly  but 
surely.  We  manage  to  have  a  candidate 
every  once  in  a  while  so  as  to  keep  the 
goat  from  getting  too  frisky. 

Wishing  our  Editress,  Sister  Strong, 
success  and  best  wishes  for  all  our  sister 
lodges,  I  am,  yours  in  Friendship  and 
Charity. 

#      #      # 

From  L.  S.  10— (If ary  McLaughUn, 
Elkhart,  Ind.)  Helpmate  Lodge  has 
been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
true  and  faithful  member,  Sister  Ella 
Goldsworthy.  While  we  bow  to  the  will 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  our  hearts  go 
out  in  loving  sympathy  to  the  bereared 
husband  and  little  son  and  daughter  she 
has  left  to  mourn  her  loss.  Somehow 
the  following  lines  remind  me  of  our  late 
sister's  long  and  faithful  service  in  No. 
10: 
"You   may  break, '  you  may  shatter  the 

vase  if  you  will ; 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  round 

it  still.'' 

Although  the  vase  that  contained  the 
soul  of  Sister  Goldsworthy  is  more  than 
broken — it  has  been  hidden  from  earthly 
view — still,  the  memory  of  what  she  has 
been  to  our  Order  will  always  remain 
like  the  scent  of  the  roses  to  the  vase. 

Sister,   dear   sister,   your   place   in   our 
lodge 
Can  never,  no  never,  be  filled ; 
We  miss  you  at  morning,  at  noon  and  at 
night. 
With  a  pain  that  can  hardly  be  stilled. 
Tour  voice  was  once  music  to  fond  loying 
hearts, 


But  now  it  forever  is  stiU ; 
Oh,  sadly  we've  turned  in  our  sorrow  and 
pain, 
From  your  grave  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Sister,  dear  sister,  you've  passed  from  this 
life 
To  the  home  of  the  pure  and  the  blest ; 
You've  left  far  behind  yon  the  care  and 
the  strife 
And  have  entered  the  mansion  of  rest. 
But  the  fond,  loving  lessons  and  precepts 
you  taught 
Forever  will  live  in  our  hearts, 
'Till  we  meet  you  at  last  on  the  bright 
golden  shore 
In  a  land  where  we  never  shall  part. 

#  #      # 

From  L.  S.  172— (Ifws  N^ie  M.  Pur- 
celh  Secretary,  PottwUlo,  Pa.)  As  I 
read  from  time  to  time  the  letters  from 
the  different  lodges  of  the  Ladies  Society, 
with  enthusiastic  reports  of  various  good 
times,  socials,  etc.,  I  feel  that  we  would 
be  "octopus,"  indeed,  if  we  did  not  "con- 
tribute our  mite"  along  that  line. 

We  enjoyed  a  visit  from  our  worthy 
Grand  President,  Sister  Sargent,  in  Oc- 
tober, which  was  of  much  profit  to  us, 
and  we  hope  her  visit  will  be  repeated  in 
the  near  future. 

We  are  still  progressing,  having  five 
applicants  ready  for  initiation  in  the  near 
future. 

Whilst  our  worthy  Grand  President 
was  with  us,  which  seemed  only  too  short 
a  time,  we  held  a  short  secret  meeting. 
After  luncheon  we  had  a  very  fine  musical 
program,  consisting  of  both  instrumental 
and  vocal  music. 

Our  worthy  President,  Sister  S.  L.  Zei- 
ders,  joins  with  the  rest  of  our  lodge  to 
welcome  our  Grand  President  with  open 
arms  as  soon  as  she  can  come  again. 

Hoping  that  this  letter  will  find  its 
way  to  the  Ladies  Department  of  the 
Magazine,  I  remain  yours  in  F.  and  C. 

#  #      # 

Fbom  L.  S.  49 — {May  Henderson,  Min- 
neapolia,  Minn.)  Twilight  No.  49  has 
not  been  sleeping,  although  we  have  not 
been  heard  from  for  a  long  time.  We  are 
doing  fairly  well  considering  our  compe- 
tition. There  are  three  societies  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

I  visited  the  Pride  of  St.  Paul  lodge 
some  time  since  and  found  that  they  were 
doing  very  efficient  work.  Also  visited 
No.  31,  and  they  never  were  in  such  good 
condition. 
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On  July  6th  I  went  to  Austin,  Minne- 
sota, where  I  installed  the  officers  of 
Golden  Jubilee.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
lodges  in  this  State,  and  the  sisters  are 
certainly  royal  entertainers.  After  the 
business  session  was  over  we  spent  a 
pleasant  hour  getting  better  acquainted, 
after  which  a  committee  served  ice  cream, 
and  cake  and  fruit,  and  this  proved  the 
most  interesting  part.  The  retiring  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Mattice,  presented  each  sister 
with  flowers.  The  sick  sisters  were  also 
remembered  with  fruit  sent  by  a  special 
committee.  On  the  following  afternoon 
the  sisters  assembled  at  the  home  of  Sis- 
ter Dovenburg,  where  I  was  being  enter- 
tained, and  spent  a  very  delightful  after- 
noon. This  was  a  surprise  to  me.  At 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  we  were  invited 
into  the  dininsr  room,  where  all  the  good 
things  of  the  sister's  cellar  and  pantry 
awaited  us.  At  its  close  one  of  the  sis- 
ters in  a  few  well  chosen  words  presented 
me  with  a  beautiful  sterling  silver  souve- 
nir spoon,  a  gift  from  all  those  present. 
I  appreciated  this  gift  more  than  I  could 
find  words  to  express  and  could  merely 
say  "I  thank  you." 

I  hope  that  if  any  of  the  sisters  ever 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  in  Aus- 
tin, that  they  will  make  an  especial  effort 
to  visit  the  sisters  of  GoI<ten  Jubilee. 
They  deserve  much  praise,  as  they  do 
their  work  so  nicely  and  such  perfect  har- 
mony prevails  between  the  two  societies, 
the  Brotherhood  and  the  L.  S. 

#  #      # 

From  L.  S.  3d— (lfr<.  T,  L.  Roeder, 
Paducahf  Ky.)  I  take  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing for  the  first  time  for  our  department. 
Although  recently  organized  we  are  doing 
nicely.  A  lawn  party  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  July  25th.  An  impromptu 
affair,  but  passed  off  pleasantly.  Every 
one  enjoyed  themselves,  and  we  have  a 
very  satisfactory  balance  in  our  treasury. 
The  brothers  of  288  and  105  ably  assisted 
us  with  the  work,  and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  them.  Their  exertions  should 
arouse  the  interest  of  our  members.  With 
our  present  corps  of  enthusiastic  officers, 
we  are  expecting  quite  a  boom  in  our 
membership. 

Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Brotherhood  and  the  L.  S. 

#  #      # 

.  Fbom  li.  8.  137— (Wmifred  V.  Baker, 
Colorado  OUy,  Colo.)  Thinking  possibly 
that  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  large 
think  that  we  are  dead,  I  will  just  write 


you  and  let  you  see  for  yourselves  that 
we  are  not  We  are  very  much  alive  and 
still  taking  in  all  of  the  new  members  we 
can  as  soon  as  they  become  eligible,  and 
in  every  way  doing  all  that  we  can  to 
help  the  brothers  of  whose  lodge  we  are 
auxiliary  thereto,  for  we  think  the  boys 
of  No.  218  are  the  only  people. 

We  give  our  third  annual  ball  Novem- 
ber 29,  1905,  and  we  are  all  busy  arrang- 
ing for  same.  We  expect  to  (as  we  al- 
ways have  done)  make  it  a  grand  success. 

Now,  sisters,  let  us  work  as  never  be- 
fore for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  La- 
dies Society  and  be  more  loyal  to  the 
great  Brotherhood  in  whose  interest  we 
labor,  than  ever  before. 

Practice  the  teachings  of  our  beautiful 
motto,  "Friendship  and  Charity,"  and 
then  you  will  have  filled  your  every  obli- 
gation. 

^      ^      ^ 

FiiOM  L.  S.  181 — (Secretary,  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma.)  It  is  the  wish  of  the  sisters 
of  this  lodge  that  I  write  a  letter  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Ladies  Department,  and  if 
this  first  attempt  does  not  find  the  waste 
paper  basket  you  will  hear  from  us  soon 
again.  Our  lodge  has  not  been  heard 
from  for  some  time,  but  we  are  prosper- 
ing and  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Our  retiring  president,  sister  Sarah 
Green,  presented  our  society  a  beautiful 
Bible  for  our  lodge  room,  which  will  be 
an  ever  present  reminder  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  our  first  President.  We  thank 
Sister  Green  for  her  pretty  gift  and  shall 
always  try  to  use  it  in  a  worthy  manner. 

At  the  box  social  given  Saturday  even- 
ing, August  12th,  we  cleared  a  neat  sum 
for  our  treasury  and  all  present  report  a 
very  enjoyable  time. 

Saturday  evening,  September  23d,  we 
were  very  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
brothers  of  Shawnee  Lodge,  No.  602,  at 
a  joint  social  session,  which  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all  present.  Music  and 
dancing  were  the  chief  amusements  for 
the  evening.  At  a  late  hour  light  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  to  say  that  the 
brothers  are  royal  entertainers  is  express- 
ing it  mildly.  All  departed  hoping  to 
meet  the  brothers  at  many  more  joint 
socials. 

Our  lodge  has  twenty-seven  members 
and  one  candidate  for  initiation  at  our 
next  meeting. 

At  present  we  are  very  busy  preparing 
for  our  second  annual  ball,  to  be  given 
Thanksgiving  eve. 

Wishing  success  to  all  sister  lodges  we 
remain  yours  in  F.  and  G. 
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Fbom  L.  8.  64— (Ifrt.  04mia  DiOon, 
DmveTf  Colo.)  No  donbt,  tUBteOf  yon 
have  been  wondering  if  Oolumbia  L.  8. 
No.  64  is  still  alive,  and  we  beg  to  inform 
yon  that  we  are  very  much  alive. 

Over  half  of  onr  membership  are  living 
ont  of  the  city,  but  those  remaining  are 
every  one  valiant  workers. 

As  winter  advances,  we  are  planning 
our  season's  entertainments.  No.  64  is 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  entertain- 
ers of  Bast  Denver,  and  we  ftel  very 
proud  of  our  reputation  indeed. 

Onr  brothers  of  77  are  always  kind  and 
thoughtfnl  and  ever  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  every  brother  of 
77  with  a  wife,  sister  or  mother  will  en- 
courage them  to  join  us;  we  want  every 
eligible  person  to  join  ns,  for  we  know  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ladies  Society. 

Our  hearts  are  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Agnes,  the  ten-year-old  daughter  of 
Brother  and  Sister  Lehman.  Sister  Leh- 
man Is  our  worthy  President  and  one  of 
the  best  workers  in  our  society.  This  lit- 
tle daughter  was  a  loving,  patient  little 
sufferer,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  from 
among  ns. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  father  and  mother  and  commend 
them  to  the  All  Wise  Father  who  doeth 
all  things  well. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  best  wishes  for 
success  to  all  sister  lodges  and  to  the 
noble  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, In  whose  interest  we  are  organised. 

#      #      # 

Fbom  L.  S.  10— (Sibyl  Peyser,  EXk- 
hwrti  Ind,)  The  death  angel  has  entered 
our  midst  and  taken  onr  beloved  sister, 
BUa  Ooldsworthy,  on  Saturday  evening, 
September  23,  1906,  after  a  long  illness 
of  consumption.  She  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Helpmate  Lodge  and  a  staunch, 
loving  sister  and  a  ftiithful  worker,  hav- 
ing filled  the  otBoe  of  Secretary  for  sev- 
eral years  and  still  held  that  office  up  un- 
til the  time  of  her  last  sickness.  She  was 
always  at  all  of  the  meetfaiga  and  was 
ever  thinking  of  some  way  In  which  to 
further  the  Order  she  loved. 


She  went  as  delegate  from  our  society 
to  the  Cniattanooga  Oonventlon,  and  no 
doubt  many  who  were  there  will  remem- 
ber her.  She  leaves  a  husband  and  two 
children,  besides  a  mother,  brother  and 
sister  and  a  host  of  friends  to  mourn  her 
loss. 

The  members  of  the  Helpmate  Lodge, 
together  with  the  ladies  auxiliary  to  the 
B.  of  L.  B.  attended  the  funeral,  and  ac- 
companied the  remains  to  their  last  rest- 
ing place  at  Ligonler,  Ind.,  which  was  her 
old  home. 

#  #      # 

Veath  Report. 

mia  Oleoveland.— Lodge  118;  died  Oc- 
tober 14,  1906;  canse,  puerperal  fever* 
Insurance,  $200. 

#  #      # 
Grand  Vttes  Notice. 

Qrajkd  Lodqk 

Ladies  SocinT  of  the  Bbothebhood 

OF  Locomotive  Fibemek. 

Office  of  the 
Grand  Secbetabt  aivd  Tbkubxjver. 

Boone,  Iowa,  Dec.  1,  1905. 
To  aU  Suhordinaie  Lodges: 

Sisters — ^Pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  laws,  you  are  hereby  notified  that 
the  amount  of  fifty  (50)  cents  for  Grand 
Dues,  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1906,  will  be  due  and  payable  by  all  mem- 
bers whose  names  appear  upon  the  rolls 
of  membership  January  1,  1906,  to  the 
Collector  of  the  lodge,  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1906.  The  Collector  is  required 
to  deliver  the  amonnt  thus  collected,  to- 
gether with  the  proper  statements,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  her  lodge  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 5,  1906,  and  the  Treasurer  Is  re- 
quired to  forward  the  same  so  as  to  reach 
the  office  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  not  later  than  January  10, 
1906.  Fraternally  yours, 

BfABT  B.  Du  Bois. 
Chmnd  Seeretarp  and  Treoiurer, 
Approved : 

Georgib  M.  Saboent. 

Grand  PrtMani, 


L.a^h<> 
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